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America 


Of  Many  Things 


DELIVERING  A  HOT  MEAL  to 
an  elderly  woman  in  a  pub- 
lic housing  project  is  how 
my  Saturday  afternoons 
begin.  Her  meal  and  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers  are  prepared  in  the  basement  of  a 
Manhattan  church.  Most  are  eaten 
right  there,  but  enough  are  set  aside  to 
accommodate  shut-ins  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram informally  called  Meals  on 
Heels — heels  because  the  meal  is  taken 
on  foot  to  the  project  where  the  shut-in 
lives.  A  generous  helping  of  meadoaf, 
together  with  vegetables,  bread,  salad, 
juice  and  dessert  are  placed  in  styro- 
foam  containers,  which  are  then  fitted 
into  two  plastic  bags. 

With  one  bag  in  each  hand,  I  begin 
my  walk  along  Houston  Street  toward 
the  East  River.  It  takes  only  half  an 
hour  each  way,  through  a  part  of  the 
city  that  shows  rapidly  increasing  signs 
of  gentrification.  Some  former  tene- 
ment buildings  have  been  rehabilitated; 
others  have  been  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  small,  expensive  apartment 
houses. 

The  long  row  of  red  brick  housing 
projects  along  the  East  River  has  acted 
as  a  partial  bulwark  against  the  invasion 
of  mosdy  young  professionals,  an  inva- 
sion that  is  spreading  through  all  the 
poorer  areas  of  the  city.  The  multi-sto- 
ried high-rises,  built  in  the  1960's, 
stretch  for  many  blocks,  one  after  the 
other  in  a  long  line  that  does  in  fact 
represent  a  kind  of  wall  against  devel- 
opers. How  long  that  wall  will  stay  in 
place,  though,  remains  to  be  seen.  For 
real  estate  entrepreneurs,  property  fac- 
ing the  East  River  represents  an  enor- 
mous uncut  diamond,  waiting  to  be 
split  into  smaller  gems  that  can  be  sold 
to  well-off  New  Yorkers. 

New  York's  public  housing  projects 
are  considered  among  the  better  ones 
nationwide,  in  terms  of  providing  living 
space  for  the  city's  poorest  residents.  In 
other  localities,  though,  such  projects 
have  been  associated  with  so  many 
social  problems,  like  crime  and  drug 
use,  that  a  number  of  them  have  been 
ti  >rn  down.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
Pi  uitt-Igo  projects  in  St.  Louis  and  the 

ini  Green  high-rises  in  Chicago. 
More  recently,  public  housing  demoli- 


tion has  taken  place  in  Baltimore  too, 
and  members  of  the  Viva  House 
Catholic  W orker  there  have  told  me 
that  displaced  families  have  been 
offered  little  in  the  way  of  alternative 
housing. 

The  elderly  woman  to  whom  I 
deliver  a  meal  each  week  lives  on  the 
ninth  floor  of  Baruch  Houses, 
named — ironically,  given  its  residents' 
poverty — after  the  wealthy  financier 
Bernard  Baruch.  Walking  through  a 
parking  lot  and  past  neady  tended  grass 
plots,  I  approach  the  door  of  her  build- 
ing and  wait  for  someone  who  is  leav- 
ing or  entering  to  let  me  in.  Twice  the 
elevator  has  been  out  of  order,  and  I 
must  admit  that  climbing  nine  flights 
of  stairs  with  two  bags  cost  me  a  bit  of 
effort.  But  the  families  I  passed  on  the 
way — many  of  them  far  more  bur- 
dened than  I  with  their  Saturday  shop- 
ping— were  taking  this  inconvenience 
in  stride,  smiling  and  chatting  along 
the  way.  During  these  visits  to  Baruch 
Houses,  I  had  initially  felt  somewhat 
out  of  place — an  Anglo  in  a  world  pri- 
marily of  African  Americans  and 
Hispanics.  But  now  I  enter  and  leave 
feeling  like  part  of  the  territory. 

On  the  way  back,  I  deliberately 
straggle  a  bit.  This  gives  me  time  to 
notice  what  I  may  have  missed  on  the 
way  over.  Once  I  saw  at  the  rear  of  one 
of  the  tenements  facing  Houston  Street 
a  hand-constructed  mini-balcony — a 
balconette,  so  to  speak — a  small  projec- 
tion placed  on  the  windowsill  for  a  reli- 
gious purpose.  Amid  containers  of 
brightly  colored  plastic  flowers  and  a 
pot  of  real  ones  stood  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  on  the  sill  of  a  small 
adjoining  window  rested  a  bust  of 
Mary,  Jesus'  mother. 

The  building  itself  is  deteriorating, 
and  may  well  be  on  a  developer's  hit 
list,  waiting  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
and  expensive  one  like  the  gleaming 
five-story  brick  structure  nearby.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Mary,  Mother  of 
the  Poor,  seems  to  be  watching  over 
the  rem  nants  of  the  area's  low-income 
population.  Now  I  regularly  look  for 
her  statue  and  the  small  bust  nearby  as 
a  sign  of  her  care  for  "the  least." 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

,  _  

A  Second 
Chance 

OUT  TODAY,  BACK  BEHIND  BARS  tomorrow: 
high  rates  of  recidivism  remain  one  of  the 
most  troubling  aspects  of  our  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Referring  to  released  prison- 
ers, President  George  W.  Bush  noted  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  speech  in  2004  that  "we  know  from 
long  experience  that  if  they  can't  find  work,  or  a  home  or 
help,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  commit  more  crimes 
and  return  to  prison."  A  study  in  2002  by  the  Justice 
Department  found  that  67  percent  of  those  released  from 
state  prisons  commit  new  crimes  within  three  years.  The 
causes  are  spelled  out  in  an  important  piece  of  bipartisan 
legislation  now  before  Congress,  the  Second  Chance  Act. 
Blame  for  the  unacceptably  high  recidivism  rate  can  be 
assigned  primarily  to  the  minimal  preparation  given  prison- 
ers prior  to  their  release  and  to  the  low  level  of  help  afford- 
ed them  after  they  return  to  their  communities. 

The  act  focuses  on  four  areas:  substance  abuse,  housing, 
jobs  and  families.  Effective  substance  abuse  treatment  is 
especially  important,  because  over  a  fourth  of  all  offenses 
are  drug-related.  Over  70  percent  of  recidivists  return  to 
prison  with  drug  or  alcohol  problems,  in  part  because  little 
treatment  had  been  available  to  them  during  their  earlier 
incarceration,  and  little  was  available  to  them  after  their 
release. 

Housing  difficulties  represent  another  barrier  to  re- 
entry because  of  laws  that  deny  public  housing  to  former 
offenders  with  drug-related  convictions.  If  they  are  found 
living  with  relatives  in  public  housing  projects,  the  whole 
household  can  be  evicted.  A  recent  report  by  Human 
Rights  Watch,  No  Second  Chance,  focuses  on  the  unfairness 
of  the  one-strike  policy  in  public  housing.  The  pending 
legislation  urges  the  removal  of  such  barriers,  calling 
instead  for  assistance  with  "post-release  housing... through 
which  offenders  are  provided  supervision  and  services." 

Largely  because  of  an  increase  in  drug-related  convic- 
tions, the  number  of  incarcerated  women  has  been  rising 
even  faster  than  the  number  of  men.  Younger  women 
behind  bars  are  often  the  primary  caregivers  for  their  chil- 
dren. With  these  mothers  gone,  the  damage  to  family  life 
can  be  devastating.  The  number  of  children  with  an  incar- 
cerated parent  jumped  100  percent  during  the  1990's — 


from  900,000  to  approximately  two  million.  The  resultant 
weakening  of  family  ties  destabilizes  homes  still  further, 
putting  children  at  greater  risk  of  eventually  being  incar- 
cerated themselves. 

Employment  barriers  also  limit  the  ways  former  offend- 
ers can  successfully  re-enter  their  communities.  The 
National  Institute  of  Justice  reports  that  60  percent  of  for- 
mer inmates  remain  jobless  a  year  after  their  release 
because  of  their  criminal  records  and  the  low  literacy  levels 
that  hamper  them  in  their  search  for  employment. 
Instruction  about  how  to  apply  for  Medicaid  is  another 
neglected  area  in  pre-release  procedures.  Yet  medical  insur- 
ance is  crucial  not  only  to  ensure  continuity  of  services 
prisoners  may  have  been  receiving  while  incarcerated,  but 
also  to  reduce  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  contracted 
in  prison,  like  tuberculosis,  hepatitis  and  H.I.V.  Potentially 
fatal  diseases  of  this  kind,  if  untreated,  can  easily  spread 
into  the  wider  community. 

The  specific  measures  called  for  in  the  Second  Chance 
Act  include  establishing  a  National  Offender  Re-entry 
Resource  Center  to  provide  support  and  training  focused 
on  re-entry,  information  that  could  then  be  disseminated 
among  service  providers  and  community  organizations.  It 
would  also  give  grants  to  states  and  local  governments  for 
supportive  mentoring  of  offenders.  In  addition,  grants 
would  be  provided  to  state  and  local  governments  that 
could  be  used  for  family-based  treatment  centers  for  par- 
ents and  their  children.  A  step  of  this  kind  could  help  in 
assisting  children  with  incarcerated  parents  and  in  strength- 
ening the  family  ties  of  offenders  before  and  after  release. 

writing  to  members  of  congress  last  summer,  Cardinal 
Theodore  McCarrick  of  Washington,  D.C.,  chair  of  the 
Domestic  Policy  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  had  this  to  say  in  support  of  the  act: 
"Too  few  of  those  who  return  to  our  communities  from 
prison. ..are  prepared  for  their  release  or  receive  any  sup- 
portive services  beyond  a  bus  ticket  and  a  few  days  spend- 
ing money."  Justice,  he  concludes,  must  not  only  mete  out 
punishment;  it  must  also  rehabilitate  those  who  violate  the 
laws.  It  is  this  latter  element  that  has  been  lacking.  The 
Second  Chance  Act  offers  an  opportunity  to  remedy  an 
unacceptable  situation  and  should  therefore  be  backed  to 
the  fullest.  This  is  especially  true  now:  last  month,  the 
Justice  Department  reported  that  despite  a  fall  in  violent 
crime  and  property  crime,  the  number  of  inmates  in  state 
and  federal  facilities  rose  over  2  percent  last  year.  Without 
more  help  than  is  now  available,  many  of  them  will  again 
find  themselves  behind  bars  after  their  eventual  release. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Ukrainian  Catholic  Leaders  Back  Opposition,  Speak  of  Electoral  Fraud 


Ukrainian  Catholic  leaders  backed  oppo- 
sition protests  and  said  the  presidential 
elections  on  Nov.  2 1  were  marked  by 
fraud.  The}'  also  urged  the  government  to 
avoid  violence  as  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Ukrainians  took  to  the  streets  of  west- 
ern Ukraine  to  protest  election  results 
that  declared  pro-Russian  Prime  Minister 
Viktor  Yanukovich  the  winner. 

"WTien  people  take  to  the  streets  to 
defend  their  constitutional  rights  in  a 
peaceful  way,  they  are  not  a  dark  mass  'off 
the  street.'  These  are  brave  people,  self- 
sacrificing  and  responsible,  who  should  be 
honored  and  whose  voice  should  be 
heard,  for  'the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God,'"  said  the  synod  of 
Ukrainian  Catholic  bishops,  whose 


Ukrainian  supporters  of  the  presidential  Candida 
rally  in  Kiev's  Independence  Square  on  Nov.  23. 


Eastern-rite  church  has  some  3,300 
parishes,  mostly  in  western  Ukraine. 
Their  statement  was  released  at  a  press 
conference  in  Lviv  on  Nov.  23. 

The  bishops  said  that  before  the  elec- 
tion, the  church  had  urged  citizens  to  vote 
for  a  "worthy  candidate. ..according  to  the 
voice  of  conscience."  But  the  elections, 
they  said,  were  marred  by  "one-side.d 
information,"  "buying  votes"  and  other 
abuses,  while  attempts  had  been  made  to 
falsify  the  results. 

"Our  church  did  not  campaign  for  any 
of  the  candidates.  In  our  pastoral  address- 
es to  the  faithful,  we  emphasized  the 
importance  of  preserving  democratic 
principles,"  said  the  statement,  signed  by 
Cardinal  Lubomir  Husar  of  Lviv.  "Today 
the  nation  is  con- 
vinced that  demo- 
cratic principles 
were  violated." 

Although  exit 
polls  showed  oppo- 
sition candidate 
Viktor  Yushchenko 
leading  by  as  much 
as  1 1  percent, 
Ukraine's  electoral 
commission 
declared 
Yanukovich  the 
winner  late  on 
Nov.  24.  Western 
governments  had 
urged  Ukraine  not 
to  certify  the  elec- 
tion until  allega- 
tions of  fraud  were 
investigated. 

Catholic  bishops 
have  appeared  on 
television  appealing 
for  prayerful 
patience  in  the 
hope  of  greater  jus- 
tice and  unity. 
Cardinal  Husar 
also  joined  other 
church  leaders  in 
urging  Ukraine's 
outgoing  president 
to  take  action 
against  government 
officials  who  falsi - 


ktor  Yushchenko 


tied  results  of  the  recent  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

"When  the  president  does  not  fulfill  his 
responsibilities  as  guarantor  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  guarantors  become  the  people 
who  go  out  onto  the  central  squares  to 
claim  the  truth,"  said  an  open  letter  to 
outgoing  Ukrainian  President  Leonid 
Kuchma.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
Catholic,  Orthodox,  Baptist,  Pentecostal 
and  evangelical  leaders.  Only  the  Moscow 
patriarch  has  openly  supported  the  gov- 
ernment's candidate. 

"The  spread  of  popular  protests  testi- 
fies that  the  rights  of  people  were  truly 
brutally  violated.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  people  of  Ukraine  to  take  such 
action  only  for  the  personal  interests  of 
one  presidential  candidate,  and  the  entire 
world  has  understood  this,"  said  the  letter, 
dated  Nov.  30,  issued  after  a  week  in 
which  tens  of  thousands  of  Ukrainians 
demonstrated  daily  in  Kiev. 

The  election  is  widely  believed  the 
most  important  since  Ukraine  became 
independent  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1991.  Whatever  the  outcome,  Ukrainian 
Catholic  leaders  believe  that  the  agita- 
tion for  honest  government  and  trans- 
parency has  produced  irreversible  results. 
Those  once  cowed  by  government 
power,  especially  the  media,  are  acting 
independently. 

Media  coverage  in  the  W est  has 
stressed  that  Yushchenko,  a  former 
Central  Bank  president,  favors  closer 
Western  ties  and  opposes  the  closer  ties 
with  Russia  promoted  by  Yanukovich.  But 
for  Ukrainians  the  issue  is  not  between 
East  and  West  integration,  or  between 
Russian-language  and  Ukrainian-language 
speakers  or  even  between  regions  of  the 
country.  The  outstanding  issue,  according 
to  local  Catholic  leaders,  is  between  trans- 
parent government  responsible  to  the 
people  and  oligarchical  rule  by  intimida- 
tion and  manipulation. 

The  recent  threats  of  separatism,  for 
example,  have  come  only  from  governors 
in  the  East  who  are  presidential 
appointees.  The  elected  representatives 
(local  mayors  and  councils)  in  those  same 
regions  quickly  condemned  the  move. 
Even  the  president  was  forced  to  disavow 
the  governors. 
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exempted  from  the  deadline  only  victims 
who  are  still  minors  and  adults  who  do  not 
yet  recall  having  been  abused  as  children. 

Perris  also  opened  the  door  to  possible 
punitive  damages  against  the  archdiocese. 
She  said  plaintiffs'  attorneys  could  review 
archdiocesan  files  on  37  priests  publicly 
identified  as  subjects  of  sexual  abuse  claims 
and  interview  people  to  support  a  possible 
claim  of  past  negligent  behavior  on  the 
part  of  archdiocesan  officials.  She  also 
directed  the  60  current  abuse  plaintiffs  and 
the  archdiocese  to  begin  mandatory  medi- 
ation. 

Perns  will  not  rule  until  early  next  year 
on  one  or  the  most  crucial  issues  in  the 
case,  the  extent  of  the  archdiocese's  assets. 
The  archdiocese  says  that  under  church 
law  the  assets  of  each  parish  belong  to  the 
parish,  held  in  trust  for  the  parish  by  the 
archbishop.  It  claims  that  archdiocesan 
assets  are  less  than  $20  million.  Plaintiffs' 
attorneys  claim  the  parish  properties  are 
also  part  of  the  archdiocese's  assets,  a  posi- 
tion that  would  increase  the  archdiocese's 
total  net  worth  to  about  $500  million. 


News  Briefs 

•  Archbishop  Raymond  L.  Burke  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  said  he  has  no  intention  of 
letting  up  on  his  campaign  against 
Catholic  politicians  who  support  legal 
abortion.  He  said  he  thinks  next  year's 
Synod  of  Bishops  on  the  Eucharist,  along 
with  other  Vatican  initiatives  during  the 
current  eucharistic  year,  will  clarify  some 
of  the  issues  in  the  debate  about  refusing 
politicians  Communion. 

•  This  year's  protest  against  Fort 
Benning's  training  school  for  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  led  to  fewer  than  two 
dozen  arrests  on  Nov.  2 1  but  drew  a 
crowd  estimated  by  organizers  at 

1 6,000 — several  thousand  more  than  the 
demonstration  attracted  in  past  years. 

•  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Martino  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  has  decreed  the  suppression  of  the 
Society  of  St.  John,  citing  its  financial 
instability,  its  failure  to  follow  church  law 
and  the  scandal  caused  by  allegations  of 
sexual  molestation  of  minors  by  two  of  its 
founders.  Priests  who  had  left  a  schismatic 
traditionalist  organization,  the  Society  of 
St.  Pius  X,  to  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  established  the  Society  of  St. 
John  in  1998. 


Patriarch  Bartholomew  of  Constantinople  leads  a  prayer  service  in  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  on  Nov.  27. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Ukrainian  supporters  of  the  presidential  candidate  Viktor  Yushchenko 
rally  in  Kiev's  Independence  Square  on  Nov.  23. 


also  joined  other 
church  leaders  in 
urging  Ukraine's 
outgoing  president 
to  take  action 
against  government 
officials  who  falsi- 


example,  have  come  only  from  governors 
in  the  East  who  are  presidential 
appointees.  The  elected  representatives 
(local  mayors  and  councils)  in  those  same 
regions  quickly  condemned  the  move. 
Even  the  president  was  forced  to  disavow 
die  governors. 
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Vatican  Returns  Saints' 
Relics  to  Orthodox 

After  hundreds  of  years,  Orthodox  faithful 
once  again  will  he  able  to  pray  before  the 
earthly  remains  of  two  of  their  greatest 
saints,  theologians  and  patriarchs,  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  St.  John 
Chrysostom.  Pope  John  Paul  II  consigned 
part  of  the  relics  of  the  two  fourth-century 
doctors  of  the  church  to  Ecumenical 
Orthodox  Patriarch  Bartholomew  of 
Constantinople  on  Nov.  27  during  a 
prayer  service  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica.  The 
relics  of  St.  Gregory  have  been  in  St. 
Peter's  Basilica  since  1580;  St.  John's  relics 
have  been  there  since  1626.  The  portions 
of  the  relics  retained  by  the  Vatican  will 
continue  to  be  venerated  in  the  basilica. 

The  Orthodox  believe  the  relics  were 
stolen  from  Constantinople,  now  Istanbul, 
Turkey,  in  1204,  when  mercenaries  partic- 
ipating in  the  Fourth  Crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land  sacked  the  city.  The  Vatican  said 
that,  while  the  remains  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom  were  "transferred  to  Rome" 
in  the  early  1200's,  those  of  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  were  brought  to  Rome  in  the 
eighth  century7  "by  some  of  the  Byzantine 
nuns  of  St.  Anastasia,  who  were  forced  to 
leave  Constantinople  to  flee  the  iconoclast 
persecutions." 

While  Vatican  and  Orthodox  officials 
differed  over  the  events  that  brought  the 
bones  to  St.  Peter's  Basilica,  the  prayer 
service  focused  on  the  fact  that  botii  saints, 
famed  theologians,  lived  and  preached  at  a 
time  when  Christians  of  the  East  and 
West  were  still  united. 


Judge  Sets  Deadline  in 
Portland  Bankruptcy 

A  Federal  bankruptcy  judge  in  Portland 
has  set  April  29,  2005,  as  the  deadline  for 
claims  by  people  who  as  children  were 
victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  Catholic  cler- 
gy in  the  archdiocese.  The  Archdiocese 
of  Portland,  facing  lawsuits  by  more  than 
60  plaintiffs  seeking  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion, filed  for  bankruptcy  protection  on 
July  6  under  ( chapter  1  1  <>t  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Code.  The  Diocese  of 
Tucson  made  a  similar  filing  on  Sept.  20. 
The  Diocese  of  Spokane  planned  to  file 
on  Dec.  6. 

At  the  same  time  that  Judge  Elizabeth 
Perris  set  the  Portland  deadline,  she 
exempted  those  who  are  still  minors,  who 
have  blocked  memory  of  the  abuse  or  who 
are  aware  of  the  abuse  but  have  not  real- 
ized a  possible  connection  between  the 
abuse  and  such  personal  problems  as  men- 
tal illness  or  substance  addiction. 

A  Portland  archdiocesan  insurer  that 
refuses  to  pay  settlements  called  the 
judge's  inclusion  of  people  who  remember 
the  abuse  but  have  not  yet  connected  it 
with  personal  damage  a  "radical  depar- 
ture" from  usual  court  practice.  Observers 
regarded  the  ruling  as  a  potentially  serious 
setback  for  the  Portland  Archdiocese, 
since  one  of  the  main  goals  of  its  Chapter 
1 1  filing  was  to  resolve  liability  for  claims 
of  past  abuse.  Archdiocesan  lawyers  had 
sought  to  limit  post-deadline  claims  to 
individuals  who  are  still  minors  or  who 
have  blocked  out  all  memory  of  the  abuse. 

The  judge  handling  the  Tucson  case 


exempted  from  the  deadline  only  victims 
who  are  still  minors  and  adults  who  do  not 
yet  recall  having  been  abused  as  children. 

Perris  also  opened  the  door  to  possible 
punitive  damages  against  the  archdiocese. 
She  said  plaintiffs'  attorneys  could  review 
archdiocesan  files  on  37  priests  publicly 
identified  as  subjects  of  sexual  abuse  claims 
and  interview  people  to  support  a  possible 
claim  of  past  negligent  behavior  on  the 
part  of  archdiocesan  officials.  She  also 
directed  the  60  current  abuse  plaintiffs  and 
the  archdiocese  to  begin  mandatory  medi- 
ation. 

Perris  will  not  rule  until  early  next  year 
on  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  in  the 
case,  the  extent  of  the  archdiocese's  assets. 
The  archdiocese  says  that  under  church 
law  the  assets  of  each  parish  belong  to  die 
parish,  held  in  trust  for  the  parish  by  the 
archbishop.  It  claims  that  archdiocesan 
assets  are  less  than  $20  million.  Plaintiffs' 
attorneys  claim  the  parish  properties  are 
also  part  of  the  archdiocese's  assets,  a  posi- 
tion that  would  increase  the  archdiocese's 
total  net  worth  to  about  $500  million. 


News  Briefs 

•  Archbishop  Raymond  L.  Burke  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  said  he  has  no  intention  of 
letting  up  on  his  campaign  against 
Catholic  politicians  who  support  legal 
abortion.  He  said  he  thinks  next  year's 
Synod  of  Bishops  on  the  Eucharist,  along 
with  other  Vatican  initiatives  during  the 
current  eucharistic  year,  will  clarify  some 
of  the  issues  in  the  debate  about  refusing 
politicians  Communion. 

•  This  year's  protest  against  Fort 
Benning's  training  school  for  foreign  mili- 
tary personnel  led  to  fewer  than  two 
dozen  arrests  on  Nov.  2 1  but  drew  a 
crowd  estimated  by  organizers  at 
16,000 — several  thousand  more  than  the 
demonstration  attracted  in  past  years. 

•  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Martino  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  has  decreed  the  suppression  of  the 
Society  of  St.  John,  citing  its  financial 
instability,  its  failure  to  follow  church  law 
and  the  scandal  caused  by  allegations  of 
sexual  molestation  of  minors  by  two  of  its 
founders.  Priests  who  had  left  a  schismatic 
traditionalist  organization,  the  Society  of 
St.  Pius  X,  to  return  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  established  the  Society  of  St. 
John  in  1998. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Patriarch  Bartholomew  of  Constantinople  leads  a  prayer  service  in  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  on  Nov.  27. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


A  Politician  Awakened 

ajvLI  ^His  journey  of  discovery 
3rompted  him  to  start  a  group  called 
Democrats  for  the  Soul.' 


IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  John 
Kerry's  electoral  defeat,  Democrats 
have  begun  a  conversation  among 
themselves  about  the  importance  of 
being  able  to  speak  to,  for  lack  of  a 
better  term,  voters  of  faith.  The 
Democrats,  everybody  seems  to  agree, 
just  cannot  manage  to  connect  with 
Americans,  particularly  Christians,  who 
regularly  attend  worship  services.  They 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  George  W. 
Bush  this  year. 

As  the  Democrats  try  to  figure  this 
one  out,  there  is  in  the  wilds  of  New 
Jersey  a  Democratic  politician  who  talks 
unabashedly  about  spiritual  values,  about 
God  and  about  his  reliance  on  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ. 

Not  so  long  ago,  Raymond  Lesniak 
was  a  single-minded,  hard-charging, 
brass-knuckled  political  leader  from 
Union  County  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
He  was  (and  remains)  a  state  senator,  a 
prominent  attorney  and  an  old-fashioned 
political  boss  with  immense  power  in  his 
home  county.  If  you  believe  the  nonsense 
that  political  bosses  belong  to  another  era 
in  American  politics,  you  clearly  have  not 
spent  much  time  in  New  Jersey.  The  state 
is  loaded  with  them.  Some  of  them,  it 
should  be  noted,  have  been  remanded  to 
the  custody  of  the  state.  But  others 
remain  free  to  peddle  their  influence  as 
best  they  can. 

Lesniak,  58,  attended  Catholic  school 
in  Elizabeth,  the  city  he  still  calls  home. 
He  received  his  law  degree  from  St. 
John's  University  in  Queens,  where,  he 
notes,  he  studied  canon  law  "because  it 
was  required."  He  began  his  political 
career  in  1977,  when  he  won  election  to 
New  Jersey's  State  Assembly.  He  earned  a 
promotion  to  the  State  Senate  in  1983, 
and  very  quickly  made  it  clear  that  he 
intended  to  be  a  power  in  the  turbulent 


world  of  New  Jersey  politics.  When  the 
mayor  of  Elizabeth  turned  against 
Lesniak  and  had  him  thrown  off  the 
Democratic  Party  list,  Lesniak  ran  on  his 
own,  won  and  then  took  over  the  local 
party  organization.  That's  how  you  get 
noticed  in  New  Jersey  politics. 

During  an  interview  in  his  law  office 
in  Parsippany,  N.J.,  Lesniak  shared  a 
story  to  illustrate  just  how  single-minded 
he  was  during  those  early  years  in  politics. 
"I  was  fighting  a  hard  primary  campaign 
one  year,  and  I  was  campaigning  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon  in  a  market  area  in 
Elizabeth,"  he  said.  "And  while  I'm  there, 
I  see  my  opponent,  and  he's  buying  veg- 
etables. He's  not  campaigning.  He's  buy- 
ing vegetables.  I  said  to  myself,  'How  in 
the  world  can  he  be  shopping  when  he 
should  be  out  campaigning?'  That's  how 
hard-charging  I  was.  I  wouldn't  take  a 
minute  out  from  what  I  was  trying  to 
achieve." 

That  hard-charging  attitude  did 
achieve  the  intended  results.  Lesniak 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  man  not  to  be  tri- 
fled with.  He  also  wrote  some  of  the 
state's  most  progressive  environmental 
legislation.  But  his  reputation  was  tied  not 
to  legislative  accomplishments,  but  to  his 
ability  to  use  raw  political  power  to 
achieve  his  ends. 

Then,  quite  recently,  this  man  who 
seemed  to  be  in  control  of  all  he  surveyed 
discovered  that  his  power  may  not  be  as 
unlimited  as  he  and  many  others  thought. 
He  was  dating  a  woman  — Lesniak  is  sin- 
gle and  has  never  married — but  was 
preparing  to  end  the  relationship  when 
the  woman  herself  broke  up  with  him. 
Even  though  he  was  prepared  to  end  the 
relationship,  he  couldn't  handle  how  it 
happened.  He,  after  all,  was  supposed  to 
be  in  control. 

"I  was  depressed,  not  clinically,  but 


down  and  out,"  he  said.  "I  started  reading 
self-help  books,  and  that  led  me  to  spiri- 
tual books,  and  that  led  me  to  a  12 -step 
program  and  a  prayer  book.  And  I  read 
about  drat  first  step,  about  turning  my  will 
over  to  God.  And  it  hit  me:  Things  are 
not  really  in  my  control;  they're  in  God's 
control." 

That  realization  changed  his  life.  He 
now  talks  openly  of  his  transformation, 
about  "surrendering  my  will  to  God, 
about  the  importance  of  forgiveness." 
These  sentiments,  let  it  be  said,  are  not 
often  heard  in  political  discussions  among 
trained  professionals.  Lesniak  told  the 
story  of  a  colleague  who  was  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  Lesniak  pitch  about 
forgiveness.  "He  had  a  bottle  of  Chivas 
Regal  by  his  desk,"  Lesniak  recalled.  "He 
grabbed  it  and  pretended  to  take  a  drink." 

His  journey  of  discovery  prompted 
him  to  start  a  group  called  Democrats  for 
the  Soul.  Members  regularly  work  in  a 
soup  kitchen  in  St.  John's  Church  in 
Newark,  and  throw  parties  for  senior  cit- 
izens at  the  Brother  Bonaventure  Nursing 
Home  in  Elizabeth  and  at  children's  hos- 
pitals. "We  don't  just  raise  money  for 
these  groups,"  he  said.  "We  actively  par- 
ticipate. We  want  to  achieve  an  intimacy 
with  the  people  we're  trying  to  serve." 

Lesniak  believes  that  his  spiritual 
awakening  has  extended  his  life,  because 
he  no  longer  is  obsessed  with  control  and 
because  he  now  understands  the  limits  of 
his  own  power  and  the  unlimited  power 
of  God.  Other  politicians,  he  admitted, 
have  watched  this  transformation  with  a 
wary  eye. 

But  one  political  colleague  in  the 
midst  of  a  personal  crisis  has  sought  him 
out  for  help  and  guidance.  Former 
Governor  James  E.  McGreevey  of  New 
Jersey  recendy  resigned  after  admitting  to 
a  homosexual  affair  with  a  member  of  his 
staff.  Lesniak  has  become  McGreevey's 
confidant  and  comforter  in  recent 
months.  "We  pray  together  once  a  week," 
Lesniak  said. 

Would  the  Raymond  Lesniak  of  a 
decade  ago  have  been  able  to  help  a  man 
like  McGreevey  in  his  moment  of 
despair? 

Lesniak  paused  for  a  moment. 

"Certainly  not,"  he  said  with  a  know- 
ing smile.  Terry  Golway 
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A  nun  talks  with  an  elderly  woman  at  a  Catholic  care  home  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Health  Care  Crisis 

As  the  number  of  uninsured  grows,  the  money  disappears. 

-  BY  MICHAEL  D.  PLACE 

Four  years  ago,  after  the  newly  elected  President  George  W.  Bush's  inau- 
gural address,  40  million  people  were  without  health  care  coverage  in  our 
nation.  At  that  time,  the  Catholic  Health  Association  of  the  United  States 
called  for  a  series  of  reforms  and  a  sharing  of  responsibility  for  health  and 
well-being  that  would  bring  about  a  significant  reduction  in  the  number  of 
people  who  are  uninsured.  The  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  had  not  yet  occurred. 
The  national  budget  had  a  surplus  that  could  help  cover  the  cost  of  health  care  for  those 
who  had  little  or  no  access.  We  had  not  yet  turned  our  national  priorities  to  homeland 
security,  the  pursuit  of  terrorists  and  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 


REV.  MICHAEL  D.  PLACE  is  the  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Catholic  Health 

Association  of  the  United  States 
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Then  some  hard  realities  quickly  changed  the  picture, 
and  the  hopeful  signs  that  had  led  to  our  optimism  early  in 
2001  disappeared.  According  to  the  latest  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  reports,  the  number  of  uninsured  had  increased  to 
nearly  45  million  by  2003,  and  the  percentage  of  those  who 
received  coverage  through  their  employer  fell  to  60.4  per- 
cent— the  lowest  level  in  a  decade.  As  if  that  were  not 
enough  of  a  crisis,  the  nonprofit  research  group  Families 
USA  recently  conducted  a  study  of  the  nonelderly  that 
revealed  that  nearly  82  million  people — one  out  of  every 
three  persons  under  age  65 — lacked  coverage  at  some  time 
during  2002-3,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  uninsured  for  six 
months  or  more. 

To  put  that  number  of  nearly  45  million  in  perspective, 
one  could  add  up  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  18  states  that  are  located  between  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north 
of  California,  and  south  to  the  New  Mexico-Texas  line. 
Then  throw  in  Arkansas,  Hawaii  and  West  Virginia.  Tike 
away  health  care  coverage  from  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  that  vast  area,  and  you  have  almost  as  many  people 
as  were  without  health  insurance  in  2003.  If  the  total  is 
closer  to  82  million  over  two  years,  you  can  add  in  all  the 
people  living  in  California  and  New  Mexico  as  well. 

The  situation  is  unconscionable;  and  while  the  numbers 
of  uninsured  have  increased,  the  money  that  might  help 
them  has  disappeared.  In  2000,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  the  federal  budget  surplus  at  $236  billion. 
Just  four  years  later,  the  C.B.O.  estimates  the  federal  deficit 
hovers  around  $413  billion,  and  even  more  if  you  include 
costs  of  the  war  in  Iraq.  This  is  a  decline  of  at  least  $650 
billion,  and  the  C.B.O.  says  the  deficit  will  continue  to 
worsen.  We  are  also  once  again  confronting  double-digit 
inflation,  which  also  drives  up  health  care  costs.  The  mas- 
sive tax  cuts  approved  by  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  further  depleted  the  coffers.  Whether  or  not  the  tax 
cut  stimulated  the  economy,  the  Catholic  Health 
Association  believes  the  nation  would  have  benefited  from 
addressing  other  domestic  priorities  first.  The  prescription 
drug  benefit  for  the  elderly,  although  helpful,  has  deflected 
political  attention  from  the  greater  problem  of  covering 
the  millions  of  uninsured.  To  find  any  money  to  fund 
health  care  reform,  legislators  will  have  to  look  within 
existing  programs,  since  the  current  system  requires  a  pay- 
as-you-go  approach.  There  is  no  new  funding.  There  is 
only  reallocation. 

what  has  not  changed  in  four  years  is  the  moral  imperative 
that  obliges  Catholic  health  ministry  to  seek  to  change  the 
deplorable  conditions  that  allow  millions  of  our  neighbors 
to  live  without  health  care  coverage.  Over  the  long  term, 
we  are  committed  to  transforming  the  health  care  system 


to  create  access  to  affordable,  high-quality  health  care  for 
all.  The  C.H.A.  board  recently  agreed  to  embark  on  an  ini- 
tiative to  foster  a  social  movement  that  will  leave  no  polit- 
ical choice  except  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes  to 
the  health  care  delivery  system. 

In  the  shorter  term,  we  cannot  sit  around  and  wait.  We 
are  working  as  partners  across  the  health  care  ministry  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  and  to  do  what  we  can  now 
to  improve  the  situation.  We  not  only  work  to  sustain, 
expand  and  enhance  current  programs  that  provide  health 
care  coverage;  we  are  also  looking  at  where  there  may  be 
gaps  in  our  own  workplace  and  what  we  can  do  ourselves. 
We  know  we  cannot  achieve  the  solution  alone,  so  we  work 
in  collaboration  with  others,  including  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation,  Catholic  Charities  USA  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  to  raise  public  awareness 
of  the  problems  related  to  lack  of  health  insurance,  as  well 
as  to  increase  sympathy  and  support  for  steps  to  reach  a 
solution. 

Additionally,  the  Catholic  Health  Association  and  the 
American  Hospital  Association  have  developed  a  specific 
proposal  that  would  cover  27  million  people  who  do  not 
have  health  insurance.  This  proposal  would  expand  insur- 
ance coverage  through  a  combination  of  approaches:  a 
mandate  that  all  children  under  age  19  have  health  insur- 
ance coverage,  including  expanded  eligibility  under 
Medicaid  and  the  State  Children's  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram; subsidies  and  tax  credits  to  assist  small  employers  in 
offering  coverage  to  their  employees,  as  well  as  premium 
subsidies  and  tax  credits  for  individuals  to  help  them  pur- 
chase private  health  insurance.  These  initiatives  would  pro- 
vide coverage  to  97  percent  of  the  children  currently  with- 
out health  insurance  and  would  also  extend  coverage  to  25 
percent  of  all  uninsured  low-income  adults. 

President  Bush's  re-election  campaign  promises  includ- 
ed a  plan  that  would  cover  8.2  million  people,  reducing  the 
current  number  of  uninsured  by  1 7  percent.  His  plan  called 
for  expanding  coverage  by  boosting  enrollment  in  existing 
publicly  financed  health  programs,  including  a  campaign 
called  Cover  the  Kids  to  enroll  children  who  are  eligible 
for  existing  public  programs.  Immediately  after  his  victory, 
the  president  noted  that  medical  malpractice  reform  was 
among  his  top  priorities,  along  with  expanding  private-sec- 
tor coverage  through  tax  credits  and  use  of  such  consumer- 
driven  coverage  options  as  health  savings  accounts  and 
association  health  plans. 

With  both  houses  of  Congress  under  tight  Republican 
control,  the  president  should  be  able  to  pursue  his  plan  suc- 
cessfully. Several  of  his  approaches  are  similar  to  those  of 
our  proposal.  We  firmly  believe,  moreover,  that  the  first 
steps  toward  solving  this  national  crisis  should  be  covering 
all  children  under  age  19  and  providing  incentives  to  help 
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purchase  coverage  for  uninsured  adults.  But  Congress  itself 
may  be  the  greatest  barrier,  since  many  congressional 
Republicans  are  fiscal  conservatives.  There  has  been  grow- 
ing acrimony  in  Congress  recently,  making  it  ever  more 
difficult  to  achieve  significant  public  policy  focused  on 
domestic  programs.  With  a  growing  deficit,  the  estimated 
$227.5  billion  price  tag  for  the  president's  health  plan  may 
be  a  sticking  point. 

Even  if  our  proposal  were  adopted  in  full  or  the  Bush 
plan  enacted,  this  would  be  only  the  first  step  toward  cov- 
ering the  nation.  The  United  States  would  still  face  a  crisis 
that  depletes  both  the  personal  health  of  its  population  as 
well  as  the  nation's  financial  health.  Just  before  Election 
Day,  the  2004  Health  Confidence  Survey  was  released. 
The  survey  reported  that  most  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  U.S.  health  care  system.  They  are  concerned  about 
their  ability  to  afford  quality  health  care  in  the  future,  and 
they  are  dipping  into  their  savings  accounts  and  saving  less 
for  retirement  so  that  they  can  pay  for  health  care.  About 
25  percent  of  those  surveyed  have  used  almost  all  their  sav- 
ings to  pay  for  health  care,  and  15  percent  have  borrowed 
money  to  pay  health  care 
bills.  Nearly  20  percent 
must  struggle  to  pay  for 
food  and  housing  because 
of  health  care  bills.  Those 
who  have  no  health  care 
insurance  rely  on  expen- 
sive emergency  room  vis- 
its for  their  primary  care. 
Their  physical  health  and 
well-being  are  much  more 
at  risk,  and  their  rate  of 
premature  death  from 
preventable  and  treatable 
illnesses  is  much  higher. 

Catholic  health  care 
providers  believe  in  the 
dignity  of  human  life  at 
every  stage — from  con- 
ception to  natural  death. 

We  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  ensure  the  com- 
mon good  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  less  for- 
tunate. We  further  believe  that  health  care  is  a  basic  human 
right — not  a  commodity — and  we  are  pledged  to  work 
toward  a  health  care  system  in  the  United  States  that  pro- 
vides for  everyone.  Informed  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  Church  on  human  dignity  and  social  justice,  we 
remain  committed  to  pursuing  our  guiding  principles  for  a 
transformed  health  care  system  that: 

•  Makes  health  care  available  to  all,  regardless  of 
employment,  age,  income  or  health  status; 
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•  Makes  a  defined  set  of  basic  benefits  available  to  all; 

•  Shares  responsibility  for  health  among  all — individu- 
als, families,  health  care  providers,  employers  and  govern- 
ment; 

•  Bases  health  care  spending  on  appropriate  and  effi- 
cient use  of  resources; 

•  Shares  responsibility  for  financing  among  govern- 
ment, employers  and  individuals; 

•  Promotes  the  continuous  improvement  of  health  care 
services; 

•  Encourages  effective  participation  in  decision  making 
by  patients  and  their  families. 

Concern  about  terrorism  and  security  remains  a  strong 
priority,  but  we  believe  the  nation  must  again  focus  on  key 
domestic  priorities,  like  health  care  reform,  before  the 
uninsured  population  reaches  50  million  or  more.  Taking 
the  first  steps  to  increase  coverage  for  those  most  in  need 
would  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction  for  the  nation.  It 
should  be  on  the  top  of  the  list  for  President  Bush  and  the 
109th  Congress. 

Our  ultimate  goal  is  affordable,  accessible  health  care 

for  all.  As  we  go  into  the 
109th  Congress,  the 
Catholic  health  ministry  is 
launching  a  campaign, 
called  Cover  a  Nation, 
that  is  focused  on  foment- 
ing a  national  move- 
ment— a  demand  for  social 
reform — that  will  trans- 
form health  care  delivery 
and  ensure  that  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States 
can  obtain  necessary 
health  care  services.  We 
will  begin  by  working  with 
others,  building  effective 
coalitions,  conducting 
public  dialogues  both  to 
raise  awareness  of  the 
issues  and  to  find  strength 
through  collaboration.  We  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  other  Catholic  organizations,  especially  the  national 
bishops'  conference,  to  expand  support  throughout  the 
Catholic  family. 

This  crisis  is  more  than  just  an  issue  for  the  nation's 
Catholic  health  care  providers.  For  as  it  continues  to  grow, 
the  crisis  affects  one  of  every  seven  people  in  the  United 
States.  It  impairs  the  health  status  of  our  nation,  the  vibran- 
cy of  our  communities  and  the  well-being  of  our  neighbor- 
hoods. In  the  long  run,  it  could  alter  our  own  lives  or  the 
lives  of  those  we  love. 
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A  Personal  Advent 
Mystery 

Heavily  pregnant,  I  find  the  story  of  Mary  oddly  reassuring. 


BY  GALLAUDET  HOWARD 


I SIT  at  LESSONS  and  carols  for 
the  second  time,  listening  to 
St.  Luke's  account  of  the 
Annunciation  while  a  baby 
kicks  and  swims  inside  me.  The 
church  is  candlelit  and  hushed,  fra- 
grant with  pine  boughs,  nothing  like 
the  small,  hot  room  where  a  Middle 
Eastern  Jewish  teenager  learned 
from  an  angel  that  if  she  said  yes,  she 
would  have  God's  baby.  My  back 
aches.  My  2 -year-old  son  wiggles 
and  drops  his  Thomas  the  Tank 
Engine  on  the  pew  with  a  thundering 
crash. 

It  is  good  to  hear  the  account  of 
Mary's  yes  as  I  contend  with  the 
whole  absurd  and  awkward  process 
of  pregnancy.  Mary  reminds  me  that 
for  these  nine  months  I  am  privi- 
leged to  experience  what  the 
Anglican  prayer  book  calls  "these 
holy  mysteries"  within  my  own 
body.  Bearing  life  during  Advent 
brings  home  to  me  inescapably  that 
the  holy  has  a  penchant  for  express- 
ing itself  physically  and  that,  once 
allowed  in,  mystery  will  change  my 
very  being  in  painful  and  exhilarat- 
ing ways. 

My  personal  Advent  mystery 
started  physically,  of  course;  the  most  ordinary,  everyday 
act,  messy  and  inconvenient  and  full  of  a  unifying  love. 

GALLAUDET  HOWARD  is  a  nurse  practitioner  and  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  Writers'  Workshop.  She  currently  lives  with  her  husband 
and  son  in  Iowa  City. 


This  half-asleep,  parents-of-a-toddler  sex,  however, 
enabled  an  eternal  soul  to  come  forth.  In  the  way  of  many 
holy  things,  he  arrived  shrouded  in  such  secrecy  that  for 
10  days  not  even  I  knew  that  my  life  had  already  changed. 
Then  there  was  the  moment  with  the  test:  the  pink  lines, 
the  strange  joy  and  the  knowledge  that  life  as  I  had  orga- 
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nized  it  was  over.  Someone  else's  life  was  splitting  mine 
open  to  make  room  for  it.  Someone  else's  growth  was 
demanding  that  1  relinquish  control  of  my  moods,  my 
energy,  my  prized  waistline  so  it  could  flourish.  The  liter- 
al depths  of  my  being  were  asking  me  to  say,  with  Mary, 
"Fiat  mihi." 

I  don't  like  saying  that.  I  have  plans,  agendas,  many 
things  I  love  to  do — write,  travel,  practice  medicine, 
linger  late  over  dinner  with  my  husband — which  don't 
involve  saying,  "Be  it  done  unto  me  according  to  God's 
word."  After  those  moments  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  Mary 
became  theotokos,  the  god-bearer,  and  what  happened? 
Not  trumpets,  not  adulation,  not  triumph.  She  lost  her 
place  in  society — at  least  until  her  fiance  began  having 
dreams  that  told  him  to  keep  her  as  a  wife.  She  lost  her 
home;  they  had  to  go  trekking  off  to  Bethlehem,  then 
Egypt — on  a  donkey  no  less.  She  lost  every  semblance  of 
a  traditional  birth — her  mother  wasn't  there,  but  her  hus- 
band was. 

And  yet,  heavily  pregnant  during  Advent,  I  find  this 
litany  of  smashed  expectation  and  apparent  disaster  oddly 
reassuring.  My  career  may  be  on  hiatus,  my  time  sucked 
up  by  a  vacuum  of  shopping  and  chores,  my  energy  reas- 
signed to  the  ever-growing  child  inside  me,  but  the  stories 
of  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation  and  the  Nativity  tell 
me  that  it  is  acceptable — more,  it  is  required — for  me  to 
lose  control  of  my  life.  New  life  always  comes  forth  in  the 
midst  of  the  mundane  and  chaotic. 

When  I  can  raise  my 
head  from  the  minutiae 
of  pregnancy  (Why  are 
maternity  pants  always 
polyester?  Why  is  even 
my  face  fat?)  and  focus  on 
the  reality  of  what  is  actu- 
ally occurring  (children, 
made  in  the  image  of 
God,  made  inside  me),  I 
realize  that  my  own  expe- 
rience is  not  the  point. 
Only  the  ultimate  out- 
come, only  the  full  work- 
ing-out of  God's  mystery 
within  me,  matters. 

I  am  grateful  that  the 
chronicles  of  Mary's 
pregnancy  make  clear 
how  difficult  the  experi- 
ence of  pregnancy  and 
birth  really  is.  To  carry  a 
child  is  to  be  mired  in  the 
physical  in  the  most  pro- 


saic ways.  I  am  fatigued  beyond  reason;  my  moods  arc 
unrecognizable  even  to  me:  my  appetites  for  every- 
thing— food,  sex,  sleep — become  voracious,  capricious 
and  gracelessly  overt.  I  am  hard-pressed  just  to  be  polite, 
let  alone  kind,  to  the  people  I  love;  and  I  am  embarrass- 
ingly apt  to  weep.  I  can  manage,  of  course,  and  I  do.  I 
write,  raise  my  child,  sit  up  at  night  paying  bills.  But  it 
costs  me,  and  it  is  difficult  daily,  even  hourly.  This  is  my 
second  child,  so  I  know  how  it  will  end:  with  hours  of 
danger  and  pain,  followed  by  months  of  exhaustion.  At 
times  the  intensity  of  my  experience,  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  Eros  and  Thanatos  in  my  own  body,  over- 
whelms me. 

Mary's  voice  in  Advent  sings  of  transformation,  of 
power  lost  and  gained  in  strange  ways,  and  of  a  brave 
gratitude  that  encourages  me  as  I  unpack  groceries  or 
scramble  an  egg  for  my  son.  ("Mama,  fire  egg!"  he 
demands.)  Being  pregnant  brings  home  to  me  the  day- 
by-day,  exhausting,  long-term  nature  of  transformation 
and  of  the  holy's  manifestation  in  my  life.  I  read  the 
Scripture,  and  I  fail,  daily,  to  enact  it  with  my  own  flesh. 
I  snap  at  my  husband,  ignore  a  neighbor's  silent  pleas  for 
sympathy,  go  about  sunk  in  my  own  body  and  concerns. 

But  all  the  time,  flesh  grows  within  my  flesh,  and  life 
flourishes  (kicking  uncomfortably  at  my  liver)  within  my 
life.  All  the  time,  my  own  body  and  Mary's  words  testify 
to  the  amazing  reality  of  Advent:  that  once,  in  history, 
the  Word  did  become  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 


Without  Guile 


"He's  in  the  95  th  percentile  for  drooling." 
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Not  Alone  in  Death 


A  ministry  of  comfort    BY  WILLIAM  R.  CAMPBELL 


Faith  in  Focus 


I PRAYED  OYER  A  DEAD  MAN 
today.  His  name  was  Jocelyn, 
and  he  had  only  one  leg.  His 
other  leg  had  been  amputated 
"not  too  long  ago  due  to  complica- 
tions from  sugar,"  said  the  man  in 
the  adjacent  bed.  That  man's  legs 
had  both  been  amputated  at  the 
knees.  I  guessed  Jocelyn  had  been  in 
his  60's,  although  it  was  hard  to  tell, 
given  the  way  his  past}'  light  brown 
skin  clung  so  closely  to  the  bone.  He 
had  no  fat  or  muscle  to  spare. 

Jocelyn  died  just  before  noon. 
The  timing  of  his  death  was  per- 
haps the  most  surprising  thing 
about  it.  He  had  been  welcomed 
into  this  shelter  for  the  indigent 
and  dying  run  by  the  Missionaries 
of  Charity  weeks  before  this  day 
because  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Like  all  the  residents  in  this 
shelter  on  Gold  Street,  he  had  gone 
there  waiting  to  die.  There  were 
rumors  of  a  common-law  wife  who 
could  no  longer  care  for  him,  but 
these  rumors  could  not  be  con- 
firmed by' the  neighboring  man  in 
the  next  bed.  According  to  the  sis- 
ter, Jocelyn  had  seemed  fine  earlier 
in  the  morning.  But  his  breath 
unexpectedly  became  labored,  and 
he  succumbed. 

I  was  serving  as  one  of  two  fac- 
ulty chaperones  to  a  group  of  12 
students  from  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
The  students  in  our  group  were 
spending  two  weeks  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  as  participants  in  one  of  three 
international  immersion  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  college's  campus  ministry 
office.  We  refer  to  these  trips  as  a 
"reverse  mission"  experience;  our  stu- 
dents go  forth  to  encounter  the  glory  of 
God  already  actively  present  in  the 
world.  They  humbly  place  themselves  in 
solidarity  with  men  and  women  at  the 
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margins  of  society,  an  oftentimes 
uncomfortable  dislocation  for  these  stu- 
dents that  invites  reflection  about  their 
own  relationship  with  God. 

We  lodged  each  night  in  the  former 
Jesuit  residence  of  St.  George's  College, 
a  grand  old  red-brick  building  of  Spanish 
Colonial  architecture  that  currently 
serves  as  the  Jesuit  Center,  and  we  spent 
our  days  in  ministry  at  sites  with  which 
we  have  developed  relationships  through 
the  years.  Some  of  our  students  tended 
the  basic  needs  of  hydroencephalitic 
children  at  a  shelter  across  town.  Some 
assisted  teachers  at  a  grammar  school 


located  in  a  squatters'  settlement  built  on 
an  active  city  dump.  Some  played  with 
toddlers  and  children  infected  with 
H.I.V.,  all  of  whom  lived  nearby.  Some 
sat  with  the  elderly  at  a  former  leper 
colony  at  the  city's  edge.  And  some 
helped  the  Missionaries  of  Charity  at 
their  shelter. 

I  decided  to  spend  my  morning 
laughing  and  playing  with  Neko  and 
BoomBoom,  two  among  the  houseful  of  | 
boys  and  girls  who  will  one  day  soon  ° 
have  AIDS.  Since  little  children  love  to  s> 
turn  adults  into  jungle  gyms,  I  was  worn  » 
out  by  the  time  I  returned  to  St.  < 
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George's  for  my  lunchtime  break.  The 
group  spending  the  day  with  the  sisters 
on  Gold  Street  returned  a  few  minutes 
later.  It  was  then  that  I  was  told  about 
Jocelyn's  death  and  that  I  was  asked  to 
return  to  the  shelter  with  the  group  after 
lunch. 

By  the  time  we  walked  back  to  the 
shelter,  the  sisters  had  already  retired  to 
their  dwelling  across  the  street  and  were 
enjoying  their  own  noonday  break.  This 
is  their  daily  routine.  They  prepare 
lunch  for  the  residents,  serve  the  food, 
then  gather  as  a  community  for  their 
own  period  of  rest  and  prayer.  Various 
permanent  volunteers  clean  up  from 
lunch  while  many  of  the  indigent  resi- 
dents take  an  afternoon  nap.  These  vol- 
unteers know  well  not  to  disturb  the  sis- 
ters at  this  time  of  day. 

So  the  old  man  guarding  the  gate  to 
the  shelter's  compound  rightfully  eyed 
me  with  suspicion  as  I  walked  passed  him 
to  cross  the  street  and  bang  on  the  metal 
door  to  the  sisters'  home.  He  had  met 
me  the  day  before,  but  my  behavior  now 
departed  from  the  routine.  Several  mon- 
grel dogs  lying  in  the  gutters  on  the 
street  stirred  from  their  naps  because  of 
the  noise  I  was  making,  and  one  started 
to  bark  weakly.  I  banged  on  the  door 
again  under  the  watchful  gaze  of  the 
guard  across  the  street. 

Sister  greeted  me  with  the  warm 
smile  that  I  have  come  to  expect  from 
this  dedicated  community  of  women 
religious.  Each  of  these  sisters  seems  so 
happy  in  her  ministry.  Their  collective 
joy  despite  such  obvious  distress  inspires 
my  own  efforts  at  ministry.  She  thanked 
me  for  coming  and  bade  me  follow  her 
across  the  road.  As  we  passed  by  the 
guard  at  the  door,  his  cautious  expres- 
sion relaxed.  But  I  grew  more  anxious 
with  each  step. 

I  was  anxious  because  I  didn't  know 
what  sight  to  expect  upon  entering 
Jocelyn's  room.  I  had  spent  the  previous 
day  at  the  shelter.  In  fact,  I  had  helped  a 
volunteer  change  the  sheets  on  Jocelyn's 
bed.  I  had  stood  by  silently  tugging  at  the 
soiled  sheets  while  the  volunteer  lifted 
Jocelyn  forward  so  as  to  shift  his  slight 
frame.  Jocelyn  mumbled  while  the  three 
of  us  performed  this  daily  task.  But  that 
was  yesterday.  Today  Jocelyn  was  dead, 
and  I  didn't  know  what  he  would  look  like. 

And  I  was  anxious  because,  although  I 


have  been  a  priest  for  six  years  now,  I  have 
never  blessed  a  dead  body.  Sister  was  rely- 
ing" upon  me,  but  what  prayers  would  I 
say?  What  gestures  would  I  make?  What 
ritual  was  she  expecting  me  to  lead?  Had 
we  even  prepared  for  such  a  moment  in 
theology  class? 

How  silly!  Jocelyn  was  dead,  and  I 
worried  about  what  opinion  sister  might 
have  of  me. 

Sister  kept  a  prayer  book,  a  plastic 
bottle  of  holy  water  and  a  small  purple 
stole  with  a  yellowing  white  lace  fringe 
safe  in  a  tin  canister  for  just  such  a  sacred 
occasion.  The  circular  can,  which  had 
once  served  as  a  Christmas  cookie  tin,  was 
also  packed  with  a  small  crucifix,  a  box  of 
kitchen  matches  and  the  blackened,  ashy 
nub  of  a  melted  white  candle  jammed  into 
a  plastic  cup.  These  were  to  be  our  holy 
instruments. 

I  unfolded  the  stole,  brought  it  to  my 
lips  and  wrapped  it  around  my  neck.  I 
grabbed  the  prayer  book  from  the  sister's 
hands  and  quickly  scanned  both  the  index 
and  table  of  contents.  I  was  stalling  for 
time.  While  she  removed  the  other  items 
from  the  tin,  I  creased  the  pages  of  the 
prayer  book  open  and  found  the  prayers 
for  the  dead.  I  silent- 
ly asked  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  be  with  us 
and  then  blessed 
myself.  Sister  did  the 
same. 

Together  we 
began  to  pray.  We 
prayed  the  words  of 
the  ritual  together,  a 
quiet  litany  of 
prayerful  call  and 
response,  solo  voices 
alternating  each  line. 
"The  Lord  be  with 
you,"  I  would  say. 
"And  also  with  you," 
she  would  respond. 
"Saints  of  God,  come 
to  his  2dd...pray  for 
him.  Holy  Mary, 
Mother  of  God. ..pray 
for  him.  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola. ..pray  for 
him.  Blessed  Teresa 
of  Calcutta... pray  for 
him." 

I  completed  our 
ritual    prayers  by 


marking  Jocelyn's  stiff  forehead  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  my  thumb  moistened 
with  holy  water  from  the  small  plastic- 
bottle  with  the  flip  top.  We  paused  for  a 
moment  and  let  the  silence  speak.  With 
our  prayers  completed,  I  pulled  open  die 
fold  of  the  brown  cotton  bedsheet  that  was 
covering  Jocelyn's  torso  and  stretched  it 
up  over  his  face. 

Sister  gently  collected  all  of  our 
instruments  and  placed  them  in  the  circu- 
lar  cookie  tin  without  sound.  "1  he  under- 
taker will  be  here  soon  to  remove  the 
body,"  she  whispered.  "Thank  you,"  she 
added,  as  she  quiedy  slipped  from  the 
room.  I  stood  there  comforted  in  knowing 
that  Jocelyn  had  not  been  left  alone  in 
death  and  grateful  that  God  had  invited 
me  to  place  myself  humbly  in  solidarity 
with  this  terminally  ill  man. 

I  pulled  up  a  metal  frame  chair  that 
was  near  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  sat  down, 
continuing  to  offer  my  own  silent  sponta- 
neous prayers  as  I  reached  beneath  the  bed 
sheet  and  gently  held  Jocelyn's  hand.  In 
the  background,  I  could  hear  the  melodic 
humming  of  the  man  with  no  legs  in  the 
next  bed.  Who  will  be  with  him  at  the 
hour  of  his  death,  I  wondered.  ^ 


Take  a  moment  from  your  busy  holiday  prepara- 
tions to  think  of  those  who  have  no  food,  no  home, 
and  no  hope.  Please  open  your  heart  and  give  gen- 
erously today  at  holiday.catholiccharitiesinfo.org  to 
help  people  in  need  have  a  happy  holiday  season 
and  a  more  hopeful  New  Year. 
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Continuum.  234p  $24.95 
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Robert  Krieg,  professor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  is  the  author  of 
several  studies  of  20th-century  German 
Catholic  theologians.  In  the  work  under 
review,  he  examines  the  widely  varying 
stances  taken  toward  Nazism  by  selected 
Catholic  theologians  in  Hitler's  Germany. 
His  secondary  goal  is  to  analyze  the  poli- 
cies of  the  German  episcopate  toward 
Nazism  in  light  of  the  bishops'  conceptions 
of  die  church's  mission.  Krieg's  project  is 
particularly  welcome,  since  Klaus 
Scholder's  studies  of  the  churches  and  the 
Third  Reich  devote  little  space  to  individ- 
ual theologians,  and  Robert  Ericksen's 
Theologians  Under  Hitler  examines  only 
Protestant  authors. 

An  opening  chapter  discusses  the  bish- 
ops' early  condemnations  of  National 
Socialism  and  the  softening  of  that  opposi- 
tion after  Hitler  came  to  power.  Krieg  then 
turns  his  attention  to  five  theologians  who, 
unlike  most  of  their  colleagues,  addressed 
Nazism  direcdy  in  their  writing  and  lec- 
tures. Successive  chapters  study  Karl 
Eschweiler,  Joseph  Lortz,  Karl  Adam, 
Romano  Guardini  and  Engelbert  Krebs. 
Eschweiler,  Lortz  and  Adam  were  (in  vary- 
ing degrees  and  for  varying  lengths  of 
time)  favorably  disposed  toward  Hitler, 
while  Guardini  and  Krebs  were  consistent- 
ly opposed.  A  final  chapter  summarizes  this 
material,  with  the  argument  that  differing 
theological  assessments  of  modernity  and 
alternative  visions  of  the  nature  and  mis- 
sion of  the  church  strongly  influenced  the 
political  decisions  of  Catholic  bishops  and 
theologians. 

Karl  Eschweiler  (1886-1936),  author 
of  an  important  study  of  19th-century 
German  Catholic  theology,  was  professor 
of  dogmatic  theology  at  Braunsberg. 
Eschweiler,  the  dean,  supported  collabora- 
tion of  the  church  with  the  Nazi  state, 
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joined  the  party  in  1933  and  publicly 
defended  the  law  authorizing  involuntary 
sterilization.  Though  he  retracted  his  posi- 
tion on  sterilization  after  being  suspended 
from  the  priesthood  and  deprived  of  his 
canonical  mission  to  teach  theology,  he 
remained  an  advocate  of  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment and  was  buried  in  his  Nazi  uni- 
form. 

Joseph  Lortz  (1887-1975)  was  a 
prominent  church  historian,  best  known 
for  his  History  of  the  Church  and  his  writings 
on  the  Reformation.  A  colleague  of 
Eschweiler's  at  Braunsberg  from  1929  to 
1933,  he  replaced  a  professor  removed  by 
the  Nazis  at  Munster  from  1933  to  1945. 
Dismissed  after  the  war,  he  later  taught  at 
Mainz.  Though  a  pioneer  in  ecumenism, 
Lortz  was  hostile  to  modernity,  welcomed 
the  rise  of  National  Socialism,  and  joined 
the  party  along  with  Eschweiler.  But  he 
had  second  thoughts  in  the  mid-1930's. 
After  speaking  of  "the  basic  kinship 
between  National  Socialism  and 
Catholicism"  in  a  pamphlet  published  in 
1933  and  summarized  in  an  appendix  to 
the  1934  edition  of  his  History  of  the 
Church,  he  modified  the  appendix  in  1936 
and  eliminated  it  in  1937. 

Karl  Adam  (1876-1966)  was  professor 
of  dogmatics  in  Tubingen.  An  internation- 
ally popular  author,  he  advocated  a  roman- 
tic view  of  history  that  made  some  aspects 
of  Nazism  attractive.  Adam's  record  with 
regard  to  Nazism  is  mixed.  An  essay  in 
1933  welcomed  Hider  in  messianic  terms 
and  defended  the  newly  enacted  racial  leg- 
islation. Adam  supported  the  invasion  of 
Poland  and  published  an  appallingly  anti- 
Semitic  theological  essay  in  1943.  Yet  he 
also  criticized  neo-pagan  tendencies  in 
Nazism  as  early  as  1934.  As  a  result,  his  lec- 
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tures  were  disrupted  and  he  was  temporar- 
ily suspended  from  teaching. 

The  final  two  theologians  present 
more  attractive  portraits.  The  best-known, 
the  Italian-horn  Romano  Guardini  (1885- 
1968),  a  man  of" immense  religious  and  cul- 
tural breadth,  taught  the  Catholic  world- 
view  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  the 
theological  faculty  was  Protestant. 
Guardini's  complex  views  of  European 
culture  were  at  variance  with  Nazi  ideolo- 
gy. His  professorship  was  abolished  in 
1939,  but  after  the  war  he  held  similar 
chairs  in  Tubingen  and  Munich. 

The  strongest  opponent  of  Nazi  ideol- 
ogy was  Engelbert  Krebs  (1881-1950), 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  Freiburg 
and  director  of  Guardini's  dissertation. 
Known  for  his  respect  for  post- 
Enlightenment  thought,  Krebs  published 
between  1926  and  1933  three  articles  and 
pamphlets  strongly  condemning  anti- 
Semitism.  He  defended  the  autonomy  of 
the  university  against  government  interfer- 
ence, and  was  suspended  from  teaching  in 
1936  and  forced  into  retirement  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Reinstated  in  1945,  he  retired 
soon  thereafter  for  medical  reasons. 

In  a  final  chapter,  Krieg  distinguishes 
three  models  of  the  church  that  informed 
the  decisions  of  theologians  and  bishops: 
an  institutional  approach,  which  envi- 
sioned the  church  as  a  self-sufficient  "per- 
fect society";  an  approach  that  saw  the 
church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ;  and 
an  approach  that  understood  the  church  as 
a  moral  advocate  and  servant  of  truth  and 
justice.  Each  model  had  strengths  and  lim- 
itations. The  institutional  conception 
strengthened  cohesion  among  Catholics 
but  fostered  policies  concerned  primarily 
with  institutional  survival.  The  second 
model  promoted  a  more  organic  sense  of 
the  church  but  was  vulnerable  to  national- 
istic distortions.  The  final  model  encour- 
aged opposition  to  injustice,  but  lacked 
clarity  on  the  ultimate  goals  of  the  church's 
mission.  In  Krieg's  judgment,  one-sided 
conceptions  of  the  church  contributed 
greatly  to  the  inadequate  Catholic 
response  to  the  evils  of  Nazism. 

Drawing  on  a  wide  variety  of  German 
and  English  sources,  Krieg  has  written  an 
informative  book  on  an  important  and 
neglected  topic.  His  evaluations  of  individ- 
uals are  balanced  and  nuanced,  with  due 
attention  to  their  historical  context.  But 
there  are  some  weaknesses.  An  account  of 


the  status  of  ecclesiastically  recognized  fac 
ulties  of  Catholic  theology  at  Central 
European  public  universities  would  have 
helped  American  readers  to  understand  a 
theological  setting  quite  different  from  our 
own.  In  the  chapters  on  the  five  theolo- 
gians, frequent  digressions  interrupt  the 
flow  of  thought.  There  are  numerous  fac- 
tual errors,  particularly  on  geographical 
matters. 

Nonetheless,  Catholic  Theologians  in 
Nazi  Germany  makes  an  important  contri- 
bution toward  a  better  understanding  of  an 
important  period  of  Catholic  theology. 

John  P.  Galvin 
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A  pioneering  20th-century  stage  and  opera 
director,  Margaret  Webster  challenged 
not  only  stage  tradition  but  also  main- 
stream attitudes  toward  professional 
women. 
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and  Great  Britain,  Webster  is  credited 
with  bringing  Shakespeare  to  Broadway. 
Her  bold  casting  of  Paul  Robeson  in  the 
role  of  Othello  in  1943  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  is  considered  a  milestone  in  the- 
ater history'. 

The  author  Alilly  Barranger  (.Alumni 
Distinguished  Professor  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill)  devotes 
an  entire  chapter  of  this  first-rate  biogra- 
phv  to  explaining  that  production's  gene- 
sis, from  the  time  Robeson  approached 
Webster  asking  her  to  direct  him  in  the 
play's  tide  role,  through  casting  and  early 
performances  off  Broadway  at  the  Brattle 
Theatre  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
Princeton's  McCarter  Theatre. 

When  Othello  finally  ran  in  New 
York,  the  production  had,  according  to 
Barranger,  "an  enormous  impact  on  the 
careers  of  African  American  actors  in  the 
American  commercial  theatre,  on  the 
beginnings  of  multiracial  casting  in  com- 
panies, and  on  the  perception  of  William 
Shakespeare  as  a  'box  office'  playwright." 

W  ebster's  production  of  "Othello" 
illustrates  the  director's  independent 
nature  and  her  disregard  of  archaic  stage 
traditions.  Just  as  she  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  unwritten  rules  about  who  may 


and  may  not  appear  on  stage,  Webster 
ignored  the  contemporary  wisdom  about  a 
woman's  "proper"  place  in  the  profession. 

Since  she  aspired  to  follow  in  her  par- 
ents' theatrical  footsteps,  Margaret 
Webster  began  working  as  an  actress  in 
England.  Relegated  to  "minor  roles  in 
largely  undistinguished  plays,"  Webster 
veered  toward  the  director's  chair  when 
Maurice  Evans  offered  her  the  opportuni- 
ty to  direct  him  in  a  repertory  of  four  plays 
in  New  York  during  the  1937  season. 

Why  Evans  made  this  offer  is  a  bit  of  a 
mystery.  Webster  did  not  have  any  compa- 
rable experience  in  the  West  End,  nor  had 
she  shown  much  enthusiasm  for  directing 
as  a  full-time  career,  yet  she  accepted  the 
position.  Some  people  feel  her  strong 
Shakespearean  background  was  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  offer,  while  others 
believe  May  Whitty,  Webster's  mother, 
may  have  exerted  some  pressure  on  Evans 
to  bring  her  daughter  to  New  York.  At  any 
rate,  convinced  he  could  influence 
Webster's  artistic  decisions  and  "control 
the  production  from  center  stage,"  Evans 
made  the  offer  and  the  31 -year-old  actress 
said  yes. 

Calling  her  subject  "a  phenomenon  in 
the  Broadway  theatre  of  1937,"  Barranger 


explains  that  a  woman  director  hired  for  a 
Broadway  production,  and  a 
Shakespearean  play  to  boot,  was  a  closely 
scrutinized  event.  Surprising  the  skeptics 
and  delighting  theater  lovers,  Webster  did 
an  admirable  job.  As  the  productions  cap- 
tured the  imaginations  of  Broadway's  the- 
atergoers and  the  acclaim  of  the  critics, 
Margaret  Webster  had  launched  a  new 
career. 

By  the  late  1930's  she  was  in  demand 
as  a  director  and  was  working  with  the 
biggest  names  in  the  business.  Never  com- 
pletely turning  her  back  on  acting,  she  also 
found  the  time  to  hone  her  skills  as  a  char- 
acter actress.  Barranger  writes  that  Brooks 
Atkinson,  calling  Webster  "the  ablest 
woman  in  our  theatre,"  bemoaned  the  fact 
she  did  not  appear  frequently  enough  on 
the  Broadway  stage. 

Another  milestone  in  her  career  was 
reached  in  1950  when  Webster  was  asked 
by  Rudolf  Bing,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  to 
stage  Verdi's  "Don  Carlo,"  which  would 
be  the  opening  opera  of  the  new  season. 

This  new  venture  into  opera  was  as 
successful  as  her  other  endeavors.  But  at 
the  same  time  as  she  was  paging  through 
the  libretto  and  consulting  with  the  set 
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designer  Rolf  Gerard,  who  was  also  mak- 
ing his  Met  debut,  Webster  came  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  House  un-American 
Activities  Committee.  She  went  before 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy's  infamous  sub- 
committee in  1953. 

In  retrospect,  this  time  represented 
some  of  the  most  pronounced  highs  and 
lows  in  Webster's  life.  The  turmoil  associ- 
ated with  die  McCarthy  committee  hear- 
ing, the  deaths  of  some  family  members 
and  changes  in  her  own  personal  relation- 
ships were  devastating.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  opera  productions  she  staged  were  well 
received,  and  Webster  continued  directing 
both  on  Broadway  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Up  to  the  day  of  her  death  at  the  age  of 
67,  Webster  remained  active  in  the  the- 
ater. Although  dying  of  cancer,  she  was 
still  making  plans  to  record  a  series  of  dra- 
matic readings  for  a  New  York  production 
company. 

Milly  Barranger  has  written  the  defini- 
tive biography  of  Margaret  Webster,  pro- 
viding a  fascinating  glimpse  into  the  direc- 
tor's personal  and  family  life,  while  chron- 
icling every  aspect  of  Webster's  profes- 
sional career.  It  seems  nothing  has  been 
omitted  from  the  story.  Webster's  success- 
es and  failures,  her  blemishes  and  her  laud- 
able characteristics,  and  the  highs  and  the 
lows  of  a  long  life  are  all  here. 

Robert  Walch 
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A  man  stands  in  a  cave.  Before  him  glitters 
an  array  of  beautiful  objects,  some  dishes 
or  platters,  but  mostly  cups.  All  are  entic- 
ing, but  only  one  is  the  object  he  seeks.  He 
reaches  out  and  grasps  the  plainest  of  all. 
"That's  the  cup  of  a  carpenter,"  he  avers. 
Has  he  chosen  correctly?  For  readers  of 
Richard  Barber's  well-written  and  lavishly 
illustrated  account  of  the  medieval  and 
modern  re-imaginings  of  the  so-called 
Holy  Grail,  the  better  question  might  be, 
why  did  the  man  think  the  object  of  his 
search  should  be  a  cup  at  all? 

As  Barber  expertly  shows,  in  recent 
centuries  the  Holy  Grail  has  come  to 
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mean  many  tilings  to  many  people,  almost 
all  of  them  overlaid  with  contemporary 
desires  not  necessarily  traceable  to  a  veri- 
fiable historical  past.  One  of  the  most 
durable  of  these  desires  is  that  the  Grail 
should  be  a  physical,  potentially  archeo- 
logically  recoverable  thing,  as  it  is  in  the 
scene  from  the  film  "Indiana  Jones  and 
the  Last  Crusade"  (1989)  referred  to 
above.  Even  more  frequently,  if  paradoxi- 
cally, given  its  often  vividly  imagined 
materiality,  the  "true"  Grail  has  been 
taken  to  exist  only  in  the  imagination  as  a 
perfect  and  therefore  unattainable  ideal. 
This  is  the  form  it  takes  in  Charles 
Williams's  War  in  Heaven  (1930),  where 
the  Grail  represents  something  different 
to  each  of  the  main  characters:  family  tra- 
dition, literary  inspiration,  religious  expe- 
rience at  its  best. 

Barber,  a  British  historian,  charts  all  of 
these  imaginative  transformations  from 
the  late  18th-century  rediscovery  of  the 
Arthurian  stories  in  which  the  Grail  leg- 
ends are  embedded  to  their  modern  re- 
enactments  in  opera,  ritual  and  film — as 
over  and  again  poets,  artists  and  librettists, 
archeologists,  novelists  and  neo-pagans 
have  recast  the  Grail  in  the  mold  of  their 


own  desires.  Such  is  the  great  strength  of 
the  imagination.  The  problem  is  that  for 
the  imagined  artifact  (the  Grail)  to  work  as 
a  stimulus  to  further  imagination  (stories 
involving  the  Grail),  it  must  on  some  level 
still  be  believed  to  be — or  to  have  at  one 
time  been — real.  And  this  is  the  one  thing 
that  for  objectively  inclined,  agnostic  his- 
torians like  Barber,  it  is  most  certainly  not. 

Hence,  arguably,  the  great  poignancy 
of  his  book.  "This  is  not  the  book,"  he  con- 
cludes, "I  expected  to  write  when  I  start- 
ed." Instead  of  recounting  stories  going 
back  to  pagan  myth  and  shapes  only  "dimly 
discernable  in  the  remote  past,"  Barber 
found  himself  writing  a  literary  history  that 
starts  in  the  late  12  th  century,  with  the 
Arthurian  romances  of  Chretien  de  Troyes 
and  a  Grail  that  was  not  only  clearly  dis- 
cernable, but  ordinarily  shaped:  no  chalice- 
like "cup  of  a  carpenter,"  but  rather  a  mun- 
dane serving  dish  or  graal. 

What  was  this  graaf?  Whom  did  it 
serve?  These  were  the  questions  that 
Perceval,  the  protagonist  of  Chretien's 
story,  should  have  asked,  but  didn't,  as  he 
sat  at  the  banquet  of  the  wounded  father  of 
the  Fisher  King.  Hard  as  it  is  for  modern 
readers,  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Grail 


and  its  service  as  the  center  of  die  story, 
from  Chretien's  perspective  the  real  mys- 
tery was  this:  Why  did  Perceval  fail  to 
speak?  The  graal,  by  contrast,  was  a  "holy 
thing,"  not  because  there  was  anything  par- 
ticularly mysterious  about  it,  but  because  it 
bore  the  host  that  sustained  the  king. 

For  Chretien's  contemporary  admirers 
and  succeeding  ones,  nevertheless,  that  it 
bore  the  host  was  mystery  enough,  for  this 
was  the  greatest  mystery  they  encountered 
in  their  daily  lives:  the  transubstantiation  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  by  which  not  only  tongue-tied 
knights  and  wounded  kings,  but  humanity 
itself  had  been  redeemed.  Anything  associ- 
ated with  this  mystery,  even  something  as 
prosaic  as  a  serving  dish,  was  grist  for  fur- 
ther speculation.  As  Barber  shows,  within 
50  years  of  Chretien's  writing,  the  graal  of 
the  Fisher  King  had  been  transformed  into 
the  vessel  on  which  Christ  broke  bread  at 
the  Last  Supper,  which  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  then  used  to  collect  the  blood 
flowing  from  Christ's  wounds  after  his 
body  was  taken  from  the  cross. 

Later  storytellers  added  further 
details:  the  Grail  could  be  seen  only  by  a 
knight  who  was  physically  and  spiritually 
pure;  it  might  take  the  form  of  a  precious 
stone  or  chalice;  it  had  powers  not  only  to 
feed,  but  also  to  heal.  By  the  time  Sir 
Thomas  Malory  took  up  the  story  in  the 
late  15th  century,  the  Grail  had  quite  lit- 
erally taken  on  a  life  of  its  own,  indepen- 
dent of  the  stories  within  which  it  had 
originally  been  imagined.  And  yet,  curi- 
ously, it  remained  an  object  that  no  one 
living  claimed  ever  to  have  seen.  There  is 
no  medieval  tradition  of  the  Grail  as  a 
physical  relic. 

This,  historically  speaking,  is  the  real 
mystery  of  the  Grail:  what  began  as  a  lit- 
erary image  with  a  clear  Christian  origin 
has  become,  over  the  past  two  centuries,  at 
once  an  object  to  be  sought  (Indiana-Jones 
style)  as  a  material  witness  to  the  reality  of 
faith,  and  a  "self-sacred  cult  object"  that 
those  opposed  to  the  traditional  structures 
of  Christianity  can  use  to  escape  "into  a 
world  where  everything  has  a  voice." 
Spiritually  speaking,  this  is  also,  arguably, 
its  great  irony,  as  Barber  shows  so  well. 
First  imagined  as  a  serving  platter  for  the 
body  of  the  incarnate  King,  it  has  since 
been  taken  up  as  a  symbol  for  that  truth 
which  many,  including  Barber,  now  fear  it 
is  vain  to  seek.  Rachel  Fulton 
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BENEFACTORS  sought,  donations  begged  for 
struggling  Mississippi  Delta  mission.  Two  reli- 
gious sisters  serve  small  rural  parish,  do  Hispanic 
I  outreach,  prison  ministry,  interracial  and  inter- 
faith  partnerships  and  after-school  program. 
Write:  Delta  Catholic  Ministries,  Box  307, 
Rosedale,  MS  38769. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  NEED  NOTHING,  help  someone 
in  Ecuador  who  needs  a  wheelchair.  A  custom- 
made  chair  costs  $350.  Every  contribution  helps. 
Web  site:  www.fuvirese.org. 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent  Catholic 
parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the  inner  city 
since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  for  welcome  table, 
neighborhood  pantry,  furniture/thrift  program, 
tutoring  center.  Renovations,  St.John's/St.  Ann's, 
157  Franklin  Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 
www.srjohnsstanns.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center,  the  leading  resource  for  the 
best  of  thinking  and  practice  in  Catholic  pastoral 
ministry,  seeks  its  first  Director  of  Development. 
A  great  opportunity  for  an  enthusiastic,  creative 
person  who  knows  and  loves  Catholic  parish  life; 
excellent  writing  and  verbal  skills  and  computer 
literacy  are  essential.  Part  time  or  full  time.  Please 
send  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Eugene 
Lauer,  National  Pastoral  Life  Center,  18  Bleecker 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10012;  e-mail: 
elauer@nplc.org.  No  phone  calls. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  John  s  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass.  Full-time  position  with  competi- 

:  rive  salary/benefits.  Responsibilities  include  regu- 
lar participation  at  worship;  coordinating/direct- 
ing choir,  cantors,  musicians;  collaboration  in  the 

;  work  of  liturgical  planning;  maintaining/improv- 
ing quality  in  all  areas  of  liturgical  music,  includ- 

i  ing  chant.  Qualifications:  master's  in  church 
music  or  equivalent  and  work  in  liturgical  studies 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition.  Skilled  organist. 
Parish  experience  is  preferred.  Send  resume  to: 
Rev.  William  Kelly,  St.  John's  Seminary,  127 
Lake  St.,  Brighton,  MA  02135.  Initial  contact  by 

i  e-mail  atrev.william.kelly@sjs.edu.  Position  avail- 
able January  2005. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  National  Association  of 
Catholic  Chaplains.  Not-for-profit  national  orga- 
nization seeks  Executive  Director  with  collabora- 
tive style  to  lead  membership  organization  of  pro- 
fessional Roman  Catholic  chaplains.  Thorough 
understanding  of  chaplain  education  and  practice 


required.  Candidate  must  be  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  good  standing,  with  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  current  theolo- 
gy, ecclesiology,  spiritual  and  sacramental  prac- 
tices within  the  church.  Excellent  interpersonal 
skills  with  ability  to  build  relationships  with  a 
broad  spectrum  of  related  professionals,  ecclesial 
leaders  and  potential  financial  donors  are  essen- 
tial. Experience  in  administrative  leadership, 
including  strategic  visioning  and  planning,  busi- 
ness management  and  development.  Relocation 
preferred,  but  negotiable.  Qualified  applicants 
submit  letter  of  application,  resume,  and  salary 
expectations  by  Jan.  14,  2005,  to:  Search: 
Committee,  N.A.C.C.,  P.O.  Box  070473, 
Milwaukee,  WI  53207-0473;  e-mail: 
info@nacc.org;  Web  site:  www.nacc.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  FOR  FORMATION  AND 
CATECHESIS.  A  vibrant,  suburban  parish  of  2,900 
culturally  diverse  households  with  a  pastoral  staff 
committed  to  shared  ministry  is  seeking  qualified 
candidate  to  coordinate  programs  and  ministries 
for  children's  religious  faith  formation.  The  posi- 
tion includes  the  administration  of  the  current  tra- 
ditional model  of  religious  education  and  sacra- 
mental preparation  as  well  as  moving  toward  whole 
community  catechesis.  The  successful  candidate 
should  have  a  B.A.  or  M.A.  degree  in  religious  edu- 
cation or  pastoral  ministry  and  appropriate  parish 
administrative  experience.  Please  send  resume  to: 
Search  Committee,  St.  Matthias  Parish,  168  John 
F.  Kennedy  Boulevard,  Somerset,  NJ  08873;  e- 
mail:  pastor@smtatthias.net. 
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wisdom.  For  information:  Robert  Cogswell, 
Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434  S.  Batavia 
Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744- 
3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  csd- 
info@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

Web  Site 
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Action,  Community.  Sisters  Online:  www.sister- 
sordine.org. 
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Letters 


Welcome  Advance 

Brian  D.  Scanlan's  forthright  account 
(1 1/1)  of  wholesome  boyhood  experi- 
ences in  the  company  of  an  aging  priest 
was  a  welcome  relief  from  the  depress- 
ing lore  we  have  painfully  endured 
regarding  boy-priest  relationships  these 
past  years.  His  memories  do  not  clamor 
for  healing.  Yet  his  otherwise  laudable 
essay  betrays  an  angst,  I  fear,  that  is  all 
too  common  among  Catholics  still  reel- 
ing from  the  pain  and  shock  of  the 
priest  sex-abuse  scandal.  His  uncompro- 
mising demand  that  the  "abusers  must 
be  driven  out  of  the  priesthood"  dis- 
turbs me  greatly.  Although  I  certainly 
agree  that  the  guilty  should  pay  for 
their  crimes  and  I  deeply  commiserate 
with  the  young  victims  of  this  frightful 
tragedy,  I  winced  when  I  read  his  claim. 
A  new  and  sad  fact  is  that  some  priests 
who  have  suffered  the  allegation  of  sex- 
ual abuse  have  now  themselves  become 
victims  in  this  horrific  saga. 

Despite  the  feverish  rhetoric  that 
frequently  frames  this  explosive  issue,  it 
needs  to  be  admitted  that  not  all 
accused  priests  have  a  history-  akin  to 
that  of  John  Geoghan  or  Paul  Shanley, 
and  they  should  not  be  ostracized  or 
exiled  as  if  they  did.  They  are  not  all 
serial  predators.  Neither  are  they 
beyond  the  pale.  Yet  all  of  them,  even 
those  with  a  solitary  allegation  against 
them  often  years  in  the  past,  are  now 
tarred  with  the  same  broad,  all-embrac- 
ing, unforgiving  strokes,  despite  the  fact 
that  prior  to  the  Dallas  charter  some  of 
these  priests  had  ministered  effectively, 
if  not  admirably,  for  years  in  settings 


without  children  and  with  no  accusation 
of  impropriety'.  Now  they're  gone;  and 
given  their  record  of  restoration  and 
service,  there  are  still  those  who  would 
drum  them  out  of  the  priesthood  alto- 
gether. Did  somebody  say  "justice"? 

Faced  with  wrenching  decisions, 
people  sometimes  ask,  "What  would 
Jesus  do?"  Some  fathers  of  the  church 
judged  Peter's  denial  of  the  Lord.a 
crime  without  parallel.  But  Jesus  did  not 
drive  him  out  of  the  apostolic  college. 
He  not  only  forgave  him;  he  reinstated 
him.  The  fallen,  restored  Peter  retained 
his  leadership  of  the  church.  Is  this  just 
a  pious  story  to  make  us  feel  good  dur- 
ing Holy  Week,  or  should  Jesus'  action 
be  a  paradigm  for  our  own  conduct  in 
these  anguished,  traumatic  times? 

Perhaps  the  bishops  will  revisit  this 
issue  when  they  gather  again  in  2005  to 
ponder  the  norms  of  the  Dallas  charter. 
In  the  meantime,  less  harsh  and  strident 
language  by  all  participants  in  the  con- 
versation might  be  not  only  a  blessing 
but  a  welcome  advance. 

(Rev.)  William  T.  Cullen 
Lisle,  III. 

Those  Who  Suffered 

The  Nov.  8  issue  contains  a  thought- 
provoking  letter  from  Archbishop 
Francis  Hurley.  In  it  he  discusses  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People.  He  carefully  states  some 
of  the  objections  that  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, including  several  bishops,  have 
made  about  the  charter.  His  concern  is 
about  the  requirement  that  all  priest 
abusers  be  dismissed  from  active  min- 


istry. Is  "zero  tolerance"  too  harsh  an 
action? 

I  am  moved  by  Archishop  Hurley's 
well-stated  concerns  for  the  priests 
involved.  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
changes  that  he  proposes.  It  is  true  that 
the  charter  was  voted  on  rapidly,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  forget  the  context  in 
which  the  deliberation  occurred.  Many 
of  us  laypeople  were  scandalized  by  the 
repeated  failure  of  the  church  hierarchy 
to  take  appropriate  action  when  this 
problem  came  to  their  attention.  This 
was  not  only  a  crime  of  sexual  abuse.  It 
was  also  a  failure  of  leadership. 

The  requirement  that  past  offend- 
ers be  dismissed  from  active  ministry, 
even  for  abuse  in  the  distant  past,  is  a 
complex  and  difficult  policy.  Arch- 
bishop Hurley  asks,  "Do  not  the  bish- 
ops believe  in  forgiveness,  conversion  of 
soul  and  reconciliation?"  Several 
thoughts  come  to  mind. 

First  of  all,  pedophilia  is  an  illness,  a 
.compulsion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  "conversion  of  soul"  can  change 
this  personality  defect. 

Second,  forgiveness  does  not  negate 
the  effects  of  a  crime.  If  a  teacher  or  a 
coach  abuses,  that  person  is  fired  from 
his  or  her  job  as  well  as  arrested.  They 
would  never  again  be  able  to  work  in 
their  former  professions. 

Yes,  we  must  forgive.  Nothing  less 
is  expected  of  us.  But  return  them  to 
active  ministry?  Do  we  hold  priests  to  a 
different  standard  than  the  laity? 

People  who  were  abused  have  to 
live  with  the  effects  of  this  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  Many  will  live  extremely 
dysfunctional  lives.  Suicide  is  not 
unheard  of.  People  who  were  abused 
can  sometimes  forgive  the  abusers  and 
yet  still  be  overwhelmed  by  their  suffer- 
ing. Let  us  not  confuse  forgiveness  with 
forgetting  the  consequences  of  this 
crime. 

Archbishop  Hurley's  letter  makes 
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would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  and  add  a 
note  of  caution.  I  speak  from  a  dual 
perspective.  As  a  U.S.  citizen,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  American  involvement 
in  the  Middle  East.  As  a  native 
Lebanese  Christian  and  an  alumnus  of 
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Welcome  Advance 

Brian  D.  Scanlan's  forthright  account 
(1 1/1)  of  wholesome  boyhood  experi- 
ences in  the  company  of  an  aging  priest 
was  a  welcome  relief  from  the  depress- 
ing lore  we  have  painfully  endured 
regarding  boy-priest  relationships  these 
past  years.  His  memories  do  not  clamor 
for  healing.  Yet  his  otherwise  laudable 
essay  betrays  an  angst,  I  fear,  that  is  all 
too  common  among  Catholics  still  reel- 
ing from  the  pain  and  shock  of  the 
priest  sex-abuse  scandal.  His  uncompro- 
mising demand  that  the  "abusers  must 
be  driven  out  of  the  priesthood"  dis- 
turbs me  gready.  Although  I  certainly 
agree  that  the  guilty  should  pay  for 
their  crimes  and  I  deeply  commiserate 
with  the  young  victims  of  this  frightful 
tragedy,  I  winced  when  I  read  his  claim. 
A  new  and  sad  fact  is  that  some  priests 
who  have  suffered  the  allegation  of  sex- 
ual abuse  have  now  themselves  become 
victims  in  this  horrific  saga. 

Despite  the  feverish  rhetoric  that 
frequently  frames  this  explosive  issue,  it 
needs  to  be  admitted  that  not  all 
accused  priests  have  a  history  akin  to 
that  of  John  Geoghan  or  Paul  Shanley, 
and  they  should  not  be  ostracized  or 
exiled  as  if  they  did.  They  are  not  all 
serial  predators.  Neither  are  they 
beyond  the  pale.  Yet  all  of  them,  even 
those  with  a  solitary  allegation  against 
them  often  years  in  the  past,  are  now 
tarred  with  the  same  broad,  all-embrac- 
ing, unforgiving  strokes,  despite  the  fact 
that  prior  to  the  Dallas  charter  some  of 
these  priests  had  ministered  effectively, 
if  not  admirably,  for  years  in  settings 
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some  very  good  points  about  priests 
who  are  accused  of  a  single  act  of  abuse, 
often  in  the  distant  past.  Several  bishops 
have  publicly  stated  their  grief  over  how 
harsh  the  charter  is  in  this  area. 
Unfortunately,  the  same  letter  does  not 
make  any  reference  to  those  who  suf- 
fered. This  is  an  unfortunate  oversight. 

Stephen  Lieber 
Breezy  Point,  N.  Y. 

Survivors  of  Combat 

Thank  you  for  your  piece  "Hidden 
Costs  of  War"  (Of  Other  Things, 
1 1/8).  The  author  spoke  the  truth,  as 
any  combat  soldier  knows  only  too  well. 
In  my  own  case,  it  took  me  some  35 
years  full  of  nightmares,  weeping  and 
shivering  through  many  nights  before  I 
could  even  talk  about  it.  A  Houston 
police  officer  stopped  me  as  I  walked  in 
my  sleep  on  a  public  street  in  my 
underwear,  gently  woke  me  and  took 
me  home.  It  was  grace  that  sent  him  to 
me.  He  was  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  had 
experienced  much  the  same  trauma.  He 
got  me  into  a  veteran's  group  at  the 
local  V.A.  hospital,  and  I  slowly  became 
better  as  I  talked  about  the  trauma. 

So  before  we  send  our  young  men 
to  fight  in  war,  the  situation  had  better 
be  very  serious.  In  addition,  the  govern- 
ment must  become  much  more  respon- 
sive to  these  hidden  wounds,  which  can 
last  a  lifetime  and  need  careful  tending 
and  professional  help.  We  owe  more  to 
these  servicemen  than  a  discharge  and 
some  muster  pay. 

Peter  J.  Riga 
Houston,  Tex. 

Always  Room  for  Hope 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  article  by 
Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  about 
Christians  of  the  Middle  East, 
"Shrouded  in  Mystery"  (7/5).  America 
is  to  be  praised  for  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  readers  to  the  plight  of  their 
Middle  Eastern  brethren. 

I  agree  in  general  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Father  Christiansen.  But  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  and  add  a 
note  of  caution.  I  speak  from  a  dual 
perspective.  As  a  U.S.  citizen,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  American  involvement 
in  the  Middle  East.  As  a  native 
Lebanese  Christian  and  an  alumnus  of 
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The  Word 

What's  In  a  Name? 


Readings:  la  7:10-14;  Ps  24:1-6:  Rom  1:1-7;  Mt  1:18-24 
And  [she]  shall  name  him  Emmanuel  (Is  7:14) 


Fourth  Sunday  of  Advent  (A),  Dec.  19,  2004 


THE  ADVENT  HYMN  "O 
Come,  O  Come,  Emmanuel" 
is  a  song  of  longing  and  pro- 
found faith.  But  who  is 
Emmanuel?  Today's  Gospel  tells  us  that 
the  word  Emmanuel  means  "with  us  is 
God,"  and  it  implies  that  the  child  born 
of  Maty  is  this  Emmanuel.  But  what  of 
the  child  in  the  first  reading?  Surely 

dianne  bergant.  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


Isaiah  had  some  other  child  in  mind. 
Might  there  be  more  than  one 
Emmanuel? 

Actually,  Emmanuel  is  more  a  title 
than  a  personal  name.  Many  ancient 
people  believed  that  kings  were  either 
gods  in  human  form  or  direct  descen- 
dants of  the  gods.  Therefore,  every  king 
was  regarded  as  "God-with-us."  Isaiah 
encourages  King  Ahaz  to  trust  in  God 
and  not  in  the  military  power  of  his 
adversaries.  He  assures  him  that  a  future 
emmanuel  (most  likely  his  own  unborn 


son)  will  grow  up  in  a  land  of  peace.  Ahaz 
is  told  to  trust  that  God  will  grant  such  a 
future  of  peace  for  the  people.  This 
promise  became  a  standard  for  proclaim- 
ing a  future  king  and  a  future  time  of 
peace.  It  also  nourished  the  people's 
trust  in  God.  Though  they  continued  to 
be  disappointed  in  their  royal  leaders, 
they  never  gave  up  hope  that  God  would 
some  day  bring  that  promise  to  fulfill- 
ment. 

In  the  Gospel,  the  angel  tells  Joseph 
that  the  time  has  come.  Though  in  some 
way  every  king  was  an  emmanuel,  the 
child  to  be  born  of  Mary  would  be  the 
long-awaited  eschatological  Emmanuel. 
As  no  other  king  could  claim,  this  child 
would  really  be  "God-with-us."  The 
angel  also  announces  the  child's  name, 
Jesus.  There  is  a  play  on  words  here.  The 
name  Jesus  is  the  Greek  form  of  a 
Hebrew  name  that  means  "YHWH  is 
salvation."  The  angel  then  explains  that 


two  Jesuit  institutions  in  Lebanon,  I  am 
even  more  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
the  Lebanese  Christians.  The  overall 
picture  drawn  by  Father  Christiansen  is 
of  the  declining  numbers  and  presence 
of  Christians,  and  nowhere  is  this 
decline  more  significant  than  in 
Lebanon,  the  only  Arab  country  where 
Christians  had  a  word  to  say  about  their 
destiny. 

In  the  article  we  are  told  that 
Lebanon  was  established  by  the  French 
as  a  Christian  foothold  in  the  Middle 
East.  An  uninformed  reader  might 
wrongly  conclude  that  this  was  probably 
an  artificial  creation.  Anybody  who  has 
lived  for  an  extended  period  of  time  in 
the  region  will  quickly  realize  that 
Lebanese  people  (Christians  and 
Muslims)  share  traits  with  the  Arab 
heartland  but  also  other  common  fea- 
tures with  their  Mediterranean  neigh- 
bors (Italians,  Spaniards,  Greeks,  etc.). 
This  unique  blend  of  East  and  West  can 
be  preserved  only  if  Lebanon  is  allowed 
to  regain  its  real  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence from  neighboring  Syria. 

Elsewhere  we  read  that  some 


Christian  Lebanese  political  factions 
continue  to  nurture  antagonism  toward 
their  Muslim  compatriots.  I  disagree 
with  this  assessment.  First,  I  think  it  is 
more  appropriate  to  describe  the  pre- 
sent attitude  of  these  political  factions 
as  cautious  and  defensive.  Second, 
assuming  that  they  were  indeed  hostile, 
a  reader  might  conclude  that  the 
Christians  are  probably  responsible  for 
their  own  demise  and  that  a  more  com- 
promising attitude  would  help. 

But  in  order  for  compromise  to 
work  between  two  parties,  each  has  to 
make  a  step  in  the  other's  direction.  It  is 
sad  to  admit  that  this  has  not  been  the 
case  for  the  Muslim  community.  Let  us 
not  hide  behind  the  facade  of  political 
correctness.  Islam  as  a  religion  has 
many  strengths,  but  tolerance  is  not  one 
of  them.  If  the  past  is  any  teacher,  skep- 
tics are  invited  to  visit  in  Lebanon  the 
caves  and  humble  dwellings  where 
Maronite  patriarchs  had  to  hide  from 
various  Muslim  onslaughts.  For  those 
who  will  consider  only  the  present,  this 
article  provides  many  examples  of  vari- 
ous hardships  suffered  by  Middle 


Eastern  Christians  today.  The  most 
glaring  is  that  of  Palestinian  Christians 
who  have  been  strong  supporters  of  the 
Palestinian  cause  and  yet  have  endured 
extortion,  theft,  kidnaping  and  killing  at 
the  hands  of  their  countrymen.  And 
what  about  the  genocide  of  the 
Christian  population  in  Sudan? 

Now  a  note  of  caution.  Yes, 
Christians  of  the  Middle  East  face 
troubled  times.  Is  the  situation  hope- 
less? No,  for  there  is  always  room  for 
hope  in  a  Christian's  heart.  Yes,  Christ 
asks  us  to  forgive  our  enemies  and  go 
the  extra  mile. 

But  Christ  does  not  want  us  to  be 
trampled  by  our  enemies  or  disappear 
from  the  region,  for  we  are  "the  salt  of 
the  earth."  The  current  defensive  posi- 
tion of  the  Lebanese  Christians  is  fully 
warranted.  I  hope  it  will  be  vindicated 
by  history.  I  know  from  previous  con- 
versations that  my  point  of  view  is 
shared  by  many  who  have  been  minis- 
tering to  the  Lebanese  people  for 
years. 

Maroun  Karam,  M.D. 
Albany,  N.Y. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
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the  child  will  be  so  named  because  he 
"will  save  his  people." 

Besides  his  personal  name  and  royal 
title,  Jesus  is  referred  to  in  other  ways  in 
the  second  reading.  Paul  first  identifies 
him  as  a  descendant  of  David,  thus 
acknowledging  his  royal  origin.  He  also 
calls  him  Son  of  God,  another  title  that 
was  used  for  ancient  kings.  Although 
Israel,  when  applying  the  title  to  its  own 
kings,  emptied  it  of  any  divine  meaning, 
the  early  Christians,  when  applying  it  to 
Jesus,  intended  it  to  refer  to  divine  ori- 
gin. Paul  used  still  another  royal  title, 
calling  him  Christ,  "the  anointed  one"  of 
God.  Finally,  perhaps  the  most  familiar 
title  is  Lord.  While  this  is  a  common 
title  of  respect,  when  applied  to  Jesus  it 
contains  divine  connotations,  because 
kyrios  ("Lord")  became  the  Greek  substi- 
tute for  YHWH,  the  personal  name  for 
God  in  the  Hebrew  tradition.  All  of  this 
is  "what's  in  a  name." 


Restore  Some  Meaning 

I  was  struck  by  the  photo  on  page  six  of 
the  Nov.  29  issue  of  America.  It  shows 
Bishop  Wilton  Gregory  presiding  at  the 
Eucharist  during  the  recent  bishops' 
meeting.  What  astounds  me  is  that  there 
are  30  chalices  on  the  altar!  Has  it  really 
come  to  this?  Whatever  happened  to 
"one  bread,  one  cup"?  Is  it  now  "one 
bread,  30  cups"? 

Cardinal  Roger  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  has  it  correct  in  the  letter  he 
published  in  the  diocesan  newspaper, 
The  Tidings,  on  Sept.  10,  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  Redemptionis  Sacramentum, 
in  which  he  grants  an  exception  to  that 
encyclical's  No.  106  when  the  altar  is  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  chalices  or 
where  the  number  of  chalices  is  so  large 
that  they  would  visibly  detract  from  the 
important  sign  of  one  bread  and  one  cup. 
The  bishops  would  have  done  well  to 
chat  with  Cardinal  Mahony  before  this 
Mass  began  (and  this  picture  was  taken). 

Thank  goodness  Bishop  Donald  W. 
Trautman  was  elected  to  chair  the 
U.S.C.C.B.'s  Liturgy  Committee.  Maybe, 
just  maybe,  we  can  restore  some  meaning 
to  the  eucharistic  gathering.  One  can  only 
hope. 

James  Friedel,  O.S.A. 
Olympia  Fields,  III. 


Do  You  Hear  What  I 
Hear? 


Christmas,  Dec.  25,  2004 

Readings:  (Midnight)  Is  9:1-6;  Ps  96:1-3,  11-13;  Ti  2:11-14; 
Lk  2:1-14; 

(Dawn)  Is  62:11-12;  Ps  97:1-6,11-12;  Ti  3:4-7;  Lk  2:15-20; 
(Day)  Is  52:7-10;  Ps  98:1-6;  Heb  1:1-6;  Jn  1:1-18 

The  Word  became  flesh  and  made  his  dwelling  among 
us  (Jn  1:14) 


AT  CHRISTMASTIDE  we  hear 
sounds  and  voices  that  seem  to 
be  silent  the  rest  of  the  year. 
We  hear  lighthearted,  jingling 
bells  that  delight  us.  We  sing  beloved 
carols  that  express  messages  simple 
enough  for  children  to  understand  yet 
profound  enough  to  challenge  us  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  We  exchange  greetings 
of  peace  and  joy  and  love.  This  is  an 
unusual  time  of  the  year,  even  for  the 
Scrooges  among  us. 
But  the  real  mean- 
ing of  Christmas  is 
the  spirit  that 
inspires  all  of  these 
touching  practices. 
We  hear  this  mean- 
ing proclaimed 
anew  in  the  read- 
ings of  the  day. 

The  spirit  of 
midnight  Mass  is 

captured  by  Paul:  "The  grace  of  God 
has  appeared."  Isaiah  announces  the 
birth  of  a  Davidic  king  who  will  usher  in 
a  time  of  justice  and  peace.  "The  grace 
of  God  has  appeared."  The  child  born 
has  come  as  savior.  "The  grace  of  God 
has  appeared."  If  we  really  hear  this 
message  and  take  it  to  heart,  our 
Christmas  greetings  might  actually  be 
promises  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring 
about  this  wish  for  others. 

The  Mass  at  dawn,  traditionally 
called  the  Shepherds'  Mass,  contains  a 
phrase  from  Isaiah  that  focuses  the  litur- 
gical themes:  "They  shall  be  called  the 
holy  people,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord." 
Shepherds  were  despised  because,  on 


Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Use  the  name  Jesus  as  a  mantra, 
realizing  that  you  are  calling  on  him  to 
save  you. 

•  As  you  wish  others  the  joy  of 
Christmas,  think  of  new  ways  that  you 
might  bring  it  about  in  their  lives. 

•  Take  steps  to  resolve  some  person- 
al estrangement  in  your  life. 


account  of  their  frequent  contact  with 
blood,  they  were  regarded  as  ritually 
unclean  and  unfit  to  participate  in  litur- 
gical ceremonies.  Still,  the  message  of 
salvation  was  first  announced  to  them, 
and  they  were  the  first  to  pay  homage  to 
the  child.  Paul  reminds  us  that  we  too 
have  been  made  holy  people  through 
our  baptism.  If  we  really  hear  this  mes- 
sage and  take  it  to  heart,  we  will  be 
attentive  to  those  who  are  needy,  not 
simply  because  we 
are  generous,  but 
because  they  are 
often  God's  agents 
of  salvation  in  the 
world. 

Finally,  the 
themes  of  Chris- 
tmas Day  converge 
in  a  phrase  from 
Isaiah:  "How  beau- 
tiful upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  who 
brings  glad  tidings,  announcing  peace, 
bearing  good  news."  And  what  is  the 
good  news?  "The  Lord  restoring  Zion," 
and  Baghdad,  and  Darfur,  and 
Ramallah.  The  people  who  have  suf- 
fered unimaginable  devastation  are 
being  comforted,  and  peace  is  being 
restored.  If  we  really  hear  this  message, 
we  will  realize  that  the  miracles  are 
unfolding  before  our  very  eyes,  because 
we  are  the  ones  through  whom  God  is 
accomplishing  them.  The  child  was  | 
born  to  begin  the  work  that  we  now  o 
continue,  so  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  t 
will  see  the  saving  power  of  God.  £ 

Dianne  Bergant  < 
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merica:  Winner  at  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  once  again  America  is  at  the  forefront 
of  journalistic  excellence,  winning  seven  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards. 


The  winners  of  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards  were  announced  on  Friday,  May  28, 
2004,  at  the  Marriott  Wardman  Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Catholic  Press 
Association's  annual  convention.  America  won  the  following  awards: 


America 
Ml 


Sin  and  Suffering  in  South  Boston 
Rkhan)  A,  Blake  <*v/»»  tljmk  Bw 


Best  editorial 

"Valiant  Women,"  Sept.  22,  2003,  First  Place. 

Best  regular  column 

"Ethics  Notebook,"  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  Second  Place. 

Best  illustration,  either  with  artwork  or  photo 

"Undermining  Antiterrorism,"  Bill  Tsukuda,  June  23,  2003,  First  PI, 

Best  interview 

"To  Love  and  to  Pray:  A  Conversation  With  Boston's  Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley," . 

Oct.  27,  2003,  Third  Place. 

Best  review 

A  People  Adrift  and  The  Coming  Catholic  Church,  Robert  Imbelli,  Sept.  1 

Second  Place. 

Best  essay,  Religious  order  magazines 

"Friendship  Is  a  Prayer,"  Greg  Kandra,  March  17,  2003,  Second  PI 

Archbishop  Edward  T.  O'Meara  Award  for  single  article  with  worldwide  misi 

"East  Timor:  Up  From  the  Ashes,"  Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J.,  Feb.  24, 

Honorable  Mention 

At  America,  we  are  committed  to  bringing  you  up-to-the-minute  news  on  re 
education,  culture  and  more,  with  insightful  commentary  on  what  is  happen 

and  around  the  world. 


Visit  us  online  at  www.americamagazine.org,  or  call  us  at  (800)  621 

and  give  the  gift  of  America  today! 

America  Subscriptions 
106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019-3803 
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America 


Of  Many  Thi 

Ur  wo  down  Sixth  Avenue 
in  Manhattan,  people 
meander  slowly,  arm  in 
arm.  Rad:  >  City  Music 
Hall  is  decorated  and  packed  with 
crowds.  And  Rockefeller  Center  has 
been  turned  into  Democracy  Plaza, 
filled  with  presidential  knick-knacks 
and  up-to-date  information. 
Competing  groups  chant  "Four  more 
years"  and   I  our  more  hours,"  w  hile  a 
blimp  rumbles  overhead  through  the 
night  sky.  Election  Night  feels  like 
Christmas  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
City. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  my 
nephews  and  nieces  are  at  home  with 
their  parents.  Undoubtedly  they  are 
still  strung  out  on  Halloween  candy 
from  Sunday  night.  My  oldest  nephew, 
age  five,  was  a  bat,  his  eight-month-old 
cousin  a  bumblebee.  My  nieces  were 
"kitty  cats."  The  four-year-old  has 
taken  to  mewing  and  crawling  around 
on  the  floor.  And  let  me  tell  you,  in 
terms  of  pitch  and  volume,  the  coyotes 
on  die  prairie  have  nothing  on  her. 

1  spoke  to  them  the  night  before 
last.  Every  time  the  older  kids  got  on 
the  phone,  I  would  offer  my  scariest, 
most  blood-curdlingly  spooky,  high- 
pitched  BOOOOOO.  They  were  not 
amused.  "Stop  already,"  said  my 
nephew.  I  tried  again;  he  cut  me  short. 
"Stop.  Uncle  Jim,  you  don't  scare  me." 
I  am  learning  there  really  is  no  recov- 
ering from  the  dismissal  of  a  five-year- 
old. 

I'm  thinking  of  them  on  this  night. 
It  is  a  historic  occasion:  the  country  so 
polarized,  the  record  turnout,  the  high 
stakes,  f  wonder  if  it  is  even  on  their 
radar  screens. 

I  cannot  sit  here  and  watch  results. 

  ,;  ;ir<  .Mini  I  nncs  Square  asking 

people  what  they  are  thinking  about 
lection. 

lany  have  questions.  "What  do 
e  in  him?"  "How  long  will  our 
«  left  to  fight  without  proper 
e      iment?"  "Will  the  situation  in 

rgotten?"  "What  must  it  be 
aped,  threatened  with  a 
th  and  then  ignored  by  the 

young  people.  "Will  I 
it  safe  to  travel  in  the 


city?"  "It  doesn't  matter  who  wins  the 
election;  the  country  will  remain  divid- 
ed." "I  don't  care  who  wins.  I  just  want 
peace."  A  young  man  from  Bangladesh 
told  me  about  his  poetry.  Another  sang 
me  a  rap  song  and  told  me  to  vote  for 
him. 

One  girl  said  nothing.  She  had  her 
eyes  on  a  computer  screen  when  I 
spoke.  She  sold  instant  photos.  The 
screen  was  blank. 

I  tried  again.  "Hey,  what  do  you 
think  about  the  election?" 

She  turned  with  the  slow,  sure 
pressure  of  a  gun  cocking.  Her  eyes 
spit  fire.  "If  I  can  do  what  I  gotta  do, 
why  should  I  care  about  them?"  She 
paused.  "And  if  they  can  do  what  they 
gotta  do,  why  should  they  care  about 
me?"  She  turned  back  to  die  blank 
screen. 

A  month  later,  that  girl  is  still  with 
me.  She  was  all  edges,  17  or  so  and 
broken.  Maybe  I  could  have  reached 
out,  said  somediing.  How  do  you 
make  a  difference?  The  girl,  the 
church,  the  election,  the  world....  At 
the  end  of  the  day  I'm  usually  just  left 
wishing  there  were  something  that  I 
could  do. 

In  Chicago,  Halloween  has  given 
way  to  Christmas  stockings,  rosy 
cheeks  and  pajamas  with  feet.  My  sis- 
ter recently  announced  she's  pregnant 
with  their  second  child.  She  is  sure  it  is 
a  girl. 

1  imagine  my  nephews  and  nieces 
right  now  headed  toward  bed.  I  can 
hear  the  older  ones  hollering,  "Ten 
more  minutes!" 

And  I  am  strangely  reassured.  It  is 
preposterous  to  think  that  a  child 
might  save  us.  It  is  ridiculous  to  imag- 
ine diat  the  weakest  among  us  might 
give  us  courage  or  hope.  But  when  I 
think  of  my  nephews  and  nieces,  so 
much  worry  tails  away. 

Five  minutes  later,  they  are  asleep 
on  the  couch,  lying  like  rag  dolls  on 
top  of  one  another.  SpongeBob  chat- 
ters unnoticed  from  the  TV.  Their 
parents  pick  them  up  and  carry  them 
off  to  their  rooms.  Mom  turns  off  the 
lights;  Dad  closes  the  door,  hi  the 
darkness,  the  children  dream. 

James  McDermott,  SJ. 
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Editorial 


The  Orient  From  on  High 


IN  the  LITURGY  of  the  HOURS,  the  church  salutes 
the  expected  Messiah  as  "the  Orient  from  on 
high"  (Lk  1:78).  The  appellation  pictures  the  sun 
rising  from  the  East  to  shed  its  glory  on  a  world 
enshrouded  in  darkness.  The  French  term  Levant 
uses  the  same  metaphor  to  refer  to  the  eastern  littoral  of 
the  Mediterranean  (Syria,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Palestine  and 
Egypt).  As  Christmas  nears,  the  contrast  between  the  hopes 
inspired  by  our  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  and  the  realities  of  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  weighs 
ever  more  heavily  upon  us.  For  the  darkness  that  envelops 
the  Holy  Land  lies  like  a  pall  over  us  in  the  United  States 
as  well. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
struggle  lodged  in  the  site  of  Jesus'  birth  at  the  Basilica  of 
the  Nativity,  it  was  hard  to  imagine  the  trouble  could  grow 
worse,  but  it  has.  With  terror  bombings  and  counterterror- 
ist  killings,  collateral  deaths,  home  demolitions,  wasting  of 
orchards  and  farmland,  the  security  wall,  roadblocks  and 
border  closures,  the  situation  is  more  desperate  than  ever. 
Because  the  "media  satellite  curtain"  blocks  out  television 
images  of  the  killing  and  suffering  in  Palestinian  areas, 
most  Americans  are  ignorant  of  the  depth  of  suffering  and 
degradation  that  peace  will  be  expected  to  heal. 

After  the  passing  of  Yasir  Arafat,  pundits  prophesy  that 
"peace"  will  follow  the  Palestinian  elections  in  January. 
Still,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  underestimate  how  difficult  it 
will  be  to  reverse  the  trends  set  in  motion  by  the  last  five 
years  of  conflict:  the  growth  of  Israeli  settlements  and  the 
assertiveness  of  the  settler  movement;  the  power  of  the 
Palestinian  militias  and  the  mobilization  of  refugee  camps; 
the  testiness  and  fracturing  of  the  Israeli  body  politic;  the 
demoralization  of  the  Palestinian  people  and  the  ruination 
of  their  infrastructure;  the  rise  in  mutual  suspicion  and  the 
depth  of  trauma  on  both  sides.  It  will  be  far  more  difficult 
to  make  peace  in  2005  than  it  was  in  Oslo  in  1993. 

To  contemplate  the  suffering  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  New  Rome  that  is  the  United  States  is  a  painful  exer- 
cise. Rome  established  "a  peace  of  a  sort"  that  permitted 
Christianity  to  spread  across  the  known  world,  but  Herod, 
its  client-king,  made  refugees  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the 
occupation  authority  executed  Jesus  as  a  rebel.  Under  a  pax 
americana,  a  U.S.  administration  that  set  out  to  ignore  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  and  cultivate  the  rest  of  the  Arab 
world  has  succeeded  in  allowing  its  own  client  to  have  its 


way  with  a  defeated  people  and  in  alienating  the  rest  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  process. 

The  American  non-policy  is  abetted  by  a  wing  of  the 
evangelical  churches  that  sees  the  expansion  of  the  secular 
Jewish  state  of  Israel  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
Second  Coming.  The  three  allies — Israel,  the  United  States 
and  dispensationalist  evangelicals — share  a  warrior  theolo- 
gy that  offers  no  apologies  for  trying  to  bring  peace, 
democracy  and  the  end  time  at  the  point  of  a  sword. 
Defiantly,  none  marches  under  the  nonviolent  banner  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  is  into  this  darkness  of  human  mak- 
ing that  the  Sun  of  Justice  must  shine. 

Jesus  is  a  light  to  the  nations,  shining  into  the  darkness 
for  all  time.  Just  as  he  gave  peace  to  his  disciples  in  their 
grieving  and  loss,  he  can  give  peace  to  all  who  yearn  for  it 
in  the  Holy  Land — and  to  those  who  do  not  as  well. 
Christmas  is  a  time  to  allow  God  to  bestow  what  we  our- 
selves fail  to  achieve. 

on  jan.  i,  the  octave  of  Christmas,  the  church  observes 
annually  a  World  Day  of  Peace.  This  year  let  us  mark  the 
day  with  special  prayers  for  peace,  trusting  that  what  is 
impossible  by  human  effort  is  possible  for  God,  both  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  in  neighboring  Iraq,  where  U.S. 
responsibility  is  more  direct  and  more  serious.  "To  pray 
for  peace,"  as  Pope  John  Paul  has  said,  "is  to  open  the 
human  heart  to  the  inroads  of  God's  power  to  renew  all 
things.  With  the  life-giving  force  of  his  grace,  God  can 
create  openings  for  peace  where  only  obstacles  and  clo- 
sures are  apparent;  he  can  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  sol- 
idarity of  the  human  family  in  spite  of  our  endless  history 
of  division  and  conflict"  (World  Day  of  Peace  Message, 
2002). 

While  statesmen  do  what  statesmen  do,  making  peace 
on  paper,  let  Christmas  be  the  beginning  of  our  making 
of  peace  in  our  hearts  and  in  our  lives.  Let  us  do  the 
works  of  peace  in  our  homes  and  neighborhoods,  in  our 
cities  and  our  country  and,  to  the  extent  we  can,  even  in 
the  Middle  East,  where  our  nation's  policies  have  fash- 
ioned such  painful  crosses  for  others  to  bear.  Filled  with 
forgiveness  and  generosity,  let  us  "as  far  as  possible,  live  at 
pea«.e  with  everyone... resist  evil  and  conquer  it  with 
good"  (Rom  12:18,  21).  Then  the  Orient  from  on  high 
will  surely  shine  on  us  and,  above  all,  on  the  peoples  of 
the  Levant  themselves,  like  the  dawning  of  a  new  day. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Record  Abuse  Settlement 
Reached  in  California 

The  Diocese  of  Orange,  Calif.,  reached  a 
reportedly  record-breaking  financial  set- 
tlement with  87  alleged  victims  of  clergy 
sexual  abuse  on  Dec.  2.  Judge  Owen  Lee 
Kwong,  who  oversaw  the  settlement, 
ordered  participants  on  both  sides  not  to 
discuss  details,  but  The  Associated  Press 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  citing 
anonymous  sources,  said  it  exceeded  the 
previous  record  of  S85  million  that  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  paid  out  last  year 
to  settle  abuse  claims  by  541  people. 
.Massachusetts  has  a  law  limiting  the 
financial  liability  of  nonprofits; 
California  does  not. 

Emerging  from  the  civil  courthouse  in 
Los  Angeles  shortly  after  1 1  p.m.. 
Bishop  Tod  D.  Brown  of  Orange  called 
the  settlement  "fair  and  compassionate." 
He  said  he  planned  to  write  each  victim 
personallv,  "seeking  forgiveness  and  rec- 
onciliation." After  the  settlement  was 
announced,  the  bishop  was  hugged  by 
some  of  the  victims,  who  praised  hirn  for 
his  response. 

The  Orange  settlement  was  the  first 
major  group  settlement  in  California, 
where  dioceses  have  faced  a  total  of  more 
than  800  cases.  Most  of  the  cases  were 
brought  forward  in  2003  under  a  law 
that  created  a  special  one-year  suspen- 
sion of  the  state's  statute  of  limitations 
for  suing  institutions  whose  staff  mem- 
bers sexually  abused  minors.  About  500 
lawsuits  are  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Fenton,  diocesan 
spokesman,  told  Catholic  News  Service 
that  more  details  would  be  released  only 
after  the  settlement  was  fully  finalized, 
with  all  parties  signing  on  to  it.  He  indi- 
cated that  the  AP  and  Times  reports  on 
the  approximate  amount  of  the  settle- 
ment were  correct  but  declined  to  elabo- 
rate. He  said  another  news  report,  which 
said  the  amount  might  be  as  high  as 
SI  10  million,  was  "unsubstantiated."  He 
added,  however,  that  "it  will  be  difficult 
"  the  diocese"  to  make  the  adjustments 
!  t< )  carry  the  settlement  out. 
shop  Brown  said  the  settlement  will 
.  compensate  the  victims  in  a  way 
'lows  our  church  to  continue  its 
>f  service  to  the  entire  commu- 


nity." As  with  other  group  settlements 
around  the  countrv,  the  amount  received 
will  van"  from  one  victim  to  another 
because  of  such  factors  as  the  nature  of 
the  abuse,  the  victim's  age  at  the  time  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  harm  done. 
Normally  about  40  percent  of  such  a  set- 
dement  goes  to  the  attorneys. 


Maltese  Bishops  Reject 
U.N.  Demand  for  Abortion 

The  U.N.  Committee  for  Economic, 
Social  and  Cultural  Rights  urged  the  gov- 
ernments and  of  Malta  and  Chile  to  allow 
abortions  in  cases  of  rape  or  incest  or  for 
"therapeutic  reasons."  Malta's  Catholic 
bishops  urged  their  government  to  reject 
the  demand.  "Abortion  is  and  remains 
the  murder  of  innocent  persons,  whatever 
the  reason  behind  it,"  the  three-member 
bishops'  conference  said.  "As  bishops,  we 
encourage  the  Maltese  people  to  remain 
steadfast  in  their  appreciation  and  defense 
of  human  life  from  its  conception  and  in 
their  total  rejection  of  abortion." 

"The  U.N.  committee's  pressure  on 
the  Maltese  state  to  legalize  abortion  in 
certain  circumstances  is  objectionable  and 
unacceptable,"  said  the  statement,  dated 
Dec.  1  and  signed  by  Archbishop  Joseph 
Mercieca  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  Annetto 


Depasquale  of  Malta  as  well  as  Bishop 
Nikol  Cauchi  of  Gozo. 

Abortions  are  banned  in  Malta,  where 
Catholics  make  up  96  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  383,000.  A  clause  allowing 
abortions  in  life-threatening  cases  was 
removed  from  the  criminal  code  in  1981, 
and  jail  terms  of  up  to  four  years  are  cur- 
rently allowed  for  women  who  have 
abortions  and  their  doctors. 

After  the  .Mediterranean  island-state 
joined  the  European  Union  last  May,  it 
signed  a  protocol  exempting  its  abortion 
legislation  from  EU.  controls.  In  early 
November,  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Human  Rights,  which  oversees 
the  Committee  for  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights,  called  on  Poland  to  lib- 
eralize its  1993  abortion  law,  which 
allows  abortions  only  in  cases  of  rape, 
incest  or  "very  serious  and  irreparable 
damage"  to  the  fetus,  or  when  a  woman's 
life  is  endangered. 

The  demand  was  dismissed  by  the 
president  of  Poland's  Catholic  bishops' 
conference,  Archbishop  Jozef  Michalik  of 
Przemvsl,  who  said  the  request  indicated 
a  "shocking  darkness  in  consciences  and 
thoughts,"  and  was  "another  proof  of  cri- 
sis" in  the  United  Nations.  Abortions  are 
also  banned  or  highly  restricted  in 
Ireland  and  Portugal. 


DAMAGE  TO  CHURCH  IN  IRAQ.  Iraqi  religious  sisters  survey  the  destruction  of  a  Catholic  church 
in  Mosul,  Iraq,  on  Dec.  8,  the  day  after  it  was  bombed  by  insurgents.  The  Chaldean  Catholic  bish- 
ops' residence  also  was  attacked  on  Dec.  7. 
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Scientists  Hope  for  Moral 
Way  to  Get  Stem  Cells 

Speakers  described  to  the  President's 
Council  on  Bioethics  on  Dec.  3  two 
experimental  laboratory  techniques  for 
obtaining  human  embryonic  stem  cells 
that  seek  to  overcome  moral  objections 
about  destroying  embryos  in  the  process. 

One  technique  would  be  similar  to 
cloning  an  embryo,  except  that  the 
nucleus  from  the  donor  cell  with  its 
chromosomal  DNA  would  be  genetically 
altered  before  being  placed  in  a  recipient 
egg,  whose  nucleus  had  been  removed. 
The  alteration  would  keep  the  resulting 
egg  from  developing  into  an  embryo, 
but  the  entity  would  live  long  enough  to 
create  harvestable  stem  cells.  This  tech- 
nique is  called  "altered  nuclear  transfer," 
or  ANT 

The  other  technique  would  harvest 
still-living  stem  cells  from  embryos  that 
are  declared  dead  according  to  a  clinical 
definition,  much  the  same  way  living 
organs  are  taken  from  fully  developed 
humans  judged  to  be  "brain  dead."  This 
technique  would  use  frozen  embryos 
produced  by  in  vitro  fertilization.  The 
scientists  who  presented  the  ideas  said 
that  both  are  theoretically  possible  but 
still  in  the  experimental  stage. 


Anti-Discrimination  Laws 
Must  Protect  All  Religions 

Fighting  discrimination  against  Jews  and 
Muslims  must  not  come  at  the  expense  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  Christians,  a  high 
Vatican  official  told  European  foreign 
ministers.  Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo, 
the  Vatican's  foreign  minister,  made  his 
comments  on  Dec.  6  as  head  of  the  Holy 
See's  delegation  to  the  annual  session  of 
the  Organization  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  held  in  Sofia, 
Bulgaria.  Some  55  countries,  including 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  mem- 
bers of  O.S.C.E.,  which  addresses 
European  security  issues  and  crisis  man- 
agement. 

Archbishop  Lajolo  told  participants, 
"Christians,  who  constitute  the  religious 
majority  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
O.S.C.E.,  in  some  countries  are  also 
affected  by  discriminatory  norms  and 
behavior."  While  anti-Semitism  and 
growing  violence  and  discrimination 
against  Muslims  have  been  the  focus  of 


CHAPLAIN  ANOINTS  WOUNDED  SOLDIER.  U.S.  Navy  Lt.  Kenneth  Nielson,  a  Catholic  chaplain  with 
the  1st  Force  Service  Support  Group  in  Iraq,  celebrates  the  Anointing  of  the  Sick  for  a  wounded 
Marine  at  Camp  Taqaddum  in  Fallujah.  The  soldier  was  injured  during  combat  operations  against 
insurgents  in  that  city. 


many  European  efforts,  the  archbishop 
warned  that  injustices  against  Christians 
must  not  be  ignored.  Archbishop  Lajolo 
told  the  ministers  that  O.S.C.E.  "will 
have  to  treat  openly,  justly  and  adequate- 
ly...the  problem  of  discrimination  against 
Christians." 

In  a  speech  on  Dec.  3  in  Rome  to  a 
conference  on  religious  freedom  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  the 
Vatican,  Archbishop  Lajolo  said  that  con- 
cern for  church-state  separation  often  led 
to  religious  activities  being  penalized  in 
the  public  sphere,  such  as  the  exclusion  of 
religiously  motivated  positions  from  pub- 
lic policy  debates  and  tax  laws  that  do  not 
recognize  the  nonprofit  status  of  the 
church's  charity  work. 


on  Dec.  4  to  a  group  of  U.S.  bishops 
making  their  ad  limina  visits  to  the 
Vatican.  He  began  his  remarks  by  saying 
he  appreciated  the  "outstanding  contri- 
bution" lay  Catholics  have  made  to  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  church  in 
the  United  States. 

But  the  pope  said  "serious  pastoral 
problems"  have  been  created  by  ambigui- 
ty over  the  relationships  among  personal 
conscience,  truth  and  the  social  order.  He 
said  lay  men  and  women  should  be 
encouraged  to  harmonize  their  rights  and 
duties  as  members  of  the  church  and  as 
members  of  society.  That  means  recog- 
nizing that  in  all  worldly  affairs  they  must 
be  "guided  by  their  Christian  conscience," 
he  said. 


Pope  on  Conscience, 
Truth  and  Social  Order 

Pope  John  Paul  II  said  U.S.  bishops  need 
to  remind  lay  Catholics  of  their  duty  to 
follow  authoritative  church  teachings, 
whether  in  private  life  or  in  social  roles. 

The  separation  between  church  and 
state  should  be  respected,  but  there  can 
be  no  separation  between  one's  personal 
faith  and  one's  political  and  professional 
participation,  he  said.  The  pope 
addressed  the  theme  of  the  laity  in  a  talk 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Diocese  of  Spokane  became  the 
third  U.S.  diocese  to  file  for  Chapter  1 1 
bankruptcy  because  of  civil  lawsuits  claim- 
ing sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  members  of 
the  clergy.  The  diocese  listed  $81.3  mil- 
lion in  liabilities  and  $11.1  million  in 
assets  in  papers  filed  on  Dec.  6  with  the 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Washington. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Christmas  Conscience 

£  Read  as  if  you  believed  it.' 


ON  THE  WEEKEND  before 
Advent's  onset,  CNN  ran 
a  special  called  "The  Fight 
Over  Faith."  At  one  point 
in  the  coverage  of  the  con- 
flict between  Bible-believing  Christians 
and  secularists,  someone,  expressing 
what  seems  to  be  a  conviction  of  many  of 
her  fellow  belivers,  professed  "a  strict 
interpretation  of  the  Bible." 

I  found  this  a  bit  puzzling,  especially 
since  there  was  so  little  discussion  about 
the  text  of  the  Gospels  themselves  or  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Jesus.  Even  when 
people  appeal  these  days  to  a  literal  or 
strict  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  there 
seems  to  be  some  other  reality  at  work  in 
their  minds.  There  are  bestsellers  about 
praying  yourself  into  wealth,  preparing 
for  the  end  times  and  avoiding  the  doom 
of  being  "left  behind,"  but  you  do  not  see 
much  written  or  discussed  about  the 
actual  content  of  the  Gospel.  The  "given 
reality"  is  more  often  a  set  of  assump- 
tions— like  affluence,  personal  and  inter- 
national power,  privileged  attachments 
and  moral  superiority. 

Allthough  I  teach  at  Saint  Louis 
University,  a  Catholic,  Jesuit  institution, 
my  ethics  course  is  in  the  philosophy 
department,  not  theology,  so  the  argu- 
ments and  evidence  concerning  intrinsic 
human  dignity  and  the  inviolability  of 
human  life  are  limited  to  rational  argu- 
ment and  scientific  data  available  to  any- 
one open  to  inquiry.  But  I  have  to 
admit — and  I  usually  do  at  the  end  of  my 
courses — that  my  ultimate  "reality  prin- 
ciple" is  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  has  not  always  been  the  case  for  me. 

While  doing  theological  studies  over 
30  years  ago,  after  having  studied  and 
t  philosophy  for  several  years,  I 
decided  to  sit  down  and  read  the  Gospels 
as  if  they  really  were  true.  Sure,  I  was  a 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
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believing  and  "faithful"  Catholic,  in  the 
"notional"  sense  of  faith,  but  I  thought  I 
had  better  really  believe  the  Gospels  if  I 
was  going  to  preach  about  them.  By  the 
time  I  reached  the  end  of  Matthew,  I  was 
undergoing  a  life-forming  experience. 

I  submitted  to  a  "strict"  and  "literal" 
reading.  I  read,  assenting  in  faith  to 
everything  in  it.  And  the  news  was  good. 
But  the  Gospel  was  terribly  challenging 
as  well.  The  Most  High  miraculously 
became  human  flesh,  was  born  like  the 
rest  of  us,  was  honored  by  wise  men  and 
hunted  by  Herod.  What  did  this  mean 
about  God?  About  us?  And  what  about 
those  temptations  to  make  something 
other  than  God  one's  food,  to  compro- 
mise with  evil,  to  lust  for  power  and 
empire  at  the  cost  of  true  worship?  These 
quandaries  were  just  the  beginning. 

Jesus  called  ordinary  people  to  follow 
him.  He  was  a  healing  presence  wherev- 
er he  went.  The  only  people  with  whom 
he  would  later  have  conflicts  were 
Temple  money-changers  and  self-righ- 
teous political  and  religious  authorities. 

The  revolutionary  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  starting  with  the  Beatitudes  in 
Matthew's  fifth  chapter,  is  so  stunning, 
most  Christians  act  as  if  it  couldn't  be 
true.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Chapter  6 
reveals  a  nourishing,  forgiving  God,  and 
requires  us,  as  forgiven  sinners,  to  be  for- 
giving as  well  (even  if,  as  we  later  see,  this 
means  forgiving  70  times  seven  times). 

"Do  not  hold  on  to  your  anger."  "Do 
not  even  lust  after  another."  "Turn  the 
other  cheek."  "Love  your  enemy."  "Do 
not  store  up  treasures  for  yourself."  "You 
cannot  be  a  slave  of  both  God  and 
money."  "I  am  telling  you  not  to  worry 
about  your  life."  "Do  not  judge  and  you 
will  not  be  judged."  Is  all  this  title? 

Jesus'  kingdom  was  as  much  about 
miracles  as  it  was  about  disarming  fears 
and  eating  with  sinners.  His  instructions 
to  his  12  aposdes  promised  them  rejec- 
tion from  people  high  and  near,  requir- 
ing fearless  witness  and  even  laying  down 


one's  life.  And  yet  the  kingdom  narrative 
is  centered  on:  "Come  to  me  all  you  who 
labor  and  are  burdened,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.  Shoulder  my  yoke  and  learn 
from  me,  for  I  am  gentle  and  humble  in 
heart."  Do  I  believe  this? 

Parables,  prophecies  and  indictments 
in  this  first  Gospel  can  be  challenging  or 
confusing.  But  the  overwhelming  reality 
is  this:  the  desire  of  God  in  Christ  to  be 
one  with  us,  to  transform  us,  to  save  us. 
Moreover,  Jesus  was  willing  to  face  down 
any  force,  even  death  itself,  that  blocked 
his  mission.  It  all  becomes  so  clear  in  his 
parable  of  the  last  judgment,  repeated 
three  times  in  Matthew  25,  before  the 
great  narrative  of  the  Passion: 
"Whatsoever  you  have  done  to  the  least 
of  these,  you  have  done  to  me." 

If  you  have  not  tried  it  recendy,  take 
up  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  read  right 
through  it  in  one  or  two  sittings.  Don't 
meditate  on  it,  but  read  it  carefully  and 
slowly,  not  as  a  teacher  or  a  priest  or  a 
theologian  or  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat  or  a  feminist  or  hyphenated 
American.  Read  it  as  a  human  being,  and 
see  if  you  believe  it.  Or  just  read  it  as  if 
you  did  believe  it,  as  if  you  truly  think  it 
is  all  real,  all  true:  how  Jesus  was  born; 
how  he  lived;  what  he  taught;  how  and 
why  he  died. 

Just  as  Christmas  ultimately  makes 
no  sense  without  Jesus  Christ,  neither  do 
Christians.  True,  the  church  and  all 
believing  Christians  before  us  have  given 
us  the  Gospels  and  passed  on  the  truth  of 
Christ.  But  if  Jesus  is  not  the  way  and  the 
truth  and  the  life,  if  indeed  he  has  not 
saved  us  by  the  mystery  ot  his  life,  death 
and  resurrection,  all  popes  and  bishops, 
sacraments  and  canon  law,  stately  hymns 
and  simple  rituals  are  mere  foolishness. 

When  we  seriously  believe  in  what 
Jesus  said  and  did,  it  is  indeed  a  challenge, 
one  we  too  often  fail  to  meet.  But  even  in 
failure  rests  consolation.  For  it  is  Jesus 
Christ,  not  our  moral  achievement  or 
bright  success,  that  saves  us.  As  Zachary 
sings  in  Luke  (and  I  take  it  stricdy):  "In 
the  tender  compassion  of  our  God,  the 
dawn  from  on  high  shall  break  upon  us  to 
shine  on  those  who  dwell  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death  and  to  guide  our  feet 
in  the  way  of  peace." 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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MEDICS  CAN'T  HEAL  SOULS. 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  looking  for  spiritual  leaders  from  all  religions  to  minister  to  the  350,000 
men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to  serve  our  country.  Currently,  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  which,  sadly,  means  some  Airmen  are  going  without  spiritual 
leadership.  To  learn  how  you  can  become  a  hero,  call  1  -800-803-2452  or  visit  www.usafhc.af.mil. 
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A  Eucharistic  Church 

The  Vision  of  John  Paul  II 

-  BY  AVERY  DULLES  - 

Karol  wojtyla  has  always  had  a  deep  eucharistic  piety.  In  2003  he 
released  his  most  recent  encyclical,  Ecclesia  de  Eucharistia,  emphasizing 
the  bonds  between  the  Eucharist  and  the  church.  Last  spring  he 
announced  the  beginning  of  a  eucharistic  year,  which  began  on  Oct.  7 
and  will  culminate  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  October 
2005.  The  theme  for  that  assembly  will  be  "The  Eucharist:  Source  and  Summit  of  the 


CARDINAL  AVERY  DULLES,  S.J.,  is  the  Laurence  J.  McGinley  Professor  of  Religion 
and  Society  at  Fordham  University,  Bronx,  N.Y.  This  article  is  a  short  version  of  a 
lecture  delivered  on  Nov.  10,  2004.  The  full  text  is  available 
at  America's  Web  site,  americamagazine.org. 
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This  Christmas,  give  the  gift  that 
will  enrich  and  enlighten... 
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ers:  "You  are  a  chosen  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  God's  own  people"  (1  Pt  2:9).  The  Letter  to  the 
Ephesians  depicts  the  church  as  the  firuit  of  Christ's  loving 
sacrifice.  "He  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  up  for  it, 
that  he  might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the  washing 
of  water  with  the  word,  that  he  might  present  the  church  to 


self  in  splendor,  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
g,  that  she  might  be  holy  and  without  blemish"  (Eph 
-27). 

\s  we  know  from  the  Creed,  the  church  is  always  holy, 
holy  in  its  divine  head,  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  we  sing 
be  Gloria,  "You  alone  are  holy."  It  is  holy  in  the  doc- 
2S  taught  by  the  Lord  and  in  the  sacraments  by  which  he 
ains  present  with  his  people.  All  the  sacraments  are  holy 
have  power  to  sanctify,  but  the  Eucharist  is  "most  holy," 


hen  the  church  gathers  in 
Christ  assembles  his  flock: 
oly,  catholic  and  apostolic. 


iuse  in  it  Christ  himself  is  substantially  present,  per- 
ling  his  supreme  redemptive  act.  Thomas  Aquinas 
te,  in  a  frequendy  quoted  passage,  that  the  Eucharist 
:ains  the  entire  spiritual  wealth  of  the  church. 
Lhe  holiness  of  the  Eucharist  demands  that  those  who 
ive  the  sacrament  do  so  with  great  reverence,  lest  they 
le  what  is  holy.  The  church  at  all  times  bears  in  mind  the 
ling  of  St.  Paul,  "Whoever  eats  of  the  bread  or  drinks 
le  cup  unworthily  is  guilty  of  profaning  the  body  and 
>d  of  the  Lord"  (1  Cor  11:27).  Conversely,  those  who 
)me  Christ's  members  by  feeding  on  his  body  take  on 
obligations.  It  would  be  a  profanation,  Paul  tells  us,  for 
n  to  enter  into  sexual  union  with  prostitutes  (1  Cor 
-17).  Pope  John  Paul  in  his  encyclical  reminds  the  faith- 
Jiat  they  should  not  receive  Communion  if  they  have 
nutted  serious  sin  and  have  not  been  absolved  in  the 
ament  of  Penance  (EE  36). 

To  be  made  holy  by  the  Eucharist,  it  does  not  suffice  for 
o  be  physically  present  at  holy  Mass  or  to  receive 
nmunion  physically.  We  must  participate  personally  by 
rently  hearing  the  Word  of  God  and  sharing  in  the 
d  of  the  church  as  she  worships.  The  congregation  is 
:d  to  join  in  the  church's  self-offering,  entering  in  spirit 
Christ's  own  redemptive  work  (Lumen  Gentium,  No. 

iucharistic  holiness  is  never  merely  individual;  it  is 
2sial.  The  more  closely  the  faithful  are  conjoined  to 
.ist,  the  more  intimately  are  they  united  to  one  another 
in  his  body.  The  attribute  of  holiness  therefore  leads  direct- 
ly into  that  of  unity. 

One 

The  church  is  one  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  Lord  found- 
ed it  with  a  single  mission  and  a  single  system  of  govern- 
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Life  and  Mission  of  the  Church."  This  is  therefore  a  good 
time  to  look  at  the  eucharistic  ecclesiology  of  John  Paul  II. 

In  the  course  of  his  encyclical,  the  pope  quotes,  without 
attribution,  a  statement  of  Cardinal  Henri  de  Lubac,  S.J., 
"The  Eucharist  builds  the  church  and  the  church  makes  the 
Eucharist."  Each  was  founded  by  Christ  with  a  view  to  the 
other.  Unless  there  were  a  church,  there  would  be  no  one  to 
celebrate  the  Eucharist,  but  unless  there  were  a  Eucharist, 
the  church  would  lack  the  supreme  source  of  its  vitality. 

The  church  renews  itself  by  continual- 
ly returning  to  the  sources  of  its  own  life. 
By  immersing  itself  in  the  Eucharist  it 
takes  on  the  characteristics  of  that  great 
mystery  of  faith.  Because  the  greater 
assimilates  the  lesser,  the  usual  law  of  eat- 
ing is  reversed.  In  a  famous  passage, 
Augustine  depicts  Christ  saying,  "I  am 
your  food,  but  instead  of  my  being 
changed  into  you,  it  is  you  who  will  be  transformed  into 
me." 

This  transformation  means  concretely  that  the  ideas, 
attitudes  and  sentiments  of  pastors  and  faithful  are  remold- 
ed in  the  likeness  of  those  of  Jesus  Christ  as  he  gives  himself 
to  us  in  loving  obedience  to  his  Father's  command.  In  this 
way  the  church  becomes  eucharistic. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  interesting  points  in  the 
encyclical  is  the  observation  that  the  Eucharist  has  the  four 
attributes  that  we  apply  to  the  church  in  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed:  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
(EE  26).  Although  the  pope  develops  only  the  last  of  these 
attributes,  apostolicity,  all  four  ecclesial  marks  may  be  found 
in  the  Eucharist. 

Holy 

Holiness  is  not  just  moral  rectitude,  though  it  certainly 
includes  this.  The  Israelites  of  old  were  profoundly  aware 
that  God  was  the  exemplar  and  source  of  all  holiness.  For 
any  creature  to  become  holy,  God  must  bring  it  into  a  union 
with  himself.  By  adopting  Israel,  God  made  it  a  holy  nation 
set  apart  and  consecrated  to  his  service.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  learn  that  the  all-holy  God,  by  an  almost 
incredible  act  of  condescension,  appears  in  the  flesh.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  holy  one  of  God,  comes  on  a  mission  to  save  and 
sanctify  the  world. 

Christ  founded  the  church  as  the  people  of  God  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  First  Letter  of  Peter  reminds  its  read- 
ers: "You  are  a  chosen  race,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  God's  own  people"  (1  Pt  2:9).  The  Letter  to  the 
Ephesians  depicts  the  church  as  the  fruit  of  Christ's  loving 
sacrifice.  "He  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  up  for  it, 
that  he  might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed  it  by  the  washing 
of  water  with  the  word,  that  he  might  present  the  church  to 


himself  in  splendor,  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such 
thing,  that  she  might  be  holy  and  without  blemish"  (Eph 
5:25-27). 

As  we  know  from  the  Creed,  the  church  is  always  holy. 
It  is  holy  in  its  divine  head,  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  we  sing 
in  the  Gloria,  "You  alone  are  holy."  It  is  holy  in  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  Lord  and  in  the  sacraments  by  which  he 
remains  present  with  his  people.  All  the  sacraments  are  holy 
and  have  power  to  sanctify,  but  the  Eucharist  is  "most  holy," 


because  in  it  Christ  himself  is  substantially  present,  per- 
forming his  supreme  redemptive  act.  Thomas  Aquinas 
wrote,  in  a  frequently  quoted  passage,  that  the  Eucharist 
contains  the  entire  spiritual  wealth  of  the  church. 

The  holiness  of  the  Eucharist  demands  that  those  who 
receive  the  sacrament  do  so  with  great  reverence,  lest  they 
defile  what  is  holy.  The  church  at  all  times  bears  in  mind  the 
warning  of  St.  Paul,  "Whoever  eats  of  the  bread  or  drinks 
of  the  cup  unworthily  is  guilty  of  profaning  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord"  (1  Cor  11:27).  Conversely,  those  who 
become  Christ's  members  by  feeding  on  his  body  take  on 
new  obligations.  It  would  be  a  profanation,  Paul  tells  us,  for 
them  to  enter  into  sexual  union  with  prostitutes  (1  Cor 
6:15-17).  Pope  John  Paul  in  his  encyclical  reminds  the  faith- 
ful that  they  should  not  receive  Communion  if  they  have 
committed  serious  sin  and  have  not  been  absolved  in  the 
sacrament  of  Penance  (EE  36). 

To  be  made  holy  by  the  Eucharist,  it  does  not  suffice  for 
us  to  be  physically  present  at  holy  Mass  or  to  receive 
Communion  physically.  We  must  participate  personally  by 
reverently  hearing  the  Word  of  God  and  sharing  in  the 
mind  of  the  church  as  she  worships.  The  congregation  is 
called  to  join  in  the  church's  self-offering,  entering  in  spirit 
into  Christ's  own  redemptive  work  {Lumen  Gentium,,  No. 
11). 

Eucharistic  holiness  is  never  merely  individual;  it  is 
ecclesial.  The  more  closely  the  faithful  are  conjoined  to 
Christ,  the  more  intimately  are  they  united  to  one  another 
in  his  body.  The  attribute  of  holiness  therefore  leads  direct- 
ly into  that  of  unity. 

One 

The  church  is  one  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  Lord  found- 
ed it  with  a  single  mission  and  a  single  system  of  govern- 


When  the  church  gathers  in 
worship,  Christ  assembles  his  flock: 
one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic. 
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ment,  under  the  visible  headship  of  Peter  and  his  successors. 
It  is  held  together  by  its  Scriptures,  its  creeds  and  its  sacra- 
ments, and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  at  work  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  faithful. 

The  holy  Eucharist  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
important  instruments  and  signs  of  unity.  Although 
Masses  are  celebrated  in  many  different  times  and  places, 
each  alone  and  all  together  constitute  one  and  the  same 
sacrifice,  that  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  Each  Mass  "re-pre- 
sents" the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  making  it  present  once 
again.  The  Eucharist  therefore  possesses  a  mysterious 
unity  that  is  not  paralleled  by  anything  else  in  history.  By 
participating  in  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  and  receiving  holy 
Communion,  we  are  drawn  into  mystical  fellowship  with 
one  another  in  Christ. 

Paul  says  in  the  First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  that  the 
church  is  one  body  because  its  members  partake  of  the  one 
bread,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord  (1  Cor  10:17).  The  fathers 
of  the  church  were  keenly  conscious  of  this  unitive  power. 
Many  of  them,  including  John  Chrysostom,  dwell  on  the 
symbolism  of  the  bread  and  wine,  which  suggest  how  many 
things  can  be  fused  into  unity,  as  many  individuals  are  in  the 
church.  The  loaf  is  made  up  of  many  grains  of  wheat;  the 
chalice  is  made  up  from  the  juice  of  many  grapes. 

The  Didache  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  written  about  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  contains  the  petition:  "As  this  piece  [of 
bread]  was  scattered  over  the  hills  and  then  was  brought 


together  and  made  one,  so  let  your  church  be  brought 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  into  your  kingdom." 
In  the  Eucharistic  Prayer  3  we  ask  that  "we  who  are  nour- 
ished by  Christ's  body  and  blood  may  become  one  body, 
one  spirit"  in  him. 

Thomas  Aquinas  calls  the  Eucharist  the  "sacrament  of 
ecclesiastical  unity"  and  the  "sacrament  of  the  unity  of  the 
Mystical  Body."  He  also  quotes  St.  Augustine,  who  calls  it 
"the  sign  of  unity  and  the  bond  of  charity." 

For  the  Eucharist  to  function  as  a  sacrament  of  unity,  a 
measure  of  unity  must  already  exist  among  those  who  par- 
take of  it.  They  must  not  only  be  baptized  but  must  be  one 
among  themselves.  They  must  have  a  will  to  be  in  unity 
and  peace  with  the  whole  church.  If  anyone  were  to 
receive  this  sacrament  of  unity  while  intending  to  remain 
apart  from  the  body  and  its  visible  head,  in  a  situation  of 
heresy  or  schism,  the  meaning  of  the  action  would  be  con- 
tradicted by  the  contrary  disposition.  It  would  be  wrong 
for  anyone  to  say,  "I  do  not  want  to  belong  to  your  com- 
munity, but  I  want  to  receive  Communion  with  you."  Nor 
could  they  properly  say,  "I  do  not  accept  your  pastors  and 
doctrines,  but  I  want  to  partake  of  your  sacraments." 

As  the  pre-eminent  sacrament  of  unity,  the  Eucharist 
ordinarily  presupposes  that  the  participants  are  in  mil 
ecclesial  communion  with  one  another.  Communion  is 
normally  reserved  to  Catholics  but,  as  the  pope  notes 
toward  the  end  of  his  encyclical,  there  are  exceptional  cir- 
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cumstances  in  which  baptized  Christians  belonging  to 
other  communities  may  be  admitted  for  the  occasion  to 
holy  Communion  (EE  45). 

Catholic 

The  question  of  unity  leads  directly  to  another.  Unity 
among  whom?  Or  among  what?  The  mystery  of  the 
Eucharist  helps  us  to  answer  these  questions  and  in  so 
doing  points  to  the  catholicity  of  the  church.  In  institut- 
ing the  sacrament,  the  Lord  had  an  absolutely  universal 
vision,  embracing  all  peoples  of  all  times  and,  it  would 
seem,  the  whole  cosmos.  He  speaks  of  his  blood  poured 
out  not  only  "for  you"  but  also  "for  the  many,"  in  the 
sense  of  all. 

In  the  first  place,  the  redemptive  sacrifice  of  Christ 
extends  to  those  who  believe,  but  through  their  prayers 
and  evangelizing  efforts  the  power  of  the  sacramental  sac- 
rifice reaches  out  to  the  whole  human  community.  Jesus  is 
the  savior  of  the  world  (Salvator  Mundt).  The  Eucharist  is 
an  acceptable  sacrifice  that  "brings  salvation  to  the  whole 
world,"  as  we  say  in  the  fourth  eucharistic  prayer. 

The  pope's  recent  encyclical  speaks  of  the  "cosmic" 
character  of  the  Eucharist.  The  natural  elements,  trans- 
formed by  human  hands  into  bread  and  wine,  are  further 
transmuted  into  the  glorified  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 


Celebrated  on  the  altar  of  the  world,  the  Eucharist  unites 
heaven  and  earth.  "It  embraces  all  creation.  The  Son  of 
God  became  man  in  order  to  restore  all  creation,  in  one 
supreme  act  of  praise,  to  the  One  who  made  it  from  noth- 
ing" (EE  8). 

The  church  of  the  first  centuries  was  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  Eucharist  as  a  bond  among  churches.  In  the 
Diocese  of  Rome  there  was  a  practice  of  sending  a  frag- 
ment of  the  consecrated  host  from  the  bishop's  church  to 
outlying  parish  churches  to  signify  the  unity  between  the 
Eucharist  celebrated  by  the  presbyters  and  his  own. 
When  bishops  came  on  visits,  the  local  bishop  would 
often  invite  them  to  concelebrate  with  him.  The  faithful 
of  such  churches  received  eucharistic  hospitality  as  a  sign 
of  communion.  The  refusal  to  recognize  a  church  led 
inevitably  to  a  refusal  to  participate  in  its  eucharistic  cel- 
ebrations or  to  let  its  members  participate  in  one's  own 
Eucharist. 

The  eucharistic  prayers  of  the  Roman  Missal  make  it 
clear  that  every  legitimate  Eucharist  is  celebrated  in 
union  with  the  whole  body  of  bishops  and  the  pope,  for 
otherwise  it  would  be  deficient  in  catholicity.  A  Eucharist 
celebrated  in  separation  from  the  college  of  bishops  and 
the  faithful  of  their  churches  would  lack  the  attribute  of 
catholicity. 
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Apostolic 

As  may  be  seen  from  die  last  few  sentences,  the  catholicity 
of  the  Eucharist  is  closely  bound  up  with  its  fourth  attribute, 
apostolicitv.  The  doctrine  derives  from  Christian  antiquity, 
which  recognized  that  the  Eucharist  could  not  be  validly 
celebrated  except  by  a  priest  ordained  by  a  bishop  who 
stood  in  die  apostolic  succession. 

Apostolicity  expresses  the  fact  that  the  church  at  the 
Eucharist,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  hierarchical  community  under 
the  superv  ision  of  leaders  authorized  and  empowered  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  Apostolicity  also  links  each  and  all  of 
the  bishops  historically  with  the  Twelve  as  the  source  of 
their  powers.  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper  entrusted  the 
Eucharist  to  the  Twelve,  who  were  his  table  companions, 
commanding  them  to  do  in  commemoration  of  him  what 
he  was  then  doing. 

Explaining  the  apostolicity  of  the  Eucharist,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  asserts  that  the  ministry  of  a  validly  ordained  priest 
links  the  Eucharist  historically  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross 
and  to  the  Last  Supper  (EE  29).  Any  eucharistic  celebra- 
tion requires  as  a  condition  of  its  validity  the  presidency  of 
a  bishop  or  a  priest  who  acts  in  the  person  of  Christ  (EE 
32).  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  lay  Eucharist  or 
priestless  Mass.  Deacons  and  others  may,  under  certain 
conditions,  conduct  a  service  of  the  word,  followed  by  a 
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Communion  service;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  not  a  Mass,  a  Eucharist,  because  the  sac- 
rifice cannot  be  offered  without  a  priest.  Those  who  pre- 
side at  such  services  have  a  responsibility  to  create  in  the 
congregation  a  hunger  for  the  Eucharist  and  to  make  them 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  priestly  vocations.  The 
local  community  has  a  responsibility  to  foster  vocations  so 
that  the  people  will  not  be  left  without  the  priceless  gift  of 
the  Eucharist. 

The  Church's  Need  of  Renewal 

We  enter  upon  this  eucharistic  year  with  a  deep  con- 
sciousness that  the  church  is  in  dire  need  of  renewal. 
Although  it  remains  irrevocably  holy  in  its  divine  head 
and  in  its  apostolic  heritage  of  faith,  sacraments  and  min- 
istry, the  church  is  sinful  in  its  members  and  in  constant 
need  of  being  purified.  Many  of  the  faithful  are  ignorant 
of  its  teachings;  some  few  defiantly  reject  them.  Even  the 
clergy  are  not  exempt  from  grave  and  scandalous  sins,  as 
we  have  learned  all  too  well  in  recent  years.  The  church 
can  be  renewed  only  by  turning  with  ardent  love  to  its 
eucharistic  Lord,  asking  to  be  fed  on  the  Bread  of  Angels 
and  refreshed  from  the  wellsprings  of  salvation. 

Imperfect  in  holiness,  the  church  is  likewise  feeble  in 
its  unity.  It  suffers  from  tensions  among  national  and  eth- 
nic groups  and  from  ideological  conflicts  between  differ- 
ent factions.  At  the  table  of  the  Lord,  all  these  differences 
can  be  taken  up  into  a  higher  unity.  The  worshipers 
become  like  grains  in  a  single  loaf,  drops  in  one  chalice. 

To  be  Catholic  is  often  a  mere  label  that  we  use  with- 
out any  realization  of  what  catholicity  involves.  We  use  it 
to  justify  our  particularism  over  and  against  others.  But 
our  horizons  are  too  narrow.  The  Eucharist  can  enable  us 
to  rise  above  this  timid  and  inward-looking  mentality.  It 
will  inflame  us  with  Christ's  loving  desire  to  share  the  joy 
of  the  saints  with  all  the  world.  As  the  first  fruits  of  the 
new  creation,  the  Eucharist  can  make  us  look  forward  in 
hope  to  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 

Apostolicity  is  also  difficult  to  maintain.  In  spite  of  our 
faith,  we  run  the  risk  of  being  cut  off  from  the  vine  that 
gives  true  life.  The  prevalent  secular  and  democratic  cul- 
ture tricks  us  into  imagining  that  we  can  produce  whatev- 
er we  need  for  our  salvation.  But  the  Eucharist  reminds  us 
that  grace  and  salvation  come  from  on  high  and  that  they 
are  channeled  through  Christ  and  the  apostles.  We  must 
humbly  receive  redemption  through  disciples  commis- 
sioned to  speak  and  act  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The 
church  is  most  of  all  itself  when  it  gathers  in  worship 
around  its  apostolic  leaders,  who  maintain  communion 
with  one  another  and  with  their  predecessors  in  the  faith. 
Through  the  Eucharist  celebrated  in  this  way,  Christ 
assembles  his  flock:  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.  0 
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with  Nadal's  explanatory  notes  and  interpretative  meditations.  The 
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The  first  five  commandments,  as 
thoroughly  researched  by  Frank  E. 
Eakin,  Jr.,  in  this  book,  is  a  triple  paradox  about  Jewish-Christian 
relations.  The  first  paradox  indicates  a  similar  and  important 
impact  on  the  two  communities.  The  second  paradox  is,  when 
their  inter-creations  are  examined  more  closely  important  differ- 
ences emerge.  Jews  tend  to  see  the  text  as  debatable  and  arguable, 
while  Christians  see  the  text  as  more  fit  and  authorative.  The 
third  paradox,  however,  is  looking  at  these  issues  from  the  broader 
background  of  Christian-Jewish  relations;  to  affirm  the  distinctive- 
)f  each  tradition  while  affirming  that  each  can  help  the  other 
to  further  maturity. 
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interacted  with  Jesus,  Somerville  distills  for  the  educated  reader  a 
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of  Jesus  as  a  plausible  human  being.  I  recommend  the  book  to  all 
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The  G-Men  and  Me 

Every  birth  has  its  story  by  terry  joyce  darken 


The  image  OF  the  Christ  child  wrapped  in  either  veiy  important  or  very  dangerous.  At  one  point  they 
swaddling  clothes  in  the  straw-filled  manger  sur-  asked  which  man  was  my  husband.  From  my  limited  view- 
rounded  by  nodding  donkeys  and  loving,  weary  point  I  saw  an  army  of  guys  ready  to  protect  me  from  the 
parents  is  so  familiar  to  us,  it  is  as  though  we  were  Jamaican  drug  dealer  they  feared  might  be  lurking  among 
eyewitnesses  of  the  birth.  We  have  read 
and  heard  the  story  again  and  again  as  part 
of  our  core  faith  tradition  since  we  were 
little  children.  Everyone  loves  a  birth 
story,  and  every  birth  has  its  story. 

When  I  was  pregnant  with  my 
youngest  child,  my  husband,  a  federal 
prosecutor,  became  the  target  of  a  death 
threat  by  one  of  his  prosecutees.  The  U.S. 
marshals  became  our  constant  compan- 
ions, our  "special  friends,"  as  we  described 
them  to  our  2 -year-old  twins.  Whether 
on  a  wagon-pulling  walk  to  the  park  or 
pushing  a  cart  through  Publix,  they  and 
their  arsenal  of  weaponry  were  always 
with  us,  failing  miserably  to  look  incon- 
spicuous. 

Their  names  blend  together  now,  but 
I  remember  it  was  "Paul"  who  drew  the 
short  straw  the  day  my  water  broke  some 
six  weeks  early,  right  there  on  the  ultra- 
sound table  in  the  OB-GYN's  office. 
The  chain-smoking,  gun-toting  G-man 
stuck  the  cherry  light  on  top  of  the  big 
government  car  and  drove  like  a  mad- 
man to  the  emergency  room,  yelling  at 
me  in  between  radio  calls,  "I  don't  know 
nothin'  'bout  birthin'  babies!" 

At  the  hospital  we  were  met  by  my 
husband  and  his  cadre  of  guards.  The 
marshals  thought  it  best  not  to  reveal  our 
true  identities,  so  they  took  over  pretty 
much  everything  except  worrying  about 

life  of  our  baby.  People  in  white  coats 
ervously  sticking  needles  into  me 
:nding  to  treat  me  like  a  normal 
:mgh  clearly  I  was  someone 
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she  could  say  some  prayers  and  give  me  the  Eucharist.  My 
behavior  improved,  and  she  came  back  daily. 

Poor  baby!  When  our  daughter  was  finally  premature- 
ly born,  the  marshals  even  gave  her  a  phony  name  in  the 
neonatal  unit,  just  to  throw  all  the  other  three-pounders 
off  the  track.  I  found  myself  thinking  their  way:  You  never 
know  which  baby  could  be  a  decoy!  The  sign  in  her  bassinette 
read  "Baby  Snap."  I  didn't  care.  She  was  healthy  and  beau- 
tiful, and  that  was  all  that  really  mattered.  And  since  my 
name  was  Patient  ZZZ,  Snap  was  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment. 

For  me  and  for  many  moms,  it  is  all  about  those 
moments  when  you  first  connect  with  the  baby  who  has 
been  yours,  inside  of  you,  but  whom  you've  only  just  met. 
I  try  but  I  just  can't  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  lit- 
tle Mary,  only  a  teenager,  holding  heaven's  child  in  the 
straw-filled  cave  on  that  Bethlehem  night.  Maybe  as  she 
sat  in  the  glow  of  the  celestial  phenomena  God  kindly  pro- 
vided, she  whispered  softly  and  tenderly  in  her  newborn's 
ear,  "Rest  now,  precious  miracle.  Sweet  face  of  grace,  you 
are  born  of  God's  heart  for  all  mankind.  Still,  this  moment 


mine.  One  day  your  love  will  save  us  all.  Tonight 
ust  hold  you,  heaven's  child." 

|y  looked  in  her  baby's  face  and  knew  God.  On  one 
think  she  must  truly  have  been  the  perfect  mix  of 

;y  and  chutzpa  in  order  for  her  to  grasp  the  enor- 
her  mission  and  not  crumble.  I  couldn't  do  that, 
another  level  I  realize  that  when  I  look  in  the  faces 
hildren  I  see  God  every  day.  We  all  do.  This  hum- 
nan  moment  is  what  God  had  in  mind  to  help  us 
face  of  Christ  in  each  other. 

•  story  had  a  happy  ending — eventually.  Not  only 
have  a  healthy  baby,  we  survived  the  company  of 
men  pals  well  past  our  daughter's  first  birthday, 
leels  of  justice  move  slowly,  but  they  do  move.  The 
:aler  is  serving  a  life  sentence,  after  a  trial  featuring 
c  testimony  by  me  that  would  have  made  even  the 
sfense  attorney  Perry  Mason  weep  as  he  threw  in 
el. 

:hat  courtroom,  for  a  brief  moment,  I  met  the 
eyes  of  a  man  who  felt  our  lives  were  worthless. 
1  wonder:  surely  he  had  a  mother  who  once  held 
her  arms.  Did  she  ever  whisper  to  him  that  he  was 
s  child,  or  that  God  loves  him?  Maybe  we'll  send 
ard  this  Christmas  to  let  him  know. 
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Every  birth  has  its  story  byte 


THE  IMAGE  OF  THE  CHRIST  CHILD  wra 
swaddling  clothes  in  the  straw-filled  mar 
rounded  by  nodding  donkeys  and  lovin: 
parents  is  so  familiar  to  us,  it  is  as  though 
eyewitnesses  of  the  birth.  We  have  read 
and  heard  the  story  again  and  again  as  part 
of  our  core  faith  tradition  since  we  were 
little  children.  Everyone  loves  a  birth 
story;  and  every  birth  has  its  story. 

When  I  was  pregnant  with  my 
youngest  child,  my  husband,  a  federal 
prosecutor,  became  the  target  of  a  death 
threat  by  one  of  his  prosecutees.  The  U.S. 
marshals  became  our  constant  compan- 
ions, our  "special  friends,"  as  we  described 
them  to  our  2 -year-old  twins.  Whether 
on  a  wagon-pulling  walk  to  the  park  or 
pushing  a  cart  through  PublLx,  they  and 
their  arsenal  of  weaponry  were  always 
with  us,  failing  miserably  to  look  incon- 
spicuous. 

Their  names  blend  together  now,  but 
I  remember  it  was  "Paul"  who  drew  the 
short  straw  the  day  my  water  broke  some 
six  weeks  early,  right  there  on  the  ultra- 
sound table  in  the  OB-GYN's  office. 
The  chain-smoking,  gun-toting  G-man 
stuck  the  cherry  light  on  top  of  the  big 
government  car  and  drove  like  a  mad- 
man to  the  emergency  room,  yelling  at 
me  in  between  radio  calls,  "I  don't  know 
nothin'  'bout  birthin'  babies!" 

At  the  hospital  we  were  met  by  my 
husband  and  his  cadre  of  guards.  The 
marshals  thought  it  best  not  to  reveal  our 
rue  identities,  so  they  took  over  pretty 
ich  everything  except  worrying  about 
e  of  our  baby.  People  in  white  coats 
ously  sticking  needles  into  me 
iding  to  treat  me  like  a  normal 
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the  pacing  maternity  dads  and  emergency  docs.  But  I  didn't 
see  my  husband.  "None  of  them."  From  their  knowing 
glances  I  could  tell  the  white-coats  had  decided  I  was  a 
felonious  mom  from  the  pokey,  here  to  deliver  the  baby 
and  then  head  back  behind  bars.  It  was  years  before  I  for- 
gave my  husband  for  choosing  that  moment  to  use  the 
restroom. 

By  employing  the  highly  technical  medical  procedure 
of  inverting  my  bed  so  my  head  hung  toward  the  floor,  I 
was  able  to  keep  our  daughter  safely  inside  my  womb  for 
two  more  weeks.  During  this  time  strapped  upside  down,  I 
enjoyed  the  amenities  of  a  cavernous  suite.  My  companions 
were  pistol-packin'  Charlie's  Angels;  the  male  marshals  had 
begged  to  be  released  from  the  maternity  ward.  The  place 
was  abuzz  guessing  the  identity  of  the  top-secret  patient 
with  the  private  sentries.  My  room  had  just  been  vacated  by 
Elvis's  daughter,  Lisa  Marie,  who  had  picked  our  sleepy 
town  to  give  birth.  So  in  what  category  of  fame  was  I? 
Married  to  the  Mob?  Guns  for  the  Irish?  F.B.I.?  C.I.A.? 
Princess  Anastasia,  frozen  all  this  time? 

My  faith  was,  let's  say,  in  formation  at  the  time,  but  I 
still  recognized  a  good  thing  when  a  nun  timidly  knocked 
and  asked  if  I  wanted  holy  Communion.  Perhaps  rattled 
by  the  full-body  search  she  endured  on  the  way  in,  when 
the  sister  nervously  opened  her  pyx,  fragments  of  conse- 
crated hosts  flew  all  over  the  room.  For  some  ghastly  rea- 
son, God  allowed  me  to  find  this  the  most  humorous  thing 
I'd  seen  in  months.  I  couldn't  stop  laughing.  The  nun  was 
not  amused!  Still,  I  could  not  stop.  My  behavior  even  pro- 
voked the  gadgets  strapped  across  my  belly  to  beep  madly. 

Eventually  I  managed  to  compose  myself  enough  so 
she  could  say  some  prayers  and  give  me  the  Eucharist.  My 
behavior  improved,  and  she  came  back  daily. 

Poor  baby!  When  our  daughter  was  finally  premature- 
ly born,  the  marshals  even  gave  her  a  phony  name  in  the 
neonatal  unit,  just  to  throw  all  the  other  three-pounders 
off  the  track.  I  found  myself  thinking  their  way:  You  never 
know  which  baby  could  be  a  decoy!  The  sign  in  her  bassinette 
read  "Baby  Snap."  I  didn't  care.  She  was  healthy  and  beau- 
tiful, and  that  was  all  that  really  mattered.  And  since  my 
name  was  Patient  ZZZ,  Snap  was  a  tremendous  improve- 
ment. 

For  me  and  for  many  moms,  it  is  all  about  those 
moments  when  you  first  connect  with  the  baby  who  has 
been  yours,  inside  of  you,  but  whom  you've  only  just  met. 
I  try  but  I  just  can't  imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  lit- 
tle Mary,  only  a  teenager,  holding  heaven's  child  in  the 
straw-filled  cave  on  that  Bethlehem  night.  Maybe  as  she 
sat  in  the  glow  of  the  celestial  phenomena  God  kindly  pro- 
vided, she  whispered  softly  and  tenderly  in  her  newborn's 
ear,  "Rest  now,  precious  miracle.  Sweet  face  of  grace,  you 
are  born  of  God's  heart  for  all  mankind.  Still,  this  moment 


you  are  mine.  One  day  your  love  will  save  us  all.  Tonight 
let  me  just  hold  you,  heaven's  child." 

Mary  looked  in  her  baby's  face  and  knew  God.  On  one 
level,  I  think  she  must  truly  have  been  the  perfect  mix  of 
humility  and  chutzpa  in  order  for  her  to  grasp  the  enor- 
mity of  her  mission  and  not  crumble.  I  couldn't  do  that. 
But  on  another  level  I  realize  that  when  I  look  in  the  faces 
of  my  children  I  see  God  every  day.  We  all  do.  This  hum- 
ble, human  moment  is  what  God  had  in  mind  to  help  us 
see  the  face  of  Christ  in  each  other. 

Our  story  had  a  happy  ending — eventually.  Not  only 
did  we  have  a  healthy  baby,  we  survived  the  company  of 
our  G-men  pals  well  past  our  daughter's  first  birthday. 
The  wheels  of  justice  move  slowly,  but  they  do  move.  The 
drug  dealer  is  serving  a  life  sentence,  after  a  trial  featuring 
dramatic  testimony  by  me  that  would  have  made  even  the 
great  defense  attorney  Perry  Mason  weep  as  he  threw  in 
the  towel. 

In  that  courtroom,  for  a  brief  moment,  I  met  the 
vacant  eyes  of  a  man  who  felt  our  lives  were  worthless. 
Today  I  wonder:  surely  he  had  a  mother  who  once  held 
him  in  her  arms.  Did  she  ever  whisper  to  him  that  he  was 
heaven's  child,  or  that  God  loves  him?  Maybe  we'll  send 
him  a  card  this  Christmas  to  let  him  know.  0 
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Film 


'The  End  of  Cinema' 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 

HAD  I  BEEN  WRITING  this 
column  80  years  ago,  I  would 
probably  have  lined  up  with 
those  critics  vigorously 
opposed  to  the  talkies.  "Who  needs 
sound?"  we  might  have  argued.  By  the 
mid-1920's  film  had  developed  into  an 
incredibly  sophisticated  visual  medium. 
The  Russians  had  mastered  editing  and 
spectacle;  die  Germans  developed  lighting 
and  set  design  that  put  the  darkest  cran- 
nies of  Freud's  id  right  up  on  the  screen, 
and  the  Americans  had  managed  to  trans- 
late the  grittiness  of  their  realist  novels  to 
film.  Most  people  today  equate  silent  film 
with  slapstick  comedy,  but  that  miscon- 
ception merely  indicates  that  sound  film 
became  such  an  overwhelming  presence  in 
cultural  history  that  it  all  but  obliterated 
its  predecessor. 

The  Incredibles,  a  delightful  animat- 
ed feature  from  the  Disney/Pixar  nation- 
state,  should  drive  us  academic  critics  to  a 
prolonged  examination  of  conscience 
about  our  varied  miscalculations  in  the 
past.  And  it  should  likewise  invite  serious 
film  consumers  to  ask  a  few  questions 
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about  the  nature  of  the  movies. 
Traditionally,  cinema  captures  real 
objects,  much  like  photography,  and  the 
team  of  artists  restructures  and  rearranges 
these  "real"  things  into  an  artifact  that  we 
call  a  film.  For  us  radical  conservatives, 
computer-enhanced  images  and  comput- 
er-generated graphics  break  an  implicit 
contract  with  the  viewer.  The  clashing 
armies  in  Peter  Jackson's  "Lord  of  the 
Rings"  trilogy,  for  example,  are  essentially 
different  from  the  massed  warriors  in  D. 
W.  Griffith's  "Intolerance."  In  1916, 
Griffith  assembled  hordes  of  extras  and 
moved  them  around  by  shouting  through 
a  megaphone  while  the  camera  caught 
their  movement.  The  crowds  in  "Lord  of 
the  Rings"  were  largely  assembled  by 
technicians  riding  a  mouse  around  a  Mac. 
The  purists  among  us  feel  cheated.  We 
want  real  mobs,  not  pixels. 

Cartoons,  of  course,  have  been  with  us 
from  the  beginnings  of  the  industry  in 
both  the  United  States  and  France,  and 
gradually  they  morphed  into  the  animated 
feature.  Remember  the  ur-texts  from 
childhood:  "Fantasia  Without  Pot," 
"Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Vertically- 
Challenged  Proletarians,"  "Bambi  Versus 
the  N.R.A."  and  "Dumbo  Defies  NASA." 
Those  of  us  who  make  a  living  out  of 


going  to  the  movies  have  been  content,  it 
seems,  to  lump  all  of  them  together  as 
"cartoon"  features,  directed  to  children 
but  on  occasion  enjoyed  (with  some 
embarrassment)  by  adults.  But  something 
strange  has  been  going  on  in  our  media 
culture.  With  the  popularity  and  distinct- 
ly adult  content  of  television  series  like 
"The  Simpsons,"  "South  Park"  and,  most 
recently,  "Drawn  Together,"  coupled 
with  a  blossoming  of  the  comic-book 
mania  and  computer  games,  the  old  cate- 
gory of  "animated  feature"  has  suffered 
from  a  softening  of  the  margins.  What  is  a 
cartoon?  A  movie  that's  drawn?  "Kill  Bill" 
(I  and  IT)  might  be  considered  Quentin 
Tarantino  cartoons  with  live  actors. 
"Crouching  Tiger,  Hidden  Dragon" 
could  be  Ang  Lee's  live-action  comic 
book,  just  the  same  as  the  Batman,  Spider- 
man  or  Superman  series.  When  do  we 
cross  the  border? 

Along  comes  a  smart,  film-sawy  fea- 
ture like  "The  Incredibles,"  and  we  critic 
types  are  forced  once  again  to  reshuffle 
our  presuppositions  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  films  on  their  own  terms  and 
help  our  readers  and  students  figure  out 
what's  happening  to  the  movies  and  to 
their  culture.  With  the  relentless  popular- 
ity of  the  Shrek  films,  "Finding  Nemo," 
the  Lion  King  series,  "Monsters,  Inc.," 
and  this  year  "The  SpongeBob 
Squarepants  Movie,"  it  seems  important 
to  pay  attention  to  these  trends. 

"The  Incredibles"  turns  its  own  atten- 
tion to  an  analysis  of  the  fantasy  reality 


Dash,  Violet,  Mr.  Incredible  and  Elastigirl, 
from  "The  Incredibles" 
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(pardon  my  paradox)  that  the  movies  have 
substituted  for  real  reality  (pardon  my 
redundancy).  Like  the  American  Western, 
it  appears  to  ooze  with  nostalgia  for  the 
good  old  days  when  real  heroes  stalked  the 
frontier,  only  to  reveal  with  a  wink  that 
such  super-cowboys  and  lawmen  never 
existed  after  all.  The  personas  of  Wyatt 
Earp  and  John  Wayne  are  cartoons,  not 
reality.  The  movies  made  the  West  as  we 
understand  it  today.  Can  it  be  that  car- 
toons have  defined  heroism? 

Here's  how  heroism  works  in  one 
movie.  Mr.  Incredible  (the  voice  of  Craig 
Nelson),  a  legendary  crime  fighter  in  his 
dashing  unitard  but  without  cape,  runs 
into  hard  times  when  his  increasingly  liti- 
gious constituents  start  suing  him  for 
interfering  with  their  lives  and  wrecking 
their  property.  Their  lawyers  recognize 
deep  pockets,  even  in  a  superhero's  tights. 
The  government  stops  picking  up  the 
legal  fees  for  its  freelance  super  lawmen, 
and  Mr.  I,  along  with  many  other  legends 
of  the  polychrome  panel,  goes  into  a  hero 
protection  plan,  under  an  assumed  name. 
He  marries  the  heroine  of  his  dreams, 
Elastigirl  (twang  of  Holly  Hunter),  and 
settles  into  a  dull  life  in  the  suburbs. 
Through  inactivity,  his  abs  of  steel  soon 
cascade  over  his  belt  buckle.  He  has  trou- 
ble getting  in  and  out  of  his  subcompact 
car,  but  that's  all  he  can  afford  as  an  insur- 
ance adjuster  in  a  miserable  office.  His 
three  children  have  superhero  genes.  Dash 
runs  at  the  speed  of  light.  Violet,  as  in 
shrinking,  can  disappear  at  whim  and 
when  approached,  build  an  impenetrable 
force  field  around  herself.  In  other  words, 
she  is  a  typical  teenager.  Jack  Jack,  the 
baby,  hasn't  yet  made  his  move  from  dia- 
pers to  dynamo. 

A  new  superhero  has  come  on  the 
scene,  but  he  is  a  pathetic  imitation  of  the 
giants  of  the  past.  Syndrome  admits  he  has 
no  real  powers,  but  he  invents  gadgets  to 
enable  him  to  conquer  the  world,  much 
like  the  traditional  mad  scientist,  or  like 
Disney/Pixar.  With  the  survival  of  the 
universe  in  doubt,  the  Incredibles  rally  to 
do  battle  with  Syndrome.  Mr.  I  gets  a  new 
spandex  jumpsuit  from  his  former  design- 
er, and  as  a  bonus,  she  throws  in  costumes 
for  the  family.  It's  just  like  the  old  days. 
Mr.  I  has  a  little  trouble  fastening  his  belt, 
and  Mrs.  I,  nee  Elastigirl,  checks  the 
rearview  mirror  and  is  not  pleased  with 
what  suburban  housewifery  has  done  to 
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The  Audition 


In  this  game  we  confess  the  things 

about  ourselves  we've  never  told 

before:  Gary  wearing  the  same  shirt 

for  all  four  of  his  high  school  class  pictures, 

Jim  doing  something  slightly  shady 

for  the  C.I.A.  in  Nam,  Kelly  dancing  topless 

that  summer  to  get  through  grad  school. 

I  hesitate  between  the  public  swimming  pool 

when  I  was  ten,  or  sitting  on  my  brother's  face 

and  breaking  his  nose,  till  I  remember 

Terry  Mayo,  not  only  the  prettiest  girl 

in  first  grade,  but  maybe  ever,  so  lovely 

she  was  born  for  Frank  Harris,  who  wore 

a  coat  and  tie  to  school,  and,  even  I  could  see, 

was  handsome  as  a  movie  star.  A  little 

sheepishly,  I  decide  to  scrawl  on  my  scrap 

of  paper  how,  for  her  birthday,  I  gave  her 

a  brown-plastic-framed  picture 

of  Jesus,  knowing  my  friends  will  laugh 

for  years  to  come.  But  what  they  won't  know 

is  how  she  suddenly  kissed  me  bang 

on  die  mouth  in  the  middle  of  the  playground 

in  front  of  God  and  everybody,  or  that,  when 

Christmas  came,  it  was  not  me,  but  Frank,  gold 

in  the  robe  his  mother  made,  who  knelt 

in  the  straw  with  the  sheep,  while  I  stood 

next  to  her,  cotton  wool  on  my  chin,  towel 

on  my  head,  and  felt  with  my  hand,  for  a  full 

ten  minutes,  her  waist,  tiny  and  warm. 

William  Greenway 
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her  once  elastic  buns.  No  matter.  They're 
off.  Beware,  ne'er-do-wells,  wherever  you 
are! 

The  story  begins  with  a  children's 
book  moral  with  disturbing  overtones  of 
Nietzsche's  superman.  Dash  wants  to 
compete  in  a  track  meet  at  school,  but 
with  his  nuclear  Nikes,  he  will  leave  the 
less  super  in  the  dust  and  thereby  blow  the 
cover  of  the  entire  family.  The  family 
debates  the  cost  involved  with  fitting  in, 
weighing  the  unfair  advantage  of  their 
super  powers  against  the  tyranny  of  medi- 
ocrity. Should  they  hide  their  talents  to  be 


just  like  everyone  else?  The  name  the 
Incredibles  adopt  is  Parr.  They  are  not 
good,  nor  bad,  just  par.  Is  this  what  has 
happened  to  American  egalitarianism  in 
the  age  of  P.C.?  A  good  question.  It's  not 
really  resolved,  but  director  and  screen- 
writer Brad  Bird  can  be  suspected  of  sym- 
pathies toward  old-fashioned  meritocracy. 

Much  of  the  fun  of  these  adventures 
comes  from  its  shameless  quotation  and 
deconstruction  of  other  movies.  In  the 
process  it  suggests  rather  strongly  that 
under  the  celluloid  many  flesh-and-blood 
box-office  champions  of  the  past  are  real- 


ly cartoons  themselves.  Before  he  goes  out 
to  do  battle  with  the  forces  of  evil,  Mr.  I 
reclaims  his  waistline  with  a  regimen  taken 
from  the  Rocky  films.  Dash  races  through 
the  forest,  pursued  by  baddies  on  flying 
saucer  motorcycles,  as  though  he  were  an 
outtake  from  the  famous  chase  scene  in 
"Star  Wars."  As  Mr.  I  bounces  from 
skyscraper  to  skyscraper,  evading  explo- 
sions and  fireballs  by  split-seconds,  one 
could  expect  Harrison  Ford,  Bruce  Willis 
or  Mel  Gibson  to  take  a  bow  for  raising 
the  action/adventure  thriller  to  an  icon 
familiar  enough  to  be  parodied  in  a  car- 
toon. The  music  and  the  exotic  tropical 
island,  the  site  of  Syndrome's  diabolical 
laboratories,  high-tech  nastiness  and  face- 
less armies,  mirror  the  various  Evil 
Empires  of  James  Bond's  villains. 

One  major  difference  should  be 
noted,  however.  With  her  flowing  white 
hair  and  hyperactive  eyelashes,  Mirage, 
the  femme  fatale  who  lures  Mr.  I  into 
Syndrome's  trap,  is  sultry  enough,  but 
unlike  the  usual  blonde  Bondshells,  she  is 
simply  skinny  and  wears  a  business  suit 
designed  for  an  airline  "stewardess"  of 
the  1950's.  After  all,  this  is  a  family 
movie. 

If  my  reaction  seems  a  bit 
schizophrenic,  it  is.  The  kid  and  movie  fan 
in  me  enjoyed  every  minute  of  this  lunacy. 
(I  did  a  rave  review  of  "Who  Framed 
Roger  Rabbit?"  a  few  years  ago,  so  my 
reactions  have  some  bit  of  consistency.) 
But  the  professorial  film  critic  in  me  left 
the  theater  with  an  academic  headache. 
What  can  I  make  of  this  new  type  of  film 
that  uses  computer  animation  to  the 
exclusion  of  human  presence  on  the 
screen,  and  how  do  the  new  techniques 
not  only  put  an  end  to  cinema,  as  we  older 
critics  have  understood  it,  but  how  to  they 
force  us  to  reconsider  the  older  films? 
How  do  we  compare  this  film  to  Bugs 
Bunny  and  Elmer  Fudd  on  one  side,  and 
to  Indiana  Jones  and  Luke  Skywalker  on 
the  other?  Do  we  need  new  categories? 

At  the  end  of  "Weekend"  (1968), 
Jean-Luc  Godard  completes  his  devastat- 
ing critique  of  contemporary  society  by 
dropping  the  customary  title  "The  End" 
and  substituting  the  cryptic  phrases:  "End 
of  Story,"  then  "End  of  Cinema."  He  may 
be  prophetic.  Technology  may  well  have 
ended  cinema,  but  it  will  take  us  a  while  to 
figure  out  what  has  replaced  it.  This  may 
be  a  job  that  calls  for  Mr.  Incredible.  E! 
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Four  Cultures  of  the 
West 

By  John  W.  O'Malley 

Harvard  Univ.  Press.  26  Ip  $24.95 
ISBN 0674014987 

There's  a  well-worn  Yiddish  story  about  a 
yeshiva  bokher  (seminarian)  who  defiandy 
informs  his  old  rabbi  that  he  has  become  an 
apikoyres  (unbeliever).  "And  how  long  have 
you  studied?"  asks  the  rabbi  suspiciously. 
"For  five  years,"  replies  the  young  apostate. 
"Ha!"  snorts  the  rabbi,  "five  years — and  he 
calls  himself  an  unbeliever!"  The  point,  of 
course,  is  that  you  can't  really  reject  any 
grand  system  unless  you  grasp  it  first.  This 
sweeping  survey  of  Western  cultural  histo- 
ry, by  John  W.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  ought  to  be 
required  reading  for — among  others — lit- 
erary and  philosophical  apikorsmr.  post- 
modernists, New  Agers,  Generation-Xers 
and  college  students  everywhere.  It's  a 
clear,  cogent  survey  of  the  cultural  roots  we 
all  have,  willy-nilly,  consciously  or  other- 
wise. 

In  tackling  Tertullian's  ageless  ques- 
tion, "What  has  Athens  to  do  with 
Jerusalem?"  O'Malley  knows  there  is  no 
hard-wired  taxonomy  to  fall  back  on. 
Hence  the  casual  modesty  of  his  tide:  the 
cultures  of  the  West  form  a  gigantic  pie 
that  could  be  (and  has  been)  sliced  up  in 
many  different  ways.  The  four  cultural 
strains  he  isolates  are  (1)  the  prophetic  cul- 
ture of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  (for  starters);  (2) 
the  philosophical-scientific  culture  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  and  their  heirs;  (3)  the  culture 
of  Homer  and  Isocrates,  Virgil  and  Cicero, 
"the  culture  of  poets  and  dramatists,  or  ora- 
tors and  statesmen";  and  (4)  the  culture  of 
great  Greek  sculptors  like  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  of  "art  and  performance."  All 
these  cultures  arose  before  the  dawn  of  the 
Christian  world,  entered  it,  survived  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  leapt  into 
prominence  "through  a  series  of  eureka- 
experiences"  of  renaissances  and  reforma- 
tions, from  the  1 1th  through  the  16th  cen- 
turies, and  played  a  central  role  in  creating 
what  we  call  modernity.  Where  they  go 
from  here  is  not  O'Malley's  concern  in  this 
book. 

Despite  all  those  eminent  pagan 
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names,  O'Malley's  treatment  of  the  mixes, 
matches  and  all-out  wars  in  which  the  four 
cultures  have  engaged  focuses  not  on  gen- 
eral history  (all  the  cultural  doings  of  the 
past  two  and  a  half  millennia),  but  on  the 
history  of  Christianity.  So  the  figures  who 
dominate  these  pages  will  be  the  usual  sus- 
pects: Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Francis 
of  Assisi,  Aquinas,  Pope  Gregory  VII,  St. 
Bernard,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  so 
on  all  the  way  down  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

But  being  "religious"  does  not  preclude 
sharp  internal  tensions.  Aquinas's  Summa 
(O'Malley's  "culture  two,"  which  ralminat- 
ed  in  the  modern  university)  "has  no 
patience  for  the  prophet's  repetition  of  the 
same  battle  cry.  It  has  no  time  for  the  poet's 
(culture  three)  circling  around  and  around 
the  same  sentiment,  or  the  politician's 
recourse  (three  again)  to  'values  we  all 
share.'  The  Summa  expresses  the  intellec- 
tual's relentless  quest." 

Much  of  Christian  history  could  be 
read,  in  fact,  as  the  account  of  one  culture 
taking  one  or  more  of  the  others  to  task  for 
missing  something  essential.  Early  fathers 
of  the  church  decried  the  polytheistic  clas- 
sical education  that  flowed  in  their  blood. 
(The  Jesuits  later  expended  heroic  energies 
teaching  those  same  classics  in  both  hemi- 
spheres.) Luther  excoriated  Scholastic  the- 
ology— and  Erasmian  humanism. 
Protestants  and  some  post-Baroque 
Catholics  often  mutilated  the 
Gesaintkmntwerk  of  the  liturgy  (culture 
four).  The  cultures  mingle  and  clash  with 
one  another,  O'Malley  shows,  like  currents 
in  the  ocean. 

But  the  key  to  all  four  cultures  is  not  a 
philosophical  stance,  but  a  medium  or  style: 
the  prophet's  thunder,  the  academic's  care- 
ful exposition,  the  writer's  verbal  magic,  the 
untranslatable  rhythms  and  harmonies  of 

The  Reviewers 

Peter  Heinegg,  a  frequent  reviewer,  is  a 
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Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 
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music  and  other  arts.  Michelangelo  and  J. 
S.  Bach  speak  an  entirely  different  language 
from  those  of  the  Council  of  Trent  or 
Kierkegaard.  And,  in  one  further  complica- 
tion, all  the  cultures  have  contrasting  con- 
templative and  active  aspects.  Both  monks 
and  militants  can  be  prophets.  Culture  two 
embraces  both  the  ivory  tower  and  the 
emergency  room.  Culture  three  harbors 
both  very  private  poets  and  very  public  ora- 
tors (whence  Yeats's  dictum  that  out  of  our 
quarrels  with  others  we  make  rhetoric,  and 
out  of  our  quarrels  with  ourselves  we  make 
poetry).  Culture  four  includes  both  painters 
and  performers. 

In  all  this  Father  O'Malley  (professor 
of  church  history  at  Weston  Jesuit  School 
of  Theology,  Cambridge,  Mass.)  makes  an 
illuminating  guide.  His  relaxed,  agreeable 
prose  (a  blend  of  cultures  two  and  three) 
should  attract  a  wide  spectrum  of  readers. 
Inevitably,  though,  he  leaves  two  crucial 
questions  unanswered:  what  do  the  major 
cultural  patterns  look  like  in  Christianity 
today  (to  begin  with,  who  are  the  leading 
figures?),  and  how  does  that  picture  relate 
to  the  swirling  chaos  of  contemporary  sec- 
ular cultures?  Perhaps  he  can  shed  some 
light  on  all  that  the  next  time  around. 

Peter  Heinegg 
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Vale  Univ.  Press.  27 2p  $30 
ISBN 0300102614 

This  illuminating  and  engaging  book 
examines  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
techniques  employed  to  interpret  the 
Christian  Bible  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  While  this 
is  not  the  only  study  of  its  kind,  I  know  of 
no  other  that  is  so  thorough  and  by  such  a 
distinguished  author.  Taking  the  form 
more  of  a  probe  than  a  definitive  state- 
ment, this  book  seeks  to  open  conversa- 
tions rather  than  to  close  them. 

Jaroslav  Pelikan,  Sterling  Professor  of 
History  emeritus  at  Yale  University,  has 
long  been  recognized  as  the  premier  his- 
torian of  Christian  dogma  in  particular 
and  of  church  history  in  general.  The 
author  of  more  than  40  books  on  diverse 
topics,  including  Jesus  Through  the 
Centuries  (1986)  and  Credo  (2003),  he  has 


taken  a  special  interest  in  official  confes- 
sions and  pronouncements  emanating 
from  church  councils  and  synods,  and 
what  it  took  to  produce  them.  He  takes 
their  ideas  seriously  and  avoids  reducing 
them  to  matters  of  politics  or  sociology. 
He  is  especially  interested  in  how  these 
church  statements  interpreted  and  actual- 
ized the  Scriptures. 

Besides  his  teaching,  writing  and 
administrative  activities,  Pelikan  has  been 
part  of  the  American  academic  and  intel- 
lectual scene  at  its  highest  levels.  When 
challenged  by  "secular  humanists"  and 
those  outside  the  religious  traditions  to 
explain  the  relation  of  dogma  to  the  Bible, 
he  has  found  the  most  helpful  analog  to  be 
the  authority  the  U.S.  Constitution  has  in 
American  society  and  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  its  official  and  decisive 
interpreter.  So  in  Interpreting  the  Bible  and 
the  Constitution,  he  considers  the  "official 
hermeneutics"  that  church  councils  and 
confessions  have  applied  to  the  Christian 
Scriptures  and  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  applied  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Perhaps  Pelikan's  greatest  achievement  is 
to  show  that  "dogma"  is  not  a  bad  or  out- 
dated word,  and  that  the  development  of 
doctrine  is  not  confined  to  theologians. 
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Pelikan  first  explains  how  the 
Christian  Bible  and  the  U.S.  Constitution 
have  come  to  function  as  "normative 
Scripture"  for  their  respective  constituen- 
cies. Each  of  these  texts  has  been  adopted 
by  its  community  as  its  "norm"  in  the 
expectation  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
applicable  to  all  kinds  of  crises  and  needs. 
Each  text  has  generated  various  interpre- 
tive communities:  "the  faithful"  and  "we 
the  people,"  academic  scholars  in  theology 
and  law,  pastors  and  lawyers,  and  the  mag- 
isterium  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  interpreting  or  construing  their 


normative  texts,  both  interpretive  com- 
munities are  called  upon  to  explain 
obscure  statements  and  apparent  contra- 
dictions, to  produce  learned  commen- 
taries and  to  apply  their  texts  to  new  situ- 
ations and  crises.  In  matters  of  greatest 
difficulty,  they  fall  back  on  a  final  arbiter: 
the  Holy  Spirit  (often  in  the  forms  of 
church  councils  or  the  extraordinary  mag- 
isterium),  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  key  hermeneutical  problem  for  both 
interpretive  communities  involves  the 
place  of  the  "literal  sense"  of  Scripture  and 
the  "original  intent"  of  the  framers  of  the 


Constitution.  In  biblical  studies  this  mat- 
ter is  often  described  in  terms  of  the  ten- 
sion between  historical  criticism  and  the 
"fuller"  or  "spiritual"  sense.  In  law  it 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  struggle 
between  "originalists"  and  "progressives" 
or  "judicial  activists."  Pelikan  demon- 
strates with  interesting  examples  how 
these  tensions  have  arisen  throughout  the 
history  of  Christian  theology  and  of  con- 
stitutional law.  He  also  illustrates  how  a 
definitive  choice  between  the  two 
approaches  is  neither  simple  nor  neces- 
sary, and  that  even  the  strongest  defenders 
of  the  literal  sense  or  original  intent  have 
not  always  been  consistent. 

This  leads  Pelikan  to  take  up  what  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  facing  both 
interpretive  communities:  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine.  The  question  is,  how 
can  the  heritage  of  Scripture  (or  the 
Constitution)  be  faithfully  preserved  as 
the  community  applies  and  adapts  it  to 
changing  circumstances?  Here  Pelikan 
follows  the  lead  of  one  of  his  theological 
heroes,  John  Henry  Newman,  in  his 
famous  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine.  To  explain  develop- 
ments in  Christian  doctrine  and  in 
American  constitutional  law,  he  applies 
Newman's  seven  criteria:  preservation  of 
type  or  ideas,  continuity  of  principles, 
power  of  assimilation,  logical  sequence, 
earlv  anticipation,  preservative  addition 
and  chronic  vigor. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  canon  of 
Pelikan's  writings  on  the  history  of 
Christian  thought,  it  may  come  as  a  sur- 
prise that  he  is  also  knowledgeable  about 
U.S.  constitutional  law.  To  most  of  us 
these  seem  like  two  different  worlds.  The 
author  dedicates  his  book  to  the  memory 
of  his  friend  Edward  H.  Levi  (191 1-2000), 
who  was  dean  of  the  law  school  and  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well 
as  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  in 
1975-76.  On  the  back  cover  is  a  glowing 
endorsement  from  Judge  John  T. 
Noonan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
historians  of  law  in  our  day. 

To  describe  Pelikan's  essay  as  a  tour 
de  force  is  an  understatement.  While  deal- 
ing with  complex  issues,  the  author 
expresses  himself  with  a  clarity  that  shows 
his  great  learning,  and  he  buttresses  his 
case  with  well-chosen  examples  and  quo- 
tations. The  book  will  have  special  appeal 
to  biblical  scholars,  theologians  and 
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from  awakening  (a  person  is  "summoned 
out  of  their  ordinary  existence  in  a  direct 
meeting  with  God")  through  purification, 
detachment  ("a  'holy  indifference'  to  the 
accidents  of  life"),  darkness  and  purgation 
(necessary  to  "cure  the  soul  of  the  innate 
tendency  to  seek  and  rest  in  spiritual 
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ing  with  complex  issues,  the  author 
expresses  himself  with  a  clarity  that  shows 
his  great  learning,  and  he  buttresses  his 
case  with  well-chosen  examples  and  quo- 
tations. The  book  will  have  special  appeal 
to  biblical  scholars,  theologians  and 
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The  Catholic  Book  Club  is  online  at  americamagazine.org 

You  can  buy  a  book  online  with  a  credit  card. 
Sign  up  for  the  free  Catholic  Book  Club  monthly  e-newsletter. 


lawyers,  because  it  shows  how  much  they 
have  in  common  as  they  try  to  understand, 
explain  and  apply  their  normative  texts. 
But  it  is  accessible  to  a  wider  audience  of 
readers  as  well. 

For  those  who  wish  to  go  more  deeply 
into  the  rationale  and  methodology  of 
Catholic  biblical  study  there  are  no  better 
resources  than  the  Second  Vatican 
Council's  "Constitution  on  Divine 
Revelation"  and  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission's  document  The 

Interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church 
(1993).  Having  read  Pelikan's  newest 
work,  I  can  easily  imagine  a  wonderful 
parallel  book  that  might  be  written  com- 
paring traditional  Jewish  law  and  U.S. 
constitutional  law. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

A  Life  of  Depth 
and  Mystery 

Wonderful  and  Dark  Is 
This  Road 

Discovering  the  Mystic  Path 

By  Emilie  Griffin 

Paraclete  Press.  128p  $15.95  (paper) 
ISBN  1557253587 

In  Wonderful  and  Dark  Is  This  Road,  Emilie 
Griffin,  the  respected  author  or  co-editor 
of  14  books  (including  Turning:  Reflections 
on  the  Experience  of  Conversion  and  Clinging: 
The  Experience  of  Prayer)  has  written,  in  a 
comfortably  ruminative  tone,  an  accessible 
introduction  to  mysticism.  Griffin  has 
synthesized  scholarship  and  her  own  deep 
reading  of  original  texts  into  a  modest  but 
nonetheless  valuable  book.  (The  title  is 
taken  from  a  passage  in  Abandonment  to 
Divine  Providence,  by  Jean-Pierre  de 
Caussade,  S.J.,  about  "the  way  of  pure 
faith"  that  "enables  us  to  find  God  at  every 
moment.... Yet  so  wonderful  and  dark  is 
this  road  that  we  need  great  faith  to  walk 
along  it.") 

Griffin  provides  a  concise  presenta- 
tion of  the  stages  of  the  mystic  journey, 
from  awakening  (a  person  is  "summoned 
out  of  their  ordinary  existence  in  a  direct 
meeting  with  God")  through  purification, 
detachment  ("a  'holy  indifference'  to  the 
accidents  of  life"),  darkness  and  purgation 
(necessary  to  "cure  the  soul  of  the  innate 
tendency  to  seek  and  rest  in  spiritual 
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joys"),  illumination  and  the  unitive  life 
("an  intimacy  with  God  which  continues 
in  the  day-to-day  course  of  our  exis- 
tence"). By  reminding  us  that  "God  offers 
particular  gifts  of  grace  suited  to  each  per- 
son" she  avoids  oversimplifying  the  dis- 
tinctions between  kataphatic  (affirmative) 
and  apophatic  (negative)  mysticism.  She 
acknowledges  the  "unusual  phenomena" 
that  are  sometimes  used  to  discredit  mys- 
ticism. "Remarkable  religious  expressions 
may  happen  when  hearts  are  on  fire  for 


God,  but  mysticism  should  not  be  equated 
with  the  strange  or  the  paranormal." 
Griffin  pays  attention  to  and  interprets  the 
intimate,  erotic  "love  language  of  the  mys- 
tics," which  is  "the  best  they  can  do  to 
speak  of  a  love  that  is  ineffable,  unknow- 
able, beyond  imagining." 

Griffin  writes  about  the  saints,  poets, 
religious  leaders  and  authors  one  associ- 
ates with  mysticism,  but  she  also  expands 
the  discussion  to  include  a  thoughtful  por- 
trait of  St.  Paul  as  a  mystic  and  prophet. 


"The  Hebrew  prophet  laid  himself  open 
to  being  possessed  by  the  Divine.  The 
prophetic  ideal  is  a  mystical  ideal...." 
Paul's  discourse,  she  convincingly  argues, 
"is  filled  with  ways  of  speaking  about  God 
and  Christ  which  are  rare,  special,  inspired 
by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Almighty."  She  places  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the 
same  prophetic  tradition.  A  chapter  on 
group  mysticism  ranges  from  Fox  and  the 
early  Quaker  communities  to  the  contem- 
porary Catholic  charismatic  renewal.  She 
draws  parallels  between  Quaker,  Shaker 
and  Catholic  contemplative  spirituality, 
Sufi  mystics  and  John  Wesley's  Methodist 
revival.  An  equally  broad  and  eclectic 
chapter  on  "everyday  mysticism"  ranges 
from  Jewish  meditation  and  Kaballah  to 
Karl  Rahner's  "mysticism  of  joy  in  the 
world,"  and  includes  figures  like  Brother 
Lawrence  of  the  Resurrection  and  St. 
Alphonsus  Rodriguez. 

Wonderful  and  Dark  Is  This  Road 
includes  numerous  extracts,  biographical 
profiles,  summaries  of  historical  develop- 
ments and  spiritual  movements  that,  along 
with  its  fine  bibliography,  can  serve  as  a 
good  beginning  for  a  study  of  mysticism. 
But  Griffin  also  wants  to  foster  an  experi- 
ential appreciation  of  mysticism,  and  she 
does  this  in  a  balanced,  prudent  manner. 
"Mystics  may  seem  rare  and  strange  to  us 
precisely  because  they  have  given  them- 
selves to  God  so  completely,  as  we  our- 
selves lack  the  courage  to  do.  Are  they  like 
us  or  different  from  us?  Are  we,  too,  called 
to  follow  the  mystic  path?"  She  does  not 
conflate  contemplation  and  mysticism, 
and  insists  on  distinctions  between  mystics 
"and  those  who  are  merely  far  advanced  in 
the  spiritual  life."  "To  become  a  mystic 
is. ..to  enter  into  a  deep  encounter  with 
God  in  a  humble,  hidden,  and  entirely 
mysterious  way.  It  is  about  God's  unfailing 
love.  It  is  about  the  mystery  of  the  cross.  It 
is  about  an  encounter  with  the  power  of 
God  in  the  middle  of  things:  an  encounter 
that  is  hidden,  inexpressible,  ineffable,  and 
real." 

Griffin  is  a  trustworthy  guide  to  mys- 
ticism. She  writes  with  the  unmistakable 
authenticity  and  authority  of  a  woman 
steeped  in  prayer  and,  like  Evelyn 
Underhill  (whom  she  both  respects  and 
quotes  at  length),  she  exhibits  a  healthy 
combination  of  practicality  and  spiritual 
integrity.  Her  straightforward  prose  con- 


We  understand  that  sisters,  just  like  the  general  population 
are  not  immune  from  addictions.  They  need  help  too.  So  we 
welcome  them  here  to  begin  the  process  of  regaining  their 
physical  and  emotional  health  along  with  their  spirituality 
and  commitment  to  their  ministry. 

All  are  welcome,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay!  While  we 
understand  that  most  women 's  religious  communities  prefer 
to  pay  for  the  care  of  their  sisters  needing  treatment,  no 
religious  is  turned  away  because  she  or  her  community 
cannot  pay  full  treatment  costs.  Also,  our  unique  Cost 
Assurance  Program  ensures  a  community 's  payment  of 
treatment. 

Guest  House  pioneered  holistic  treatment,  spiritual,  physical, 
emotional  and  mental  for  alcoholism  and  other  chemical 
additions  and  continues  to  this  day  to  address  the  needs  of  its 
guests  in  their  whole  person.  And  we  do  so  with  great  respect 
and  care  for  the  dignity  of  our  clients  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  grace  o  f  God. 


Call  us  24  Hours  a  Day. 
7  Days  a  week  at 


mm 
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tains  an  unspoken  rebuke  to  attitudes  of 
entitlement  that  have  seeped  into  some 
popular  spiritual  writing.  Humility  and 
charity — the  essential  virtues  and  fruit  of 
the  spiritual  life — are  the  recurrent  notes 


sounded  in  this  book,  because,  as  the 
author  reminds  us,  "the  mystics  do  not 
desire  to  become  mystics.  They  desire  to 
know  God  at  the  greatest  level  of  intimacy 
possible  for  themselves.  And  they  know 


their  limitations....  They  come  as  beggars 
to  the  throne,  not  saying,  "Lord,  please 
make  me  a  mystic,"  but  rather,  "Lord,  I 
want  to  know  you  better." 

Rachelle  Linner 


Classifieds 

Appeals 

BENEFACTORS  sought,  donations  begged  for 
struggling  Mississippi  Delta  mission.  Two  reli- 
gious sisters  serve  small  rural  parish,  do  Hispanic 
outreach,  prison  ministry,  interracial  and  inter- 
faith  partnerships  and  after-school  program. 
Write:  Delta  Catholic  Ministries,  Box  307, 
Rosedale,  MS  38769. 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  NEED  NOTHING,  help  someone 
in  Ecuador  who  needs  a  wheelchair.  A  custom- 
made  chair  costs  $350.  Every  contribution  helps. 
Web  site:  www.fuvirese.org. 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent  Catholic 
parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the  inner  city 
since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  for  welcome  table, 
neighborhood  pantry,  furniture/thrift  program, 
tutoring  center.  Renovations,  St.John's/St.  Ann's, 
157  Franklin  Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 
www.stjohnsstanns.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 


Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  FOR  SOCIAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
MINISTRIES.  The  Maryland  Province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  Jesuits)  is  seeking  an  Assistant  for 
Social  and  International  Ministries. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  responsible 
for  leading  the  international  and  social  justice  ini- 
tiatives for  the  province.  Priorities  will  include 
creating  a  database  of  outreach  programs  in  the 
province,  developing  social  justice  initiatives, 
maintaining  a  presence  on  national  committees, 
overseeing  the  province  efforts  for  socially 
responsible  investing,  implementing  recommen- 
dations of  the  Latino  Migration  and  Ministry 
Consultation  and  assisting  the  provincial  superior 
with  international  partnerships. 

Qualifications  include  a  master's  degree  (pre- 
ferred), five  years  experience  with  local  and/or 
international  social  justice  organizations,  strong 
written  and  oral  communication  skills,  and  ability 
to  work  well  with  diverse  populations.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 

The  Maryland  Province  consists  of  more 


than  400  Jesuits  working  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
region  and  in  missions  around  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  Chile,  Africa  and  India.  The  Jesuits  are  a 
Roman  Catholic  order  of  priests  and  brothers, 
and  we  welcome  applicants  who  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  Catholic  tradition  and  who  can 
contribute  to  our  unique  mission. 

Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Search@mdsj.org.  Closing  date  is  Jan.  31,  2005. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Cristo  Rey  Network,  an  association  of  1 1 
Catholic  high  schools  that  serve  low-income 
young  people  through  a  unique  work-study  pro- 
gram and  college  preparatory  curriculum,  is  seek- 
ing a  Director  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
Candidates  should  have  substantial  proven  teach- 
ing experience  and  substantial  proven  experience 
in  curriculum  formation  leadership  as  an  adminis- 
trator, preferably  in  a  Catholic  school  setting. 
Candidates  must  be  willing  to  travel  extensively, 
be  interested  in  creative  approaches  to  combining 
work  and  academics  and  have  a  passion  for  the 
mission  of  providing  quality,  Catholic  secondary 
education  to  low-income  young  people. 
Applicants  must  have  a  minimum  of  a  master's 
degree  in  curriculum  and  instruction.  Candidates 
will  be  considered  beginning  on  Jan.  15,  2005. 


Arturo  Barinelas 


FEBRUARY  17-20,  2005 
ANAHEIM  CONVENTION  CENTER  •  ANAHEIM,  CALIFORNIA 

2005  LOS  ANGELES  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  CONGRESS  | 


Experience  a  3-day  weekend  exploring  the  rich  traditions  of  our  Catholic 
Christian  Faith,  of  liturgical  celebrations,  of  art,  dance,  music  &  poetry, 
of  resourcing,  and  of  community-building  in  a  multicultural  setting 

.  .  .  and  offering  275  speakers  and  nearly  300  workshops! 


Donna  Mark  haul 


Julian  Filochowski 


Saturday  Morning  Keynote: 
Bishop  Donald  Trautman 

Saturday  Morning  Addresses: 
English:  Donna  Markham,  O.P.,  Ph.D. 

Spanish:  Jose  Marins 
Vietnamese:  Bishop  Joseph  Quang  Kiet 


REGISTRATION  FEE: 
ONLY  $50.00  FOR  3  DAYS 

($60.00  AFTER  DECEMBER  31, 2004) 


Mark  Francis 


For  more  information  contact  Vikki  Shepp,  Congress  Coordinator 

Tel:  1-213-637-7332  /  Fax:  1-213-637-6574 
Web:  www.RECongress.org  /  Email:  congress(S la-archdiocese. org 
Register  online  by  credit  card  http://www.RECongress.org/register.htm  RonRoihl 
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Please  submit  resumes,  cover  letters  and  other 
pertinent  information  to:  John  P.  Foley,  S.J., 
President,  Cristo  Rev  Network,  2244  South 
Wolcott,  Chicago,  IL  60608;  Fax:  (773)  890- 
6879.  For  more  information  on  the  Cristo  Rey 
Network,  please  visit  www.cristorey- 
network.org.  Please  call  (773)  890-6888  with 
specific  questions  on  the  position. 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The  National 
Pastoral  Life  Center,  the  leading  resource  for 
the  best  of  thinking  and  practice  in  Catholic 
pastoral  ministry,  seeks  its  first  Director  ot 
Development.  A  great  opportunity  for  an 
enthusiastic,  creative  person  who  knows  and 
loves  Catholic  parish  life;    excellent  writing 


and  verbal  skills  and  computer  literacy  are 
essential.  Part  time  or  full  time.  Please  send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Eugene 
Lauer,  National  Pastoral  Life  Center,  18 
Bleecker  Street,  New  York,  NY  10012;  e- 
mail:  elauer@nplc.org.  No  phone  calls. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass.  Full-time  position  with  com- 
petitive salary/benefits.  Responsibilities  include 
regular  participation  at  worship;  coordinat- 
ing/directing choir,  cantors,  musicians;  collabo- 
ration in  the  work  of  liturgical  planning;  main- 
taining/improving quality  in  all  areas  of  liturgi- 
cal music,  including  chant.  Qualifications:  mas- 
ter's in  church  music  or  equivalent  and  work  in 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 


The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem tor  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1-800^303^9595 

VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


MOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  comes  with 
vi'Ieo  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return 
within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  coj 

A  for  uie  luil  amount  you  paid. 

  John  Dauer,  Producer/Director,  Trii 


this  unconditional  guarantee:  It  you're  dis- 
it  in  good  condition  for  a  full  and  complete 
>y  ot  your  original  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 

ity  Pictures 


liturgical  studies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. Skilled  organist.  Parish  experience  is  pre- 
ferred. Send  resume  to:  Rev.  William  Kelly,  St. 
John's  Seminary,  127  Lake  St.,  Brighton,  MA 
02135.  Initial  contact  by  e-mail  at 
rev.william.kelly@sis.edu.  Position  available 
January  2005. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  National  Association 
of  Catholic  Chaplains.  Not-for-profit  nation- 
al organization  seeks  Executive  Director  with 
collaborative  style  to  lead  membership  orga- 
nization of  professional  Roman  Catholic- 
chaplains.  Thorough  understanding  of  chap- 
lain education  and  practice  required. 
Candidate  must  be  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  good  standing,  with  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  current  the- 
ology, ecclesiology,  spiritual  and  sacramental 
practices  within  the  church.  Excellent  inter- 
personal skills  with  ability  to  build  relation- 
ships with  a  broad  spectrum  of  related  profes- 
sionals, ecclesial  leaders  and  potential  finan- 
cial donors  are  essential.  Experience  in 
administrative  leadership,  including  strategic 
visioning  and  planning,  business  management 
and  development.  Relocation  preferred,  but 
negotiable.  Qualified  applicants  submit  letter 
of  application,  resume,  and  salary  expecta- 
tions byjan.  14,  2005,  to:  Search  Committee, 
N.A.C.'C,  P.O.  Box  070473,  Milwaukee,  WI 
53207-0473;  e-mail:  info@nacc.org;  Web  site: 
www.nacc.org. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE  FOR  FORMATION  AND 
CATECHESIS.  A  vibrant,  suburban  parish  of 
2,900  culturally  diverse  households  with  a 
pastoral  staff  committed  to  shared  ministry  is 
seeking  qualified  candidate  to  coordinate  pro- 
grams and  ministries  for  children's  religious 
faith  formation.  The  position  includes  the 
administration  of  the  current  traditional 
model  of  religious  education  and  sacramental 
preparation  as  well  as  moving  toward  whole 
community  catechesis.  The  successful  candi- 
date should  have  a  B.A.  or  M.A.  degree  in 
religious  education  or  pastoral  ministry  and 
appropriate  parish  administrative  experience. 
Please  send  resume  to:  Search  Committee,  St. 
Matthias  Parish,  168  John  F.  Kennedy 
Boulevard,  Somerset,  NJ  08873;  e-mail:  pas- 
tor@stmatthias.net. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907; 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com. 

Web  Site 

PEACE,  EARTH,  HUMAN  DIGNITY,  Reflection, 
Action,  Community.  Sisters  Online:  www.sis- 
tersonline.org. 
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Letters 


Culpability 

The  articles  by  Archbishop  Harry  Flynn 
and  Thomas  P.  Rausch,  S.J.,  (10/18), 
and  Archbishop  Francis  Hurley's  letter 
(11/8),  dealing  with  the  "one  strike  and 
you're  out"  approach  to  pedophile 
priests,  clearly  state  many  important 
considerations. 

One  not  addressed  is  the  culpability 
of  any  bishop  or  religious  superior  who, 
despite  understanding  that  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant degree  of  recidivism  among 
pedophiles,  regardless  of  the  quality  of 
treatment,  returns  a  pedophile  priest  to 
active  ministry. 

If  that  reinstated  priest  commits 
another  act  of  pedophilia,  then  the  bish- 
op or  superior  is  the  "proximate  cause" 
of  a  grave  sin  and  is  also  guilty  of  a 
grave  sin.  Sanctions  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed by  some  for  "proximate  cause" 
pro-choice  politicians  might  be  an 
appropriate  response. 

Likewise,  an  act  of  pedophilia  is 
statutory  rape  in  criminal  law.  The  bish- 
op or  superior  should  be  considered  an 
"accomplice  before  the  fact,"  subject  to 
civil  action  for  that  felony. 

Eugene  Bova 
Overland  Park,  Kan. 

Peace  With  Justice 

I  applaud  the  editorial  "Exit  From  Hell" 
(10/25)  as  a  small  step  toward  a  peace 
with  justice.  In  an  annual  report  issued 
on  Oct.  28  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  the  U.N.  special  rap- 
porteur on  the  right  to  food,  Jean 
Ziegler,  underlined  the  humanitarian 
tragedy  affecting  3.8  million  Pales- 
tinians. Twenty-two  per  cent  of  Pales- 
tinian children  are  permanently  mal- 
nourished. Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
water  in  Palestinian  aquifers  has  been 
diverted  to  illegal  Israeli  colonies,  in 
contravention  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  The  construction  of  the 
security  barrier  continues,  destroying 
hundreds  of  arable,  Palestinian-owned 
acres. 

On  Oct.  1  Pax  Christi  Aotearoa- 
/New  Zealand  endorsed  the  recent  call 
by  the  Anglican  Peace  and  Justice 
Networks  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  United  States  for  divestment  in 
Israel  modeled  on  the  popular  boycott 
of  apartheid  South  Africa.  The  president 


of  Pax  Christi  International,  His 
Beatitude  Michel  Sabbah,  the  Latin 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  constantly 
reminds  us  of  the  suffering  of  his  fellow 
Palestinians. 

We  need  to  hear  more  from  the 
many  Jewish  peace  groups  inside  Israel 
and  throughout  the  world  who  separate 
their  Jewish  heritage  from  the  unethical 
actions  of  the  nation-state  of  Israel.  It  is 
because  of  the  ethical  beliefs  of  their 
Jewish  heritage  that  they  condemn  the 
denial  of  basic  human  rights  to 
Palestinians  by  the  nation-state. 

We  also  need  to  remember  the 
diminishing  number  of  Christian 
Palestinians  still  living  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

Benjamin  J.  Urmston,  S.J. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Politically  Conscious 

The  need  voiced  by  Rabbi  Michael 
Lerner  in  "Needed:  A  New  Spiritual 
Left"  (1 1/29)  could  not  have  hit  me 
harder.  As  a  spiritual  and  politically 
conscious  young  Catholic,  I  actively 
worked  with  the  Duke  University  chap- 
ter of  College  Democrats  for  a  Kerry 
win.  While  "the  new  voters"  had  been 
portrayed  as  apathetic  and  were  reached 
out  to  in  this  election  with  values  sup- 
posedly tailored  to  their  interests — col- 
lege tuition,  employment  after  college, 
civil  liberties  and  the  war — I  still  felt 
that  something  was  lacking.  But  I 


couldn't  figure  out  what.  It  did  not  hit 
me  until  I  read  this  article.  The 
Democratic  Party  is  based  on  ideals  of 
social  justice  and  pluralism,  but  its 
efforts  to  be  politically  correct  at  times 
fail  to  reach  out  to  what  people  base 
their  politics  on:  their  spiritual  beliefs 
and  love  for  their  neighbors.  These 
core  beliefs  reach  across  party  lines,  and 
when  candidates  are  analyzed  according 
to  their  social  teachings,  then  a  new 
dimension  will  be  brought  to  politics. 
Catholics  will  not  feel  that  they  have  to 
make  a  choice  between  abortion  or 
health  care,  morals  or  the  economy. 
This  article  expressed  that  beautifully. 

Ana  Con  sue  lo  Maninez 
Durham,  N.C. 

Ecumenical  Achievements 

Let  me  commend  your  editorial 
"Toward  Visible  Unity"  (11/8)  and  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  ecumenical 
achievements  over  the  past  40  years. 
Such  success  could  not  have  occurred 
without  the  firm  commitment  of  Pope 
John  Paul  EI,  who  has  made  ecumenism 
a  priority  throughout  his  pontificate. 
Since  prayer  is  the  soul  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal movement,  I  do  believe  the  annual 
week  of  prayer  for  Christian  unity  has 
been  and  must  continue  to  be  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  further  ecumenical 
success. 

Damian  MacPherson,  S.A. 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


Cod's  Activity: 
The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

A  unique  9-month  program 


CRD 


\  $       for  experienced  spiritual  directors 


Center  for  Religious  Development 
2240  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  MA  02140 
PHONE:6i7-547"4i22,  FAX  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  infoo>crdcambridge.com,  www.crdcambridge.com 

The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

Exploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supervisor 
Enabling  directee,  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God's  activity 
Providing  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse  walks 
of  life 

Engaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 
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The  Word 


Family  Ties 


Holy  Family  (A),  Dec.  26,  2004 

Readings:  Sir  3:2-6,  12-14;  Ps  128:1-5;  Col  3:12-21;  Mt  2:13-15,  19-23 
God's  chosen  ones,  holy  and  beloved  (Col  3:12) 


FAMILY-ORIENTED  sitcoms 
may  produce  a  good  laugh,  but 
they  do  not  always  model 
healthy  relationships.  They 
often  feature  children  who  regularly  out- 
smart their  parents,  or  parents  who  are 
preoccupied  with  their  own  interests  and 
neglect  their  children.  The  media  even 
grant  awards  to  programs  that  highlight 
dysfunctional  families.  The  readings  for 
today's  feast  provide  us  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  The  first  reading 
concentrates  on  the  responsibilities  chil- 
dren have  toward  their  parents;  the  sec- 
ond illustrates  parents'  care  for  their 
children. 

Sirach  insists  that  children  are  to 
honor  both  father  and  mother.  The 
admonition  to  care  for  an  elderly  parent 


indicates  that  it  was  addressed  to  ajlult 
children,  not  merely  youth.  But  if  this 
duty  to  honor  is  not  instilled  in  the 
early  years,  it  is  very  difficult  to  develop 
later.  Elders  should  be  honored  because 
they  are   the   repository  of  wisdom 
gleaned  from  life.  Their  hard  work 
earned  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  next 
generation.  They  deserve  respect  and 
care. 

In  the  Gospel,  Mary  and  Joseph  put 
aside  their  own  plans  in  order  to  secure 
safety  for  the  child.  One  would  think  that 
such  unselfishness  is  inherent  in  parent- 
hood. However,  the  news  is  filled  with 
stories  of  parents  violating,  even  killing, 
their  own  vulnerable  children.  All  of  soci- 
ety should  cherish  its  children,  for  just  as 
elders  are  the  treasury  of  the  past,  so  chil- 


dren are  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Paul  provides  a  list  of  values  that 
come  to  life  and  are  nurtured  in  the 
warmth  of  the  family.  It  is  there  that  the 
child  first  experiences  compassion  and 
kindness  and  then  bestows  it  on  others.  It 
is  there  that  gentleness  and  kindness 
shape  their  tender  spirits,  so  that  the  same 
gentleness  and  kindness  will  be  extended 
to  others.  It  is  in  the  family  that  they  learn 
to  bear  with  one  another  and  to  forgive 
one  another.  This  feast  reminds  us  that 
every  family  is  called  to  be  holy. 


What  Do  You  Make  of  It? 

Solemnity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (A),  Jan.  1,  2005 

Readings:  Nm  6:22-27;  Ps  67:2-3,  5-6,  8;  Gal  4:4-7;  Lk  2:16-21 

Bom  of  a  woman  (Gal  4:4) 


DURING  CHRISTMAS  TIME, 
we  have  been  attentive  to  the 
child  born  to  fulfill  the 
promises  made  long  ago. 
Today  we  focus  on  Mary,  the  one  from 
whose  flesh  the  child  was  fashioned.  In  all 
the  Christmas  stories  she  is  silent, 
explaining  nothing  when  visitors  come  to 
see  the  marvels  that  have  taken  place. 
Most  likely  she  did  not  understand  them 
herself.  Today  we  are  told  that  "Mary 
kept  all  these  things,  reflecting  on  them  in 
her  heart." 

i  too  kept  all  these  things,  reflect- 
n  in  his  heart.  But  he  was  not 
roclaimed  them  wherever  and 

bant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
at  Catholic  Theological  Union 


whenever  he  could.  In  the  Letter  to  the 
Galatians,  he  was  concerned  to  show  that 
Jesus  was  indeed  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Mary.  He 
was  human,  "born  of  a  woman";  he  was  a 
Jew,  "born  under  the  law."  According  to 
Paul,     the  very 

humanness     that  Praying  With  Scripture 

Jesus  received  from 
Maiy  won  us  the 
right  to  call  God 
"Abba,  Father!" 

There  are  times 
when  the  divine 
qualities  of  Jesus 
overwhelm  us. 
Then,  like  Mary  and 


might  have  to  remind  ourselves  of  his 
humanness.  This  too  calls  for  reflection. 
The  excitement  that  surrounds 
Christmas,  the  lights  and  the  music,  the 
feasting  and  the  guests  can  prevent  us 
from  appreciating  the  real  meaning  of  the 
feast.  At  such  times,  we  must  step  back 
and  reflect  on  these  things  in  our  hearts. 

The  blessing  of  Aaron,  found  in  the 
passage  from  Numbers,  is  appropriate 
for  any  time  and  any  circumstance.  But  it 
is  particularly  fitting  for  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  the  day  set  aside  in  a  special  way 
to  pray  for  peace.  So  many  of  our  fami- 
nes   suffer  from 


•  Perform  some  special  kindness  for 
a  member  of  your  family. 

•  Spend  some  time  reflecting  on  the 
role  that  Mary  plays  in  your  life. 

•  What  attitudes  do  you  maintain 
regarding  people  of  Eastern  origin? 
Asians?  Arabs? 


misunderstanding 
and  deep-seated 
resentments; 
neighborhoods  are 
torn  apart,  and 
communities  are 
ravaged  with  racial 
or  ethnic  hostility. 
The  world  itself  is 
caught  in  the  throes 


Paul,  we  too  must  reflect  on  all  these 
things  in  our  hearts.  At  other  times  we 


of  violent  war.  We  are  in  desperate  need 
of  God's  peace. 
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Come  One,  Come  All! 

Epiphany  (A),  Jan.  2,  2005 

Readings:  Is  60:1-6;  Ps  72:1-2,  7-8,  10-13;  Eph  3:2-3a,  S6;  Mt  2:1-12 
Nations  shall  walk  by  your  light  (Is  60:3) 


THE  VERY  FIRST  READING  for 
the  First  Sunday  of  Advent 
included  a  promise  that  all 
nations  would  stream  toward 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  (Is  2:2). 
Today  we  see  this  promise  fulfilled.  Magi 
from  the  East  arrive  to  pay  homage  to  the 
newborn  king.  Though  the  Gospel  does 
not  say  much  about  them,  apocryphal  sto- 
ries grew  up  to  enhance  the  biblical  data. 
According  to  the  Eastern  tradition,  there 
were  12  magi.  The  Western  tradition 
maintains  that  there  were  three,  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  gifts  of  gold,  frank- 
incense and  myrrh.  In  the  early  church 
the  three  magi  were  seen  as  representa- 
tives of  the  three  major  races:  Melchior, 
the  black-skinned  people;  Balthasar,  the 
Asiatics;  and  Gaspar,  the  Europeans.  This 
signified  the  universal  character  of  God's 
saving  grace. 

The  star  suggests  that  these  men  pos- 
sessed significant  astrological  knowledge. 
Gradually,  the  star  came  to  represent 
enlightenment.  This  theme  is  re-enforced 


by  the  reading  from  Isaiah,  which  speaks 
of  Jerusalem's  rescue  from  darkness.  But 
not  only  Jerusalem  is  led  into  the  light;  all 
nations  are  so  blessed.  Paul  echoes  this 
theme  when  he  states  that  "the  Gentiles 
are  coheirs,  members  of  the  same  body." 
Both  ancient  Israel  and  the  early 
Christians  believed  that  God's  loving 
kindness  was  open  to  all  peoples,  regard- 
less of  race  or  ethnic  origin. 

This  is  an  important  message  for  us 
today,  when  there  is  such  racial,  ethnic 
and  religious  intolerance  in  so  many  parts 
of  the  world.  Our  cities  are  torn  apart  by 
bigotry;  sometimes  our  local  parish  com- 
munities are  as  well.  Regardless  of  the 
actual  number  of  magi  or  their  cultural 
profile,  the  overarching  theme  of  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany  is  the  universal  scope  of 
God's  revelation.  All  peoples  are  invited  to 
rejoice  in  the  glory  of  the  Lord;  the  signs 
of  God's  presence  are  revealed  to  all. 
Following  the  example  of  the  magi,  we  are 
meant  to  respond  to  God's  gift  together. 

Dianne  Bergant 
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Of  Many  Things 


THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NEW  CHILD 
is  a  joyous  occasion  not  only 
for  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents, but  for  extended 
family  members  as  well.  I  recall  with 
crystalline  clarity  the  day  in  2001  that 
my  niece  gave  birth  to  sweet  Emily 
Rose  (my  first  grandniece).  Then 
another  of  my  nieces  delivered  baby 
Catherine  in  January  2003.  As  I  write 
this  on  Oct.  21,1  received  word  that 
Emily  Rose  has  a  little  sister  as  of  just 
hours  ago,  and  my  niece-in-law  is 
expecting  her  (and  my  nephew's)  first 
child  next  February.  So  I'm  soon  to  be 
a  great  aunt  four  times  over. 

Technology  now  makes  it  possi- 
ble— or  should  I  say  obligatory? — to 
have  instant  photos  of  the  newborn 
that  can  be  downloaded  to  any  family 
member's  computer.  Backing  up  in 
time,  though,  to  early  pregnancy, 
today's  computer  imaging  and  sono- 
grams are  more  sophisticated  than  ever. 
When  Emily  Rose's  mother  announced 
her  great  (second)  expectation,  the  little 
one,  just  shy  of  three  at  the  time, 
picked  up  from  a  table  a  picture  to 
show  us  of  her  sibling-in-formation. 
Everyone  in  the  family  (it  was  Easter 
Sunday)  joined  chorus  in  the  usual  ooh- 
ing  and  aah-ing  and  animated  rejoicing. 

A  book  crossed  my  desk  over  the 
summer  to  which,  in  light  of  the 
above,  I  was  immediately  drawn.  It  is 
Watch  Me  Grow!  A  Unique,  3- 
Dimensional,  Week-by-Week  Look  at 
Baby's  Behavior  and  Development  in  the 
Womb  (St.  Martin's  Press).  This  is  the 
work  of  the  ultrasound  pioneer  Stuart 
Campbell,  M.D.  He  became  an  inter- 
national celebrity  in  September  of  last 
year  when  his  remarkable,  clear  pic- 
tures of  a  baby  smiling  in  the  womb 
were  beamed  around  the  world. 
His  claim  to  fame  apparendy  rests 
the  uniqueness  of  his  imaging  (3-D 
hi>.    D  scanning  techniques).  For  the 
first  time,  one  is  able  to  witness  the 
iviot  and  emotions  of  the  fetus,  see 
n  w  eight  and  "acquire  nails, 
mi  /able  features."  We  see 
sucking,  feeling  with 
rjing]  with  [their] 
much  earlier  than 
you  probab  •       ight  possible." 


Dr.  Campbell  was  the  academic 
head  of  the  department  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  in  King's  College 
Hospital,  London,  for  20  years.  The 
book  was  originally  published  in 
England,  where  it  garnered  extensive 
press  coverage.  One  front-page 
screamer  read,  in  part:  "At  Week  12, 
This  Foetus  Is  Walking.  At  15,  It's 
Yawning."  And  Dr.  Campbell's  work 
did  not  escape  the  attention  of  The 
Tablet  of  London.  An  article  by 
Claire  Curtis-Thomas,  in  the  July  17, 
2004  issue,  cited  the  revelatory  images 
(a  few  of  which  the  journal  ran  a  week 
earlier)  as  a  potential  boon  for  the 
pro-life  movement.  "The  significance 
of  these  pictures  have  [sic]  not  passed 
unnoticed,"  Curtis-Thomas  declared. 

Whether  their  impact  will  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  public  opinion  and 
abortion  legislation  is  less  certain — at 
least  for  the  time  being.  One  can  only 
pray  that  those  of  the  pro-choice 
camp  who  believe  that  abortion  is  not 
the  destruction  of  a  person  might,  as 
the  article  said,  "re-evaluate  their 
position  because  of  these  images." 
The  article  further  noted  that  "Tony 
Blair  suggested.. .that  if  the  scientific 
arguments  in  relation  to  abortion 
changed,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  reviewing  the  issue." 

The  book  is  handsomely  designed 
(hardcover,  $24.95),  with  ample  text 
(not  just  captions)  accompanying  the 
images  for  each  "week"  of  gestation. 
Undoubtedly,  all  mothers-to-be  will 
want  a  copy.  You  might  consider  giv- 
ing it  as  a  gift. 

They  say  a  picture  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand words,  and  that's  true.  Would, 
therefore,  that  the  pictures  in  this 
book  be  seen  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  women  across  America 
who  are  now  contemplating  or  have 
already  had  an  abortion.  In  my  diocese 
there  are  dedicated  groups  that  gather 
weekly  or  monthly  outside  various 
clinics  and  women's  health  facilities  to 
pray  the  Rosary  for  the  women  and 
their  aborted  babies. 

Maybe  we  as  a  nation  should  get 
back  to  the  beads.  Baby's  right  to  life 
is  worth  incalculable  Aves. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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Editorial 


The  Stem 
Cell  Debate 

The  debate  about  stem  cell  research 
focuses  on  money  and  morality,  on  how  to 
pay  for  this  enterprise  and  how  to  guaran- 
tee that  it  is  guided  by  ethical  principles.  In 
California  last  month,  60  percent  of  the 
voters  dealt  with  the  first  of  these  concerns  but  not  with 
the  second.  They  passed  Proposition  71,  an  initiative  that 
authorizes  the  state  to  float  a  bond  issue  that  will  provide 
$3  billion  over  10  years  for  one  specific  and  controversial 
type  of  stem  cell  research:  experimentation  with  stem  cells 
harvested  from  human  embryos  about  a  week  old. 

The  voters  who  supported  Proposition  7 1  hope  that 
embryonic  stem  cell  research  will  eventually  lead  to  nearly 
miraculous  therapies.  These  cells  are  undifferentiated  and 
have  the  potential  of  changing — morphing,  as  it  is  called — 
into  the  cells  that  build  up  tissues  and  organs  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Biomedical  researchers  speculate  that  it 
may  one  day  be  possible  to  infuse  embryonic  stem  cells 
into  the  brain  of  a  victim  of  Parkinson's  disease  or  into  the 
pancreas  of  a  diabetic  patient  to  effect  a  cure  by  replacing 
damaged  cells. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  so  far  not  even 
one  cure  has  been  effected  using  embryonic  stem  cells. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  certain  that  infusions  of  embryonic 
stem  cells  would  be  safe.  They  might  also  proliferate  wild- 
ly and  generate  lethal  tumors. 

The  voters  who  rejected  Proposition  71  did  not  do  so 
because  they  were  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  disabled 
people.  Some  may  have  judged  the  bond  issue  plan  too 
risky,  but  many  appear  to  have  been  motivated  by  moral 
considerations.  Embryonic  stem  cells  are  gathered  for 
research  purposes  by  a  procedure  that  destroys  the 
embryos.  Some  scientists  may  remark  dismissively  that 
these  tiny  embryos,  regularly  described  as  no  bigger  than  a 
grain  of  sand,  are  no  more  than  a  cluster  of  cells.  But  other 
observers,  including  biologists,  recognize  the  embryo  as  a 
human  life  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  existence.  One  need 
not  be  either  a  cytologist  or  a  Christian  to  agree  with  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  when  it  says  that  the 
human  embryo  should  be  respected  and  defended  in  its 
integrity. 

Some  advocates  of  embryonic  stem  cell  research  seem 


to  conceal,  or  at  least  rarely  mention,  the  presence  of 
other  sources  from  which  stem  cells  may  be  derived  with- 
out fatal  consequences.  They  can  be  culled  from  adult  tis- 
sue— from  bone  marrow,  for  example — without  harming 
the  donor.  Moreover,  there  are  already  on  record  instances 
of  significant  healings  that  have  been  achieved  through 
adult  stem  cell  therapy. 

To  be  sure,  California  may  find  itself  too  financially 
strapped  to  appropriate  those  billions  for  embryonic  stem 
cell  research.  Whatever  the  outcome,  the  state's  electorate 
has  stepped  up  the  momentum  of  a  debate  that  is  likely  to 
grow  more  heated,  because  it  is  intertwined  with  intensely 
poignant  problems  or  human  suffering. 

In  this  debate,  however,  there  are  some  points  on 
which  all  sides  can  agree.  There  is,  to  begin  with,  a  general 
consensus  that  scientific  research  and  the  astonishing  tech- 
nology that  it  has  made  possible  are  great  human  endeav- 
ors that  should  be  advanced,  as  long  as  their  development 
is  in  accord  with  moral  norms.  All  decent  people  will  also 
agree  that  the  compassionate  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled 
is  an  obligation  shared  by  the  whole  human  family. 

There  are,  of  course,  differences  in  defining  the  precise 
ethical  standards  that  should  govern  both  biomedical 
research  and  the  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
people  who  are  not  experts  in  these  fields  are  not  qualified 
to  judge  what  is  right  or  wrong.  Ordinary  citizens  can 
properly  point  out  that  one  need  not  know  how  to  make 
nuciear  weapons  to  know  that  hydrogen  bombs  should  not 
be  dropped  on  cities. 

THE  DEBATE  OVER  EMBRYONIC  STEM  CELL  RESEARCH  cannot  be 

fully  resolved,  because  it  is  ignited  by  irreconcilable  views 
of  what  reverence  for  life  requires.  It  should  be  possible, 
however,  to  define  the  role  of  government  in  this  contest- 
ed area  in  a  way  that  respects  the  moral  convictions  of  all 
parties  to  the  debate. 

Embryonic  stem  cell  research  should  not  be  subsi- 
dized by  public  funds.  It  is  already  well  subsidized  by  pri- 
vate sources,  and  this  will  continue  because  of  the  com- 
mercial possibilities  for  pharmaceutical  companies.  On 
the  other  hand,  federal  and  state  monies  should  be  used 
to  support  adult  stem  cell  research.  Last  year  the 
National  Institutes  for  Health  allotted  $191  million  for 
adult  stem  cell  studies.  If  this  relatively  tiny  sum  were 
greatly  expanded,  researchers  might  develop  therapies 
that  would  be  ethical,  effective  and  safe.  The  Secretariat 
for  Pro-Life  Activities  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Catholic 
bishops  has  a  neat  slogan  for  this  goal:  "Let's  Find  Cures 
We  Can  All  Live  With." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Boston's  Archbishop  Closes  47  Parishes 


In  mid-November  Archbishop  Sean  P. 
O'Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  of  Boston  put  the 
properties  of  16  closed  parishes  up  for  sale 
but  gave  six  parishes  that  were  slated  to 
close  an  extension  on  their  closing  date. 
He  also  issued  a  letter  to  all  Catholics  of 
the  archdiocese  explaining  that  the  draco- 
nian  measures  he  has  taken  are  the  result 
of  declining  Mass  attendance,  die  priest 
shortage  and  financial  troubles  that  are 
"worse  than  most  people  realize." 

In  the  wake  of  the  scandal  of  sexual 
abuse  by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
which  has  enveloped  the  archdiocese  since 
early  in  2002,  the  archdiocese  has  suffered 
a  50  percent  loss  in  income,  he  said.  He 
also  cited  a  growing  shortage  of  priests, 
contrasting  the  number  of  50  to  60  ordi- 
nations yearly  a  half-century  ago  with  the 
seven  ordained  this  year.  "Over  100  of  our 
present  pastors  are  in  their  70's  or  80's," 
he  wrote.  "If  difficult  decisions  are  not 
made  now,  the  mission  of  the  church  will 
be  seriously  compromised  in  the  future." 

In  May,  at  the  end  of  a  five-month 
planning  process,  Archbishop  O'Malley 
announced  that  70  of  the  357  parishes  in 
the  archdiocese  would  be  closed.  After 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  plan  since 
then,  47  parishes  had  been  closed  by  mid- 
November;  and  the  revised  reconfigura- 
tion plan  will  leave  a  total  of  83  parishes 
and  67  churches  closed.  Of  the  other  16 
churches,  eight  will  serve  new  parishes 
created  in  the  reconfiguration  and  eight 
will  remain  open  as  worship  sites  operated 


Sean  ?.  O'Malley 


by  a  neighboring  parish. 

The  closings  have  met  resistance  on  a 
number  of  fronts.  By  early  November 
parishioners  in  seven  closed  parishes  and 
one  slated  for  closing  were  staging  round- 
the-clock  protest  sit-ins.  The  archdiocese 
has  generally  allowed  the  sit-ins  to  contin- 
ue peacefully,  saying  it  is  committed  to 
dialogue. 

But  Eugene  Sweeney,  69,  was  arrested 
at  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in 
Winchester  when  he  refused  to  leave  the 
church  following  its  closing  Mass  on  Nov. 
6.  He  was  the  only  parishioner  who 
stayed;  and  the  pastor,  Father  Thomas 
Foley,  said  he  asked  police  to  remove 
Sweeney  because  he  was  concerned  about 
his  safety  if  he  stayed  in  the  church  alone. 
The  archdiocese  said  that  decision  repre- 
sented the  pastor's  personal  judgment,  not 
a  change  in  archdiocesan  policy.  On  Nov. 
15  the  archdiocese  informed  prosecutors  it 
did  not  wish  to  press  charges  against 
Sweeney. 

Archbishop  O'Malley's  letter  was 
released  on  Nov.  13,  two  days  after  he  met 
with  18  priests  whose  parishes  were  sched- 
uled to  close  by  mid-January.  The  arch- 
bishop told  them  the  decisions  to  close 
would  not  be  reversed,  but  he  offered 
them  an  opportunity  to  postpone  the  clos- 
ing date.  Within  the  next  several  days, 
after  consulting  with  their  parishes  or 
parish  advisory  bodies,  at  least  six  pastors 
requested  an  extension. 

In  a  press  release  on  Nov.  15,  the  arch- 
diocese announced  that  it  was  putting  1 6 
parish  properties  up  for  sale.  Five  broker- 
age companies,  among  whom  the  proper- 
ties are  divided,  are  to  solicit  offers  for  at 
least  90  days  and  submit  them  to  the  arch- 
diocesan real  estate  office  and  its  advisory 
committee  for  their  recommendations. 
David  Smith,  chancellor  of  the  archdio- 
cese, said  he  will  review  those  recommen- 
dations and  forward  them  with  his  sugges- 
tions to  the  archbishop,  who  will  make 
final  decisions  in  consultation  with  his 
finance  council  and  college  of  consultors 
and,  if  necessary,  the  Holy  See. 

Pending  completion  of  a  long-term 
strategic  financial  plan,  proceeds  from  die 
property  sales  will  be  used  only  to  fund 
reconfiguration  expenses  and  those  specif- 
ic archdiocesan  budget  items  recommend- 


ed by  the  finance  council,  Smith  said.  The 
Pilot,  Boston's  archdiocesan  newspaper,  is 
to  carry  a  disclosure  of  those  expenditures 
each  month. 

In  his  letter  of  Nov.  13,  Archbishop 
O'Malley  said  he  understands  that  he  must 
"do  a  better  job  explaining"  the  reasons 
for  reconfiguration.  The  sexual  abuse  set- 
dements  "have  been  paid  in  great  part  by 
the  sale  of  the  archbishop's  residence  and 
adjacent  property,  as  well  as  by  insurance," 
but  the  scandal  caused  a  50  percent  reduc- 
tion of  annual  income,  he  wrote. 

"Subsidies  to  poor  parishes,  ethnic 
apostolates,  formation  programs  and 
Catholic  schools  are  all  affected.  Many 
parishes  are  unable  to  pay  their  bills.  The 
pension  plans  for  laity  and  clergy  are  in 
danger,"  he  continued.  "Some  people 
think  that  reconfiguration  will  mean  a 
great  surplus  of  money  for  the  archdio- 
cese. Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true. 

"I  know  this  process  has  been  very 
painful,  especially  for  communities  which 
taken  alone  seem  'viable.'  However,  the 
truth  is  that  no  parish  can  be  taken  alone, 
for  all  parishes  are  part  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston  and  thus  are  related  to  one 
another....  Viability  must  be  seen  not  at 
the  parish  level  but  at  the  level  of  the 
whole  archdiocese,"  he  wrote. 

The  archbishop  also  described  his  per- 
sonal anguish  over  the  parish  closings, 
calling  it  "the  hardest  thing  I  have  ever 
had  to  do  in  40  years  of  religious  life.... 
The  process  is  not  easy,  it  is  not  perfect, 
but  the  dire  circumstances  we  are  in 
demand  this  reconfiguration." 

He  said  several  years  of  depressed 
investment  earnings,  which  have  hurt  pen- 
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sion  and  retirement  accounts  nationwide, 
have  left  the  archdiocese  "with  an  unfund- 
ed pension  liability  of  $80  million."  "The 
archdiocese's  operating  budget  has  been 
slashed  by  $14  million  over  the  past  three 
years,  and  we  still  have  an  annual  $10  mil- 
lion deficit,"  he  wrote.  In  addition,  he  said, 
$35  million  "borrowed  three  years  ago  to 
pay  operating  expenses  is  exhausted  and 
needs  to  be  repaid." 


Gay  Marriage  Destructive 
to  Society,  Ratzinger  Says 

Instituting  forms  of  gay  marriage  does 
not  help  homosexuals  and  is  "destructive 
for  the  family  and  for  society,"  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger  said.  Recent  legislative 
proposals  for  gay  marriage  are  part  of  a 
larger  modern  rupture  between  sexuality 
and  fertility,  he  said.  They  mark  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  the  conviction  that 
the  union  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
guarantees  the  future  of  humanity. 
Cardinal  Ratzinger,  head  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  made  his  comments  in  an  inter- 
view published  on  Nov.  19  in  the 
Roman  newspaper  La  Repubblica. 

In  the  interview,  according  to  the 
Vatican  Information  Service,  he  also 
criticized  "an  aggressive  secular  ideology 
which  is  worrying.  In  Sweden,  a 
Protestant  pastor  who  had  preached 


about  homosexuality,  based  on  a  line 
from  Scriptures,  went  to  jail  for  one 
month.  Laicism  is  no  longer  that  ele- 
ment of  neutrality  which  opens  up 
spaces  of  freedom  for  all.  It  is  being 
transformed  into  an  ideology  which  is 
imposed  through  politics  and  which 
does  not  give  public  space  to  the 
Catholic  or  Christian  vision,  which  runs 
the  risk  of  becoming  something  purely 
private  and  thus  disfigured.  In  this  sense, 
a  struggle  exists  and  we  must  defend 
religious  freedom  against  the  imposition 
of  an  ideology  which  is  presented  as  if  it 
were  the  only  voice  of  rationality,  when 
it  is  only  the  expression  of  a  'certain' 
rationalism." 


Catholic  Relief  Services 
Left  Iraq  Last  Summer 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  the  U.S. 
Catholic  overseas  relief  and  develop- 
ment agency,  quietly  pulled  its  foreign 
personnel  out  of  Iraq  last  June  because 
the  situation  had  become  too  dangerous 
for  them.  Sean  Callahan,  C.R.S.  vice 
president  of  overseas  operations,  said  in 
November  that  the  agency  did  not 
announce  its  decision  at  the  time, 
because  it  pulled  its  people  out  one  at  a 
time  to  avoid  bringing  dangerous  atten- 
tion to  them  or  to  other  foreign  human- 
itarian workers  in  the  country. 


Board  Work  Deepened  Her 
Faith,  Says  Burke 

Although  it  meant  raising  "holy  hell"  with 
some  "recalcitrant  bishops,"  her  work  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Review  Board 
deepened  her  faith,  said  Justice  \nne  VL 
Burke.  Her  29-month  term  as  a  charter 
member  of  the  lay  board  that  monitors 
church  compliance  with  sex  abuse  preven- 
tion policies  transformed  her  into  an 
active  Catholic,  said  Burke,  who  has  been 
interim  head  of  the  board  since  June  2003 
and  has  recently  completed  her  term  on 
the  board. 

"Before,  I  was  a  'passive'  Catholic,  not 
really  quite  involved  in  church  affairs 
except  through  charity  events,"  she  said. 
When  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  first  broke  in 
early  2002,  "it  piqued  my  interest,  mosdy 
from  the  legal  standpoint,  not  necessarily 
from  Catholicism,"  said  the  Illinois 
Appellate  Court  judge.  This  changed  after 
her  June  2002  appointment  to  the  lay 
board,  which  works  under  die  bishops, 
said  Burke.  It  not  only  transformed  her 
into  an  active  Catholic  but  opened  the 
door  to  all  the  laity  having  a  more  effec- 
tive voice  in  church  affairs,  she  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  Gdansk  said 
Msgr.  Henryk  Jankowski  had  been 
removed  as  rector  of  his  parish.  The 
Polish  priest  has  been  criticized  for 
years  for  being  anti-Semitic. 

•  A  bomb  explosion  seriously  damaged 
a  Catholic  school  in  Nepal,  the  third 
such  attack  in  the  last  six  months.  No 
one  was  injured  when  the  blast 
occurred  on  Nov.  1 8,  about  1 5  minutes 
after  the  school  closed  for  the  day.  The 
San  Capitanio  Elementary  School's  stu- 
dents are  mostly  non-Christian. 

•  A  new  "one  wreath  per  coffin"  rule  is 
included  in  new  guidelines  on  funeral 
liturgies  published  by  Irish  Archbishop 
Dermot  Clifford  of  Cashel.  "Other 
wreaths  are  more  appropriately  located 
on  the  church  porch  or  other  suitable 
storage  area  near  the  entrance  to  the 
church,"  the  archbishop  said.  The 
guidelines  ban  Mass  cards  on  coffins 
and  ban  personal  symbols,  like  football 
shirts  or  sports  equipment,  from  being 
included  in  offertory  processions. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


American  Faithful 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  the  religious  affiliations 
of  Congress  as  compared  to  the  U.S.  population 
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Of  Other  Things 


A  Catholic  Vote? 

'I  consider  data  inviolate  in  the 
face  of  ideological  prejudiced 


IN  THE  AFTERMATH  of  the  U.S. 
presidential  election,  a  combina- 
tion of  media  experts  and  religious 
leaders  have  argued  that  "religion" 
and  "moral  values"  have  taken  on  a 
new  importance  in  American  political  life. 
The  evangelicals  are  claiming  control  of 
the  Republican  Party  because,  as  they  say, 
they  won  the  election  for  George  W. 
Bush.  Catholic  pro-life  groups  argue  that 
they  taught  John  F.  Kerry  and  all  other 
pro-choice  Democrats  a  stern  lesson  in 
what  Catholic  power  can  accomplish. 
Both  groups  eagerly  expect  that  the  re- 
elected president  will  take  strong  mea- 
sures to  recriminalize  abortion.  They 
shouldn't  hold  their  breath. 

Many  of  the  commentariat  are 
announcing  that  religion  dominates  or 
will  soon  come  to  dominate  American 
political  life.  Disappointed  secularist 
Democrats  ridicule  the  "red  states"  as 
"Jesusland."  We  are  told  that,  for  weal  or 
woe,  "moral  values"  and  "family  values" 
are  red  hot  political  issues. 

An  occasional  sane  voice  like  that  of 
the  senior  American  political  scientist 
James  Quinn  Wilson  has  argued — in  the 
pages  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  no 
less — that  none  of  these  hysterical  asser- 
tions can  be  proved  by  the  election 
returns  and  that  the  announcement  by 
The  New  York  Times  that  moral  values 
were  crucial  to  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion went  far  beyond  the  data.  Jim 
Wilson,  one  of  my  teachers  longer  ago 
than  either  of  us  would  like  to  remember, 
is  patendy  right. 

Americans  have  never  unseated  a 
president  in  time  of  war.  There  was  little 
reason  to  expect  that  they  would  do  so 
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this  time  in  the  absence  of  a  charismatic 
Democratic  candidate,  the  like  of  which 
was  not  available  (since  die  only  one  such 
cannot  run  again).  The  majority  of 
Americans  (by  1  percentage  point)  chose 
not  to  change  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Those  for  whom  moral  values  are 
important  have  voted  for  Republican  can- 
didates in  every  previous  presidential 
election.  Most  Americans,  as  my  col- 
league Michael  Hout  and  I  have  demon- 
strated with  data  from  the  ongoing 
General  Social  Survey  of  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center,  are  neither 
consistently  pro-life  nor  consistendy  pro- 
choice.  Rather,  they  are  ideologically 
inconsistent,  approving  legalized  abortion 
when  there  is  a  serious  threat  to  the 
mother's  health  and  rejecting  it  when  it  is 
merely  abortion  on  demand.  This  incon- 
sistency exists  among  both  evangelicals 
and  Catholics.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  there  have  been  changes  in  this 
inconsistency  across  the  last  30  years. 
That  fact  is  troubling  to  some  Catholic 
laypeople,  members  of  the  clergy  and 
hierarchs.  Nonetheless,  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose  to  pretend  it  is  not  true. 

One  cannot  object  to  the  leaders  of 
pro-life  groups  claiming  more  political 
clout.  That's  their  job.  But  one  can  and 
should  object  to  secularist  commentators, 
delighted  to  be  frightened  by  new  ene- 
mies, conceding  that  clout  in  the  face  of 
obvious  evidence.  Abortion  and,  more 
recendy,  homosexuality  have  been  divi- 
sive issues  in  many  American  political 
contests,  but  diey  have  not  been  decisive. 

w 


To  be  fair  to  the  white  evangelicals 
(or  fundamentalists,  or  whatever  they 
want  to  call  themselves),  by  no  means  are 
all  of  them  part  of  the  Republican  politi- 
cal base.  Indeed,  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  poorer  white  evangelicals  are  part 
of  the  Democratic  vote. 

Where  does  all  of  this  leave  the 
"Catholic  vote"? 

I  predicted  recendy  that,  on  the  basis 
of  the  last  three  presidential  elections, 
Catholics  would  be  perhaps  10  to  12  per- 
centage points  more  likely  than  white 
Protestants  to  vote  for  the  Democratic 
candidate.  The  New  York  Times  exit 
poll  reported  that  the  difference  was  15 
percentage  points.  Plus  ga  change.... 
Another  survey  shows  them  20  points 
ahead  of  white  Protestants.  If  Catholics 
had  not  been  more  likely  to  vote  for 
Kerry  than  white  Protestants,  the  presi- 
dent would  have  piled  up  a  majority  of  56 
percent. 

The  Republican  base  is  not  primarily 
the  evangelicals,  but  white  Protestants, 
just  as  it  always  has  been.  Only  a  third  of 
them  voted  for  Kerry,  perhaps  less. 

As  to  the  confusion  over  the  Hispanic 
vote,  Hispanics  are  of  course  Democratic 
and  likely  to  remain  so.  But  not  enough  of 
them  vote  yet  to  be  major  players  in 
American  politics.  More's  the  pity. 

The  archbishops,  bishops,  priests  and 
laypeople  who  enthusiastically  interjected 
themselves  into  the  election  in  the  name 
of  pro-life  accomplished  little  by  their 
enthusiasm  save  for  confirming  the 
media's  anti-Catholic  prejudices  and 
scandalizing  their  own  people  by  their 
apparent  efforts  to  make  the  church  a 
wing  of  the  Republican  party.  I  say  this 
not,  as  myriad  hate-mail  writers  will 
insist,  because  I  do  not  care  about  the 
murder  of  millions  of  babies.  I  say  it 
because  I  consider  data  inviolate  in  the 
face  of  ideological  prejudice. 

Andrew  M.  Greeley 

Our  future  depends  on  you. 

Please  remember 
America  in  your  will. 
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Remembering 
Fulton  Sheen 

-  BY  PATRICIA  A.  KOSSMANN  - 

Archbishop  fulton  J.  sheen  (1895-1979)  wore  many  hats  throughout 
his  illustrious  lifetime:  teacher,  preacher,  bishop,  orator,  writer,  fund- 
raiser for  missions  abroad,  convert-maker,  radio  personality,  television 
star.  And  perhaps  some  time  in  the  future,  if  the  incipient  cause  takes 
root,  there  will  be  added  "saint." 
Dec.  9,  2004,  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  death.  (Having  had  great  devotion 
to  Mary,  he  often  expressed  the  hope  that  when  the  time  came,  the  Lord  would  call  him 
on  a  Marian  feast  day.  He  nearly  had  his  way.)  As  I  wrote  in  these  pages  a  few  years  ago, 
I  was  as  a  child  a  huge  fan  of  his  Tuesday  night  television  program,  "Life  Is  Worth 
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Doubleday  posthumously.)  But  the  rivalry  between  Sheen 
and  Cardinal  Spellman,  attendant  struggles,  the  whereabouts 
of  letters  between  the  two  and  Sheen's  removal  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  and  his  appointment  as  bishop  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  are  well  chronicled  in  Thomas  C.  Reeves's 
excellent  biography,  America's  Bishop:  The  Life  and  Times  of 


ton  J.  Sheen  (Encounter  Books,  2001). 
Another  notable,  newly  published  biography  is  Fulton  J. 
en:  An  American  Catholic  Response  to  the  Twentieth  Century, 
Kathleen  L.  Riley  (Alba  House,  2004).  As  is  well  known, 
:en  was  tenacious  on  many  fronts,  but  perhaps  especially 
in  it  came  to  defending  the  faith  and  railing  against  the 
s  of  Communism;  in  this,  of  course,  he  was  not  alone. 
;y  covers  the  latter  quite  well  in  a  lengthy  chapter  entitled 
aological  Adversary:  The  American  Cadiolic  Crusade 
linst  Communism." 

iOKED  forward  to  my  visits  with  the  archbishop  as  he 
red  death  after  open  heart  surgery.  He  occupied  a  spa- 
is  apartment  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan 
xactors  often  cited  his  opulent  lifestyle,  among  other 
llts").  And  yes,  even  near  the  end,  he  loved  an  audience, 
ifter  his  attendants  and/or  staff  departed,  I  would  sit  and 
in  while  he  read  aloud  the  book's  latest  installment.  In  an 
>ining  room  the  shelves  of  several  tall  bookcases  were 
med  with  two,  sometimes  three,  rows  of  books.  To  an 
side  observer  it  looked  chaotic.  But  Sheen  knew  exactly 
ire  to  reach  for  any  specific  volume. 
I  was  privileged  on  occasion  to  sit  with  him  in  his  small 
'ate  chapel  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Not  a  day  of 
priestly  life  passed,  he  often  remarked,  that  he  would  not 
nd  one  hour  in  adoration.  The  holy  hour  was  central  to 
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to  Mary,  he  often  expressed  the  hope  that  when  the  time  came,  the  Lord  would  call  him 
on  a  Marian  feast  day.  He  nearly  had  his  way.)  As  I  wrote  in  these  pages  a  few  years  ago, 
I  was  as  a  child  a  huge  fan  of  his  Tuesday  night  television  program,  "Life  Is  Worth 
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Living."  Little  did  I  imagine  that  our  paths  would  cross  many 
years  later,  w  hen  I  was  an  editor  at  Doubleday  &  Co.  What 
struck  me  in  particular  upon  meeting  him  for  the  first  time 
was  his  smaller-dian-expected  frame  (television  cameras 
obviously  do  wonders  w  ith  capes). 

Bom  in  El  Paso,  III,  on  May  8,  1895,  he  was  baptized 
Peter,  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  parochial  school  in  Peoria 
and  in  1913  from  Spalding  Institute  in  Peoria,  which  was  run 
by  the  Brothers  of  Mary.  Then  he  went  on  to  St.  Viator 
College  and  Seminary  in  Bourbonnais,  111.,  where  he  received 
a  B.A.  in  1917  and  an  M.A.  in  1919.  Graduate  studies  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  earned  him  a  J.C.B.  degree  in 
1920.  A  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Louvain  in  Belgium  in 
1923  was  followed  in  one  year  with  an  S.T.D.  from  the 
Angelicum  in  Rome,  and  1925  an  agirge  en  philosophic  from 
Louvain.  His  many  awards,  distinguished  citations  and  the 
like  are  too  numerous  to  list. 

In  1950  Sheen  was  appointed  national  director  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  whose  offices  are  on 
Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  City,  very  close  to  the  Empire 
State  Building.  The  following  year,  as  he  was  beginning  die 
famed  television  series  that  aired  until  1957,  he  was  conse- 
crated auxiliary  bishop  of  New  York.  He  received  an  Emmy 
Award  in  1952,  and  years  of  electronic  preaching  continued 
with  a  flourish.  In  1966  Pope  Paul  VI  appointed  Sheen  bish- 
op ol  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  in  1969  archbishop  of  the  titular 
see  of  Newport,  Wales.  In  1976  the  pope  named  him 
Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne. 

And  for  those  who  do  not  remember,  the  prolific  Sheen 
also  wrote  two  syndicated  weekly  newspaper  columns  and 
published  scores  of  books  over  the  course  of  several 
decades.  Among  the  best-selling,  and  continuously  in  print 
for  more  than  50  years,  is  Life  of  Christ.  Inevitably  with  such 
a  multidimensional/multimedia  persona  as  Sheen,  material 
gets  recycled  occasionally;  some  parts  of  some  books  actu- 
ally had  their  genesis  in  radio  scripts,  retreat  talks  and  the 
like.  Still,  the  sizable  oeuvre  of  his  original  writings  encom- 
passes theology,  science,  morality,  marriage,  priesthood, 
philosophy  and  much  more. 

Archbishop  Sheen,  however,  was  not  without  critics. 
What  public  figure  ever  is?  Ecclesiastical  rivalries,  it  seems, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  church's  history.  But  he  declined  to 
write  about  the  past's  dirty  linen,  as  it  were,  so  readers  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  chapter  of  his  autobiography,  Treasure  in 
Clay,  entided  "Things  Left  Unsaid."  (The  book,  by  the  way, 
in  gestation  at  the  time  of  Sheen's  death,  was  published  by 
Doubleday  posthumously.)  But  the  rivalry  between  Sheen 
and  Cardinal  Spellman,  attendant  struggles,  the  whereabouts 
of  letters  between  die  two  and  Sheen's  removal  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  New  York  and  his  appointment  as  bishop  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  are  well  chronicled  in  Thomas  C.  Reeves's 
excellent  biography,  Americas  Bishop:  The  Life  and  Times  of 


Fulton  J.  Sheen  (Encounter  Books,  2001). 

Another  notable,  newly  published  biography  is  Fulton  J. 
Sheen:  An  America?!  Catholic  Response  to  the  Twentieth  Century, 
by  Kathleen  L.  Riley  (Alba  House,  2004).  As  is  well  known, 
Sheen  was  tenacious  on  many  fronts,  but  perhaps  especially 
when  it  came  to  defending  the  faith  and  railing  against  the 
evils  of  Communism;  in  this,  of  course,  he  was  not  alone. 
Riley  covers  the  latter  quite  well  in  a  lengthy  chapter  entitled 
"Ideological  Adversary:  The  American  Catholic  Crusade 
Against  Communism." 

i  looked  forward  to  my  visits  with  the  archbishop  as  he 
neared  death  after  open  heart  surgery.  He  occupied  a  spa- 
cious apartment  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of  Manhattan 
(detractors  often  cited  his  opulent  lifestyle,  among  other 
"faults").  And  yes,  even  near  the  end,  he  loved  an  audience. 
So  after  his  attendants  and/or  staff  departed,  I  would  sit  and 
listen  while  he  read  aloud  the  book's  latest  installment.  In  an 
adjoining  room  the  shelves  of  several  tall  bookcases  were 
jammed  with  two,  sometimes  three,  rows  of  books.  To  an 
outside  observer  it  looked  chaotic.  But  Sheen  knew  exactly 
where  to  reach  for  any  specific  volume. 

I  was  privileged  on  occasion  to  sit  with  him  in  his  small 
private  chapel  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Not  a  day  of 
his  priestly  life  passed,  he  often  remarked,  that  he  would  not 
spend  one  hour  in  adoration.  The  holy  hour  was  central  to 


Blessing  a  child  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  late  1950. 
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his  dailv  life.  And  so,  unsurprisingly,  the  theme  of  eucharis- 
tdc  adoration  finds  a  prominent  place  in  much  of  his  orato- 
ry and  writings. 

Another  central  theme  was  the  power  of  the  Cross. 
"Without  a  Good  Friday,"  he  said,  "there  would  be  no 
Easter  Sundav."  He  preached  Lenten  services  at  non- 
Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic  churches.  But  it  was  perhaps  the 
three-hour-long  Good  Friday  services  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  and  then  St.  Agnes  Church  on  East  43  th  Street 
(renamed  Fulton  J.  Sheen  Place  after  his  death)  for  which  he 
is  most  fondly  remembered  by  New  Yorkers. 

It  is  interesting — and  this  is  not  limited  to  Sheen — that  in 
deadi  people  often  have  a  second  "life."  This  is  true,  for 
instance,  in  the  public's  expression  of  new  or  renewed  inter- 
est in  an  author's  works.  Since  1979,  quite  a  number  of  books 
by  or  about  Sheen  have  been  (re)released.  And  they  seem  to 
have  found  their  audiences.  (The  writings  of  Thomas  Merton 
and  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen  offer  parallel  instances  of  revival.) 
Ignatius  Press  in  San  Francisco,  for  example,  carries  Treasure 
in  Clay,  the  Life  Is  Worth  Living  series,  The  Priest  Is  Xot  His 
Oven,  Through  the  Year  With  Fulton  Sheen  and  The  Worlds  First 
Love.  From  Alba  House  in  Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  a  Sheen 
devotee  can  procure  The  Divine  Romance,  The  Eternal 
Galilean,  Guide  to  Contentment  and  The  Seven  Capital  Sins, 
among  other  tides.  Scepter  Press  publishes  Three  to  Get 
Married,  and  among  Sheen  tides  featured  in  Liguori's  cata- 
logue are  Jesus,  Son  of  Mary  (an  illustrated  children's  book), 
Peace  of  Soul  and  Lift  Up  Your  Heart,  as  well  as  compilations. 
Among  the  latter  is  From  the  Angels  Blackboard,  which  was 
published  in  1995  to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  his 
birth.  In  both  its  original  hardcover  and  now  paperback  edi- 
tion, the  book  has  sold  exceedingly  well.  So  clearly  there 
remains  a  market,  both  print  and  electronic,  for  Fulton  J. 
Sheen.  At  least  these  publishers  would  argue  so. 

There  is  no  denying  the  impact  of  this  electronic  preach- 
er on  1930's  radio  ("The  Catholic  Hour")  and,  two  decades 
later,  on  the  still-infant  medium  of  television.  "Life  Is  Worth 
Living"  originated  in  1951  and  aired  on  Tuesday  evenings  on 
the  DuMont  network.  I  recall  the  cameras  were  often  visible 
on  the  set.  The  half-hour  show  later  moved  to  ABC,  which 
aired  it  until  1957  and  drew  an  estimated  30  million  viewers. 
Sheen's  only  prop  during  his  talk  was  chalk  and  the  famous 
blackboard,  periodically  erased  by  the  studio  "angel."  Since 
the  program  was  commercially  sponsored  and  Sheen  was  "no 
r  talking  in  the  name  of  the  Church  and  under  the 
of  its  bishops,"  as  he  explained  in  Treasure  in 
>ne  and  presentation  of  his  talks  "had  to  be  more 
Vnd  he  always  included  stories  and  moments  of 
r,  which  audiences  swallowed  whole. 

of  die  most  celebrated  Catholic  prelates  of  the  20th 
i  Sheen  was  an  intellectual  giant  and  forceful 
.  whose  impact  on  Catholicism  and  American 


culture  was  due  largely  to  his  superb  and  effective  use  of  the 
media.  An  editorial  in  these  pages,  on  Dec.  22,  1979,  noted: 

The  secret  of  Archbishop  Sheen's  power  was  his 
combination  of  an  educated  and  thinking  head  with 
a  generous  and  feeling  heart.  Like  every  great  figure 
in  Christian  history",  Fulton  Sheen  regularlv  ascribed 
his  gifts  and  his  effectiveness  to  God....  [And]  if 
Archbishop  Sheen  had  not  disposed  himself  to  be 
the  instrument  of  divine  action,  he  would  never  have 
become,  the  greatest  evangelizer  in  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

in  September  2000  the  Congregation  for  the  Causes  of 
Saints  officially  opened  Sheen's  cause,  conferring  on  him 
the  title  Servant  of  God.  There  are  numerous  World  Wide 
Web  sites  devoted  to  Sheen  and  his  writings.  But  if  you  wish 
to  follow  the  road  toward  canonization,  the  site  to  visit  is 
www.Sheen. Catholicexchange.com/foundation. html.  The 
vice  postulator  of  Sheen's  cause  is  Andrew  Apostoli,  C.F.R., 
who  was  ordained  a  priest  by  Bishop  Sheen  in  1967,  in 
( rcnc\  a,  N  .Y. 

When  asked  why  the  cause  had  been  opened,  Father 
Apostoli  mentioned  first  of  all  the  "personal  holiness  of 
Sheen's  life,  reflected  in  his  writings,  talks  and  tapes.  No  one 
could  speak  in  such  depth  of  spirituality  and  have  such  a 
profound  effect  on  people  of  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all  ages 
without  being  a  very  holy  person.  Closeness  to  God  makes 
one  a  greater  instrument  of  his  grace  to  others.  That  alone 
would  indicate  the  Spirit  of  God  was  moving  deeply  in  his 
life.  And  second,  we  need  his  message  about  life  and  its 
meaning  in  all  its  facets  to  be  heard  once  again  in  our  per- 
sonal lives,  in  our  church  and  in  our  world." 

He  also  noted  that  Sheen's  "vast  television  audience  was 
made  up  of  more  non-Catholics  than  Catholics.  They  lis- 
tened to  him  because  he  spoke  the  truth  with  sincerity",  and 
they  deeply  respected  him  for  it.  His  is  a  voice  that  should 
never  be  allowed  to  remain  silent." 

There  will  be  a  25th  anniversary  memorial  Mass  on 
Dec.  9  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  under  whose  main  altar 
Sheen  is  interred.  Presiding  will  be  New  York's  Cardinal 
Edward  Egan.  The  celebrant  will  be  Peoria's  Bishop  Daniel 
R.  Jenky,  C.S.C.  The  event  will  be  co-sponsored  by  the 
Archbishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  Foundation  and  the  Society"  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 

A  life  lived  well  is  a  life  worth  remembering — and, 
according  to  some,  it  was  a  life  somewhat  mysterious.  As 
Ms.  Riley  concludes  in  her  book,  "the  real  Fulton  Sheen 
remains. ..elusive. ...The  man  in  the  spotlight  succeeded  in 
keeping  himself  partially  hidden  in  the  shadows.  But  there 
is  no  mystery"  in  the  fact  that  Sheen's  'adventure'  was  an 
unparalleled  one."  El 
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Same-Sex 
Marriage: 
Threat  or 
Aspiration? 

BY  STEPHEN  J.  POPE 


The  debate  over  legalizing  same-sex  marriage 
has  become  a  worldwide  issue.  On  Sept.  4  Pope 
John  Paul  II  denounced  the  notion  to  the  new 
Canadian  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  Donald 
Smith.  The  issue  also  has  been  the  subject  of  court  decisions 
and  legislative  actions  throughout  the  United  States  and 
was  taken  up  by  both  presidential  candidates  in  their  cam- 
paigns. The  way  of  addressing  the  issue  often  seems  to  be 
more  a  matter  of  political  maneuvering  and  power  struggles 
than  moral  dialogue  or  ethical  analysis,  yet  occasionally  one 
does  find  clear  arguments  advanced  by  careful  thinkers. 
One  such  contribution  was  offered  in  the  June  7,  2004,  issue 
of  America  in  an  article  by  Msgr.  Robert  Sokolowski  enti- 
tled "The  Threat  of  Same-Sex  Marriage." 

Sokolowski's  essay  has  the  virtues  of  clarity  and  consis- 
tency. Readers  know  where  he  stands,  and  why,  on  recent 
proposals  to  give  legal  recognition  to  same-sex  marriages. 
His  central  claims  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1 .  Recognition  of  same-sex  marriages  would  mean  that 
marriage  will  be  defined  by  the  "exchange  of  sex."  This  is  a 
redefinition  of  marriage  that  breaks  with  the  traditional 
notion  according  to  which  procreation  "specifies"  what  a 
marriage  is. 

2.  If  marriage  is  a  contract  that  brings  benefits  and  pro- 
tections to  adults  who  are  simply  friends  rather  than  pro- 
creative  couples,  then  it  would  have  to  be  extended  to  all 
groups  of  people  who  wish  to  be  friends.  If  marriage  is 
defined  more  specifically,  as  a  contract  that  gives  legal  status 
to  consenting  adults  engaged  in  a  specifically  sexual  rela- 
tionship, then  it  would  have  to  include  multiple  partners 
rather  than  just  couples.  Restricting  the  contract  to  two 

STEPHEN  J.  POPE  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


adults  would  be  arbitrary  from  the  point  of  view  of  those 
who  would  like  to  have  legal  status  granted  to  polygamous 
or  other  multiple-partner  sexual  relationships. 

3.  The  desire  to  detach  procreation  from  marriage 
reflects  the  modern  rejection  of  teleology,  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple that  the  "nature"  of  things  determines  their  good  and 
proper  functioning.  The  modern  commitment  to  the  "mas- 
tery of  nature"  by  technology  explains  why  many  contem- 
porary people  find  it  possible  to  believe  that  marriage  and 
sex  do  not  have  inherent  purposes  rooted  in  their  natures. 
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4.  Sex  is  "defined  as  die  power  to  procreate,"  and  the 
first  and  defining  characteristic  of  marriage  is  the  "physical 
procreation"  of  children.  Mutual  love  is  not  "on  a  par"  with 
procreation,  though  the  marital  relationship  ought  to  be 
informed  by  love  or  "mutual  benevolence."  Anyone  who 
separates  sexuality  from  procreation  lives  an  "illusion"  and 
"lies"  about  the  matter,  and  these  vices  lead  in  turn  to  a  host 
of  other  moral  problems.  "The  most  obvious  truths  become 
obscured." 

These  four  claims  capture  the  essential  points,  if  not  all 
the  details,  of  the  ethical  argument  put  forth  by  Sokolowski 
against  the  legal  recognition  of  same-sex  marriage.  His 
argument  is  straightforward,  and  his  moral  logic  articulates 
a  way  of  viewing  this  matter  that  is  expressed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  magisterium  and  their  intellectual  collaborators. 

The  argument  contains  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
claims.  The  first  is  based  on  a  general  vision  of  the  place  of 
sex  within  marriage;  the  second  concerns  the  extension  of 
marriage  to  the  general  category  of  friendship  (i.e.,  one  that 
is  neutral  with  regard  to  procreation),  joined  to  a  "slippery- 
slope"  argument  that  begins  with  an  ethic  justified  by  the 
decisions  of  consenting  adults;  the  third  laments  the  mod- 
ern abandonment  of  final  causality  as  the  key  point  in  a  cul- 
tural context  that  makes  proposals  for  legal  recognition  of 
same-sex  marriage  plausible  to  significant  proportions  of 
American  society;  and  the  fourth  claim  argues  for  the  return 
to  the  traditional  belief  that  marriage  is  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
creation. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  his  argument  is  based  on  rea- 
son, especially  common  sense  observations  of  human 
behavior  shaped  by  a  Thomistic  view  of  human  nature  and 
its  intrinsic  "ends."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  modern 
fascination  with  the  "mastery  of  nature"  has  had  some 
destructive  effects  on  society,  on  the  natural  world  and  on 
social  institutions.  It  connects,  in  complex  ways  and  in  tan- 
dem with  other  cultural  and  economic  factors,  to  a  variety 
of  problems  related  to  sexual  ethics:  the  reduction  of  sex  to 
a  tool  for  entertainment  and  recreation  and  its  detachment 
from  love  as  well  as  procreation;  the  legitimation  of  sexual 
behavior  solely  by  the  choices  of  consenting  adults;  and  the 
threat  to  human  dignity,  particularly  the  dignity  of  unborn 
life,  by  the  emergence  of  barely  restrained  reproductive 
technology.  This  having  been  said,  other  features  of  this 
icnt  suffer  from  significant  defects. 

claim,  the  heart  of  the  argument,  maintains 
\  marriage  would  "re-define"  marriage  as  the 
x."  Yet  those  gay  people  who  wish  to  marry 
do  >o  because  they  love  each  other  and  want 
'  ■ '  v  to  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  in  a  permanent 
Vlany  gay  people,  like  many  straight  people, 
aire:  ge  sex"  without  desiring  any  such  commit- 

ment, ument  thus  fails  to  acknowledge  the  aspira- 


tions and  ideals  that  motivate  gay  people  who  want  to 
marry.  From  the  point  of  view  of  authors  like  Andrew 
Sullivan,  the  civil  law  ought  to  extend  to  gay  couples  the 
same  legal  protection  and  social  support  that  is  already 
granted  to  married  heterosexual  couples.  Marriage  in  this 
view  is  not  simply  about  an  "exchange  of  sex" — language 
that  sounds  a  bit  like  the  old  manualist  "conjugal  debt" — 
but  about  intimate,  caring,  interpersonal  love.  Sokolowski's 
emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  procreation  actually  represents 
a  reversion  to  an  earlier  preconciliar  ethic  that  represents  a 
substantial, departure  from  the  more  personalist  theology  of 
marriage  developed  by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

More  Than  Friendship 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  marriage  is  not  only 
about  friendship  in  any  very  broad  sense  of  the  term.  It  is 
about  a  romantic  and  sexual  relationship  that  joins  two  peo- 
ple in  a  lifelong  and  exclusive  bond.  The  template  for  this 
bond  is  heterosexual — a  union  of  complementary  opposites, 
as  John  Paul  II  has  described  in  his  many  talks.  The  monog- 
amous and  exclusive  nature  of  this  love  is  said  to  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  its  depth  and  profundity;  it  is  not  the  kind  of  love 
that  a  person  can  share  with  more  than  one  beloved. 
Considerations  of  interpersonal  love  as  well  as  of  justice 
(and  particularly  equality)  militate  against  polygamy  or 
other  forms  of  multiple-partner  marriage  ("polyamory"). 
Having  more  than  one  partner  in  a  marriage  necessarily 
creates  an  imbalance  of  power  and  leaves  the  relationship 
structurally  open  to  the  destabilizing  force  of  sexual  jeal- 
ousy. 

Another  plank  in  the  argument  holds  that  the  separation 
of  sex  and  marriage  is  due  to  the  modern  rejection  of  the 
inherent  ends  of  marriage  and  sex.  While  some  readers  will 
doubt  that  most  couples  using  birth  control  are  avid  readers 
of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  Sokolowski  is  right  to  point  to 
broad  cultural  patterns  that  feed  into  a  pervasive  ethos  that 
looks  to  technology  to  provide  the  clearest  and  best  answers 
to  serious  moral  problems.  This  desire  to  dominate  nature 
and  humanity  is  evident  not  only  in  the  domains  of  sex  and 
reproduction  but  also  in  our  military  adventures  and  envi- 
ronmental policies. 

Yet  it  also  has  to  be  acknowledged  that  some  advocates 
of  same-sex  marriage  argue  on  the  basis  of  natural  human 
ends  and  not  against  them.  They  maintain  that  the  natural 
ends  of  sexuality  and  sexual  behavior  include  love  as  well  as 
procreation.  Primatologists  like  Francis  de  Waal  of  Emory 
University  and  Richard  Wrangham  of  Harvard  have  shown 
in  considerable  detail  how  sexual  behavior  in  our  closest  pri- 
mate relatives,  the  chimpanzees,  naturally  functions  to  cre- 
ate social  bonds,  soothe  fractured  relationships,  provide 
comfort  in  times  of  stress  and  promote  other  pro-social 
goods.  Humans  are  not  chimps,  obviously,  but  there  are  sci- 
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entific  as  well  as  moral  reasons  for  holding  that  human  sex- 
ual behavior  functions  to  enhance  the  emotional  and  affec- 
tive bond  between  lovers.  This  claim  can  be  read  as  a  claim 
that  endorses  rather  than  repudiates  the  age-old  notion  that 
human  nature  inclines  to  certain  ends,  the  achievement  of 
which  contributes  to  human  flourishing.  Some  advocates 
argue  that,  though  it  may  not  lead  to  "physical  procreation," 
same-sex  marriage  provides  conditions  that  satisfy  what 
Pope  Paul  VI  called  the  "unitive"  purpose  of  sex.  Hence 
arguments  against  same-sex  marriage  need  to  address  this 
"essentialist"  rationale — i.e.,  one  based  on  an  account  of 
natural  ends — if  they  are  going  to  be  reasonably  compre- 
hensive. 

Non-Procreative  Sex 

Sexual  intercourse  is  the  natural  way  in  which  humans 
engage  in  "physical  procreation";  but,  as  just  noted,  there 
are  reasons  for  thinking  that  procreation  is  not  the  primary 
(let  alone  exclusive)  natural  end  of  sex.  Human  beings  across 
cultures  engage  in  an  enormous  amount  of  nonprocreative 
sex.  Unlike  species  in  which  females  go  into  heat  and  give 
clear  signals  to  potential  mates,  the  human  species  is  one  of 
the  few  in  which  females  manifest  constant  sexual  receptiv- 
ity (when  they  are  already  pregnant,  for  example,  or  even 
postmenopausal). 

Nor  is  it  obvious  that  procreation  is  the  dominant  end 
of  marriage.  Marriage,  after  all,  is  a  social  and  cultural  insti- 


tution whose  meaning  varies  in  important  ways  across  his- 
torical and  cultural  boundaries.  In  the  past,  marriage  in 
most  of  its  forms  has  been  related  to  child-bearing  and 
child-rearing.  Marriage  is  the  context  in  which  procreation 
has  more  often  than  not  taken  place,  and  in  general  it  pro- 
vides a  more  nurturing,  reliable  framework  for  raising  chil- 
dren than  do  the  alternatives.  Yet  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  "first  and  defining  character  of  marriage"  is  the  "physi- 
cal procreation"  of  children.  The  latter  phrase  sounds  as  if 
human  beings  are  like  fish,  whose  main  "investment"  (as  the 
biologists  like  to  say)  is  to  make  sure  that  the  female's  eggs 
are  fertilized  by  the  male  in  the  right  riverbed  before  they 
depart.  The  vast  majority  of  human  procreative  energy  is 
expended  not  in  "physical  procreation,"  if  by  that  is  meant 
simple  biological  reproduction — fertilization,  gestation  and 
birth — but  in  providing  children  with  the  proper  emotion- 
al, moral,  social  and  spiritual  upbringing. 

This  is  the  broader  and  more  noble  sense  in  which  Pope 
Paul  VI  spoke  about  "procreation"  in  Humanae  Vitae.  The 
extended  period  of  adult  child-rearing,  preceded  by  a  pro- 
found infantile  and  childhood  dependence,  is  one  of  the 
traits  that  are  uniquely  human.  Yet  this  level  of  child  care 
does  not  mean  that  childless  married  couples  are  any  less 
married  than  procreative  married  couples.  Marriage  has  its 
own  integrity,  which  does  not  require  validation  by  procre- 
ation. This  message  is  important  today,  when  married  cou- 
ples living  into  their  mid-80's  spend  the  major  portion  of 
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their  life  together  having  nothing  to  do  with  procreation. 

Furthermore,  we  are  now  in  a  society  that  gives  social 
recognition  to  a  great  variety  of  relationships  outside  of 
marriage.  Children  are  being  raised  outside  of  marriage  at  a 
higher  rate.  Middle-class  married  couples  are  increasingly 
delaying  childbearing,  even  into  their  early  40  s. 

The  Real  World 

Some  gay  couples  are  adopting  and  in  this  way  function  as 
"procreative  units,"  at  least  in  die  broad  sense  of  the  term 
that  embraces  child-rearing  and  education.  This  develop- 
ment provides  great  benefits  for  children  who  would  other- 
wise go  without  loving  homes.  The  desire  to  return  to  a 
"golden  age"  when  marriage  "meant"  procreation  (if  it  ever 
really  did)  is  more  nostalgic  than  realistic.  Ethical  analysis  of 
current  proposals  to  give  legal  recognition  to  same-sex  mar- 
riage thus  needs  to  begin  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
"real  world"  status  of  the  social  situation  in  which  we  find 


ourselves — and  of  the  real  benefits  as  well  as  costs  that  are 
at  stake  in  it. 

Critics  of  same-sex  marriage  have  a  number  of  valid 
concerns,  of  a  broad  social  nature,  that  need  to  be  subjected 
to  further  examination  and  discussion.  But  this  further  dis- 
cussion needs  to  be  informed  by  a  perspective  that  acknowl- 
edges that  love  and  commitment  are  at  the  center  of  mar- 
riage. If  observers  want  to  understand  the  desire  to  extend 
marriage  to  same-sex  couples,  they  ought  to  consider  the 
point  of  view  of  those  couples.  The  absence  of  this  "sympa- 
thetic understanding"  leads  to  significant  flaws  in  some 
ways  of  viewing  same-sex  marriage.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
"sympathetic  understanding"  provides  all  the  answers,  only 
that  it  offers  a  helpful  context  for  conversation.  If  polemics 
and  political  maneuvers  have  often  undermined  the  possi- 
bility of  genuine  conversation,  perhaps  Catholics  have  a 
duty  to  examine  the  issues  freshly  and  without  the  rancor 
that  so  often  mars  public  debate  in  this  country. 


The  Primacy  of  Procreation 

A  response  to  Stephen  J.  Pope 

BY  ROBERT  SOKOLOWSKI 


IAjM  grateful  for  Stephen  J.  Pope's  careful  reading  of 
my  essay  and  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  reply.  His 
basic  claim,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  a  specifically  sexual 
kind  of  friendship,  not  procreation  nor  friendship  as 
such,  is  the  feature  that  defines  marriage.  Marriage  is  "about 
a  romantic  and  sexual  relationship  that  joins  two  people  in  a 
lifelong  and  exclusive  bond,"  and  same-sex  marriage  is  "about 
intimate,  caring,  interpersonal  love."  This  love  cannot  be 
shared  "with  more  than  one  beloved."  Hence  exclusiveness  as 
well  as  justice  argue  against  the  possibility  of  multiple  part- 
ners in  marriage. 

Pope  frequently  quotes  and  criticizes  my  phrase, 
"exchange  of  sex,"  comparing  it  to  the  old  "manualist" 
phrase,  "conjugal  debt."  I  should  point  out,  however,  that  I 
did  not  use  the  term  in  my  own  voice.  In  a  feeble  imitation  of 
Plato's  Crito,  I  put  the  phrase  into  the  mouth  of  the  laws  as 
cplain  to  me  why  my  uncle  and  I  cannot  get  married, 
notoriously  impersonal  and  insensitive  to  the 
ot  human  emotion,  and  the  crassness  of  the  phrase 
suggest  that.  This  is  how  it  would  look  to  the 
leal  with  rights  and  not  personal  commitments. 
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The  irony  seems  to  have  been  missed.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble, in  fact,  for  the  laws  to  verify  whedier  or  not  the  people 
who  want  to  get  married  do  have  a  caring  and  interpersonal 
love.  The  laws  must  take  their  word  for  it;  and  if  they  do  so, 
why  should  they  not  take  the  word  of  people  who  have  moti- 
vations other  than  sexual  for  their  friendship?  Why  not  let 
them  get  married  too?  Other  kinds  of  relationships  can  be 
caring,  special  and  lasting,  and  the  sexual  relationship  can 
prove  to  be  quite  changeable. 

Pope  says  that  my  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  procre- 
ation reverts  to  "an  earlier  preconciliar  ethic."  I  would  con- 
sider that  a  compliment,  and  I  would  phrase  it  differendy.  For 
one  thing,  the  preconciliar  ethic  is  the  one  we  have  now; 
human  nature  does  not  change.  Also,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  marked  such  a  radical  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  was  not,  to  adapt  a  phrase  of 
T.  S.  Eliot,  the  still  point  of  the  turning  church.  It  did  not 
cancel  what  went  before.  It  was  one  council  among  many  and 
needs  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  overall  tradition  of 
the  church,  including  the  earlier  councils.  Along  another  line, 
he  says  my  view  resembles  that  of  "some  members  of  the 
magisterium  and  their  intellectual  collaborators."  This 
phrase  suggests  that  the  magisterium  can  be  divided;  it  is 
being  taken  sociologically.  But  the  magisterium  is  the  church 
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as  teacher,  and  if  it  is  divided  there  is  no  magisterium  any 
longer.  It  becomes  a  source  of  opinions,  not  authoritative 
teaching. 

I  would  differ  widi  the  way  Pope  sees  the  relationship 
between  the  procreative  end  of  marriage  and  the  friendship 
between  spouses.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  former  is  "domi- 
nant," as  though  they  were  in  competition  or  were  merely 
added  to  one  another.  I  do  claim  that  it  is  more  fundamental, 
and  diat  it  makes  the  friendship  of  the  spouses  different  from 
other  kinds  of  friendship.  My  position  is  not  particularly 
Thomistic;  it  represents  the  way  people  generally  think  out- 
side of  modernity.  I  think  his  essay  is  not  clear  on  what  an  end 
and  a  definition  are. 

Pope  observes  that  society  now  recognizes  a  great  vari- 
ety of  relationships  outside  of  marriage,  that  more  chil- 
dren are  being  raised  outside  of  marriage  and  that  people 
across  cultures  "engage  in  an  enormous  amount  of  non- 
procreative  sex."  Of  course  they  do;  it's  going  on  all  the 
time.  But  we  do  not  take  our  moral  bearings  from  social 
facts;  unless  we  are  Machiavellians,  we  take  them  from  the 
way  things  ought  to  be,  which  is  the  way  they  are  in  their 
natures — ends  are  ontologically  prior  to  our  purposes.  He 
also  seems  to  imply  that  sexual  activity  that  contradicts  its 
own  nature  can  be  made  good  if  it  is  done  to  express  per- 
sonal love,  but  this  would  imply  that  our  wills  can  change 
the  moral  character  of  bodily  actions.  It  is  like  saying  that 
intemperance  could  become  good  if  done  at  a  congenial 
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dinner.  There  is  something  gnostic  about  this  claim. 

I  concede  that  I  should  have  spoken  not  only  about  the 
procreation  but  also  about  the  education  of  children  as  the 
specifying  feature  of  marriage.  I  used  the  term  "procreation" 
to  include  both,  but  I  should  have  made  the  second  aspect 
explicit.  Still,  die  upbringing  of  children  also  argues  for  mar- 
riage between  a  man  and  a  woman,  since  children  need  die 
complementarity  of  the  father  and  mother.  I  think  Pope 
unfairly  reduces  my  use  of  "procreative"  to  a  merely  biologi- 
cal level,  to  make  his  argument  easier  ("as  if  human  beings  are 
like  fish").  He  does  concede  that  marriage  "in  general  provides 
a  more  nurturing,  reliable  framework  for  raising  children  dian 
do  the  alternatives,"  and  I  would  add  that  this  is  not  by  acci- 
dent but  by  nature. 

A  few  more  random  comments.  I  think  "conjugal  debt"  is 
not  a  bad  term  for  the  obligations  spouses  have  to  each  other 
in  justice  as  well  as  devotion.  Also,  Pope  criticizes  the  modem 
appeal  to  technology  for  "answers  to  serious  moral  problems," 
but  the  problem  is  not  with  technology;  it  is  with  modem 
autonomy,  the  belief  that  I  (or  we)  can  determine  what  is  good 
or  bad.  That  is,  our  purposes  are  thought  to  override  any  puta- 
tive ends  in  us  and  in  things.  And  I  really  do  not  think  the  laws 
will  be  able  to  distinguish  between  same-sex  marriage  and 
polygamy  and  polyandry;  some  people  might  find  great  love 
and  commitment  in  such  communities,  and  who  are  we  to  tell 
them  they  cannot  do  so?  Many  cultures  in  human  history  have 
embraced  polygamy,  and  some  still  do.  f$ 
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America:  Winner  at  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  once  again  America  is  at  the  forefront 
of  journalistic  excellence,  winning  seven  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards. 


The  winners  of  the  2004  Catholic  Press  Awards  were  announced  on  Friday,  May  28,  2004 
at  the  Marriott  Wardman  Park  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Catholic  Press  Association's 
annual  convention.  America  won  the  following  awards: 


Best  editorial 

"Valiant  Women,"  Sept.  22,  2003,  First  Place. 

Best  regular  column 

"Ethics  Notebook,"  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  Second  Place. 

Best  illustration,  either  with  artwork  or  photo 

"Undermining  Antiterrorism,"  Bill  Tsukuda,  June  23,  2003,  First  Place. 

Best  interview 

"To  Love  and  to  Pray:  A  Conversation  With  Boston's  Archbishop  Sean  O'Malley,"  James  Martin,  S.J., 

Oct.  27,  2003,  Third  Place. 

Best  review 

A  People  Adrift  and  The  Coming  Catholic  Church,  Robert  Imbelli,  Sept.  15,  2003, 

Second  Place. 

Best  essay,  Religious  order  magazines 

"Friendship  Is  a  Prayer,"  Greg  Kandra,  March  17,  2003,  Second  Place. 

Archbishop  Edward  T.  0'Meara  Award  for  single  article  with  worldwide  missionary  theme 

"East  Timor:  Up  From  the  Ashes,"  Dennis  M.  Linehan,  S.J.,  Feb.  24,  2003, 

Honorable  Mention. 

At  America,  we  are  committed  to  bringing  you  up-to-the-minute  news  on  religion,  politics, 
education,  culture  and  more,  with  insightful  commentary  on  what  is  happening  in  the  church 

and  around  the  world. 

Visit  us  online  at  www.americamagazine.org,  or  call  us  at  (800)  627-9533, 

and  give  the  gift  of  America  today! 

America  Subscriptions 
106  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019-3803 
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Sin  and  Suffering  in  South  Boston 
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Helping  Immigrants 
Find  a  Home 

An  Interview  With  Joel  Magallan  BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 


Joel  Magallan,  S.J.,  is  the  founder  and  executive  director  of  the 
Asociacion  Tepeyac  in  New  York  City.  (Tepeyac  is  the  name  of  the 
hill  near  Mexico  City  where  the  Virgin  Maty  is  believed  to  have 
appeared  to  Blessed  Juan  Diego  in  15  SI.)  A  network  of  40  com- 
munity and  parish-based  organizations,  the  association  has  been 
helping  Latino  immigrants  since  1991.  It  serves  150,00  Latinos 
each  year,  ?nost  of  them  undocumented  immigrants.  At  the  request 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  Brother  Joel  was  missioned  by  the 
Jesuit  provincial  superior  of  Mexico  to  work  with  them. 


GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


ow  would  you  describe  the  Latino  com- 
munity in  New  York? 

There  are  over  1.3  million  undocumented 
Latino  immigrants  in  the  New  York  City  area 


alone,  half  of  them  from  Mexico.  We  think  of  them  in  terms  < 
of  three  groups.  First  are  those  who  arrived  25  or  more  years  ° 
ago.  These  have  established  themselves  in  good  jobs  and  % 
now  have  documentation.  Born  here,  their  children  are  citi-  ° 
zens,  many  of  whom  have  not  only  completed  college,  but  g 
have  also  gone  on  to  obtain  higher  degrees.  We  look  to  this  £ 
group  to  help  with  the  newer  generations  of  immigrants. 
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The  second  group  are  those  who  came  in  the  last  five  to 
18  years.  Most  are  undocumented,  but  they  have  learned 
how  to  survive  widiout  documents.  They  hold  jobs  in  restau- 
rants, construction  and  the  food  industry,  and  their  youngest 
children  are  now  finishing  high  school.  But  these  are  also  the 
ones  who  have  trouble  with  their  immigration  status, 
because  thev  arrived  after  1986,  the  year  the  government 
granted  an  amnesty  to  immigrants  already  here. 

The  third  group  are  those  who  have  just  arrived.  They 
know  nothing  about  how  to  survive  and  usually  speak  lit- 
tle or  no  English.  They  don't  know  where  to  find  help. 
When  they  get  sick,  they  are  afraid  to  go  to  the  hospital 
because  of  their  undocumented  status;  they  only  go  if 


BOSTON  COLLEGE 


there  is  a  serious  accident.  And  for  the  same  reason,  some- 
times they  don't  send  their  children  to  school:  they  don't 
realize  that  they  can  do  this  even  if  they  are  undocument- 
ed. So  they  are  afraid  to  go  anywhere  for  fear  of  being 
asked  about  their  immigration  status. 


AND  PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


Continuing  a  Tradition  of  Excellence  in 
Educating  for  Ministry  Since  1977 


WJmt  about  the  jobs  these  most  recent  arrivals  take? 
They  are  willing  to  take  any  kind  of  work,  like  landscaping 
and  construction  labor,  as  well  as  jobs  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. Much  of  what  they  earn  is  sent  back  to  Mexico  to  help 
support  members  of  their  families,  but  they  don't  know 
about  the  minimum  wage  laws  or  about  being  paid  for  over- 
time. Employers  often  take  advantage  of  this.  One  of  our 
first  demonstrations,  in  fact,  was  at  a 
restaurant  near  Columbus  Circle  in 
midtown  Manhattan.  At  our  first  meet- 
ing of  leaders  in  September  of  1997,  a 
worker  from  there  came  in:  he  was 
bleeding  because  he  had  been  beaten  by 
his  boss.  The  leaders  said,  "This  is  our 
time!"  There  was  TV  coverage  of  our 
picketing.  By  then  we  were  already 
organizing  Latinos  in  the  parishes  in  all 
the  five  boroughs. 


GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 


MA  IN  PASTORAL 
MINISTRY 

With  concentrations  in: 
Church  Leadership 
Health  Care  Ministry 
Hispanic  Ministry 
Liturgy  and  Worship 
Parish  Nursing 
Pastoral  Care 
Religious  Education 
Social  Justice 
Spirituality 
Youth  and  Young 
Adult  Faith 
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MA/  M  SW  Social  Work 
MA/MA  Counseling 

Psychology 
MA/MS  Nursing 
M  A/M  E  d  Educational 
Administration 

continuing 
education: 

Internet  Courses 
Weekend  Courses 
Workshops,  Seminars 


certi  ficates 
in  pastoral 
ministry: 

Post-Master's  in  the 
Practice  of  Spirituality 
Continuing  Education 

in  Ministry 
Advanced  Continuing 

Educ.  in  Pastoral  Studies 
Parish  Nursing 
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Has  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  been 
supportive? 

Absolutely.  Cardinal  O'Connor  loaned 
us  this  building  on  West  14th  Street,  a 
former  convent,  and  asked  Catholic 
Charities  to  support  us  with  salaries  and 
utilities  for  the  first  five  years.  Cardinal 
Egan  has  kept  up  this  support.  At  first, 
there  were  only  two  of  us,  but  now  the 
Asociacion  Tepeyac  has  25  employees. 
We  pay  all  our  expenses  through  mem- 
bership in  neighborhood  base  organiza- 
tions, cultural  events  and  grants  from 
foundations.  The  archdiocese  now 
needs  to  sell  our  building,  but  gave  us 
the  opportunity  to  be  the  first  purchas- 
er. We  hope  to  keep  it,  because  immi- 
grants are  used  to  coming  here.  They 
can  tell  others,  "Go  to  West  14th  Street 
and  ask  around  in  the  area  as  you  look 
for  the  Tepeyac  sign,"  even  if  they  don't 
know  the  exact  address.  It  takes  time  to 
spread  the  word  among  new  immi- 
grants about  the  programs  we  have  for 
them  and  their  children.  Having  just 
started  our  capital  campaign  to  buy  the 
building,  we  are  not  ready  to  move. 


in  addition: 

Generous  Financial  Aid 

Special  Rate  for  Those  Employed  or 

Volunteering  in  a  New  England  Diocese 
.  Graduate  Student  Housing 


hUK  MUKt   INf-UKMAI  IUIN. 

Mary  Magennis 

Boston  College  Institute  of  Religious 
Education  and  Pastoral  Ministry  (IREPM) 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467-3931 
800-487-1167  or  617-552-8440 
fax:  617-552-0811    email:  irepm@bc.edu 
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Have  the  unions  been  of  help  ? 

Because  immigrants  are  willing  to  take  all  kinds  of  jobs, 
including  those  that  U.S.  citizens  don't  want  to  take,  the 
unions  do  want  new  immigrants  as  members.  But  unions 
offer  little  help  for  the  undocumented.  If  an  undocumented 
worker  at  a  restaurant  is  fired,  for  example,  after  working 
there  for  10  or  15  years,  the  worker  cannot  go  to  the  unem- 
ployment office  because  of  his  status;  the  union  says  it  has 
no  funds  for  fired  workers  who  don't  have  their  documents, 
and  it  won't  help  by  sending  the  fired  person  somewhere 
else  for  work.  Frankly,  I  don't  see  much  difference  between 
being  unionized  and  not  unionized.  Unions  only  ask  for  the 
minimum  wage  and  for  overtime — no  more  than  what  the 
law  requires.  However,  we  still  have 
hopes  that  the  unions  might  do  more 
for  undocumented  immigrants,  so  we 
keep  telling  immigrants  that  being 
unionized  could  eventually  lead  to  bet- 
ter working  conditions  for  them. 


The  same  is  true  in  Georgia.  I  was  in  Atlanta  five  years 
ago,  and  with  a  boom  going  on  then  in  construction,  many 
Mexicans  had  come  to  work  building  houses.  The  immi- 
gration authorities  conducted  some  raids  and  picked  up 
the  undocumented  ones.  But  the  businessmen  in  construc- 
tion complained  to  the  legislature,  saying  they  needed 
those  workers  who  had  been  deported  back  to  Mexico. 
Their  complaint  was  taken  seriously,  and  there  have  been 
no  more  raids. 

Generally,  raids  increase  during  election  years,  and  are 
meant  to  send  a  political  message  that  the  immigration 
people  are  out  there  doing  their  job.  In  2004,  for  example, 
during  about  three  months  starting  in  June,  1 1 ,000  people 


What  about  driver  licenses  for  undocu- 
mented people? 

The  laws  on  driver  licenses  vary  from 
state  to  state.  Here  in  New  York  State, 
the  Legislature  is  trying  to  prevent 
undocumented  workers  from  having 
them.  For  Latinos  in  upstate  New  York, 
this  has  become  a  big  problem,  because 
most  live  far  enough  from  their  jobs 
that  driving  is  a  necessity.  We  are  lob- 
bying the  Legislature  on  that  issue. 
Cardinal  Egan  and  many  pastors  have 
been  highly  supportive  in  this  regard. 
Here  in  the  city,  the  harm  is  less, 
because  the  public  transportation  sys- 
tem works  well:  undocumented  work- 
ers can  get  to  and  from  their  jobs  with 
subways  and  buses. 

Industry  needs  immigrants,  and 
when  these  people  cannot  drive,  they 
can't  supply  their  labor  for  industries 
like  agriculture,  restaurants,  hotels  and 
others.  North  Carolina  understands 
this  and  lets  undocumented  workers  get 
driver  licenses.  Half  a  million  Mexicans 
are  working  in  North  Carolina,  where 
there  is  much  less  public  transportation 
than  here,  so  legislators  have  said  that 
to  get  a  driver  license,  undocumented 
immigrants  only  need  their  tax  ID 
number  to  prove  that  they  are  paying 
taxes. 


Ho 

the 


w  Jesus  Died: 
final  18  hours 


The  first  ever  full'length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ, 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  ot  every  detail  ot 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  ot  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world  renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  1ESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HC 


.  ..ith  this  unconditional  guarantee:  It  you're  dis- 
satisfied with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  for  a  lull  and  complete 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
refund  tor  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

 John  Dauer,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures 
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were  detained  in  California,  of  whom  600  were  sent  back  to 
Mexico.  The  others  were  released,  again  because  of  pres- 
sure from  employers  who  complained.  "Should  I  stop  my 
business?"  the  employees  asked  after  the  raids.  Since  then 
there  have  been  no  more  raids. 

Is  it  more  difficult  now  for  undocumented  Mexicans  to 
enter  the  United  States  to  work? 

Because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Border  Patrol 
officers,  it  has  become  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous 
to  cross  the  border,  and  also  more  expensive.  The  smug- 
glers— called  coyotes — have  doubled  and  even  tripled 
their  prices.  To  go  from  Mexico  to  New  York  now  costs 
$2,500  to  $3,000.  For  Latinos  trying  to  get  here  from 
countries  like  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  the  price  is  much 
higher,  around  $10,000.  But  from  talking  to  undocument- 
ed immigrants  who  make  it  here,  we  believe  this  is  because 
the  coyotes  pay  a  certain  amount  to  the  immigration  offi- 
cers for  letting  them  cross  without  too  many  problems. 

We  conclude  from  this  that  the  people  who  die  of 
exposure  in  the  desert  or  in  the  mountains  are  generally 
those  who  hired  coyotes  who  did  not  want  to  pay  off  the 
immigration  agents.  That's  what  happened  last  spring  dur- 
ing Holy  Week,  when  80  immigrants  were  arrested  after 
their  arrival  at  the  Newark  airport  in  a  flight  from  Los 
Angeles.  We  were  visiting  some  of  the  people  who  had 
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been  taken  to  the  local  immigration  detention  center.  A 
number  of  those  arrested  had  simply  come  to  meet  the 
new  arrivals,  and  got  caught.  Several  had  been  living  and 
working  here  for  years,  supporting  their  families.  They 
were  immediately  deported.  Some  of  the  immigrants  at 
the  detention  center  told  us  the  raid  was  made  because  the 
coyote  in  charge  of  this  group  from  Los  Angeles  had  not 
made  the  payment  to  the  immigration  people.  We  think 
there  is  a  whole  system  of  bribery  that  results  from  the 
United  States'  need  for  millions  of  low-paid  workers. 

• 

In  addition  to  lobbying  in  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
do  you  also  lobby  in  Washington  on  the  wider  immigration 
issues? 

We  are  part  of  a  group  called  the  National  Coalition  for 
Dignity  and  Amnesty,  which  was  started  in  1999.  The 
coalition  has  developed  a  proposal  for  changing  the 
immigration  system,  which  we  call  the  Freedom  Act.  It 
would  legalize  Latino  immigrants  who  have  already  been 
living  and  working  here  for  a  number  of  years,  and  also 
those  coming  with  a  three-year  work  visa.  We  have  visit- 
ed both  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  Congress  over  the 
past  few  years,  and  both  parties  have  introduced  bills  that 
address  these  issues,  so  we're  hopeful  that  they  will  work 
together  on  a  bipartisan  bill.  The  efforts  of  Tepeyac  are 
not  just  about  fixing  the  daily  problems  of  immigrants 
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here,  but  also  about  working  for  change  at  the  national 
level. 

What  about  cultural  and  religious  factors  that  undocu- 
mented Latinos  find  supportive? 

Especially  for  Mexicans,  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  an 
important  part  of  our  identity.  That's  how  Tepeyac,  the 
hill  where  she  revealed  herself  to  Juan  Diego,  came  to  be 
part  of  our  association's  name.  She  represents  the  most 
popular  Marian  devotion  for  new  Latino  immigrants;  they 
see  her  as  their  protector,  the  one  who  views  them  as 
human  beings  with  dignity  and  tal- 
ent. Even  some  Episcopal  church- 
es and  churches  of  other  denomi- 
nations now  have  Guadalupe  ban- 
ners— we  see  the  banners  when 
pastors  of  these  other  churches  ask 
us  to  speak  with  them  about  the 
problems  of  new  immigrants, 
many  of  whom  go  not  just  to 
Catholic  churches,  but  to  others 
too.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  wel- 
come new  immigrants  get.  If  they 
do  not  feel  welcome  in  a  Catholic 
church,  or  if  no  one  on  the  staff 
speaks  Spanish,  they  go  elsewhere, 
including  to  Protestant  churches. 


•  •• 

Before  conducting  this  interview,  I  had  sat  in  the  garden 
behind  the  Tepeyac  building  in  Lower  Manhattan.  On  one  side 
was  a  scaffolding  erected  for  a  mural  that  was  being  painted  on 
the  wall  by  young  Latino  artists.  Brother  Magalldn  explained 
that  the  mural  is  based  on  an  Aztec  legend  from  the  pre- 
Hispanic  period.  It  shows  a  serpent  whose  head  is  a  symbol  of 
God.  The  length  of  the  serpent,  which  stretches  from  one  end 
of  the  wall  to  the  other,  signifies  the  enduring  connection 
between  Latinos  in  Mexico  and  those  who  live  here  and  their 
reliance  on  Gods  help.  0 


reli 


gious 


immigration 


So  I  work  with  severa 
denominations  c 
issues. 

As  for  cultural  supports,  three 
years  ago  Cardinal  Egan  encour- 
aged us  on  the  feast  day  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  Dec.  12,  to 
stay  even  closer  to  our  tradition, 
and  so  every  year  since  we  have  had 
the  so-called  Guadalupana 
"Antorcha"  run  from  Mexico. 
Young  Mexican  relay  runners  start 
at  the  Basilica  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  in  Mexico  City  at  the 
beginning  of  October  and  run  in 
relays  through  60  cities  all  the  way 
to  New  York  City.  They  reach  here 
in  time  for  the  Dec.  12  feast  day. 
The  run  is  a  way  of  underlining  our 
living  connection  with  our  her- 
itage, and  also  our  belief  that  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  helping  the 
millions  of  undocumented  Latinos 
who  are  struggling  to  live  difficult 
lives  here  in  the  United  States. 


IyvThj 

IkBELSONj 


800-61..^ 

These  delicious,  award-winning 
breads  are  baked  in  the  finest  Jesuit 
tradition  by  master  bakers  and 
professionally-trained  students  at  the 
The  National  Theatre  Workshop  of 
the  Handicapped's  Belson  Bakery  in 
Belfast,  Maine.  All  proceeds  suppoiy 
NTWH  and  the  work  of  Brother  Rick 
Curry,  S.J.  by  providing  scholarships, 
training  and  artistic  opportunities  for 
students  with  disabilities^*!^ 


VISIT  US  AND  ORDER  ONLINE: 

WWW.NTWH.ORG 

NEW!!!  Support  our  Companion- 
Animal  program  by  ordering  : 

Brother  Curry's 

■^All-Natural,  Hand  made  lx  Maine- 

Miraculous  Doggie  Treats 
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Faith  in  Focus 


The  Bad  Thief 

A  kind  of  prophet? 


BY  JENS  SOERING 


THERE  IS  A  CHIP  in  the  paint 
on  my  bunk  bed  where  Keith 
hanged  himself.  Like  every- 
thing" else  in  prison,  peniten- 
tiary paint  is  cheap.  Even  a  suicide's 
shoestring  rope  is  enough  to  nick  it.  That 
scratch  is  all  that  is  left  of  Keith  now. 

In  the  year  or  so  that  we  shared  a  cell, 
Keith  and  I  never  really  became  friends. 
But  this  is  not  unusual.  Prison  life  is  not 
very  conducive  to  genuine  emotional 
bonding.  To  survive  behind  bars,  you 
have  to  be  constantly  on  your  guard 
against  the  infinite  variety  of  smiling 
manipulators.  Years  can  pass  before  you 
accept  another  man  as  your  "associate"  or 
"stickman"  and  extend  just  a  little  trust  to 
him.  Even  then,  you  never  call  him  your 
"friend."  hi  the  penitentiary,  that  term  is 
reserved  for  homosexual  lovers. 

So  Keith  and  I  lived  side  by  side,  or 
above  one  another  in  our  bunk  beds,  in 
our  7-foot  by  12 -foot  concrete  box  while 
remaining  essentially  strangers.  Of 
course,  we  sometimes  passed  on  prison 
gossip,  discussed  politics  and  shared  brief 
memories  of  uncontroversial  parts  of  our 
pasts.  I  learned,  for  instance,  that  Keith 
had  betrayed  his  wife  with  an  Indonesian 
woman  while  working  overseas  as  a  Navy 
contractor  in  the  1980's.  But  it  was  not 
until  after  his  suicide  that  I  found  out  why 
he  had  come  to  the  penitentiary  in  the 
1990's:  for  aggravated  sexual  battery  on  a 
minor. 

What  little  I  did  come  to  know  of 
Keith  in  our  year  together,  I  liked  a  lot. 
1  [e  took  a  shower  every  day;  he  always 
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used  headphones  while 
watching  his  5 -inch  TV; 
he  did  not  steal  from 
me;  he  did  not  try  to 
rape  me  or  start  a  con- 
sensual sexual  relation- 
ship with  me;  he  did  not 
use  drugs  or  brew 
homemade  alcohol;  he 
snored  within  reason- 
able limits;  he  kept  quiet 
during  my  four  daily 
centering  prayer  ses- 
sions, and  he  did  not 
press  conversation  on 
me  when  I  did  not  want 
it — which  I  never  do.  All 
this  made  Keith  an  ideal 
cellmate  for  me,  a  veritable  gift  from 
heaven.  For  all  practical  purposes,  he  was 
invisible,  unnoticeable,  absent. 

Now,  of  course,  he  is  truly  and  per- 
manently absent.  And  I  miss  him. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  alive  was  on 
April  27,  2004,  at  6:10  a.m.  I  had  per- 
formed centering  prayer  from  5  to  5:30 
a.m.,  as  I  do  every  morning,  and  then  read 
my  Bible  and  wrote  a  letter.  He  got  up 
once  to  urinate  while  I  prayed,  and  his  T- 
shirt  very  gently  brushed  my  arm  as  he 
passed.  Ten  minutes  after  six,  as  I  left  the 
cell  to  go  to  breakfast,  I  saw  him  stirring 
on  the  bottom  bunk,  as  if  to  rise  and  fol- 
low me.  Just  like  every  morning. 

We  had  waffles  that  day,  but  I  did  not 
see  Keith  come  through  the  chow  line.  So 
I  left  the  dining  hall  early  and  returned  to 
our  housing  unit  to  wake  him  up,  to  let 
him  know  that  if  he  left  immediately,  he 
could  still  make  it  to  breakfast  before  the 
chow  line  closed.  I  remember  looking  at 
my  watch:  it  was  6:30  a.m.  In  a  rush  to 
ensure  that  Keith  did  not  miss  his  waffles, 
I  jerked  open  our  cell  door,  and.... 

The  cell  lights  were  off.  Keith 
appeared  to  be  sitting  on  the  floor  with 


his  back  against  his  bottom  bunk,  and  I 
could  see  some  blood  on  the  front  of  his 
white  T-shirt.  I  thought  he  had  lost  con- 
sciousness because  of  diabetic  shock  and 
then  experienced  a  nose  bleed. 

According  to  what  other  inmates  told 
me  later,  I  shouted,  "Oh  my  God!"  I 
remember  running  to  get  the  guard  from 
the  dayroom  and  returning  with  her  to 
the  cell.  She  was  the  one  who  turned  on 
the  light.  And  that  is  when  we  saw  the 
white  rope  made  of  shoestrings,  tied  to 
my  top  bunk  railing.  Both  of  us  could  see 
immediately  that  Keith  was  dead. 

After  that,  everything  went  crazy. 
Other  inmates  from  surrounding  cells, 
alerted  by  my  initial  shout,  crowded 
around  the  open  door  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  dead  guy.  The  guard  I  had  brought 
to  the  cell  was  now  also  shouting  "Oh  my 
God"  repeatedly,  until  someone  pointed 
out  to  her  that  she  really  should  radio  for 
help.  A  few  minutes  later,  some  male 
guards  arrived  with  a  nurse,  cut  Keith 
down,  and  attempted  C.P.R.  They  tried 
very  hard — I'll  say  that  for  them — but  it 
was  too  late. 

Meanwhile,  still  other  guards  had 
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shepherded  the  other  prisoners  into  their 
cells  and  put  me  in  the  now-empty  day- 
room.  I  watched  them  carry  Keith  past 
me  on  a  stretcher.  Then  I  just  sat  there  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

Next  came  the  inevitable  interroga- 
tions: the  institutional  investigator,  the 
assistant  warden,  an  investigator  from 
Virginia  Department  of  Corrections 
headquarters,  and  finally  a  whole  group 
that  included  all  of  the  above  plus  a  psy- 
chologist and  a  computer  expert.  "We 
think  you  know  something  you're  not 
telling  us,"  the  assistant  warden 
announced  ominously.  In  the  peniten- 
tiary, this  is  known  as  "squeezing  my 
balls."  Amazing  how  everything  in  prison 
has  to  be  someone's  fault,  even  a  suicide. 

Eventually,  everyone  appeared  to 
agree  that  I  was  just  as  surprised  and 
shocked  as  I  appeared  to  be.  So  I  was  told 
that  I  could  leave  and  that  I  should  pack 
up  Keith's  property. 

Of  course,  this  was  really  the  respon- 
sibility' of  two  guards  assigned  to  this  task, 
but  they  were  too  scared  to  enter  "the 
hangin'  cell."  With  the  help  of  another 
prisoner,  I  swept  all  of  Keith's  belongings 
into  several  enormous  black  trash  bags,  so 
the  investigator  could  rummage  through 
everything  later — everything  except 
Keith's  Diet  Cokes,  that  is.  The  other 
inmate  kept  all  of  those,  as  well  as  two 
bars  of  soap  and  a  deodorant.  Such  is  pen- 
itentiary life. 

Perhaps  I  am  no  better.  My  first  pri- 
ority after  packing  Keith's  property  was 
to  get  a  sponge,  broom  and  mop  bucket 
and  remove  any  trace  of  him.  That  cell 
never  got  a  cleaning  as  thorough  as  the 
one  I  gave  it  on  the  day  of  his  death. 

By  then  it  was  nighttime.  So  I  took  a 
shower,  turned  off  the  cell  lights  and 
climbed  into  my  top  bunk.  Then  I 
climbed  back  down,  turned  the  small  light 
on  again  and  returned  to  bed.  Sleeping- 
alone  in  that  cell  with  no  lights  at  all  was 
more  than  even  I,  with  my  18  years  of 
penitentiary  experience  and  toughening- 
up,  could  stand. 

the  next  morning,  someone  in  authority 
must  have  figured  out  that  I  should  not 
have  been  allowed  to  return  to  the  cell 
and  spend  the  night  there.  So  I  was  told 
to  pack  up  my  own  belongings  and  move 
into  another  cell  for  a  week.  Meanwhile 
"the  hangin'  cell"  was  officially,  if  belat- 


edly, put  "under  investigation." 

That  investigation  failed  to  turn  up 
any  clue  as  to  why  Keith  took  his  life. 
According  to  the  institutional  investigator, 
who  discussed  this  matter  with  the  chief 
psychologist  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  suicides  who  are  truly  deter- 
mined to  die  neither  signal  their  inten- 
tions beforehand  nor  leave  any  explanato- 
ry letters  afterward.  But  among  inmates 
and  staff,  of  course,  there  was  plenty  of 
speculation. 

The  prison's  computer  class,  where 
Keith  had  worked  as  a  teacher's  aide,  had 
been  the  subject  of  an  investigation  in  the 
week  leading  up  to  his  death.  One  theory 
was  that  computer-generated  child 
pornography  had  been  found  on  the  hard 
drive,  and  Keith  had  killed  himself  to 
escape  the  consequences.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  crime  that  had  sent  him  to 
the  penitentiary  originally,  the  discovery  of 
kiddie  porn  in  his  possession  could  con- 
ceivably have  led  to  his  civil  commitment 
as  a  repeat  sex  offender  upon  completion 
of  his  current  prison  sentence  in  2016.  But 
one  week  after  the  suicide,  the  assistant 
warden  assured  me  that  child  pornography 
had  not  in  fact  been  found  in  the  comput- 
er class  or  anywhere  else. 

Another  theory  was  that  Keith  had 
sought  admittance  to  this  prison's  innova- 
tive Sex  Offender  Residential  Treatment 
(SORT)  program,  a  nationally  recognized 
success.  Under  the  current  correctional 
regime,  however,  he  would  have  had  to 
serve  another  full  decade  behind  bars 
before  he  could  enter  SORT  in  the  last 
two  years  prior  to  his  scheduled  release. 
Wanting  to  change  yourself  is  not  enough 
to  earn  a  second  chance — not  any  more. 
But  Keith  read  newspapers  and  thus  was 
aware  of  the  political  realities  affecting 
prisoners,  so  he  could  hardly  have  been 
surprised  by  the  complete  mercilessness  of 
the  system. 

So  in  the  end,  what  the  few  of  us  who 
liked  Keith  are  left  with  is  a  mystery.  He 
wanted  out,  a  sentiment  all  of  us  under- 
stand, and  he  found  a  way.  What  many  of 
the  rest  of  us  have  been  asking  ourselves 
is  why  we  are  not  following  Keith's  way 
of  making  parole.  No  one  wants  to  say 
this  out  loud,  of  course.  But  I  can  see  it  in 
the  slumped  shoulders,  and  I  hear  it  in 
the  joking  advice  to  "keep  hangin'  in 
there,  buddy."  Was  Keith  a  kind  of  peni- 
tentiary prophet,  showing  us  all  some 


ugly  truths  about  our  own  lives? 

In  the  housing  unit  where  he  and  I 
lived,  there  are  many  inmates  who  will 
most  likely  die  behind  bars — lifers  who  will 
never  be  released.  Currendy  127,677  pris- 
oners are  serving  life  sentences  in  this 
country's  state  and  federal  penitentiaries, 
one  out  of  every  1 1  inmates.  In  the  federal 
system  and  six  states,  lifers  are  officially 
ineligible  for  parole,  but  even  in  those 
states  whose  laws  technically  still  allow  the 
release  of  such  prisoners,  parole  grants  are 
virtually  unheard  of  for  those  serving  life. 

The  comparatively  small  penitentiary 
where  I  am  housed  holds  at  least  two  men 
who  have  spent  over  40  years  behind  bars, 
several  with  more  than  30  under  their 
belts,  and  literally  dozens  in  the  "20-plus- 
years"  club.  With  only  18  years  of  incar- 
ceration— almost  half  my  life — I  am  actu- 
ally considered  a  "fresh  fish"  around  here. 

but  WE  lifers,  we  are  the  dead.  Our  execu- 
tions may  be  stretched  out  over  four  or  five 
decades,  but  in  the  end,  life  without  parole 
produces  exactly  the  same  result  as  lethal 
injection:  127,677  human  beings  killed  by 
their  government. 

All  of  us  lifers  know  this,  yet  for  some 
reason  we  are  not  the  ones  who  kill  our- 
selves. Keith,  a  man  who  actually  had  a 
firm  release  date,  albeit  12  years  from  now, 
is  the  one  who  committed  suicide.  Why?  I 
do  not  know. 

I  do  know  that  I  wish  I  had  listened 
to  Keith,  even  to  his  silence.  So  much  of 
my  life  now  is  spent  on  centering  prayer, 
the  prayer  of  inner  silence,  that  I  was 
grateful  to  have  a  taciturn  cellmate  like 
Keith.  Someone  mature  enough  to  keep 
quiet,  watch  his  television  without  both- 
ering me,  and  let  me  do  my  praying  and 
writing.  Someone  who  did  not  need  a 
babysitter.  So  I  failed  to  be  my  brother's 
keeper.  Admittedly,  Keith  seems  not  to 
have  wanted  someone  to  talk  him  out  of 
hanging  himself.  But  the  fact  is  that  I 
never  even  tried. 

When  I  turn  to  my  Bible  as  I  strug- 
gle with  Keith's  suicide,  I  find  two  pas- 
sages that  shed  at  least  some  light  on  his 
death:  the  stories  of  Samson  and  the  so- 
called  "bad  thief." 

You  will  recall  that  thanks  to  Delilah, 
Samson  was  finally  captured  by  the 
Philistines,  "bound. ..with  bronze  fetters 
[and]  put  to  grinding  in  the  prison"  (Jgs 
16:21).  On  one  occasion,  while  being 
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taunted  in  the  great  hall  by  "about  three 
thousand  men  and  women  [for  their] 
amusement,"  he  pushed  down  the 
columns  and  "killed  at  his  death.. .more 
than  he  had  killed  during  his  lifetime" 
(Jgs  16:30).  So  Scripture  tells  us,  anyway. 

As  a  prisoner  myself,  I  can  recognize 
another  prisoner's  fantasy.  There  is  not  an 
inmate  alive  who  has  not  dreamed  of  end- 
ing his  own  pain  in  a  grand  final  gesture 
and  taking  as  many  of  his  captors  with  him 
to  the  grave  as  possible.  Whoever  wrote 
the  story7  of  Samson's  suicide  was  perhaps  a 
convict  himself,  and  he  expressed  a  very 
important  and  sad  truth  about  life  in  the 
penitentiary:  hopelessness  kills.  I  am  sure 
that  Keith  would  have  pushed  down  the 
columns  of  the  great  hall  if  he  could  have. 
But  in  the  end,  even  this  satisfaction  was 
denied  him.  And  that  would  have  only 
added  to  his  hopelessness. 

The  other  Bible  passage  that  has  given 
me  at  least  a  little  perspective  on  Keith's 
death  is  the  description  of  the  "bad  thief 
at  Jesus'  crucifixion.  Traditionally, 
Christians  focus  on  the  good  thief,  the 
repentant  one — that  symbol  of  mercy  in 
extremis.  But  most  of  America's  127,677 
lifers,  and  almost  certainly  my  cellmate 
Keith,  identify  more  closely  with  the  bad 
thief,  the  one  who  died  without  hope  and 
with  curses  on  his  lips  (Lk  23:39). 

Much  like  modern-day  jailbirds,  the 
bad  thief  had  probably  learned  that  central 
rule  of  prison  life  with  which  I  began:  do 
not  let  anyone  get  close  to  you!  An  occa- 
sional "associate"  or  "stickman"  is  accept- 
able— but  no  "friends,"  please.  Trust  no 
one!  Especially  not  some  nutcase  on  the 
cross  next  to  yours  who  claims  he  is  the  Son 
of  God.  Yeah,  sure,  buddy — and  I'm  the 
Shah  of  Iran.  Let  me  do  my  time,  and  you 
do  yours.  And  keep  the  noise  down,  will  ya! 

That  is  how  I  lived  while  sharing  a  cell 
with  Keith:  I  failed  to  recognize  him  as  a 
child  of  God.  The  light  eternal,  the  light 
that  shone  before  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse, this  light  was  flowing  through  Keith 
every  single  day  that  we  were  cellmates, 
and  I  did  not  see  it.  God's  beloved  son  was 
in  the  bunk  bed  below  mine,  but  I  was  too 
busy  praying  and  writing  to  pay  attention. 

"This  is  how  all  will  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples:  if  you  love  one  another,"  Jesus 
said  at  the  Last  Supper  (Jn  13:35).  I  was  a 
poor  disciple,  and  I  am  sorry.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  Keith's  soul — and  also  on 
mine.  H 
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Laden  and  the  historic  enmity  between 
Croats  and  Serbs.  Failure  to  do  so  results  in 
short-term  political  or  religious  fixes  for 
immediate  problems,  but  not  long-term 
peace.  Bole,  Christiansen  and  Hennemeyer 
get  die  political-religious  relationship  right, 
because  all  three  have  had  significant  expe- 
rience in  both  realms.  The  book  also  pro- 
vides the  bridge  between  theory  and  policy. 
It  concludes  with  16  rules  for  the  applica- 
tion of  forgiveness  to  concrete  political  sit- 
uations. 

From  this  reader's  perspective,  the 
authors'  key  insight  is  that  forgiveness  is 
not  an  isolated  personal  event,  but  a  social 
process.  "[Tjt  goes  far  beyond  the  simple 
asking  for  or  receiving  of  forgiveness  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  interpersonal 
encounter  (though  even  between  two  peo- 
ple, forgiveness  is  often  not  straightforward 
or  explicit).  One  distinct  advantage  of  the 
process  notion  is  that  it  guards  against  an 
instantaneous  forgiveness  that  may  be  too 
quick  or  superficial."  In  short,  this  is  not  a 
simple  recipe  book  to  be  applied  mechani- 
cally, but  a  call  to  deeper  wisdom  in  inter- 
national negotiations.  My  secondary 
emphasis  would  be  on  the  book's  superb 
treatment  of  the  significance  of  moral  truth 
and  of  memory  in  the  process. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  writers  for 
a  universal  coverage  they  did  not  intend, 
but  let  a  California  academic  who  studies 
East  Asia  note  that  ex-South  Korean  presi- 
dent and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
text  and  that  the  Korean  case  is  not  inte- 
grated into  the  book's  theory.  In  a  global 
treatment  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation, 
Kim  ranks  with  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  of 
South  Africa.  However  flawed  the  process, 
Europe  has  dealt  more  forthrightly  with 
the  memory  of  Nazi  atrocities  than  Asia 
has  done  with  the  memory  of  Japanese 
imperial  expansion. 

The  Reviewers 

Eric  0.  Hanson  is  Donohoe  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  Santa  Clara  University, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Tom  Deignan  is  a  columnist  for  Irish  Voice 
newspaper  and  Irish  America  magazine. 

Mark  Mossa,  a  Jesuit  scholastic,  teaches 
philosophy  at  Loyola  University  in  New 
Orleans,  La. 
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"This  is  how  all  will  know  that  you  are 
my  disciples:  if  you  love  one  another,  "Jesus 
said  at  the  Last  Supper  (Jn  13:35).  I  was  a 
poor  disciple,  and  I  am  sorry.  May  God 
have  mercy  on  Keith's  soul — and  also  on 
mine. 
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A  Necessary 
Process 

Forgiveness  in 
International  Politics 

An  Alternative  Road  to  Peace 

By  William  Bole,  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 
Robert  T.  Hennemeyer 

U.S.C.C.B.  Publishing.  208p  $19.95 
ISBN  15145  5  514X 

This  extremely  useful  book  brings  together 
the  major  conclusions  of  seven  years  of 
conferences  on  forgiveness  sponsored  by 
Washington's  Woodstock  Theological 
Center  held  in  collaboration  with  the 
Office  of  Internationa]  Justice  and  Peace  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops.  These  conferences  took  their 
major  cue  from  the  Protestant  social  ethi- 
cist  Donald  W.  Shriver's  call  for  a  "new 
home"  for  forgiveness  in  the  sociopolitical 
realm.  The  participants  were  leading  fig- 
ures and  decision  makers  who  had  worked 
on  the  conflicts  in  the  former  Yugoslavia, 
Northern  Ireland  and  South  Africa,  the 
principal  case  studies.  The  first  value  of  the 
book,  then,  is  that  it  summarizes  and  pro- 
vides a  concise  record  of  this  excellent  dia- 
logue for  those  of  us  without  the  time  to 
read  the  complete  transcripts.  The  entire 
book  can  be  read  in  a  couple  of  hours,  mak- 
ing it  a  perfect  synthesis  for  international- 
relations  practitioners.  The  appendix, 
moreover,  describes  and  lists  contact  infor- 
mation for  20  organizations  engaged  in 
conflict  resolution. 

The  authors  follow  Shriver  for  their 
principal  definition:  "Forgiveness  in  a  polit- 
ical context  is  an  act  that  joins  moral  truth, 
forbearance,  empathy,  and  commitment  to 
repair  a  fractured  relationship."  The  topic 
of  forgiveness  can  thus  be  located  in  the 
study  of  conflict  resolution  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  politics  and  religion.  Political  scien- 
tists and  religious  leaders  usually  commit 
grievous  errors  by  reducing  religion  to  pol- 
itics or  vice  versa.  The  increased  global 
occurrence  of  "identity-based  conflicts," 
with  their  extended  cycles  of  revenge,  how- 
ever, has  made  it  essential  that  both  politi- 
cal and  religious  decision  makers  focus  on 
all  the  consequences  of  their  decisions,  even 
unintended  ones  like  the  rise  of  Osama  bin 
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Laden  and  the  historic  enmity  between 
Croats  and  Serbs.  Failure  to  do  so  results  in 
short-term  political  or  religious  fixes  for 
immediate  problems,  but  not  long-term 
peace.  Bole,  Christiansen  and  Hennemeyer 
get  die  political-religious  relationship  right, 
because  all  three  have  had  significant  expe- 
rience in  both  realms.  The  book  also  pro- 
vides the  bridge  between  theory  and  policv. 
It  concludes  with  16  rules  for  the  applica- 
tion of  forgiveness  to  concrete  political  sit- 
uations. 

From  this  reader's  perspective,  the 
authors'  key  insight  is  that  forgiveness  is 
not  an  isolated  personal  event,  but  a  social 
process.  "[T]t  goes  far  beyond  the  simple 
asking  for  or  receiving  of  forgiveness  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  interpersonal 
encounter  (though  even  between  two  peo- 
ple, forgiveness  is  often  not  straightforward 
or  explicit).  One  distinct  advantage  of  the 
process  notion  is  that  it  guards  against  an 
instantaneous  forgiveness  that  may  be  too 
quick  or  superficial."  In  short,  this  is  not  a 
simple  recipe  book  to  be  applied  mechani- 
cally, but  a  call  to  deeper  wisdom  in  inter- 
national negotiations.  My  secondary 
emphasis  would  be  on  the  book's  superb 
treatment  of  the  significance  of  moral  truth 
and  of  memory  in  the  process. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  writers  lor 
a  universal  coverage  they  did  not  intend, 
but  let  a  California  academic  who  studies 
East  Asia  note  that  ex-South  Korean  presi- 
dent and  Nobel  Prize  winner,  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
text  and  that  the  Korean  case  is  not  inte- 
grated into  the  book's  theory.  In  a  global 
treatment  of  forgiveness  and  reconciliation, 
Kim  ranks  with  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  of 
South  Africa.  However  flawed  the  process, 
Europe  has  dealt  more  forthrightly  with 
the  memory  of  Nazi  atrocities  than  Asia 
has  done  with  the  memory  of  Japanese 
imperial  expansion. 

The  Reviewers 

Eric  0.  Hanson  is  Donohoe  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  Santa  Clara  University, 
Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Tom  Deignan  is  a  columnist  for  Irish  Voice 
newspaper  and  Irish  America  magazine. 

Mark  Mossa,  a  Jesuit  scholastic,  teaches 
philosophy  at  Loyola  University  in  New 
Orleans,  La. 
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The  sections  on  moral  truth,  memory 
and  cycles  of  revenge  should  be  required 
reading  in  East  Asian  capitals.  Major  con- 
ceptual challenges  remain,  of  course,  in 
relating  an  understanding  of  forgiveness 
that  derives  from  the  religions  of  the  book 
to  most  Asian  intellectual  traditions.  The 
Middle  East  gets  much  better  coverage 
than  Asia  in  this  book,  helped,  among 
other  factors,  by  the  contribution  of  the 
conflict  resolution  specialist  Rabbi  Marc 
Gopin,  Father  Drew  Christiansen's 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
Palestinian  question  and  a  cultural  context 
embodying  the  religions  of  the  book. 
Latin  America,  principally  in  comparing 
the  Truth  Commissions  in  Chile  and  El 
Salvador  to  the  South  African  one,  also 
receives  decent  coverage. 

Finally,  this  book  would  make  a 
superb  anchor  for  a  senior  or  graduate 
political  science  or  religious  studies  semi- 
nar on  forgiveness.  I  would  combine  it 
with  Tutu's  No  Future  Without  Forgiveness, 
Gopin's  Between  Eden  and  Armageddon, 
and  R.  Scott  Appleby's  The  Ambivalence  of 
the  Sacred,  with  the  Oslo  Process  as  the 
principal  case  study.  People  who  study  and 
practice  international  relations  owe  a  debt 
to  Bole,  Christiansen  and  Hennemeyer 
for  collecting  this  material,  articulating 
and  relating  its  major  themes,  and  delin- 
eating the  salience  of  forgiveness  for  inter- 
national peace.  Those  who  formulate 
United  States  policy  in  Iraq  and  the  rest  of 
the  Middle  East  should  take  note  of  this 
book  and  all  the  determinates  of  peace  not 
covered  by  Realpolitik!     Eric  0.  Hanson 

Odyssey  of  the 
'Long-  Winded 

Lady' 

Maeve  Brennan 

Homesick  at  the  New  Yorker— 
An  Irish  Writer  in  Exile 

By  Angela  Bourke 

Counterpoint.  >52p$25 
ISBN  1582432295 

.  literary  luminaries  like  Alice 
nd  Mavis  Gallant  hailed  a  col- 
li tten  by  an  Irish  writ- 
jeve  Brennan.  Entitled  The 


Springs  of  Affection:  Stories  of  Dublin 
(Houghton  Mifflin),  these  stories  were 
set  in  Ireland  and  often  revolved  around 
young  girls  or  women.  The  stories 
seemed  to  be  autobiographical,  even  if 
you  knew  nothing  about  the  author's 
life — which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  quite 
extraordinary.  But  Brennan's  later  life 
was  not  the  stuff  of  her  fiction.  The  sto- 
ries from  Springs  of  Affection  were  typi- 
cally quiet,  domestic  tales,  often  with  a 
climax  that  seemed  uneventful,  yet  dis- 
turbing nonetheless. 

Springs — followed  by  several  other 
"new"  works  of  fiction  by  Brennan — 
made  for  a  heartening  literary  story. 
Many  readers  lament  that  great  writers 
go  unread.  Here  was  an  undeniably 
beautiful  writer  seemingly  "rediscov- 
ered." 

The  trouble  is  that  Brennan's  career, 
before  she  died  in  November  1993,  was 
a  storied  and  accomplished  one.  She  was 
no  struggling  scribe  working  anonymous 
day  jobs  and  dreaming  of  literary  fame 
by  night.  There  was  a  time,  in  fact,  when 
Brennan  was  known  by  some  around  the 
hallowed  halls  of  The  New  Yorker  as  the 
greatest  living  story  writer.  No  less  a 
luminary  than  William  Maxwell  penned 
the  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of 
Springs  of  Affection.  This  is  not  to  take 
away  from  any  of  Brennan's  accomplish- 
ments. Perhaps  it  merely  illustrates  the 
fleeting  nature  of  literary  fame. 

Either  way,  Brennan's  popularity  only 
seems  to  be  growing.  Now  she  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  biography  by  Angela  Bourke. 
Inevitably,  a  number  of  troubling  ques- 
tions are  raised  by  the  title  of  Bourke's 
book.  To  begin  with,  the  last  thing  the 
world  needs  is  yet  another  look  at  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Yorker  fraternity. 

Then  there  is  the  length  of  that  title. 
How  many  angles  can  a  publisher  cram 
into  a  title  before  putting  a  fear  in  the 
reader's  mind  that  the  author  is  simply 
reaching  too  far  and  wide? 

Some  may  even  ask:  Who  is  Maeve 
Brennan?  And  if  you  have  to  ask  that,  you 
may  wonder  why  you  should  read  a  biog- 
raphy of  her.  But  Bourke's  book  is  a  good 
one.  She  sets  out  to  write  not  merely  a 
straight  biography  of  one  writer  but  a  cul- 
tural history  of  this  writer's  life  and  times. 
Again,  this  can  be  a  warning  signal,  sug- 
gesting the  biographer's  subject  alone  is 
simply  not  compelling  enough. 


But  Bourke  has  selected  her  topic 
well.  Brennan's  parents  were  deeply 
involved  in  key  political  and  cultural 
struggles  of  their  time  (the  end  of  the 
19th  century  and  beginning  of  the  20th 
century  in  Ireland).  The  Brennans  and 
their  circle  wrote  plays,  ran  for  office 
and,  when  it  was  needed  later  on,  aided 
in  the  armed  struggle  for  Irish  indepen- 
dence. 

Born  in  1917,  Maeve  Brennan  her- 
self absorbed  her  parents'  cultural  rather 
than  political  influences.  Early  on  she 
was  a  promising  writer  and  performer. 
America  beckoned  the  strikingly  beauti- 
ful Brennan,  who  relocated  to  New  York 
City.  She  landed  work  at  fashion  maga- 
zines and  began  mingling  with  a  high- 
class  crowd. 

Bourke,  the  author  of  The  Burning  of 
Bridget  Cleary  and  a  lecturer  at 
University  College,  Dublin,  does  a  fine 
job  recreating  Brennan's  time  in 
Manhattan  and  her  ambiguous  relation- 
ship with  Ireland.  She  clearly  loved  her 
native  country  and  had  strong  family 
ties.  Yet  in  the  end  she  chose  to  remain 
in  the  United  States,  ultimately  prompt- 
ing Maxwell  to  write,  "I  don't  know 
whether  in  Ireland  she  is  considered  an 
Irish  writer  or  an  American."  (He  added: 
"In  the  end,  both  countries  have  claimed 
her.") 

According  to  Bourke,  Brennan  "daz- 
zled everyone  who  met  her"  on  her  way 
to  earning  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
finest  short  story  writers  around.  She 
was  also  publishing  regularly  in  The 
New  Yorker,  eventually  penning  the 
"Long- Winded  Lady"  in  the  Talk  of  the 
Town  department. 

In  the  end,  Bourke's  book  would  be  a 
success  if  it  simply  told  a  story  of  cultural- 
ly committed  parents  during  a  time  of 
transition  in  Ireland  and  their  talented 
daughter  in  New  York.  But  Bourke  has 
one  final,  shocking  angle  on  Brennan's 
story.  Eventually,  Brennan  would  suffer 
from  mental  problems  that  left  her  more 
or  less  homeless.  She  spent  some  nights  at 
The  New  Yorker  offices,  others  in  sleazy 
hotels.  Her  erratic  behavior  alienated 
once-close  friends  like  Maxwell.  Still, 
when  she  died  in  1993,  there  were  enough 
friends  who  remembered  her  fondly  to 
give  her  a  proper  send-off.  Her  ashes  were 
then  sent  back  to  family  in  Ireland. 

Bourke  reaches  too  far  when  she  calls 
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Maeve  Brennan  "an  icon  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury." But  like  Bourke's  book,  the  story 
of  the  Brennan  family  does  indeed  shed 
revealing  light  on  broader  aspects  of 
Irish  history,  New  York  literary  culture 
and  one  fascinating,  troubled,  profound- 
ly talented  artist.  Tom  Deignan 

WeigePs 
Catholic  World 

Letters  to  a  Young 
Catholic 

The  Art  of  Mentoring 

By  George  Weigel 

Basic  Books.  208p  $22.50 
ISBN  0465092624 

Reading  George  Weigel's  Letters  to  a 
Young  Catholic  is  a  bit  like  watching  Kevin 
Costner  attempt  a  British  accent  in 
"Robin  Hood:  Prince  of  Thieves."  You 
can  see  that  he's  trying,  and  for  stretches 
he  gets  it,  but  despite  his  best  efforts  he 
can't  avoid  returning  to  his  normal  way  of 
speaking.  So,  too,  of  George  Weigel's 
attempt  at  a  "youthful"  accent.  You  have 
to  give  him  credit  for  trying  to  speak  a 
positive  message  about  the  Catholic 
Church  to  young  people,  for  it  is  some- 
thing they  desperately  need.  Still,  every 
time  you  think  he's  got  it,  he  reverts  to  his 
high  intellectual  and  ideological  self.  This 
makes  his  sincere  attempts  to  connect 
with  young  people  seem  artificial.  (In  the 
book,  for  example,  G.  K.  Chesterton 
becomes  simply  GKC,  as  if  he  were  a  rap 
artist.) 

The  result  is  a  work  that  will  be  inac- 
cessible to  most  young  Catholics.  Given 
that  in  the  first  chapter  he  is  already  talk- 
ing about  Nietzsche,  Sartre  and  what  he 
calls  "debonair  nihilism,"  and  his  use  of 
presumptuous  openers  like,  "Sometime, 
when  you're  in  Florence..."  the  book 
might  be  more  accurately  tided,  "Letters 
to  a  Young,  Middle-  to  Upper-Class 
College-Educated  Catholic."  Weigel  is 
just  not  speaking  to  the  majority  of  young 
Catholics  who  have  peopled  my  class- 
room and  youth  ministry  programs  in  the 
last  1 5  years. 

Despite  these  limitations,  the  work 
shines  in  places.  The  author's  evocation 
of  the  Catholic  "sacramental  imagina- 
tion" as  an  optic  through  which  we  see 


the  world  is  compelling.  His  chapter 
"Mary  and  Disci pleship"  is  one  of  his 
best,  showing  the  value  that  reflection  on 
Mary's  life  can  have  for  overcoming 
youthful  fear  of  commitment.  His  con- 
templation of  Chartres  Cathedral  and  our 
need  for  beauty  is  Weigel  at  his  most  lyri- 
cal, though  he  teeters  on  the  brink  of  pro- 
claiming all  things  past  beautiful  and  all 
things  present  ugly,  a  hazard  throughout 
this  historically  minded  travelogue. 

Two  of  the  central  chapters  repre- 
sent, successively,  the  low  and  high  points 
of  this  work.  The  first,  "Why  and  How 
We  Pray,"  is  vintage  Weigel,  a  sustained 
attack  on  contemporary  liturgy  and  wor- 
ship ("The  Catholic  Church  has  failed  its 
Lord  times  beyond  numbering"). 
Worship  God  only  because  God  is  to  be 
worshiped,  he  suggests;  our  experience  of 
worship  doesn't  matter.  Forgetting  his 
audience,  he  trashes  "the  Phil  Donahue- 
style  priest,"  a  reference  that  will  leave 
readers  under  30  scratching  their  heads. 

More  disturbing  is  the  way  he  begins 
that  same  chapter,  offering,  presumably,  a 
role  model  in  Father  Jay  Scott  Newman. 
He  quotes,  at  length,  the  inaugural  sermon 
of  this  new  pastor,  introducing  himself  as 
"a  priest  of  die  New  Covenant  in  the  pres- 
byteral  order."  As  Weigel  excerpts  it,  this 
new  pastor  presents  his  fundamental  duties 
as  being  "to  teach,  to  sanctify  and  to  gov- 
ern" and  goes  on  to  explam  how  "pres- 
byteral  ordination  configures  the  man 
ordained  to  the  Person  of  Christ  the  Head 
and  Bridegroom  of  the  Church  in  such  a 
way  that  he  is  able  to  stand  in  the  Person  of 
Christ  and  act  in  his  name  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  Church."  It's  hard  to  imagine 
that  Weigel  thinks  such  self-importance  in 
a  priest  is  a  good  thing,  especially  given  the 
way  such  attitudes  contributed  to  the 
church's  sexual  abuse  scandal. 

The  next  chapter,  "How  Vocations 
Can  Change  History,"  the  best  chapter  in 


the  book,  and  a  relief  after  the  previous 
one,  could  easily  stand  alone.  Introducing 
the  vocational  journeys  of  the  Polish  mar- 
tyr Jerzy  Popieluszko  and  the  Polish  pope 
Karol  Wojtyla,  Weigel  paints  a  picture  of 
two  humble  and  heroic  priests.  With  his 
reflection  comes  sound  vocational  advice, 
absent  the  backsliding  into  ideological 
agendas  that  mars  the  other  chapters. 
Popieluszko's  murder  by  the  Communist 
government  in  1984,  Weigel  says,  teaches 
the  important  lesson  that  "faith  has  con- 
sequences," as  does  Wojtyla's  courageous 
underground  training  for  priesthood  dur- 
ing Nazi  occupation. 

Weigel  encourages  young  people  to 
think  in  terms  of  vocation  ("something 
you  are"),  not  career,  for  "people  deter- 
mined to  live  the  truth  of  who  they  are — 
people  determined  to  live  vocationally — 
are  the  most  dynamic  force  in  history."  In 
this  chapter,  Weigel  maintains  his  accent 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  speaks  to 
young  people  most  powerfully.  I  will  rec- 
ommend this  chapter  to  my  students,  as 
well  as  his  handy  summary  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II's  theology  of  the  body,  which  is 
presented  earlier  in  the  book. 

Obviously,  there  are  things  to  recom- 
mend in  Letters  to  a  Young  Catholic.  But 
ultimately,  one  senses  that  the  Catholic 
world  Weigel  presents  in  these  pages, 
filled  with  certainties  about  what  is  good 
and  what  is  bad  and  largely  lacking  in 
complexity,  is  as  hermetically  sealed  as  the 
idyllic  Catholic  boyhood  with  which  he 
begins.  Though  he  says,  "for  Catholics, 
suffering  is  a  vocation,"  there  is  no  evi- 
dence diat  he  has  ever  suffered,  especially 
from  doubt.  And  while  clearly  not  his 
intention,  his  "Matrix"-like  conclusion, 
"Welcome  to  the  real  world,"  signals  the 
end  of  the  reader's  vacation  in  George 
Weigel's  world  and  die  return  to  a  less 
black-and-white  Catholic  reality. 

Mark  Mossa 


The  Catholic  Book  Club  is  online  at 
americamagazine.org 

You  can  buy  a  book  online  with  a  credit  card. 

Sign  up  for  the  free  Catholic  Book  Club 
monthly  e-newsletter. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  NEED  NOTHING,  help  some- 
one in  Ecuador  who  needs  a  wheelchair.  A  cus- 
tom-made chair  costs  S3 50.  Every  contribution 
helps.  Web  site:  www.ruvirese.org. 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent 
Catholic  parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the 
inner  city  since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  for  wel- 
come table,  neighborhood  pantry, 
furniture/thrift  program,  tutoring  center. 
Renovations,  St.John's/St.  Ann's,  157  Franklin 
Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 
www.stiohnsstanns.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Alusicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
Italy:  Development  of  Christian  Spirituality.  Bill 
Drobach,  S.A;  Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Catherine 
Mclntyre,  R.J.M.;  June  12-22.  Write,  e-mail,  call 


for  special  flier:  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  e-mail: 
info@bethanyspirituality.org;  Web  site: 
www.bethanyspirimalily.org. 

Positions 

DEVELOPMENT.  We  need  your  help  to  bring 
our  small  business  to  its  next  level.  Please  fax 
your  resume  to  (303)  730  8860  if  you  have  a 
business  background,  are  familiar  with 
Catholic/Christian  culture  and  are  interested  to 
work  in  an  unchallenged  market  with  countless 
opportunities  for  growth.  In  this  position  you 
have  the  potential  to  effect  social  change  in  the 
U.S.  as  well  as  internationally. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC:  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Brighton,  Mass.  Full-time  position  with  com- 
petitive salary/benefits.  Responsibilities  include 
regular  participation  at  worship; 
coordinating/directing  choir,  cantors,  musi- 
cians; collaboration  in  the  work  of  liturgical 
planning;  maintaining/improving  quality  in  all 
areas  of  liturgical  music,  including  chant. 
Qualifications:  master's  in  church  music  or 
equivalent  and  work  in  liturgical  studies  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition.  Skilled  organist. 
Parish  experience  is  preferred.  Send  resume  to: 
Rev.  William  Kelly,  St.  John's  Seminary,  127 
Lake  St.,  Brighton,  MA  02 135.  Initial  contact  by 
e-mail  at  rev.william.kelly@sjs.edu.  Position 
available  January  2005. 

SCHOOL  PRESIDENT.  Mother  Seton  Academy 
seeks  president  for  co-ed,  independent,  tuition- 


free  Catholic  middle  school  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
serving  72  low-income  students.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame;  Xaverian 
Brothers;  Sisters,  Servants  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary;  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of 
Philadelphia;  Daughters  of  Charity;  Marianists. 
Founded  in  1993,  M.S. A.  provides  at-risk  inner- 
city  youth  with  a  holistic  education  that  address- 
es their  spiritual,  social,  emotional,  physical  and 
educational  needs  while  preparing  diem  for  col- 
lege prep  high  schools.  The  President  will  pro- 
vide leadership  to  sustain  the  school's  mission  by 
maintaining  effective  working  relationships,  with 
the  sponsoring  congregations,  boards,  staff, 
benefactors,  volunteers,  students  and  families. 
The  President  will  serve  as  the  C.E.O.  and  pub- 
lic spokesperson,  with  responsibilities  for  board 
relations,  fund  development  and  financial  man- 
agement. Candidates  will  be  practicing  Catholics 
with  a  master's  degree  in  education  or  related 
field.  Experience  should  include  three  to  five 
years  in  administration,  with  demonstrated  lead- 
ership skills  and  excellent  written  and  verbal 
skills.  Experience  working  with  urban  students 
from  low-income  families  is  necessary.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Search  Committee, 
Mother  Seton  Academy,  724  South  Ami  Street, 
Baltimore,  MD  21231.  Jan.  7  deadline.  Visit 
www.mothersetonacademy.org. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
434  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907; 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com. 
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tersonline.org. 
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Letters 


Can  of  Sardines 

I  wish  to  comment  on  "Immoral 
Bingeing"  by  Terry  Golway  (10/18).  I 
feel  that  I  not  only  do  have  a  right  to 
complain  about  the  price  of  gas  with 
which  I  fill  my  gas-guzzling  S.U.V.,  but 
I  have  a  right  to  complain  about  the 
cost  of  my  S.U.V.,  along  with  the  cost 
of  my  pants,  shirts  and  shoes.  I  have 
that  right  because  I  don't  have  a  say  in 
what  I  drive.  I  am  6'  4"  and  weigh  190 
lbs.  For  the  first  nine  years  of  my  driv- 
ing life,  I  drove  Chevy  Cavaliers  and  a 
Ford  Tempo.  They  have  the  leg  room 
and  head  room  of  a  can  of  sardines. 
The  same  goes  for  those  Hondas  and 
Toyotas.  It  is  not  fair  that  I  should  have 
to  buy  an  S.U.V.,  but  they  are  the  only 
vehicles  made  with  a  person  slightly 
taller  than  average  in  mind.  I  really  feel 
discriminated  against  by  the  fact  that  I 
cannot  buy  a  cheaper  car.  The  shorter 
people  are  catered  to;  the  taller  people 
aren't.  So  I  should  not  be  put  in  the  cat- 
egory of  S.U.V.  yuppies  who  don't  care 
how  much  gas  they  burn. 

Matthew  Toohill 
Bradley,  HI. 

We  Made  It 

I  was  a  Catholic,  a  Democrat  and  a  Red 
Sox  fan  before  I  was  born.  It  used  to  be 
that  those  three  things  easily  went 
together  as  when  we  prayed  for  "our 
president,"  John  F.  Kennedy,  while  I 
was  in  grammar  school. 

The  Sunday  before  Election  Day,  I 
went  to  Mass  at  St.  John's  Church  in 
Front  Royal,  Va.,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Arlington.  I  came  away  from  that  expe- 
rience with  two  notions.  First,  I  was 
told  I  was  spending  too  much  time 
reading  the  sports  pages  and  not 
enough  time  thinking  about  God.  So 
much  for  the  Red  Sox.  I  was  also  told, 
by  the  papers  handed  out  after  Mass, 
that  I  could  not  support  a  candidate  for 
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president  who  supported  keeping  abor- 
tion safe,  legal  and  rare  or  was  for  stem 
cell  research.  So  much  for  voting  for 
John  Kerry,  the  Catholic  candidate,  for 
president. 

I  was  raised  in  the  immigrant 
Catholic  Church.  During  my  youth,  we 
Catholics  were  told  by  our  parents  to 
keep  our  heads  down  and  our  mouths 
shut  about  our  religion.  That  is  why 
John  Kerry  never  easily  talked  about  his 
faith  during  the  campaign.  He  was 
taught,  as  I  was,  that  religion  was  some- 
thing you  talked  about  in  your  parochial 
school  or  among  family  and  Catholic 
friends.  It  was  not  something  you  trum- 
peted in  public.  Catholics,  particularly 
New  England  Catholics,  just  didn't  do 
that. 

With  the  election  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  we  Catholics  made  it  in 
America.  No  longer  did  we  have  to  live 
in  the  shadows  in  fear  of  attacks  by  the 
Know  Nothings,  whose  heirs  are  the 
modern-day  Jerry  Falwells  and  Pat 
Robertsons.  We  could  forget  about  the 
"No  Irish  Need  Apply"  signs  and  those 
who  put  them  up. 

So  successful  has  the  Catholic 
Church  been  in  stamping  out  the  mem- 
ory of  those  bad  old  days,  that  it  now 
joins  the  Falwells  and  Robertsons  in  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  not  to  thwart 
the  ambitions  of  Jews  and  Catholics, 
but  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  women 


and  our  gay  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  the  election  campaign  of  2004, 
the  Catholic  Church  once  again  played 
politics — and  played  it  badly,  if  mea- 
sured by  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Once 
again,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been 
played  for  a  sucker  by  every  right-wing 
ideologue  who  professes  to  detest  abor- 
tion while  doing  nothing  to  succor  the 
homeless,  sick,  destitute  or  imprisoned. 
By  placing  abortion  as  the  first  among 
vastly  unequal  political  issues,  our 
church  fathers  have  given  us  political 
leadership  that  imperils  the  soul  of  our 
nation.  And  I  would  note  that  in  the 
25th  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  it  is 
the  nations  that  will  be  judged  and  that 
abortion  never  made  it  onto  the 
Evangelist's  list  of  criteria. 

The  same  church  that  denies  full 
participation  in  church  affairs  to  women 
and,  in  the  Arlington  Diocese,  does  not 
even  allow  little  girls  to  serve  at  the 
altar,  tells  women  that  the  most  inti- 
mate and  painful  decision  they  will  ever 
make  will  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  by 
the  men  of  the  church.  Forgetting  the 
oppression  once  visited  upon  Catholics, 
the  church  now  wants  to  impose  its  will 
on  millions  of  non-Catholics  by  force  of 
the  state. 

When  asked  about  faith  during  this 
year's  debates,  President  Bush  said  he 
favored  "a  culture  of  life,"  words  direct- 
ly borrowed  from  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
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A  great  gift!  i 

The  first  "teach-yourself" 
program  to  help  the  parish  priest 
communicate  with  Hispanic  parishioners 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  cudio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  arid  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantiia  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Nevvburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Nevvburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required 
12  cassettes  (12  nr.)  and  two  books  of 
148  and  112  pages,  $225.  (CT  residents  add 
sales  tax).  Full  three-week  money-back 
guarantee  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329,  or  write 
to  place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free  copy 
of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World  Language 
Catalog  offering  courses  in  103  languages. 
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Indeed,  we  should  have  a  culture  of  life, 
but  we  have  a  culture  of  death.  President 
Bush  contributed  to  that  culture  of  death 
when  he  led  the  nation  in  executions  of 
those  on  death  row  while  governor  of 
Texas.  The  Republican  leadership  con- 
tributes to  a  culture  of  death  when  it  lav- 
ishes money  upon  the  military  and  pro- 
vides tax  cuts  for  the  super-rich  while 
watching  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
in  America  continue  to  grow.  The 
United  States,  once  respected  in  the 
world  as  a  protector  of  freedom,  now 
contributes  to  a  worldwide  culture  of 
death  with  an  America-first,  go-it-alone 
foreign  policy  based  on  the  premise  that 
we  would  rather  be  feared  than  admired. 

This  culture  of  death  is  what  the 
Catholic  Church  has  honored  in  urging 
its  flock  to  adopt  a  political  stance  that 
puts  abortion  above  all  other  concerns. 
As  for  those  politicians  who  work  every 
day  to  warn  us  that  we  are  doomed  if  we 
do  not  pay  attention  to  the  Lazarus  at 
our  gates,  if  we  do  not  heed  Matthew's 
criteria  for  the  last  judgment — on  them 
the  church  has  turned  its  back.  The 
Catholic  Church  might  have  won  this 
year,  but  Jesus  did  not. 

Tom  Howarth 
Front  Royal,  Va. 


To  the  Limits 

The  article  by  Leo  J.  O'Donovan,  S.J., 
reminiscing  about  Karl  Rahner,  S.J., 
(1 1/8)  revived  a  personal  memory  from 
my  seminary  days  in  Rome  about  30 
years  ago.  My  "house  job"  was  to  handle 
the  ordering  for  the  North  American 
College  bookstore. 

The  European  publisher  of  Rahner's 
Theological  Investigations  informed  me  that 
one  of  its  volumes,  already  in  circulation, 
had  been  misbound.  I  seem  to  recall  that 
an  entire  fascicle  was  missing,  and  this 
was  evident  by  a  gap  in  the  pagination. 
The  publisher  said  that  if  I  would  call 
back  the  defective  copies  sold  at  the 
bookstore,  they  would  be  replaced,  free 
of  charge,  with  new,  correctly  bound 
ones. 


As  the  many  flawed  books  were 
returned,  I  could  not  resist  checking  the 
"gap."  Most  of  the  owners  had  extensive 
underlining,  highlighting,  marginal  notes, 
etc.,  from  the  bottom  of  the  left-hand 
page  through  the  top  of  the  right-hand 
page.  No  reader  had  noticed  the  non 
sequitur  caused  by  the  missing  fascicle. 

In  his  recollections,  Father  O'Don- 
ovan observed,  "Karl  strained  language  to 
its  limits."  In  this  instance,  so  did  his 
readers. 

(Rev.)  Jerry  Jecewiz 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Christian  Humanism 

I  hugely  enjoyed  William  J.  Hoye's 
appreciation  of  die  work  of  Josef  Pieper 
(1 1/8).  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Pieper's  work  as  an  undergradu- 
ate at  Notre  Dame,  and  luckier  yet  to 
hear  him  lecture.  Surely  he  was  the  finest 
flower  of  European  Catholic  humanism, 
along  with  Romano  Gurardini.  No  writer 
or  thinker  has  been  more  important  to 
me,  none  I  continue  to  reread  with  more 
enthusiasm.  In  the  1970's  we  correspond- 
ed, and  he  complained — rightly — that  he 
felt  his  books  were  sequestered  in 
reprints  by  minor  Catholic  publishers.  In 
the  50's,  his  heyday,  he  was  published  by 
the  discerning  emigrant  Jewish  publish- 
ing team  of  Helen  and  Kurt  Wolff,  at 
Pantheon.  Helen  told  me  Pieper  was  as 
festive  in  life  as  he  was  on  the  page:  he 
hugely  enjoyed  Broadway  musicals  as 
well  as  good  food  and  drink. 

Hoye  is  surely  right  in  remarking  on 
Pieper's  lucid  and  economical  style  as  an 
essayist.  Pieper  had  Marxism  in  mind 
when  he  began  his  critique  of  work-driv- 
en societies,  but  as  Hoye  indicates,  it  has 
even  more  point  as  a  critique  of  liberal 
capitalist  societies  in  which  an  inhuman 
work  ethic  is  internalized.  Here's  hoping 
that  in  this  centennial  of  Pieper's  birth, 
renewed  interest  in  his  writings  will  lead 
to  a  recovery  of  the  Christian  humanism 
he  espoused — and  which  we  all  so  des- 
perately need. 

Kenneth  L.  Woodward 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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The  Word 


Rejoice  in  the  Lord! 

Third  Sunday  of  Advent  (A),  Dec.  12,  2004 

Readings:  Is  35:l-6a,  10;  Ps  146:6-10;  Jas  5:7-10;  Mt  11:2-11 

They  will  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord  (Is  35:2) 


IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  ADVENT,  we 
pause  for  a  moment  of  rejoicing. 
This  is  not  a  period  of  rest  taken 
during  a  long  journey.  It  is  more  like 
a  short  stop  at  a  scenic  view,  where  we 
stand  in  awe  of  the  spectacular  panorama 
before  us.  Advent  is  a  liturgical  journey 
toward  Christmas,  the  feast  that  celebrates 
God's  presence  as  one  of  us.  The  season  is 
a  preparation  for  the  re-enactment  of  our 
salvation,  which  begins  with  the 
Incarnation  and  carries  us  through  to 
eschatological  fulfillment.  Today,  from 
our  vantage  point,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  that 
fulfillment.  It  is  a  scene  of  peace  and  heal- 
ing. We  know  that  when  we  meet  the  real- 
ity that  we  perceive  here  only  from  afar,  we 
will  be  confronted  by  challenges  and  hard- 
ships. But  today  we  are  granted  a  preview 
of  the  fulfillment  that  lies  in  store  for  us. 

Both  the  first  reading  and  the  Gospel 
passage  promise  restoration  and  new  life. 
In  fact,  scholars  maintain  that  the  Gospel 
writer  had  the  Isaian  passage  in  mind  when 
describing  the  fruits  of  Jesus'  ministry.  The 
people  of  God,  both  at  the  time  of  the 
prophet  and  during  the  early  Christian 
period,  believed  that  sin  brought  disorder 
into  the  world.  This  disorder  manifested 
itself  both  in  natural  disasters  and  in 
human  suffering.  They  also  believed  that 
God  promised  there  would  be  a  time  in  the 
future  when  the  world  would  be  put  right 
again.  This  promise  was  the  ground  of 
their  eschatological  hope.  Isaiah  envisions 
this  future  time.  Jesus  claims  it  has  already 
dawned,  and  he  points  to  his  deeds  as  evi- 
dence of  it. 

The  poetry  of  Isaiah  is  strikingly  beau- 
tiful. Only  one  who  has  seen  barren  land 
come  to  life  can  appreciate  the  prophet's 
depiction  of  the  transformation  of  the 
parched  desert  and  treeless  steppe.  Not 
only  will  nature  be  rejuvenated,  but 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


humans  too  will  be  restored  to  full  life. 
The  examples  in  the  text  of  people  who 
suffer  forms  of  physical  impairment  rep- 
resent the  entire  human  race,  for  we  are  all 
in  some  way  impaired,  and  each  of  us  longs 
for  healing.  These  scenes  of  burgeoning 
life  and  restoration  are  harbingers  of  the 
time  of  fulfillment  promised  by  God. 

In  the  Gospel,  before  Jesus  launches 
into  praise  of  John  the  Baptist,  he 
announces  that  the  time  of  fulfillment  is 
unfolding  before  the  eyes  of  his  hearers. 
He  has  inaugurated  this  long-awaited  era; 
he  has  begun  the  restoration;  the  world  is 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  does  God  work  through  you  to 
transform  the  world? 

•  Inspired  by  today's  psalm,  do  some- 
thing this  week  that  will  contribute  to 
the  healing  of  another. 

•  What  price  does  commitment  to  val- 
ues exact  of  you?  Pray  for  the  grace 
to  pay  it  generously. 

being  transformed;  and  human  beings  are 
experiencing  the  healing  power  of  God. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  those  who 
heard  Jesus  believed  his  words.  Did  they 
realize  that  their  world  was  being  trans- 
formed before  their  eyes?  But  then,  do  we? 
Many  of  us  think  that  our  world  is  getting 
worse,  not  better.  If  we  believe  at  all  that 
transformation  will  happen,  we  wait  for 
God  to  accomplish  it.  We  do  not  always 
realize  that  God  works  this  transformation 
through  us.  We  may  not  realize  that  we  are 
like  the  farmers  described  in  the  Letter  of 
James.  They  must  wait  for  God's  gift  of 
rain,  but  at  the  same  time  they  labor  day 
and  night,  working  the  land  and  readying  it 
for  new  life.  God  brings  the  land  to  life 
through  them.  James's  exhortation  could 
be  addressed  to  us:  "You  too  must  be 
patient.  Make  your  hearts  firm." 

Each  year  on  the  Third  Sunday  of 
Advent,  we  turn  our  gaze  to  the  figure  of 


John  the  Baptist.  In  today's  Gospel  we  hear 
Jesus  explaining  the  role  that  John  plays  in 
God's  plan  of  salvation.  He  does  not  call  to 
mind  the  Isaian  passage  of  the  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness  (Is  40:3).  Instead  he 
quotes  Malachi,  the  prophet  who  called  for 
repentance  and  reform.  This  prophet 
spoke  of  a  messenger  who  would  prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord  (Mai  3:1).  Jesus 
declares  that  John  is  that  precursor.  He 
points  to  John's  strength  of  character  and 
wholehearted  commitment  to  his  calling. 
This  was  not  a  man  swayed  by  ignoble 
standards.  John  was  a  man  of  integrity, 
now  in  prison  paying  the  price  for  that 
integrity. 

This  may  seem  like  a  sobering  thought 
for  a  Sunday  on  which  we  rejoice  in  the 
prospect  of  eschatological  fulfillment. 
However,  it  is  John  who  heralds  its 
approach,  and  it  is  John  who  reminds  us 
that  it  is  not  a  cheap  grace.  We  would  do 
well  to  take  to  heart  the  urging  of  Isaiah: 
"Be  strong,  fear  not!"  If  God  accomplished 
miracles  of  restoration  in  times  past, 
through  other  people,  God  can  certainly 
accomplish  miracles  of  restoration  today 
through  us.  As  God  worked  through  John, 
so  God  works  through  us.  But  just  as  the 
farmer  labored  over  the  land,  we  too  must 
actively  respond  to  our  own  calling. 

Our  world  will  be  transformed  by  ded- 
icated teachers,  honest  news  media,  equi- 
table business  managers,  compassionate 
health  care  providers  and  vigilant  public 
servants,  to  name  but  a  few.  Today  we 
stand  at  the  overlook  and  rejoice  at  the 
restoration  that  God  has  planned.  But  we 
cannot  linger  here.  We  must  return  to  our 
respective  fields,  there  to  allow  God  to 
transform  the  world  through  us. 

Dianne  Bergant 
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■  Cost  of  care  for  frail  and  elderly 
Catholic  religious  now  exceeds 
$1.3  million  each  day. 

■  Religious  orders  are  independent 
of  the  diocese  and  must  provide 
for  their  members'  health  care. 

■  Despite  their  need,  religious  orders 
continue  to  minister  to  others 

in  schools,  hospitals,  and  social 

services. 


Please  give  at  your  local  Catholic  parish,  or  by 
mail  to  the  National  Religious  Retirement  Office. 


Retirement  Fund 
for  Religious 


Ninety-six  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
donated  are  awarded  through  grants 
to  religious  institutes. 

National  Religious 
Retirement  Office 

3211  Fourth  Street  NE 
Washington  DC  20017-1194 
Telephone  (202)  541-3215 
Fax  (202)  541-3053 
www.usccb.org/nrro 


©2004  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Washington  DC.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Photographer  |im  |udkis.  Data  obtained  from  the  NRRO  database  as  of  March  30,  2004. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


WHEN  THE  FRANCISCANS 
of  the  Holy  Land  elect- 
ed their  new  superior 
last  spring,  they  opted 
for  renewal.  The  custos  or  guardian,  so 
called  because  of  the  Franciscans'  tra- 
ditional role  in  protecting  the  holy 
places,  is  a  39-year-old  Italian  priest, 
Pierbattista  Pizzaballa.  With  just  14 
years  in  the  order,  he  takes  over  one  of 
the  Franciscans'  most  important  trusts. 

In  choosing  a  priest  who  has  minis- 
tered primarily  to  Hebrew-speaking 
Israeli  Christians,  the  custos  said,  the 
friars,  who  are  predominandy  Arab, 
"showed  their  freedom."  "There  are 
no  walls  between  us,"  he  added.  "It  was 
a  beautiful  sign"  of  the  bonds  of  chari- 
ty reaching  across  the  ethnic  divide. 
The  custos  spoke  at  the  Catholic  Near 
East  Welfare  Association  in  New  York 
in  October. 

Father  Pizzaballa's  fluency  in 
Hebrew  has  already  changed  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Custody  and  the 
government  of  Israel  for  the  better. 
Asked  whether  there  had  been 
improvement  in  the  approval  of  visas 
for  Franciscans  entering  Israel — a  sig- 
nificant problem  for  the  last  three 
years — he  replied  diplomatically, 
"There  are  no  more  problems."  In 
fact,  he  had  found  ways  around  the 
problem. 

Many  of  the  rejected  visa  applica- 
tions came  from  potential  novices  and 
seminarians  from  Arab  countries  seek- 
ing to  come  to  Israel  and  Palestine  to 
study.  For  security  reasons,  after  9/1 1 
the  Israelis  have  been  reluctant  to  per- 
mit young  Arab  men,  especially  from 
countries  like  Syria  and  Lebanon, 
which  are  still  technically  at  war  with 
Israel,  to  enter  the  country.  The  prob- 
lem became  moot  when  the  Custody 
moved  the  novitiate  from  Ein  Kerem, 
outside  Jerusalem,  to  Italy;  and  semi- 
narians were  assigned  to  study  philoso- 
phy and  theology  in  their  own  or 
neighboring  Arab  countries. 

vsked  what  major  issue  he  faced, 
Father  Pizzaballa  identified  the  inte- 
gration of  social  work  and  evangeliza- 
tion in  the  friars'  ministries.  In  the 
absence  of  government  services,  partic- 
ularly in  Palestine,  the  friars  carry  out 
many  social  ministries  in  housing,  job 


creation  and  the  like.  In  the  custos's 
view,  the  friars  need  to  express  better 
"the  unity"  of  their  social  work  and 
their  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

In  an  attempt  to  foster  renewal 
throughout  the  Custody,  which 
includes  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan  and 
Egypt  as  well  as  Israel  and  Palestine, 
Father  Pizzaballa  intends  to  have  his 
provincial  counselors,  or  discretorium, 
meet  in  each  country  to  learn  about 
the  local  situation  and  discern  what 
aggiomamento  would  mean  for  each 
community. 

The  custos  retains  a  special  con- 
cern for  the  witness  of  the  small 
Hebrew-speaking  Christian  communi- 
ty in  Israel  and  for  the  spiritual  seekers 
who  flock  on  Saturdays  to  the  coun- 
try's monasteries,  like  the  Trappist 
community  at  Latroun,  the  dual 
Olivetan  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Abu  Gosh  and  the  Sisters  of  Sion  in 
Ein  Kerem.  "Israeli  society  is  open," 
he  says.  "People  want  to  learn  and 
understand"  Christianity. 

Over  the  last  couple  of  years,  under 
the  post-9/1 1  rules  for  guest  workers, 
Father  Pizzaballa  reported,  the  immi- 
grant Catholics  from  Romania  and 
Latin  America — to  whom  some  looked 
for  Catholic  growth  in  Israel — have 
virtually  disappeared.  The  Latin 
church  in  Jaffa,  which  used  to  be 
crowded  for  Sunday  Mass,  now  houses 
only  a  tiny  congregation.  Under  pres- 
sure from  immigration  authorities, 
even  the  once  numerous  Filipino  pop- 
ulation is  fast  declining,  he  said. 

The  only  remaining  Catholic 
immigrant  group  of  any  size  consists  of 
Ukranians  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  who  are  Israeli  citizens  by 
virtue  of  their  Jewish  ancestry.  These, 
Father  Pizzaballa  said,  "live  in  an 
entirely  Jewish  environment.  They 
don't  come  to  church.  The  church 
must  go  to  them." 

Among  Israelis,  he  explained,  the 
friars'  outreach  must  be  different  than 
in  Palestine  or  the  Arab  countries, 
where  religious  practice  is  taken  for 
granted.  In  Israel  "people  live  in  a 
completely  secular  environment.  They 
need  to  learn  even  the  most  basic 
things,"  he  said,  "like  how  to  pray." 

Drew  Christiansen,  SJ. 
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Editorial 


The  Family  of  Europe 


THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  NEW  EUROPEAN  con- 
stitution in  Rome  on  Oct.  29  was  a  bitter- 
sweet moment  for  Catholics  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  the  latest  achievement  of  a  move- 
ment initiated  by  postwar  Christian 
Democrats,  like  Robert  Schuman,  Konrad  Adenauer  and 
Alcide  de  Gasperi,  which  began  with  the  European  Coal 
and  Steel  Community  in  1952.  The  expansion  of  the  union 
earlier  this  year  was  made  possible  by  Pope  John  Paul  TVs 
tutoring  of  the  anti-Communist  resistance  in  Poland,  his 
role  as  midwife  of  the  nonviolent  revolution  that  swept 
Eastern  Europe  in  1989  and  his  firm  belief  that  Europe 
must  "fully  breathe  with  two  lungs,  with  the  spirit  of  West 
and  East."  For  Catholics,  though,  the  edge  was  taken  off  the 
celebration  by  the  European  Union's  refusal  to  include  any 
mention  of  Europe's  Christian  heritage  in  the  preamble  to 
the  constitution. 

Joy  over  the  signing  was  further  muffled  by  the 
European  Parliament's  rejection  of  the  nominations  for  the 
European  Commission  because  of  the  views  of  Rocco 
Buttiglione,  Italy's  representative  to  the  commission. 
Testifying  before  the  parliament  on  his  selection  as  justice 
minister,  Buttiglione  discovered  that  distinguishing  between 
legal  responsibilities  and  moral  beliefs,  as  John  F.  Kerry  did 
in  the  U.S.  presidential  campaign,  was  not  enough  to  pass 
muster  in  post-Christian  Europe.  "Many  things  may  be 
considered  immoral  which  should  not  be  prohibited,"  he 
told  the  legislators.  "I  may  think  homosexuality  [i.e.,  homo- 
sexual activity]  is  a  sin,"  he  admitted,  even  though  "this  has 
no  effect  on  politics,  unless  I  say  that  homosexuality  is  a 
crime." 

This  infuriated  the  left-leaning  parliamentarians.  They 
forced  incoming  E.C.  president  Jose  Manuel  Durao  Barosso 
to  withdraw  his  whole  slate  of  nominees.  Mr.  Buttiglione 
compounded  his  political  offense  by  expounding  the  view 
that  marriage  was  to  protect  women  and  children  and  that 
fatherless  families  are  less  than  ideal. 

Today  the  European  Union  embodies  a  vision  of  politi- 
cal, social  and  economic  solidarity  that  excludes  the  family 
and  the  church.  European  integration — something  to  be 
encouraged — is  being  driven  by  a  socialist  individualism  in 
which  the  family,  the  fundamental  unit  of  society  and  the 
cradle  of  moral  personality,  languishes.  As  a  politician 
Buttiglione  should  have  been  aware  of  the  trap  that  had 
been  set  for  him;  as  a  philosopher  he  might  have  found 
more  persuasive  language  to  express  his  views.  But  in  the 


end,  confirmation  might  have  been  impossible  anyway. 
Despite  the  church's  complete  embrace  of  economic  justice 
for  the  poor  and  working  classes,  many  Socialist  politicians 
still  wave  the  anti-clerical  flag. 

Both  the  European  Union  and  the  church  need  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  plight  of  the  family.  The  family  has  been 
weakened  by  the  decline  of  "familism"  in  southern  Europe, 
urbanization,  the  sexual  revolution  and  nearly  50  years  of 
Communism  in  Eastern  Europe.  Falling  birthrates  in 
Catholic  Italy  and  Spain  to  among  the  lowest  levels  in  the 
world  testify  to  how  thorough  the  transformation  has  been. 

over  the  centuries,  the  church  has  worked  with  different 
configurations  of  the  family,  from  the  patriarchal  household 
of  ancient  Rome  to  the  feudal  dynasties  of  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  modern  bourgeois  family.  Even  the  early  church  had 
different  approaches  to  family.  As  Jesus  gathered  together 
the  new  family  of  God,  disciples  were  told  to  choose 
between  him  and  their  family  ties.  Luke,  on  the  odier  hand, 
presents  the  classic  images  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  provided  moral  guidance  for  households. 
Over  the  centuries,  the  ideals  of  virginity  and  celibacy  were 
sometimes  presented  in  ways  that  depreciated  tamily  life. 
Then  the  Second  Vatican  Council  proclaimed  "the  universal 
call  to  holiness"  and  raised  the  family  to  the  status  of  a 
"church  in  miniature"  (eccksiold). 

Today  an  orthodox  pastoral  strategy7  on  the  family  should 
be  capable  of  complexity  and  variation.  It  needs  to  promote 
the  natural  family  of  parents  and  children,  while  also  provid- 
ing pastoral  care  for  divorced  and  single  parents,  unmarried 
singles  and  other  households,  particularly  those  that  care  for 
children,  the  elderly,  the  disabled  and  the  infirm. 

The  European  Union  faces  its  own  family  problems 
because  of  the  collapse  of  birthrates  to  below  replacement 
levels,  the  aging  of  the  population,  pressures  from  immigra- 
tion and  the  rise  of  Islam,  hi  meeting  these  challenges,  it 
could  benefit  from  cooperation  with  the  Catholic  and  other 
Christian  churches  throughout  Europe.  As  Pope  John  Paul 
II  told  Prime  Minister  Marek  Belka  of  Poland,  "I  trust  that 
even  though  the  European  Constitution  lacks  an  explicit 
reference  to  the  Christian  roots  of  the  cultures  of  nations 
that  today  make  up  the  community,  the  perennial  values 
based  on  the  Gospel,  elaborated  by  generations  of  those 
who  preceded  us,  will  continue  to  inspire  efforts  of  those 
who  assume  responsibility  for  shaping  the  future  of  [thel 
continent." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Bishops'  Conference  Elects  Skylstad  and  George 


At  their  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
Nov.  15-17,  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  elected  new  leaders, 
approved  a  catechism  for  adults  and 
joined  a  new  ecumenical  group  aimed  at 
bringing  together  all  the  Christian 
churches  in  the  United  States  for  com- 
mon witness  and  dialogue. 

Elected  president  of  the  conference  for 
the  next  three  years  was  Bishop  William 
S.  Skylstad  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  who  has 
been  vice  president.  He  succeeds  Bishop 
Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  111.,  who 
over  the  past  three  years  guided  the  coun- 
try's bishops  through  the  crisis  of  clergy 
sexual  abuse  of  minors,  widely  regarded  as 
the  worst  crisis  facing  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Church  in  its  history.  Bishop  Skylstad,  70, 
was  elected  from  among  1 0  presidential 
nominees  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  120 
votes  out  of  232  cast. 

From  among  the  remaining  nine  candi- 
dates, Cardinal  Francis  E.  George, 
OJVI.L,  of  Chicago  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent. He  was  elected  on  the  third  ballot 
with  118  votes  out  of  230  cast  in  a  runoff 
with  Bishop  Donald  W.  Wuerl  of 
Pittsburgh,  the  candidate  who  received 
the  next  highest  number  of  votes  in  the 
second  vice-presidential  ballot. 

Archbishop  Charles  J.  Chaput,  O.F.M. 
Cap.,  of  Denver,  who  became  prominent 
during  the  recent  presidential  election  for 
promoting  the  exclusion  of  pro-choice 
Catholic  politicians  from  Communion, 
received  only  six  votes  for  vice  president. 
Wuerl  and  George,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  support  this  view. 


Cardinal  George's  election  was  a  sur- 
prise in  that  he  is  the  first  cardinal  to  be 
elected  president  or  vice  president  of  the 
conference  since  1971.  Both  he  and 
Bishop  Skylstad  headed  the  Diocese  of 
Yakima,  and  they  are  friends  who  expect 
to  work  well  together.  If  the  bishops  fol- 
low their  normal  procedures,  Cardinal 
George  will  be  elected  president  in  three 
years. 

Less  than  two  weeks  before  his  elec- 
tion, Bishop  Skylstad  announced,  after  a 
collapse  of  mediation  efforts  with  victims 
of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  that  the  Diocese  of 
Spokane  would  enter  Chapter  1 1  federal 
bankruptcy  protection  proceedings  by 
Nov.  29  in  order  to  deal  as  fairly  as  possi- 
ble with  all  abuse  victims. 

That  decision — making  Spokane  the 
third  U.S.  diocese  to  announce  bankrupt- 
cy proceedings,  after  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Tucson,  Ariz. — led  to  media  speculation 
that  Bishop  Skylstad  might  withdraw 
from  candidacy  or  not  be  elected,  despite 
the  bishops'  usual  practice  of  electing 
their  vice  president  to  the  presidency. 

An  experienced  ecumenist  and  articula- 
tor of  Catholic  social  policy,  Bishop 
Skylstad  is  also  known  for  his  outreach  to 
Hispanic  migrant  farmworkers.  He  has 
been  Catholic  co-chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic-Methodist  theological  dialogue 
and  headed  the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee 
on  Domestic  Policy. 

He  was  a  key  figure  in  the  development 
of  the  environmental  pastoral  letter  tided 
The  Columbia  River  Watershed:  Caring  for 


the  Common  Good,  published  in  2001  by 
12  Catholic  bishops  of  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Northwest  and  British  Columbia, 
Canada.  Less  than  a  month  before  the 
bishops'  meeting  on  Nov.  15-17,  he  was 
one  of  the  conveners  of  a  major  national 
Catholic  scholars'  conference  on  the  envi- 
ronment, human  dignity  and  the  poor  in 
Owatonna,  Minn. 

As  chairman  of  the  bishops'  Committee 
on  Domestic  Policy  in  the  late  1990's, 
Bishop  Skylstad  took  strong  stands  oppos- 
ing capital  punishment.  Under  him  the 
domestic  policy  committee  also  issued 
statements  supporting  a  higher  minimum 
wage  and  opposing  cutbacks  in  welfare 
benefits. 

He  headed  the  subcommittee  of  the 
domestic  policy  committee  that  drafted 
guidelines  for  practices  to  be  observed  in 
Catholic-related  hospitals  where  employ- 
ees were  trying  to  unionize.  Those  guide- 
lines had  a  significant  impact  on  labor 
relations  in  a  number  of  Catholic  hospi- 
tals in  California. 

During  Bishop  Skylstad's  term  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Catholic-Methodist 
Dialogue,  the  group  issued  a  64-page 
guide  of  dialogue  themes,  common 
prayer,  Bible  study  and  resources  for  joint 
activities  for  use  by  local  Catholic  and 
Methodist  congregations.  Bishop  Skylstad 
has  been  a  supporter  of  involving  local 
congregations  in  ecumenical  dialogue  so 
that  people  at  the  parish  level  can  be 
"very  up  front  and  honest"  about  issues 
and  obstacles  to  unity. 

After  his  election  as  vice  president, 
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Cardinal  George  resigned  as  chair  of  die 
bishops'  Liturgy  Committee.  The  nomi- 
nations committee  proposed  Cardinal 
Justin  Rigali  of  Philadelphia  and  Bishop 
Allen  1 1.  Vigneron  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  as 
candidates  for  the  vacancy,  but  in  an 
unusual  move,  the  bishops  rejected  these 
in  favor  of  Donald  W.  Trautman  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  who  was  nominated  from  the  floor. 
As  past  chair  of  die  committee,  Trautman 
had  defended  inclusive  language  transla- 
tions of  the  liturgy  prepared  by  the 
International  Commission  on  English  in 
the  Liturgy  (ICEL). 

In  another  surprise,  Bishop  Joseph  E. 
Kurtz  of  Knoxville,  Term.,  defeated 
Archbishop  Sean  P.  O'Malley, 
O.F.M.Cap.,  of  Boston,  151-92,  for  chair 
of  the  Committee  on  Marriage  and 
Family  Life. 

In  a  close  election,  Archbishop  John  J. 
Myers  of  Newark,  N.J.,  defeated  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Gabino  Zavala  of  Los  Angeles, 
121-1 16,  to  become  chair  of  the 
Canonical  Affairs  Committee.  Another 
close  election  named  Bishop  Thomas  G. 
Wenski  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  chair  of  the 
International  Policy  Committee,  defeat- 
ing Bishop  Michael  W.  Warfel  of  Juneau, 
Alaska,  122-115. 


Conference  Will  Join 
New  Ecumenical  Group 

The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  took  a  historic 
ecumenical  step  by  joining  the  new 
national  ecumenical  forum,  Christian 
Churches  Together  in  the  L^SA.  It  marks 
the  first  time  that  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Church  is  a  partner  church  in  such  a 
national  body,  although  Catholic  church- 
es in  about  70  other  countries  belong  to 
national  councils  of  churches  or  similar 
bodies.  The  bishops  approved  the  propos- 
al to  join  C.C.T.  by  a  vote  of  151-73,  or 
more  than  2  to  1 . 

Bishop  Stephen  E.  Blaire  of  Stockton, 
Calif,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs, 
presented  the  proposal  to  the  bishops  and 
urged  its  adoption,  noting  that  the  Holy 
See  has  also  encouraged  it.  He  called  the 
new  organization  "a  forum  for  participa- 
tion" through  which  Christian  churches 
can  "pray  together,  grow  in  understand- 
ing together  and  witness  together." 

The  U.S.  bishops  never  joined  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  because  of 


fears  that,  because  of  its  size,  the  Catholic 
Church  would  dominate  the  council.  The 
C.T.T.  will  operate  by  consensus,  so  no 
positions  can  be  taken  without  practical 
unanimity  among  the  participants. 


Bishops  Approve  New 
Catechism  for  Adults 

The  U.S.  bishops  on  Nov.  17  approved 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Catechism  for  Adults,  the 
first  official  national  catechism  in  this 
country  aimed  specifically  at  adults. 
Dotted  with  brief  biographies  illustrating 
the  faith  lives  of  American  saints  and 
other  well-known  figures  in  U.S.  Catholic 
history,  the  new  catechism  is  meant  as  a 
complement  to  the  universal  Catechism  oj 
the  Catholic  Church,  issued  in  1992  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  It  addresses  Catholic 
belief  and  practice  comprehensively,  but 
often  from  the  perspective  of  special  ques- 
tions or  challenges  to  Catholic  faith  that 
arise  out  of  the  American  social  and  cul- 
tural context. 

The  bishops  adopted  the  456-page  text 
by  a  vote  of  218-10,  well  bevond  the 
number,  two-thirds  of  all  active  members 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  needed  for  approval.  The  text 
must  still  receive  a  recognitio,  or  confirma- 
tion from  the  Holy  See,  before  it  can  be 
published  as  an  official  catechism. 

Begun  in  June  2000  as  a  project  of  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to 
Oversee  Use  of  the  Catechism,  the  draft 
went  through  three  national  consultations 
before  it  was  brought  to  the  bishops  for  a 
debate  and  vote.  Archbishop  Alfred  C. 
Hughes  of  New  Orleans,  chairman  of  the 
ad  hoc  committee,  and  Bishop  Donald 
W.  Wuerl  of  Pittsburgh,  chairman  of  the 
five-bishop  editorial  oversight  board  that 
handled  the  writing,  introduced  the  docu- 
ment to  die  bishops  near  the  end  of  their 
foil  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  bishops  said  they  hoped  it  would 
be  especially  helpful  to  young  adults 
desiring  to  learn  about  their  faith. 
Archbishop  Hughes  said  it  might  also  be 
used  in  high  schools.  Each  chapter  of  the 
catechism  is  a  self-contained  unit  that 
could  be  read  by  itself. 


Fewer  Documents,  More 
Discussion  Wanted 

In  a  series  of  votes  on  Nov.  15,  the  bish- 


ops made  clear  that  they  want  to  spend 
more  time  in  dialogue  and  debate  among 
themselves  about  what  they  need  to  do  to 
respond  to  major  issues  facing  die  church 
across  the  nation.  The  major  issues  listed 
by  the  bishops  include  evangelization  and 
catechesis  in  the  U.S.  church,  declining 
Catholic  participation  in  the  Eucharist  and 
other  sacraments,  and  the  dramatic  decline 
in  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  reli- 
gious life.  They  rejected  the  idea  of  having 
a  national  plenary  council  or  regional 
synod,  preferring  to  devote  their  spring 
meeting  in  2006  and/or  2007  to  discussion 
of  these  issues. 

At  the  same  time,  die  bishops  indicated 
that  they  wanted  fewer  documents  and 
more  discussion  time  at  conference  meet- 
ings. The  U.S.  bishops  overwhelmingly 
approved  a  series  of  recommendations 
aimed  at  limiting  the  priorities  and  pro- 
jects of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  The  recommenda- 
tions were  also  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
keep  diocesan  assessments  for  conference 
operations  from  rising,  said  Bishop 
Donald  W.  Wuerl  of  Pittsburgh,  chair- 
man of  the  bishops'  Task  Force  on 
Activities  and  Resources,  which  drafted 
the  recommendations. 

After  adopting  these  recommendations, 
die  bishops  went  on  to  approve  a  new 
committee  and  collection  for  Africa. 
Archbishop  Daniel  Pilarczyk  chided  the 
bishops  for  their  inconsistency  and  unwill- 
ingness to  stick  to  their  self-imposed 
restraint.  He  succeeded  in  getting  diem  to 
postpone  a  document  on  the  Bible,  but 
they  rejected  his  motion  to  remand  to 
committee  a  proposal  to  have  a  document 
on  marriage  and  family,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  brought  to  the  bishops  in  2007. 

A  sense  of  urgency  about  emphasizing 
the  church's  teaching  on  marriage  and 
family  seemed  to  outweigh  U.S.  bishops' 
concerns  for  dieir  new  procedures  for  set- 
ting priorities.  "We  can  help  to  create  a 
positive  climate  that  places  healthy  mar- 
riages at  the  heart  of  strong  families,  a 
strong  nation  and  a  strong  and  holy 
church,"  said  Bishop  J.  Kevin  Boland  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Marriage  and  Family  Life. 
"This  is  a  pastoral  moment  we  should 
seize  upon."  Some  bishops  stressed  the 
need  to  teach  diat  marriage  is  between  a 
man  and  a  woman;  others  noted  the  need 
to  present  die  church's  teaching  on  con- 
traception. 
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Report  From  Task  Force 
on  Bishops  and  Politicians 

The  U.S.  bishops  will  develop  a  "Reader 
on  Catholics  in  Public  Life"  and  two 
committees  will  take  up  the  matter  of 
church  teaching  on  when  it  is  properior 
Catholics,  including  Catholic  politicians, 
to  receive  Communion.  The  prominent 
attention  to  Catholic  teaching  in  this 
year's  presidential  election  campaign  was 
addressed  in  a  three-page  written  report 
issued  without  comment  or  discussion  in 
public  session,  although  the  bishops  did 
discuss  the  issue  behind  closed  doors. 
The  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Catholic  Bishops  and  Catholic 
Politicians,  headed  by  Cardinal 
Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  reflected  on  the  "challenges  and 
controversy"  for  the  church  this  election 
year  that  "generated  more  discussion 
than  perhaps  ever  before  about  what  it 
means  to  be  a  Catholic  and  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States." 

The  task  force's  report  noted  that 
some  bishops  have  been  unfairly 
attacked  as  partisan  and  others  have 
been  called  cowards.  "Some  have  been 
accused  of  being  'single  issue,'  indiffer- 
ent to  the  poor  or  unconcerned  about 
the  war,"  it  said.  "Others 
have  been  called  unconcerned 
about  the  destruction  of 
unborn  human  life,  but  pre- 
occupied by  poverty  or  war. 
That  is  not  who  we  are." 

The  report  said  the  bish- 
ops' doctrine  and  pastoral 
practices  committees  have 
agreed  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  church  teaching  on  the 
proper  disposition  for  recep- 
tion of  Communion. 


cases  for  dioceses.  The  bishops  also 
approved  streamlining  the  2005  audits 
to  see  if  dioceses  are  observing  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People,  allowing  for  fewer  on-site 
inspections  and  more  self-reporting. 
Under  the  modifications,  full  on-site 
audits  for  2005  will  be  conducted  only 
in  dioceses  and  eparchies  that  did  not 
participate  in  the  2004  audits  or  were  in 
complete  noncompliance. 

In  regional  groupings  at  their 
November  meeting,  the  bishops  also 
discussed  a  new  draft  of  the  Dallas  char- 
ter, which  was  presented  by  the  bishops' 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual  Abuse. 
The  draft  includes  only  minor  changes 
in  the  2002  text  and  still  calls  for  "zero 
tolerance,"  the  permanent  exclusion 
from  ministry  of  any  cleric  who  has  sex- 
ually abused  a  minor.  The  bishops  will 
vote  on  a  revised  charter  in  spring  2005. 

Kathleen  McChesney,  who  set  up  the 
U.S.  bishops'  office  to  help  dioceses 
implement  child  sex  abuse  prevention 
policies,  plans  to  resign  on  Feb.  25  after 
publication  of  the  2004  diocesan  com- 
pliance audits.  Children  are  safer  now 
under  the  church's  policies,  but  the 
bishops'  Office  of  Child  and  Youth 
Protection  will  continue  to  function, 


Ms.  McChesney  said  on  Nov.  15.  She 
said  that  her  two-year  contract  called 
for  her  to  set  up  the  office,  conduct  a 
diocesan  compliance  audit  and  establish 
ongoing  procedures  to  assure  imple- 
mentation of  the  bishops'  policies;  and 
these  have  been  accomplished. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Vatican  has  approved  on  a  trial 
basis  for  five  years  the  National  Directory 
for  the  Formation,  Ministry  and  Life  of 
Permanent  Deacons  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  bishops  approved  in  2003.  It 
will  take  effect  on  Aug.  10,  2005. 

•  Catholics  will  make  up  29  percent  of 
the  109th  Congress  when  it  convenes  in 
early  January,  with  a  slight  rise  in  the 
number  of  Catholic  Republicans  and  a 
similar  drop  in  the  number  of  Catholic 
Democrats.  With  128  representatives 
and  24  senators  identifying  themselves 
as  Catholics,  according  to  a  survey  by 
Congressional  Quarterly,  Catholicism 
remains  the  largest  single  religious  affili- 
ation claimed  by  members  of  the  new 
Congress.  Baptists  were  second,  with  65 
House  members  and  seven  senators. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Data  Collection  on 
Abuse  Will 
Continue 

The  U.S.  bishops  approved  a 
proposal  to  gather  annual 
information  on  the  number 
cusations  of  sexual 
abuse  by  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  other 
church  personnel,  the  resolu- 
tion of  existing  cases  and  the 
"elated  costs  of  handling  such 


OUTGOING  PRESIDENT  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.,  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  presides  at  Mass  on  Nov.  15  at  the  Basilica  of  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the  bishops'  meeting. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


3  The  Values  Vote 

^Every  part  of  life  is  a  moral  arena.5 


FIRST,  A  CONFESSION.  I 
couldn't  do  it.  I  wanted  to 
vote  for  one  of  the  two  nomi- 
nees from  the  dominant  par- 
ties, but  I  just  could  not  offer 
my  vote  to  either.  I  went  for  the  Green 
candidate,  since  he  was  for  universal 
health  care  and  conservation  policies  that 
20  years  from  now  we  will  all  wish  had 
been  enacted.  This  might  make 
Republicans  happy,  since  I  did  not  vote 
for  Kerry.  And  it  might  anger  the 
Democrats,  since  I  threw  my  vote  away, 
as  they  say. 

Ands  yet  I  think  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  indeed  America  itself,  have 
their  own  confessions  to  make. 

Americans  Moral  Schizophrenia.  The 
split  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  in  many  ways  embod- 
ies the  fatal  division  that  individuals  make 
when  they  separate  their  personal  lives 
from  their  cultural  and  political  worlds. 
Some  Republicans  seem  to  think  that 
reproduction  issues  are  the  only  moral 
issues.  Some  Democrats  seem  to  think 
that  reproduction  is  the  only  area  that  is 
exempt  from  moral  questioning.  Both 
sides  are  wrong. 

And  they  both  have  become  special- 
ists in  the  art  of  denial.  What  they  miss  is 
that  all  politics  involves  morality.  Every 
part  of  life  is  a  moral  arena.  Our  problem 
in  the  United  States  is  partial  amorality: 
we  are  fiercely  committed  only  to  certain 
selected  ethical  issues,  and  we  steadfastly 
deny  that  other  ethical  problems  even 
exist.  What  is  more,  we  strangely  isolate 
the  personal  realm  from  the  social.  But 
sexual  expression  and  reproduction  are 
never  merely  private  choices.  These 
choices  themselves  influence  and  are 
influenced  by  our  social  and  economic 
environment.  People  who  trumpet  capi- 
talism and  individualism  fail  to  realize  that 
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those  very  forces  drive  human  choices 
about  sex  and  child-bearing.  Others  who 
trumpet  sexual  autonomy  and  private 
choice  over  the  fate  of  the  unborn  fail  to 
realize  that  those  very  values  legitimize 
pro-choice  wars  and  self-interested  indi- 
vidualism. 

The  mindless  rhetoric  of  both  sides 
was  one  reason  why  so  many  were 
relieved  that  the  political  campaign  was 
finally  over.  The  problem  was  not  that 
people  were  tired  of  rational  argument 
and  informed  data.  They  were  just  frus- 
trated with  the  inane  repetition  of  slogans 
and  distortions.  Extreme  ideologists,  like 
Pavlov's  dog,  salivate  at  the  sound-bite 
signal  of  their  preferred  taste.  The 
Pavlovian  right  gives  George  W.  Bush 
credit  for  everything.  The  Pavlovian  left 
gives  him  credit  for  nothing.  The  right 
thinks  him  an  angel;  to  the  left  he  is  a 
devil.  Until  the  right  and  left  muster  the 
courage  to  be  a  little  self-critical  of  their 
own  ideologies,  the  moral  wound  afflict- 
ing America  will  only  widen. 

Republican  Religiosity.  It  is  amazing 
how  far  removed  from  the  Gospel  are 
what  pass  for  "Gospel  values"  today.  If 
you  think  that  concern  for  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  the  least  among  us  is  some 
kind  of  liberal  pap,  you  do  not  read  the 
Gospel,  much  less  believe  it.  If  you  think 
that  the  pride  of  a  "self-made  man"  or 
nation,  that  amassing  of  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  or  that  the  arrogance  ot 
power  have  nothing  to  do  wich  evangeli- 
cal faith,  maybe  you  should  question  what 
you  put  your  faith  in.  If  the  use  of  embry- 
onic stem  cells  and  cloned  humans  is 
wrong,  does  privatizing  it  for  the  profit  of 
corporations  make  moral  sense?  If  respect 
for  human  life  is  indeed  shown  by  con- 
cern for  unborn  human  beings,  is  it  not 
also  shown  when  one  feeds  the  hungry  or 
removes  people  from  death  row  or  ques- 
tions the  killing  of  innocents  under  the 
rubric  of  "collateral  damage"?  The  com- 
mon thread  between  left  and  right  is  the 
belief  that  there  are  acceptable  reasons  to 


kill  humans.  They  just  have  different  can- 
didates for  die  killing. 

Democratic  Delusions.  I  was  once  in 
your  party.  I  still  look  for  any  Democrat 
who  might  be  aware  of  the  great  dis-ease 
that  is  abortion  on  demand  in  our  society. 
If  you  could  make  your  tent  as  large  as  the 
Republicans  do,  you  might  win  some  elec- 
tions. But  die  most  oppressed  faction 
within  your  party  is  the  Democrats  for 
Life.  You  do  not  want  them  even  to  have 
place  at  the  table,  much  less  to  offer  an 
opinion.  You  make  abortion  a  litmus  test 
to  run  for  office,  to  sit  as  judge  and  even  to 
be  taken  seriously-  You  do  not  want  to 
debate  about  the  direction  of  die  party, 
but  that  is  the  very  debate  you  must  enter. 
You  may  think  all  women,  all  die  poor,  all 
the  working  class  support  you.  But  you 
have  broken  trust  with  millions  of  them, 
offering  them  only  a  combination  of 
Republicanism  lite  and  abortionism  heavy. 

On  my  reading,  John  Kerry  is  a  decent 
and  smart  man.  Kerry,  however,  gave 
more  attention  to  the  gun  lobby  than  to 
people  who  diink  human  fetuses  might 
merit  as  much  consideration  as  a  dog.  And 
yet  in  the  United  States,  second-trimester 
humans  do  not  even  have  the  regulative 
protection  we  give  to  laboratory  mice.  A 
hard-core  minority,  chanting  "back-alley 
abortions"  and  "teenagers  with  hangers," 
has  so  entranced  the  party  that  a 
Democratic  candidate  dares  not  entertain 
the  possibility7  of  a  national  consensus  on 
at  least  making  abortions  "rare,"  as 
Clinton  and  the  party  used  to  say.  This 
minority  is  so  rigid  it  would  rather  sacri- 
fice the  careers  of  people  like  Dick 
Gebhardt  and  Tom  Daschle  at  the  altar  of 
the  abortion  lobby  than  question  its 
dogma. 

"Moral  values" — even  the  moral  val- 
ues unacknowledged  as  such — indeed 
influenced  die  2004  presidential  election. 
Pundits  have  offered  explanations  ranging 
from  the  ridiculous  to  the  helpful,  from 
the  preposterous  to  the  plausible,  usually 
spun  to  their  own  ideologies.  If  the  two 
parties  do  their  own  self-serving  inter- 
pretation, it  will  be  an  opportunity 
missed.  Democrats  and  Republicans  will 
never  learn  as  long  as  each  side  presumes 
the  other  to  be  either  moronic  theocrats 
or  secularist  do-gooders. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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A  Life-Giving 


-  BY  TIMOTHY  P.  MULDOON 


For  many  people  today,  globalization  is  happening  at  the  dinner  table.  My  jjj 
wife  and  I,  both  of  Irish- American  descent,  stare  across  the  table  every  day  at  | 
two  exquisitely  Chinese  faces.  As  toddlers,  both  our  daughters  traveled  1 
halfway  around  the  world  to  be  at  home  with  us,  their  hope-filled  parents,  £ 
whose  original  ideas  about  parenthood  and  home  life  have  been  delightfully  £ 
abolished.  When  once  upon  a  time  St.  Patricks  Day  figured  prominently  in  family  cele-  < 
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v>iiuicsc  anu  ruiiciican.  wui  ujiuimuueiic  as  tneir  parents  is 
to  create  a  home  in  which  they  will  feel  safe  during  these 
negotiations.  Already  they  have  experienced  the  benign 
curiosity  of  other  children  trying  to  figure  out  why  they  look 
so  different  from  their  parents.  Yet  in  response,  our  daughters 
will  continue  to  learn  that  their  birth  in  China  was  perfectly 
normal,  even  though  their  parents  were  born  in  the  United 


tes.  As  they  continue  to  look  out  at  the  world  around 
in,  they  will  continue  to  ask  serious  questions:  Why  do 
ne  children  grow  in  their  Mommy's  tummy?  Did  I  grow  in 
neone  else's  tummy?  These  and  other  questions  remind  us 
t  the  experience  of  the  paschal  mystery  does  not  leave  us 
hout  wounds. 

t  experience,  though  still  the  subject  of  much  attention  in 
r  hometown  and  workplaces,  is  far  from  uncommon, 
day,  tens  of  thousands  of  families  have  experienced  inter- 
ional  adoption,  a  comparatively  new  phenomenon  that  has 
t  new  light  on  the  practice  of  adoption  in  the  United 
tes.  A  glance  at  the  major  media  finds  more  images  of  par- 
s  and  children  who  come  from  different  ethnic  back- 
>unds;  more  schools  are  becoming  sensitive  to  issues  that 
;ct  children  raised  in  families  encompassing  different 
es;  a  significant  number  of  support  groups  and  organiza- 
ns  have  formed  in  recent  years  to  respond  to  the  new  chal- 
ges  of  adoptive  parenthood. 

These  changes,  while  positive, 
are  often  responses  to  still-linger- 
ing negative  attitudes  toward 
adoption  in  general  and  interna- 
tional adoption  in  particular.  The 
I  .  most  prominent  of  these  attitudes 

3.QOt)tlVC       is  mat  adoption  represents  a  "sec- 
f->i     j  ond  best"  option  after  genetic  par- 

~~VjOQ.  enthood,  an  attitude  that  I  once 

held.  My  thesis  is  simple:  an 
Jientic  Christian  vision  of  family  life  ought  to  be  comple- 
nted  by  the  consideration  of  adoption.  There  are  two  pre- 
ling  points  in  support  of  this  consideration.  The  first  is  the 
jrwhelming  need  of  children  around  the  world.  Unicef 
imates  that  at  the  end  of  2003,  there  were  143  million 
)hans  worldwide,  and  16  million  of  those  were  orphaned  in 
33  alone.  With  the  spread  of  AIDS  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
>reover,  these  numbers  will  increase  dramatically. 
The  other  consideration  is  Jesus'  call  to  love  those  who 
■  most  in  need  of  it:  "Whoever  receives  one  child  such  as 
s  in  my  name  receives  me."  In  Jesus,  we  see  a  person  who 
illenges  contemporary  understandings  of  the  family.  His 
nments  on  the  relationships  between  children  and  parents, 
)ugh  few,  are  surprising.  "Who  are  my  mother  and  my 
)thers?"  The  most  intimate  relationships — those  that  truly 
ltribute  to  the  full  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God — are 
not,  he  suggests,  those  determined  by  blood.  They  are 
instead  those  relationships  governed  by  willingness  to  do 
God's  will.  And  in  light  of  the  fact  that  around  the  world  there 
are  millions  of  children  without  families,  Christians  every- 
where are  challenged  to  reconsider  whether  genetic  parent- 
hood is  the  only  way  or  even  the  best  way  to  fulfill  God's  will 
in  family  life. 
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brations,  today  it  is  Autumn  Moon  Festival  and  Chinese  New 
Year.  For  us  the  world  has  become  small,  because  any  part  of 
it  might  be  the  current  home  of  our  next  child. 

Our  experience,  like  that  of  many  adoptive  parents,  began 
in  heartache:  the  inability  to  conceive.  Few  experiences  chal- 
lenge faithful  Catholics  as  much  as  infertility,  which  even  in 
light  of  contemporary  biblical  theology  still  feels  like  alien- 
ation from  God's  greatest  gift.  Because  so  much  of  Catholic 
theological  reflection  on  marriage  and  family  life  centers  on 
the  theme  of  procreation,  the  experience  of  infertility  can  be 
a  wrenching  call  to  examine  the  very  vocation  to  marriage 
itself.  Even  after  writing  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  Catholic 
marriage  and  sexuality,  I  found  it  difficult  to  mine  from  the 
traditional  resources  much  that  deals  direcdy  with  the  emo- 
tional, psychological  and  theological  challenges  associated 
with  infertility. 

Over  time,  though,  what  emerged  from  our  experience 
was  a  more  profound  understanding  of  the  paschal  mystery, 
the  mystery  of  God's  invitation  to  move  through  death  to 
new  life.  In  our  case,  the  response  to 
that  invitation  came  from  my  wife's 
past,  a  past  in  which  she  had  been 
falling  in  love  with  the  idea  of  adopting 
an  orphaned  girl  from  China.  I,  like 
many  other  eventual  adoptive  fathers, 
was  resistant.  For  me  adoption  seemed 
like  resignation  instead  of  courageous 
fighting  for  successful  conception. 

Yet  when  it  became  clear  to  us  that 
the  choice  was  between  expensive  and  uncertain  medical 
interventions  or  adoption,  the  latter  emerged  as  the  more 
life-giving.  We  began  the  paperwork  that  led  eventually  to 
our  trip  to  China  in  December  2000.  It  was  there,  in  a  hotel 
in  a  modesdy  sized  industrial  city,  that  we  saw  the  face  of 
Jesus  in  a  scared,  wailing  10-month-old  baby.  By  that  point, 
our  conversions  were  complete,  and  only  a  short  time  passed 
before  we  began  the  paperwork  again  and  traveled  a  second 
time  to  China  to  adopt  a  1 -year-old  girl  in  September  2003. 
Today,  the  idea  of  a  medical  intervention  for  a  possible  con- 
ception seems  to  us  like  a  second-best  option  when  compared 
with  the  adoption  of  a  child  who  needs  a  loving  family, 
because  we  have  come  to  celebrate  the  communion  of  our 
hopes  as  parents  and  the  needs  of  our  children. 

For  Grace  (now  four)  and  Kate  (two),  there  lie  ahead  the 
many  challenges  of  negotiating  their  dual  identities  as 
Chinese  and  American.  Our  commitment  as  their  parents  is 
to  create  a  home  in  which  they  will  feel  safe  during  these 
negotiations.  Already  they  have  experienced  the  benign 
curiosity  of  other  children  trying  to  figure  out  why  they  look 
so  different  from  their  parents.  Yet  in  response,  our  daughters 
will  continue  to  learn  that  their  birth  in  China  was  perfectly 
normal,  even  though  their  parents  were  born  in  the  United 


States.  As  they  continue  to  look  out  at  the  world  around 
them,  they  will  continue  to  ask  serious  questions:  Why  do 
some  children  grow  in  their  Mommy's  tummy?  Did  I  grow  in 
someone  else's  tummy?  These  and  other  questions  remind  us 
that  the  experience  of  the  paschal  mystery  does  not  leave  us 
without  wounds. 

our  experience,  though  still  the  subject  of  much  attention  in 
our  hometown  and  workplaces,  is  far  from  uncommon. 
Today,  tens  of  thousands  of  families  have  experienced  inter- 
national adoption,  a  comparatively  new  phenomenon  that  has 
cast  new  light  on  the  practice  of  adoption  in  the  United 
States.  A  glance  at  the  major  media  finds  more  images  of  par- 
ents and  children  who  come  from  different  ethnic  back- 
grounds; more  schools  are  becoming  sensitive  to  issues  that 
affect  children  raised  in  families  encompassing  different 
races;  a  significant  number  of  support  groups  and  organiza- 
tions have  formed  in  recent  years  to  respond  to  the  new  chal- 
lenges of  adoptive  parenthood. 

These  changes,  while  positive, 
are  often  responses  to  still-linger- 
ing negative  attitudes  toward 
adoption  in  general  and  interna- 
tional adoption  in  particular.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  attitudes 
is  that  adoption  represents  a  "sec- 
ond best"  option  after  genetic  par- 
enthood, an  attitude  that  I  once 
held.  My  thesis  is  simple:  an 
authentic  Christian  vision  of  family  life  ought  to  be  comple- 
mented by  the  consideration  of  adoption.  There  are  two  pre- 
vailing points  in  support  of  this  consideration.  The  first  is  the 
overwhelming  need  of  children  around  the  world.  Unicef 
estimates  that  at  the  end  of  2003,  there  were  143  million 
orphans  worldwide,  and  16  million  of  those  were  orphaned  in 
2003  alone.  With  the  spread  of  AIDS  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
moreover,  these  numbers  will  increase  dramatically. 

The  other  consideration  is  Jesus'  call  to  love  those  who 
are  most  in  need  of  it:  "Whoever  receives  one  child  such  as 
this  in  my  name  receives  me."  In  Jesus,  we  see  a  person  who 
challenges  contemporary  understandings  of  the  family.  His 
comments  on  the  relationships  between  children  and  parents, 
though  few,  are  surprising.  "Who  are  my  mother  and  my 
brothers?"  The  most  intimate  relationships — those  that  truly 
contribute  to  the  full  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God — are 
not,  he  suggests,  those  determined  by  blood.  They  are 
instead  those  relationships  governed  by  willingness  to  do 
God's  will.  And  in  light  of  the  fact  that  around  the  world  there 
are  millions  of  children  without  families,  Christians  every- 
where are  challenged  to  reconsider  whether  genetic  parent- 
hood is  the  only  way  or  even  the  best  way  to  fulfill  God's  will 
in  family  life. 
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My  frequent  i  iters  with  other  adoptive  parents, 
both  young  and  old,  give  me  great  hope  about  our  decision  to 
adopt.  In  adoptive  families  I  see  people  who  have  assumed 
others'  burdens  as  their  own,  sharing  in  their  suffering  in 
order  that  they  might  bring  from  it  life.  There  are  the  two 
couples,  one  from  New  Jersey  and  one  from  Ohio,  who  are 
parents  of  Chinese  girls.  They  met  after  learning  from  mutu- 
al acquaintances  that  their  daughters  are  twins.  They  have 
continued  to  foster  a  relationship  between  the  girls  so  that 
their  daughters  will  always  know  love  for  each  other.  There  is 
the  little  girl  with  a  cleft  lip,  whom  I  met  in  a  Chinese 
orphanage.  Recendy  I  met  her  again  living  with  her  happy 
parents  in  Pittsburgh  after  surgery.  There  is  the  mom  who 
learned  Spanish  in  order  to  go  live  in  Guatemala  as  a  foster 
parent  to  the  little  child  she  would  eventually  adopt.  There  is 
the  widow  in  Connecticut  in  her  50's,  who  after  her  husband's 
death  discerned  that  she  had  much  life  to  live  and  share  as  the 
single  mother  of  an  adopted  3 -year-old.  There  is  the  couple 
in  Nebraska  who,  with  great  medical  difficulty,  eventually  had 
two  children,  biologically  their  own,  and  then  adopted  a  child 
of  different  racial  background.  There  is  the  family  in  Virginia 
who,  when  called  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  adopt  a  7- 
year-old  Ukrainian  boy,  said,  "Let  it  be  done."  (They  have 
since  adopted  an  infant  girl.) 

Adoptive  parenthood  represents  the  land  of  love  that  Jesus 
preached,  because  it  represents  willingness  to  give  one's  life  for 
a  stranger.  Many  in  the  adoption  community  are  fond  of  this 
proverb:  "A  woman  who  mothers  another's  child  is  like  a  cloud 
that  gathers  moisture  and  then  travels  great  distances  to  nour- 
ish a  lone  tree  in  the  desert."  Adoption  represents  the  willing- 
ness to  cross  boundaries  for  the  sake  of  love:  boundaries  of 
language,  race,  culture,  age,  disability.  Adoption  can  be  seen  as 
a  unique  kind  of  participation  in  building  the  kingdom  of 
God,  for  it  mimics  the  action  of  a  loving  adoptive  parent — 
God. 

Catholics  who  profess  the  need  to  build  a  culture  of  life 
must  demonstrate  that  they  are  willing  to  undertake  sacrifices 
in  their  own  lives  to  make  it  possible.  In  particular,  openness 
to  adoption  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  providing  an 
alternative  to  abortion  that  benefits  the  birth  mother,  the  child 
and  the  adoptive  family.  On  the  political  level,  such  an  action 
sends  a  message  to  mothers  considering  abortion:  Give  birth 
to  the  child  so  that  he  or  she  may  give  joy  to  a  new  family. 

At  present,  those  who  experience  infertility  are  frequent- 
ly led  first  to  consider  many  reproductive  technologies  that 
asive  and,  in  many  ways,  dehumanizing.  In  addition  to 
ous  ethical  questions  many  of  these  procedures 
".ore  basic  questions.  Are  reproductive  tech- 
it  use  of  money  and  effort,  when  there  already 
Iready  alive  who  need  loving  families? 
Why  do  insuraj     companies  cover  reproductive  technolo- 
gies, but  not  the  legal  expenses  of  adoption?  Why  do  people 


who  seek  out  in  vitro  fertilization,  to  name  only  one  common 
technology,  feel  such  social  pressure  to  have  a  genetically 
related  child?  Is  medical  intervention  in  reproduction  healthy 
for  a  married  couple?  Adoption  is,  in  contrast,  a  simple,  life- 
giving  choice  that  is  not  prone  to  the  difficulties  of  any  med- 
ical technology,  and  furthermore  is  not  subject  to  the  signifi- 
cant market-driven  nature  of  the  reproductive  technology 
business,  which  has  exploded  in  recent  years. 

I  THINK  THE  CURRENT  WORLD-WIDE  ABUNDANCE  of  Orphaned 

children  demands  that  Catholics  in  the  United  States  re- 
assess their  beliefs  about  family  life.  I  have  focused  here 
primarily  on  married  couples  at  the  age  of  traditional 
child-rearing.  Yet  my  experiences  among  adoptive  families 
persuades  me  that  those  in  nontraditional  situations  for 
raising  families  can  also  fulfill  this  Gospel  imperative  to 
consider  adoption.  In  a  comparatively  wealthy  nation  like 
the  United  States,  in  which  adults  often  stay  active  and 
healthy  until  ages  that  once  would  have  been  considered 
"advanced,"  many  more  people  are  in  a  position  to  parent 
adopted  children.  Among  adoptive  parents  today  are  sin- 
gle men  and  women;  those  divorced  and  remarried,  even 
with  grown  children;  vowed  religious,  including  a  priest 
living  in  an  ordinary  parish  rectory  with  his  adopted  son; 
and,  more  recently,  healthy  young  married  people  capable 
of  procreation  who  instead  choose  to  parent  adopted  chil- 
dren. To  adopt  is  to  allow  oneself  to  be  transformed  by 
love,  which  is  the  essence  of  Christian  discipleship.  It  is 
also  the  necessary  response  of  a  community  of  disciples 
whose  mission  is  no  longer  only  to  "be  fruitful  and  multi- 
ply," according  to  God's  command  to  Adam  and  Eve,  but 
also  to  "preach  the  good  news  to  all  nations,"  especially  if 
we  imagine  that  the  good  news  might  be  the  simple  state- 
ment, "We  will  be  forever  your  Mommy  and  Daddy."  ES 
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Legal  Failure  or 
Moral  Success? 

An  evaluation  of  the  ban  on  partial-birth  abortion 


BY  ANTONY  BARONE  KOLENC 


DOES  THE  BAN  on 
partial-birth  abor- 
tion really  save 
babies'  lives?  Does 
the  ban  violate  the  U.S. 
Constitution?  How  crucial  is 
the  ban  to  the  pro-life  move- 
ment? 

This  summer,  federal 
judges  in  California,  New 
York  and  Nebraska  dealt  a 
major  setback  to  pro-life 
efforts  to  ban  the  controver- 
sial partial-birth  abortion  pro- 
cedure. The  judges  found  that 
the  ban  violates  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  The  ban  on  par- 
tial-birth abortion  has  become 
a  victim  of  risky  political 
strategies  and  legal  failures. 
Yet,  despite  its  flaws,  the  ban 
has  posted  strong  successes 
for  the  pro-life  movement  by 

molding  public  opinion  and  raising  awareness  about  the 
evils  of  abortion. 

Partial-birth  abortion  came  to  public  attention  in  1992 
during  a  presentation  given  by  Marvin  Haskell,  M.D.,  to  the 
National  Abortion  Federation.  Some  doctors  claim  to  have 
performed  similar  techniques  since  the  1970's.  When  the 
American  public  discovered  the  facts  about  partial-birth  abor- 
tion, many  united  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  unborn.  A  politi- 
cal movement  took  shape  to  ban  the  procedure.  The  issue 
became  the  new  rallying  cry  for  the  pro-life  movement. 

Overnight,  the  procedure  was  tagged  as  the  most  inhu- 
mane method  of  abortion,  causing  severe  pain  to  an  unborn 
child  who  is  already  in  the  process  of  a  live  birth.  The 
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method  is  commonly  compared  to  infanticide,  because  the 
child  is  almost  entirely  delivered  before  the  abortion  doctor 
brutally  ends  his  or  her  life.  This  is  done  by  crushing  the 
child's  skull  just  moments  before  the  first  breath. 

Religious  leaders  and  politicians  spoke  out,  putting  the 
partial-birth  abortion  issue  at  center  stage  in  America's 
abortion  debate.  The  pursuit  of  a  legal  ban  became  a  defin- 
ing issue  for  the  pro-life  movement.  For  their  part,  pro- 
abortion  groups  opposed  the  ban  as  an  attempt  to  overturn 
Roe  v.  Wade,  the  1973  Supreme  Court  case  that  legalized 
abortion.  As  both  sides  marched  into  battle,  the  pursuit  of  a 
successful  ban  catapulted  the  issue  onto  an  emotional  and 
legal  roller  coaster  ride. 

By  the  end  of  the  1990's,  many  Christians  and  other 
pro-life  activists  rejoiced  that  30  states  had  banned  the  cruel 
procedure,  but  their  victory  celebration  was  short-lived.  In 
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Stenberg  v.  Carhart,  Supreme  Court  decision  in  2000,  a 
sharply  divided  court  struck  down  Nebraska's  partial-birth 
abortion  ban  as  a  violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The 
court  decided  that  the  ban  was  too  broad  and  might  place  an 
"undue  burden"  on  a  woman's  ability  to  choose  other 
"legal"  mediods  of  abortion.  It  also  struck  down  the  ban 
because  it  did  not  contain  a  "health  exception."  This  excep- 
tion would  allow  doctors  to  perform  partial-birth  abortions 
when  it  was  "safer"  for  the  mother's  health. 

The  dissenting  Supreme  Court  justices  criticized  the 
court's  new  "health  exception,"  because  it  would  make  the 
ban  meaningless.  If  abortion  doctors  determine  when  the 
procedure  is  "necessary,"  then,  they  reasoned,  no  state  could 
ever  realistically  enforce  the  ban. 

Congress  Passes  a  Defiant  Federal  Ban 

Before  Stenberg,  Congress  had  joined  the  states  in  passing 
a  federal  partial-birth  abortion  ban.  But  President  Clinton 
had  vetoed  it  many  times  because  it  did  not  include  a 
"health  exception."  With  the  election  of  George  W.  Bush  in 
2000,  new  hope  rose  that  a  federal  ban  could  be  achieved. 

Guided  by  Stenberg,  Congress  rewrote  its  ban  so  that  it 
would  not  apply  to  other  "legal"  methods  of  abortion.  This 
had  been  a  major  defect,  according  to  the  court,  in  the 
unconstitutional  Nebraska  law.  But  Congress  refused  to  add 
a  "health  exception"  to  the  law.  Instead,  Congress  took  a 
gamble  on  a  risky  political  strategy  that  pitted  it  directly 
against  the  Supreme  Court. 


After  conducting  numerous  hearings,  Congress  con- 
cluded that  the  partial-birth  abortion  procedure  was  never 
medically  necessary  to  preserve  a  mother's  health;  in  fact,  it 
found  that  the  procedure  posed  serious  health  risks  to  the 
mother.  With  these  conclusions  in  hand,  Congress  defied 
the  Supreme  Court  and  passed  a  ban  on  partial-birth  abor- 
tion that  did  not  contain  the  "health  exception"  required  by 
Stenberg.  Congress  reasoned  that  it  was  the  job  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  to  determine  the  true  facts  of  complex  issues. 
Traditionally  courts  have  deferred  to  Congress's  factual 
findings. 

On  Nov.  5,  2003,  President  Bush  signed  the  federal  par- 
tial-birth abortion  ban,  stating:  "For  years,  a  terrible  form  of 
violence  has  been  directed  against  children  who  are  inches 
from  birth,  while  the  law  looked  the  other  way.  Today,  at 
last,  the  American  people  and  our  government  have  con- 
fronted the  violence  and  come  to  the  defense  of  the  inno- 
cent child." 

Less  than  a  year  later  three  federal  courts  have  ruled  that 
the  ban  is  unconstitutional.  Congress's  risky  strategy  has 
turned  into  a  tragic  legal  failure.  The  judges  who  recendy 
struck  down  the  ban  did  not  give  Congress  the  deference 
that  its  findings  of  fact  had  traditionally  received.  Instead, 
they  viewed  Congress's  findings  as  self-contradictory  and 
partially  false.  As  a  result,  the  partial-birth  abortion  ban  is 
now  in  jeopardy.  Although  the  government  can  appeal  these 
recent  decisions,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  or 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  treat  the  ban  any  better. 

Reasons  to  Support  the  Ban 

Supporters  of  the  ban  on  partial-birth  abortion  have  assert- 
ed two  key  reasons  for  banning  the  horrid  procedure.  First, 
they  argue  that  the  law  prohibits  a  procedure  that  is  more 
akin  to  infanticide  than  abortion.  In  his  dissent  from  the 
Stenberg  decision,  Justice  Anthony  Kennedy  explained  why 
the  ban  is  necessary.  He  wrote:  "States  also  have  an  interest 
in  forbidding  medical  procedures  which... cause  the  medical 
profession  or  society  as  a  whole  to  become  insensitive,  even 
disdainful,  to  life...."  Partial  birth  abortion  is  different  from 
other  abortion  methods  because  "the  fetus  is  'killed  outside 
of  the  womb'  where  the  fetus  has  an  autonomy  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  right  of  the  woman  to  choose  treatments 
for  her  own  body." 

Without  the  ban,  the  medical  profession  is  on  a  slippery 
slope  that  makes  it  more  acceptable  to  devalue  human  life 
and  kill  even  those  babies  who  are  just  inches  from  birth. 

Pro-life  activists  also  point  to  a  second  reason  why  the 
ban  is  so  crucial.  Experts  have  testified  that  partial-birth 
abortion  causes  "prolonged  and  excruciating  pain"  to 
unborn  children.  Studies  have  shown  that  during  the  mid- 
dle stages  of  fetal  growth  an  unborn  child  has  a  deeper  sense 
of  pain  than  the  child  will  have  after  birth.  Thus,  the  ban 
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can  spare  innocent  children  the  prolonged  and  severe  pain 
associated  with  die  procedure. 

Does  the  Ban  Really  Protect  Babies? 

There  are  good  reasons  to  support  a  ban  on  partial-birth 
abortion.  But  a  closer  look  at  the  ban  reveals  that  while  it 
provides  little  protection  for  unborn  children,  its  true 
value  lies  in  its  symbolic  power. 

As  an  initial  concern,  the  ban  regulates  only  one  of  sev- 
eral available  methods  of  abortion  during  the  second  or 
third  trimesters  of  pregnancy.  In  fact,  the  banned  proce- 
dure is  used  in  relatively  few  abortions.  Statistics  for  par- 
tial-birth abortion  range  from  as  few  as  640  to  as  many  as 
5,000  procedures  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
abortions  performed  each  year. 

Congress  went  out  of  its  way  to  ensure  that  the  ban 
would  not  impede  a  woman  from  aborting  her  child  using 
another  "legal"  abortion  method.  This  was  necessary 
because  the  current  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court  will 
not  allow  other  abortion  methods  to  be  banned.  That 
would  pose  an  "undue  burden"  on  a  woman's  "right"  to  an 
abortion,  it  argues.  Ironically,  targeting  only  a  single 
method  of  abortion  weakens  the  ban's  justification.  Justice 
Stevens — an  abortion  supporter — argued  in  Stenberg  that 
it  was  "irrational"  to  regulate  only  one  method  of  abortion 
because  the  other  procedures  are  just  as  "gruesome"  and 
disrespectful  to  "potential  life."  Justice  Stevens  has  a  point: 


the  most  common  second-trimester  abortion  method 
(known  as  Dilation  and  Extraction,  or  D&E)  involves  lit- 
erally ripping  the  unborn  child  apart  limb  from  limb  while 
the  child  is  still  living  within  the  mother's  womb. 

The  most  sobering  realization  about  the  ban  on  par- 
tial-birth abortion  is  that  it  does  not  actually  save  the  life 
of  the  unborn  child.  This  was  made  distressingly  clear  dur- 
ing the  recent  New  York  challenge  to  the  federal  ban. 
Government  lawyers  defending  the  ban  argued  that  a  doc- 
tor could  legally  use  the  banned  procedure  as  long  as  the 
baby  was  already  dead  during  delivery.  This  would  exploit 
a  legal  loophole  that  required  that  the  child  be  alive  dur- 
ing the  procedure.  A  doctor  could  first  kill  the  child  by 
injecting  potassium  chloride  or  digoxin  into  the  heart. 
Then,  the  doctor  could — without  violating  the  ban — con- 
tinue with  a  partial-birth  abortion  in  the  same  horrid  man- 
ner as  always. 

There  is  only  one  benefit  to  the  unborn  child  from 
using  this  offensive  loophole.  The  child  would  be  spared 
the  prolonged  and  excruciating  pain  associated  with 
undergoing  the  partial-birth  abortion  procedure. 

Fear  of  Compromise  and  Complacency 

Some  pro-life  activists  fear  that  the  partial-birth  abortion 
ban  could  lead  to  complacency  and  compromise  on  pro- 
life  issues.  With  a  ban  in  place,  the  American  people  might 
believe  that  thev  have  eliminated  the  worst  form  of  abor- 
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tion.  Instead  of  con  I  he  fight  to  protect  the  unborn, 

the  public  might  disengage  from  the  issue  and  never  take 
on  the  larger  issue  of  overturning  Roe  v.  Wade. 

Moreover,  the  ban  was  by  necessity  a  product  of  politi- 
cal compromise.  While  passing  its  version  of  the  ban,  the 
U.S.  Senate  voted  to  make  a  statement  about  the  contro- 
versial Roe  v.  Wade  decision.  The  Senate  voted  93  to  0  to 
include  the  following  language  in  its  version  of  the  bill: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  (1)  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Roe  v.  Wade  was  appropriate 
and  secures  an  important  constitutional  right;  and 
(2)  such  decision  should  not  be  overturned. 

Although  Senate  Republicans  downplayed  this  compro- 
mise as  only  a  "procedural"  vote,  the  presence  of  this  lan- 
guage undermines  the  more  significant  pro-life  goal  of 
overruling  Roe. 

The  Ban's  True  Power  and  Success 

The  partial-birth  abortion  ban  is  not  perfect  and  provides 
only  slight  protection  for  unborn  children.  Yet  despite  its 
deficiency,  the  ban  has  succeeded  in  educating  society  and 
in  swaying  public  opinion  to  help  the  unborn.  The  partial- 
birth  abortion  issue  has  kept  the  abortion  debate  at  the 
forefront  of  the  American  conversation. 

Before  the  partial-birth  abortion  issue  erupted  in  the 
mid-90's,  it  appeared  that  the  pro-life  movement  had 
failed.  Despite  a  string  of  "conservative"  presidents  and 
Congresses,  the  political  machine  had  not  garnered 
enough  votes  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  or  over- 
turn Roe  v.  Wide.  In  fact,  Supreme  Court  justices  appoint- 
ed to  overrule  Roe  arguably  expanded  the  reach  of  legal 
abortion. 

But  thanks  to  the  partial-birth  abortion  issue,  the  fight 
for  the  lives  of  the  unborn  has  remained  front-page  news 
for  over  a  decade.  Public  awareness  about  abortion  has 
been  raised  in  a  way  never  before  achieved,  and  more  voic- 
es are  calling  for  less  judicial  activism  and  a  return  to  a 
stricter  interpretation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  issue 
has  swung  public  opinion  polls  in  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
life  position.  It  has  also  energized  the  grass-roots  pro-life 
movement  and  motivated  a  new  generation  of  Americans 
to  fight  for  unborn  children.  Even  liberal  college  campus- 
es, like  the  University  of  Michigan,  have  active  student-led 

>-life  groups.  Moreover,  opinion  polls  show  that 
outh  are  more  pro-life  than  their  parents'  gen- 
i  example,  the  month  before  President  Bush 
signed  the  law,  a  CNN/Gallup  Poll  found  that  77  percent 
of  young  adults  favored  passing  the  ban  versus  68  percent 
of  older  Americans. 

The  partial-birth  abortion  issue  also  deserves  credit  for 


heightening  public  awareness  about  the  cruelty  of  all  abor- 
tion methods.  No  longer  are  horrid  descriptions  of  abor- 
tion reserved  solely  for  pro-life  literature  distributed  by 
"right-to-life"  groups.  That  information  is  now  available  in 
official  court  decisions  and  repeated  in  the  major  news 
media  outlets. 

Further,  some  courts  have  drawn  conclusions  that  are 
favorable  to  the  pro-life  position.  The  New  York  judge,  for 
instance,  who  struck  down  the  federal  ban  in  August  made 
some  startling  revelations  that  benefit  the  pro-life  cause. 
The  judge  found  that  partial-birth  abortion  is  "a  gruesome, 
brutal,  barbaric,  and  uncivilized  medical  procedure"  that 
subjects  unborn  children  "to  severe  pain."  He  also  noted 
that  many  abortion  doctors  do  not  make  full  disclosure  of 
this  type  of  information  to  women  before  an  abortion. 

The  Future  of  the  Pro-Life  Movement 

The  risky  strategy  taken  by  Congress  in  passing  the  feder- 
al ban  without  a  "health  exception"  will  almost  surely  lead 
to  the  demise  of  the  ban  at  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  or  the  Supreme  Court.  Yet  the  campaign  of  public 
education  and  awareness  that  has  been  set  into  motion  may 
have  long-lasting  effects  on  American  society.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  has  said,  "A  nation  that  kills  its  own  children  is  a 
nation  without  hope."  The  education  begun  in  the  partial- 
birth  abortion  debate  will,  one  hopes,  lead  more  Americans 
of  conscience  to  take  three  powerful  steps  toward  ending 
abortion. 

First,  people  should  faithfully  pray  for  an  end  to  abor- 
tion. The  power  of  prayer  should  not  be  underestimated. 
Jesus  encouraged  his  disciples  to  persist  in  prayer  when  he 
said,  "Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  to  you;  seek  and  you  shall 
find;  block,  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you"  (Mt.  7:7). 
Second,  Americans  should  vote  for  candidates  who  will 
advance  a  pro-life  agenda.  The  future  of  abortion  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  That  court  has  teetered 
between  approving  and  overruling  Roe  v.  Wade.  In  recog- 
nition of  this,  Douglas  Johnson,  the  legislative  director  for 
the  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  recently  comment- 
ed, "Future  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court  will  deter- 
mine whether  it  remains  legal"  to  perform  a  partial-birth 
abortion. 

Finally,  people  should  support  truthful  education  about 
abortion  and  its  gruesome  methods.  As  the  partial-birth 
abortion  issue  has  demonstrated,  when  the  American  pub- 
lic is  informed  about  the  evils  of  abortion,  it  will  respond 
appropriately  and  demand  action. 

When  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  see  the  unborn 
child  as  a  person  and  a  victim,  when  the  average  American 
understands  abortion  to  be  a  cruel  and  gruesome  proce- 
dure, then  the  fruit  of  the  labors  to  ban  partial-birth  abor- 
tion may  be  harvested.  Until  then,  the  fight  continues.  0 
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Needed:  A  New 
Spiritual  Left 

It's  time  the  Democrats  got  over  their  elitist  self-righteousness. 


BY  MICHAEL  LERNER 

For  years  the  democrats  have  been  telling 
themselves  "it's  the  economy,  stupid."  Yet  consis- 
tently, for  dozens  of  years,  millions  of  middle 
income  Americans  have  voted  against  their  eco- 
nomic interests  to  support  Republicans  who  have  tapped  a 
deeper  set  of  needs. 

Tens  of  millions  of  Americans  feel  betrayed  by  a  society 
that  seems  to  place  materialism  and  selfishness  above  moral 
values.  They  know  tivat  "looking  out  for  number  one"  has 
become  the  common  sense  of  our  society,  but  they  want  a 
life  that  is  about  something  more — a  framework  of  meaning 
and  purpose  to  their  lives  that  would  transcend  the  grasping 
and  narcissism  that  surrounds  them.  Sure,  they  will  admit 
that  they  have  material  needs,  and  that  they  worry  about 
adequate  health  care,  sta- 
bility in  employment  and 
having  enough  money  to 
give  their  kids  a  college 
education.  But  even  more 
deeply,  they  want  their 
lives  to  have  meaning; 
and  they  respond  to  can- 
didates who  seem  to  care 
about  values  and  some 
sense  of  transcendent 
purpose. 

Many  of  these  voters 
have  found  a  "politics  of 
meaning"  in  the  political 
right.  In  the  right-wing 
churches  and  synagogues 


these  voters  are  presented  with  a  coherent  worldview  that 
speaks  to  their  "meaning  needs."  Most  of  these  churches 
and  synagogues  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  caring  for  their 
members,  even  if  the  flip  side  is  a  willingness  to  demean 
those  on  the  outside.  Yet  what  members  experience  directly 
is  a  level  of  mutual  caring  that  they  rarely  find  in  the  rest  of 
the  society  and  a  sense  of  community  that  is  offered  them 
nowhere  else,  a  community  that  has  as  its  central  theme  that 
life  has  value  because  it  is  connected  to  some  higher  mean- 
ing than  one's  success  in  the  marketplace. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  hunger  gets  manipulated  in 
ways  that  liberals  find  offensive  and  contradictory.  The 
frantic  attempts  to  preserve  family  by  denying  gays  the  right 
to  get  married;  the  talk  about  being  conservatives  while 
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Senator  John  F.  Kerry  greets  people  outside  San  Felipe  de  Neri  Church  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  after  attending  Sunday 
Mass  on  Aug.  8,  during  the  presidential  campaign. 
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meanwhile  supporting  Bush  policies  that  accelerate  the 
destruction  of  the  onment  and  do  nothing  to  encour- 
age respect  for  God's  creation  or  an  ethos  of  awe  and  won- 
der to  replace  the  ethos  of  turning  nature  into  a  commodi- 
ty; the  intense  focus  on  preserving  the  powerless  fetus  and  a 
culture  of  life  w  ithout  a  concomitant  commitment  to  med- 
ical research,  gun  control  and  health  care  reform;  the  claim 
to  care  about  others  and  then  deny  them  a  living  wage  and 
an  ecologically  sustainable  environment — all  this  is  rightly 
perceived  by  liberals  as  a  level  of  inconsistency  that  makes 
them  dismiss  as  hypocrites  the  voters  who  have  been  mov- 
ing to  the  right. 

Yet  liberals,  trapped  in  a  longstanding  disdain  for  reli- 
gion and  tone-deaf  to  the  spiritual  needs  that  underlie  the 
move  to  the  right,  have  been  unable  to  engage  these  voters 
in  a  serious  dialogue.  Rightly  angry  over  the  way  that  some 
religious  communities  have  been  mired  in  authoritarianism, 
racism,  sexism  and  homophobia,  the  liberal  world  has  devel- 
oped such  a  knee-jerk  hostility  to  religion  that  it  has  both 
marginalized  those  many  people  on  the  left  who  actually  do 
have  spiritual  yearnings  and  simultaneously  refused  to 
acknowledge  that  many  who  move  to  the  right  have  legiti- 
mate complaints  about  the  ethos  of  selfishness  in  American 
life. 

Imagine  if  John  Kerry  had  been  able  to  counter  George 
W.  Bush  by  insisting  that  a  serious  religious  person  would 


never  turn  his  back  on  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  that  the 
Bible  s  injunction  to  love  one's  neighbor  required  us  to  pro- 
vide health  care  for  all,  and  that  the  New  Testament's  com- 
mand to  "turn  the  other  cheek"  should  give  us  a  predisposi- 
tion against  responding  to  violence  with  violence. 

Imagine  a  Democratic  Party  that  could  talk  about  the 
strength  that  comes  from  love  and  generosity  and  applied 
that  to  foreign  policy  and  homeland  security. 

Imagine  a  Democratic  Party  that  could  talk  of  a  new 
bottom  line,  so  that  American  institutions  would  be  judged 
efficient,  rational  and  productive  not  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  maximize  money  and  power,  but  also  to  the  extent  that 
they  maximize  people's  capacities  to  be  loving  and  caring, 
ethically  and  ecologically  sensitive  and  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  universe  with  awe  and  wonder. 

Imagine  a  Democratic  Party  that  could  call  for  schools 
to  teach  gratitude,  generosity,  caring  for  others  and  celebra- 
tion of  the  wonders  that  daily  surround  us.  Such  a 
Democratic  Party,  continuing  to  embrace  its  agenda  for 
economic  fairness  and  multicultural  inclusiveness,  would 
have  won  in  2004  and  can  win  in  the  future. 

Please  do  not  tell  me  that  this  is  happening  outside  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Greens  or  in  other  leftie  groups. 
Except  for  a  few  tiny  exceptions,  it  is  not.  I  remember  how 
hard  I  tried  to  get  Ralph  Nader  to  think  and  talk  in  these 
terms  in  2000,  and  how  little  response  I  got  substantively 
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from  the  Green  Party  when  I  suggested  reformulating  their 
excessively  politically  correct  policy  orientation  in  ways  that 
would  speak  to  this  spiritual  consciousness.  The  hostility  of 
the  left  to  spirituality  is  so  deep,  in  fact,  that  when  they  hear 
us  in  Tikkun  talking  this  way  they  often  cannot  even  hear 
what  we  are  saying — so  they  systematically  mis-hear  it  and 
say  that  we  are  calling  for  the  left  to  take  up  the  politics  of 
the  right,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  our  point. 
Speaking  to  spiritual  needs  actually  leads  to  a  more  radical 
critique  of  the  dynamics  of  corporate  capitalism  and  corpo- 
rate globalization,  not  to  a  mimicking  of  right-wing  poli- 
cies. 

if  the  democrats  were  to  foster  a  religious/spiritual  left, 
they  would  no  longer  pick  candidates  who  support  pre- 
emptive wars  or  who  appease  corporate  power.  They  would 
reject  the  cynical  realism  that  led  them  to  pretend  to  be 
born-again  militarists,  a  deception  that  fooled  no  one  and 
only  revealed  their  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  most 
Americans.  Instead  of  assuming  that  most  Americans  are 
either  stupid  or  reactionary,  a  religious  left  would  under- 
stand that  many  Americans  who  are  on  the  right  actually 
share  the  same  concern  for  a  world  based  on  love  and  gen- 
erosity that  underlies  left  politics,  even  though  lefties  often 
hide  their  value  attachments. 

Yet  to  move  in  this  direction,  many  Democrats  would 


have  to  give  up  their  attachment  to  a  core  belief:  that  those 
who  voted  for  Bush  are  fundamentally  stupid  or  evil.  It's 
time  they  got  over  that  elitist  self-righteousness  and  devel- 
oped strategies  that  could  affirm  their  common  humanity 
with  those  who  voted  for  the  right.  Teaching  themselves  to 
see  the  good  in  the  rest  of  the  American  public  would  be  a 
critical  first  step  by  which  liberals  and  progressives  might 
learn  how  to  teach  the  rest  of  American  society  how  to  see 
that  same  goodness  in  the  rest  of  the  people  on  this  planet. 
It  is  this  spiritual  lesson — that  our  own  well-being  depends 
on  the  well-being  of  everyone  else  on  the  planet  and  on  the 
well-being  ot  the  earth — a  lesson  rooted  deeply  in  the  spir- 
itual wisdom  of  virtually  every  religion  on  the  planet,  that 
could  be  the  center  ot  a  revived  Democratic  Part)'. 

Yet  to  take  that  seriously,  the  Democrats  are  going  to 
have  to  get  over  the  false  and  demeaning  perception  that 
the  Americans  who  voted  for  Bush  could  never  be  moved 
to  care  about  the  well-being  of  anyone  but  themselves. 
That  transformation  in  the  Democrats  would  make  them 
into  serious  contenders. 

The  last  time  Democrats  had  real  social  power  was 
when  they  linked  their  legislative  agenda  with  a  spiritual 
politics  articulated  by  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  We  cannot 
wait  for  the  reappearance  of  that  kind  of  charismatic  lead- 
er to  begin  the  process  of  rebuilding  a  spiritual/religious 
left.  El 
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N  JULY  6,  2004,  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  became  the  first  Catholic  diocese  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion of  the  bankruptcy  court.  On  Sept.  20,  2004, 


f  Tucson  became  the  second.  Both  of  these  fil- 


•TTA  is  a  United  States  bankruptcy  judge  for  the 

Western  Di      :t  of  Tennessee. 


ings  resulted  from  the  wave  of  lawsuits  brought  against  the 
church  because  of  the  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  members 
of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Other  dioceses  are  reported  to  be 
considering  filing. 

Chapter  1 1  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  is  uniquely  suited 
to  address  some  of  the  issues  raised  by  the  sexual  abuse 
crisis.  I  offer  here  some  of  the  history,  philosophy  and 
policies  underlying  Chapter  1 1  and  point  out  some  of  the 
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issues  that  are  likely  to  arise  in  the  pending  cases. 
Debt  in  the  Scriptures 

The  sources  of  American  bankruptcy  law  are  many  and  varied. 
They  include  Hebrew,  Christian  and  Arabic  Scriptures  and 
customs,  Roman  law  and  the  laws  of  England.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  contemplate  the  sale  of  ancestral  lands  and  of  per- 
sons in  payment  of  debts  but  provide  for  remission  of  debts 
and  release  from  slavery  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years  (Dt 
7:15).  In  addition,  every  50th  year  was  to  be  a  jubilee  year,  in 
which  lands  were  returned  to  their  ancestral  ownership  (Lev 
25).  The  Christian  Scriptures  include  a  number  of  references 
to  debts  and  debtors.  The  Lords  Prayer  includes  a  petition  for 
forgiveness  of  indebtedness.  The  parable  of  the  two  debtors  in 
Matthew  18  indicates  that  slavery,  imprisonment  and  torture 
were  possible  remedies  for  debt  under  the  Roman  occupation 
(Mt  18:23-35). 

There  are  some  interesting  differences  between  the  treat- 
ment of  debt  in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  and  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  Hebrew  people  and  the  early 
Christians  were  more  likely  to  be  debtors  than  creditors.  So,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  emphasis  in  Scripture  is  upon 
relief  from  indebtedness,  rather  than  enforcement  of  obliga- 
tions. As  Christians  moved  into  positions  of  power  and  wealth, 
however,  greater  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  nonpayment 
of  debt  as  a  form  of  dishonesty  rather  than  as  a  misfortune. 
Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1830's  and  1840's.  Even  today,  however,  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  people  who  believe  that  bankruptcy  is  at  least  a  quasi - 
criminal  proceeding  and  that  debtors  are  (or  should  be)  pun- 
ished. In  this  climate,  it  is  very  difficult  for  die  manager  of  any 
business  entity,  generally  a  person  who  has  been  successful  and 
expects  always  to  be  successful,  to  face  the  prospect  of  finan- 
cial failure.  In  fact,  in  my  experience,  it  is  one  of  the  most  spir- 
itually trying  events  that  anyone  can  face. 

The  Development  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code 

The  forerunner  to  the  present  Chapter  1 1  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  the  chapter  that  deals  with  reorganization,  arose  in 
response  to  the  financial  crisis  in  the  railroad  industry  in  the 
late  19th  century.  State  remedies  proved  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  interstate  railroads.  The  solution  at  that 
time  was  court-supervised  receiverships,  called  equity 
receiverships,  which  remained  the  predominant  means  of 
corporate  reorganization  until  the  Great  Depression.  The 
court-appointed  receiver  was  empowered  to  run  the  troubled 
railroad  until  a  buyer  could  be  found  for  its  assets. 

Another  predecessor  to  modern  reorganization  was  the 
composition  agreement.  A  debtor  proposed  to  repay  a  por- 
tion of  his  debts  over  a  period  of  time  while  retaining  his 
property.  The  plan  was  approved,  provided  that  the  debtor 
was  able  to  obtain  the  consent  of  a  majority  in  number  and 


three-fourths  in  value  of  his  creditors.  The  "best  interests" 
test  protected  dissenters,  as  it  required  that  all  creditors 
receive  as  much  as  they  would  have  received  if  the  debtor's 
assets  had  been  liquidated. 

The  modern  reorganization  case  is  a  combination  of  fea- 
tures from  the  equity  receivership  and  the  composition 
agreement.  It  permits  a  debtor  to  maintain  its  property  and 
business  while  repaying  some  portion  or  all  of  its  indebted- 
ness over  time.  Unlike  the  old  equity  receivership,  however, 
the  goal  is  not  always  the  sale  of  the  business  enterprise. 
Many  entities  have  emerged  from  reorganization  to  continue 
in  business  for  years  thereafter  as  a  "reorganized  debtor." 

The  Bankruptcy  Code  Today 

The  present  Bankruptcy  Code,  which  became  law  in  1978, 
combines  three  previous  reorganization  chapters  into  one, 
Chapter  1 1 .  Chapter  1 1  is  designed  to  be  a  flexible  tool  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  business  and  debts  of  corporations, 
partnerships  and  individuals.  The  goals  of  the  reorganization 
process  are  many:  to  maintain  the  going  concern  value  of  the 
enterprise;  to  protect  workers,  their  jobs  and  their  retirement 
benefits;  to  realize  greater  value  for  creditors  than  a  straight 
liquidation  of  assets  would  make  possible;  to  avoid  the  ripple 
effects  of  a  failed  enterprise.  In  exchange  for  opening  its 
books  and  records,  a  debtor  obtains  an  automatic  stay  of  any 
action  to  commence  or  continue  civil  litigation,  or  to  collect 
an  indebtedness,  by  any  creditor  in  any  court  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  L^pon  the  filing  of  a  petition,  the  previous  enti- 
ty or  person  becomes  a  new  legal  entity,  called  the  debtor  in 
possession,  which  is  charged  with  fiduciary  responsibility  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  case  for  the  benefit  of  cred- 
itors and  equity  holders.  A  trustee  is  appointed  in  a  Chapter 
1 1  case  only  if  the  debtor  in  possession  is  found  to  have 
engaged  in  fraudulent  activities  or  gross  mismanagement. 
The  goal  and  purpose  of  the  reorganization  process  is  the  fil- 
ing of  a  plan  of  reorganization  that  will  provide  for  the  repay- 
ment of  claims  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  while  at  the  same 
time  permitting  the  debtor  entity  to  continue  its  operations. 

A  reorganization  plan  must  be  accompanied  by  a  disclo- 
sure statement  that  has  been  approved  by  the  bankruptcy 
court  as  containing  adequate  information  to  enable  a  creditor 
to  make  an  informed  decision  to  vote  to  accept  or  reject  the 
plan.  As  in  the  old  composition  agreements,  confirmation  of 
the  plan  requires  that  the  majority  in  number  but  only  two- 
thirds  in  amount  of  creditor  claims  in  each  impaired  class  must 
vote  to  accept  it.  If  a  debtor  is  unable  to  achieve  the  requisite 
number  of  votes  to  obtain  acceptance  of  its  plan  by  the  accep- 
tance method,  it  may  ask  die  court  to  confirm  the  plan  over 
the  objections  of  creditors.  The  court  must  evaluate  whether 
the  plan  is  fair  and  equitable  and  does  not  discriminate  unfair- 
ly with  respect  to  each  class  of  claims  impaired  under  the  plan. 
Upon  confirmation  of  a  reorganization  plan,  property  of  the 
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estate  vests  in  the  debtor,  and  the  plan  becomes  a 

new  contract  between  the  debtor  and  its  creditors. 

Chapter  1 1  reorganization  has  come  to  be  seen  as  the 
vehicle  of  choice  for  addressing  mass  tort  claims.  Cases  have 
been  filed,  for  example,  by  manufacturers  of  asbestos-con- 
taining building  materials,  Agent  Orange,  and  the  Dalkon 
Shield  birth  control  device.  The  focus  of  these  cases  was  the 
development  of  a  process  that  would  permit  all  interested 
parties,  including  victims,  lenders,  debtors  and  sharehold- 
ers, to  come  together  to  develop  an  equitable  method  of 
compensating  victims  while  permitting  the  debtor  to  con- 
tinue in  operation.  The  formation  of  various  official  com- 
mittees, each  with  its  own  advisers,  facilitates  the  process. 

Chapter  11  and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church 

These  are  the  principles  that  have  led  to  the  filing  of  the 
diocesan  reorganization  cases.  In  each  case,  the  bishops  have 
cited  the  need  for  a  process  that  permits  equitable  and  com- 
passionate treatment  of  victims  while  permitting  the  diocese 
to  return  to  its  role  as  a  church.  From  its  first  pages,  the  dis- 
closure statement  in  the  Tucson  case  emphasizes  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  filing  was  to  "fairly,  justly,  and  equitably  compen- 
sate the  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy  or  others  associated 
with  the  Diocese  and  bring  healing  to  victims,  parishioners 
and  others  affected  by  the  past  acts  of  sexual  abuse  committed 
by  clergy  and  others  while  allowing  the  Diocese  to  continue 
its  ministry  and  mission."  The  proposed  plan  provides  for  the 
creation  of  two  trusts  to  be  funded  by  settlements  from  insur- 
ers and  the  liquidation  of  certain  diocesan  assets,  exclusive  of 
parish  and  school  property.  Trustees  for  each  of  these  trusts 
are  to  be  given  responsibility  for  resolving  all  pre-petition  tort 
claims,  investing  and  managing  settlement  funds,  and  making 
payments  to  holders  of  allowed  claims. 

One  issue  that  has  received  much  attention  in  these  cases 
is  whether  the  assets  of  the  parishes  are  assets  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy estates.  While  it  does  not  define  property  rights,  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  does  prescribe  which  assets  become  proper- 
ty of  the  bankruptcy  estate  upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  for 
relief.  Property7  of  the  estate  is  very  broadly  defined  to  include 
"all  legal  and  equitable  interests  of  the  debtor  in  property  as  of 
the  commencement  of  the  case."  There  are  certain  exceptions 
to  this  broad  definition.  Property  of  the  estate  does  not 
include  property  in  which  the  debtor  holds,  as  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case,  only  legal  title  and  not  an  equitable 
rest.  Pursuant  to  canon  law,  all  clerics  and  lay  persons  who 
Dart  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  goods  are 
fulfill  their  functions  in  the  name  of  the  church 
a  the  norms  of  law.  But  the  Code  of  Canon  Law 
cify  how  title  to  the  temporal  goods  of  the  church 
nd  the  practice  varies  from  state  to  state, 
rgued  that  pursuant  to  canon  law,  the  bish- 
parish  assets  is  a  bare  legal  title  and  that 


parish  assets  are  therefore  not  property  of  a  diocese's 
bankruptcy  estate.  This  is  far  from  clear,  however,  and  trial 
and  appeal  of  this  issue  could  take  years.  But  through  the 
plan  negotiation  process,  it  may  be  possible  for  interested 
parties  to  agree  upon  an  adequate  amount  to  fund  a  plan  in 
lieu  of  liquidating  parish  assets.  Victims  and  parishes, 
through  their  representatives,  may  fully  participate  in  the 
plan  negotiation  process. 

Other  questions  have  arisen  about  the  role  of  the 
bankruptcy  judge  in  supervising  diocesan  activities  and  the 
administration  of  diocesan  assets,  and  whether  this  would 
impermissibly  interfere  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  bankruptcy  judge  has  no  responsibility  for 
case  administration  under  the  present  Bankruptcy  Code. 
That  role  is  placed  upon  the  trustee.  While  it  is  possible 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Code  for  a  judge  to  appoint  an  oper- 
ating trustee  for  a  nonprofit  debtor  in  the  event  of  gross 
mismanagement  or  fraud,  it  is  more  likely  that  a  judge 
would  first  address  specific  creditor  concerns  through  the 
appointment  of  an  examiner.  An  examiner  may  be  a  lawyer 
or  an  accountant,  but  need  not  be,  and  is  charged  with 
investigating  allegations  concerning  fraud,  dishonesty, 
incompetence,  misconduct,  mismanagement  or  irregulari- 
ties in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  debtor,  and 
with  making  a  report  of  his  findings  to  the  court  and  other 
interested  parties.  If  the  report  of  the  examiner  reveals  the 
need  for  the  appointment  of  a  trustee,  a  person  is  elected  to 
serve  as  trustee  by  non-insider  creditors  holding  allowable, 
undisputed,  fixed  and  liquidated  unsecured  claims. 

In  a  Chapter  11  case,  however,  there  ordinarily  is  no 
trustee.  Rather,  the  debtor  in  possession  is  clothed  with  the 
rights,  duties  and  powers  of  a  case  trustee.  So  long  as  a  dio- 
cese remains  in  possession  of  its  property,  the  bishop  of 
that  diocese,  together  with  his  consultors,  will  continue  to 
make  decisions  concerning  the  operation  of  the  diocese. 
While  a  debtor  may  not  use,  sell  or  lease  property  outside 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  business  without  the  approval  of 
the  bankruptcy  court,  this  approval  is  routinely  given 
where  there  are  no  objections  to  the  proposed  action  by 
affected  parties.  Whether  in  connection  with  obtaining 
confirmation  of  a  plan  or  during  the  administrative  phase 
of  a  case,  the  role  of  the  bankruptcy  judge  is  limited  to. 
deciding  whether  a  proposed  action  does  or  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code.  In  deciding  that 
question,  the  judge  generally  has  no  power  to  compel  an 
alternative  action. 

Bankruptcy  law  is  certainly  not  the  solution  for  all  prob- 
lems, and  I  am  not  urging  a  rush  to  the  bankruptcy  courts. 
But  more  Catholics  need  to  become  familiar  with  the  reor- 
ganization process  and  value  it  for  the  creative  solution  it 
can  provide  for  some  very  difficult  problems  now  being 
faced  by  the  church  in  the  United  States.  0 
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The  Jesuits  of  the  Missouri  Province 


VrfK  are  very  pleased  to  be        to  offer... 

^flrafla    /ifo  W/wr       #g  viw^  Commemorative  Hpsanj 

^^^t^^JKj^^       This  beautiful  rosary  was  inspired  by  the  one  carried  by 
Fr  Peter  De  Smet  S  J     ^e  ^amous  Jesuit,  Fr.  Peter  De  Smet,  in  the  mid-1800's  as 

he  traveled  the  midwest  and  western  United  States  as  a 
"Black  Robe"  bringing  the  word  of  Christ  to  the  Indian  nations  while  serving  as  a 
trusted  emissary  to  government,  military,  and  Native  Americans. 

The  De  Smet  Rosary  features  beautiful 
polished  and  tapered  black  cocoa  wood  beads 
held  together  by  silver  type  links.  A  unique 
feature  of  this  rosary  is  the  lack  of  a  centerpiece 
medal,  which  highlights  and  complements  the 
very  sturdy  silver/black  inlaid  3 -inch  crucifix. 
The  crucifix  is  similar  to  the  one  which 
comforted  and  inspired  Fr.  De  Smet  during 
his  travels  through  the  plains  of  America. 
This  rosary  will  serve  as  a  perfect  enhancement 
for  your,  or  a  friend's,  personal  prayer  time. 

To  order  your  own  De  Smet  Commemorative 
Rosary  please  complete  the  coupon  below 
and  enclose  a  donation  of  $18  or  more  for 
each  rosary  ordered.  Or  call  toll-free 
1-800-325-9924  for  telephone  orders. 


m 
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i 
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Send  coupon  to:  Fr.  Chris  Pinne,  S.J.,  Jesuits  of  the  Missouri  Province, 
4517  West  Pine  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  MO  63108-2101 

Enclosed  is  my  offering  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Jesuits. 

□  $18         □  $25         □  $36         □  $50         □  Other  $  

Please  send  of  the  FR.  DE  SMET  COMMEMORATIVE  ROSARY.  (Minimum  $18  offering  per  rosary) 

Please  make  your  check  payable  to:  Jesuits  of  the  Missouri  Province. 
Charge  my  offering  to:    □  MasterCard    □  VISA    □  American  Express 


Card  #  _ 
Signature. 
Name 


A1 12904 


Exp.  Date: 


Address 


City  State 

Expect  delivery  in  3-4  weeks.  Offer  expires  6/30/2005.  Canadians  -  add  $10  or  submit  in  U.S.  funds. 


Zip 
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Faith  Underground 

A  report  from  a  mobile  interfaith  chapel 

BY  ANGELO  STAGNARO 


AMONG  MY  New  York  City  cir- 
cle of  friends,  I  am  considered 
to  be  the  best  read.  This  is  not 
because  I  am  the  most  educat- 
ed or  gifted  with  the  highest  I.Q.  It  is 
because  I  have  the  longest  commute. 

When  one  lives  in  the  outer  bor- 
roughs,  as  our  less  enlightened, 
Manhattan-centric  brethren  call  them, 
one  can  expect  a  bus  or  subway  commute 
of  as  much  as  one  and  a  half  hours  each 
way.  When  I  first  moved  to  Brooklyn  and 
then  to  Queens,  with  a  brief  sojourn  of  six 
months  on  Staten  Island  in  between,  I 
came  to  realize  that  three  hours  of  each 
workday  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted 
could  be  better  spent  improving  myself.  I 
recall  the  first  book  1  brought  with  me  all 
those  years  ago:  Thomas  Merton's  Seven 
Storey  Mountain — a  book  that  every 
Catholic  is  allegedly  supposed  to  read.  I 
chose  it  simply  because  it  looked  hefty 
and  would  easily  last  me  a  few  rounds  on 
the  subway. 

It  was  only  after  many  years  of  three- 
hour  daily  commutes  that  I  was  caught  on 
the  subway  without  appropriate  reading 
material.  One  day  I  was  running  late  and 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  look  through  my 
must-read  pile.  I  left  my  apartment  in  a 
flurry  with  my  tie  in  one  hand  and  a  donut 
crammed  halfway  into  my  mouth.  I  ran  to 
the  subway  station  and  took  the  stairs  two 
and  three  at  a  time. 

I  politely  but  frenetically  made  my 
way  to  the  turnstiles  and  was  immediately 
accosted  by  several  Jehovah's  Witnesses, 
who  smiled  ingratiatingly.  I  write  "accost- 
ed," though  they  physically  did  not  make 
a  move  toward  me.  Instead,  they  broke  the 
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First  Commandment  of  New  York  City 
life:  Thou  shalt  not  make  eye  contact  with 
a  stranger.  They  held  out  a  copy  of 
Watchtower  magazine,  hoping  that  I 
would  take  it.  Since  I  had  nothing  with  me 
to  read,  I  was  sorely  tempted.  But  I  ulti- 
mately passed  up  the  opportunity,  though 
I  thanked  them  anyway.  Considering  how 
dour  their  theology  is,  they  showed 
remarkable  friendliness  toward  the  people 
they  hoped  might  stop  and  talk  to  them. 

I  descended  the  next  flight  of  stairs 
into  the  darkened,  relative  quiet  of  the 
platform  and  was  struck  by  how  most  sub- 
way patrons  wait  for  their  train  in  total 
silence.  Certainly  there  were  a  few  conver- 
sations here  and  there;  but  for  the  most 
part  people  waited  stoically,  periodically 
checking  to  see  if  their  train,  or  any  train, 
was  coming. 

When  my  train  finally  arrived,  I  stood 
in  line  at  the  door,  waiting  to  enter.  I 
stepped  in  and  then  slowly  walked  the 
length  of  the  subway  car,  fruitlessly 
searching  for  a  place  to  sit.  Ultimately,  I 
had  to  stand  leaning  against  one  of  the 
car's  doors,  disobeying  the  injunction  on 
the  clearly  posted  sign.  Without  anything 
to  read,  I  contented  myself  with  my  other 
favorite  New  York  City  pastime,  people- 
watching.  Admittedly,  I  prefer  to  do  that 
on  a  sunny  day  while  sitting  in  an  outdoor 
cafe  in  Greenwich  Village,  preferably  with 
a  friend  (after  all,  with  whom  am  I  expect- 
ed to  comment  on  passersby?).  Having  no 
one  with  whom  to  converse,  however,  and 
having  nothing  to  read,  I  contented  myself 
with  watching  my  subway-mates. 

It  didn't  take  long  for  me  to  realize 
that  nearly  everyone  else  had  been  more 
successful  than  I  in  locating  appropriate 
reading  material.  As  I  stared  at  what  one 
seated  woman  held  in  her  hands  and  tried 
to  read  its  title  (another  pastime  of  New 
Yorkers),  I  realized  the  book  had  gilt  edges 
and  a  thin,  well-worn  ribbon  swaying 
underneath  in  time  with  the  motion  of  the 
train.  She  was  reading  a  Bible. 


As  my  eyes  wandered  from  person  to 
person,  I  noticed  several  others  reading 
what  was  clearly  Catholic  devotional 
material.  Around  me,  I  spied  a  "Divine 
Mercy"  booklet.  Two  other  people  held 
rosaries.  I  personally  was  never  one  for 
praying  the  Rosary  in  public;  I  prefer  my 
Rosary  ring  because  it  attracts  less  atten- 
tion. I  began  to  wonder  how  many  people 
were  praying  the  Rosary  without  the  beads 
in  their  hands. 

A  peripatetic  Protestant  minister 
began  to  peddle  his  own  form  of 
Christianity  the  second  he  entered  my  car 
at  the  next  station.  He  exhorted  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  shun  sin  and  embrace  the 
Lord  Jesus.  I  listened  to  his  homily  and 
found  it  orthodox  in  its  teaching. 
Admittedly,  I  am  not  one  for  flagrant  and 
unbridled  emotionalism;  but  after  all,  ad 
majorem  Dei  gloriam:  the  Jesuit  phrase 
meaning,  "for  the  greater  glory  of  God." 

This  overt  display  of  religiosity  was 
not  confined  to  Christianity.  To  be  seen 
on  the  many  people  who  shared  my  sub- 
way car  were  signs  and  symbols  of  the 
myriad  faiths  represented  in  New  York 
City.  Sikhs  are  usually  identified  by  their 
turbans;  but  even  if  they  choose  to  dress 
less  conspicuously,  they  inevitably  wear 
the  traditional  silver  bracelet  that  marks 
them  as  devout.  I  also  saw  Hassidim  and 
Muslims  silently  reading  from  their 
respective  prayer  books.  Hindus,  who  dec- 
orate their  foreheads  with  the  bindi — the 
vermilion  dot  that  is  a  symbol  of  purity 
and  the  "eye  that  sees  inward" — were 
among  some  of  my  fellow 
worshipers/commuters.  Yarmulkes, 
Magen  David,  the  chai  symbol  or  the 
Hamesh  Hand  identified  our  Jewish 
brothers  and  sisters.  An  embarrassment  of 
riches  of  crosses  and  crucifixes  (both  tradi- 
tional and  Orthodox)  of  every  size  and 
shape  hung  around  the  necks  of  the 
Christians  among  us.  Some  pectoral  cross- 
es were  so  large  and  gaudy  that  even  the 
most  ostentatious  of  bishops  would  pause 
before  donning  one.  The  eight  auspicious 
Buddhist  emblems  are  easy  to  find  among 
the  ridership,  as  are  pendants  with  Allah's 
name  displayed  on  them  in  graceful  Arabic 
letters.  Generally,  these  are  made  of 
flashy,  chunky  white  metal  studded  with 
fake  diamonds,  which  tend  to  spoil  the 
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effect.  A  little  way  into  the  car  stood  three 
women  dressed  in  chadors,  the  traditional 
Muslim  full-body  covering.  They  quietly 
chatted  and  giggled.  As  the  train  stopped 
in  midtown  Manhattan,  several  other 
women  who  had  escaped  my  earlier  notice 
left  the  train.  They  were  dressed  in 
Tibetan  garb,  replete  with  various  sym- 
bols of  their  Buddhist  faith. 

One  has  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  so 
many  people  from  so  many  religions  had 
mutually  come  to  an  unspoken  agreement 
that  our  subway  was  a  place  in  which  all 
religions  can  respectfully  co-exist,  side  by 
side.  No  matter  what  their  previous  his- 
torical interactions  had  been,  here 
Christians,  Jews,  Buddhists,  Muslims, 
Hindus  and  others  rub  shoulders,  literally. 
They  treat  one  another  with  the  respect 
and  reverence  that  our  common  Creator 
asks  of  all  his  children,  praising  the  Lord 
of  all,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way. 

As  adherents  of  each  religion  left  at 
different  stations,  I  reveled  in  the  reli- 
gious expressions  all  around  me  in  our 
mobile  interfaith  chapel.  I  wonder  silently 
how  many  churches,  cemeteries,  temples, 
mosques  and  synagogues  the  city's  trains 
travel  beneath.  Under  how  much  land 
dedicated  to  God's  pur- 
poses did  we  obliviously 
and  routinely  pass  as  we 
sped  to  our  ultimate  des- 
tinations? 

Though  the  termi- 
nally pessimistic  would 
insist  that  civility  leaves  us 
as  we  enter  this  dark,  sub- 
terranean world,  believe 
me  that  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  putting 
into  practice  the  lessons 
of  love  we  learned  as  chil- 
dren. But  if  people  were 
that  naturally  inclined  to 
loving  one  another,  we 
might  not  have  had  the 
need  for  Christ's  sacrifice. 
The  truth  is,  those  who 
use  New  York  City's  sub- 
way are  neither  more  nor 
less  likely  to  show  kind- 
ness or  offer  assistance 
than  those  in  any  other 
social  situation  (other 
than  at  a  church  picnic). 
People  generally  stand  up 
to  offer  their  seats  to 


pregnant  women  or  adults  of  either  gen- 
der who  hold  babes  in  arms.  The  elderly 
usually  need  not  stand  for  very  long  before 
some  kind  soul  stands  up  to  offer  a  seat. 
With  so  many  opportunities  to  put  into 
practice  the  lofty  ideals  of  our  respective 
faiths,  people  could  dedicate  their  Lents  to 
a  nearly  infinite  series  of  acts  of  mercy 
without  having  to  leave  the  subway  sys- 
tem. 

One  would  not  have  presumed  that 
the  New  York  City  subway  was  such  a 
hothouse  of  religious  fervor.  Maybe  the 
physical  journey  is  a  metaphor  for  the 
spiritual  journey.  Maybe  it's  the  fact  that 
the  subway  seats  face  each  other  like  choir 
stalls  in  old  churches.  Maybe  it's  simply 
that  one's  commute  is  the  only  time  of 
day  many  New  Yorkers  have  in  which  to 
sit  still  and  "walk  humbly  with  their 
God" — waiting  their  turn  to  rest  ultimate- 
ly in  the  Lord  of  all. 

The  subway  car  doors  opened  at  my 
station,  and  I  made  my  way  to  the  stairs 
that  would  lead  me  back  to  the  world 
above.  I  beheld  them  as  if  they  were  a 
staircase  set  upon  the  earth,  with  its  top 
reaching  to  the  life  above.  And  behold,  the 
children  of  God  ascending  and  descending 


upon  it.  And  as  I  stood  there  while  the 
throng  swarmed  around  me,  I  heard  a 
gende  male  voice  behind  me. 

"Hello!  Are  you  O.K.?  Do  you  know 
that  Jesus  loves  you?" 

I  turned  to  see  who  was  speaking,  only 
to  find  an  elderly  couple  who  proffered 
some  of  their  literature.  They  were  so 
gentle  that  I  could  do  nothing  but  gra- 
ciously accept  their  gift.  I  returned  their 
smiles  and  thanked  them.  As  I  joined  the 
souls  ascending  the  staircase,  I  looked  at 
the  small  pamphlet  in  my  hand.  I  always 
enjoy  reading  Jews-for-Jesus  literature. 
It's  always  full  of  witticisms  and  self-dep- 
recating humor. 

I  managed  to  make  my  way  up  to  the 
street  and  took  a  deep  breath  of  the  warm 
air  of  God's  creation.  I  turned  to  look  at 
the  subway  entrance  from  which  I  had  just 
emerged.  In  the  hour  and  a  half  I  was  on 
the  subway  between  my  home  and  work,  I 
had  gotten  more  church  than  I  would  on 
an  average  Sunday  morning.  I  felt  as  if  a 
genuflection  would  be  somehow  appro- 
priate, but  I  chose  instead  to  offer  up  my 
thanks  for  the  respite,  and  I  smiled  as  I 
remembered  that  the  ancient  Christians 
used  to  meet  underground.  0 
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"An  excellent  overview." 


ON  THE  ROAD 

to  ARMAGEDDON 

HOW  EVANGELICALS 
BECAME  ISRAEL'S  BEST  FRIEND 


Preparing  for 
the  End  Time 

On  the  Road  to 
Armageddon 

How  Evangelicals  Became  Israel's 
Best  Friend 

By  Timothy  P.  Weber 

Baker  Academic.  3 3 6p  $24.99 
ISBN 080102577X 

Religious  forces  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
the  United  States  are  complex.  While 
Muslim,  Jewish,  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
perspectives  are  widely  known,  account  is 
often  not  taken,  however,  of  the  strong 
millennial  movement  in  the  evangelical 
subculture,  which  assigns  a  special  theo- 
logical significance  to  the  State  of  Israel 
and  its  role  in  Christian  end-time  think- 
ing. 

This  volume  provides  a  very  helpful 
historical  and  theological  analysis  of  the 
significance  of  a  Protestant  Christian  theol- 
ogy of  history  that  gives  special  importance 
to  the  end-time  ingathering  of  the  Jewish 
people,  their  evangelization  and  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  majority  of  them, 
who  do  not  convert  to  Jesus.  This  "dispen- 
sationalist"  view  of  biblical  prophecy  has 
been  a  recurrent  theme  in  Christian  reform 
movements,  most  notably  in  the  Middle 
Ages  under  the  Cistercians  and 
Franciscans.  The  Catholic  Church,  howev- 
er, set  aside  this  eschatological  urgency  at 
the  Fifth  Council  of  the  Lateran  (1517),  but 
it  survived  among  some  of  the  Reformers, 
was  revived  by  John  Nelson  Darby  and  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  in  England  and 
became  popular  in  the  American  revivalism 
of  the  late  19th  century. 

In  this  view  of  history,  Christ  will  take 
his  elect  with  him  into  heaven  in  the  "rap- 
ture," made  so  popular  today  in  the  Left 
Behind  series  of  novels.  During  a  period  of 
tribulation  there  will  be  other  signs  of  the 
coming  1,000-year  reign,  the  rise  of  the 
Anti-Christ,  the  ingathering  of  the  Jews, 
an  intensification  of  evangelism  especially 
targeted  at  the  Jews  and,  for  some,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple.  This 
way  of  thinking  is  not  a  dominant  motif  in 
American  Christianity,  where  only  36  per- 
cent can  be  considered  biblical  literalists. 


In  times  of  uncertainty,  though,  such  as 
after  Sept.  11,  2001,  polls  show  that  59 
percent  of  Christians  expected  the  events 
recounted  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  to 
come  to  pass. 

On  the  Road  to  Armageddon  provides 
the  history  of  how  this  dispensationalist 
view  came  to  the  United  States,  how  it  was 
popularized  in  the  evangelical  subculture 
and  the  specific  ways  in  which  historical 
events  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  this 
view  of  Scripture's  prophetic  passages. 
Weber  devotes  two  chapters  to  the  com- 
plex relationship  of  this  view  of  God's  plan 
to  the  Jewish  people,  and  demonstrates 
how  some  dispensationalist  evangelicals 
were  supportive  of  Zionism  long  before  it 
was  welcomed  by  American  Jews. 

Chapters  cover  where  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Israel  fits  into  their  under- 
standing of  biblical  prophecy,  dispensa- 
tionalists'  ambivalence  over  the  rights  of 
displaced  Palestinians  and  how  dispensa- 
tionalists  have  developed  their  support  for 
Israel.  A  final,  chilling  chapter  describes 
fringe  dispensationalist  groups  that  work 
with  fringe  Jewish  groups  to  bring  about 
the  prophecies  in  which  they  believe.  The 
destruction  of  the  mosques  on  the  Temple 
Mount  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  third 
temple  with  the  restoration  of  Jewish  sacri- 
fice are  among  the  objectives  of  these 
groups.  Of  course,  the  Christians  further 
believe  that  this  will  hasten  the  end  of 
Israel  and  the  unconverted  Jews  in  the 
great  battle  of  Armageddon,  in  northern 
Israel. 

The  book  is  an  engaging  read,  sym- 
pathetic and  accurate  while  critical  of  the 
theology  and  approaches  to  history  that 
operate  in  these  Christian  communities. 
It  also  provides  information  that  will 
help  the  reader  engage  in  understanding 
conversation,  if  not  in  dialogue,  with 
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the  seminary  and  its  devotion  to  a  rule  of 
life  that  remained  unchanged  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  The  outside  world 
had  little  impact  on  and  no  point  of  entry 
to  this  self-enclosed  world." 

This  system  remained  intact  and  was 
successful  in  providing  structure  for  priests 


system 
Second 

Vatican  Council  and  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing American  culture.  Since  the  external 
supports  of  the  pre-Vatican  II  Catholic 
subculture  no  longer  existed,  the  seminar- 
ies focused  explicitly  on  providing  an  inte- 
rior spiritual  formation,  an  "interior  com- 
pass," for  the  seminarian,  who  now  need- 
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people  who  firmly  hold  to  these  convic- 
tions. 

This  sort  of  thinking  is  not  leading  to 
the  forced  conversions  and  open  persecu- 
tion to  which  it  led  in  the  pre- 
Reformation  period.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
provide  fuel  for  geopolitical  imbalance  in 
an  American  culture  that  is  notoriously 
influenced  by  religious  ideas  and  theolo- 
gies of  history  that  legitimate  one  policy 
or  another  in  the  nation's  dealings  with 
peoples  of  the  world.  For  that  reason 
alone,  it  will  be  a  useful  book  for 
Americans  as  they  try  to  understand  their 
own  cultures  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  its  efforts  to  understand  how  some 
Americans  think  and  act. 

Jeffrey  Gros 

Toward  Higher 
Ground 

View  From  the  Altar 

Reflections  on  the  Rapidly 
Changing  Catholic  Priesthood 

By  Howard  P.  Bleichner 

Crossroad.  208p  $19.95 
ISBN  0824)21412 

View  From  the  Altar  is  a  must-read  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  understanding  the 
causes  of  the  scandal  of  sexual  abuse  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Howard 
Bleichner,  a  Sulpician  priest  who  has 
served  for  40  years  in  seminary  formation, 
20  of  them  as  rector  of  two  major  seminar- 
ies, deserves  to  be  heard.  His  conclusion: 
the  scandals  coming  to  light  in  the  1970's 
and  1980's  were  a  consequence  of  the  inad- 
equate seminary  formation  during  the 
years  1967  to  1980. 

Part  One  presents  Bleichner's  thesis. 
Seminary  formation  from  Trent  to  1967 
was  stable  and  unchanging,  much  like  the 
church  itself.  "The  seminary  deliberately 
cultivated  the  quality  of  an  igloo,  a  place 
frozen  in  time.  If  the  church  was  a  timeless, 
unchanging  institution  in  a  changing 
world,  its  best  and  most  vivid  exemplar  was 
the  seminary  and  its  devotion  to  a  rule  of 
life  that  remained  unchanged  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  The  outside  world 
had  little  impact  on  and  no  point  of  entry 
to  this  self-enclosed  world." 

This  system  remained  intact  and  was 
successful  in  providing  structure  for  priests 


until  the  Second  Vatican  Council  (1962- 
65),  and  then  it  collapsed:  "The  Tridentine 
seminary's  only  response  to  the  tremors  of 
the  Council  was  to  totter  briefly  on  its 
foundation  and  collapse.  And  the  collapse 
was  total." 

Emerging  in  its  wake  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent system.  The  primary  operative 
assumptions  of  seminaries  and  seminari- 
ans were  not  the  traditional  Catholic  doc- 
trinal and  moral  certainties  of  the 
Tridentine  seminary  but  the  insights  of 
self-actualization  psychology  found  in 
authors  like  Carl  Rogers  and  Abraham 
Maslow.  This  approach,  though  offering 
valuable  guidelines  for  human  growth, 
has  latent  within  it  two  fateful  side  effects. 
Bleichner  notes  that  these  side  effects  are 
the  key  to  understanding  the  mentality  of 
seminarians  and  hence  the  subsequent 
sexual  experimentation  by  priests  emerg- 
ing in  the  1970's  and  1980's,  including 
same-sex  scandals  with  minors.  "First, 
when  the  self-actualization  model  is  used, 
it  often  empties  sinful  actions  of  their 
objective  content.  Self-actualizers  are  set 
on  an  expanding  continuum  of  personal 
growth,  and  'sins'  are  regarded  as  setbacks 
on  the  road  to  ever  greater  progress. 
Second,  by  definition,  self-actualization 
places  a  low  estimate  on  the  value  of  rules. 
Rule-bound  behavior  is  other-directed, 
external  compliance  to  an  outside  agent. 
By  contrast,  the  fully  actualized  person 
acts  from  internal  motivation.  Such  per- 
sons are  a  rule  unto  themselves." 

To  illustrate  his  thesis  Bleichner  traces 
by  decades  the  results  of  a  New  York 
Times  survey  of  reported  sexual  abuse  by 
priests  from  1950  to  2002.  The  numbers 
highlight  the  problem:  the  reported  cases 
grew  from  256  in  the  1960's  to  537  in  the 
1970's  and  510  in  the  1980's  and  then 
decreased  significantly  in  the  1990's  to 
210.  Bleichner  sees  a  direct  connection 
between  the  graduates  of  the  self-actualiza- 
tion seminaries  (1967  to  1980)  and  subse- 
quent clerical  sexual  scandals. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  spells  out 
how  in  the  1980's  the  seminary  system 
renewed  itself,  responding  to  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing American  culture.  Since  the  external 
supports  of  the  pre-Vatican  II  Catholic 
subculture  no  longer  existed,  the  seminar- 
ies focused  explicitly  on  providing  an  inte- 
rior spiritual  formation,  an  "interior  com- 
pass," for  the  seminarian,  who  now  need- 
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ed  a  more  inter' .  on  of  the  priest- 

hood of  Jesus  Christ  "The  compass 
should  help  him  discern  where  real  and 
ideal  meet.  It  should  tell  him  when  he  is 
on  track.  It  should  also  let  him  know  when 
he  fails  and  how  badly  he  fails." 

Parts  Two  and  Three  describe  this 
interior  compass.  Part  Two  focuses  on  the 
personal  spiritual  life  of  the  seminarian 
and  includes  chapters  on  personal  and 
liturgical  prayer  as  well  as  on  the  evangel- 
ical counsels;  Part  Three  surveys  the 
renewed  theology  of  church  and  holy 
orders  and  includes  chapters  on  the  priest 
as  minister  of  word,  as  minister  of  sacra- 
ments and  as  shepherd. 

And  there  is  good  news.  The  system  is 
working — witness  the  dwindling  number 
of  sexual  clerical  abuse  cases  in  the  1990's. 
Bleichner's  comment  about  his  final  year 
as  a  seminar}-  rector  is  heartening:  "The 
students  at  Theological  College  in  my 
final  year,  2002,  were  by  far  the  best  and 
healthiest  group  of  seminarians  I  had 
encountered  in  a  long  career." 

One  personal  note.  As  one  of  those 
"self-actualization  seminarians,"  who  even 
did  a  dissertation  on  Abraham  Maslow,  I 


am  grateful  to  Bleichner  for  this  book.  I 
had  never  understood  fully  the  transitions 
that  my  fellow  seminarians  and  I  suffered 
through  in  the  60's.  I  find  his  thesis 
insightful  in  explaining  our  attitudes  and 
behavior. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  author  for 
handling  this  sensitive  topic  with  both  raw 
honesty  and  brotherly  compassion.  "I 
wrote  this  book  because  I  care  deeply 
about  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood. 
Like  other  Catholics,  I  was  horrified  at 
and  scandalized  by  the  steady  stream  of 
stories  of  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  and 
young  people  by  priests  that  began  rolling 
out  in  January,  2002.  I  was  revolted  by 
attempts  to  hide  these  incidents,  ignore 
victims  and  evade  responsibility.  For  me  as 
a  priest,  horror  mixed  with  shame  because 
I  could  not  separate  myself  from  the  per- 
petrators of  such  unspeakable  deeds.  I  was 
joined  to  them  in  the  priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

View  From  the  Altar  reminds  us  that 
spirituality  must  be  at  the  core  of  seminary 
formation.  The  church  can  ignore  this 
message  only  at  great  peril  to  its  existence. 

Richard  J.  Hauser 
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In  the  years  between  the  death  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  in  1968  and  the  end  of  the 
20th  century,  the  Rev.  William  Sloane 
Coffin  Jr.  was  the  most  influential  liberal 
Protestant  in  America.  He  never  achieved 
King's  level  of  influence;  but  the  media- 
friendly  and  pervasive  force  of  his  personal- 
ity; his  cogent,  engaging  summations  of 
Christian  principles  related  to  justice  and 
peace  and  his  effervescent  style  and  humor 
combined  to  identify  him  as  the  Billy 
Graham  of  the  Protestant  left.  In  his  prime, 
he  was  a  household  name  to  millions  of 
Americans.  With  this  major  biography  of 
King's  true  successor,  William  Goldstein, 
associate  professor  of  history  and  depart- 
ment chairman  at  the  University  of 
Hartford,  ably  narrates  and  assesses 
Coffin's  life  while  deftly  describing  Coffin's 
contribution  and  place  in  American 
Christianity.  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
others  who  read  this  book  will  learn  much 
about  religion  in  the  Linked  States  during 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century. 

The  subtitle  of  the  book,  a  clear  reflec- 
tion of  its  subject's  own  restless  nature, 
comes  from  a  prayer  Coffin  wrote  early  in 
his  career  for  a  Reformation  Sunday  service 
in  the  Battell  Chapel  at  Yale  (1958).  He 
prayed  that  God  would  "kindle  in  our 
hearts  a  holy  impatience  with  the  sinful  fac- 
tions that  have  rent  Thy  Church." 

Daniel  and  Philip  Berrigan  were  con- 
temporary Catholic  activists  closest  in 
influence,  flamboyance  and  boldness  to 
Coffin.  They  differed  from  him,  however, 
in  that  they  worked  essentially  with  other 
Catholics.  The  Berrigans  demonstrated  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
that  sparked  and  supported  the  involve- 
ment of  the  American  clergy  in  general  in 
the  civil  rights  and  antiwar  movements  of 
that  era. 

Wherever  he  went  in  the  United 
States,  Coffin  addressed  and  appealed  to 
interfaith  audiences.  A  Presbyterian  by 
background,  he  inhabited  an  ecumenical 


Loyola  Blakefield 

http  ://w  ww.blakefield.loyola.edu 
President— July  2005 

A  Jesuit  school  with  727  boys  in  grades  9-12  and  245  boys  in  grades  6-8, 
Loyola-Blakefield  has  its  origins  in  Baltimore  in  1852.  Located  on  a 
scenic,  sixty-acre  campus  in  suburban  Baltimore,  the  heritage  and  mission 
of  Loyola-Blakefield  resonates  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Ignatius  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  mission  of  Loyola  Blakefield  is  "To  grad- 
uate young  men  who  are:  Intellectually  Competent,  Open  to  Growth, 
Religious,  Loving  and  Committed  to  Justice  and  Integrity.  In  short,  to 
build,  Men  for  Others." 

The  President  will  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  be  the  leader  of  the 
school  in  all  of  its  aspects — the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  identity  of  the  school, 
administration,  faculty,  students,  parents,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  school. 

Candidates  interested  in  this  leadership  opportunity  and  desiring  further 
information  are  encouraged  to  contact: 

Gary  R.  Gruber,  Ph.D. 
Carney  Sandoe  &  Associates 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
gary.gruber  @  carneysandoe.com 
505-992-0484 
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world,  relied  on  ecumenical  assemblies  and 
always  sought  to  work  politically  in  ecu- 
menical ways.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
similar  to  the  Berrigans  in  that  he  too 
staked  out  risky  political  positions,  remain- 
ing grounded  in  a  strong  personal  faith  and 
a  willingness  to  take  a  position  at  the  vor- 
tex of  many  controversies. 

For  17  years,  Coffin  was  a  chaplain  at 
Yale  University,  at  the  heart  of  the  Ivy 
League.  For  a  decade  more  he  served  as 
senior  pastor  at  Riverside  Church  in  New 
York  City.  Whenever  possible,  dirough 
sound  biblical  preaching  and  public  advo- 
cacy, he  took  issue  with  status-quo  think- 
ing and  raised  thoughtful,  ethical  questions 
for  law-abiding,  but  often  too  narrowly 
focused  citizens.  He  had  a  way  of  stirring 
things  up  by  challenging  people's  easy 
assumptions  and  common  wisdom. 

Coffin  called  into  question  white  com- 
plicity in  racial  segregation,  fought  his  gov- 
ernment's policies  in  Vietnam  and  encour- 
aged young  men  to  refuse  cooperation 
with  military  conscription.  Later  in  his 
career  he  became  the  nation's  most  influ- 
ential religious  advocate  for  nuclear  disar- 
mament. He  also  took  up  the  cause  of 
human  rights  for  gays. 

Through  it  all,  Coffin  remained  essen- 
tially lodged  in  privilege.  Primarily  a  man 
of  ideas,  he  spent  little  time  with  the  afflict- 

Classifieds 

Appeals 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  NEED  NOTHING,  help  someone 
|  in  Ecuador  who  needs  a  wheelchair.  A  custom- 
j  made  chair  costs  $350.  Every  contribution  helps. 

Web  site:  www.mvirese.org. 

FUNDS  SOUGHT  by  intentional,  excellent  Catholic 
!  parish,  celebrating  and  serving  in  the  inner  city 
|  since  1837,  to  alter  firehouse  for  welcome  table, 
|  neighborhood  pantry,  furniture/thrift  program, 
!  tutoring  center.  Renovations,  St.John's/St.  Ann's, 

1 57  Franklin  Street,  Albany,  NY  12202;  Web  site: 

www.stjohnsstanns.org. 

Christmas  Cards 

SEE  THE  BEAUTIFULLY  handcrafted  calligraphic 
;  Christmas  cards  with  messages  of  spiritual  depth 
created  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  at  www.rc.net/saginaw/srsclare,  or  write  for 
a  brochure:  4875  Shattuck  Rd.,  Saginaw,  MI 
48603;  e-mail:  srsclare@saginaw.org. 

Education 

MID-LIFE  DIRECTIONS  TRAINING/CERTIFYING 
PROGRAM.  Exciting  new  work!  Train  to  facilitate 
Mid-Life  Directions  (40-65+)  and/or  Long  Life 


ed.  But  he  was  good  at  what  he  did.  He 
raised  to  new  heights  the  level  of  universi- 
ty chaplain  and  flagship  church  pastor  as  a 
visible  public  example.  Many  times  he  dan- 
gled on  the  precipice  of  being  sacked  to 
allay  the  resentments  of  wealthy  patrons. 
But  always  he  managed  to  hang  on.  He 
stood  out — sometimes  majestically,  some- 
times ironically — even  when  people  dis- 
agreed with  him  or  when  his  personal  life 
seemed  profoundly  at  variance  with  his 
public  image. 

Coffin  preached  a  more  open  theology 
than  many  of  his  Catholic  counterparts 
who  were  initially  hesitant  to  dissent,  for 
example,  over  their  nation's  involvement 
in  Vietnam.  Jews  tended  not  to  respond 
emotionally  to  the  language  of  Catholic 
radicalism  with  its  emphasis  on  witness,  its 
monastic  flavor  and  its  sacramental  rituals. 
But  they  responded  to  Coffin. 

He  was  himself  strongly  influenced  by 
the  theology  of  biblically  charged  social 
moralism  and  the  ethical  realism  of 
Reinhold  Niebuhr,  a  theologian  at  New 
York's  Union  Theological  Seminary.  As  a 
result,  many  from  across  the  religious 
spectrum  found  Coffin's  preaching  and 
religious  advocacy  congenial,  moving  and 
powerful.  Goldstein  believes  his  subject 
had  a  deep  concern  for  the  essential  unity 
of  Christianity,  yet  not  at  the  expense  of  its 


Directions  (65-85+)  Personal  and  Spiritual 
Growth  Workshops  at  your  workplaces.  Join  Drs. 
Janice  Brewi,  C.S.J. ,  and  Anne  Brennan,  C.S.J. , 
international  facilitators,  authors  of  bestselling 
books:  Passion  for  Life:  Lifelong  Psychological  and 
Spiritual  Growth,  Mid-Life  Spirituality  and  Jungian 
Archetypes,  and  Mid-Life:  Psychological  and  Spiritual 
Perspectives.  Mid-Life  Directions  Certifying 
Program:  June  1-15,  2005,  Mahwah,  N.J.  (1/2  hr. 
N.Y.C.).  Educators,  social  workers,  clergy,  pas- 
toral ministers,  spiritual  directors,  retirement 
counselors,  etc.  Apply  now  for  early  discount. 
Info:  Kathleen  Hagerty,  C.S.J.,  Registrar,  71 
Walnut  Park,  Newton,  MA  02458. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

SCHOOL  PRESIDENT.  Mother  Seton  Academy 
seeks  president  for  co-ed,  independent,  tuition-free 


prophetic  responsibilities. 

During  the  years  of  his  ministry, 
Coffin  displayed  considerable  moral  impa- 
tience with  racial  and  religious  prejudice, 
with  religion  more  attracted  to  rules  and 
divisions  than  to  unity  and  love,  and  with 
nationalism  that  emphasized  making  war 
rather  than  investing  in  peace. 

Sometimes  his  resdessness  degenerat- 
ed into  extreme  behavior  and  ill-formed 
pronouncements.  But  more  often,  espe- 
cially as  he  became  more  experienced, 
Coffin  cultivated  an  active  patience  that 
provided  him  with  an  uncanny  ability  to 
wait  for  an  opportunity,  seize  the  moment 
and  take  necessary  action. 

Now,  in  poor  health  at  80  years  of  age, 
Coffin  nonetheless  remains  an  unrepen- 
tant enemy  of  prejudice,  injustice  and  war. 
Living  in  retirement  in  Vermont,  he  con- 
tinues to  serve  as  one  of  America's  out- 
standing cultural  figures.  Even  late  in  the 
day  he  believes  that  things  could  be  better, 
and  he  remains  cheerful  and  joyful  on 
behalf  of  ideals  and  values  that  seem  to 
hold  little  sway  at  various  levels  of  political 
policy-making. 

Goldstein's  book  is  erudite,  penetrat- 
ing and  engaging.  He  is  both  respectful 
and  honest  in  his  approach  to  his  subject,  a 
man  of  profound  hopefulness,  fed  by  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel.    Wayne  A.  Hoist 


Catholic  middle  school  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  serving 
72  low-income  students.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame;  Xaverian  Brothers; 
Sisters,  Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary;  j 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Philadelphia;  Daughters  of 
Charity;  Marianists.  Founded  in  1993,  M.S.A.  pro- 
vides at-risk  inner-city  youth  with  a  holistic  educa- 
tion that  addresses  their  spiritual,  social,  emotional, 
physical  and  educational  needs  while  preparing 
them  for  college  prep  high  schools.  The  President 
will  provide  leadership  to  sustain  the  school's  mis-  j 
sion  by  maintaining  effective  working  relationships, 
with  the  sponsoring  congregations,  boards,  staff, 
benefactors,  volunteers,  students  and  families.  The 
President  will  serve  as  the  C.E.O.  and  public 
spokesperson,  with  responsibilities  for  board  rela-  i 
tions,  fund  development  and  financial  manage- 
ment.  Candidates  will  be  practicing  Catholics  with 
a  master's  degree  in  education  or  related  field.  ! 
Experience  should  include  three  to  five  years  in 
administration,  with  demonstrated  leadership  skills 
and  excellent  written  and  verbal  skills.  Experience 
working  with  urban  smdents  from  low-income 
families  is  necessary.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  i 
to:  Search  Committee,  Mother  Seton  Academy,  i 
724  South  Ann  Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21231.  Jan.  I 
7  deadline.  Visit  www.mothersetonacademy.org. 
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ttle  University 
dly  announces 


the  conferral  of  an  honorary  doctorate  on  Walter  Cardinal 
Kasper,  President  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity,  on  September  27,  2004. 


"Catholic  identity  is  . 
a  way  to  walk  not 
alone  but  together 
with  a  big  worldwide 
community..." 

Walter  Cardinal  Kasper 


President  Stephen  Sundborg  S.J.  congratulates  Cardinal  Kasper 


SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY 

www.seattleu.edu 


Boston  College  is  a  leading  national  Jesuit,  Catholic  University,  enrolling  9,000  undergraduates  and 
4,600  graduate  and  professional  students.  Located  six  miles  from  downtown  Boston,  the  University  has 
640  full-time  faculty,  2,300  employees,  an  operating  budget  of  $576  million,  and  an  endowment  of  $1  billion. 

Director,  Church  in  the  21  st  Century  (C21) 

The  Director  will  develop  C21  programs  working  with  Boston  College  departments,  centers,  and  schools, 
and  drawing  on  resources  within  and  outside  the  University.  Audiences  include  BC  students,  faculty  and 
staff,  alumni,  Catholics  generally,  and  the  scholarly  community.  In  each  of  its  first  two  years,  the  C21 
initiative  held  60+  events  that  attracted  12,000  participants.  The  Web  site  has  had  30,000+  hits  per 
year  (www.bc.edu/church  21/);  its  publications  have  reached  160,000.  The  successful  candidate  will 
continue  the  initiatives  already  established,  develop  new  programs,  establish  the  annual  budget  and 
raise  external  funds  to  support  C21  activities.  The  Director  reports  to  the  President  of  Boston  College. 

An  understanding  of  and  personal  involvement  in  the  Catholic  Church  are  necessary  as  well  as  an  interest 
in  the  issues  currently  facing  the  Church.  Doctorate  preferred  with  knowledge  of  Catholic  theological 
and  intellectual  tradition.  Requires  successful  experience  in  managing  a  complex  program  that  addresses 
multiple  issues  and  different  audiences,  using  various  formats  and  media,  including  modern  communication 
technologies.  Excellent  organizational  skills,  an  entrepreneurial  spirit  and  the  ability  to  engage 
individuals  and  departments  from  a  wide  range  of  disciplines  to  support  the  Center's  mission 
are  important. 

Position  is  available  June  1,  2005. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package.  To  apply  online,  please  visit: 
www.bc.edu/bcjobs  and  note  Ref.  #1052 

To  apply  by  mail,  please  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Boston  College,  Human  Resources, 
More  Hall  315,  140  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467.  Phone:  617-552-3330. 

Boston  College  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 

1*  A  Jesuit,  Catholic  university 


A  Successful  Tradition:  www.bc.edu/bciobs 


THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  FACULTY. 

The  College  of  St.  Scholastica,  Department  of 
Theology  and  Religious  Studies,  invites  applica- 
tions for  two  tenure-track  positions  at  the  level  of 
assistant  or  associate  professor  for  fall  2005.  The 
successful  candidates  will  be  trained  in  Cadiolic 
theology,  committed  to  excellence  in  teaching, 
capable  of  teaching  undergraduate  general  educa- 
tion courses  in  moral,  biblical  or  systematic  theol- 
ogy as  well  as  Catholic  studies.  Individuals  with  a 
concentration  in  Scripture  or  moral  theology  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

The  College  of  St.  Scholastica  is  an  indepen- 
dent comprehensive  college  in  the  Catholic 
Benedictine  tradition  with  programs  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  and  in  professional  career  fields. 
The  College  enrolls  3,000  students:  1,900  tradi- 
tional undergraduates,  500  graduate  students,  and 
600  students  in  the  Accelerated  Degree  Evening 
Program  for  working  adults.  Located  on  the  scenic 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  Duluth  is  the  edu- 
cational/business/cultural/medical center  of  a 
region  that  includes  the  Midwest's  most  beautiful 
vacation  areas. 

Candidates  will  hold  the  Ph.D.  and  be  able  to 
support  the  Catholic,  Benedictine,  liberal  arts  mis- 
sion of  the  College.  Send  letter  of  application,  CV, 
transcripts  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Jill  Siklcink,  Sr.  HR  Generalist,  College  of  St. 
Scholastica,  1200  Kenwood  Avenue,  Duluth,  MN 
5581 1.  All  applicants  must  be  authorized  to  work 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  an  offer  of 
employment.  Review  of  completed  dossiers  will 
begin  immediately  and  continue  until  the  positions 
are  filled. 

For  more  information  on  the  College  or 
Duluth,  visit  our  home  page  at  www.css.edu. 
AA/EOE. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the  mature 
years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  celebrate  life's 
wisdom.  For  information:  Robert  Cogswell, 
Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434  S.  Batavia 
Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744- 
3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  csd- 
info@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

Web  Site 

PEACE,  EARTH,  HUMAN  DIGNITY,  Reflection, 
Action,  Community.  Sisters  Online:  www.sister- 
sonline.org. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
Ameiica  or  at  our  Web  site:  http:/hvv:iv.america- 
niagazme.org/notices.cfm.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  Si. 32;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads%ameri- 
camagazine.org;  by  fix  to  (928)  222-2101;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  M<rest 
56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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Letters 


Immense  Debt 

Thanks  to  Leo  J.  O'Donovan,  S.J.,  for 
his  magnificent  tribute  to  my  former 
professor,  Karl  Rahner,  SJ.  (11/8).  I 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Innsbruck  from  1958  to  1962  and  wit- 
nessed firsthand  the  genius  and  humil- 
ity of  this  great  priest-theologian. 

The  church  owes  an  immense  debt 
to  Karl  Rahner,  who  inspired  so  much 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

While  Rahner  could  be  very  seri- 
ous and  profound,  he  was  also  very 
gentle  and  gracious.  I  recall  sitting 
with  him  in  the  exam  room  for  my 
oral  final.  Here  was  a  struggling 
young  American  taking  an  oral  exam 
in  the  presence  of  this  world- 
renowned  theologian.  He  pardoned 
my  nervousness,  he  repeated  questions 
in  German  and  Latin  and,  like  a 
father,  complimented  me  to  give 
encouragement.  The  students  rightly 
called  him  "Karl  the  Great." 

(Most  Rev.)  Donald  W.  Trautman 
Erie,  Pa. 


Come  Away  for  100  Days, 
and  Be  Refreshed 


A  Sabbatical/Renewal  program  for 
priests  and  vowed  religious 


Fall  and  Spring 


Financial  Assistance  Available 
Immediate  Openings 


SANGRE 


CEN 


DE  CRISTO 


TER 


non-academic,  experiential,  community-based 

Sangre  Admissions 

410  State  Road  592 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87506-0070  USA 

505.983.7291 
sangre@newmexico.com 

apply  online! 

www.sangredecristo.org 


Yeast  in  Dough 

I  needed  the  pick-me-up  provided  by 
the  editorial  "Toward  Visible  Unity" 
(1 1/8).  As  former  rector  of  St.  Thomas 
Church  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York,  and 
a  British  Anglican  at  that,  the  prospects 
for  the  Anglican  Church  look  bleak  in 
this  country  to  me — all  the  more  so  as  I 
was  senior  chaplain  (secretary)  to 
Archbishop  Michael  Ramsey  of 
Canterbury  during  the  decade  of  the 
60's,  when  things  looked  considerably 
brighter.  I  was  direcdy  involved  in  that 
extraordinary  gesture  of  Pope  Paul  VI 
during  the  March  1966  visit  to  Rome, 
when  the  Holy  Father  took  off  his  ring 
and  placed  it  on  Michael  Ramsey's  fin- 
ger. What  could  that  profound  and  sur- 
prising gesture  signify? 

Now  the  Windsor  Report  has 
aroused  the  ire  of  some  African  and 
Australian  and  American  prelates,  and  a 
schism  of  some  kind  is  certainly  possi- 
ble. I  sadly  wonder  what  my  old  and 
sainted  employer  would  make  of  it  all; 
and  musing  miserably  about  it,  I  opened 
the  latest  copy  of  America,  to  find 


charity  and  clarity  in  its  editorial  and 
the  reassurance  that  the  yeast  in  the 
dough  is  still  doing  its  work.  I  offered 
my  priesthood  to  the  prayers  of  Our 
Lady  when  I  was  ordained  in  1956,  for 
the  reunion  of  her  blessed  Son's  church 
in  holiness  and  truth. 

(Rev.  Canon)  John  Andrew 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Full  Promise 

I  reflected  on  your  editorial  "Pledging 
Allegiance"  (11/1),  that  we  do  a  lot  as 
youngsters  that  we  don't  fully  compre- 
hend. How  many  of  us  really  under- 
stood what  it  meant  to  receive  the 
sacramental  body  of  Christ  at  first  holy 
Communion?  But  we  kept  going  back, 
and  with  God's  grace  our  faith  matured 
and  our  understanding  developed.  Isn't 
it  similar  with  the  pledge?  Whether  or 
not  "under  God"  is  retained,  we  can 
hope  that  the  ideals  of  "liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all"  will  take  root  in  young 
hearts  and  make  for  an  involved  and 
informed  citizenry.  We  need  to  under- 
stand— for  all  its  flaws — how  good 


Without  Guile 


"So  say  you  all?  The  robe  really  doesn  V 
make  my  butt  look  bigV 
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The  Word 


The  Peaceable  Kingdom 

Second  Sunday  of  Advent  (A),  Dec.  5,  2004 

Readings:  Is  11:1-10;  Ps  72:1-2,  7-8,  12-13,  17;  Rom  15:4-9;  Mt  3:1-12 


Profound  peace,  till  the  moon  be  no  more  (Ps  72:7) 


HE  PEACEABLE  KINGDOM," 
a  print  by  the  German-born 
illustrator  Fritz  Eichenberg,  is 
JL  one  of  many  artistic  represen- 
tations of  the  oft-quoted  passage  from 
Isaiah  we  hear  today.  We  see  animals  that 
are  natural  enemies  sitting  together  peace- 
fully under  the  widespread  branches  of  a 
sheltering  tree:  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  cheetah,  a 
wolf,  a  snake,  along  with  lambs,  a  rabbit 
and  a  small  child  in  their  midst.  When  we 
consider  the  reality  of  the  world  of  which 
we  are  a  part,  we  might  wonder:  Is  this 
scene  merely  a  fanciful  myth?  An  impossi- 
ble dream?  Or  might  it  be  a  vision  of  our 
future,  promised  by  God? 

We  sometimes  forget  that  passages 
depicting  such  tranquility  are  meant  as 
characterizations  of  future  times,  not 
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descriptions  of  present  reality.  The  future 
form  of  the  verbs  tell  us  this.  Isaiah  envi- 
sions a  future  king  who  will  be  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  and  whose  rule  will 
establish  peace.  Perhaps  at  the  time,  Israel 
was  enduring  some  political  struggle  or 
was  threatened  with  invasion  by  enemies. 
In  the  face  of  acknowledged  vulnerability 
and  fear  of  attack,  the  prophet  paints  a  pic- 
ture of  reconciliation  and  peace.  Is  this  an 
example  of  denial,  or  of  unrealistic  opti- 
mism? On  the  contrary,  Isaiah  is  remind- 
ing the  people  that  real  peace  comes  from 
God. 

Paul's  words  to  the  Romans  might  well 
be  addressed  to  us  today:  "Whatever  was 
written  previously  [the  passage  from 
Isaiah]  was  written  for  your  instruction, 
that  by  endurance  and  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Scriptures  we  might  have 
hope."  Hope  for  what?  Surely  more  than 
merely  the  coming  of  Christmas.  We 
know  that  Advent  is  a  time  set  aside  for  us 


to  remember  that  God  is  indeed  "God- 
with-us."  The  conviction  of  God's  pres- 
ence in  our  midst  is  the  grounding  for  the 
peace  of  which  we  speak  at  Christmas,  the 
peace  for  which  we  all  so  earnesdy  yearn. 

If  peace  is  of  God,  do  we  simply  wait 
patiently  for  God  to  give  it?  By  no  means. 
The  words  of  John  the  Baptist  are  loud  and 
clear  today:  "Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand!"  "Repent"  comes  from 
the  Greek  root  for  metdnoia,  a  change  of 
mind  and  heart.  The  peaceable  kingdom  of 
God  for  which  we  long  may  require  that 
we  put  an  ax  to  resentments  and  biases  that 
are  rooted  in  our  hearts.  We  may  have  to 
winnow  our  greed  and  overindulgence;  we 
may  have  to  burn  the  chaff  of  our  impa- 
tience. Only  then  will  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb,  the  leopard  and  the  kid,  the  calf  and 
the  lion,  the  child  and  the  cobra  find  rest 
under  the  widespread  branches  of  a  shel- 
tering tree  in  the  peaceable  kingdom. 


Letters 


we've  got  it  in  this  country  and  at  the 
same  time  our  responsibility  to  those 
among  us  who  have  yet  to  taste  the  full 
fruits  of  its  promise. 

Mia  Comely 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Alternative  Affirmation 

I  am  writing  with  what  I  hope  will  be 
received  as  a  gentle  reminder  that  there 
are  many  believers  who  refuse  to  swear 
n  oath.  As  a  consequence  it  is  not  only 
the  "unbeliever"  who  requires  an  alterna- 
e  form  of  affirmation  before  testimony 
example.  I  live  and  work  in  a 
y  with  many  Anabaptist  raem- 
:>se  belief  does  not  allow  for 


swearing  an  oath,  reciting  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  and  similar  civic  rituals  (1 1/1). 
Notwithstanding  that,  we  have  recently 
read  angry  letters  to  the  editor  from  peo- 
ple who  are  critical  of  Lancaster  Menno- 
nite  High  School  for  abstaining  from  the 
singing  of  the  national  anthem  before 
sporting  events.  A  very  thoughtful  reply 
from  a  student  explaining  Anabaptist 
belief  on  the  matter  was  met  with  one 
especially  abusive  reply. 

These  are  not  issues  on  which  people 
are  well  informed,  but  that  lack  of  infor- 
mation does  not  hinder  comments  and 
worse  which  reflect  that  ignorance.  Our 
religious  freedoms  are  so  precious,  so 
necessary,  so  underappreciated  and  so 


misunderstood.  We  live  at  a  time  when 
some  use  their  conception  of  belief  as  the 
standard  to  which  all  should  conform, 
and  nonconformity  is  not  tolerated. 

Matthew  J.  Creme  Jr. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Appropriately  Applied 

Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  wrote  a  clear 
article  on  the  dilemma  the  conference  of 
bishops  faces  in  dealing  with  sexual  abuse 
(10/18).  Everyone  is  shocked  by  what  sex- 
ual abuse  has  done  to  the  victims,  their 
families  and  the  church.  It  is  a  very  emo- 
tional issue,  a  sinful  issue  and  a  criminal 
issue.  Zero  tolerance  seems  a  first  step  in 
an  overall  response.  However,  the  nagging 
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Preserved  Without  Stain 

Immaculate  Conception,  Dec.  8,  2004 

Readings:  Gn  3:9-15,  20;  Ps  98:1-4;  Eph  1:3-6,  11-12;  Lk  1:26-38 
You  have  found  favor  with  God  (Lk  1:30 


For  many  people,  the  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  is  as 
confusing  as  is  the  familiar  statue 
that  honors  Mary  under  that  title. 
One  reason  is  that  the  Gospel  reading 
recounts  the  conception  of  Jesus,  not  that 
of  Mary.  As  for  the  statue,  today's  passage 
from  Genesis  clearly  states  that  it  is  the 
offspring  of  the  woman,  not  the  woman 
herself,  whose  heel  will  strike  the  head  of 
the  ancient  serpent. 

These  are  certainly  not  theological 
mistakes.  In  the  first  instance,  any  privi- 
lege bestowed  on  Mary — and  her 
Immaculate  Conception  is  certainly  a 
major  privilege — was  bestowed  on  her  in 
virtue  of  the  inestimable  character  of  her 
divine  son.  He  is  the  ultimate  sinless  one, 
and  so  it  is  fitting  that  the  flesh  from 
which  he  sprang  should  also  be  "immacu- 
late." 

And  the  statue?  The  text  says  that  the 
enmity  is  first  between  the  woman,  who  is 
the  "mother  of  all  the  living,"  and  the  ser- 


pent, the  symbol  of  evil,  and  then  between 
their  respective  offspring. 

Just  what  significance  might  this  feast 
hold  for  contemporary  Christians?  The 
readings  give  us  directions.  As  with  all 
major  feasts,  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  celebrates  the  mystery  of  our 
redemption  by  a  loving  God.  The  first 
reading  is  a  report  of  human  sinfulness.  As 
bleak  as  this  might  sound,  a  ray  of  hope 
also  appears  here.  Though  the  struggle 
between  humankind  and  the  forces  of  evil 
is  ongoing,  and  human  history  certainly 
attests  to  the  fact  that  it  is,  at  this  point  in 
the  story,  there  is  a  stalemate. 

The  Gospel  assures  us  that  the  stale- 
mate has  been  broken.  God  is  prepared  to 
send  a  child  who  "will  be  called  holy,  the 
Son  of  God."  His  name  will  be  Jesus,  a 
Hebrew  name  that  means  "savior."  We  all 
wait  to  hear  what  Mary  will  say.  It  almost 
sounds  preposterous.  A  simple  Galilean 
girl,  the  mother  of  God?  But  that  is  the 
plan — the  mystery  of  salvation  will  be 


born  out  of  unpretentious  human  gen- 
erosity. And  we  all  benefit  from  her  will- 
ingness. 

Again  and  again,  the  Letter  to  the 
Ephesians  speaks  about  our  being  chosen 
in  Christ.  We  were  destined  for  adoption 
"for  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his  grace." 
Mary  was  the  first  one  chosen  to  be  "holy 
and  without  blemish  before  him."  Then, 
"in  him  we  were  also  chosen."  Mary's  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  God's  plan  of  sal- 
vation anticipated  the  fruits  of  that  plan 
for  all  of  us.  Today  we  celebrate  one  of  the 
early  moments  of  that  plan. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Pray  for  those  you  consider  to  be 
your  enemies. 

•  Take  steps  to  mend  a  broken  rela- 
tionship. 

•  Pray  the  Hail  Mary  slowly,  reflecting 
on  the  blessings  bestowed  on  Mary. 
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question  about  the  "one-size-fits-all" 
approach  is  still  unanswered.  In  one  New 
England  parish,  the  parishioners  were 
ready  to  accept  the  priesdy  ministry  of 
their  pastor,  who  had  a  problem  in  the 
past.  They  would  monitor  his  behavior, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Zero  tol- 
erance did  not  allow  the  laity  a  voice  when 
the  question  of  abuse  and  pastoral  ministry 
affected  them  personally.  Zero  tolerance 
does  not  insure  justice  for  the  accused. 

Have  the  bishops  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  a  financially  just  severance  policy 
for  a  defrocked  priest?  It  is  true  that  dis- 
missal from  priesdy  ministry  does  not 
deprive  one  of  "life  and  limb."  However, 
one-size-fits-all  falls  short  here  too.  I 
hope  our  bishops  will  not  see  zero  toler- 
ance as  a  carte  blanche  by  which  they  can 
absolve  themselves  of  any  financial 


responsibility  to  the  men  they  have 
ordained. 

As  Archbishop  Flynn  rightly  quotes 
from  the  National  Review  Board:  "Zero- 
tolerance  for  the  immediate  future  is 
essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  trust  of 
the  laity  in  the  leadership  of  the  church, 
provided  that  it  is  appropriately  applied." 

(Rev.)  Patrick  J.  McLaughlin 
Medford,  Mass. 

Immoral  Excess 

In  "No  to  the  Death  Penalty"  (1 1/1), 
Dale  Recinella  gives  a  strong,  well- 
informed  argument  against  any  Catholic 
support  for  the  death  penalty.  A  further 
reason,  in  my  view,  is  the  obvious  fact 
that  no  one  is  ever  executed  who  is  not 
already  incarcerated.  That  individual, 
assumed  and  adjudged  guilty  is  already 


removed  from  civil  society.  Only  contin- 
ued incarceration  is  needed  for  protec- 
tion of  society.  Evidence  for  the  deter- 
rence value  of  execution  has  never  been 
objectively  persuasive. 

Execution  therefore  is  in  every 
instance  gratuitous,  unnecessary,  chosen 
freely  but  not  necessarily.  In  every 
instance  it  is  an  avoidable  killing,  a 
usurpation  of  the  Creator's  ultimate 
dominion  over  human  life. 

One  wonders  why  the  church  has 
never  reached  this  same  assessment  of  a 
practice  now  oudawed  in  much  of  the 
world.  In  less  developed  societies,  which 
lack  adequate  legal  and  prison  systems, 
execution  may  be  a  necessary  protection 
for  society — but  not  in  the  United  States. 

John  C.  Schwarz 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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Of  Many  Things 


CEMETERIES  HAVE  always 
been  part  of  my  life — 
reminders  of  mortality,  but 
also  of  tbe  histories  of  those 
who  have  lived  out  their  lives  in  often 
sharply  varying  circumstances  of 
poverty  and  wealth.  I  live  directly 
across  the  street  from  one  of  the  old- 
est cemeteries  in  Manhattan — the 
1830  New  York  Marble  Cemetery. 
My  rectory  window  overlooks  it. 
What  I  see  is  a  set  of  iron  gates  that 
open  onto  Second  Avenue.  Behind 
them  a  walkway  squeezed  between  two 
buildings  leads  to  a  half-acre  plot  of 
ground.  When  I  first  moved  to  the 
rectory,  the  gates  were  always  locked, 
but  recently  they  are  open  one  Sunday 
a  month,  and  I  occasionally  stop  in. 

No  grave  markers  rise  from  the 
ground.  Instead,  upon  entering  you 
see  marble  tablets  fixed  to  the  sur- 
rounding stone  walls  with  the  names 
of  those  interred  below — not  in  the 
earth  itself,  but  in  underground  mar- 
ble vaults — 156  of  them.  Each  con- 
tains shelves  for  coffins  holding  the 
remains  of  the  owners'  family  mem- 
bers. This  mode  of  burial  evolved 
because  of  frequent  epidemics  in  early 
19th  century  New  York.  It  was 
believed  that  noxious  vapors  from 
bodies  buried  in  the  ground  might 
cause  contagion  and  that  sealed  mar- 
ble vaults  could  prevent  this.  The  cost 
of  each  vault  was  $250,  a  large  sum  in 
1830,  and  only  the  affluent  could 
afford  them. 

So  quickly  were  the  vaults  sold  that 
the  same  developer  opened  a  similar 
burial  ground  two  blocks  away  with  an 
almost  identical  name.  The  same 
exclusivity  prevails  there.  James 
Monroe,  the  nation's  fifth  president, 
was  buried  in  his  son-in-law's  vault 
and  remained  there  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, until  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  removed  the  coffin  for  re- 
interment in  Richmond.  Other  promi- 
nent figures  whose  remains  lie  there 
include  James  Henry  Roosevelt,  an 
uncle  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 

Lloyd  Stephens,  president  of  the 
Railroad  C  Company.  Two 
k  City  mayors  are  also 

ts  lieneath  the  tree- 

i  Manhattan,  how- 


ever, I  recendy  visited  a  very  different 
cemetery,  long  hidden  from  view.  It 
was  rediscovered  in  the  early  1990's 
when  construction  began  for  a  new 
office  tower  for  the  federal  General 
Services  Adminisft-ation.  As  many  as 
20,000  African-Americans  are  buried 
there.  Some  had  been  freed,  but  the 
majority  were  still  slaves  at  the  time  of 
their  death.  After  protests  during  the 
1990's  by  black  activists,  who  feared 
the  area  might  be  bulldozed  over  to 
allow  completion  of  the  new  building, 
the  government  finally  agreed  to  set 
aside  a  small  portion  of  the  land  for 
what  is  now  called  the  African  Burial 
Ground.  Scientists  who  examined  the 
remains  found  evidence  of  malnutri- 
tion, and  some  of  the  skeletons  had 
holes  in  the  collarbones  suggestive  of 
damage  from  heavy  work.  Half  the 
remains  uncovered  were  those  of  chil- 
dren. Here  indeed  was  a  cemetery  of 
the  poor  and  marginalized. 

As  yet  lacking  a  planned  perma- 
nent memorial,  the  site  is  an 
unadorned  plot  of  grass  roughly  the 
same  size  as  the  two  cemeteries  far- 
ther uptown.  On  a  fence  along  one 
side  of  the  enclosure  hang  large  pho- 
tographs of  some  of  the  skeletons  just 
as  they  were  found,  hands  peacefully 
folded  over  their  chests.  One  coffin 
had  the  markings  of  a  Ghanaian  tribe. 
Most  were  buried  facing  east,  toward 
their  homeland — in  traditional  West 
African  fashion,  as  a  recent  account 
put  it.  Only  a  token  400  of  the  20,000 
were  reburied  there  in  a  ceremony 
held  on  Oct.  4,  2003. 

Towering  over  this  humble  burial 
ground  stands  the  now-completed  30- 
story  federal  building:  a  symbol  of 
governmental  power  that  made  its 
small  concessions  only  after  the  out- 
cries that  caused  the  bulldozers  to  stop 
long  enough  to  allow  the  remains  to 
be  catalogued.  These  three  cemeter- 
ies, two  for  wealthy  white  families  and 
the  other  for  African-Americans  so 
poor  that  most  could  not  even  claim 
ownership  of  their  own  bodies,  stand 
out  as  symbols  of  the  deep  gulf  that 
separates  the  haves  from  the  have- 
nots,  those  with  influence  and  those 
subjected  to  it.  This  ever-widening 
gulf  is  deeper  than  any  grave  dug  by 
hand.       George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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Editorial 


Thanksgiving 
and  World 
Hunger 

THANKSGIVING  WILL  BE  FOR  MANY  in  the 
United  States  an  occasion  to  gather  around 
tables  groaning  under  the  weight  of  food  in 
celebration  of  this  quintessentially 
American  holiday.  But  as  we  give  thanks, 
we  also  pray  for  those  who  are  hungry.  Not  only  does 
hunger  remain  a  primary  cause  of  mortality  in  the  world; 
it  is  actually  increasing.  According  to  the  U.N.'s  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  number  of  hungry  people  is 
rising  at  the  rate  of  five  million  per  year. 

The  highest  rates  of  hunger  exist  in  the  developing 
nations,  particularly  in  the  southern  areas  of  Africa.  There 
and  in  other  of  the  world's  poorest  countries,  women  and 
children  are  at  especially  high  risk  of  damage  from  inade- 
quate nutrition.  Child-bearing  women  enduring  chronic 
hunger  are  more  likely  to  bear  underweight  babies;  close 
to  a  third  of  the  children  in  Africa  are  born  underweight. 

The  low  status  of  women  aggravates  the  situation  and 
can  lead  some  into  high-risk  behaviors  like  prostitution  in 
order  to  survive.  Such  behaviors  increase  the  incidence  of 
AIDS,  which  interacts  with  hunger  to  deadly  effect. 
Because  it  weakens  people,  hunger  renders  them  more  vul- 
nerable to  H.I.V.  and  other  diseases  like  tuberculosis. 
Once  weakened  by  these  infections,  they  become  unable  to 
grow  food  or  to  work. 

Further  aggravating  the  situation  are  Africa's  civil 
wars.  The  longest-running  conflict  is  in  Sudan.  As  mili- 
tias lay  waste  to  villages  and  crops  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country  as  part  of  the  current  ethnic  cleansing  in 
Darfur,  new  crops  cannot  be  planted.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  already  died  of  hunger,  and  the  situation  is  likely  to 
worsen. 

Apart  from  droughts,  wars  and  AIDS,  other  factors 
contribute  to  world  hunger — factors  for  which  the  rich 
nations  bear  much  responsibility.  Among  these  are  farm 
subsidies  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Advocacy  orga- 
nizations like  Bread  for  the  World  point  out  that  devel- 
oped countries  protect  their  own  agricultural  industries  by 
paying  their  farmers  $300  billion  yearly  in  subsidies  for 


basic  crops  like  wheat,  cotton  and  corn.  Because  of  these 
subsidies,  the  United  States  can  export  these  products  at 
below-production  costs;  this  makes  it  impossible  for  poor 
farmers  to  compete  even  in  their  own  local  markets. 
Mexico  offers  a  classic  example.  Small  Mexican  farmers 
who  raise  corn  cannot  sell  what  they  grow,  because  giant 
corn  producers  in  the  United  States  can  inundate  Mexican 
markets  with  corn  at  lower  prices.  Unable  to  sell  their  own 
corn,  they  fall  deeper  into  poverty. 

The  beneficiaries  of  our  subsidies  are  not  primarily 
small  U.S.  farmers,  but  large  corporate  farms,  which  can 
export  their  surplus  at  20  percent  below  production 
costs.  But  as  the  U.S.  bishops  noted  in  their  pastoral 
statement  For  I  Was  Hinigiy  and  You  Gave  Me  Food 
(1 1/03),  our  farm  policies  "should  not  be  a  means  for 
developed  countries  to  dispose  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties...[and  thereby]  displace  local  food  production"  in 
poor  nations.  The  bishops  consequently  urged  that  subsi- 
dies for  industrial-level  farms  be  "substantially  reduced." 
Import  quotas  on  products  like  peanuts  and  sugar  have 
also  been  harmful,  impoverishing  still  further  poor  farm- 
ers who  cannot  export  their  products. 

reducing  farm  subsidies  would  be  a  major  step  toward 
helping  agriculture  in  the  developing  world.  Other  steps 
include  more  direct  aid.  A  move  in  this  direction  is  the  so- 
called  Millennium  Challenge  Account,  established  by 
Congress  this  year.  Congress  places  funds  in  this  account 
that  are  then  allocated  to  poor  nations  that  have  shown 
themselves  likely  to  use  them  in  responsible  ways.  But  no 
country  has  yet  received  funds,  and  Congress  has  been 
chipping  away  at  the  already  modest  amount  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting. 

James  McDonald,  Bread  for  the  World's  vice  presi- 
dent for  policy  and  development,  told  America  that  the 
original  sum  proposed  by  President  Bush  at  the 
Conference  on  Reducing  Global  Poverty  held  in 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  in  2002  would  have  totaled  $10  bil- 
lion over  three  years.  That  sum  has  already  shrunk,  mak- 
ing our  eventual  contribution  toward  ending  world 
hunger  far  less  than  what  was  intended.  Mr.  Bush  should 
step  forward  to  lobby  for  the  full  amount  for  this  impor- 
tant move  that  could  help  reduce  poverty — the  primary 
source  of  hunger — among  some  of  the  world's  poorest 
populations. 

In  the  meantime,  obesity  remains  a  major  health  con- 
cern here  in  the  richest  country  in  the  world — a  problem 
that  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  the  hungry  people  of 
developing  countries. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


End  of  'Catholic  Vote'?  Church  Attendance  May  Predict  Vote  Better 


The  "Catholic  vote"  sought  with  such 
determination  in  this  year's  presidential 
race  went  to  President  George  W.  Bush 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  rest 
of  the  country's  votes.  As  they  study 
results  from  this  year's  election,  analysts 
are  suggesting  that  the  frequency  with 
which  people  go  to  church  may  be  a  bet- 
ter predictor  of  how  people  vote  than 
their  religious  affiliation. 

In  programs  around  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  the  days  following  the  election 
on  Nov.  2,  political  scientists,  pollsters 
and  journalists  exercised  a  little  20/20 
hindsight  in  explaining  who  voted  how 
this  year.  Among  the  common  themes  of 
the  sessions  were  the  exit  poll,  which 
found  that  "moral  values"  was  the  most 
important  issue  for  voters  and  that 
Bush's  stronger  support  came  from  those 
who  attend  church  most  frequently. 

Exit  polling  done  for  The  Associated 
Press  and  television  networks  by  Edison 
Media  Research/Mitofsky  International, 
found  that  52  percent  of  Catholics  voted 
for  Bush  and  47  percent  voted  for 
Democratic  Senator  John  F.  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts.  Bush  was  elected  with  51 

ent  of  the  popular  vote,  compared 
with  Kerry's  48  percent. 
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regular  attendance." 

In  Florida  a  significantly  higher  per- 
centage of  all  Catholics  voted  for  Bush 
than  did  the  general  electorate.  There 
the  overall  vote  was  52  percent  for  Bush 
and  47  percent  for  Kerry;  but  57  percent 
of  Catholics  voted  for  Bush,  compared 
with  42  percent  for  Kerry.  Cuban* 
Catholics  were  an  important  part  of  the 
Bush  vote  in  Florida. 

In  other  closely  contested  states, 
Catholics  supported  Bush  by  about  the 
same  margin  as  residents  of  their  states 
overall,  with  perhaps  a  1 -percentage- 
point  advantage  given  to  Bush.  That  was 
the  case  in  Ohio,  where  5 1  percent  of 
the  total  vote  was  for  Bush  and  52  per- 
cent of  Catholics  supported  him,  a  dif- 
ference that  falls  within  the  statistical 
margin  of  error  for  the  poll. 

Kerry  received  the  votes  of  a  majority 
of  Catholics  in  Minnesota,  although  by  a 
slightly  lower  percentage  than  the  rest  of 
the  residents  of  the  state  who  supported 
him.  Minnesota  overall  went  for  Kerry 
by  5 1  percent  to  48  percent.  Catholics  in 
the  state  supported  Kerry  by  50  percent 
to  49  percent. 

But  in  New  Mexico  and  Missouri,  a 
greater  percentage  of  Catholics  voted  for 
Kerry  than  did  the  state's  voters  overall. 
In  New  Mexico,  Bush  won  by  50  percent 
to  49  percent  overall.  Catholics  voted  for 
Kerry  there  by  61  percent  to  38  percent. 
Hispanic  Catholics  in  New  Mexico  were 
an  important  part  of  the  Kerry  vote. 
Missouri  voters  went  for  Bush  by  53  per- 
cent to  46  percent.  Among  Missouri 
Catholics,  the  vote  was  50  percent  for 
Bush  and  49  percent  for  Kerry. 

White  said  with  a  few  exceptions,  dif- 
ferences in  lifestyle,  such  as  whether  one 
is  married  or  single  and  whether  one  has 
children  or  not,  and  cultural  choices, 
such  as  what  sort  of  movies  one  sees,  are 
more  useful  in  predicting  how  people 
will  vote  than  are  classic  polling  break- 
downs by  religion  or  ethnic  group. 

In  this  election,  people  of  all  faiths 
who  go  to  church  more  than  once  a 
week,  1 6  percent  of  voters,  voted  for 
Bush  by  64  percent  to  3  5  percent.  Those 
who  described  their  church  attendance  as 
weekly,  26  percent  of  voters,  voted  for 


Bush  by  58  percent  to  41  percent. 

Those  who  attend  church  monthly,  14 
percent  of  voters,  voted  for  Bush  by  50 
percent  to  49  percent.  Those  who  said 
they  go  a  few  times  a  year,  28  percent  of 
voters,  supported  Kerry  by  54  percent  to 
45  percent.  People  who  said  they  never 
go  to  church,  1 5  percent,  supported 
Kerry  by  62  percent  to  36  percent. 

Analysts  at  the  sessions  pointed  out 
that  although  news  stories  focused  on 
the  response  that  "moral  values"  was 
important  to  more  voters  than  any  other 
issue,  it  isn't  clear  exacdy  what  people 
meant  by  that  answer.  "Moral  values 
means  something  different  to  everyone 
in  this  room,"  said  Republican  pollster 
Tony  Fabrizio  in  a  post-election  discus- 
sion at  Georgetown  University's  Law 
Center  on  Nov.  5.  "It's  more  an  all- 
encompassing  catchphrase  than  any- 
thing." 

"Moral  values"  was  one  response  in  a 
list  of  possible  responses  to  exit  pollsters. 
The  largest  group,  22  percent,  picked 
moral  values  as  their  most  important 
issue.  Of  those  voters,  80  percent  voted 
for  Bush.  The  next  most  commonly 
picked  issue  was  economy/jobs,  which 
was  chosen  by  20  percent  of  voters,  80 
percent  of  whom  voted  for  Kerry.  Other 
options  on  the  list  included  terrorism 
and  taxes,  both  chosen  by  more  Bush 
voters.  Iraq,  health  care  and  education 
were  all  chosen  by  more  Kerry  voters  as 
their  top  priority. 

A  poll  done  by  Zogby  International 
for  Pax  Christi  USA  asked  people  which 
moral  issue  most  influenced  their  vote. 
Nationally,  the  largest  number  said  the 
war  in  Iraq,  at  42  percent  of  respondents 
overall  and  41  percent  of  Catholic 
respondents.  "Other"  was  the  next  most 
chosen  category  nationally,  followed  by 
abortion,  named  by  12.8  percent  overall 
and  17.2  percent  of  Catholics. 

Fabrizio  and  the  Democratic  pollster 
Douglas  Schoen  said  the  polls  they  had 
been  doing  throughout  the  campaign 
had  a  similar  list,  including  moral  values, 
and  neither  of  them  was  surprised  by  the 
outcome  of  the  exit  poll.  Despite  that, 
Schoen  said  the  Democratic  Party  never 
really  took  advantage  of  data  reflecting 
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RESIDENTS  IN  MIGRANT  GRAVEYARD.  Local  residents  of  Holtville,  Calif.,  visit  the  county  graveyard  on  Nov.  7, 
where  more  than  360  unidentified  migrants  are  buried  who  died  while  crossing  illegally  into  the  United  States. 
About  30  people  attended  a  Mass  celebrated  at  the  cemetery.  Every  year  scores  of  people  die  by  drowning  or 
from  heat  exhaustion  or  freezing  temperatures  as  they  take  dangerous  routes  through  mountains  and  deserts  to 
enter  the  United  States.  (CNS  photo  by  David  Maunt) 


diocese  to  do  so  as  a  consequence  of 
lawsuits  by  people  who  say  they  were 
sexually  abused  by  priests.  "In  the  end, 
Chapter  1 1  gives  everyone  a  sense  of 
finality  and  closure  with  fairness,  justice 
and  equity,"  Skylstad  said  in  a  news 
conference.  "Valid  claims  will  be  set- 
tled. The  diocese  will  continue  its  min- 
istry." 

•  Ground  was  broken  for  a  $50  million 
30,000-square-foot  addition  for  St. 
Thomas  More  Catholic  Chapel  and 
Center  at  Yale  University.  Kerry 
Robinson,  Yale's  director  of  develop- 
ment, credited  the  idea  for  an  addition 
to  the  existing  center  to  the  vision  of 
former  Major  League  Baseball 
Commissioner  Fay  Vincent  Jr.,  a  Yale 
graduate. 

•  In  Baghdad,  Iraq,  car  bombs  went  off 
at  two  Orthodox  churches  and  at  St. 
John's  Chaldean  Catholic  Church  on 
Nov.  8.  Chaldean  Patriarch  Emmanuel- 
Karim  Delly  of  Baghdad  said,  "This  is 
the  third  time  our  churches — Catholic 
or  Orthodox — have  been  attacked." 

•  A  judge  overseeing  some  160  lawsuits 
in  northern  California  over  sexual  abuse 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has 
decided  clergy  personnel  files  that  are 
made  available  to  plaintiffs'  attorneys 
will  remain  confidential  unless  they  are 

introduced  as  evidence  at  a 
trial.  Rejecting  motions  for 
public  disclosure  filed  by  sev- 
eral news  organizations, 
Alameda  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  Ronald  M. 
Sabraw  also  ruled  that  the 
names  and  backgrounds  of 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  cases 
should  remain  confidential. 
•  Jean-Louis  Tauran,  a  for- 
mer Vatican  foreign  minister, 
said  the  preamble  to  the  new 
European  Union 
Constitution  should  have 
included  some  recognition  of 
the  role  of  religion  in 
Europe's  history.  The  consti- 
tution itself  is  "a  good  text," 
Cardinal  Tauran  told  stu- 
dents at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  on 
Nov.  3.  "The  problem  has 
been  with  the  preamble." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other 
sources. 
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End  of  'Catholic  Vote'?  Church  / 


The  "Catholic  vote"  sought  with  such 
determination  in  this  year's  presidential 
race  went  to  President  George  W.  Bush 
in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  rest 
of  the  country's  votes.  As  they  study 
results  from  this  year's  election,  analysts 
are  suggesting  that  the  frequency  with 
which  people  go  to  church  may  be  a  bet- 
ter predictor  of  how  people  vote  than 
their  religious  affiliation. 

In  programs  around  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  the  days  following  the  election 
on  Nov.  2,  political  scientists,  pollsters 
and  journalists  exercised  a  little  20/20 
hindsight  in  explaining  who  voted  how 
this  year.  Among  the  common  themes  of 
the  sessions  were  the  exit  poll,  which 
found  that  "moral  values"  was  the  most 
important  issue  for  voters  and  that 
Bush's  stronger  support  came  from  those 
who  attend  church  most  frequently. 

Exit  polling  done  for  The  Associated 
Press  and  television  networks  by  Edison 
Media  Research/Mi  to fsky  International, 
found  that  52  percent  of  Catholics  voted 
for  Bush  and  47  percent  voted  for 
Democratic  Senator  John  F.  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts.  Bush  was  elected  with  5 1 

of  the  popular  vote,  compared 
with  Kerry's  48  percent. 
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In  this  election,  people  of  all  faiths 
who  go  to  church  more  than  once  a 
week,  16  percent  of  voters,  voted  for 
Bush  by  64  percent  to  3  5  percent.  Those 
who  described  their  church  attendance  as 
weekly,  26  percent  of  voters,  voted  for 
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Douglas  Schoen  said  the  polls  they  had 
been  doing  throughout  the  campaign 
had  a  similar  list,  including  moral  values, 
and  neither  of  them  was  surprised  by  the 
outcome  of  the  exit  poll.  Despite  that, 
Schoen  said  the  Democratic  Party  never 
really  took  advantage  of  data  reflecting 
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voter  interest  in  values  to  use  moral 
terms  in  describing  the  party's  core 
issues,  like  caring  for  the  poor,  health 
care  and  protecting  the  environment. 
"The  Democrats  have  to  do  what  the 
Bush-Cheney  campaign  did,"  Schoen 
said:  "Frame  social  issues  in  values 
terms." 


Italians  to  'Accept,' 
Not  Take'  Each  Other 

Italian  brides  and  grooms  marrying  in 
Catholic  churches  will  no  longer  "take" 
each  other  as  husband  or  wife,  but  will 
"accept"  each  other.  "This  small  change 
of  wording  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
other  is  a  gift,  not  something  that  one 
takes  of  one's  own  accord,"  said  the  Rev. 
Sergio  Nicolli,  director  of  the  Italian 
bishops'  office  for  the  family.  The 
change  goes  into  effect  on  the  First 
Sunday  of  Advent,  Nov.  28,  with  other 
changes  in  the  rites  and  rituals  for  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony  approved  by 
the  Italian  bishops. 

"Some  of  the  changes,"  Father  Nicolli 
said,  "were  the  result  of  a  deeper  theo- 
logical understanding,  while  others  were 
motivated  by  cultural  changes,"  includ- 
ing the  fact  that  while  the  vast  majority 
of  Italians  are  baptized  Catholics,  very 


few  attend  Mass  regularly.  Catholic 
brides  or  grooms  who  are  not  regular 
churchgoers  or  those  marrying  a  non- 
Catholic  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
option  of  a  marriage  rite  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word,  not 
a  full  Mass,  "so  that  a  spouse  not  able  to 
receive  Communion  is  not  put  in  a  situ- 
ation of  difficulty,"  he  said. 

Two  new  options  are  offered  within 
the  celebration  of  a  wedding  Mass.  First, 
the  Catholic  bride  and  groom  may  begin 
their  procession  to  the  altar  from  the 
baptismal  font  holding  lighted  candles. 
"This  emphasizes  the  strict  connection 
between  marriage  and  one's  baptismal 
vocation,"  he  said.  The  second  option — 
the  recitation  of  a  litany  of  saints  before 
the  vows  are  exchanged — already  is  used 
in  many  countries,  he  said.  "As  at  a 
priest's  ordination,  the  couple  can  call 
on  the  assistance  of  the  whole  church, 
including  the  saints  in  heaven,  to  help 
them  live  their  vocation  faithfully," 
Father  Nicolli  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Diocese  of  Spokane  will  file  for 
Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  protection  at 
the  end  of  November,  Bishop  William 
S.  Skvlstad  announced.  It  is  the  third 


RESIDENTS  IN  MIGRANT  GRAVEYARD.  Local  residents  of  Holtville,  Calif.,  visit  the  county  graveyard  on  Nov.  7, 
where  more  than  360  unidentified  migrants  are  buried  who  died  while  crossing  illegally  into  the  United  States. 
About  30  people  attended  a  Mass  celebrated  at  the  cemetery.  Every  year  scores  of  people  die  by  drowning  or 
from  heat  exhaustion  or  freezing  temperatures  as  they  take  dangerous  routes  through  mountains  and  deserts  to 
enter  the  United  States.  (CNS  photo  by  David  Maunt) 


diocese  to  do  so  as  a  consequence  of 
lawsuits  by  people  who  say  they  were 
sexually  abused  by  priests.  "In  the  end, 
Chapter  1 1  gives  everyone  a  sense  of 
finality  and  closure  with  fairness,  justice 
and  equity,"  Skylstad  said  in  a  news 
conference.  "Valid  claims  will  be  set- 
tled. The  diocese  will  continue  its  min- 
istry." 

•  Ground  was  broken  for  a  $50  million 
30,000-square-foot  addition  for  St. 
Thomas  More  Catholic  Chapel  and 
Center  at  Yale  University.  Kerry 
Robinson,  Yale's  director  of  develop- 
ment, credited  the  idea  for  an  addition 
to  the  existing  center  to  the  vision  of 
former  Major  League  Baseball 
Commissioner  Fay  Vincent  Jr.,  a  Yale 
graduate. 

•  In  Baghdad,  Iraq,  car  bombs  went  off 
at  two  Orthodox  churches  and  at  St. 
John's  Chaldean  Catholic  Church  on 
Nov.  8.  Chaldean  Patriarch  Emmanuel- 
Karim  Delly  of  Baghdad  said,  "This  is 
the  third  time  our  churches — Catholic 
or  Orthodox — have  been  attacked." 

•  A  judge  overseeing  some  160  lawsuits 
in  northern  California  over  sexual  abuse 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has 
decided  clergy  personnel  files  that  are 
made  available  to  plaintiffs'  attorneys 
will  remain  confidential  unless  they  are 

introduced  as  evidence  at  a 
trial.  Rejecting  motions  for 
public  disclosure  filed  by  sev- 
eral news  organizations, 
Alameda  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  Ronald  M. 
Sabraw  also  ruled  that  the 
names  and  backgrounds  of 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  cases 
should  remain  confidential. 
•  Jean-Louis  Tauran,  a  for- 
mer Vatican  foreign  minister, 
said  the  preamble  to  the  new 
European  Union 
Constitution  should  have 
included  some  recognition  of 
the  role  of  religion  in 
Europe's  history.  The  consti- 
tution itself  is  "a  good  text," 
Cardinal  Tauran  told  stu- 
dents at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  on 
Nov.  3.  "The  problem  has 
been  with  the  preamble." 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other 
sources. 
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Of  Other  Things 


The  Challenge  of 
Being  Right 

£  Jesus  told  us  to  love  one  another;  he 
didn't  say  to  outwit  one  another.' 


I am  NOT  certain  whether  it's 
my  personality  or  a  result  of  a  tra- 
ditional Catholic  background, 
but  I  frequently  find  myself  mak- 
ing resolutions.  I  respond  to  all 
the  typical  opportunities  to  start  over — 
New  Year's  Day,  Advent,  Lent — and  also 
create  some  of  my  own.  The  Easter  sea- 
son, springtime,  is  usually  one  of  the  lat- 
ter. Many  of  my  new  beginnings  involve 
an  attitude  or  behavior  I  want  to  let  die  so 
that  something  more  positive  can  come 
alive  in  me.  It's  no  wonder,  then,  that  this 
death-to-resurrection  season,  both  in  the 
church  and  in  nature,  leads  me  to  reflect 
again  on  my  own  history  of  dyings  and 
risings. 

In  doing  so  recently,  it  struck  me 
how  some  attitudes  were  much  easier  to 
maintain  without  guilt  when  I  was 
younger — being  self-righteous,  for 
example.  I  loved  a  good  argument  in  my 
youthful  days  and  delighted  in  proving  to 
my  "opponent"  that  I  was  right.  I  had  no 
difficulty  criticizing  anyone  else's  behav- 
ior, since  I  considered  my  own  as,  ordi- 
narily, beyond  reproach.  I  had  occasional 
lapses  into  greater  self-awareness,  but 
could  usually  rationalize  my  way  back 
into  righteousness  before  long. 

I  don't  know  exactly  when  I  began  to 
realize  that  needing  to  be  right  can  some- 
have  negative  consequences.  My 
mother  tried  to  teach  me  that  truth  when 
enager  arguing  with  my  sister 
lay  about  whose  turn  it  was  to  do 
uisehold  chore.  After  several 
rchanges,  my  sister  finally 
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shouted  at  me,  "Okay,  you  win,"  then 
burst  into  tears  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 
I  can  still  see  the  look  in  my  mother's 
eyes  when  she  asked  me,  "Was  that 
worth  it,  just  to  be  right?"  My  satisfaction 
at  winning  changed  rapidly  to  a  combina- 
tion or  guilt  and  remorse. 

In  the  years  since,  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  learn  that  the  effects  of 
self-righteousness  can  be  much  more 
devastating  than  my  sister's  tears.  It  is 
surely  that  tendency  at  its  most  extreme 
that  led  to  the  Holocaust,  as  well  as  to 
myriad  religious  wars  from  the  Crusades 
to  the  current  crises  in  the  Middle  East. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fanatic  need  to  con- 
vince others  that  being  right  is  more 
important  than  life  itself,  suicide  bomb- 
ings would  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Nearer  to  home,  many  relationships 
are  broken  every  day  because  of  one  part- 
ner's need  to  prove  that  his  or  her  view  of 
some  issue  is  the  "right"  one. 

Several  years  ago  I  met  with  a  couple 
for  marital  therapy  who  cared  more 
about  establishing  the  validity  of  their 
opposing  views  on  a  number  of  topics 
than  they  did  about  rescuing  their  mar- 
riage from  disaster.  When  I  suggested 
that  their  tendency  to  continue  defend- 
ing their  positions  was  not  helpful,  die 
woman  told  me  she  had  no  intention  of 
being  the  kind  of  nonassertive  wife  who 
blindly  accepts  her  husband's  opinions  as 
her  own.  Her  husband  informed  me  that 
it  would  be  unreasonable  for  him  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  views  of  his  wife,  who 
was  not  working  outside  the  home  and 
did  not  know  much  about  important 
matters  like  finances  or  parenting.  I  felt, 
at  the  time,  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
two  warring  armies  determined  to  fight 
to  the  death  for  their  right  to  be  "right." 


I  wish  I  had  known  then  a  truth  that 
the  years,  and  many  mistakes,  have 
taught  me:  One  of  the  surest  ways  to 
overcome  the  need  to  be  right  is  to  want 
something  else  even  more.  An  older  sis- 
ter in  my  religious  community  told  me 
her  idea  of  that  "something  else"  we 
should  need  when  I  visited  her  a  few 
years  ago.  I  was  explaining  what  had 
happened  at  a  recent  community  meet- 
ing, telling  her  about  a  heated  discussion 
over  an  issue  of  great  importance  to  me 
at  the  time.  I  wanted  her  to  be  on  "my 
side,"  to  agree  that  I  was  right,  so  I  was 
speaking  to  her  with  a  rather  passionate 
intensity.  She  answered  me  with  both 
kindness  and  wisdom:  "Honey,  being 
right  isn't  what  really  matters;  it's  caring 
that  counts.  Jesus  told  us  to  love  one 
another;  he  didn't  say  to  outwit  one 
another." 

Although  I  definitely  agree  with  that 
wonderfully  wise  sister,  it  is  not  easy  for 
me  to  live  that  truth.  What  has  been 
most  helpful  through  the  years  is  learn- 
ing that  being  right  just  is  not  enough. 
More  is  demanded  of  us  if  loving  one 
another  is  what  matters  most.  It  is  surely 
our  motivation  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence. When  standing  up  for  what  is  right 
is  the  most  loving  thing  to  do,  there  is  no 
question  that  we  are  called  to  be  there. 
Wanting  to  be  right  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  ego  or  to  win  over  someone  else, 
though,  does  not  fit  the  criteria  for  being 
loving.  My  teenage  arguments  with  my 
sister,  like  the  tenacious  stance  of  the 
couple  in  marital  counseling,  were  more 
about  winning  than  caring. 

I  find  hope  and  courage  to  continue 
learning  as  I  witness  the  cycle  of  the 
seasons,  knowing  that  spring  will  always 
follow  winter,  and  that  in  Holy  Week, 
every  Good  Friday  will  usher  in  anoth- 
er Easter.  These  yearly  passages  remind 
me  that  what  matters  most  is  not  get- 
ting it  "right"  about  being  "right"  once 
and  for  all.  What  is  more  important  is 
staying  in  the  struggle,  failing  and  suc- 
ceeding, falling  and  rising,  dying  and 
birthing,  believing  all  the  while  that  an 
indiscriminately  gracious  God  is  always 
with  us,  loving  us  as  surely  when  we 
stumble  as  when  we  soar. 

Ellen  Rufft 
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Sister  Ignace  Schell,  80  (seated),  who  now 
resides  at  Our  Lady  of  Wisdom  Healthcare 

|     Center  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  with  Sister  Mary 

I    John  Code,  74,  a  staff  member. 


After  spending  their  lives  in  tireless  service,  they  now  depend 

on  the  generosity  of  others. 

Making  the  Ask 

-  BY  SHERRYL  WHITE  - 

They're  coming.  Just  as  surely  as  pumpkins  and  cornstalks  are  appear- 
ing on  porches  and  doorsteps,  you'll  soon  see  them  popping  up  from 
behind  pulpits.  Microphone  in  one  hand,  scribbled  notes  discreetly 
clutched  in  the  other,  the  men  and  women  religious  of  the  country  are 
coming  to  your  parish.  In  the  parlance  of  fund-raising  circles,  they're 
going  to  "make  the  ask."  In  more  subde  phrasing,  you'll  be  invited  to  "Share  in  the 


SHERRYL  WHITE,  C.S.J. ,  a  psychologist,  is  director  of  Consultation  and  Facilitation  Services, 
which  serves  congregations  of  women  religious  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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Care."  This  December  is  the  time  for  the  17th  annual 
national  appeal  for  the  Retirement  Fund  for  Religious.  Their 
prayer-filled  hope  is  the  same:  that  you  will  donate  some  of 
your  hard-won  money  to  the  appeal. 

Statistics  provided  by  the  National  Religious  Retirement 
Office  are  stark,  die  need  clear: 

•  projected  retirement  liability  of  $6.1  billion  for 
American  religious  orders, 

•  daily  cost  of  $1.3  million  for  skilled  and  assisted  living 
nursing  care  for  over  12,000  religious  men  and  women, 

•  40,000  Catholic  religious  past  the  age  of  70. 

Those  are  the  numbers,  but  I  don't  consider  them  the 
heart  of  die  appeal.  The  real  meaning  is  hidden  in  the  gentle 
lives  of  the  women  and  men  religious  who  are  now  in  need  of 
diose  funds.  The  depth  of  the  appeal  is  found  not  in  the  soar- 
ing numbers  but  in  the  profound  holiness  of  those  religious 
who,  after  offering  their  entire  adult  lives  in  service,  find 
themselves  having  to  rely  on  the  generosity  of  others. 

It  is  not  an  easy  place  in  which  to  be.  We  all  like  to  be  in 
control,  to  be  the  ones  able  to  help,  to  give  to  others.  That  is 
exactly  where  these  religious  have  stood  for  most  of  their 
lives,  serving  tirelessly,  usually  for  insignificant  stipends  at 
best,  in  schools,  hospitals,  parishes  and  social  agencies  across 
our  country.  But  now  life  is  asking  of  them  another  form  of 
giving,  of  self-emptying. 

We  religious  profess  in  our  philosophies  of  aging  and 
community  documents  that  in  their  faithfulness,  elders  con- 
tinue to  be  vital  members  of  our  communities,  valued  con- 
tributors to  our  world.  But  I  wonder  if  they  believe  it.  Aging- 
is  clothed  in  mystery  that  can  confound  as  easily  as  it  can 
astonish. 


Some  time  ago,  I  found  myself  in  just  such  a  paradoxical 
situation.  In  less  than  a  month,  my  religious  community  had 
buried  three  of  our  sisters.  These  women  had  been  our 
friends,  our  companions,  our  mentors;  women  of  grace  and 
wisdom.  But  something  bigger  than  personal  loss  was  taking 
place  in  those  funeral  rites.  As  we  looked  around  at  one 
another,  gathered  for  the  wakes,  funerals  and  receptions,  it 
was  as  if  we  could  see  our  community  literally  dwindling 
before  our  eyes.  Our  congregation  was  aging.  We  seemed  to 
be  growing  old,  and  it  felt  terrible. 

This  particular  afternoon,  it  suddenly  became  more  than 
I  could  bear.  I  needed  to  escape  die  noise  of  grieving,  so  I 
walked  to  die  cemetery  behind  our  motherhouse.  I  stood 
there  alone,  my  feet  mired  in  the  freshly  dug  earth  of  new 
graves,  and  I  tried  to  pray.  "What  is  it  with  this  aging  busi- 
ness, God?  Where  are  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  life  in 
diminishment  and  aging?  Failing  eyesight,  hearing  loss,  slips 
in  memory,  the  constant  companionship  of  physical  aches 
and  pains,  limited  mobility,  increased  dependence,  death 
drawing  near — how  are  we  supposed  to  hold  up  in  the  face  of. 
such  adversities?" 

It  was,  I  suppose,  more  of  a  lament  than  a  prayer.  I  was 
losing  heart.  A  large  portion  of  my  life  is  spent  working  with 
senior  members  of  religious  congregations.  Traveling  to 
communities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  I  speak  with 
them  about  their  joys  and  sorrows,  consolations  and  desola- 
tions, blessings  and  wounds.  Together  we  seek  to  find  and 
believe  in  a  desire  for  living  that  is  not  bounded  by  the 
restrictions  of  advancing  years.  Together  we  search  for  what 
can  be  done  to  facilitate  and  ensure  a  rich  quality  of  life,  a 
life  that  speaks  of  passion  and  depth,  of  holiness,  of  God. 
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Usually  I  move  with  great  energy  in  my  ministry,  for  the 
women  I  work  with  give  me  hope.  They  are  women1  who 
have  lived  lives  of  faithful  constancy  through  decades  of 
incredibly  challenging  change.  They  are  women  who  have 
spent  dieir  entire  lives  in  service,  and  who  still  are  seeking, 
longing  to  contribute  to  our  world.  But  this  day,  it  was  too 
close.  This  time  it  was  my  community,  my  sisters.  Having 
buried  three  friends,  I  was  beaten.  Age  and  death,  two  inti- 
mate companions  of  life,  had  sapped  me  of  hope. 

Standing  there  in  the  cemetery,  my  prayer  seemed  to  no 
avail.  No  voices,  visions  or  blinding  insights  served  to  com- 
fort my  heart.  I  was  not  knocked  off  my  horse  that  after- 
noon. With  some  measure  of  disgust,  I  turned  to  leave,  and 
in  doing  so  caught  sight  of  one  of  our  sisters  making  her 
way  up  the  hill.  Inch  by  inch,  she  was  pushing  her  walker 
ahead  of  her,  pausing  briefly  to  pray  at  the  various  Stations 
of  the  Cross  that  line  our  pathway.  "That  is  ridiculous,"  I 
thought,  and  moved  to  get  a  car  in  which  to  drive  her  up  the 
hill  to  the  cemetery.  Instead,  for  some  reason,  I  stopped. 
Sister  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  apparent  distress,  so  while 
she  continued  her  walk,  ever  so  slowly  making  her  way  up 
the  path,  I  stood  silently  to  watch. 

I  don't  know  how  much  time  passed.  It  is  a  long  path 
and  her  steps  were  tiny.  But  while  I  was  watching  her,  I 
began  to  see  her  life  pass  before  me,  and  in  her  life,  the  life 
of  our  community.  I  saw  a  woman — and  in  her  a  communi- 
ty— of  quiet  simplicity,  generous  spirit,  affirming  love,  a 
ready  smile,  forgiving  memory  and  a  deepening  desire  for 
God.  It  doesn't  get  much  better  than  that.  This  woman  was 
one  of  my  sisters.  This  woman  was  my  friend.  And  like  our 
community,  she  was  growing  old. 

As  she  walked  along  the  stations  that  marked  the  final 
hours  of  Jesus'  life,  her  journey  itself  became  for  me  a  sort 
of  Stations  of  the  Cross.  Watching  her,  I  found  myself 
drawn  into  the  mystery  that  is  central  to  life,  death  and  res- 
urrection. I  felt  deeply  the  love  that  refused  to  yield  to 
boundaries  and  efforts  of  self-protection.  I  sensed  the  love 
that  freely  chose  to  yield  to  absolute  emptying  of  self,  a  love 
ultimately  consummated  in  deliberate  surrender.  I  knew  of 
the  love  that  is  life. 

Lost  in  my  musings,  I  jumped  when  I  felt  my  friend's 
hand  on  my  shoulder.  Slowly  setting  her  walker  aside,  she 
turned  me  toward  herself  and  took  my  head  in  her  hands, 
tears  streaming  down  both  our  faces.  She  did  not  ask  why  I 
was  crying.  She  simply  stood  there  and  cried  with  me.  We 
cried  for  our  friends,  for  ourselves,  for  our  community.  Ever 
so  softly,  she  said,  "We  are  growing  old,  my  friend."  I  nod- 
ded and  knew  she  had  uttered  an  unalterable  truth.  She  and 
I  and  our  whole  community  were  aging;  it  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  degrees. 

Silently,  we  stood  in  the  presence  of  that  truth.  Then 
again,  she  said,  "We  are  growing  old,  my  friend."  But  this 


time,  as  I  continued  to  nod  in  response,  she  added,  with  a 
slight  smile,  "And  it  is  wonderful!"  Again,  a  truth  was 
between  us,  and  we  stood  silently,  almost  without  breathing, 
to  honor  it. 

I  am  still  trying  to  unfold  that  truth:  "We  are  growing- 
old,  and  it  is  wonderful."  Somehow,  it  seems  that  the  won- 
der of  life  is  intimately  connected  to  the  wonder  of  aging.  If 
we  are  breathing,  we  are  alive;  and  if  we  are  alive,  we  are 
aging;  and  if  we  are  aging,  we  will  eventually  grow  old.  But 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  embrace  our  aging,  our  growing 
old  and  to  do  it  gracefully,  lovingly,  passionately,  hopefully, 
with  deep  desire  and  in  God.  Closely  intertwined,  one  with 
the  other,  we  are  all  tumbling  about  in  that  depth  and 
breath  and  height  of  grace  that  life  holds  for  us.  Together, 
each  responsible  for  the  other,  we  can  move  into  God's  invi- 
tation of  aging  with  dignity  and  delight. 

In  the  cemetery  that  afternoon,  ever  so  slowly,  smiles 
began  to  work  their  way  through  our  tears  as  Sister  and  I 
stood  together.  "Thank  you,"  I  said  to  my  friend,  and  the 
moment  was  over.  It  was  that  simple.  Most  beauty  is.  Pain 
had  been  shared,  wisdom  passed  and  the  mystery  of  life  con- 
tinued onward.  In  its  wake,  joined  arm  in  arm,  my  friend 
and  I  turned  to  journey  together  in  community,  back  down 
the  path,  into  our  lives  of  aging  grace.  We  are  growing  old, 
and  it  is  wonderful.  Won't  you  join  us,  and  "Share  in  die 
Care?"  That  is  our  real  "ask." 


POVERTY  NEVER  TAKES  A  HOLIDAY. 


Take  a  moment  from  your  busy  holiday  prepara- 
tions to  think  of  those  who  have  no  food,  no  home, 
and  no  hope.  Please  open  your  heart  and  give  gen- 
erously today  at  holiddy.catholiccharitiesinfo.org  to 
help  people  in  need  have  a  happy  holiday  season 
and  a  more  hopeful  New  Year. 

CALL  800-919-9338 
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Hospitality  to  Strangers 

An  unusual  ministry  for  prisoners'  familes.    by  george  m.  anderson 


MARTHA  STEWART 
expressed  disap- 
pointment upon 
learning  that  she 
would  be  serving  her  sentence  at 
the  federal  women's  prison  in 
Alderson,  W.Va.  Its  remoteness, 
she  said  through  a  lawyer  prior  to 
her  arrival,  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  friends,  family  members 
and  attorneys  to  visit.  But  when 
they  do,  it  is  unlikely  that  many 
will  be  staying  at  the  non-profit 
Alderson  House  of  Hospitality. 
Its  clientele  consists  primarily  of 
low-income  persons  who,  after 
driving  hundreds  of  miles,  are 
only  too  grateful  to  sleep  in  sur- 
roundings that,  though  humble, 
are  clean,  safe  and  supportive. 

Alderson  House's  co-man- 
agers, John  and  Hillary  Benish, 
consider  theirs  to  be  a  Gospel- 
based  ministry.  "We  end  up  receiving  more  than  we  give," 
said  Hillary  in  an  interview.  Together,  the  Benishes  offer 
not  only  lodging,  but  food,  transportation  and  counseling 
to  families  visiting  loved  ones  at  the  correctional  facility, 
which  currently  holds  over  1,000  women.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  building,  that  number  will  jump  to  1,400, 
a  sign  that  the  rate  of  incarceration  for  women  is  growing 
even  faster  than  it  is  for  men  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  remote  location  of  the  prison,  techni- 
cally  known  as  the  Alderson  Federal  Prison  Camp,  many 
women  receive  no  visits  at  all,  a  circumstance  that  adds  to 
pain  of  the  incarceration  experience  itself.  The  visi- 
ravel  difficulties  are  worsened  by  the  fact  that  both 
iound  and  Amtrak  have  ended  their  services  to  the 
area.  "But  if  they  can  get  to  within  an  hour's 
e,  we'll  pick  them  up,"  John  said.  The  inac- 
the  prison,  in  a  mountainous  region  of  south- 
■  Virginia,  is  typical  of  many  penal  facilities 

PERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


Hillary  and  John  Benish  are 
co-managers  of  Alderson 
House  in  Alderson,  W.Va. 


throughout  the  country.  The  Benishes  see  this  as  a  reflec- 
tion of  an  out-of-sight-out-of-mind  mentality  prevalent  in 
the  American  criminal  justice  system,  as  well  as  indicative 
of  a  not-in-my-backyard  attitude.  Both  viewpoints  repre- 
sent what  they  call  a  sad  commentary  on  how  offenders  are 
dealt  with,  whether  at  the  state  or  federal  level. 

Because  of  what  they  see  as  a  promise  of  more  jobs  in 
economically  depressed  areas,  however,  rural  communities 
continue  to  vie  with  one  another  for  the  construction  of 
new  facilities.  But  that  promise  seldom  holds  true,  because 
nowadays  relatively  few  of  the  new  jobs  go  to  local  resi-  j 
dents.  "The  prison  industry  has  become  career  oriented,"  i 
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Hillary  explained,  "and  in  the  hiring  of  personnel  it  focus- 
es on  a  larger  geographical  area  than  in  earlier  times."  At 
the  Alderson  facility,  for  instance,  she  said  that  new 
employees  must  sign  a  statement  expressing  their  willing- 
ness to  re-locate  if  asked  to  do  so.  Years  ago,  many  local 
people  worked  at  the  prison,  and  some  lived  on  the  prop- 
erty itself.  The  town  of  Alderson  still  has  retirees  from 
"the  institution,"  as  residents  call  it. 

Although  it  is  a  minimum  security  facility,  the  sen- 
tences the  women  have  received  even  for  nonviolent,  first- 
time  offenses  are  generally  long.  The  average  stay  is  five- 
and-a-half  years.  Such  sentences  are  far  more  than  Martha 
Stewart's  few  months  for  lying  about  a  stock  sale.  By  way 
of  contrast  with  her  offense,  the  Benishes  said  that  drug 
offenses  account  for  60  to  75  percent  of  the  convictions  for 
which  most  of  the  women  are  serving  time. 

Drug  offenses,  in  fact,  continue  to  constitute  the  pri- 
mary cause  for  our  ever  expanding  prison  population — 
primarily  because  of  the  mandatory  minimum  sentencing 
provisions  adopted  decades  ago  at  both  federal  and  state 
levels.  Intended  to  be  a  primary  weapon  in  the  war  against 
drugs,  these  laws  all  but  eliminated  judicial  discretion. 
Thus,  a  first-time  offender  convicted  of  selling  a  small 
amount  of  a  controlled  substance  might  have  to  serve  as 
many  years  as  a  prior  offender  guilty  of  more  serious 
crimes — including  homicide. 


Among  the  harshest  laws  of  this  kind  are  the  so-called 
Rockefeller  laws  in  New  York  State,  which  call  for  a  penal- 
ty of  15  years  for  the  sale  of  two  ounces  of  a  controlled 
substance  like  cocaine  or  for  the  possession  of  four  ounces. 
The  consequences  of  these  mandatory  minimum  laws  are 
evident  at  Alderson.  The  Benishes  point  out  that  as  many 
as  three  quarters  of  the  women  there  are  first-time  offend- 
ers. Of  these,  about  half  were  convicted  not  of  selling 
drugs,  but  of  conspiracy.  Their  connection  with  a  drug 
sale  may  have  been  as  peripheral  as  passing  on  a  message. 

The  Alderson  prison  has  the  advantage  of  offering  a 
nine-month  drug  rehabilitation  program  that  the  Benishes 
describe  as  useful.  Those  who  successfully  complete  it, 
they  said,  have  as  much  as  a  year  cut  from  their  sentences. 
But  as  with  substance  abuse  programs  in  other  penal  insti- 
tutions, Alderson  s  has  a  waiting  list.  A  further  restriction 
limits  entrance  into  the  program  to  those  who  can  prove 
their  addiction  or  those  with  a  court  order  mandating 
treatment.  "We  feel,"  they  said,  "that  the  program  would 
be  of  benefit  to  almost  all  the  women."  But  when  the 
Benishes  proposed  that  to  the  prison  authorities,  "they  just 
laughed  at  our  suggestion." 

An  even  graver  issue  concerns  offspring.  A  majority7  of 
the  women  at  Alderson  have  children  for  whom  they  were 
the  primary  care  givers  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  The 
Benishes  said  that  many  of  their  guests  are  fathers.  They — 
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along  with  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and  other  rela- 
tives— perforce  become  the  children's  primary  caregivers. 
The  psychological  and  material  costs  are  great,  not  just  for 
the  substitute  parents,  but  for  the  children  themselves, 
who  are  growing  up  without  their  birth  mothers.  Studies 
have  shown  that  children  with  one 
parent  in  prison  are  at  high  risk  of  run- 
ning afoul  of  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem. WTien  both  parents  are  incarcer- 
ated, the  Benishes  observed,  the  risk  is 
even  greater,  no  matter  how  loving  the 
surrogate  parents  may  be.  It  is  these 
who  primarily  fill  the  Alderson 
Hospitality  House  from  Friday  to 
midday  Monday.  As  many  as  67  people 
can  be  accommodated,  "with  some 
squeezing  and  good  will,"  as  Hillary 
put  it.  Prison  visits  are  not  allowed  on 
other  days,  but  the  Benishes  are  kept 
busy  with  "pick-ups" — relatives  and 
boyfriends  who  come  during  the  week 
to  pick  up  incarcerated  women  on  the  day  of  their  release. 

Knowing  that  their  guests  are  generally  hard  pressed 
financially,  the  Benishes  make  no  charge  for  the  lodging  or 
the  meals  they  provide.  Some  guests  leave  donations,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  operating  cost  is  met  through  their 


The  bonds 
uniting  the  guests 
are  strengthened 
further  when  they 
encounter  one 
another  at  the 
prison. 


newsletter,  The  Trumpet.  The  bonds  among  the  guests, 
particularly  among  those  who  have  met  there  before,  often 
become  so  strong  that  the  Benishes  speak  of  a  virtual  fra- 
ternity, one  that  includes  the  Benishes  themselves. 
"Because  we  eat  our  meals  together,  and  because  guests 
often  share  bedrooms,  we  get  to  know 
one  another  well,"  Hillary  said.  These 
bonds  uniting  the  guests  are  strength- 
ened further  when  they  encounter 
one  another  at  the  prison;  family 
members  of  one  prisoner  might  be 
introduced  by  that  inmate  to  another, 
who  introduces  her  own  visitors. 

Although  Hillary  and  John  have 
been  at  the  hospitality  house  for  close 
to  a  decade,  it  was  already  well  estab- 
lished by  the  time  of  their  arrival.  In 
the  mid-1970s,  another  husband  and 
wife,  who  had  accompanied  several 
children  to  see  their  mother  at  the 
prison,  saw  the  need.  They  urged  the 
peace  activist  community  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  help 
establish  a  house  for  visitors  so  that  they  would  not  have  to 
sleep  in  their  cars.  Dorothy  Day  also  provided  encourage- 
ment and  helped  to  raise  funds  to  begin  the  ministry. 
During  those  first  years,  several  couples  volunteered  to 
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Adam's  Return 

The  Five  Promises  of  Male  Initiation 

Richard  Rohr  has  discovered  that 
initiation  rites  have  been  a  part 
of  every  culture  for  thousands 
of  years.  In  this  comprehensive 
book  on  male  initiation,  Rohr 
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understand  the  importance  of 
male  initiation  rights  in  transforming 
our  lives. 
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This  honest  but  compassionate 
insider's  account  is  one  of  the  best 
accounts  yet  of  what  the  priest- 
hood means  and  why  it  still  mat- 
ters deeply.  Authority  Bleichner 
offers  this  fascinating  glimpse 
into  the  eyes  of  priests  —  what  it  means  to  be  a  priest  and  to 
live  through  the  remarkable  changes  of  the  past  30  years. 
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to  be  brothers  and  sisters  to  one  anoth- 
er— we're  not  up  here  and  they're  down 
there."  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Hillary  and  John  agree  that  they  receive 
more  than  they  give.  ES 
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Hillary  and  John  agree  that  they  receive 
more  than  they  give.  0 
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manage  Alderson  House.  The  Benishes 
are  the  fifth  to  do  so,  and  they  came  in 
answer  to  what  they  felt  was  a  call  to 
work  among  the  poor.  "In  the  psalms, 
we  read  that  'the  Lord  hears  the  cry  of 
the  poor',"  John  said,  "so  if  you  want  to 
hear  God,  you  need  to  be  close  to 
them." 

The  Benishes'  commitment  to  their 
work  among  the  poor  is  reflected  in 
their  personal  lifestyle:  bone  simple. 
They  do  the  cooking  for  the  guests.  For 
heating  fuel,  they  burn  wood  that  they 
gather  themselves,  and  they  tend  the 
garden  that  provides  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  food.  They  also  do  all  the 
cleaning,  including  washing  the  sheets 
from  the  main  house  and  a  more 
recently  acquired  second  building,  as 
well  as  from  the  bedrooms  in  the  house 
whose  lower  floor  serves  as  the  local 
Catholic  church.  Apart  from  two  elder- 
ly women  volunteers  who  provide  some 
assistance  (one  washes  the  towels),  they 
have  only  one  full-time  volunteer — a 
guest  from  Tennessee,  a  former  handy- 
man, who  stayed  on  to  be  close  to  his 
wife  after  she  received  a  long  sentence. 
"They  lost  everything,  even  their 
house,"  Hillary  said,  "but  his  strong 
faith  background  led  us  to  invite  him  to 
work  with  us." 

In  some  respects,  the  factor  that 
binds  together  guests,  volunteers  and 
the  Benishes  themselves  most  firmly  is 
their  faith — Christian  and  non- 
Christian  alike.  (The  Benishes  are 
Catholic.)  "On  Saturday  evening,  we 
have  sessions  of  prayer  and  sharing  for 
anyone  who  wants  to  attend,"  Hillary 
said.  "A  little  Scripture  is  read,  and  then 
we  bring  our  concerns  to  the  Lord." 
These  gatherings,  she  added,  have  been 
supportive  not  only  for  the  guests,  but 
for  the  Benishes  too,  helping  them  to 
"clarify  some  of  our  own  issues." 
Hillary  Benish  spoke  of  how  "we  all  try 
to  be  brothers  and  sisters  to  one  anoth- 
er— we're  not  up  here  and  they're  down 
there."  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Hillary  and  John  agree  that  they  receive 
more  than  they  give.  0 
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Faith  in 


A  TWo-Sided  Coin 

Death  is  both  a  farewell  and 
a  welcome  home. 


BY  PAUL  SCANLON 

THIS  PARTICULAR  SUNDAY 
was  not  different  from  any 
other  summer  Sunday  at 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario 
parish  in  Mexicali — capital  of  the  state  of 
Baja  California  in  Mexico.  It  was  scorching 
hot,  with  people  milling  about,  finding 
shelter  in  a  bit  of  shade  in  the  patio 
fronting  the  church,  and  ladies  selling  tasty 
Mexican  food  and  fruit  juices  in  front  of 
the  church  to  raise  money  for  the  parish.  A 
young  man  parked  his  battered  pickup 
alongside  the  church  and  came  to  me  ask- 
ing if  I  would  bless  the  body  of  his  child 
before  he  went  to  bury  her.  I  asked  where 
the  body  was — thinking  it  was  at  his 
home — and  he  told  me  it  was  in  the  front 
of  his  truck.  Taken  aback,  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  street.  The  child  had  died  at 
birth,  he  said,  as  he  pulled  a  little  home- 
made box — the  size  shoes  come  in — from 
the  front  seat. 

I  invited  those  who  were  standing 
around  to  accompany  me,  and  at  my  urg- 
ing the  young  father  carried  the  little  box 
to  the  church  and  we  placed  it  on  the  altar. 
Everyone  gathered  around  as  I  said  a  bless- 
ing over  the  baby,  and  together  we  joined 
in  a  few  prayers  and  ended  with  a  Marian 
hymn.  I  struggled  to  find  something  help- 
ful, something  consoling  to  say  to  the 
father.  I  wish  I  could  have  said,  as  Jesus  did 
to  the  royal  official  whose  son  was  critical- 
You  may  go,  your  son  will  live"  (Jn 
4:50).  Befuddled,  all  I  could  think  of  was, 
:.s  like  she's  gone  home  before  you. 
She'll  be  waiting  there  for  you." 

anerals  in  Mexico  take  place 
s  of  death,  because  there  is 
mbalrning,  certainly  not  in 

o.p.,  is  director  of  Hispanic 
e  Archdiocese  of  Anchorage, 


the  case  of  the  poor  people.  The  young 
man  carried  the  child  off  and  drove  out  to 
bury  her  at  the  foot  of  El  Centinela,  "the 
Sentinel,"  a  2,000-foot  high  mountain 


whose  skirts  flirt  with  the  U.S.  border 
dividing  southeastern  California  from 
Mexico.  A  "do-it-yourself  type  of  ceme- 
tery is  located  there  for  the  neediest  fami- 
lies to  bury  their  dead.  Hundreds  of  white 
crosses,  some  flanked  by  plastic  flowers, 
others  overwhelmed  by  tumbleweeds,  are 
nesded  in  the  sandy,  rocky  soil — not  in 
neat  rows,  but  scattered  haphazardly  as 
space,  cactuses  and  boulders  allow.  Care  is 
needed  to  bury  the  bodies  deep  enough  to 
discourage  the  coyotes  from  digging  up 
the  remains.  Each  time  I  drove  past  this 
bleak  final  resting  place,  I  could  almost 
sense  the  tangible  presence  of  Jesus  keep- 
ing vigil  with  his  beloved  poor.  As  Jacob 
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said  after  wrestling  with  the  angel,  "This 
place  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God, 
the  gate  of  heaven"  (Gen  28:17). 

Life  is  an  awesome  gift,  and  the  more 
the  varied  leaves  of  our  lives  open  out  to 
God,  the  greater  the  joy,  the  richer  the 
beauty.  We  ought  not  wait  for  death  and 
resurrection  to  experience  the  heartbeat  of 
God's  love.  We  can  plunge  into  that 
immediacy  in  the  here  and  now. 
Everything  we  experience  can  be  nourish- 
ment for  our  spiritual  growth.  Life  is  a  call 
to  become  intimate  with  the  Jesus  who 
plays  hide-and-seek  with  us,  in  whose 
apprenticeship  we  learn  to  be  discoverers, 
to  savor  beauty,  to  share  pain  and  loss,  to 
be  formed  in  compassion.  A  lifelong 
friendship  with  the  Lord  will  lead  us  even- 
tually dirough  the  time  of  death  to  a 
greater  fullness  of  life.  In  his  Letter  to  the 
Elderly  of  1999,  Pope  John  Paul  II  quotes 
St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus'  statement  that  a 
person  "will  not  grow  old  in  spirit,  but  will 
accept  dissolution  as  the  moment  fixed  for 
the  freedom  that  must  come.  Gently  he 
w  ill  cross  into  the  beyond,  where  there  is 
neither  youth,  nor  old  age,  but  where  all 
are  perfect  in  spiritual  maturity." 

In  some  sense,  this  child,  who  never 
witnessed  die  rising  of  the  sun,  heard  the 
chatter  of  the  ravens  or  watched  a  sea  otter 
frolic  on  its  back,  is  mourned  because  she 
died  a  virgin  in  the  experience  of  earthly 
life.  She  never  saw  the  sparkle  in  a 
beloved's  eye,  the  mist  mingling  in  the  tops 
of  the  redwoods,  a  flaming  orange  sun  set- 
de  into  the  ocean's  horizon,  nor  did  she 
hear  the  song  of  the  whippoorwill. 

But  some  might  say  this  child  was 
blessed  for  that  very  fact.  I  have  known 
couples  who  decided  not  to  bring  children 
into  a  world  so  frightful  and  violent.  Might 
we  say,  rather,  that  she  is  blessed  not  for 
what  was  missed,  but  for  what  she  gained  so 
early,  and  be  heartened  thereby?  For  this 
child  took  a  direct  flight  from  here  to  eter- 
nity, with  no  stopovers  to  delay  her  arrival. 

Hasn't  she  immediately  experienced 
the  glory,  grandeur  and  beauty  of  an 
enamored  God  and  played  in  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  the  Almighty's  garden?  Hasn't 
she,  rather,  seen  the  twinkle  in  the  cre- 
ator's eye,  whereas  we  have  only  seen  his 
hand  in  the  glory  of  creation?  Hasn't  this 
child  heard  the  angels  sing,  witnessed  the 
Spirit  sending  forth  its  multifarious  trans- 
forming graces,  whereas  we  have  caught 
but  glimpses  and  hints  of  God's  tenuous 


presence  among  us?  Hasn't  she  prayed  for 
her  parents— and  they  to  the  child — that 
they  one  day  make  the  final  turn  on  the 
road  towards  home,  and  know  in  a 
moment  of  intense  intimacy  the  beauty  of 
their  child  in  a  deeper  way  than  they  would 
have  known  had  she  walked  with  them  for 
60  years?  When  we  arrive  home,  we  will 
find  our  loved  ones  arrived  ahead  of  us. 
They  will  be  there  to  welcome  and  guide 
us  around  a  Disneyland  that  Disney  never 
dreamed  of. 

Death  is  a  two-sided  coin:  at  once  a 
farewell  and  a  welcome  home.  Here  we 


only  experience  the  farewell  side  at  that 
metro  station  we  call  death.  We  who 
remain  behind  clutch  dearly  the  memories 
and  photos  of  our  beloved  ones.  But  those 
who  exit  here  and  climb  aboard  God's  train 
and  continue  homeward  will  experience  a 
welcome  greater  than  Times  Square  offers 
its  heroes.  I'm  sure  that  like  your  family 
who  have  gone  before  and  who  longingly 
await  you,  yes,  this  child  will  be  there  to 
welcome  home  her  father,  who  in  tears, 
amid  cacti  and  tumbleweeds,  buried  her 
earthly  remains.  "Why  do  you  seek  the  living 
one  among  the  dead?  He  is  not  here,  but  he 
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The  Face  of  the 
Poor  Is  Ours 

One  Nation, 
Underprivileged 

Why  American  Poverty 
Affects  Us  All 

By  Mark  Robert  Rank 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  368p  $29.95 
ISBN  0195101685 

Jan.  8  this  year  marked  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
declaration  of  "unconditional  war  on 
poverty  in  America,"  just  weeks  after  tak- 
ing office  in  the  wake  of  John  F. 
Kennedy's  assassination.  Johnson's  suc- 
cessor, Ronald  Reagan,  asserted  in  1988, 
however,  that  "Poverty  won." 

The  real  story  might  be  that  although 
the  War  on  Poverty  nearly  halved  the 
poverty  rate,  from  19  percent  to  11  per- 
cent between  1964  and  1973,  its  socioeco- 
nomic enemy  remained  as  elusive  as 
Johnson's  foreign  policy  adversary,  the 
Vietcong,  largely  because  it  was  not  well 
understood.  While  programs  responded 
to  chronic  unemployment  from  the  sup- 
ply side  with  job  training,  for  example, 
wages  stagnated  to  the  point  that  today's 
average  worker  earns  22  percent  less  in 
terms  of  purchasing  power  than  a  peer  in 
1973. 

Despite  alerts  raised  by  works  rang- 
ing from  Michael  Harrington's  seminal 
The  Other  America  to  Barbara 
Ehrenreich's  Nickel  and  Dimed:  On  (Not) 
Getting  by  in  America,  American  policy 
makers  and  the  public  continue  to  act  as 
if  poverty  is  the  largely  permanent 
socioeconomic  status  of  a  minority  of  cit- 
izens who  have  no  one  and  nothing  to 
blame  but  themselves  and  their  quasi- 
addiction  to  public  subsidies. 

Now  comes  the  academic  Mark 
Robert  Rank  in  One  Nation,  Under- 
privileged: Why  American  Poverty  Affects 
Us  All,  to  deliver  a  substantially  different 
message.  "A  majority  of  the  American 
population  will  encounter  poverty  and 
the  welfare  system  at  some  point  in  their 
lifetimes,"  he  writes,  predicting  that  by 
age  75,  three-fourths  of  the  population 
will  experience  poverty  or  near-poverty. 


As  Pogo  might  have  put  it,  we  have 
looked  at  the  face  of  poverty  and  it  is  our 
own. 

Rank  stands  out  amid  the  rising  cho- 
rus of  authors  who  are  decrying  wage  stag- 
nation and  widening  income  gap  in  that  he 
tackles  the  very  concept  of  poverty  and  its 
dimensions  to  demonstrate  how  and  why 
its  pervasiveness  makes  it  a  moral  and 
political  problem  that  affects  everyone. 
Anyone  following  the  research  discussion 
of  the  past  decade  knows  that  in  the 
United  States  poverty  is  usually  neither 
permanent  nor  attached  to  a  fixed  tenth  of 
the  population,  that  poverty  can  be  associ- 
ated with  a  combination  of  factors,  and 
that  "welfare  dependency"  is  a  misnomer. 

One  of  the  reasons  citizens  and 
politicians  think  otherwise,  Rank 
explains,  is  the  fixation  on  the  federal 
poverty  guidelines  in  a  way  that  their  cre- 
ator, the  economist  Molly  Orshansky, 
never  intended.  For  2004,  for  example, 
the  federal  government  describes  as  poor 
an  individual  with  no  dependents  who 
attempts  to  eat,  obtain  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing and  generally  survive  on  earnings  at 
or  below  $4.48  an  hour,  or  $9,3 10  a  year. 
Most  Americans  think  themselves  poor  at 
twice  those  earnings,  which  coincidental- 
ly  is  the  level  below  which  a  family  of 
four  becomes  statistically  poor. 

Another  conceptual  problem  is  that 
social  policy  assumes  that  poverty  is  a 
malfunction  of  the  U.S.  socioeconomic 
system.  Rank  follows  in  the  footsteps  of 
Harrington  in  arguing  that  the  American 
economy  is  a  rigged  game  of  musical  jobs 
in  which — aside  from  an  exceptional 
mass  mobilization  during  a  period  of 
global  war — there  has  never  been  enough 
work  at  adequate  pay  for  everyone.  The 
scarcity  greases  competition  among 
workers  and  keeps  wages  low. 

The  Reviewers 

Cecilio  Morales  has  covered  federal  policy 
as  a  journalist  in  Washington,  D.C.,  since 
1984.  He  is  currently  editor-in-chief  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  periodicals  Employment  and 
Training  Reporter  and  Welfare  To  Work. 

Thomas  Hughson,  S.J.,  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kirk  Zebolsky  is  a  freelance  writer  and  edi- 
tor based  in  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Rank,  a  professor  of  social  welfare  at 
Washington  University's  School  of 
Social  Work  in  St.  Louis,  could  have 
rested  his  case  here.  If  enough  people 
realized  that  very  deep  deprivation  is 
likely,  and  even  the  norm,  for  most  of  us 
at  one  time  or  another  in  our  lives,  our 
collective  thinking  would  change. 
Poverty  would  no  longer  be  the  Calvinist 
sin  the  Puritans  bequeathed  us,  but  an  ill 
that  threatens  us  all. 

He  has  gone  one  step  further.  In 
serving  up  what  he  describes  as  a  "new 
paradigm"  and  a  set  of  policy  recipes, 
Rank  has  adroitly  laid  out  much  of  the 
emerging  consensus  among  those  who 
study  wages,  job  creation,  economic 
mobility  and  the  supports  that  make  it 
possible,  such  as  housing  and  health  care. 
As  a  notable  bonus,  he  attempts  a  rea- 
sonable answer  to  the  perennial  question 
of  the  citizen  reader:  What  can  I  do? 

Lamentably,  in  two  chapters  that 
should  have  been  excised,  Rank  suc- 
cumbs to  an  academic  fad  brought  on  by 
President  George  W.  Bush's  "faith- 
based  initiative."  This  new  fashion  was 
embarrassingly  on  display  in  last  year's 
disappointing  series  of  public  dialogues 
between  the  otherwise  keen  social  policy 
scholars  Mary  Jo  Bane,  a  Catholic,  and 
Lawrence  Mead,  a  Protestant,  upon  pub- 
lication of  their  thin  joint  work  on  reli- 
gion and  welfare  reform.  Like  Bane  and 
Mead,  Rank's  offending  chapters  prove 
the  reverse  of  the  truism  among 
economists:  that  clerics  don't  understand 
the  real  world.  The  socioeconomic 
wonkerati  have  extremely  little  to  offer 
the  marketplace  of  ideas  about  religion 
beyond  what  they  learned  in  Sunday 
school.  They  shouldn't  try. 

Nothing  in  Rank's  chapter  on  the 
biblical  sources  for  the  idea  of  economic 
justice  will  surprise  anyone  who  has 
attended  a  parish  basement  discussion  on 
the  Catholic  bishops'  pastoral  letter  on 
the  economy.  Similarly,  in  tapping  the 
well  of  philosophy  from  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Rank 
fails  to  deliver  fresh  water.  The  educated 
reader  might  be  advised  to  skip  these  two 
middle  chapters. 

Still,  because  One  Nation,  Under- 
privileged makes  such  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  thinking  about  poverty, 
its  blemishes  should  be  regarded  as 
beauty  marks.  Cecilio  Morales 
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This  volume  of  essays  so  exemplifies  civil 


yet  strenuous  exchange  on  volatile  topics 
in  contemporary  Catholicism  that  it 
exceeds  a  search  for  common  Catholic 
ground  and  becomes  instead  that  much- 
praised,  seldom-found  reality:  a  commu- 
nity of  discourse.  And  that  takes  into 
account  the  sharp  point  in  Paul  Elie's  and 
Valerie  Sayers'  essays  that  all  the  discus- 
sion of  Catholic  communalism  does  not 
remove  the  solitude  in  writing,  believing, 
thinking — or  living,  for  that  matter.  I  rec- 
ommend the  volume  to  anyone  seeking  a 
constructive  path  in  divisive  times,  to 
parish  clergy,  to  women  and  men  reli- 


Denial  is  not  a  River  in  Egypt. 
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It  is  a  very  human  defense  against  the 
pain  of  reality. 

We  use  tlenial  to  shield  ourselves  from  unpleasant  reality,  so  we 
don  't  have  to  face  the  problem  of  alcoholic  priests,  deacons,  sisters, 

and  religious. 

Denial  is  available  to  all 
Alcoholics  use  it,  and  their  superiors  do,  too. 
It  prevents  the  alcoholic  from  getting  treatment. 
Left  to  its  own  devices,  denial  will  prove  fatal. 
But  when  denial  ends,  action  begins. 
And  action  is  the  key  to  recovery. 
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If  you  are  a  priest  or  religious  who  is  having  a  problem 
with  alcohol  or  know  a  person  in  religious  life  who  is  hax'ing  a 
problem  with  alcohol: 
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Hi  ■■■■■'^ 
Vice-President, 
Mission  Services 


Covenant  Health  System  (CHS),  a  member  of  the  St. 
Joseph  Health  System  (SJHS)  is  seeking  a  ministry 
leader  to  provide  executive  leadership  and  guidance  to 
the  Mission  Services  function  in  its  location  in  Lubbock, 
Texas.  A  comprehensive  health  care  delivery  system 
that  |oms  together  the  Methodist  tradition  with  the 
Sisters  of  St  Joseph  of  Orange  original  mission  of 
improving  the  health  and  quality  of  life  of  people  living 
within  the  communities  it  serves,  CHS  is  comprised  of 
five  hospitals,  a  large  medical  group,  multiple  clinics, 
and  is  enriched  by  the  commitment  of  more  than  6000 
employees  in  West  Texas  and  Eastern  New  Mexico. 

The  successful  candidate  will  provide  leadership  in 
promoting  and  integrating  mission,  vision  and  core 
values,  ensuring  the  healing  ministry  of  Jesus  is 
sustained  throughout  the  organization  in  strategy, 
human  resources,  organizational  culture,  leadership 
development,  and  key  decision-making.  This  position 
will  report  to  the  Sr.  VP  Mission  Integration  and  will 
serve  on  the  Executive  Team. 

Masters  degree  or  equivalent  experience  in  theology, 
health  care  administration,  organization  development, 
social  services  or  a  related  field  is  required.  A 
theoretical  and  practical  understanding  rooted  in 
sound  theology  of  the  mission  and  values  of  Catholic 
health  care  is  essential,  as  is  sensitivity  to  United 
Methodist  tradition.  Must  be  a  committed  Roman 
Catholic,  have  a  minimum  of  five  years  demonstrated 
exceptional  leadership,  superior  influence  and  commu- 
nication skills,  and  strong  teaching  and  organizational 
skills.  Previous  experience  in  a  Mission  leadership  role 
strongly  preferred. 

CHS  offers  a  collaborative  and  stimulating 
work  environment  where  contributions 
and  commitment  are  valued. 
For  consideration,  please 
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gious,  to  all  interested  in  U.S.  civic  life, 
and  to  faculty  and  students  doing  courses 
in  theology,  American  history,  cultural 
studies  or  Catholic  studies. 

Peggy  Steinfels,  former  editor  of 
Commonweal  magazine,  harvested  essays 
from  participants  in  what  must  have  been 
lively  meetings  sponsored  by  American 
Catholics  in  the  Public  Square,  a  three- 
year  project  (2000  to  2002)  funded  by  The 
Pew  Charitable  Trust  and  organized  by 
the  Commonweal  Foundation  and  the 
Washington-based  Faith  and  Reason 
Institute.  Reading  them  is  like  sitting  in  on 
some  of  the  best  conversations  you've 
heard  on  topics  that  raise  people's  blood 
pressure. 

The  New  York  Times  columnist 
Peter  Steinfels  and  Robert  Royal,  director 
of  the  Faith  and  Reason  Institute,  intro- 
duce the  tripartite  collection.  They  note 
the  "emergence  of  a  current  of  political 
liberalism  from  the  Progressive  Era 
onwards  that  at  many  points  converged 
with  the  Catholic  tradition  practically  but 
diverged  from  it  more  and  more  cultural- 
ly and  philosophically." 

Part  I,  "Against  the  Grain,"  moves 
from  an  overview  by  the  historian  John  T. 
McGreevy,  "Catholics  in  America: 
Antipathy  and  Assimilation,"  to  the  hot- 
button  topics  in  Luke  Timothy  Johnson's 
stirring  "Abortion,  Sexuality,  and 
Catholicism's  Public  Presence,"  and  two 
responses.  One,  by  Barbara  Dafoe 
Whitehead,  co-director  of  the  National 
Marriage  Project  at  Rutgers  University, 
adverts  to  the  prophetic  quality  in  church 
teaching  from  a  convert's  perspective. 
Another,  by  the  theologian  Susan  A.  Ross, 
makes  the  case  for  building  women's  per- 
spectives into  church  teachings  on  sexual- 
ity and  marriage  and  for  tolerating  some 
ambiguity  there  no  less  than  in  the  ethics 
of  warfare. 

Is  the  pro-life  agenda  prophetic  or 
misguided?  Richard  M.  Doerflinger, 
deputy  director  of  the  Secretariat  for  Pro- 
Life  Activities  at  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  explains  the  linkage 
between  pro-life  and  social  justice  agen- 
das. Mary  C.  Segers,  a  political  scientist, 
responds  with  an  analysis  that  concludes 
that  on  the  whole,  the  public  priority  of 
the  pro-life  agenda  does  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  church's  overall  social  agenda. 
The  sociologist  Michelle  Dillon  takes  the 
position  that  it  has  been  advantageous  for 


the  church  and  for  American  society  to 
have  to  argue  the  implications  of  a  theme 
chartered  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  "right  to  life."  Brian 
Doyle  tells  a  cautionary  tale  in  "Killing 
Yourself:  Physician-Assisted  Suicide  in 
Oregon."  In  the  absence  of  an  ecumenical 
coalition,  Catholic  opposition  to  legaliz- 
ing physician-assisted  suicide  failed  when 
Oregonians  saw  themselves  voting  more 
on  Catholic  morality  as  a  state  norm  than 
on  legal  suicide. 

Part  II,  "Popular  Culture  and 
Literature,"  refuses  to  sit  tight  for  argu- 
ments that  treat  the  public  square  as  if 
bordered  only  by  a  church,  a  courthouse,  a 
jail  and  the  headquarters  for  political  par- 
ties. Theaters,  bookstores,  libraries  and 
concert  halls  have  recognized  places  in 
public  life.  James  T.  Fisher  proposes  that 
Catholicism  has  helped  shape  American 
popular  culture.  This  takes  the  Rev. 
Andrew  M.  Greeley's  notion  of  the 
Catholic  sacramental  imagination  (from 
David  Tracy's  The  Analogical  Imagination) 
from  being  a  distinctive  sensibility  to 
being  a  major  influence.  The  thesis  bene- 
fits from  testing  by  Mark  Massa,  S.J.'s  "As 
[fin  Prayer:  A  Response  to  Catholicism  as 
Popular  Culture." 

Paul  Elie,  in  "The  Last  Catholic 
Writer  in  America?"  observes  that  for 
Catholic  writers  the  central  question  is  the 
legitimacy  of  religion  itself.  Valerie  Sayers 
replies  in  "Being  a  Writer,  Being  Catholic: 
Sometimes  the  Twain  Can  Meet."  She 
concludes  with  a  memorable  remark:  "I 
hope  we  get  writing  created  in  isolation 
and  loneliness  that,  as  it  reaches  its  read- 
ers, achieves  communion."  Kenneth  J. 
Doyle  brings  the  focus  around  to  "The 
Press  and  the  Church's  Social  Teaching: 
Friends  or  Foes?" 

Part  III  grasps  a  nettle.  Is  anti- 
Catholicism  the  last  acceptable  prejudice 
in  pluralist  America?  Answers  from  Mark 
Massa,  S.J.,  John  T.  McGreevy,  Andrew' 
M.  Greeley,  Kenneth  L.  Woodward, 
Mark  Silk  and  a  panel,  "Voices  from  the 
Field,"  explore  differences  between  criti- 
cism of  beliefs  and  institutional  positions, 
well  informed  or  not,  and  summary  cari- 
catures. Kenneth  Woodward  locates 
instances  of  consistent  negative  portrayal 
of  Cadiolicism  in  the  media.  The  stub- 
born facts,  reports  Father  Greeley  from  a 
"pre-test  in  depth,"  are  that  four  out  of 
five  fellow  Americans  think  Catholics 
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worship  Mary  and  the  saints,  three  out  of 
four  think  Catholics  do  what  the  pope  and 
bishops  tell  them  to  do,  and  more  than 
half  think  Catholics  cannot  think  for 
themselves.  Mark  Silk  contends  that,  com- 
pared to  anti-Semitism,  anti-Catholicism 
does  not  produce  antipathy  to  individual 
Catholic  Americans. 

The  panelists  (Gail  Buckley,  Daniel 
Callahan,  William  Donohue,  Paul  Moses 
and  Alan  Wolfe)  comment  individually  on 
anti-Catholicism,  hope,  stem  cell  research, 
media  distortions  and  a  general  ignorance 
of  religion. 

This  excellent  book  shares  a  tragic 
flaw  with  its  subject  matter.  Like 
American  Catholicism,  it  tends  to  ignore 
minority  Catholics.  Black,  Hispanic  and 
Native  American  Catholics  are  all  but 
invisible  in  the  essays.  Not  all  American 
Catholics  fit  into  the  standard  story  of 
immigrants  from  Europe  who  made  their 
way  in  a  sometimes  hostile  American  envi- 
ronment, eventually  succeeding  through 
tenacity,  education  and  good  citizenship. 
Some  arrived  in  Florida  as  slaves  with  the 
Spanish  in  the  1 6th  century  or  immigrat- 
ed from  Haiti.  Some  are  descended  from 
16th-century  Spanish  expeditionaries  or 
have  come  from  Mexico,  Puerto  Rico  or 
Cuba.  Others  became  Catholic  in  the  face 
of  European  invasion  of  their  lands.  More 
recendy,  Catholics  from  the  Philippines 
and  Vietnam  have  made  their  presence 
felt.  Their  lives  and  stories  also  belong  to 
American  Catholic  tradition  and  resis- 
tance. Thomas  Hughson 
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Not  Just  Any  Land 

A  Personal  and  Literary  Journey  Into 
the  American  Grasslands 

By  John  Price 

Univ.  of  Nebraska  Press.  22  5 p  $20 
ISBN  0803237G73 

Books  about  America's  grasslands  have 
traditionally  been  written  somewhere  else. 
John  Price,  a  writer  of  nature  and  spiritu- 
al essays  from  Iowa  who  teaches  in 
Nebraska,  shows  one  way  to  stay  at  home 
and  find  success  as  a  responsible  grasslands 
resident,  if  not  necessarily  as  a  best-selling 
author. 


We  can  easily  agree  with  Price  that 
these  lands  should  be  restored.  Believing 
they  will  be  is  more  difficult,  but  Price,  in 
striving  for  faith  and  community,  finds 
them  while  attending  to  the  land:  "It  was  a 
faith  made  all  the  more  significant  by  tak- 
ing place  in  a  state  where,  less  than  a 
decade  ago  during  the  farm  crisis,  so  many 
communities  had  been  divided  and  dam- 
aged by  economic  battles  over  the  land. 
Iowa  is  still  recovering  from  those  difficult 
years,  much  has  been  lost,  but  the  prairie 
we  are  building  here,  together,  is  perhaps 
evidence  that  as  the  land  can  heal  so,  too, 
can  we." 

Not  Just  Any  Land  recounts  a  time  in 
1994,  when  the  author  made  a  personal 
pilgrimage  to  South  Dakota's  Badlands 
and  visited  four  grasslands  authors,  and 
reports  on  epiphanies  in  1996,  when  he 
gathered  seeds  for  prairie  restoration  and 
saw  buffalo  in  Iowa.  Beginning  and  con- 
cluding with  memoir  and  creative  nonfic- 
tion,  and  blending  these  with  extensive 
interviews,  Price,  with  his  informal  and 
upbeat  style,  lightened  with  self-deprecat- 
ing humor,  depicts  both  the  grief  and 
hope  needed  for  the  healing  he  envisions. 

Price's  camping  trip  in  South  Dakota, 
which  he  had  visited  as  a  child,  begins  his 
journey.  Identifying  his  feelings  about  this 
land  is  his  first  task,  followed  by  asking 
what  it  means  for  a  conscientious  writer  to 
be  at  home  here.  Finally,  he  wonders  "if 
we'll  find  the  collective  wisdom  to  fully 
heal  this  broken  land."  Despite  human 
cross-cultural  conflicts  and  damage  done 
to  native  grasses  and  animals,  Price  finds 
in  other  literature  on  the  grasslands  the 
hope  that  a  writer  might  seek  what 
Wendell  Berry  called  the  "beloved  com- 
munity," with  its  consolation,  forgiveness 
and  redemption. 

Soil  erosion,  the  farm  crisis  and  the 
angst  expressed  recendy  by  ultraconserva- 
tive  Midwesterners  can  all  be  seen  as 
effects  of  the  loss  of  grasses.  While  Price 
does  not  spell  out  all  of  these  connections, 
they  are  clear  enough  in  his  assessment  of 
environmental  problems  and  in  his  pre- 
scription for  writers  and  other  thoughtful 
readers:  find  a  spiritual  community  and 
ask  what  the  land  demands. 

Like  other  books  lamenting  the  state 
of  the  American  grasslands,  which  have 
helped  feed  people  around  the  world,  this 
work  sounds  an  alarm.  It  also  offers  a 
study  of  how  four  writers  (Dan  O'Brien, 


Linda  Hasselstrom,  William  Least  Heat- 
Moon  and  Mary  Swander)  have  managed 
to  be  faithful  to  the  land  and  themselves. 
The  integrity  Price  uncovers  is  set  against 
loneliness,  human  foibles  and  such  obsta- 
cles as  frostbite  and  unhealthy  environ- 
mental conditions. 

Data  and  background  information  on 
the  damage  to  the  grasslands  are  well 
placed  in  the  first  of  the  six  chapters.  Price 
recounts  the  recent  history  of  this  area, 
describes  literature  the  area  has  inspired 
and  begins  telling  his  personal  story  and 
some  family  history. 

The  author's  text  incorporates  motifs 
and  assertions  from  other  writers,  along 
with  biblical  allusions,  to  build  and  sup- 
port his  questions  and  answers  regarding 
the  healing  of  the  grasslands  and  its  peo- 
ple. He  points  to  several  Europeans  who 
came  to  America  and  left  accounts  of  their 
"first  encounters  with  the  wild  prairies," 
accounts  that  "created  a  complex  portrait 
of  fear  and  awe,  wonder  and  disdain."  He 
devotes  five  pages  to  Hamlin  Garland,  the 
writer  born  in  Wisconsin  in  1860,  to 
whose  story  he  returns  often  for  inspira- 
tion. Price's  passion  about  the  grasslands 
echoes  Garland's  fervent  desire  for  farm- 
ing reform  and  unplowed  grasslands. 

Besides  being  a  scholarly  book,  Not 
Just  Any  Land  (the  title  is  taken,  apparent- 
ly, from  Hasselstrom's  description  of  her 
family  ranch)  is  a  tripartite  memoir  that 
includes  autobiography,  literary  criticism 
and  nature  writing,  especially  informative 
for  anyone  familiar  with  the  four  authors 
or  anyone  wanting  an  inside  look  at  the 
lives  of  these  authors  of  significant, 
ground-breaking  nonfiction. 

Price's  narrative,  however,  is  less  riv- 
eting than  the  books  of  die  four  authors 
interviewed.  Ms.  Hasselstrom,  for  exam- 
ple, shows  what  it  means  to  know  and  live 
with  the  land  and  to  respond  to  it,  defying 
certain  preconceptions  about  cattle  ranch- 
ing. Given  the  altered  lands  of  which  Price 
writes,  Not  Just  Any  Land,  nevertheless,  is 
a  remarkable  book.  Kirk  Zebolsky 


The  Catholic  Book  Club  is 
online  at 
americamagazine.org 

You  can  buy  a  book  online  with  a 
credit  card. 

Sign  up  for  the  free  Catholic 
Book  Club  monthly  e-newsletter. 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  NEED  NOTHING,  help  someone 
in  Ecuador  who  needs  a  wheelchair.  A  custom- 
made  chair  costs  $350.  Every  contribution  helps. 
Web  site:  www.fuvirese.org. 

Christmas  Cards 

SEE  THE  BEAUTIFULLY  handcrafted  calligraphic 
Chrisnnas  cards  with  messages  of  spiritual  depth 
created  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  in  Saginaw  , 
Mich.,  at  www.rc.net/saginaw/srsclare,  or  write  for 
a  brochure:  4875  Shattuck  Rd.,  Saginaw,  MI 
48603;  e-mail:  srsclare@saginaw.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
Italy:  Development  of  Christian  Spirituality.  Bill 
Drobach,  SA;  Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Catherine 
Mclntyre,  R.J.M.;  June  12-22.  Write,  e-mail,  call 
for  special  flier:  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  e-mail: 
info@bethanyspirituality.org;  Web  site: 
www.bedianyspirituality.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
AND  FORMATION.  The  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino  is  now  accepting  resumes  and  nomi- 
nations for  the  position  of  Director,  Office  of 
Religious  Education  and  Formation.  The  position 
office  is  located  at  the  Pastoral  Center,  Diocese  of 
San  Bernardino,  and  reports  directly  to  the 
Director  of  Educational  Services,  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino.  Position's  primary  functions  are  to 
promote  the  vision  and  mission  of  the  Diocese  of 
San  Bernardino  as  well  as  foster,  support  and  pro- 
vide faith  formation  for  all  levels  and  ages.  The 
office  provides  direct  contact  with  parishes  sup- 
porting catechetical  and  programming  efforts 
through  centers  established  in  the  vicariates. 
Through  the  Ministry  Formation  Institute,  the 
office  certifies  all  catechetical  ministers  in  English 
and  Spanish. 

Qualifications  include  master's  degree(s)  in 
theology,  religious  education,  religious  studies 
and/or  pastoral  theology.  Practicing  Catholic. 
Previous  experience  and  training  in  multicultur- 
al/multi-ethnic ministry(s)  preferred.  Previous 
experience  as  a  parish  director  of  religious  educa- 
ireferable  diocesan  catechetical  office 
.  Bilingual/biliterate,  English/Spanish, 
r  to  diocesan  Web  site  at  www.sbdio- 
additional  application  materials. 


For  immediate  consideration,  please  send 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  Attn:  Human 
Resources,  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  1201  E. 
Highland  Avenue,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax: 
(909)  475-5179;  e-mail:  employment@sbdio- 
cese.org. 

PASTORAL  COORDINATOR.  Hie  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino,  the  fastest-growing  two-county  dio- 
cese in  the  United  States,  with  over  a  million 
Catholics,  is  now  accepting  resumes  and  inquiries 
for  the  position  of  Ministry  of  Pastoral 
Coordinator,  for  appointment  effective  July  1, 
2005.  The  Pastoral  Coordinator  provides  for  the 
overall  coordination,  administration  and'steward- 
ship  of  a  parish,  including  the  coordination  of  reli- 
gious formation,  education,  liturgy  and  sacramental 
preparation,  community  development,  social  jus- 
tice and  social  service  requirements. 

Qualifications  include  the  following: 
Practicing  Catholic  committed  to  Vatican  II  spiri- 
tuality, M.A.  or  equivalent  in  pastoral  studies,  the- 
ology or  related  field,  ministry-related  experience 
in  a  parish  setting,  including  extensive  staff  devel- 
opment experience,  strong  collaboration  skills  in  a 
fast-paced,  Catholic,  growth-oriented  environ- 
ment, working  especially  with  priests,  deacons, 
other  staff  members  and  parishioners.  The  quali- 
fied candidate  must  possess  the  gifts  to  be  an  active, 
effective  coordinator  in  a  richly  diverse,  multicul- 
tural population.  Bilingual/biliterate 
English/Spanish  preferred. 

Please  refer  to  the  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino 
Web  site,  Employment  Section  at  www.sbdio- 
cese.org  for  a  complete  job  description  and  prelim- 
inary application  information.  Please  download  the 
information,  complete  the  forms  requested  and 
mail  to:  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  1201  E. 
Highland  Avenue,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax: 
(909)  475-5173;  e-mail: 

employment@sbdiocese.org.  Vision  Statement: 
"We,  the  church  of  San  Bernardino,  are  a  commu- 
nity of  believers  in  Jesus  the  Christ,  called  to  impact 
family,  neighborhood,  and  society  with  the  gospel 
so  that  people's  lives  are  filled  with  hope." 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS.  The 

Diocese  of  San  Bernardino  is  now  accepting 
resumes  and  nominations  for  Superintendent  of 
our  Catholic  elementary  and  high  schools.  The 
position  will  oversee  the  Office  of  Catholic 
Schools,  which  includes  26  elementary  schools, 
five  stand-alone  preschools  and  two  high 
schools. 

The  mission  of  the  ministry  of  Catholic 
schools  is  to  assist,  lead  and  challenge  the 
schools  of  the  diocese.  The  Superintendent's 
position  is  called  to  embrace  and  implement  the 
common  vision  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of 
our  diocese.  The  Superintendent's  position  will 
advocate  a  vibrant  academic  program  within  a 
safe  environment,  which  cherishes  a  richly 
diverse  and  multicultural  population. 

The  qualified  candidate  is  a  practicing 
Catholic,  has  a  Ph.D.  or  M.S.  in  education,  a 


California  teaching  credential,  minimum  10  to 
15  years  previous  administrative  experience 
within  the  Catholic  school  ministry.  Bilingual 
Spanish/English  a  plus. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Attn: 
Human  Resources,  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino, 
1201  E.  Highland  Avenue,  San  Bernardino,  CA 
92404;  Fax:  (909)  475-5179;  e-mail:  employ- 
ment@sbdiocese.org.  Please  see  our  Web  site  for 
preliminary  application  materials  at  www.sbdio- 
cese.org. 

THEOLOGY  FACULTY  POSITION.  Aquinas  Institute 
of  Theology,  a  Dominican  graduate  school  locat- 
ed on  the  campus  of  Saint  Louis  University,  seeks 
a  liturgical  theologian  with  a  strong  background 
in  sacramental  theology  and  liturgical  studies  for  a 
full-time  faculty  position  beginning  fall  2005. 
Applicants  should  possess  an  earned  doctorate, 
evidence  of  excellence  in  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing, interest  in  the  relationship  between  liturgy 
and  preaching  and  the  ability  to  teach  in  tradi- 
tional and  distributed  learning  formats.  Teaching 
responsibilities  include  required,  elective  and 
liturgical  practicum  courses  at  the  master's  level 
and  possibly  in  the  doctor  ot  ministry  in  preach- 
ing program.  For  more  details  regarding  the  posi- 
tion and  application  procedure,  please  visit 
www.ai.edu/careers. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the  mature 
years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  celebrate  life's 
wisdom.  For  information:  Robert  Cogswell, 
Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434  S.  Batavia 
Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744- 
3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  csd- 
info@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com. 

Web  Site 

PEACE,  EARTH,  HUMAN  DIGNITY,  Reflection, 
Action,  Community.  Sisters  Online:  www.sister- 
sonline.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  11  'eh  site:  http://www.am.erka- 
niagazine.org/notices.cfi}i.  Ten-word  minimum.  Rates, 
are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
tunes  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@ameti- 
aimiigazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2101;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West 
56th  St.,  New  Ym-k,  NY  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  I  'isa  accepted. 
For  more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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This  Christmas, 
save  $  74  off 
the  cover  price 

-  when  you  give  a  gift  subscription  to 

America 

THE  NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WEEKLY 


America 


Simply  complete  the  attached  order  form, 
enclose  it  in  this  postage-paid  envelope 
and  return  everything  to  us. 

Or,  for  faster  service, 
call  us  at  1-800-627-9533 


That  special  friend  or  colleague  will  spend  the 
next  year  discovering  why  America  is  essential 
reading  for  all  thinking  Catholics  and  those 
who  care  what  Catholics  think. 


America 
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Marion  Ragsdale 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Fundamentally  Intolerable 

I  wonder  why  Dale  Recinella's  article, 
entitled  "No  to  the  Death  Penalty," 
appears  on  the  Nov.  1,  2004  cover  with 
the  added  leading  words,  "Why  U.S. 


Catholic  belief  and  magisterial  teaching 
has  not  been  adequately  demonstrated 
here  to  support  the  mandate  of  the 
cover  title  or  the  validity  of  the  author's 
concluding  statement. 

Robert  V.  Levine 
Collegeville,  Pa. 


A  Sabbatical/Renewal  program  for 
priests  and  vowed  religious 

Fall  and  Spring 

Financial  Assistance  Available 
Immediate  Openings 


SANGRE 

DE  CRISTO 

CEN 

TER 

non-academic,  experiential,  community-based 

Sangre  Admissions 

410  State  Road  592 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87506-0070  USA 

505.983.7291 
sangre@newmexico.com 

apply  online! 

www.sangredecnsto.org 


•A  'BEST  OF  JOAN'  book. 

This  collection  shows  coherence  and  has  force." 
-MARTIN  E.  MARTY 

JOAN  CHITTISTER 
In  the  Heart  of  the  Temple 

My  Spiritual  Vision  for  Today's  World 

Foreword  by  Martin  E.  Marty 
BlueBridge,  0-9742405-1-6  pb  $14.95 

"For  Joan  Chittister, 
defiance  is  a  form 
of  obedience.  And 
silence  in  the  face 
of  injustice  is  a  sin." 

-USA  TODAY 


Joan  Chittister  has  been  one  of  America's 
key  visionary  voices  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  In  the  Heart  of  the  Temple 
brings  together  for  the  first  time 
her  most  powerful,  influential, 
and  celebrated  writings. 

Now  available  at  all  bookstores 
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FOR  THOSE  WHO  NEED  NOTHING,  help  someone 
in  Ecuador  who  needs  a  wheelchair.  A  custom- 
made  chair  costs  $350.  Every  contribution  helps. 
Web  site:  www.fuvirese.org. 

Christmas  Cards 

SEE  THE  BEAUTIFULLY  handcrafted  calligraphic 
Chrisnnas  cards  with  messages  of  spiritual  depth 
created  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  at  www.rc.net/saginaw/srsclare,  or  write  for 
a  brochure:  4875  Shattuck  Rd.,  Saginaw,  MI 
48603;  e-mail:  srsclare@saginaw.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
Italy:  Development  of  Christian  Spirituality.  Bill 
Drobach,  S.A.;  Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Catherine 
Mclntyre,  R.J.M.;  June  12-22.  Write,  e-mail,  call 
for  special  flier:  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  e-mail: 
info@bethanyspirituality.org;  Web  site: 
www.bedianyspirimality.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 
AND  FORMATION.  The  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino  is  now  accepting  resumes  and  nomi- 
nations for  the  position  of  Director,  Office  of 
Religious  Education  and  Formation.  The  position 
office  is  located  at  the  Pastoral  Center,  Diocese  of 
San  Bernardino,  and  reports  directly  to  the 
Director  of  Educational  Services,  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino.  Position's  primary  functions  are  to 
promote  the  vision  and  mission  of  the  Diocese  of 
San  Bernardino  as  well  as  foster,  support  and  pro- 
vide faith  formation  for  all  levels  and  ages.  The 
office  provides  direct  contact  with  parishes  sup- 
porting catechetical  and  programming  efforts 
through  centers  established  in  the  vicariates. 
Through  the  Ministry  Formation  Institute,  the 
office  certifies  all  catechetical  ministers  in  English 
and  Spanish. 

Qualifications  include  master's  degree(s)  in 
theology,  religious  education,  religious  studies 
and/or  pastoral  theology.  Practicing  Catholic. 
Previous  experience  and  training  in  multicultur- 
ti-ethnic  ministry(s)  preferred.  Previous 
experience  as  a  parish  director  of  religious  educa- 
tion and  preferable  diocesan  catechetical  office 
ce.  Bilingual/biliterate,  English/Spanish. 
:o  diocesan  Web  site  at  www.sbdio- 
Iditional  application  materials. 
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A  Sabbatical/Renewal  program  for 
priests  and  vowed  religious 
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Sangre  Admissions 

410  State  Road  592 

Santa  Fe,  NM  87506-0070  USA 
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Sensitive  to  Learning 

In  response  to  "Adults  Left  Behind" 
(10/11),  in  which  William  J.  Byron, 
S.J.,  observed  that  society  owes  our 
illiterate  adults  something  in  compen- 
sation for  failing  them  when  they  were 
children,  a  reader,  Rudy  Cypser,  wrote 
(11/1)  that  "this  is  another  case  of 
finding  the  root  cause  of  symptoms 
and  trying  to  do  something  about  it." 

But  if  the  root  cause  of  illiteracy  is 
something  that  happened — or  did  not 
happen — to  these  unfortunate  citizens 
in  their  early  years  when  they  were 
receptive  to  learning,  can  they  really 
go  back?  The  evidence  would  indicate 
otherwise;  for  hundreds  of  adults,  it  is 
too  late  now  to  make  a  substantial  dif- 
ference through  adult  remedial 
instruction.  It  is  also  prohibitively 
expensive. 

This  is  why  programs  like  the 
Harlem-based  Casa  de  los  Ninos  for 
3-  to  5-year-olds,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Montessori  Development  and 
Training  Corporation,  are  sorely 
needed  if  we  want  to  interrupt  the 
cycle  of  illiteracy. 

The  alternative  to  remedial  pro- 
grams is  to  catch  children  when  they 
are  sensitive  to  language  development 
and  learning  in  general.  If  you  have  a 
small  child  in  your  life,  you  know  his 
constant  "Why?";  and  if  you  care 
about  that  child,  you  will  not  become 
impatient  and  turn  off  his  natural 
curiosity  by  sitting  him  in  front  of  the 
television  set  to  "be  quiet";  instead 
you  will,  as  psychologist  J.  McVicker 
Hunt  has  said,  match  his  level  of 
"readiness  to  know"  with  appropriate 
learning  activities  or  find  an  affordable 
institution  that  provides  them.  All  the 
research  points  to  this  wisdom,  but  all 
too  few  academic  programs  for  young 
children  apply  it  effectively.  Why  do 
we  wait  until  failure  sets  in  and  then 
wring  our  hands?  Why  do  we  waste 
time  and  throw  away  so  many  lives? 

Marion  Ragsdale 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fundamentally  Intolerable 

I  wonder  why  Dale  Recinella's  article, 
entided  "No  to  the  Death  Penalty," 
appears  on  the  Nov.  1,  2004  cover  with 
the  added  leading  words,  "Why  U.S. 


Catholics  Must  Say...."  Was  diat  an  edi- 
torial innovation,  designed  to  raise  the 
ire  of  those  of  us  who  bristle  at  being 
told  bv  those  without  magisterial 
authority  what  we  "must"  say  and  do 
and  believe  as  Catholics? 

Admittedly,  the  cover  tide  does 
appear  to  reflect  the  author's  conclusion 
that  "it  is  simply  not  possible  to  be  a 
faithful  Catholic  and  support  the  use  of 
the  death  penalty  in  the  United  States." 
This  assertion,  however,  is  manifestly 
false,  since  I  am  and  I  do. 

The  author  points  out  particular 
examples  of  injustice  within  our  justice 
system,  which  indeed  should  give  all  of 
us  pause;  certainly  the  process  for 
imposing  the  death  penalty  should  be 
and  must  be  improved.  Still,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  or  require  that  infalli- 
ble accuracy  in  verdict  and/or  sentenc- 
ing can  ever  be  achieved.  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  a  number  of  alleged  mis- 
takes, even  literally  fatal  mistakes,  nec- 
essarily invalidates  the  legitimacy  of  the 
overall  process  or  makes  capital  punish- 
ment per  se  fundamentally  intolerable. 

An  interesting  distinction  is  made 
between  law  as  determination  of  the 
truth  and  law  as  process.  Both  aspects 
are  essential,  and  elusive.  While  "pro- 
cess" may  sometimes  penalize  the  inno- 
cent, as  the  article  describes,  it  also  can 
serve  to  protect  the  guilty,  as  when  evi- 
dence must  be  suppressed  due  to  errors 
in  its  collection  or  presentation.  Truth 
must  sometimes  give  way  to  legal  pro- 
cedure, and  that  door  swings  both  ways. 

The  words  from  No.  2267  of  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  around 
which  the  author  builds  his  position, 
were  not  in  the  original  1 994  text,  but 
were  added  in  the  revision  of  1997. 
Clearly,  this  formulation  is  a  quite 
recent  development  in  the  ongoing  evo- 
lution of  Catholic  social  doctrine.  That 
current  U.S.  implementation  of  the 
death  penalty,  albeit  imperfect,  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  fundamental 
Catholic  belief  and  magisterial  teaching 
has  not  been  adequately  demonstrated 
here  to  support  the  mandate  of  the 
cover  title  or  the  validity  of  the  author's 
concluding  statement. 

Robert  V.  Levine 
Collegeville,  Pa. 


-a  'BEST  OF  JOAN'  book. 

This  collection  shows  coherence  and  has  force." 
-MARTIN  E.  MARTY 
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My  Spiritual  Vision  for  Today's  World 

Foreword  by  Martin  E.  Marty 
BlueBridge,  0-9742405-1-6  pb  $14.95 
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Efficient  and  Loving 

"Observations  on  Abortion  and  Politics," 
by  John  Langan,  S.J.,  (10/25)  was  a  splen- 
did treatise  on  what  could  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult mora!  issue  facing  the  collective  human 
conscience  today.  .Abortion,  however,  is  but 
the  center  tome  of  a  three-volume  series. 
The  first  volume  is  Contraception;  the 
diird  is  Adoption.  Unless  we  pay  at  least 
equal  attention  to  those  subjects,  we  will 
continue  to  be  mired  in  the  inherent  divi- 
siveness  of  treating  symptoms  rather  than 
causes. 

At  the  risk  of  being  naive,  let  me  state 
that  abortion  as  a  method  of  birth  control  is 
wrong,  simply  wrong.  Anyone  who  tfiinks 
otherwise  would  benefit  from  further  edu- 
cation in  science  and  ethics.  It  would  be  so 
much  more  positive  if  pro-choicers  better 
emphasized  the  prevention  of  unwanted 


pregnancies — where  choice  really  lies — as 
opposed  to  the  ordinarily  espoused  pro- 
choicing  designed  to  terminate  an 
unwanted  pregnancy.  In  other  words,  pro- 
choicers  should  spend  more  of  their  time 
and  money  on  the  cause  (conception)  and 
not  the  after-the-fact  remedy  (abortion). 
True,  we  would  still  have  to  deal  with  the 
most  extraordinary  "hard  cases,"  as 
described  in  the  article;  but  even  before 
debating  this  point,  we  would  already  have 
witnessed  a  dramatic  statistical  decline  in 
abortion. 

Next,  according  to  the  American 
Society  of  Reproductive  Medicine,  infer- 
tility affects  6. 1  million  female  Americans, 
or  10  percent  of  the  population  of  repro- 
ductive age.  A  large  number  of  these 
women,  with  and  without  partners,  yearn 
for  a  child  to  love,  nurture  and  raise.  Most 


of  us  know  someone  who  can  recount 
horror  stories  of  what  it  takes  to  adopt  in 
the  United  States.  And  most  of  us  know 
someone  who  preferred  going  overseas  for 
an  adoption.  Again,  we  symptomatically 
dwell  on  something  other  than  getting  the 
adoption  system  to  be  an  efficient  and  lov- 
ing solution  of  life,  and  not  death. 

Ignacio  J.  Silva 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Normative  End 

I  agree  with  your  editorial  "The  Catholic 
Mind"  (10/18).  I  would  like  to  make  two 
suggestions  that  might  get  some  thinkers 
started  in  a  different  direction. 

First,  legal  positivism  has  dominated 
American  jurisprudence.  It  needs  to  be 
addressed  head-on  as  flawed.  Someone 
should  explore  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Ninth  Amendment  and  lay  a  real  founda- 
tion for  the  "rights  retained  by  the  peo- 
ple," including  the  rights  of  unborn 
babies. 

Second,  happiness  has  been  ignored  as 
the  normative  end  of  all  human  living. 
The  rhetoric  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  still  valid,  but  someone 
needs  to  develop  our  right  as  Americans  to 
pursue  happiness,  the  ethical  ideal  of  a 
good  and  virtuous  life.  Catholics  need  to 
identify  the  normative  end  in  addition  to 
the  terminal  end  of  eternal  happiness  with 
God  in  paradise.  Education  in  virtuous  liv- 
ing is  sorely  needed  in  every  school,  public 
and  private.  This  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  Catholics  can  make  to 
solve  the  problems  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  crime,  promiscuity,  cheating,  apa- 
thy, etc. 

Anthony  Avallone,  Esq. 
Las  Cruces,  N.M. 

Role  of  Prayer 

Thank  you  for  taking  notice  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Unitatis  Redintegratio 
("Toward  Visible  Unity,"  1 1/8).  In  con- 
junction with  the  anniversary,  I  think  it's 
important  to  note  that  Pope  John  XXIII 
revealed  his  intention  to  call  the  council 
on  Jan.  25,  1959,  the  final  day  of  the  52nd 
annual  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Uni- 
ty. Coincidence?  Serendipity?  Probably 
not.  But  it's  definitely  a  reminder  about 
the  role  of  prayer  in  the  modern  ecumeni- 
cal movement,  something  that  all  of  us  can 
contribute. 

James  J.  Gardiner,  S.A. 
Garrison,  N.Y. 
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A  Thirty-Day  Retreat 
The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 

Do  you  have  a  sabbatical  planned  for  next  summer,  or  a  jubilee  celebration,  or  a 
block  of  time  you  want  to  use  for  personal  and  spiritual  growth?  If  so,  the  Milford 
Spiritual  Center,  a  75-year-old  Jesuit  institution,  extends  to  you  an  invitation  to  join 
us  for  a  30-day  Spiritual  Exercises  retreat  June  28  through  ]uly  30,  2005.  The  retreat 
will  be  held  on  the  37-acre,  park-like  campus  of  the  center  and  will  be  directed  by 
Jesuits  trained  in  the  exercises.  Mass  will  be  offered  each  day,  and  through  a  dis- 
cernment process  you  will  be  paired  with  your  retreat  director  for  your  journey 
through  the  exercises. 

To  request  a  brochure  or  for  further  information,  call  the  center  at 
(513)  248-3500,  ext.  10,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.milfordspiritualcenter.org. 


"It  was  an  incredibly  rich  experience.  I  did  come 
with  expectations — but  the  retreat  far  exceeded 
those,  and  really  was  full  of  surprises.  The  retreat  QD 
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provided  time  just  to  be  with  God,  just  to  nurture 
that  relationship  and  be  nurtured  in  it.  In  times  of 
transition,  the  retreat  could  be  invaluable."  —  a   /\  Jesuit  Retreat  Ministry 
former  30-day  retreatant. 


21st-century  Catholic  Pilgrimage  Spirituality:  the  Four-fold  Paradigm 
of  Santiago  de  Compostela...  as  Pilgrim,  Hermit,  Warrior  &  Apostle 

•  New  Orleans  •  Jan  2-9  at  the  Dominican  Conference  Center 
Women's  Celtic  Pilgrimage  •  lona,  Scotland  •  March  15-21, 2005 
Walking  in  the  Footsteps  of  St.  Francis  •  Assisi,  Italy  •  July  10-16 
Narrative  Theology  in  Biblical  Storytelling  •  Maryland  •  August  7-13 

Pilgrimage  to  Santiago  de  Compostela  •  Spain  •  October  3-9 
with  Mary  Jo  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  author,  A  Woman  Pilgrim:  Travel  &  Spirituality 
with  Robert  Bela  Wilhelm,  Th.D.,  founder,  School  of  Sacred  Storytelling 

(5)  STORYFEST  JOURNEYS  © 

1-800-277-7035  •  storyfest@mac.com  •  WWW.StOryfeSt.COm 


The  Word 


We  Are  a  Pilgrim  People 

First  Sunday  of  Advent  (A),  Nov.  29,  2004 

Readings:  Is  2:1-5;  Ps  122:1-9;  Rom  13:  11-14;  Mt  24:  37-44 


You  also  must  be  prepared  (Mt  24:44) 
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HEN    CITIZENS    of  the 

United  States  hear  the 
word  pilgrim,  they  imme- 
diately think  of  the 
Puritans,  who  were  among  the  earliest 
European  settlers  of  this  country.  This  is 
particularly  true  around  the  time  of 
Thanksgiving,  when  the  words  pilgrim  and 
Puritan  are  often  used  interchangeably. 
However,  the  religious  meaning  of  the 
word  is  often  better  understood  in  other 
countries,  where  pilgrimage  is  more  a  reli- 
gious practice  than  a  matter  of  migration. 
Many  people  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  in 
Mexico,  or  to  Lourdes  in  France,  or 
Fatima  in  Portugal.  We  read  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  that  we 
are  a  pilgrim  people.  Just  what  does  this 
mean? 

Pilgrimage  is  an  apt  characterization  of 
the  journey  upon  which  we  embark  today. 
Liturgically,  we  begin  the  season  of 
Advent.  In  this  context,  we  are  on  a  jour- 
ney toward  the  feast  of  Christmas.  On  a 
much  deeper  theological  level,  we  are 
beginning  anew  the  journey  to  eschatolog- 
ical  fulfillment.  In  other  words,  we  are 
beginning  our  yearly  re-enactment  of  the 
drama  of  our  salvation,  beginning  with  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation  (Christmas) 
and  culminating  in  the  celebration  of 
Christ's  ultimate  victory  (Christ  the  King). 
Today,  we  take  our  first  steps  on  the  way. 

Our  lifelong  journey  toward  fulfill- 
ment is  going  to  be  a  complicated  and 
tedious  one;  and  lest  we  lose  track  of  our 
ultimate  destination,  it  is  placed  before  us 
at  die  outset.  In  the  first  reading,  the 
prophet  Isaiah  uses  the  image  of  pilgrim- 
age to  describe  the  great  gathering  of  the 
future.  He  announces  that  all  nations  will 
stream  toward  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


the  place  where  God  dwells.  There  they 
will  all  be  instructed  in  the  ways  of  God, 
and  in  response  they  will  "beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks;  one  nation  shall  not 
raise  the  sword  against  another,  nor  shall 
they  train  for  war  again."  What  a  glorious 
image!  What  a  poignant  sentiment!  What 
a  timely  promise! 

The  responsorial  psalm  is  a  joyous 
hymn  originally  meant  to  be  sung  as  pil- 
grims journeyed  to  Jerusalem,  the  site  of 
the  temple,  the  dwelling  place  of  God  on 
earth.  As  we  sing  it  today,  it  calls  us  to 
reflect  on  various  aspects  of  this  moving 
season.  Liturgically,  we  are  invited  to  look 
longingly  toward  Christmas,  the  feast  that 
celebrates  the  Incarnation  of  God  among 
us.  It  is  a  shame  if  children  are  the  only 
ones  who  get  excited  about  Christmas. 
Where  along  the  way  toward  adulthood 
did  we  lose  the  thrill  that  should  be  ours  at 
the  thought  that  God  has  become  one  of 
us?  Theologically,  the  psalm  encourages 
us  to  set  our  sights  on  our  own  salvation 
and  the  salvation  of  our  world,  when 
Christ  will  bring  to  fulfillment  the 
promise  of  ultimate  peace. 

When  we  turn  to  Paul's  message  to 
the  Romans,  and  to  us  today  as  well,  we 
are  told  what  we  must  do  to  help  bring 
about  this  vision  of  peace.  He  exhorts  us, 
"Conduct  yourselves  properly."  He  warns 
us  against  "orgies  and  drunken- 
ness...promiscuity  and  lust,"  lives  of  self- 
indulgence  of  any  kind.  More  than  that,  he 
condemns  the  "rivalry  and  jealousy"  that 
lead  to  parish  or  family  feuds  and  alien- 
ation, and  to  ethnic  or  national  antago- 
nism and  wars.  If  we  are  genuine  pilgrims 
on  the  way  to  God's  eschatological  fulfill- 
ment, we  must  act  as  pilgrims,  not  as 
tourists.  We  must  enter  wholeheartedly 
into  the  pilgrimage,  leaving  behind  what- 
ever might  hinder  our  progress,  accepting 
whatever  hardship  our  journey  might 
entail. 


The  Gospel  seems  to  paint  a  dire  pic- 
ture. It  describes  how  the  disaster  of  the 
flood  took  the  people  of  the  time  of  Noah 
unaware,  and  it  speaks  of  not  knowing 
when  the  thief  is  coming  during  the  night; 
it  says  that  some  will  be  taken  and  some 
will  be  left.  Actually,  the  point  of  Jesus' 
teaching  is  the  unpreparedness  of  the  peo- 
ple in  each  case,  not  the  tragedy  itself.  Llad 
they  been  prepared,  there  would  have 
been  no  tragedy.  It  also  presumes  that  had 
they  known  when  nusfortune  was  going  to 
occur,  they  would  have  been  prepared. 
And  that  is  the  point.  They  did  not  know, 
and  neither  do  we.  And  so  Jesus  admon- 
ishes us:  "Stay  awake!  Be  prepared  at  all 
times!  For  at  an  hour  you  do  not  expect, 
the  Son  of  Man  will  come." 

On  this  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  we  set 
off  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  fulfillment  of 
God's  promises  and  plans  for  our  salva- 
tion, salvation  from  self-indulgence  and 
disdain  of  others,  salvation  from  small- 
mindedness  and  fear  of  life  itself.  We  have 
before  us  a  vision  of  universal  peace  and 
reconciliation  among  nations  and  reli- 
gious bodies,  among  ethnic  groups  and 
families.  Not  too  far  down  the  road 
(Christmas),  the  Son  of  God  himself  will 
join  us.  There  is  great  anticipation  in  our 
step,  urgency  in  our  preparedness.  This  is 
the  scenario  placed  before  us  today.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  wish 
to  join  the  pilgrimage. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  can  you  do  to  ensure  that 
weapons  of  war  will  be  converted  to 
implements  of  peace? 

•  Where  in  your  life  can  you  replace 
rivalry  and  jealousy  with  sentiments  of 
kindness  and  understanding? 

•  How  ready  are  you  to  meet  God,  not 
merely  in  death,  but  in  life? 
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or  the  best  Catholic  writing, 
read  America. 


The  Best  Catholic  Writing  2004"  (Loyola  Press),  the  inaugural  volume  of 
a  new  series  edited  by  Brian  Doyle,  includes  five  articles 
from  America,  the  most  from  any  magazine. 
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BRIAN  DOYLE 


"God  in  the  Tangled  Sheets/'  by  Valerie  Schultz,  an  "Of  Other  Things"  article  that 
reflects  on  the  wondrous  joy  of  sexual  intimacy  in  marriage. 

"Ad  Majorem  Dei  Gloriam,"  by  James  Martin,  SJ.,  a  humorous  "Of  Many  Things" 
piece  on  the  authors  confusion  in  his  Latin-speaking  Jesuit  community. 

"Holy  Water,"  by  Anne  Wroe,  part  of  America's  "Contemporary  Catholics  on 
Traditional  Devotions''  series,  on  the  surprising  graces  of  a  simple  element. 

"Why?"  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley,  a  hard-hitting  and  candid  look  at  the  reasons 

underlying  the  clerical  abuse  scandal. 

"In  the  Shadow  of  the  Father,"  Paul  Mariani's  poem  that  appeared  in  our 
"Portfolio"  section,  on  the  author's  devotion  to  St.  Joseph. 


To  subscribe,  go  to  www.americamagazine.org. 
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Of  Many  Things 


WHO  IS  TO  JUDGE  the 
morality  of  war?  In  the 
lead-up  to  the  2003 
w  ar  in  Iraq,  Catholic- 
proponents  of  the  war,  like  George 
Weigel  and  Michael  Novak,  repeated- 
ly questioned  the  right  of  critics  to 
judge  whether  the  impending  war  was 
just.  They  appealed  to  the  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  No.  2309:  "The 
evaluation  of  these  conditions  for 
moral  legitimacy  belongs  to  the  pru- 
dential judgment  of  those  who  have 
responsibility  for  the  common  good." 

Though  under  Catholic  social 
teaching  every  person  and  group  has 
responsibility  for  the  common  good, 
the  government's  propagandists  insist- 
ed that  the  administration  alone  had 
the  responsibility  to  judge  whether  it 
was  morally  right  to  go  to  war.  The 
opinions  of  dissenters  had  no  standing. 
There  is  an  obvious  sense,  of  course,  in 
which  public  officials  bear  the  primary 
responsibility  to  make  the  key  judg- 
ments about  the  morality  of  a  prospec- 
tive war.  Because  they  exercise  the 
war-making  authority,  they  naturally 
assume  responsibility  for  moral  assess- 
ment of  the  case  for  war.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  they  are  the  only 
ones  who  have  such  responsibility. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Holocaust 
and  the  Nuremberg  trials,  we  may  no 
longer  presume  that  judgments  about 
the  morality  of  war  belong  exclusively 
to  those  in  power.  Unquestioning 
assent  to  political  authority  is  a  vestige 
of  the  days  when  warriors  ruled.  Just 
as  blind  obedience  is  no  excuse  for  sol- 
diers to  fulfill  criminal  orders,  so  blind 
patriotism  is  no  excuse  for  citizens  to 
go  along  with  a  mistaken  or  trumped- 
up  case  for  war.  Our  growing  under- 
standing of  how  the  United  States  and 
Britain  went  to  war  in  Iraq  suggests 
that  in  the  future  it  may  be  prudent  to 
allow  only  a  weak,  prima  facie  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  a  government's 
moral  decision-making  role. 

The  Bush  administration's  rush  to 
w  ar,  with  the  complicity  of  Congress, 
provides  a  case  study  of  how  incompe- 
ce,  in  the  form  of  poor  and  mis- 
itelligence,  combined  with 
■  $  .  leads  to  erroneous — if  not 
us — moral  judgments.  As  a 


vehicle  for  public  moral  decision-mak- 
ing, our  system  of  government  is  bro- 
ken. The  reports  of  the  Congressional 
9/11  Commission  and  the  Iraq  Survey 
Group  have  left  the  central  myth  used 
to  support  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
political  authority — that  elected  lead- 
ers know  more  than  informed  citi- 
zens— in  tatters. 

Millions  of  people  marching  in  the 
streets  around  the  world  knew  better 
than  our  elected  leaders.  Academics 
and  journalists  knew  better.  The  pope, 
the  bishops  and  nearly  all  the  church- 
es in  the  United  States  knew  better. 
We  must  conclude  that  in  the  future 
the  presumption  for  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  political  authority  can  be  no 
more  than  a  weak  one  and  that  the 
duty  of  citizens  to  make  their  dissent- 
ing judgments  public  is  a  weighty  one. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
era,  the  Spanish  Jesuit  theologian 
Francisco  Suarez  (d.  1617)  argued  that 
military  commanders  had  the  obliga- 
tion to  declare  their  conscientious 
judgments  to  the  king.  In  a  democra- 
cy, we  can  do  no  less;  and  we  ought  to 
do  more.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote 
in  his  1982  message  for  the  World 
Day  of  Peace,  "Rulers  must  be  sup- 
ported and  enlightened  by  a  public 
opinion  that  encourages  them  or, 
where  necessary,  expresses  disap- 
proval." The  U.S.  bishops,  in  The 
Challenge  of  Peace,  cited  this  admoni- 
tion to  urge  the  public  to  say  no  to 
nuclear  war;  but  the  principle  has 
broader  application.  If  we  follow  the 
pope's  advice,  in  the  course  of  demo- 
cratic policymaking  the  public  has  a 
responsibility  to  set  a  limit  to  the  war- 
making  discretion  political  leaders  are 
allowed. 

In  light  of  the  war  in  Iraq,  it 
appears  that  the  catechism's  No.  2309 
needs  updating.  The  revision  should 
take  into  account  recent  church  teach- 
ing and  the  example  of  the  pope,  bish- 
ops and  faithful  in  opposing  war.  It 
should  acknowledge  the  fallibility  and 
the  failures  of  political  leaders.  Above 
all,  it  should  affirm  the  right  and 
responsibility  of  the  public  to  set  a 
limit  in  public  opinion  to  the  war- 
making  of  elected  political  elites. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Bush  II 

THE  RE-ELECTION  of  President  George  W. 
Bush  by  more  votes  than  he  received  in 
2000  puts  to  rest  questions  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  administration.  This  time  he 
won  not  only  the  electoral  college  but  also 
the  popular  vote,  by  more  than  three  million  votes.  Most 
states  went  for  the  same  party  as  they  did  four  years  ago,  but 
in  general  John  Kerry  did  worse  dian  AJ  Gore,  especially 
where  it  counted — in  die  swing  states  of  Florida,  Ohio, 
Iowa  and  New  Mexico. 

But  the  closeness  of  the  race  showed  how  polarized  the 
country  is.  Passions  were  high,  and  so  was  the  turnout — 
almost  60  percent  of  eligible  voters,  up  from  54  percent  in 
2000.  The  conventional  wisdom  had  been  that  a  bigger 
turnout  would  help  the  Democrats,  since  it  is  the  voting,  the 
poor  and  blacks  and  Hispanics  who  tend  not  to  vote. 
Democrats  expended  great  efforts  getting  out  the  vote,  and 
in  places  like  Philadelphia  they  were  successful.  On  the 
other  hand,  Kerry's  hope  for  a  big  turnout  among  younger 
voters  did  not  materialize,  although  those  who  did  go  to  the 
polls  voted  for  Kerry. 

Republicans  also  got  out  their  vote,  especially  white 
evangelical  Christians,  who  gave  78  percent  of  their  vote  to 
Bush.  The  Bush  campaign  worked  closely  with  evangelical 
church  leaders,  using  church  rolls  and  directories  to  find, 
register  and  mobilize  voters.  Catholics  also  contributed  to 
the  Bush  victory,  with  52  percent  of  their  vote  (versus  47  for 
Kerry),  continuing  the  trend,  since  1932,  of  going  widi  the 
popular-vote  winner.  Hispanic  Catholics  outside  of  Florida 
went  strongly  for  Kerry,  but  white  Catholics  gave  Bush  56 
percent  of  their  vote. 

While  Democrats  thought  the  war  and  the  economy 
would  put  the  president  out  of  office,  the  country  thought 
otherwise.  Even  Ohio,  which  lost  200,000  jobs  in  the  last 
four  years,  squeaked  by  for  Bush.  "It's  not  only  the  economy, 
stupid."  Many  lower-income  people  voted  for  Bush:  37  per- 
cent of  those  earning  under  $15,000  a  year  and  41  percent 
earning  under  $30,000.  Exit  polls  showed  that  22  percent  of 
voters  said  "moral  values"  was  the  most  important  issue.  It 
ranked  slighdy  ahead  of  other  issues,  including  the  economy 
(20  percent)  and  terrorism  (19  percent).  In  1 1  states  where 
there  were  referendums  against  gay  marriage,  the  voters 
overwhelmingly  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  proposals. 
But  the  pro-life  movement  experienced  a  major  defeat  in 


California,  where  a  referendum  to  fund  stem  cell  research 
widi  $3  billion  was  passed  with  59  percent  of  the  vote. 

The  Bush  camp  campaigned  more  skilfully  than  die 
Kerry  camp,  but  the  Democratic  Party  faces  more  funda- 
mental challenges  for  the  future  than  just  running  a  better 
campaign.  The  South  has  completed  its  transition  from 
solidly  Democratic  to  solidly  Republican.  Not  only  did  die 
president  sweep  the  South;  the  Republicans  also  picked  up 
significant  senatorial  seats  there.  But  die  Democrats'  bad 
showing  was  not  only  in  the  South.  Democrats  failed  totally 
in  communicating  with  rural  and  small-town  America, 
where  religion  and  patriotism  are  taken  seriouslv  Even  Tom 
Daschle,  the  Democratic  minority  leader  in  the  Senate, 
went  down  to  defeat  in  South  Dakota.  Unless  the 
Democratic  Party  becomes  more  open  to  churchgoers  and 
family  values,  it  is  going  to  be  a  minority  party.  The  liberal 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  scares  many  ordinary 
Americans,  even  diough  it  promotes  economic  policies  diat 
are  in  dieir  interest. 

The  challenge  of  the  Republicans  now  is  to  govern. 
With  increased  strength  in  the  Senate  and  House,  the  buck 
stops  with  them.  What  will  they  do  about  abortion?  How 
will  they  win  the  war  in  Iraq  and  the  war  on  terrorism? 
What  will  they  do  about  rising  energy  prices,  a  ballooning 
federal  deficit,  rising  health  care  costs  and  die  coming  crisis 
in  Social  Security?  Sound  bites  win  campaigns,  but  they  do 
not  provide  real  solutions  to  tough  problems.  Neither  party 
presented  realistic  proposals  on  these  issues,  because  they 
did  not  want  to  scare  voters  with  painful  solutions. 

president  bush  does  not  come  out  of  this  election  with  an 
overwhelming  mandate,  but  the  lack  of  one  did  not  stop 
him  from  successfully  pushing  his  agenda  during  the  last 
lour  years.  He  would  do  well  to  reach  out  with  bipartisan- 
ship, but  the  polarization  reflected  in  die  campaign  will 
make  that  difficult.  And  as  time  goes  by,  he  will  face  more 
restlessness  in  his  own  party.  Fiscal  conservatives  are 
appalled  by  huge  federal  deficits,  and  social  conservatives 
who  won  him  this  election  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
mere  promises.  Meanwhile,  members  of  Congress  know 
that  diey  will  be  around  long  after  this  administration  goes 
into  the  history  books.  As  soon  as  the  president  becomes  a 
lame  duck,  politicians  in  both  parties  will  start  jockeying  for 
the  next  election. 

The  nation  faces  serious  problems  that  will  require  both 
parties  to  work  together.  The  time  for  partisan  posturing  is 
over.  Time  is  running  out,  and  delaying  tough  and  unpopu- 
lar decisions  will  only  make  matters  worse.  The  election  is 
over;  let  the  governing  begin. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Politicians  and  Bishops  Call  for  Bipartisanship 


Supporters  of  George  W.  Bush  (left)  and  John  F.  Kerry  (right)  listen  to  election  results. 


As  the  second  razor-thin  presidential 
election  in  a  row  was  declared  a  victory 
for  President  George  W.  Bush  on  Nov. 
3,  the  candidates  and  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops of  the  United  States  looked  ahead  to 
soothing  bitter  partisanship  from  the 
campaign.  In  his  concession  speech  at 
Boston's  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  Senator  John  F.  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts,  said  he  and  Bush  "talked 
about  the  danger  of  division  in  our  coun- 
try and  die  need — the  desperate  need — 
for  unity,  for  finding  common  ground 
and  coming  together.  Today,  I  hope  we 
can  begin  the  healing,"  he  said.  Kerry 
said  he  told  Bush  that  "America  is  in 
need  of  unity  and  longing  for  a  larger 
measure  of  compassion.  I  hope  President 
Bush  will  advance  those  values  in  the 
coming  years." 

Later  in  the  day  in  a  speech  in 
Washington,  Bush  pledged  to  seek  the 
support  of  Kerry's  voters  during  his  sec- 
ond term.  "America  has  spoken,  and  I'm 
humbled  by  the  trust  and  the  confidence 
of  my  fellow  citizens,"  he  said.  "With 
that  trust  comes  a  duty  to  serve  all 
Americans.  And  I  will  do  my  best  to  ful- 
fill that  duty  every  day  as  your  president." 
Speaking  to  "every  person  who  voted  for 
my  opponent,"  he  said,  "I  will  need  your 
support  and  I  will  work  to  earn  it.  I  will 
do  all  I  can  do  to  deserve  your  trust." 

Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  was  quick  to  offer  his  congratula- 
tions to  Bush  after  Kerry  conceded  in  a 
mid-morning  telephone  call  to  the  presi- 
dent the  day  after  the  election.  "The  par- 
tisan rhetoric  of  the  campaign  must  now 
give  way  to  a  genuine  commitment  to 
bipartisanship  and  to  a  partnership  for 
the  common  good,"  the  cardinal  said  in  a 
statement.  !  le  said  all  Americans  must 
ogether  with  the  administration 


and  Congress  to  strengthen  the  nation's 
moral  principles,  promote  human  digni- 
ty, nurture  the  stability  of  families  and 
assist  those  who  are  hungry,  lack  health 
care  or  need  jobs. 

Philadelphia's  Cardinal  Justin  Rigali 
issued  a  statement  congratulating  Bush 
and  expressed  his  best  wishes  to  Kerry 
and  his  vice  presidential  running  mate, 
Senator  John  Edwards  of  North 
Carolina,  and  their  families.  But  he  also 
called  on  Americans  "to  come  together  to 
support  the  president  as  he  leads  the 
United  States  during  the  next  four  years." 

"As  citizens  we  may  differ  in  our  views 
but  agree  that  we  want  what  is  truly  best 
for  each  other,  for  our  country  and  for 
the  world,"  Cardinal  Rigali  said.  He  said 
he  and  his  brother  bishops  "will  strive  to 
work  with  the  president  as  he  deals  with 
difficult  issues  facing  our  nation." 

Catholics  Go  for  Bush 

Whereas  in  the  past  Catholics  tended  to 
be  more  Democratic  than  the  nation  as  a 


whole,  exit  polls  posted  on  the  CNN 
Web  site  showed  that  this  year  Catholics 
apparently  voted  much  the  same  as  the 
overall  population — for  George  W. 
Bush.  Nationwide,  about  51  percent  of 
voters  chose  Bush,  compared  to  48  per- 
cent who  voted  for  Kerry.  Among 
Catholics,  who  make  up  27  percent  of 
the  electorate,  Bush  got  52  percent  of 
the  vote  compared  with  47  percent  for 
Kerry. 

This  is  the  first  time  since  before  1928 
that  Catholics  gave  a  Democratic  candi- 
date a  lower  percentage  of  their  vote 
than  did  the  nation  as  a  whole,  although 
the  1  percentage  point  difference  is  sta- 
tistically insignificant.  In  any  case,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Democratic  Party  can  no 
longer  depend  on  the  Catholic  vote 
being  more  Democratic.  How  much  of 
this  was  due  to  publicity  given  to  episco- 
pal criticism  of  Kerry's  views  on  abortion 
is  not  clear. 

An  analysis  by  John  Green,  head  of 
the  Bliss  Institute  for  Applied  Politics  at 
the  University  of  Akron  in  Ohio,  and 
Steven  Waldman,  founder  of  the  online 
magazine  Beliefnet,  found  that  Catholics 
in  the  battleground  states  of  Florida  and 
Ohio  turned  out  more  strongly  for  Bush 
than  for  Kerry.  In  Ohio,  Green  found 
that  62  percent  of  Catholics  who  attend 
church  weekly  voted  for  Bush;  38  per- 
cent of  them  voted  for  Kerry. 


John  F.  Kerry  (left)  and  George  W.  Bush  (right)  leave  Catholic  churches  in  Florida  after  attending 
Mass  on  the  weekend  before  Election  Day. 
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Voters  wait  in  line  and  cast  ballots  at  Catholic  parishes  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  and  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


National  exit  polls  showed  that  56 
percent  of  self-identified  weekly  Catholic 
churchgoers  voted  for  Bush,  compared 
with  43  percent  for  Kerry.  Among  all 
voters  who  attend  church  weekly,  Bush 
picked  up  61  percent  of  the  vote,  with 
only  38  percent  going  to  Kerry. 

More  voters  (22  percent)  said  moral 
values  were  the  most  important  concern 
behind  their  choice.  It  was  followed  by 
the  economy  (20  percent),  terrorism  (1(> 
percent)  and  Iraq  (15  percent).  Bush's 
support  came  from  people  who  cited  ter- 
rorism, moral  values  and  taxes  as  the 
issues  that  mattered  the  most.  Kerry's 
support  came  from  those  who  said  they 
were  most  worried  about  the  economy 
and  jobs,  health  care,  education  and  Iraq. 

Exit  polls  also  identified  white  evan- 
gelicals as  an  important  voting  bloc  for 
Bush,  who  received  78  percent  of  their 
vote.  From  all  Protestants,  Bush  got  59 
percent  of  the  vote;  white  Protestants 
gave  him  67  percent. 


Results  on  Gay  Marriage, 
Stem  Cell  Research 

Voters  approved  measures  defining  mar- 
riage as  the  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
in  all  1 1  states  where  the  issue  was  on 
the  ballot  on  Nov.  2,  but  rejected  pro- 
posals supported  by  Catholic  leaders 
against  embryonic  stem  cell  research 
funding  in  California  and  against  efforts 
to  tighten  the  use  of  government  bene- 
fits by  immigrants  in  Arizona. 

In  Florida,  a  church-backed  proposal 
to  require  parental  notification  before  a 
minor  undergoes  an  abortion  was 
approved  by  65  percent  of  the  voters,  but 
a  ballot  question  on  expanding  gambling 
in  Miami-Dade  and  Broward  counties — 
opposed  by  Catholic  leaders — was  con- 
sidered too  close  to  call  on  Nov.  3. 

Voters  in  California,  which  led  the 
nation  with  16  of  the  nation's  162  initia- 
tives in  the  2004  elections,  also  turned 
down  a  proposal  to  limit  the  state's 
"three  strikes"  law  to  certain  violent 


and/or  serious  felonies,  a  limit  the 
California  Catholic  Conference  had  sup- 
ported. 

In  Maine  a  proposal  to  cap  property 
taxes  was  soundly  defeated  by  voters, 
with  37  percent  in  favor  and  63  percent 
against.  Bishop  Richard  J.  Malone  of 
Portland  had  taken  no  position  on  the 
ballot  measure  but  reminded  Catholics 
that  "to  place  our  own  selfish  interest 
above  the  needs  of  those  less  fortunate 
violates  justice." 

South  Dakota  voters  approved  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  permitting  state- 
funded  school  transportation  and  food 
services  for  children  who  attend 
parochial  and  private  schools,  a  long- 
standing practice  in  the  state. 

The  margin  of  approval  for  state  con- 
stitutional amendments  opposing  same- 
sex  marriage  ranged  from  56  percent  to 
44  percent  in  Oregon  to  86  percent  to 
14  percent  in  Mississippi.  In  Michigan, 
where  the  Catholic  Church  had  given  an 
estimated  $500,000  to  the  Citizens  for 
the  Protection  of  Marriage  campaign, 
the  amendment  against  same-sex  mar- 
riage was  approved  64  percent  to  36  per- 
cent. 

Cardinal  Adam  J.  Maida  of  Detroit 
said  in  a  statement  on  Nov.  3  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Marriage  Protection 
Amendment  "was  about  affirming  the 
very  fabric  of  our  society7,"  adding,  "The 
Catholic  Church  stands  opposed  to  any 
unjust  discrimination  and  will  continue 
to  work  for  justice  and  equality  for  the 
rights  of  all  people." 

Bishop  George  H.  Niederauer  of  Salt 
Lake  City  did  not  endorse  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  in  Utah,  say- 
ing that  he  believed  state  law  already 
prohibited  same-sex  marriages.  He  said 
he  shared  concerns  voiced  by  all  three 
candidates  for  attorney  general  about  the 
amendment's  stipulation  that  "no  other 
domestic  union  may  be  recognized  as  a 
marriage  given  the  same  or  substantially 
equal  legal  effect." 

The  Utah  proposal  was  approved  66 


percent  to  34  percent.  Other  states  that 
approved  amendments  against  same-sex 
marriage,  with  the  percentages,  were: 
Arkansas  (75-25),  Georgia  (77-23), 
Kentucky  (75-25),  Montana  (66-34), 
North  Dakota  (73-27),  Ohio  (62-38)  and 
Oklahoma  (76-24).  Voters  in  Missouri 
and  Louisiana  approved  similar  proposals 
earlier  this  year,  although  a  Louisiana 
judge  has  declared  that  state's  same-sex 
marriage  ban  unconstitutional. 

California's  Proposition  71,  the 
Embryo  Cloning  and  Stem-Cell 
Research  Bond  Act,  won  59  percent  to 
41  percent.  Strongly  opposed  by  the 
state's  Catholic  bishops  but  backed  by 
scientists,  entertainers,  financiers  and 
Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  who  is 
Catholic,  Proposition  71  establishes  a 
constitutional  right  for  scientists  to  pur- 
sue stem  cell  research  and  funds  embry- 
onic stem  cell  research  to  the  tune  of  $3 
billion. 

"We  are  not  opposed  to  stem  cell 
research,"  the  California  Catholic 
Conference  said  in  a  statement  before 
the  vote.  "We  approve  and  encourage 
research  that  uses  cells  derived  from 
adults  and  umbilical-cord  blood,  and  we 
rejoice  at  the  phenomenal  cures  that 
some  have  experienced  because  of  that 
research." 

In  addition  to  citing  the  moral  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  destruction  of 
embryos  for  stem  cell  research,  the  bish- 
ops called  it  "socially  unjust  to  launch  a 
$3  billion  new  state  bureaucracy  when 
vital  programs  for  health,  education, 
police  and  fire  services  are  being  cut." 

In  California,  the  bishops  also  had 
supported  Proposition  66  to  revise  the 
state's  "three  strikes"  law,  saying  that 
"the  causes  of  crime  are  complicated, 
and  simplistic  sentencing  solutions  are 
not  an  adequate  answer."  The  proposal 
failed,  47  percent  to  53  percent. 

Catholic  Charities  of  California  had 
called  for  passage  of  Proposition  63, 
which  would  impose  an  additional  1  per- 
cent tax  on  personal  income  above  $1 
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million  to  expand  funding  of  mental 
health  sendees  in  the  state,  and  urged 
defeat  of  tu  o  proposals  that  would  expand 
casino  gambling  in  the  state.  The  mental 
health  surtax  was  approved,  54  percent  to 
46  percent,  and  the  gambling  measures 
were  defeated. 

Catholic  health  care  leaders  in  the  state 
had  backed  Proposition  72,  which  would 
require  employers  in  large  and  medium- 
size  companies  to  pay  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  health  insurance  for  their  workers. 
It  was  defeated  in  a  close  vote. 

Arizona's  Proposition  200,  which  was 
expected  to  face  an  immediate  court  chal- 
lenge, won  56  percent  to  44  percent 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  Phoenix,  Tucson  and  Gallup, 
N.M.,  whose  diocese  includes  northeast- 
em  Arizona,  and  a  bipartisan  statewide 
coalition.  The  measure  requires  anyone 
registering  to  vote  to  provide  proof  of  cit- 
izenship and  obliges  state  workers  to  veri- 
fy that  anyone  seeking  government  bene- 
fits is  not  in  the  United  States  illegally. 

"While  Proposition  200  does  nothing 
to  control  our  borders  or  solve  the  com- 
plex immigration  problems  in  our  state,  it 
will  potentially  make  criminals  out  of 
well-meaning  government  workers  and 
deny  basic  rights  to  undocumented  immi- 
grants," the  bishops  said  before  the  elec- 
tion. "Consequently,  we  believe  that  such 
legislation  is  bad  public  policy." 

Florida's  bishops  had  strongly  support- 
ed the  state's  Amendment  1 ,  which  would 
permit  the  Legislature  to  pass  legislation 
requiring  notification  of  at  least  one  par- 
ent before  a  minor  undergoes  an  abor- 
tion. "Young  people  who  are  considering 
an  abortion  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
wisdom  and  guidance  of  their  parents 
when  making  this  life-changing  decision," 
the  bishops  said  before  the  vote.  The 
measure  passed,  65  percent  to  35  percent. 


Pope  Says  European  Union 
Needs  Gospel  Values 

European  Christians  must  bring  Gospel 
values  to  the  European  Union  and  its 
institutions  in  order  to  promote  peace  and 
the  common  good  of  the  continent's  peo- 
s,  Pope  John  Paul  II  said.  The  prime 
•s  and  heads  of  state  of  the  25 
■  ;  signed  the  European 

n  on  Oct.  29  in  a  fresco-cov- 
ered  I  ime's  Capitoline  Hill.  The 


Vatican  and  Catholic  bishops  throughout 
Europe  had  lobbied  hard  for  the  constitu- 
tion to  contain  a  specific  reference  to 
Europe's  Judeo-Christian  roots,  but  their 
efforts  were  unsuccessful.  The  constitu- 
tion now  refers  only  to  "the  cultural,  reli- 


EUROPEAN  HEADS  OF  STATE  in  Rome  on  Oct. 
29:  Jacques  Chirac,  Tony  Blair,  Gerhard 
Schroeder,  Romano  Prodi,  Simeon  Saxe-Coburg, 
Silvio  Berlusconi. 


gious  and  humanist  inheritance  of 
Europe."  Despite  this,  the  pope  said  the 
signing  of  the  constitution  was  "a  highly 
significant  moment  in  the  construction  of 
the  'new  Europe,'  to  which  we  continue 
to  look  with  hope." 

News  Briefs 

•  The  Christian  population  in  the  Holy 
Land  decreased  from  18  percent  in  1948 
to  less  than  2  percent  today,  reports  the 
Holy  Land  Christian  Ecumenical 
Foundation,  whose  mission  is  to  increase 
awareness  among  Western  Christians  of 
the  urgent  needs  of  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land. 

•  Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore,  Vatican 
nuncio  to  the  United  Nations,  called  on 
Nov.  1  for  the  international  community 
to  renew  efforts  to  get  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  to  follow  the  "road  map"  to 
peace.  "The  reluctance  of  the  internation- 
al community  to  challenge  the  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  leaderships  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  has  contributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  road  map  has  not  taken  off,"  he  said  at 
U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York. 

•  As  the  winter  flu  season  approached, 
Bishop  Kenneth  A.  Angell  of  Burlington 
has  asked  Vermont  Catholics  not  to 
receive  Communion  from  a  common  cup 
for  the  next  few  months  and  not  to  shake 
hands  when  exchanging  a  sign  of  peace. 
The  Diocese  of  Cleveland  suggested 
added  health  precautions,  such  as  having 
ministers  of  Communion  wash  their 
hands  just  before  Mass. 

•  Catholic  Charities  USA  has  received  a 
$1.97  million  grant  from  the  U.S. 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  which  will  fund  the  hous- 
ing counseling  programs  of  40  local 
Catholic  Charities  agencies. 

•  The  chief  education  official  of  the 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn  said  some  Catholic 
elementary  schools  in  the  diocese  will 
have  to  close  next  year  after  successive 
enrollment  drops  of  nearly  4,000  and 
3,000  over  the  past  two  years. 

•  The  National  Review  Board,  which 
monitors  church  compliance  with  child 
sex  abuse  prevention  policies,  has  asked 
research  organizations  to  bid  on  doing  a 
comprehensive  study  on  the  causes  and 
context  of  the  clergy  sex  abuse  crisis. 

•  Cardinal  Joachim  Meisner  of  Cologne 
cited  Canon  763  of  the  Code  of  Canon 
Law  to  force  Bishop  Jacques  Gaillot  to 
withdraw  from  a  speaking  engagement  in 
the  archdiocese.  Canon  763  allows  bish- 
ops to  prevent  other  bishops  from  preach- 
ing in  their  dioceses,  "but  only  in  particu- 
lar instances  and  for  a  serious  reason,  for 
example,  that  the  bishop  is  known  to  be 
preaching  error  or  folly."  Bishop  Gaillot 
was  removed  as  head  of  the  Diocese  of 
Evreux,  France,  in  1995  for  opposing  offi- 
cial church  positions  on  issues  like  celiba- 
cy, women  priests  and  the  use  of  condoms 
to  prevent  AIDS. 

•  Bishop  William  F.  Murphy  of  Rockville 
Centre,  N.Y.,  representing  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  joined 
Nobel  laureate  Elie  Wiesel  and  others  in 
calling  for  a  clear  U.N.  mandate  for  the 
African  Union  to  protect  innocent  civil- 
ians in  western  Sudan's  Darfur  region  and 
for  other  financial  and  logistical  support 
from  the  international  community. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Life  in  the  00  s 


Is  It  Over  Yet? 

^The  fortunes  of  the  candidates 
turned  on  civilized  debate.  Imagine!' 


CAMPAIGN  2004  is  in  its  final 
frantic  hours  as  these  words 
are  being  written,  but  dead- 
lines being  what  they  are — 
the  bane  of  the  bellowing 
pontificator — you'll  be  reading  this  after 
the  results  are  known. 

Then  again,  maybe  not.  Maybe 
you're  as  clueless  as  I  am  as  I  write, 
although  that  would  take  some  doing.  In 
any  case,  many  observers  are  predicting 
that  we  may  be  in  for  a  repeat  of  2000, 
with  Election  Day  a  mere  prelude  to  days 
if  not  weeks  of  recounts  and  legal  wran- 
gling. In  the  days  leading  up  to  Nov.  2, 
hundreds  of  lawyers  from  both  parties 
were  deployed  in  battleground  states, 
ready  to  turn  the  act  of  voting  into  a  case 
worthy  of  a  television  courtroom  drama. 
So,  I  ask  again,  is  it  over  yet? 
Whether  the  counting  is  finished  or 
is  continuing,  the  campaign  clearly  is 
over.  No  doubt  you  will  have  read  com- 
mentaries suggesting  that,  as  always,  the 
candidates  told  us  little,  the  issues  were 
not  debated,  and  that  the  media  per- 
formed its  usual  disservice  by  focusing 
only  on  the  horse  race  and  not  the  real 
concerns  of  the  American  people. 

None  of  those  arguments,  as  it  hap- 
pens, is  true. 

While  Campaign  '04  was  not  without 
its  share  of  palaver  and  vacuous  rhetoric, 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  fortunes 
of  the  two  candidates  turned  not  on  silly 
accusations  or  reckless  television  adver- 
tisements but  on  civilized  debate. 
Imagine  that! 

Regardless  of  which  candidate  won 
(or  hasn't  quite  won  yet),  the  three  presi- 
dential debates  this  year  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  most  significant  event  of  the 
campaign.  Sixty-four  million  Americans 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


watched  the  first  debate,  a  record  num- 
ber. Minds  were  changed  that  night.  And 
minds  were  changed  after  the  following 
debates. 

John  Kerry  was  the  consensus  winner 
of  the  debates,  but  President  Bush  did 
make  a  comeback  after  a  poor  perfor- 
mance in  the  first  session.  It's  a  cliche, 
but  it's  true:  The  real  winners  were 
American  voters  who  were  yearning  to 
hear  the  candidates  in  their  own  words, 
unscripted  (though  stuffed  with 
rehearsed  jabs)  and  unfiltered. 

The  attention  paid  to  this  year's 
debates  tells  us  that  Americans  remain 
interested  in  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
issues,  which  speaks  to  a  certain 
admirable  doggedness  on  their  part. 
After  all,  genuine  debate  is  on  the  verge 
of  disappearing  in  the  medium  from 
which  most  Americans  get  their  news — 
television. 

Among  the  several  insights  to  be 
gleaned  from  Campaign  '04  is  the  extent 
to  which  many  politically  active 
Americans — as  opposed  to  average  citi- 
zens— have  closed  their  minds  to  dissent- 
ing opinions.  For  them,  the  tone  of  the 
campaign  was  established  not  by  the  can- 
didates but  by  their  partisans  in  the  press 
or  on  cable  television.  Many  of  the  mil- 
lions who  watch  "Fox  News"  at  night,  for 
example,  clearly  are  not  as  interested  in 
information  as  they  are  in  hearing  their 
opinions  affirmed;  likewise  many  of  those 
who  swear  by  what  they  read  in  The 
Nation. 

The  success  of  the  "Fox  News"  for- 
mula— partisan  commentators  heaping 
venom  on  their  fellow  Americans  who 
happen  to  have  different  political  opin- 
ions— has  led  television  producers  to 
offer  more  of  the  same.  (That  should 
come  as  little  surprise.  It  was  the 
humorist  Fred  Allen,  who  died  when  the 
medium  was  in  its  infancy,  who  said  that 


imitation  was  the  sincerest  form  of  televi- 
sion.) As  a  result,  political  discussion  in  its 
most  public  form  now  consists  of  rabid 
partisans  snarling  at  each  other  and  spew- 
ing the  party  line  of  the  day.  Egregious 
conduct  is  rewarded,  slander  is  mistaken 
for  passion  and  vulgarity  for  wit,  and  in 
millions  of  living  rooms,  viewers  cheer 
for  their  side  and  libel  the  other.  George 
W.  Bush  is  not  especially  fluent  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  John  Kerry's  sen- 
tences defy  diagrams;  but  they  sounded 
like  modern  Ciceros  compared  with  stan- 
dard political  fare  on  television. 

Who  are  these  people  who  grab  the 
remote  every  night  and  eagerly  tune  into 
CNN's  "Crossfire"  or  "The  O'Reilly 
Factor"  on  Fox?  I  don't  know  anybody 
who  does,  and  that  should  not  be  surpris- 
ing. In  fact,  the  audience  for  these  shows 
is  pathetically  small,  a  few  million  in  a 
country  of  more  than  280  million.  That 
does  not  mean  that  voters  who  shun 
CNN  or  Fox  in  favor  of  a  sitcom  or 
ESPN  (or  a  book,  or  this  gift  called  life) 
are  disengaged  from  politics.  Rather,  it 
means  they  long  for  real  discussion  and 
not  verbal  gladiator  matches. 

In  that  sense,  then,  the  system 
worked  during  Campaign  '04.  I  believe 
voters  went  to  the  polls  better  informed 
than  ever  before.  No  doubt  some  people 
voted  for  George  Bush  because,  despite 
all  the  evidence,  they  believe  Iraq  had 
something  to  do  with  9/11.  No  doubt 
some  people  voted  for  John  Kerry 
because  they  believe  Michael  Moore's 
assertion  that  we  went  to  war  in 
.Afghanistan  not  to  punish  terrorists  but 
to  control  a  pipeline.  These  voters  are 
not  necessarily  advertisements  for  an 
informed  citizenry. 

But  such  people  are  small  in  number, 
just  like  the  audiences  for  political  food 
fights.  And  they  tend  to  be  the  most  par- 
tisan voters,  people  who  dismiss  those 
who  disagree  with  their  views  as  unintel- 
ligent, even  though  they  themselves 
often  vote  out  of  reflex,  not  reflection. 

For  the  rest  of  America,  Campaign 
'04  showed  that  most  voters  simply  wish 
to  hear  the  candidates  in  their  own 
words,  without  filters  and  without  spin. 

That's  not  such  a  bad  tiling. 

Terry  Golway 
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A  report  from  eastern  Chad 


Living  on  the  Edge 

-  BY  PATRICK  SAMWAY  - 

TOULOUM.  farchana.  kounoungou.  The  names  of  these  towns  in  eastern 
Chad,  when  pronounced  syllable  by  syllable  by  the  local  natives,  evoke,  as 
they  have  told  me  on  a  number  of  occasions,  a  sense  of  pride  and  history.  But 
for  almost  a  year  now  these  towns  have  given  their  names  to  huge  refugee 
camps  for  thousands  of  Sudanese — Tbuloum  alone  has  over  16,000  inhabitants — who 
have  fled  their  country.  In  mid-2003  marginalized  groups  in  Darfur,  a  region  of  western 
Sudan,  took  up  arms  against  the  oppressive  government  in  Khartoum.  In  turn,  the 
President  of  Sudan,  Omar  al-Bashir,  responded  with  brutal  force  to  quell  this  uprising, 
both  by  employing  roaming  bands  of  militia,  called  in  Arabic  janjaweed  (roughly  trans- 
lated "evil  horsemen"),  who  have  killed  boys  and  men,  raped  women  and  destroyed  towns 
and  villages  along  the  way,  and  also  by  using  crude  but  effective  aerial  bombardments.  In 
addition,  the  government,  located  in  the  north  of  the  country,  wants  to  keep  Sudan  under 
strict  Islamic  control  by  coercing  the  Christians  and  animists  in  the  south,  an  area  with 
huge  oil  reserves,  to  accept  its  will.  Continuing  discussions,  particularly  between 
President  Omar  al-Bashir  and  John  Garang,  the  leader  of  the  Sudan  People's  Liberation 
Army,  have  failed  to  produce  peaceful  results. 


PATRICK  SAMWAY,  S.J.,  a  professor  of  English  at  Saint  Joseph's  University  in  Philadelphia  and 
former  literary  editor  of  America,  works  with  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  in  Abeche,  Chad. 
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|  the  advent  of  the  dry  season  in  this  part  of  the  already  arid 
£  Sahel,  the  Chadian  landscape  makes  incessant  demands  that 
£  easily  alter  one's  mindscape. 

Whenever  I  approach  these  three  camps  with  my  Jesuit 
i  confreres,  Philippe  Marbaix,  a  Belgian  with  experience  help- 
o  ing  refugees  in  Burundi,  and  Gianfranco  Iacuzzi,  an  Italian 


0  has  worked  among  the  poor  and  the  handicapped  in 
>ania,  I  am  reminded  of  American  Civil  War  photos  of 
litary  encampments  taken  by  Matthew  Brady — rows  and 
vs  and  rows  of  small  dirty  brown  tents.  At  that  point  I 
nn  to  make  strictly  imaginary  calculations  about  the 
intity  of  foodstuffs  and  water  needed  just  to  sustain  the 
)ple  in  these  camps,  not  to  mention  the  logistical  support 
ided  to  insure  that  life  can  have  some  semblance  of  a 
nan  context.  I  can  only  marvel  that  anything  at  all  con- 
jctive  ever  takes  place. 

So  far  the  task  of  the  three  of  us  has  been  to  serve  as  a 
it  superintendent  of  schools  in  these  three  camps.  For 
indess  hours  we  have  sat  (in  lotus-position,  somewhat 
 ™    awkward  for  me  at  least)  in  makeshift  shel- 
ters or  tents  talking  in  French,  Chadian  and 
Sudanese  Arabic,  and  English  (educated 
Sudanese  can  converse  a  bit  in  English) 
with  the  directors  of  these  three  schools 
and  the  faculty  they  have  assembled.  In  the 
camps  we  are  usually  assisted  by  a  multilin- 
gual translator — a  process  that  sometimes 
slows  down  and  adds  a  note  of  confusion  to 
what  otherwise  should  be  a  normal  conver- 
sation. 

In  our  discussions,  we  have  reached  out 
to  the  parents  of  the  school  children  in  the 
camps  in  order  to  include  diem  in  the  run- 
ning of  their  schools.  According  to  calcula- 
tions we  made  in  early  October,  we  have  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  6,800  students, 

1  thus  need  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  125  classrooms 
these  schools  (in  morning  and  afternoon  sessions),  mats 
:hat  students  do  not  have  to  sit  on  packed  sand,  a  sufficient 
nber  of  the  Arabic  textbooks  that  are  part  of  the  tradi- 
ial  Sudanese  (but  not  Chadian)  school  program,  chairs 
1  desks  for  die  teachers,  notebooks  and  pencils  for  the  stu- 
lts,  and  blackboards  for  each  classroom.  And  that  is  just 

beginning. 

Our  J.R.S.  team,  working  within  Secadev,  has  no  school 
terials  of  its  own,  and  we  rely  on  the  generosity  of  our 
G.O.  partners.  To  date,  some  items  have  been  made  avail- 
e;  others,  such  as  tents  we  desperately  hoped  to  use  for 
>srooms,  will  not,  alas,  be  put  at  our  disposition  in  time  for 
official  opening  of  the  three  schools,  though  we  are 
teful  for  the  ones  we  have  received.  The  important  thing 
la  to  continue  the  work  before  us  as  best  we  can. 

Yes,  we  do  the  best  we  can,  as  Jesuits  trying  to  discern 
how  our  thoughts  and  actions  should  be  directed  toward  the 
greater  glory  of  God  here  in  this  small  corner  of  Chad, 
where  thousands  of  Sudanese  await  die  chance  to  pursue,  as 
I  believe  it  is  their  God-given  right,  faith-filled  lives  in  a 
more  just  society.  El 


anese  refugee 
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Philippe  Marbaix,  S.J.,  with  children  in  the 
Kounoungo  refugee  camp  on  Aug.  26. 
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huge  oil  reserves,  to  accept  its  will.  Continuing  discussions,  particularly  between 
President  Omar  al-Bashir  and  John  Garang,  the  leader  of  the  Sudan  People's  Liberation 
Army,  have  failed  to  produce  peaceful  results. 
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For  people  of  my  generation,  the  refugee  camps  in  Chad 
easily  call  to  mind  other  types  of  camps,  such  as  the  extermi- 
nation camps  of  World  War  II,  where  Jews,  gypsies,  homo- 
sexuals and  Catholic  priests  who  opposed  the  Nazi  regime 
were  tortured  and  dehumanized  and  millions  were  put  to 
death.  These  camps  in  Chad,  however,  have  an  altogether 
different  purpose:  to  provide  shelter  and  medical  attention; 
to  feed  and  educate  the  young  and  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  read  or  write;  and  to  offer  myriad  forms  of  human 
support.  Thus  these  camps  should  be  considered  villages 
where  traumatized  individuals  and  families  can  stay  and  cope 
with  die  exigencies  of  everyday  life  until  at  some  moment, 
maybe  in  two  or  three  years,  they  are  able  to  return  to  their 
homeland  in  relative  peace  and  security. 
One  simple  way  to  test  the  present  level  of 
fear  among  the  Sudanese  in  these  camps  is 
simply  to  look  into  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren. Their  eyes  always  tell  the  truth. 

Among  the  almost  dozen  refugee 
camps  near  this  section  of  the  Sudanese 
border,  Touloum,  Farchana  and 
Kounoungou  have  been  entrusted,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Chadian  government, 
to  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  who,  in  turn,  has  asked  Secours 
Catholique  et  Developpement,  a  partner 
of  Catholic  Relief  Services  (Secadev),  to 
oversee  their  management.  For  its  part, 
Secadev,  one  of  approximately  25  non- 
governmental organizations  (other 
N.G.O.'s  include  Care  International,  Doctors  Without 
Borders,  Norwegian  Christian  Aid,  Oxfam  and  World 
Vision)  has  requested  that  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  (J.R.S.) 
organize  and  run  schools  in  these  particular  camps.  The  lines 
of  cooperation  are  clear,  though  it  takes  time  and  endless 
meetings  to  figure  out  how  they  should  work  in  practice. 

From  a  dispassionate,  schematic  point  of  view,  diese 
humanitarian  organizations,  thanks  to  years  of  remarkable 
experience,  should  function  at  near-maximum  efficiency.  But 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  Flow  charts  cannot  always  take 
account  of  trucks  breaking  down,  gangsters  coming  out  of 
nowhere  at  night,  material  arriving  late  or  not  at  all,  person- 
nel being  replaced,  often  on  short  notice,  and  the  constant 
lack  of  electricity — and  thus  communication — in  many  sec- 
tors. I  am  still  amazed  at  how  often  we  have  to  stop  to  rouse 
two  or  three  camels  from  their  sandy  napping  area.  And  with 
the  advent  of  the  dry  season  in  this  part  of  the  already  arid 
Sahel,  the  Chadian  landscape  makes  incessant  demands  that 
easily  alter  one's  mindscape. 

Whenever  I  approach  these  three  camps  with  my  Jesuit 
confreres,  Philippe  Marbaix,  a  Belgian  with  experience  help- 
ing refugees  in  Burundi,  and  Gianfranco  Iacuzzi,  an  Italian 


Djimie  Omar  Moussa,  a  Sudanese  refugee 


who  has  worked  among  the  poor  and  the  handicapped  in 
Albania,  I  am  reminded  of  American  Civil  War  photos  of 
military  encampments  taken  by  Matthew  Brady — rows  and 
rows  and  rows  of  small  dirty  brown  tents.  At  that  point  I 
begin  to  make  strictly  imaginary  calculations  about  the 
quantity  of  foodstuffs  and  water  needed  just  to  sustain  the 
people  in  these  camps,  not  to  mention  the  logistical  support 
needed  to  insure  that  life  can  have  some  semblance  of  a 
human  context.  I  can  only  marvel  that  anything  at  all  con- 
structive ever  takes  place. 

So  far  the  task  of  the  three  of  us  has  been  to  serve  as  a 
joint  superintendent  of  schools  in  these  three  camps.  For 
countless  hours  we  have  sat  (in  lotus-position,  somewhat 
awkward  for  me  at  least)  in  makeshift  shel- 
ters or  tents  talking  in  French,  Chadian  and 
Sudanese  Arabic,  and  English  (educated 
Sudanese  can  converse  a  bit  in  English) 
with  the  directors  of  diese  three  schools 
and  the  faculty  they  have  assembled.  In  the 
camps  we  are  usually  assisted  by  a  multilin- 
gual translator — a  process  that  sometimes 
slows  down  and  adds  a  note  of  confusion  to 
what  otherwise  should  be  a  normal  conver- 
sation. 

In  our  discussions,  we  have  reached  out 
to  the  parents  of  the  school  children  in  the 
camps  in  order  to  include  them  in  the  run- 
ning of  their  schools.  According  to  calcula- 
tions we  made  in  early  October,  we  have  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  6,800  students, 
and  thus  need  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  125  classrooms 
for  these  schools  (in  morning  and  afternoon  sessions),  mats 
so  that  students  do  not  have  to  sit  on  packed  sand,  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  Arabic  textbooks  that  are  part  of  the  tradi- 
tional Sudanese  (but  not  Chadian)  school  program,  chairs 
and  desks  for  the  teachers,  notebooks  and  pencils  for  the  stu- 
dents, and  blackboards  for  each  classroom.  And  that  is  just 
the  beginning. 

Our  J.R.S.  team,  working  within  Secadev,  has  no  school 
materials  of  its  own,  and  we  rely  on  the  generosity  of  our 
N.G.O.  partners.  To  date,  some  items  have  been  made  avail- 
able; others,  such  as  tents  we  desperately  hoped  to  use  for 
classrooms,  will  not,  alas,  be  put  at  our  disposition  in  time  for 
the  official  opening  of  the  three  schools,  though  we  are 
grateful  for  the  ones  we  have  received.  The  important  thing 
is  to  continue  the  work  before  us  as  best  we  can. 

Yes,  we  do  the  best  we  can,  as  Jesuits  trying  to  discern 
how  our  thoughts  and  actions  should  be  directed  toward  the 
greater  glory  of  God  here  in  this  small  corner  of  Chad, 
where  thousands  of  Sudanese  await  the  chance  to  pursue,  as 
I  believe  it  is  their  God-given  right,  faith-filled  lives  in  a 
more  just  society.  B 
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The  Annulment 


One  Catholic's  journey  of  reconciliation 

BY  JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO  JR. 


LIKE  MANY  DI\'()RC:KD  AND  RF.MARRIED  Catholics, 
I  looked  down  on  the  church's  annulment  process, 
viewing  it  as  cover  for  Catholic  divorce,  a  process 
tinged  with  hypocrisy,  reserved  for  the  rich  and 
powerful . 

Then  one  day,  Walter  Modrys,  S.J.,  my  pastor  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  in  Manhattan,  said  to  me: 
"You've  mentioned  several  times  you  were  not  married  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  obviously  bothers  you.  Why  don't 
you  seek  an  annulment?" 

"How  can  I  do  that?  I  was  married  20  years  before  we 
separated.  I've  got  three  children." 

"Don't  be  so  sure,"  he  said.  "The  church  is  understand- 
ing, especially  if  you  were  married  young  and  didn't  fully 
understand  what  marriage  was  all  about.  How  old  were  you 
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and  your  wife  when  you  got  married?" 
"I  was  24,  she  was  22." 
"Think  about  it,"  he  said. 

With  each  passing  year  and  the  changes  in  American 
society,  the  church  had  become  more  important  to  me.  As  a 
Catholic,  I  was  finding  little  support  and  reinforcement  tor 
my  faith  and  values  in  our  society,  particularly  in  my  milieu, 
New  York  City's  Upper  East  Side  and  Ivy  League  academia. 
Popular  films,  television,  books  and  the  nation's  style-set- 
ting institutions  were  becoming  more  aggressively  secular. 
Our  culture  was  materialistic  and  hedonistic.  As  the  culture 
seemed  to  drift  further  from  faith-based  values,  I  found  the 
church  to  be  my  most  solid  and  reassuring  rock. 

An  annulment  would  end  any  remaining  estrangement 
from  the  church.  But  how,  after  23  years,  could  there  be  a 
determination  that  there  never  was  a  marriage?  How  would 
my  children,  Mark,  Joe  and  Claudia,  react  to  having  their 
parents'  marriage  annulled?  Our  divorce  had  not  been  easy 
for  them.  Ten  years  later,  they  were  still  puzzled,  hurt  and 
suffering  emotionally  from  our  breakup.  Annulment  would 
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raise  another  issue  for  them:  were  they  legitimate?  My  cur- 
rent wife,  Hilary,  had  two  children;  her  daughter,  Brooke, 
had  become  a  devout  Catholic.  How  would  she  react?  I  was 
concerned  that  my  receiving  an  annulment  would  in  some 
way  undermine  their  faith  and  commitment  to  the  church, 
which  I  considered  my  most  important  legacy  to  them.  I 
hoped  that  Hilary's  son,  Frick,  would  someday  receive  the 
gift  of  faith.  How  would  he  take  it?  How  would  my  former 
wife  react? 

Father  Modrys  suggested  I  see  Amadeus  McKevitt, 
O.S.U.,  at  the  Metropolitan  Tribunal  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York.  I  visited  Sister  Amadeus,  and  as  I  told  her  my 
doubts  and  how  long  I  had  been  married,  she  gently  inter- 
rupted. "The  church  seeks  ways  to  have  divorced  and 
remarried  Catholics  fully  integrated  and  to  permit  them  to 
marry  within  the  church.  That's  what  I'm  here  for." 

"What's  important,"  she  continued,  "is  whether  you 
fully  understood — or  were  capable  of  understanding — all 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  marriage  at  the  time  you  wed." 

I  was  skeptical,  but  she  was  reassuring.  The  bond  of 
marriage,  she  said,  should  contain  "an  efficacious  grace," 
which  is  attached  to  all  sacraments.  "That  grace  enables  the 
couple  to  raise  children  and  love  each  other  through  good 
times  and  bad.  The  annulment  process  tries  to  determine  if 
that  sacramental  grace  was  there  at  the  beginning  of  a  mar- 
riage and  seeks  to  restore  the  possibility  of  that  grace  occur- 
ring in  another  marriage." 


She  explained  that  I  would  have  to  respond  in  writing  to 
a  rigorous  series  of  questions.  If  grounds  for  annulment 
were  based  on  psychological  factors,  which  she  believed 
mine  would  be,  then  a  psychologist  would  examine  me. 
Based  on  my  application,  the  testimony  of  any  witnesses  and 
the  psychologist's  assessment,  a  determination  would  be 
made  about  whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  to  hold  a 
formal  hearing.  If  so,  I  would  be  asked  to  give  sworn  testi- 
mony before  a  canon  law  judge. 

"Would  my  first  wife  and  I  face  off  against  each  other?" 
I  asked. 

"The  annulment  process  is  not  adversarial,"  Sister 
Amadeus  insisted.  "What  we  seek  is  healing.  An  effort  is 
always  made  to  contact  the  other  spouse.  If  your  wife  wants 
to  testify,  the  judge  will  hear  her  privately,  but  she  is  not 
obligated." 

Sister  Amadeus  stressed  that  the  annulment  process  is  of 
an  entirely  different  character  from  divorce  proceedings. 
"Although  many  call  an  annulment  a  'Catholic  divorce,'" 
she  said,  "it  is  not.  It  is  differentiated  from  the  civil  process 
because  the  judges  look  only  at  the  person  you  were,  your 
maturity  and  understanding  at  the  time  of  the  wedding, 
your  previous  dating  experience  and  your  courtship.  They 
do  not  focus  on  what  went  wrong  during  your  marriage — 
though  these  facts  often  support  the  allegation  of  invalidi- 

ty." 

My  mind  was  opening  to  a  world  of  hope  as  I  listened  to 
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this  caring  nun.  "In  fact,  the  annulment  process  can  heal  the 
scars  of  divorce,"  she  added. 

After  testimony  was  taken,  she  said,  the  tribunal  would 
consider  the  matter  and  make  a  decision.  She  explained  that 
the  tribunal  consisted  of  a  judge;  a  defender  of  the  bond, 
who  was  responsible  for  marshalling  and  presenting  the 
arguments  against  annulment;  an  advocate  to  present  my 
case  for  annulment;  and  one  for  my  former  spouse,  if  she 
wished  to  participate. 

Sister  Amadeus  then  said,  "Normally  there  is  a  charge, 
$600,  to  cover  the  tribunal's  costs." 

I  w  as  surprised  the  amount  was  so  low,  having  heard  sto- 
ries that  obtaining  a  Catholic  annulment  could  involve  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  church. 

Seeing  the  surprise  on  my  face,  Sister  Amadeus  said, 
"For  those  who  cannot  pay  all  at  once,  we  can  work  out 
installment  payments.  And  if  the  parish  priest  tells  us  that  an 
individual — say  a  single  parent — cannot  afford  to  pay  any- 
thing, there  is  no  charge." 

This  wonderful  woman  had  misread  my  expression. 
"Sister,"  I  said,  "I  am  more  than  able  to  pay  the  $600. 1  was 
just  surprised  that  it  was  so  little." 

Sister  Amadeus  suggested  that  I  read  a  book,  Annulment: 
Your  Chance  to  Remarry  Within  the  Catholic  Church,  by  Joseph 
Zwack.  I  learned  that  for  years  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  had  considered  psychological  factors  in  deter- 
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mining  the  validity  of  the  bond  (and  granted  thousands  of 
annulments  on  these  grounds).  Out  of  Pope  John  XXIII's 
Second  Vatican  Council  came  a  revised  Code  of  Canon 
Law,  which  included  among  those  considered  incapable  of 
"matrimonial  consent"  individuals  who  "suffer  from  a  grave 
lack  of  discretionary  judgment  concerning  the  essential 
matrimonial  rights  and  obligations  to  be  mutually  given  and 
accepted."  The  ability  to  grasp  fully — not  just  intellectually, 
but  emotionally  and  spiritually — and  to  assume  the  real 
obligations  of  a  mature,  lifelong  commitment  was  a  prereq- 
uisite to  valid  matrimonial  consent.  In  the  absence  of  such 
fall  understanding,  the  church  could  find  that  no  valid  mar- 
riage ever  existed. 

once  i  decided  to  seek  an  annulment,  I  faced  the  prospect 
of  telling  my  first  wife  and  the  children.  My  first  wife 
expressed  no  surprise.  I  told  her  that  at  some  point  the  tri- 
bunal would  give  her  a  chance  to  participate.  She  expressed 
little  interest;  and  when  contacted  by  the  tribunal,  she  never 
responded. 

Next  I  explained  to  each  of  my  children  individually 
how  important  it  was  to  me  to  be  married  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  Mark  and  Joe  simply  listened,  as  did  Brooke. 
Claudia  was  concerned:  Would  this  mean  she  was  an  illegit- 
imate child?  I  explained  that  the  ecclesiastical  annulment 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  she  was  the  legitimate 
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accompanying  them  on  their  journey  of  faith,  the  Rector 
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and  much-loved  child  of  her  mother  and  me.  I  suggested 
that  she  see  Father  Modrys,  which  she  did.  He  put  her  at 
ease.  In  the  end,  I  suspect  all  the  children  considered  this 
the  church's  cover  for  divorce — that  Mark,  Joe  and  Claudia 
didn't  like  it,  but  they  were  willing  to  accept  whatever  would 
make  me  happy. 

With  help  from  Sister  Amadeus,  I  worked  on  my  state- 
ment— a  short  biographical  account  of  my  background, 
upbringing,  courtship  and  marriage.  I  noted  that  neither  my 
first  wife  nor  I  had  gone  through  any  pre-Cana  preparation 
to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  mar- 
riage. 

I  went  to  the  office  of  C.  Edward  Robins  for  an  inter- 
view and  psychological  assessment.  I  entered  gingerly, 
uncomfortable  to  be  analyzed  by  a  psychologist.  His  ques- 
tions focused  on  my  upbringing,  parental  relationships, 
courtship  with  my  first  wife  and  the  early  years  of  our  mar- 
ried life. 

One  month  later,  I  signed  the  petition  for  annulment,  in 
which  I  appointed  Rosemary  Doherty  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tribunal  to  be  my  "procurator  advocate"  and  authorized 
her  to  represent  me  before  the  tribunal  and  the  Court  of 
Second  Instance,  the  ecclesiastical  body  that  would  review 
the  tribunal's  decision.  If  the  tribunal  ruled  in  my  favor  and 
the  ecclesiastical  court  agreed,  the  annulment  would  be 
granted.  I  never  met  Rosemary  Doherty,  but  Sister 
Amadeus  said  she  was  an  excellent  advocate. 

My  petition  was  accepted,  and  a  formal  meeting  was 
scheduled  with  Msgr.  Desmond  Vella,  J. CD.  Monsignor 
Vella  placed  me  under  oath  and  tape-recorded  my  testimony. 
His  questions  centered  on  my  understanding  of  die  covenant 
of  marriage  when  I  entered  into  it,  the  lack  of  any  preparation 
for  marriage  and  the  extent  to  which  I  appreciated — or  failed 
to  appreciate — the  rights  and  obligations  of  marriage  at  the 
time.  He  asked  pointed  questions  about  my  courtship  and 
engagement  and  the  early  years  of  my  marriage.  He  spoke  in 
a  firm,  sometimes  insistent,  but  invariably  courteous  way.  I 
had  entered  his  office  on  edge  and  nervous,  but  I  left  feeling 
gratitude  for  his  thoroughness  and  courtesy. 

Months  later,  I  received  word  that  an  annulment  had 
been  granted.  Hilary  and  I  celebrated  our  church  wedding  at 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  with  Father  Modrys  officiating.  I  have 
rarely  known  such  peace  as  I  experienced  that  evening.  There 
was  a  sense  of  integration  with  my  church  and  within  myself, 
a  letting  go  of  guilt  and  failure.  The  bond  with  Hilary  has 
been  immeasurably  strengthened  with  sacramental  grace. 

I  have  often  thought  about  the  stigma  attached  to  annul- 
ments: that  they  were  granted  only  to  the  biggest  donors  or 
most  famous  members  of  the  church.  In  fact,  during  1991, 
the  year  I  began  the  annulment  process,  Catholic  marriage 
tribunals  in  the  United  States  heard  nearly  40,000  cases  and 
approved  more  than  90  percent  of  the  petitions.  Still,  I  took 
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notice  in  1997,  when  Sheila  Rauch  Kennedy  published  a 
scalding  book,  Shattered  Faith,  about  the  annulment  of  her 
marriage  to  Massachusetts  congressman  Joseph  P.  Kennedy 
II.  She  recounts  a  conversation  in  which  she  says  she  will 
oppose  the  annulment,  and  Joe  Kennedy 
responds,  "I  don't  believe  this  stuff.  Nobody 
actually  believes  it.  It's  just  Catholic  gob- 
bledygook,  Sheila.  But  you  just  have  to  say 
it  this  way  because,  well,  because  that's  the 
way  the  church  is."  It  may  be  impossible  for 
those  outside  the  Catholic  tradition — and 
for  many  within  it — to  understand,  but  my 
experience  could  not  have  been  more  dif- 
ferent. 

Most  of  my  friends,  and  many  if  not 
most  Catholics,  think  of  the  church's  annul- 
ment process  as  some  kind  of  mumbo 
jumbo,  a  sop  to  the  large  number  of 
Catholics  who  have  divorced  and  remar- 
ried, especially  those  with  money  or  con- 
tacts in  the  church  hierarchy — as  did  I  until 
I  experienced  the  process.  To  be  sure,  Catholic  marriage  tri- 
bunals and  the  annulment  process  they  adjudicate  are  insti- 
tutions set  up  by  human  beings,  not  by  God,  with  the  limi- 
tations and  imperfections  that  attend  any  institution  that 
seeks  to  accommodate  human  frailty.  But  they  fill  a  real 


Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.,  Walter  F. 
Modrys,  S.J.,  and  Hilary  Califano 


need  of  divorced  and  remarried  Catholics  committed  to 
their  faith. 

Going  through  the  spiritual,  psychological  and  emo- 
tional process  of  reflection  on  my  first  marriage  and  why 
it  did  not  work  out,  and  then  entering  into 
a  sacramental  marriage  with  Hilary  within 
my  church,  gave  me  a  peace  of  mind  and 
soul  I  have  never  before  known.  It  is  a 
peace  that  was  so  foreign  to  me  I  didn't 
even  realize  it  was  missing  from  my  life.  I 
have  since  felt  peace  with  my  first  wife  as 
well.  Though  my  children  were  not  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremony,  I  believe  that  the 
spiritual  peace  of  that  event  has  spilled 
over  into  their  lives  and  their  relationship 
with  Hilary  and  me.  As  Sister  Amadeus 
promised,  my  marriage  has  been  enriched 
by  a  penetrating  infusion  of  sacramental 
grace  that  has  deepened  our  commitment 
and  love  and  touched  all  of  our  children, 
I  lilary's  as  well  as  mine. 
I  told  Sister  Amadeus  a  decade  later,  "Sister,  I  still  don't 
understand  what  motivated  me  to  get  an  annulment  in  the 
first  place  and  what's  happened  to  me  since." 

"Maybe  you'll  never  understand  it,"  she  said  softly.  "The 
fact  is,  you  experienced  it." 
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Described  as  the  best  Scripture  seminars  ever  recorded 

Father  Brown  was  an  internationally  influential  Biblical  scholar  whose  work  included  nearly  40  books,  many  of  them  commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament.  He  was  twice  appointed  to  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,  most  recently  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1996.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  three  most  prestigious  biblical  societies,  the  Catholic  Biblical  Association,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  more  than  30  honorary  doctorates  from  Catholic  and 
Protestant  universities  worldwide. Fr  Raymond  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  distinguished  Catholic  Biblical  scholar  ever  to 
emerge  from  the  United  States,  Fr  Raymond  went  to  be  with  His  Lord  August  8th  1 998 


,  ^  1   The  Beginnings  of  the  Church  6  audio  cassettes  US$36  50 

A  profound  in  depth  look  at  the  early  Christian  Community  using  as  the  main  source  the  Acts  of  Apostles  and  other  New 
Testament  Writings  and  other  early  sources. 
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The  Gospel  of  John  12  audio  cassettes  US$56.50  The  12  cassette  set  includes  10  cassettes  on  the  Gospel  of  John 
covering  the  main  themes  of  the  Gospel  and  2  cassettes  on  how  the  early  Christians  came  to  understand  Jesus  and  how 
the  early  Christians  came  to  understand  Mary. 

The  Passion  Narratives  of  the  Gospels  12  audio  cassettes  +  24  pages  of  original  conference  notes  US$66.50 

As  with  all  Raymond's  talks  we  become  more  aware  of  the  Word's  relevance  in  our  own  lives  as  Raymond's  scholarly 

and  pastoral  approach  draws  us  deeper  into  the  understanding  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus 

frifi^   The  Paraclete  Spirit's  Gift  to  the  Church  4  audio  cassettes    US$23.50    Based  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  Fr.  Raymond 
looks  at  its  formation,  its  major  themes  and  especially  John's  particular  notion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Reference  is  also  made 
to  The  Wisdom  literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

New  Testament  Scholarship  as  we  end  one  century  and  open  another  4  audio  cassettes  US$23.50  This  seminar,  recorded 
in  1997,  offers  a  wonderful  overview  of  Biblical  research  over  the  last  century  with  both  its  difficulties  and  possibilities. 
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The  Marys  in  the  New  Testament  3  audio  cassettes    US$1 7.50  Fr.  Raymond  opens  up  the  Scriptures  for  us  as  he 
looks  at  the  Marys  in  the  New  Testament  including  Mary  ,  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  sister  of  Martha 
and  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well. 

tmjm  The  Infancy  Narratives  of  the  Gospels  5  audio  cassettes  US$30  The  Gospels  are  closely  looked  at  as  Fr.  Raymond 
f|gg|   leads  us  through  the  accounts  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus 

The  churches  Paul  left  behind  -  The  challenge  of  Biblical  fundamentalism  -Vatican  II  -  25  years  on  and  into  the  future.  4 
cassettes(  3  separate  talks)  US$26.50 
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Critical  Questions  and  the  Bible  Double  VIDEO  (  4  hours)  US$33.50  In  this  wonderful  double  VIDEO  Raymond  looks  at 
the  life  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  light  of  the  current  critical  questions  that  we  face  today.  What  does  it  mean  to 
be  a  Christian  -  to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus? 

Critical  Questions  and  the  Bible  Double  DVD  (  4  hours)  US$33.50  Same  content  as  above  FIMM1  PM©  ®(FFGIn] 
America  reader  offer:  We  will  give  free  this  Double  DVD  worth  $33. 50  with 
all  orders  over  $7()  *  Please  quote  777  for  this  offer  including  web  site  orders  onefreedvd 
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ALL  NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  TIME  FOR  CHRISTMAS  ( But  please  order  very  soon  to  avoid  disappointment ! ) 


"  The  quality  of  these  recordings  is  excellent.  I  really  appreciate  the  work  you  have  done  to  produce  such  quality  results.  Thank  you  for 
your  splendid  work  of  making  these  tapes  of  Raymond  Brown  more  widely  available.  I  enjoy  listening  to  Fr.  Brown  .He  is  clear  and  simple  in 
his  presentation  I  find  his  tapes  a  big  help  for  my  own  spiritual  life-and  in  my  ministry  to  others"  Fr.  Philip  Callaghan,  Philippines 
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In  Solidarity 

Excerpts  from  a  homily  given  by  Joseph  A. 
O'Hare,  S.Jf.,  during  a  memorial  Mass  for  the 
Salvadoran  martyrs  on  Nov.  22,  1989 

Tins  morning  we  confirm  our  commitment  to 
this  cause  for  which  the  Jesuits  of  Central  American 
University  in  El  Salvador  gave  their  lives.  They 
were  not  men  of  violence;  they  were  men  of  peace 
and  reason.  Yet  they  died  violendy.  Like  the  Servant  of  Yahweh, 
they  did  not  cry  out  or  shout  out  aloud  or  break  the  crushed 
reed,  but  neither  did  they  waver  nor  were  they  crushed.  They 
did  not  leave  the  country  in  1977,  when  right-wing  death  squads 
put  them  under  a  penalty  of  death.  Nor  did  they  leave  earlier 
this  month  when  Government-controlled  radio  stations  broad- 
cast warnings  against  their  safety.  Nor  will  they  leave  now,  when 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Government  blames  die  unrest  in 
die  country  on  church  leaders.  While  these  six  Jesuits  have  been 
struck  down,  others  will  rise  up  to  take  their  place.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  covenant  with  the  people  that  cost  them  their 
lives.  For  us  to  forget  them,  or  to  decide  that  the  costs  of  justice 
are  too  high  for  us  to  pay,  would  be  to  betray  not  only  their 
memory  but  our  faith  diat  this  is  God's  world  and  that  He  is  the 
Lord  of  justice.... 

There  are  those  who  have  said,  and  who  will  say  in  the  days 
and  weeks  ahead,  that  the  Jesuits  in  El  Salvador  were  not  disin- 
terested academics,  that  they  had  deliberately  chosen  to  insert 
themselves  into  the  political  conflict  of  their  nation.  If  they  had 
remained  within  the  insulated  safety  of  the  library  or  the  class- 
room, their  critics  will  charge,  if  they  had  not  "meddled  in  pol- 
itics," their  lives  would  not  have  been  threatened. 

But  such  a  criticism  misunderstands  the  nature  of  any  uni- 
versity, and  most  certainly  the  nature  of  a  Catholic  university. 
No  university'  can  be  insulated  from  the  agonies  of  the  society  in 
which  it  lives.  No  university  that  identifies  itself  as  Catholic  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  call  of  the  church  to  promote  the  dignity  of 
the  human  person.... 

If  Jesuits  are  men  crucified  to  the  world  and  to  whom  the 
world  is  crucified,  it  is  only  because  we  believe  that  out  of  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  El  Salvador,  came  life  and  conies  life. 
With  the  people  of  El  Salvador  we  believe  in  the  words  of  Jesus 
cited  in  today's  Gospel:  "Unless  a  wheat  grain  foils  on  the 
ground  and  dies,  it  remains  only  a  single  grain;  but  if  it  dies,  it 
ich  harvest"  Qn.  12:24).  E! 

:PH  A.  O'HARE,  S.J.,  former  editor  in  chief  and  now  associ- 
)f  America  and  president  of  Regis  High  School,  was 
Fordham  University  when  he  gave  this  homily  at 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  in  New  York  City. 


Jesuits 

November  16,  1989 
El  Salvador 

The  pandy  bat,  the  swift  soutane, 
the  fierce  eyes  that  tempt  the  boy  to  pride. 
Ordinal  in  their  ranks  and  rows, 
the  God-squad,  heaven's  Special  Forces. 
Trampling  Christ's  face  before  the  smiling 
Inoue 

in  sacrifice  of  soul  for  tortured  peasants. 

So  brave,  so  fired  by  God's  love, 

the  Iroquois  ate  de  Brebeuf's  martyred  heart. 

A  mighty  story,  terrible  and  true 
beginning  with  Ignatius'  shattered  bones, 
grace  exploding  from  a  French  cannon, 
unfolding  with  the  cold  steel  of  dawn 
against  the  necks  of  five  prostrate  priests, 
the  bodies  of  an  old  schoolmaster, 
a  housekeeper  and  her  terrified  child. 

Ignatius  imprisoned  in  the  picture, 
the  caves  of  Manresa  behind  his  eyes, 
forever  doomed  to  write  his  holy  book, 
right  hand  brandishing  the  endless  pen, 
his  sword  long  left  behind  at  Montserrat. 

Angela  O'Donnell 

ANGELA  O'DONNELL  teaches  English  and  American  literature 
at  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Her  poems  have 
appeared  in  Hawai'i  Pacific  Review,  Runes,  Studio, 
Windhover  and  Xavier  Review. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Bibby-Darling 


BY  ROBIN  STRATTON 


M 


Y  cousin  telephoned  to 
say  Aunt  Bib  is  dead.  The 
funeral  is  two  days  hence. 
No  need  to  wait;  at  94 
she  has  outlived  all  her 
peers.  The  pastor  will  officiate.  Of  course, 
I  reply.  Will  you  sing,  she  asks?  Of  course. 
And  you'll  come  back  to  the  house  after- 
ward? Of  course.  It  will  be  good  to  have 
everyone  together  again.  It  will.  Good- 
bye. Good-bye. 

The  following  morning  she  calls 
again.  The  organist  will  meet  you  at 
church  an  hour  before  Mass.  That  will  be 
fine.  The  family  will  gather  at  the  funeral 
parlor  to  pray  the  Rosary.  Fine.  There  will 
be  no  viewing.  Ohhhh.  We'll  see  you 
tomorrow.  I  lay  the  telephone  in  its  cradle. 
No  viewing... never  see  her  again. ..never 
say  good-bye.  But  I  must.  I  must. 

Aunt  Bib's  name  was  Elisabeth — 
spelled  with  an  "s,"  she  would  explain.  Her 
sisters  used  that  name,  as  did  her  friends  of 
many  years.  To  her  acquaintances  she  was 
Miss  d'Invilliers;  but  to  the  younger  gen- 
erations of  nieces  and  nephews,  she  was 
always  Aunt  Bib  or  Aunt  Bibby.  I  don't 
know  who  started  "Bibby-darling,"  but  it 
was  a  commonly  accepted  term  of  endear- 
ment once  she  was  middle-aged. 

It  is  a  two-hour  drive  to  Philadelphia. 
I  go  directly  to  the  funeral  parlor,  ring  the 
bell  and  wait.  A  long  minute  passes  before 
the  lock  turns  and  the  heavy  door  opens.  A 
portly,  dark-suited  gentleman,  his  face 
awash  with  funereal  solemnity,  addresses 
me:  "Yes?"  I  ask  to  visit  Miss  d'Invilliers' 
body.  It  sounds  so  cold,  so  clinical.  After 
all,  I  cannot  tell  him  she  dried  my  tears, 
listened  to  my  secrets,  told  me  stories  and 
prayed  for  me  for  50  years.  He  hesitates. 
"There  are  no  flowers  in  the  room."  "Silly 
man,"  I  want  to  say,  "I  didn't  come  to  see 
the  flowers.  I  only  want  to  be  with  Bibby- 
darling  one  more  time."  But  instead  I  say, 
"That's  quite  all  right." 

robin  stratton,  o.c.D.,  a  contemplative 
nun  for  more  than  40  years,  has  written  for 
Sisters  Today  and  Spiritual  Life. 
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He  ushers  me  inside:  "Please  wait." 
He  melts  into  the  thick,  dark  velvet  drapes 
and  disappears.  I  hear  him  shuffle  about, 
his  heavy  footsteps  deadened  by  the  car- 
peting. A  dim,  rose-colored  ray  of  light 
slips  between  die  drape  and  doorframe. 
Then  he  reappears  and  holds  the  drape 
aside:  "You  may  go  in."  The  drape  falls 
silently  behind  me. 

My  heart  drags  behind  my  feet  as  I 
approach  the  open  casket.  Bibby  was 
always  tiny;  now,  wasted  by  months  of 
dying,  she  is  as  small  as  a  child.  I  loom  over 
her  like  some  great  giant.  I  kneel.  It  brings 
her  closer.  My  eyes  are  drawn  to  her  hands. 
The  large  diamond  is  missing;  her  finger 
looks  strangely  bare.  I  once  asked  about 
the  ring.  It  had  belonged  to  a  woman  she 
nursed  many  years  ago.  "She  had  no  way  to 
pay  me,  so  she  gave  me  the  ring  before  she 
died.  I  couldn't  bear  to  sell  it."  Though  she 
could  have  used  the  money,  Bibby  wore 
the  ring  for  40  years.  What  has  happened 
to  it,  I  wonder,  as  I  rest  my  large  hand  on 
her  tiny  wrinkled  ones. 

My  attention  shifts  to  her  face,  and  I 
realize  her  eyes  will  never  again  invite  me 
into  her  heart-space.  Those  wonderful 
warm  brown  eyes,  wide  with  wonder  and 
soft  with  compassion,  dancing  with  laugh- 
ter and  brimming  with  tears.  Bibby's  heart 
hung  in  the  windows  of  her  eyes. 

Her  house  smelled  of  newly  scrubbed 
floors  and  freshly  baked  cookies.  WTien  I 
was  three  or  four,  we  would  lie  on  the 
floor  together  as  Aunt  Bibby  built  card- 
houses  with  infinite  patience,  all  the  while 


w  arning  me  not  to  breathe  lest  the  house 
come  tumbling  down.  Excitement  mount- 
ed until  the  last  card  was  in  place.  Then  we 
would  both  take  a  deep  breath,  and  blow 
the  house  down  amid  shrieks  of  laughter. 

Aunt  Bib  never  read  to  me.  She  pre- 
ferred to  tell  stories — stories  of  the  family, 
of  the  French  several  greats-grandmother 
who  sent  her  two  little  boys  to  America,  of 
aunts  and  uncles  and  cousins  who  peopled 
her  childhood.  She  told  unforgettable  sto- 
ries, making  them  up  on  a  moment's 
notice:  stories  of  bad  brownies  who  lived 
in  the  cellar  and  of  children  who  got  lost 
in  the  woods.  But  when  she  gathered  a 
stuffed  animal  in  her  arms,  I  was  ready  for 
the  best  treat  of  all.  Dogs  and  teddy  bears 
came  alive  as  we  paraded  out  of  the  house, 
Aunt  Bib  in  the  lead.  We  marched  into  the 
woods  or  around  the  neighborhood, 
wherever  the  plot  led  us.  When  I  was  very 
little,  I  marveled  that  the  story  always 
ended  "happily  ever  after"  the  very 
moment  we  turned  the  door  knob  to  re- 
enter her  house. 

How  will  the  next  generation  of  babies 
grow  up  without  a  Bibby-darling?  Who 
will  tell  the  stories?  Even  as  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion, I  realize  the  answer  is  contained  in  the 
genealogy  we  pored  over  last  month  when 
we  celebrated  the  birth  of  the  newest  child 
to  bear  the  family  name.  Aunt  Bib  herself 
inherited  the  story — and  perhaps  the  sto- 
rytelling as  well — and  spent  her  life  hand- 
ing it  on  to  us  for  safekeeping.  She  is  the 
last  of  her  generation.  We  all  now  move  up 
a  notch  to  assume  more  responsibility  for 


handing  on  the  faith  and  sense  of  family 
she  entrusted  to  us.  Tonight  and  tomor- 
row and  in  the  days  to  come  it  will  be  our 
turn  to  tell  the  stories. 

I  kneel  uncomfortably  on  the  prie- 
dieu.  What  a  great  lover  she  was.  Four 
generations  of  children  cuddled  in  her 
lap,  rocked  in  her  arms,  dandled  on  her 
knees.  Four  generations  of  adults  confid- 
ed in  her.  Though  she  never  married,  she 
mothered  us  all.  As  a  young  woman,  she 
had  wanted  to  enter  the  convent.  When 
the  mother  superior  told  her  she  was 
needed  at  home,  she  said  no  more  about 
becoming  a  nun.  She  simply  lived  her 
vows  as  daughter,  sister,  aunt,  friend  and 
confidante  for  60  years. 

At  the  age  of  82,  she  was  received  into 
the  Secular  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  taking 
the  name  Regina.  As  Sister  Regina,  Bibby 
radiated  new  depths  of  inner  joy  that  God 
had  allowed  her  to  be  a  "sister"  these  few 
years.  We  had  a  long  conversation  sever- 
al years  ago.  She  confided  to  me  she 
didn't  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  die. 
After  all,  she  said,  it  was  simply  a  matter 
of  moving  from  one  world  to  another.  I 
hope  it  was.  And  I  hope  heaven  is  all  the 
love  she  lavished  on  others  returned  a 
thousandfold  to  her. 

I  rise,  bend  over  and  kiss  her  cheek, 
pat  her  hand  and  tell  her  I  love  her. 
Lifelong  rituals,  one  last  time.  "She  was  a 
very  special  person  in  our  family,"  I 
remark  as  the  funeral  director  ushers  me 
to  the  door.  "That's  nice,"  he  replies,  clos- 
ing the  heavy  door  behind  me.  0 
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Existential  Follies 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 


TWO  LADIES  OF  A  CERTAIN 
age  sitting  behind  me  gasped 
during  the  opening  sequence. 
The  young  hero  Adam 
Markovski  (Jason  Schwartzman)  first 
appears  on  screen  walking  toward  the 
camera  as  his  voice-over  explains  in  spec- 
tacularly scabrous  terms  his  bewilderment 
with  the  universe.  Those  of  us  who  deal 
on  a  daily  basis  with  student  filmmakers 
and  the  undergraduate  vocabulary  have 
come  to  such  words  colder,  by-and-by. 
We  no  longer  gasp,  but  the  antennae  do 
go  up,  and  the  word  that  springs  to  mind 
is  "sophomoric."  Keep  in  mind,  however: 
even  sophomores  can  have  some  redeem- 
ing qualities. 

I  V  Huckabees  gives  voice  to  the 
post-adolescent  angst  in  dealing  with  the 
outside  world.  Adam  has  risen  through  the 
ranks  and  now  heads  the  Open  Spaces 
Coalition,  whose  immediate  project 
involves  stopping  Huckabees,  a  Wal-Mart 
type  colossus  of  retail  sales,  from  gobbling 
up  still  one  more  forest  and  marshland  for 
yet  another  outlet.  Good  for  Adam.  But 
with  his  shoulder-length  greasy  hair, 
equally  greasy  tweed  jacket  and  week's 
growth  of  beard,  he  has  kept  the  look  of 
one  of  those  perennial  graduate  students 
who  are  so  far  removed  from  reality  that 
even  the  spaciest  student  filmmakers  rec- 
ognize them  as  fair  game.  Adam  believes 
he  can  save  the  world  and  the  neighbor- 
hood swamp  by  reciting  his  manifestly 
horrible  poems  to  captive  audiences.  The 
coalition  has  grown  skeptical  of  his  meth- 
ods, and  the  national  office  has  put  him 
under  review.  Little  to  worry  about, 
though.  The  meetings  always  disintegrate 
into  shouting  matches  between  various 
factions  before  they  can  take  any  action  on 

richard  a.  blake,  s.J.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College,  Mass. 


anything.  Like  many  such  groups,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  put  the  coalesce 
into  coalition. 

The  power  struggle  takes  on  a  sinis- 
ter— perhaps  paranoid  is  a  better  term — 
character  when  Adam  discovers  that  one 
of  his  fellow  coalescers,  the  slick  and 
charming  Brad  Stand  (Jude  Law),  a  pub- 
lic-relations officer  for  Huckabees,  has 
been  less  than  sincere  in  working  with  the 
jolly  tree-huggers.  He  pretends  to  be 
interested  in  forging  an  agreement  that 
will  both  improve  his  employer's  negative 
image  as  well  as  preserve  the  community's 
green  space,  hi  reality,  he  is  using  the 
movement  to  accelerate  his  ow  n  rising  star 
in  the  corporate  constellation.  Like  an 
undergraduate  on  his  first  summer  intern- 


ship, Adam  comes  to  the  startling  realiza- 
tion that  some  people  in  the  business 
world  are  not  nice. 

The  director,  David  O.  Russell,  and 
his  co-writer,  Jeff  Baena,  boost  this  con- 
ventional satiric  conflict  into  a  higher  orbit 
by  introducing  a  most  unconventional  co- 
plot,  which  becomes  far  more  interesting 
than  the  eco-war  of  the  worlds.  Adam,  it 
seems,  has  run  into  a  tall  African  on  three 
separate  occasions.  Surely,  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  the  universe  the  coincidence 
must  have  a  meaning.  Tormented  by  this 
mystery  of  being,  he  searches  through  the 
labyrinthine  corridors  of  a  sterile  office 
building  to  the  lair  of  Bernard  and  Vivian 
Jaffe  (Dustin  Hoffman  and  Lily  Tomlin), 
who  bill  themselves  as  "existential  detec- 
tives." Vivian  is  delightfully  loopy  as  a 
female  version  of  a  hardboiled  detective 
with  the  demeanor  of  the  sultry  femme 
noire,  a  mixture  of  Bogie  and  Stanwyck,  if 
you  can  imagine  that.  Bernard  wears  his 
hair  in  a  Beatle-do  and  inhabits  die  chalk- 
covered  suit  of  a  night-school  professor  of 
psychology,  although  he  chafes  at  any  sug- 
gestion that  he  is  a  therapist.  They  agree  to 


Lily  Tomlin  and  Dustin  Hoffman  star  in  a  scene  from  the  movie  "I  V  Huckabees." 
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take  the  case,  but  they  warn  Adam  that 
they  will  record  his  e\  cry  move  in  order  to 
discover  meaning  in  his  life. 

Like  student  filmmakers  who  have 
rebelled  against  the  lunacy  of  their 
required  course  in  die  Introduction  to 
Philosophy,  w  ith  its  promise  of  the  grand 
synthesis,  Russell  and  Baena  reduce  their 
one-semester  quest  for  intelligibility  to  a 
w  ell-deserved  absurdity  of  comic  detec- 
tives revealing  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. Bernard  raises  imaginary  objects 
under  a  blanket  to  prove  that  all  being  is 
one;  everything  is  composed  of  atoms  shot 
from  the  sun.  At  one  point,  Russell's  cam- 
era allows  Bernard's  face  to  disintegrate 
and  mingle  with  Adam's  to  demonstrate 
die  point.  His  explanation  or  the  "one  and 
the  many"  makes  as  much  sense  as  most 
others,  attempted  w  ithout  the  lumpy  blan- 
ket. Vivian  carefully  observes  Adam  brush- 
ing his  teeth,  since  his  slightest  action 
could  hold  the  key  to  unlock  the  mystery. 

The  metaphysical  stew  thickens  when 
Caterine  Yaubon  (Isabel  Huppert),  a 
French  (naturally)  nihilist,  stalks  Adam  to 
save  him  from  a  naive  conclusion  about 
anything  ha\ing  meaning.  She  establishes 
the  random  nature  of  the  universe  by 
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indulging  the  hormonal  imperative  with 
Adam  in  his  muddy  swampland.  She 
admits  to  being  a  sworn  enemy  of  the 
Jaffes,  since  French  philosophers  always 
define  themselves,  we  are  told,  by  their 
contempt  of  their  intellectual  adversaries. 

Understandably,  Adam  finds  himself 
stranded  on  marshy  land  somewhere 
between  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Michel 
Foucault.  He  is  sinking  fast.  One  other 
alternative  lies  open.  He  tracks  his  myste- 
rious African  (Ger  Duany),  and  finds  that 
he  has  been  saved  from  starvation  in  the 
Sudan  and  adopted  by  a  born-again  family, 
w  hose  fervor  is  matched  only  by  its  certi- 
tudes about  the  free-enterprise  system  and 
the  right  of  Americans  to  consume  as 
much  of  the  world's  resources  as  they 
want.  If  this  is  what  faith  leads  to,  Adam 
w  ants  no  part  of  it. 

Again,  like  good  sophomores,  Russell 
and  Baena  are  equal-opportunity  cynics. 
Of  course  they  reach  no  conclusions, 
philosophical  or  ecological.  They  deal  in 
farce  and  satire.  The  humor  often  lacks 
focus,  and  the  point  of  their  barbs  is  as 
obvious  as  a  blemish  on  the  nose  of  a  prom 
queen.  Like  a  lot  of  student  satire,  it's  like 
shooting  whales  in  a  thimble:  ecology, 
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new-age  self-improvement,  philosophy, 
therapy,  corporate  greed.  The  script  is 
incoherent,  unfocussed  and  is  intended 
merely  to  provide  some  vague  chain  of 
plausibility'  to  lead  from  one  character 
sketch  and  comic  situation  to  the  next.  The 
characters  don't  interact  with  one  another; 
they  merely  appear  on  the  screen. 

Now-,  in  this  season  when  flip-flop  has 
become  the  leading  cliche  of  the  new  mil- 
lennium, I  have  to  admit  that  "I  V 
Huckabees"  also  has  some  of  the  endearing 
qualities  of  a  student  film.  (Russell,  it  must 
be  noted,  is  not  actually  a  student  film- 
maker. His  "Three  Kings,"  a  Persian  Gulf 
war  story  with  George  Clooney,  was  both 
a  critical  and  commercial  success.)  It  has  a 
fresh  originality-  about  it.  Russell  tries  to 
break  patterns  by  mixing  fantasy,  satire, 
romance  and  politics,  and  at  times  it  works. 
\ Mien  so  many  studio  products  follow  the 
safe  predictable  formulas,  it's  refreshing  to 
see  a  film  that  takes  chances,  some  of 
which  actually  work. 

The  loose-jointed,  nonlinear  script 
provides  a  playground  for  a  wonderful 
assortment  of  characters,  many  of  whom 
have  very  funny  scenes,  even  if  they  don't 
quite  fit  in  to  any  whole.  Lily  Tomlin  cre- 
ates a  character  worthy  to  join  her  reper- 
toire of  endearing  eccentrics.  Dustin 
Hoffman's  Bernard  Jaffe  is  a  befuddled 
academic,  earnest  in  his  beliefs,  even  if  the 
Reagan  Revolution  rendered  him  outdat- 
ed several  decades  ago.  Hold  a  save-the- 
(fill-in-the-blank)  rally,  and  his  type  shows 
up  in  droves.  Naomi  Watts  reveals  a  sur- 
prising (to  me)  flare  for  comedy  as  Dawn, 
the  voice  (and  well-displayed  body)  of 
Huckabees  commercials.  Tired  of  being 
exploited  for  the  corporate  image,  she  gets 
religion  of  a  new-age  variety,  dresses  in 
baggy  overalls  and  a  wilted  sunbonnet, 
and  refuses  to  continue  her  role  as  the 
Martha  Stewart  of  swimsuits.  Brad 
describes  her  as  an  Amish  bag-lady. 
Tommy  Corn  (Mark  Wahlberg)  becomes  . 
a  blue-collar  compadre  of  Adam.  As  a  fire- 
fighter, he  always  wears  his  full-length 
boots,  but  he  is  also  a  petro-freak,  who 
rides  his  bicycle  to  fires  rather  than  use  the 
gas-gu/.zling  fire  truck.  Because  of  the 
traffic  around  Los  Angeles,  he  often 
arrives  first. 

WTien  all  the  smoke  settles, 
Huckabees  wins.  Forest  and  wetland  don't 
have  a  chance.  The  corporations  always 
win.  Don't  you  just  V  a  winner?  0 
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What  are  the  challenges  facing  health  care 
in  America,  and  will  the  members  of 
America's  350,000  religious  congregations 
he  able  to  help  prevent  or  lessen  the  loom- 
ing health  care  crisis  unleashed  by  relent- 
less demographic  pressures  and  rising- 
costs?  That  is  the  question  addressed  in 
this  book.  Despite  the  apocalyptic  tone  of 
the  question,  there  is  a  measured,  even 
hopeful  reply  offered  by  the  authors, 
Harold  Koenig,  M.D.,  whose  research  has 
focused  on  the  benefits  of  religion  on 
health,  and  Douglas  Lawson,  Ph.D.,  who 
is  an  expert  on  volunteering. 

The  book  itself  is  the  byproduct  of  a 
major  conference,  "Faith  in  the  Future: 
Religion,  Aging,  and  Healthcare  in  the 
2 \st  Century,"  held  in  March  2001  at 
Duke  University,  and  according  to  the 
authors  is  a  synthesis  of  the  findings  of  the 
conference.  In  citing  the  most  current  data 
on  aging  and  religion,  the  book  also 
expands  upon  the  work  of  the  conference. 
But  for  all  its  currency,  it  confronts  a  prob- 
lem familiar  to  anyone  who  has  been  fol- 
lowing the  so-called  graving  of  America— 
namely,  the  unprecedented  growth  in  the 
number  of  people  65  and  older,  who  are 
surviving,  thanks  to  the  efficacy  of  modem 
medicine  and  public  health,  with  chronic 
illness  successfully  managed  by  long-term 
health  care.  The  projections  for  those  85 
years  and  older  bear  this  out,  with  an  antic- 
ipated rise  from  4  million  now  to  at  least  1 8 
million  in  2050.  This  dramatic  increase  is 
accompanied  by  an  equally  dramatic 
decrease  in  the  projections  for  that  part  of 
the  population  who,  as  wage  earners, 
would  be  expected  to  provide  the  revenues 
from  which  to  pay  for  the  medical  care  of 
the  increasing  number  of  elderly.  The 
refusal  by  more  and  more  H.M.O.'s  to 
enroll  Medicare  patients  is  one  clear  indi- 
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cation  of  this. 

The  crisis  to  which  Koenig  and 
Lawson  point  alarmingly  will  be  triggered 
by  the  impending  retirement  of  those 
famous  baby-boomers.  By  201 1, 40  million 
of  them  will  have  reached  age  65,  with  a  50 
percent  increase  in  that  number  by  2033. 
Meanwhile,  Medicare  expenses  will 
increase  from  the  1999  figure  of  $213  bil- 
lion to  $450  billion  by  2011.  Within  the 
same  period,  total  public  and  private 
expenditures  for  health  care  in  the  Linked 
States  will  grow  from  $1.2  trillion  to  $2.8 
trillion  annually.  Caught,  as  it  were, 
between  the  two  amis  of  this  demographic 
vise  and  its  unavoidable  financial  conse- 
quences, America,  the  authors  contend, 
cannot  pay  its  way  out  completely-  The 
costs  are  already  too  great.  Does  that  mean 
that  we  can  expect  only  catastrophe  to 
come  from  the  crisis? 

Not  necessarily  is  the  reply,  if  we  rec- 
ognize the  resources  available  from  within 
the  aging  population  itself  and  if  we  can 
structure  the  use  of  these  resources  in  and 
through  faith-based  institutions  around 
the  country.  The  central  argument  of  this 
book  is  that  despite  the  sheer  size  and  com- 
plexity7 of  the  problem,  religious  institu- 
tions can  take  the  lead  by  mounting 
nationwide  a  voluntary  social  services  pro- 
gram to  avert  what  otherwise  could  be  a 
societal  breakdown. 

That  may  turn  out  to  be  true.  But 
whereas  the  authors  portray  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  challenge  with  an  exhaustive 
array  of  demographic  and  economic  data, 
the  details  of  their  plan  remain  surprising- 
ly  sketchy.  They  cite  models  like  Habitat 
for  I  Iumanitv  and  the  growing  network  of 
parish  nursing  programs.  They  point  out 
that  of  the  country's  charities  rated  most 
effective,  five  are  religious-based. 

Thev  also  point  to  the  financial  sup- 
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port  the  Clinton  administration  and  the 
Bush  administration  have  given  to  faith- 
based  organizations  as  they  seek  to  address 
social  problems,  such  as  access  to  health 
care  for  the  elderly.  But  how  all  these  inde- 
pendent initiatives  would  be  united  in 
some  kind  of  national  network  of  voluntary 
services  to  avoid  duplication,  and  how  they 
would  be  able  to  focus  effectively  on  what 
is  represented  as  a  looming  national  crisis, 
remains  unclear.  Who  would  set  priorities, 
and  how  would  these  priorities  dovetail 
with  those  of  the  federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies?  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  putting  a  network  like  the  one 
envisaged  here  into  place?  Is  it  realistic  to 
think  that  the  spirit  that  motivates  move- 
ments like  the  parish  nursing  program 
might  be  harnessed  to  serve  as  a  collabora- 
tor with  government  in  what  is  merely  a 
social  services  enterprise? 

One  suspects  that  the  authors  may  be 
seeing  too  much  of  the  organizational  fea- 
tures of  these  faith  community  initiatives 
and  their  potential  for  mobilization  in  a 
national  emergency,  while  seeing  too  little 
of  the  incalculable  spirit  that  permeates 
them. 

In  this  regard,  a  major  disappointment 
with  this  book  is  its  failure  to  explore  what, 
religiously  speaking,  is  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  aging.  Some  of  this  is  under- 
standable, since  even  major  religions  have 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  wisdom  about 
aging  to  be  found  in  their  spiritual  tradi- 
tions. On  careful  examination,  three  con- 
sistent themes  are  evident  in  Christianity': 
age  as  a  blessing,  as  a  process  of  growth, 
and  as  the  occasion  for  ethical  witness. 
Similar  themes  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
major  religious  traditions. 

As  people  live  both  longer  and  more 
productively,  aging  becomes  increasingly 
a  significant  "moment"  in  the  human  life 
span.  Informed  by  an  understanding  of 
aging  rediscovered  in  our  religious  tradi- 
tions, those  for  whom  the  time  for  aging 
has  come  and  those  who  accompany  their 
aging  can  do  so  from  that  ultimate  per- 
spective characteristic  of  religion.  If  Carl 
Jung  is  correct,  a  positive  experience  of 
aging  depends  upon  spiritual  growth. 

-ingests,  not  a  rescue  operation 
from  aging  but  a  commitment  to  it  as  the 
culminating  phase  in  the  life  cycle,  worthy 
of  the  respect  traditionally  accorded  it  in 

iduism  and  Islam,  for  example.  This  is 
-  that  offers  a  rather  differ- 


ent approach  to  understanding  and  pro- 
viding for  successful  aging.  Instead  of 
stepping  in  where  the  government  has 
irresponsibly  stepped  out,  religion,  even  as 
it  performs  the  corporal  works  of  mercy, 
must  work  singlemindedly  at  this  critical 
juncture  tor  a  society  in  which  the  aging 
can  realistically  live  with  the  expectations 
expressed  in  the  Rig  Veda  (1.116):  "Let 
me  be  lord  over  this  world,  with  good  cat- 
tle and  good  sons;  let  me  see  and  win  a 
long  life-span  and  enter  old  age  as  if  going 
home."  T.  Patrick  Hill 
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You  are  a  26-year-old  mother  of  four,  and 
suddenly  you  find  yourself  behind  bars — 
not  for  a  few  months,  but  for  a  long  16 
years  as  a  first-time  drug  offender.  During 
those  years,  your  children  grow  up,  and 
the  youngest  angrily  blurts  out,  when  you 
finally  do  return  and  attempt  to  resume 
your  role  as  head  of  the  household, 
"You've  been  gone  my  whole  life.  Who 
are  you  to  be  telling  me  what  to  do?" 

This  is  the  true  story  of  Elaine 
Bartlett,  an  African-American  woman 
raised  in  East  Harlem,  New  York  City. 
But  it  is  also  the  story  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  other  women — disproportionate- 
ly African-American  and  Hispanic — who 
continue  to  be  caught  up  in  the  web  of  the 
nation's  mandatory  minimum  drug  laws. 
Enacted  decades  ago,  they  have  served  as 
the  primary  building  blocks  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  Although  some  lawmakers  now  see 
such  an  approach,  with  its  draconian  sen- 
tences, as  counterproductive,  legislators 
generally  fear  being  tagged  as  soft  on 
crime  and  therefore  remain  reluctant  to 
change  this  response  to  a  problem  that  has 
increasingly  come  to  be  perceived  as  pri- 
marily a  public  health  and  poverty-related 
issue. 

The  book  itself,  Life  on  the  Outside:  The 
Prison  Odyssey  of  Elaine  Bartlett,  was  written 
not  by  Ms.  Bartlett,  but  by  Jennifer 
Gonnerman,  a  staff  writer  for  The  Village 


Voice  who  had  been  reporting  on  New 
York's  criminal  justice  system.  Ms. 
Gonnerman  spent  untold  hours  with  her 
over  a  two-and-a-half  year  period,  during 
but  especially  after  her  incarceration,  in  a 
kind  of  Boswell-Dr.  Johnson  relationship 
through  which  she  won  the  trust  of  Ms. 
Bartlett  and  various  family  members.  As 
the  use  of  the  word  "outside"  in  the  title 
suggests,  a  primary  focus  of  the  book  is 
what  happened  to  her  after  she  was  finally 
released. 

Initially  overjoyed  on  leaving  the 
Bedford  Hills  Correctional  Facility,  where 
she  had  been  a  model  prisoner,  she  soon 
found  herself  in  a  strange  and  often  hostile 
world.  Even  the  subway  system,  once 
known  by  heart,  was  confusing.  With  the 
help  of  a  tough  but  well-intentioned 
parole  officer,  whose  upbringing  had  not 
been  very  different  from  her  own,  she 
managed  to  find  a  job  as  a  drug  abuse 
counselor  at  Project  Renewal,  a  program 
aimed  at  helping  homeless  men  and 
women  rebuild  their  lives.  Realizing  only 
too  well  how  the  Rockefeller  drug  laws 
had  damaged  not  only  her  life  but  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  men 
and  women,  she  became  a  popular  speak- 
er at  rallies  aimed  at  repealing,  or  at  least 
modifying,  their  most  damaging  aspects. 
But  the  story  ends  with  the  loss  of  her  job, 
and  her  life  back  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  continues  to  exemplify  the 
harsh  realities  faced  by  the  600,000  people 
released  from  the  nation's  prisons  each 
year — ill  prepared  for  re-entry  by  a  system 
that  consistently  does  too  little  to  prepare 
them  for  what  lies  ahead. 

Those  convicted  of  a  drug  felony,  for 
example,  are  ineligible  for  food  stamps 
and  for  public  housing — two  basic  needs 
that  could  help  former  prisoners  in  their 
efforts  to  reintegrate  themselves  into  their 
communities.  It  was  only  by  luck  that  Ms. 
Bartlett  was  able  to  stay  with  family  mem- 
bers in  a  housing  project  on  the  Lower- 
East  Side  of  Manhattan.  The  manager 
knew  her  record  but  was  willing  to  look 
the  other  way.  The  author  describes  this 
and  other  restrictions  on  former  offend- 
ers— such  as  being  barred  from  certain 
kinds  of  employment — as  "an  invisible 
scarlet  letter,  ensuring  that  former 
inmates  are  treated-as  outcasts  whose  debt 
to  society  can  never  be  repaid."  The  image 
of  the  scarlet  letter  is  apt  indeed.  Little 
wonder  that  recidivism  rates  have  soared, 
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plica-  Griffin  began  to  go  blind.  He  was 

brave  extraordinarily  lucky  in  that  both  his  own 

ire.  native  intelligence  and  the  enlightened 

s  skin  circles  in  which  he  had  already  begun  to 

a  very  move  lifted  him  well  above  the  usual  pity 

is  like  trip  that  often  befalls  those  who  suddenly 

;ation  "find"  themselves  "disabled." 

t  Jim  Still,  there  was  a  real  world  with 

i — he  which  to  deal.  He  rejected,  with  ufider- 

those  standable  anger,  the  patronizing  cul- 

;d  his  ture — still  kept  alive  by  pseudo-events 
like  the  Special  Olympics  and  the  Jerry 

y  out-  Lewis  telethon — that  sought  to  "help" 

n;  not  him,  because  not  being  able  to  see  some- 

rvants  how  required  him  to  depend  on  others  to 

led  in  be  whole. 

:  right  That  he  did  not  buy  into  that  while 

id.  his  spiritual  lite  took  root  is  the  most 

heart-  beautiful  part  of  this  book.  Though  a  con- 

(pub-  vert,  he,  like  Thomas  Merton — who 

ten  as  would  later  become  a  close  and  cherished 

mem-  friend — took  nothing  about  his  faith  for 

1940s'  granted.  It  seeped  into  his  skin  the  way 
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far  II,  introduction  to  a  monograph  designed  to 
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port  the  Clinton  administration  and  the 
Bush  administration  have  given  to  faith- 
based  organizations  as  they  seek  to  address 
social  problems,  such  as  access  to  health 
care  for  the  elderly.  But  how  all  these  inde- 
pendent initiatives  would  be  united  in 
some  kind  of  national  network  of  voluntary 
services  to  avoid  duplication,  and  how  they 
would  be  able  to  focus  effectively  on  what 
is  represented  as  a  looming  national  crisis, 
remains  unclear.  Who  would  set  priorities, 
and  how  would  these  priorities  dovetail 
with  those  of  the  federal,  state  and  local 
government  agencies?  What  would  be  the 
cost  of  putting  a  network  like  the  one 
envisaged  here  into  place?  Is  it  realistic  to 
think  that  the  spirit  that  motivates  move- 
ments like  die  parish  nursing  program 
might  be  harnessed  to  serve  as  a  collabora- 
tor with  government  in  what  is  merely  a 
social  services  enterprise? 

One  suspects  that  the  authors  may  be 
seeing  too  much  of  the  organizational  fea- 
tures of  these  faith  community  initiatives 
and  their  potential  for  mobilization  in  a 
national  emergency,  while  seeing  too  little 
of  the  incalculable  spirit  that  permeates 
them. 

In  this  regard,  a  major  disappointment 
with  this  book  is  its  failure  to  explore  what, 
religiously  speaking,  is  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  aging.  Some  of  this  is  under- 
standable, since  even  major  religions  have 
forgotten  that  there  is  a  wisdom  about 
aging  to  be  found  in  their  spiritual  tradi- 
tions. On  careful  examination,  three  con- 
sistent themes  are  evident  in  Christianity: 
age  as  a  blessing,  as  a  process  of  growth, 
and  as  the  occasion  for  ethical  witness. 
Similar  themes  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
major  religious  traditions. 

As  people  live  both  longer  and  more 
productively,  aging  becomes  increasingly 
a  significant  "moment"  in  the  human  life 
span.  Informed  by  an  understanding  of 
aging  rediscovered  in  our  religious  tradi- 
tions, those  for  whom  the  time  for  aging 
has  come  and  those  who  accompany  their 
aging  can  do  so  from  that  ultimate  per- 
spective characteristic  of  religion.  If  Carl 
Jung  is  correct,  a  positive  experience  of 
depends  upon  spiritual  growth. 
1  hat  suggests,  not  a  rescue  operation 
from  aging  but  a  commitment  to  it  as  the 
culminating  phase  in  the  life  cycle,  worthy 
respect  traditionally  accorded  it  in 
'  linduism  and  Islam,  for  example.  This  is 
that  offers  a  rather  differ- 
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increasingly  come  to  be  perceived  as  pri- 
marily a  public  health  and  poverty-related 
issue. 

The  book  itself,  Life  on  the  Outside:  The 
Prison  Odyssey  of  Elaine  Bartlett,  was  written 
not  by  Ms.  Bartlett,  but  by  Jennifer 
Gonnerman,  a  staff  writer  for  The  Village 
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ers — such  as  being  barred  horn  certain 
kinds  of  employment — as  "an  invisible 
scarlet  letter,  ensuring  that  former 
inmates  are  treated -as  outcasts  whose  debt 
to  society  can  never  be  repaid."  The  image 
of  the  scarlet  letter  is  apt  indeed.  Little 
wonder  that  recidivism  rates  have  soared, 
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with  parole  violations  a  principal  reason 
for  the  ever-expanding  size  of  our  nation- 
al prison  population.  Nationwide,  40  per- 
cent of  those  released  on  parole,  Ms. 
Gonnerman  points  out,  are  back  in  prison 
within  three  years — because  of  a  new 
offense  or  a  parole  violation. 

But  Elaine  was  more  fortunate  than 
many  other  young  women  who  face  long 
sentences  in  having  a  strong  mother, 
Yvonne,  who  was  willing  to  assume  the 
care  of  the  four  children  after  her  arrest. 
For  incarcerated  single  mothers  who  are 
their  children's  primary  caregivers,  foster 
care  becomes  the  only  option  when 
already  stretched  family  members  cannot 
take  on  extra  burdens  of  this  kind.  Yvonne 
herself,  struggling  in  a  poor  and  ding-rid- 
den neighborhood,  knew  the  sadness  of 
seeing  another  of  her  own  seven  children 
go  to  prison  too  or — like  the  son  who  died 
of  AIDS — die  long  before  their  time.  The 
oldest  was  murdered  on  a  street  corner. 
Only  Elaine's  sister  Michelle  managed  to 
avoid  the  criminal  justice  system,  though 
she  too  had  her  problems.  She  tried  to 
commit  suicide  by  drinking  antifreeze. 
When  Yvonne  lay  dying  in  a  New  York 
City  hospital,  Elaine  was  transported  from 
the  prison  to  visit  her,  steel  cuffs  around 
her  wrists  and  ankles,  and  a  chain  binding 
her  legs  "that  permitted  only  baby  steps" 
as  she  made  her  way  through  the  lobby 
escorted  by  guards — a  spectacle  for  all  at  a 
time  of  private  sorrow. 

In  her  long  odyssey  through  the 
prison  system  and  beyond,  Elaine  Bartlett 
emerges  as  a  kind  of  Everywoman  of  our 
flawed  criminal  justice  system — a  system 
that  aims  its  harshest  punishments  at  poor 
people  of  color  both  during  and  after  their 
incarceration.         George  M.  Anderson 
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when  he  died  in  1980,  partly  of  complica- 
tions from  diabetes,  partly  from  his  brave 
experiment  more  than  20  years  before. 

He  had  chemically  darkened  his  skin 
to  see  for  himself  and,  since  he  was  a  very 
fine  reporter,  for  others,  what  life  was  like 
in  the  post-Brown  v.  Board  of  Education 
South  that  was  not  yet  able  to  let  Jim 
Crow  die.  It  did  not  surprise  him — he 
became  a  Catholic  in  1951 — that  those 
who  sheltered  him  and  often  picked  his 
sharp  mind  were  mostly  Catholics. 

After  all,  the  papists  were  already  out- 
laws on  the  turf  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  not 
for  nothing  were  the  Missionary  Servants 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity,  founded  in 
the  early  1920's,  given  habits  that  fit  right 
in  with  the  way  women  really  dressed. 

What  is  so  astonishing  and  heart- 
breaking at  once  about  this  book  (pub- 
lished here  for  the  first  time),  written  as 
something  between  a  journal  and  a  mem- 
oir Griffin  kept  between  the  early  1940s' 
and  the  late  1950's,  is  its  honesty.  It  is 
couched  in  faith  so  tough  and  lovely  that 
the  whole  disability  issue  becomes  irrele- 
vant. 

After  surviving  an  attack  at  close 
range  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II, 


Griffin  began  to  go  blind.  He  was 
extraordinarily  lucky  in  that  both  his  own 
native  intelligence  and  the  enlightened 
circles  in  which  he  had  already  begun  to 
move  lifted  him  well  above  the  usual  pity 
trip  that  often  befalls  those  who  suddenly 
"find"  themselves  "disabled." 

Still,  there  was  a  real  world  with 
which  to  deal.  He  rejected,  with  under- 
standable anger,  the  patronizing  cul- 
ture— still  kept  alive  by  pseudo-events 
like  the  Special  Olympics  and  the  Jerry 
Lewis  telethon — that  sought  to  "help" 
him,  because  not  being  able  to  see  some- 
how required  him  to  depend  on  others  to 
be  whole. 

That  he  did  not  buy  into  that  while 
his  spiritual  life  took  root  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  this  book.  Though  a  con- 
vert, he,  like  Thomas  Merton — who 
would  later  become  a  close  and  cherished 
friend — took  nothing  about  his  faith  tor 
granted.  It  seeped  into  his  skin  the  way 
tactile  sensations  did  as  his  sight  grew 
weaker  and  weaker. 

"The  blind  person's  greatest  unhappi- 
ness  too  often  comes  from  those  who  tell 
him  how  tragic  he  is,"  Griffin  wrote  in  the 
introduction  to  a  monograph  designed  to 
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help  those  who  could  see  who  worked 
with  those  who  couldn't.  "It  has 
become  a  commonly  accepted  social 
belief  that  blindness  is  unequivocally  a 
tragedy.  This  is  absolutely  untrue,  and 
it  is  the  hope  of  most  people  who  suffer 
with  this  so-called  handicap,  to  prove  it 
wrong." 

That's  nothing  new  to  the  nascent 
but  growing  disability  rights  move- 
ment. But  in  1949?  That  is  wisdom 
bred  in  the  bone,  out  of  the  bone. 

The  other  mesmerizing  thing 
about  Scattered  Shadows  is  that  at  a  time 
when  the  self-involved  memoir  has 
become  a  staple — the  celebrity  tell-all, 
the  earnest  accounts  of  recovery  from 
abuse,  addiction  and  whatnot,  which 
are  often  also  celebrity  tell-alls — Griffin 
always  keeps  his  ego  in  check.  He  is 
intelligent  enough  to  know  that  self- 
pity  is  one  of  the  greatest  traps  he  faces. 
His  writing  about  how  he  deals  with 
that  temptation  captivates  the  reader. 
Of  course  he  sometimes  fails;  of  course 
he  has  moments  of  rage  and  sadness  at 
what  has  happened,  and  is  happening, 
to  him. 

These  experiences,  however,  lead 
Griffin  to  remarkable  insight  for  some- 
one so  young.  He  has  no  intention  of 
giving  up  keeping  a  journal  simply 
because  he  has  lost  sight.  But  losing  the 
sense  on  which  most  writers  rely  so 
heavily  is  no  big  deal  to  him. 

-  If  a  journal  is  "honest,"  he  writes, 
"it  will  contain  the  tremendous  advan- 
tage of  giving  him  a  truer  self-knowl- 
edge, which  can  be  horrifying,  some- 
times overwhelmingly  so,  for  it  is  hum- 
bling to  see  oneself  without  illusions." 
Griffin's  eye  is  so  fine  it  quickly 


ceases  to  matter  that,  organically,  it  is  a 
device  that  does  not  work.  Like  others 
with  disabilities,  he  learns  to  compen- 
sate, and  usually  does  so  extremely 
well.  Once  back  in  Texas,  he  tries  to 
keep  a  hand  in  music.  He  also  takes  up 
animal  husbandly — Griffin  had  also 
planned  to  study  medicine — at  which 
he  proves  to  be  gifted,  and  so  is 
deservedly  proud. 

Above  all,  though,  Griffin  is  a  writ- 
er— the  calling  he  had  been  unknow- 
ingly preparing  for  most  of  his  life.  It  is 
only  when  a  career  in  music  is  no  longer 
feasible  that  he  begins  to  recognize  that 
perhaps  there  was  divine  reason  for  all 
of  this.  That  recognition,  in  turn,  makes 
him  realize  that  although  he  had  found 
great  spiritual  comfort  in  staying  at  a 
monastery,  he  had  forgotten  the  sensa- 
tion of  peace  and  awareness  that  con- 
templation had  given  him. 

The  last  third  of  the  book  is  devot- 
ed to  the  clashing  of  serenity — he  pub- 
lishes his  first  novels,  becomes  a 
Catholic,  marries  and  starts  a  family. 
Then  comes  more  bad  news — that  he 
has  diabetes.  Walking  involves  excruci- 
ating effort  and  pain.  He  is  angry  and 
frustrated. 

Perhaps  by  sheer  will,  he  begins  to 
walk  more  easily  again,  and  in  an  aston- 
ishing series  of  events  that  occur  with 
tumbling  speed,  exactly  a  decade  after 
he  went  blind,  Griffin's  sight  begins  to 
return.  He  handles  this  with  a  mixture 
of  fear  and  curiosity,  but  not  an  ounce 
of  sentiment. 

He  is  not  arrogant  enough  to  won- 
der what  it  all  means.  He  simply  accepts 
it  for  what  it  is:  a  gift  that  is  not  really  his 
at  all.  Kathy  O'Connell 
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Trust  and  Confidence 

In  a  recent  issue  of  America, 
Archbishop  Harry  Flynn  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  reviewed  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Charter  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People 
(10/18).  While  there  is  much  to  praise 
in  his  article,  I  would  respectfully  but 
emphatically  disagree  with  two  argu- 
ments he  made. 

Archbishop  Flynn  states:  "To  keep 
children  safe  and  to  restore  trust  and 
confidence,  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  all  offenders."  The  charter's 
one-size-fits-all  approach  makes  no 
distinction  between  rape  and  a  kiss  or 
an  inappropriate  touching  over  the 
clothes.  It  makes  no  distinction 
between  a  serial  predator  and  one- 
time offender.  It  makes  no  distinction 
between  an  offense  committed  yester- 
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day  and  one  committed  40  years  ago. 
This  makes  no  sense  and  is  unjust.  It 
panders  to  those  who  thirst  tor 
vengeance.  The  church  cannot  yield 
to  vengeance.  To  do  so  is  to  betray 
the  Gospel. 

Also,  the  charter  has  an  all-or- 
nothing  approach  to  ministry.  Given 
the  concerns  about  returning  offend- 
ers to  parish  ministry,  why  would  it 
not  be  sufficient,  in  appropriate  cases, 
to  assign  an  accused  priest  to  ministry 
that  involves  no  contact  with  children? 

The  church  teaches  that  ordina- 
tion results  in  an  ontological  change. 
A  person  takes  on  a  new  identity.  He 
is  a  priest  forever,  not  merely  an 
employee  who  can  be  fired.  It  seems 
that  the  credibility  of  the  bishops  has 
been  so  damaged  by  the  poor  judg- 
ments of  some  bishops  that  all  are 
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afraid  to  make  any  distinctions  or  to 
exercise  any  judgment. 

Archbishop  Flynn  says  that  accused 
priests  are  afforded  the  protections  of 
canon  law.  This  is  simply  not  true.  In 
my  experience  with  helping  hundreds  of 
priests,  when  a  priest  is  accused  he  is 
"guilty  until  proven  guiltier." 

Dioceses  routinely  engage  in  the 
practice  of  "name  and  shame,"  whereby 
a  priest  against  whom  there  is  found  to 


be  a  suspicion  of  misconduct  with  a 
minor  is  publicly  named  and  removed 
from  ministry.  Once  the  bell  of  "child 
abuser"  is  rung,  it  can  never  be  un- 
rung. 

Often  the  diocese  will  announce 
that  an  accusation  is  "credible"  or  even 
"substantiated."  Such  a  finding  is  based 
mosdy  on  the  impressions  of  die  initial 
interviewer  of  the  accuser,  with  little 
investigation  and  no  cross-examination. 
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Such  a  process  is  contrary  to  canonical 
due  process  and  fundamental  fairness.  It 
is  small  comfort  to  have  a  canonical  trial 
after  a  public  lynching. 

Many  canonical  processes  will  turn 
out  to  be  inconclusive.  In  the  secular 
courts,  that  would  result  in  the  accused 
being  freed.  But  an  accused  priest  can- 
not return  to  ministry  unless  he  can 
prove  the  allegation  to  be  false.  Once  an 
allegation  has  been  declared  to  be  credi- 
ble, the  burden  of  proof  shifts  in  effect 


to  the  priest  to  prove  his  innocence. 
Bishop  Howard  Hubbard  of  Albany  did 
this  successfully  through  an  indepen- 
dent investigator,  but  it  cost  his  diocese 
over  a  million  dollars.  Evidently  Bishop 
Hubbard  saw  that  a  canonical  process 
would  be  inadequate  to  clear  his  name. 
An  ordinary  priest  who  is  accused  does 
not  stand  much  of  a  chance.  All  priests 
are  vulnerable.  There  is  a  double  stan- 
dard. 

hi  the  past  two  years,  the  bishops 


have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in 
addressing  the  problem  of  sexual  abuse 
of  minors.  However,  when  the  bishops 
review  the  charter,  they  must  correct 
these  two  injustices. 

Finally,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
Cardinal  Aveiy  Dulles'  previous  article 
in  America  entitled  "Rights  of 
Accused  Priests"  (6/21),  Archbishop 
Flynn's  article  illustrates  the  difference 
between  Cardinal  Dulles's  assertion — 
that  making  decisions  must  be  based 
on  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
authentic  teachings  of  the  church,  and 
in  this  case  as  found  particularly  in  the 
Code  of  Canon  Law — and  continuing 
to  base  decisions  on  the  inadequate 
charter. 

Joseph  Maher 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Paying  the  Price 

Archbishop  Harry  Flynn's  article  is 
simply  a  retelling  of  the  company  line 
(10/18).  To  quote  him,  "...the  propos- 
al to  make  removal  retroactive  as  well 
caused  bishops  to  ask  about  the  priests 
who  had  owned  up  to  their  miscon- 
duct, cooperated  in  treatment  and  had 
served  faithfully  since.  Was  a  bishop 
to  break  faith  with  them?"  The  answer 
is  that  they  have  broken  faith  with 
their  priests  and  are  now  paying  the 
price  with  all  the  priests.  A  priest  with 
one  incident  many  decades  ago  is  basi- 
cally told,  "we  thought  you  were  for- 
given and  rehabilitated  but  we've 
changed  our  minds."  And  why  was  this 
policy  developed?  Because  it  "...is 
essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  trust 
of  the  laity  in  the  leadership  of  the 
church...."  Did  anyone  ask  the  laity? 
My  experience  in  an  international 
urban  parish  is  that  the  laity  do  not 
want  this  situation  settled  on  the  backs 
of  repentant  priests  who  have  been 
willing  participants  in  treatment  pro- 
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grams.  My  experience  is  that  the  laity 
are  wondering  why  bishops  who 
knowingly  transferred  pedophiles  and 
ephebophiles  are  not  subject  to  the 
"zero-tolerance  policy"  themselves. 
When  that  question  is  answered  with 
appropriate  disciplinary  action,  it  will 
then  be  possible  to  restore  the  trust  of 
the  laity  and  the  priests  as  well. 

(Rev.)  Robert  J.  Robbins 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Eucharistic  Future 

In  his  article  "Priestless  Liturgies" 
(10/11),  Peter  Kountz  raises  some 
important  issues  about  the  tremendous 
opportunities  for  "shared  ownership 
and  responsibility"  that  the  clergy 
shortage  offers  the  church  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  was  a 
recovery  of  the  priesthood  of  all  the 
baptized  that  undergirds  all  ministry 
in  the  church,  as  Kountz  says  so  well. 
But  there  is  a  far  more  serious  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiological  issue  the 
article  fails  to  address:  as  the  number 
of  clergy  continues  to  decline  not  only 
in  North  America  but  also  in  Western 
Europe,  Oceania  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world,  we  are  increasingly 
becoming  a  non-eucharistic  church. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  is  the  heart  of  our  life 
(what  Vatican  II  called  "the  source  and 
summit  of  the  Christian  life"),  we  are 
increasingly  being  denied  our  lifeblood 
and  settling  for  a  service  of  the  Word  at 
which  Communion  is  distributed  from 
the  tabernacle — hosts  that  were  conse- 
crated at  an  earlier  Mass,  celebrated  per- 
haps within  the  previous  week.  Yet  since 
the  time  of  Pope  Benedict  XTV  (1740- 
58),  the  church  has  insisted  that 
Communion  distributed  at  a  particular 
Eucharist  should  be  consecrated  at  that 
same  celebration,  so  that  the  integrity 
and  unity  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ 
be  maintained.  Pope  Pius  XII  echoed 
the  same  in  his  1947  encyclical  Mediator 
Dei  (No.  99). 

Church  documents  describe  the 
tabernacle  as  a  place  to  reserve  the 
sacrament  for  pastoral  visits  to  the  sick 
and  homebound,  viaticum  for  the 


dying  and  for  eucharistic  devotion,  but 
not  as  a  sacramental  dispensary  during 
liturgical  celebrations.  Thus,  if  our 
current  clergy  statistics  are  any  indica- 
tion, and  if  we  simply  accept  or  even 
delight  in  the  various  possibilities  for 
creativity  and  lay  collaboration  offered 
by  "priestless  liturgies"  without  con- 
sidering the  wider  picture,  we  run  the 
risk  of  the  exception  becoming  the 
church's  standard  fare  and  an  ever 
greater  loss  of  the  actual  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  as  normative  for 
parochial  liturgical  life. 

Back  in  1987,  the  late  Bishop 
William  McManus  of  Fort  Wayne- 
South  Bend  voted  against  the  pro- 
posed ritual  "Sunday  Celebrations  in 
the  Absence  of  a  Priest"  at  a  plenary 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.  He  did  so  not 
because  he  opposed  greater  inclusion 
of  the  laity  in  church  ministry  and 
leadership  roles  but  rather,  as  he  put 
it,  "because  this  new  rite  would  be  like 
putting  a  small  Band  Aid  on  a  gaping 
wound,"  failing  to  address  the  more 
systemic  problem  mentioned  above. 

The  clock  is  ticking  and  church 
leaders  will  need  to  face  this  issue 
squarely — preferably  sooner  rather 
than  later.  Indeed,  our  eucharistic 
future  depends  on  it. 

Keith  F.  Pecklers,  S.J. 

Rome,  Italy 


Missionary  Reflection 

I  am  an  American  Redemptorist  mis- 
sionary who  has  worked  in  Brazil  all  my 
priestly  life.  I  have  a  reflection  on  the 
article  "The  Deep  Mystery  of  God" 
(10/18),  by  Michael  McCauley.  Yes, 
God  is  truly  unfathomable,  transcen- 
dent, undefinable.  But  more  mysterious, 
impressive  and  unfathomable  is  the  fact 
that  the  Creator  of  all  things  became  a 
man  on  our  tiny  planet,  suffered  and 
died  for  love — the  fabulous  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation.  We  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of  this  nameless  God 
as  a  true  man,  the  birth  of  this  "I  am 
who  am."  May  he  who  is  risen  be  truly 
alive  in  our  hearts. 

Gerard  Oberle,  C.SS.R. 
Campo  Grande 
Mato  Grosso  do  Sul.  Brazil 
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'      McxkM  America!]  Cultonl  Center 
A  Multicultural  Institute 


Courses  & 
Workshops 


Leadership  Formation 

•Hispanic  Ministry  in  the  Third  Millennium 
•Leadership  for  a  Multicultural  Church 
and  Society 

•Language  Studies  Program 

Mobile  Team  offers  workshops  based  on 
MACC's  on-campus  programs  & 
designed  specifically  for  your  location. 


The  MACC  Bookstore  and 

Gift  shop  offers: 
•one-of-a  kind  bilingual  &  bicultural  materials 

♦unique  educational  &  cultural  items 
•speciality  items  &  gifts  •locally  designed  & 
made  liturgical  vestments  •religious  items 


For  More  Information  &  Services: 
Mexican  American  Cultural  Center 

3115  W.  Ashby  Place,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78228 
Tel:  210-732-2156  Fax:210-732-9072 

Email:  macc@maccsa.org 
Website:  www.maccsa.org 


A  great  gift! 

The  first  "teach-yourself" 
program  to  help  the  pahsh  priest 
communicate  with  Hispanic  parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required. 
12  cassettes  (12  nr.)  and  two  books  of 
148  and  112  pages,  $225.  (CT  residents  add 
sales  tax).  Full  three-week  money-back 
guarantee  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329,  or  write 
to  place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free  copy 
of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World  Language 
Catalog  offering  courses  in  103  languages. 
Our  3  1st  year. 


THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  6201,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  R6001@audioforum  com 
visit  our  website:  www  audioforum  com 
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The  Word 


Long  Live  the  King! 

Christ  the  King  (C),  Nov.  21,  2004 

Readings:  2  Sm  5:1-3;  Ps  122:1-5;  Col  1:12-20;  Lk  23:35-43 


"This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews"  (Lk  23:38) 


P 


ROB  ABLY  THE  BEST  KNOWN 
royal  leader  in  the  world  today  is 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 
Although  her  leadership  role  is  in 
many  ways  more  ceremonial  than  admin- 
istrative, her  official  title  is  still  quite 
impressive.  She  is  Queen  Elizabeth  II  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  Queen  of  tliis  Realm 
and  of  Her  Other  Realms  and  Territories, 
Head  of  the  Commonwealth,  Defender  of 
the  Faith. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christ 
the  King,  a  feast  established  by  Pope  Pius 
XI  in  1925,  because  the  people  of  the  day 
had  "thrust  Jesus  Christ  and  his  holy  law 
out  of  their  lives"  and  "these  had  no  place 
in  public  affairs  or  in  politics."  The  pope 
went  on  to  claim  "that  as  long  as  individu- 
als and  states  refused  to  submit  to  the  rule 
of  our  Savior,  there  would  be  no  really 
hopeful  prospect  of  a  lasting  peace  among 
nations."  This  critique  of  the  situation  of 
the  world  could  have  been  written  today, 
almost  80  years  later.  One  has  to  wonder 
how  believing  people  could  have  failed  so 
miserably  to  make  a  change  in  the  world. 
Have  we  really  accepted  Christ  as  our 
king? 

Just  how  did  the  carpenter  from 
Nazareth  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  king? 
During  Jesus'  public  life,  the  title  King  of 
the  Jews  belonged  to  Herod,  the  puppet 
king  set  up  by  the  Roman  occupiers  (Lk 
23:6-12).  Nowhere  in  the  Gospels  does 
Jesus  claim  this  title  for  himself.  In  fact,  it 
w  as  used  to  mock  him  while  he  was  hang- 
ing <>n  the  cross.  It  w  as  probably  not  until 
several  years  after  his  resurrection  that 
Christians  began  to  apply  that  title  to  him. 
But  why? 

>t  the  tasks  of  the  early  Christian 

dianne  bergant.  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 

in  Chicago. 


teachers  was  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
indeed  the  fulfillment  of  the  religious 
expectations  of  the  Jewish  people.  They 
did  this  by  placing  him  squarely  at  the 
heart  of  some  of  Israel's  major  religious 
traditions.  By  means  of  a  genealogy,  his 
ancestry  is  traced  back  to  David,  regarded 
as  the  ideal  king.  Today's  first  reading 
reminds  us  of  this.  Since  the  ancient  king 
was  thought  to  be  the  shepherd  or  protec- 
tor of  the  people  and  the  commander  of  its 
forces,  these  characterizations  would  also 
be  passed  on  to  the  rightful  heir  of  this  tra- 
dition. Thus  we  can  say  that  Jesus  is  King- 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  Shepherd  of  the 
People  and  Commander  of  Israel. 

In  the  Gospel  we  see  that  some  of  the 
rulers,  the  soldiers  and  even  one  of  the 
criminals  crucified  with  Jesus  threw  royal 
titles  in  his  face.  If  he  was  "the  chosen 
one,"  "the  King  of  the  Jews,"  he  should 
have  been  able  to  save  himself.  In 
response,  Jesus  promised  salvation  to  the 
criminal  who  did  recognize  his  royal 
nature  with  the  words,  "Remember  me 
when  you  come  into  your  kingdom."  In 
this  way  Jesus  shows  that  he  is  indeed  a 
king,  though  he  reigns  from  a  bloody  cross 
rather  than  from  a  majestic  throne. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Letter  to  the 
Colossians,  we  find  that  Paul  adds  several 
divine  appellations  to  Jesus'  royal  title.  He 
is  God's  beloved  son,  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation. 
What  do  these  tell  us  about  our  king?  First 
and  foremost,  as  God's  beloved  son,  our 
king  has  direct  and  immediate  access  to 
God.  He  does  not  have  to  work  through 
any  parliament  or  congress.  Second,  in  the 
ancient  world  the  image  of  a  god  was  a 
kind  of  symbol  identifying  the  place  of 
that  god's  sovereign  rule.  As  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  Jesus  marks  where  God 
rules.  In  other  words,  our  king  is  the  sym- 
bol of  divine  sovereignty.  Finally,  as  the 


firstborn  of  creation,  he  is  the  promise  of 
all  the  good  things  that  will  follow. 

One  further  set  of  appellations  charac- 
terizes Christ  as  our  king.  Just  as  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  titles  flow  from  his 
union  with  God,  these  mark  his  relation- 
ship with  us.  As  risen  Lord  he  is  the  head 
of  the  church  and  the  firstborn  of  the 
dead.  As  head  of  the  church,  he  is  inti- 
mately joined  to  us,  his  members.  As  first- 
born from  the  dead,  he  is  the  promise  of 
our  own  resurrection.  If  we  were  to  bring 
together  all  of  the  honorific  titles  found  in 
today's  readings,  the  listing  would  be 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  royalty. 

Jesus  is  King  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Shepherd  of  the  People  and  Commander 
of  Israel,  God's  Beloved  Son,  the  Image  of 
the  Invisible  God,  the  Firstborn  of  all 
Creation,  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
Firstborn  of  the  Dead.  "As  individuals  and 
as  states  [we  have]  refused  to  submit  to  the 
rule  of  our  Savior."  On  this  last  Sunday  of 
the  liturgical  year,  we  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  recommit  ourselves  to  him,  for 
we  know  so  well  that  without  him  there 
can  be  "no  really  hopeful  prospect  of  a 
lasting  peace  among  nations." 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 


•  Renew  the  baptismal  promises  that 
commit  you  to  the  reign  of  God. 

•  Which  of  Christ's  titles  makes  the 
most  difference  in  your  life?  Why? 

•  What  can  you  do  this  week  to  bring 
Christ's  reign  into  the  life  of  another? 
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HE  CYCLE  OF  POVERTY 

ILD  COMMUNITY 


Join  the  Church  in  bringing  a  lasting  end  to  poverty  across  our  nation.  Please  give  to  the 

Catholic  Campaign  for  Human  Development 

.  For  more  information,  or  to  get  involved  in  the  work  of  CCHD, 

call  the  Catholic  Campaign  for  Human  Development  at 
^ScS^   800-946-4CHO  or  visit  our  website:  www.usccb.org/cchd. 

©  2004,  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  Washington,  DC.  All  rights  reserved. 
Photo  credits:  Ken  Touchten;  ©  Wes  Thompson/CORBlS,  American  flag;  CCHD  office. 
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College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

Annual  Spirituality  Convocation  • 
Summer  Institute 

Thirteenth  Annual 
Spirituality  Convocation 

God's  Dwelling  Place  •  Finding  Our  Way 

Saturday,  April  23,  2005 


A      College  »/ 
iH  Saint  Elizabeth 


Building  on  the  power  of  dreams. 

2  Convent  Road 
Morristown,  NJ  07960 


Keynote  Speaker 



•  23  Workshops  on 

Fr.  Timothy  Radcliffe,  OP 

Spirituality,  Theology 

and  Scripture 

The  Church  as  a  Large 

•  Interactive  Presentations 

Home  for  God's  People 

•  Music  by  Gerard  Chiusano 

Called  a  prophet  for  our  times,  Fr.  Radcliffe  is  a  popular  spiritual  writer  and  self-described  itinerant 
preacher  who  challenges  us  to  more  fully  live  out  the  call  to  the  Christian  vocation.  With  a  passionate 
love  of  the  church  and  fierce  advocacy  for  the  poor,  he  helps  us  see  that  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
often  turbulent  and  restless,  is  the  very  place  where  we  are  called  to  encounter  God. 


Ninth  Annual  Summer  Institute 


THEOLOGY  -  SPIRITUALITY  -  SCRIPTURE 

July  11-22,  2005  •  Summer  Faculty 


Rev.  Jerome  Murphy-O'Connor,  OP 
Paul's  Letters  to  the  Corinthians  • 
TIk  Resurrection 


Sr.  Maria  Pascuzzi 
The  "New  Perspective  "  on  Paul: 
An  Introduction 


Rev.  Louis  Sogliuzzo,  SJ 
Spiritual  Exercises  of 
Ignatius  Loyola 


Rabbi  Terry  Bookman, 
Imam  Yahya  Hendi 
Children  of  Abraham 


Dr.  Gloria  Duke 

Spirituality  and  the  Arts 


Prof.  Philip  Sheldrake 
The  Riches  of  Christian  Spirituality 
Spirituality  and  a  Sense  of  Place 


Rev.  Anthony  J.  Randazzo 

A  Lucan  Wellness  Program  for 
Interested  Men  &  Women 


Dr.  Doris  Donnelly 
The  Eucharist  as 
Sacrament  and  Symbol 


Imam  Yahya  Hendi 
Understanding  Islam 
and  Muslims 


Dr.  Linda  Baratte 

Dorothy  Day,  Mother  Teresa, 
and  Eileen  Egan:  Time 
Prophets  of  Peace 


NEW!  Online  Graduate  Certificate  Program  in  Holistic  Spirituality 


20  minutes  from  Newark  Liberty  International  Airport  •  Direct  access  from  NYC  via  N.J. Transit 
For  information  and  registration  call  the  Center  forTheological  and  Spiritual  Development 
(973)  290-4300/4364  or  visit  our  Website  www.csespirit.org  /  Fax:  (973)  290-4312 
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Of  Many  Things 


HATS  off  to  Liturgical 
Press  for  updating  and 
expanding  its  "The 
Collegeville  Ministry" 
series.  Parish  lay  ministers  young  and 
old,  leaders,  clergy  and  pastors  would 
do  well  to  obtain  multiple  sets  of  these 
small,  modestly  priced  ($3.95)  staple- 
bound  books,  ranging  in  length  from 
36  pages  to  96  pages.  The  eight  book- 
lets treat:  cantors,  ministers  of 
Communion,  consolers,  ministers  of 
hospitality,  lectors,  ministers  of  litur- 
gical environment,  music  and  servers. 

That  the  laity  is  increasingly 
involved  in  parish  life  is  a  welcome 
reality;  it  can  also,  however,  pose 
problems,  especially  when  training 
and  formation  is  superficial  or,  worse, 
missing  entirely.  Large  urban  parishes 
usually  have  the  resources,  financial 
and  otherwise,  to  develop  and  main- 
tain effective  lay  ministry  programs. 
Such  is  not  always  the  case  in  poor 
parishes,  where  the  clergy  shortage  is 
felt  just  as  keenly  as  in  the  larger  uni- 
verse. As  the  Lord  has  given  different 
talents  and  gifts  to  each  of  us,  it  is 
good  to  consider  one  of  these  min- 
istries and  be  open  to  an  invitation 
when  it  comes. 

The  book  for  cantors  is  written  by 
Kathleen  Harmon,  S.N.D.  de  N.,  an 
educator  and  writer  who  is  music 
director  at  the  Institute  of  Liturgical 
Ministry  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  vol- 
ume, like  all  in  the  series,  is  thorough 
but  clear  in  its  presentation  and 
addresses  not  only  the  tangibles  of 
ministry,  but  also  the  spirituality  and 
spiritual  approach  of  the  minister. 
The  book  for  Communion  ministers 
is  written  by  Michael  Kwatera, 
O.S.B.,  a  monk  at  St.  John's  Abbey  in 
Collegeville,  Minn.,  who  is  a  liturgy 
instructor  and  workshop  leader.  The 
book  for  consolers  is  written  by  the 
Rev.  Terence  P.  Curley,  pastor  of  a 
parish  in  Xahant,  Mass.,  and  a 
licensed  mental  health  counselor  with 
ov<  r  20  years  experience  in  minister- 
in   to  the  bereaved.  Hospitality  falls 
Vlsgr.  James  \.  Comiskey,  rector 
imeritus  of  Christ  the  King 

Iral  in  Lubbock,  Tex.,  and  a 
member  of  the  Southwest 
l(  •  inference.  (Note:  we're 
ng  ushers  here.)  James  A. 


Wallace,  C.Ss.R.,  takes  up  the  min- 
istry of  lector,  a  ministry  very  close 
to  my  own  heart  and  soul.  Therefore, 
this  short  quote  from  the  book:  "The 
body  of  the  lector — which  includes 
the  entire  person:  mind,  imagination, 
and  feelings,  as  well  as  facial  expres- 
sion and  muscular  response — is  invit- 
ed to  submit  to  the  body  of  the  text 
and  to  embody  its  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing as  faithfully  and  fully  as  possible." 

Joyce  Ann  Zimmerman,  C.PP.S., 
writes  about  the  liturgical  environ- 
ment, an  area  that  is  now  receiving 
more  attention  and  sometimes  strong 
debate.  Still,  sacred  space  is  sacred 
space,  and  the  author's  presentation 
is  balanced,  inviting  and  contempo- 
rary. Sister  Kathleen  Harmon  (author 
of  the  book  on  cantors)  returns  to 
cover  the  ministry  of  music  (also  near 
and  dear  to  yours  truly).  This  is  an 
area  that  admittedly  takes  on  a  vari- 
ety of  "faces,"  depending  on  the 
parish,  geography  and  other  factors. 
Some  parishes  have  liturgy  commit- 
tees; many  do  not.  Sister  Harmon 
explores  liturgical  music  "from  the 
perspective  of  liturgy  as  a  ritual 
enactment  of  the  paschal  mystery." 
Because  of  the  range  of  its  detail,  the 
book  should  be  recommended  not 
only  to  the  organist,  but  choir  mem- 
bers and  others  engaged  in  the  plan- 
ning or  execution  of  liturgical  music. 
Finally,  Father  Kwatera 
(Communion)  contributes  detailed 
instructions  for  altar  servers. 

To  serve  and  serve  well  in  the  faith 
community  is  both  joy  and  privilege. 
It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  when 
one's  experience  on  the  receiving  end 
is  less  than  fulfilling.  We  probably  all 
know  the  sinking  feeling  when  a  read- 
er garbles  the  word  or  mishandles  the 
microphone,  or  a  server  wears  sneak- 
ers and  misses  a  few  beats  because  of 
"distractions."  And  so  on,  and  so  on. 
That  is  why  a  periodic  (annual)  review 
is  important.  My  parish  has  sponsored 
such  presentations/demonstrations  by 
women  religious;  and  while  it  can  be  a 
humbling  experience,  it  is  decidedly 
beneficial  to  both  lay  and  clergy. 
More  important,  it  enriches  every- 
one's experience  when  we  gather  for 
one  hour  each  Sunday  in  faith. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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Editorial 


Toward 
Visible  Unity 

Like  yeast  IN  DOUGH,  for  40  years  ecu- 
menism has  been  quietly  leavening  the  life  of 
the  churches.  It  is  so  much  taken  for  granted 
that  we  often  do  not  recognize  how  different 
the  shape  of  Christian  life  is  today  from  50 
years  ago  and  how  close  the  churches  have  grown.  For 
centuries,  hymnody  divided  Catholics  from  Protestants. 
Today  we  sing  one  another's  hymns.  Catholics  prize 
"Amazing  Grace"  and  belt  out  "How  Great  Thou  Art," 
and  Protestants  can  be  heard  chanting  Ubi  Caritas  and 
Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus. 

Today,  among  the  churches  splintered  by  the 
Reformation,  liturgies  are  looking  more  and  more  alike. 
Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  Catholics  have  put 
more  emphasis  on  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word.  At  the  same 
time,  the  council's  revision  of  the  Lectionary  helped 
inspire  a  parallel  text,  the  Common  Lectionary  now  used 
by  several  Protestant  denominations.  Revisions  of 
Protestant  orders  of  worship  reflect  a  classic  Christian 
focus  on  the  Eucharist;  many  churches  that  had 
Communion  services  only  infrequently  now  hold  them 
monthly.  Albs  and  stoles,  even  chasubles,  are  found  in 
churches  that  once  saw  only  pulpit  gowns. 
As  the  Catholic  Church  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Vatican  IPs  "Decree  on  Ecumenism"  (JJnitatis  Redinte- 
giwtio),  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  council  intended 
ecumenism  to  be  integral  to  its  understanding  of  the 
church.  From  the  floor  of  the  council  meeting  hall,  Pope 
Paul  VI  declared  that  the  decree  "explained  and  completed" 
the  "Constitution  on  the  Church."  In  his  encyclical  Ut 
Unum  Sint  (1994),  Pope  John  Paul  II  made  clear  the  cen- 
trality  of  ecumenism  to  the  postconciliar  agenda  of  church 
renewal.  "Ecumenism,"  he  wrote,  "is  an  organic  part  of  [the 
church's]  life  and  work,  and  consequendy  must  pervade  all 
that  she  is  and  does"  (No.  20).  Underscoring  the  point, 
where  the  council  wrote  of  "separated  brethren,"  Pope  John 
Paul  II  speaks  of  "our  fellow  Christians." 

As  the  churches  work  to  achieve  the  full  visible  unity  for 
which  Christ  prayed,  Acts  15:28-29  provides  the  working 
rule:  "It  has  been  decided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ourselves 
not  to  impose  on  you  any  burdens  beyond  [the]  essentials...." 
Unity  is  necessary  only  in  essentials;  in  other  matters  there 


may  be  legitimate  diversity.  "In  everything,"  the  council  said, 
"let  charity  prevail."  Acknowledging  that  the  papacy  itself  is 
for  many  an  obstacle  to  unity,  in  Ut  Unum  Sint  Pope  John 
Paul  II  offered  to  explore  the  ways  the  Petrine  ministry 
might  be  reshaped  to  more  readily  achieve  unity  among  the 
churches  (Nos.  95-97).  The  Vatican  has  already  held  two 
consultations  on  this  issue.  Many  churches  and  scholars  have 
responded  constructively  to  the  pope's  invitation. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Catholic-Orthodox  dialogue 
has  made  serious  progress  in  recent  years  on  Orthodox 
recognition  of  Catholic  baptism  and  on  the  1,000-year-old 
credal  difference  over  the  term  filioque,  the  word  in  the 
Catholic  version  of  one  of  the  ancient  creeds  that  pro- 
claims belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  "proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son."  The  U.S.  Catholic-Lutheran  dia- 
logue prepared  the  way  for  the  landmark  Catholic-Lutheran 
Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  ( 1 999), 
which  addressed  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  controver- 
sy of  the  Reformation.  The  dialogue  with  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  the  United  States  has  made  significant 
progress  on  the  question  of  the  Eucharist;  and  this  year's 
report  of  the  International  Catholic-Mennonite  Dialogue 
has  opened  the  way  to  more  Catholic  collaboration  with 
the  peace  churches  and  the  Anabaptist  tradition. 

there  continue  to  be  setbacks,  of  course.  The  ordination 
of  women  and  practicing  homosexuals  and  the  blessing  of 
same-sex  unions  in  parts  of  the  Anglican  Communion  over- 
shadow progress  made  in  significant  agreements  on 
Eucharist,  ordination  and  ministry.  Pope  John  Paul  II  made 
clear,  however,  in  a  joint  message  issued  in  1996  with 
George  Carey,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  prob- 
lems like  the  ordination  of  women  should  not  impede  the 
quest  for  unity.  Anglicans  in  turn,  in  the  recently  released 
/  /  Indsor  Report  on  ordination  and  rites  for  homosexuals  in 
the  Anglican  Communion,  cited  ecumenical  relations  as  a 
reason  to  avoid  church-dividing  innovations. 

Like  a  seed  growing  unseen,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  at 
work  bringing  Christians  closer  together.  Discerning  eyes 
can  begin  to  make  out  the  lineaments  of  the  one  Church  of 
Christ  of  which  we  all  are  a  part.  As  our  differences  dimin- 
ish, it  is  time  to  appreciate  better  the  gifts  we  bring  one 
another.  For  as  the  council  wrote,  "Catholics  must  gladly 
acknowledge  and  esteem  the  truly  Christian  endowments 
for  our  common  heritage  which  are  to  be  found"  among 
our  fellow  Christians.  "It  is  right  and  salutary  to  recognize 
the  riches  of  Christ  and  virtuous  works  in  the  lives  of  others 
who  are  bearing  witness  to  Christ,  sometimes  even  to  the 
shedding  of  their  blood." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Social  Doctrine  Compendium  Promotes  Human  Dignity,  Common  Good 


The  God-given  dignity  of  humans  and 
the  obligation  to  promote  the  common 
good  of  all  the  world's  people  require  the 
Catholic  Church  to  speak  on  social 
issues,  says  the  new  Compendium  of  the 
Social  Doctrine  of  the  Church.  The  church's 
social  doctrine  offers  criteria  for  judging 
various  aspects  of  public  and  social  life 
and  provides  guidelines  for  "conforming 
them  to  the  demands  ot  Christian  moral- 
ity," says  the  book,  released  on  Oct.  25  at 
the  Vatican.  Drafted  at  the  request  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  by  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Justice  and  Peace,  the  com- 
pendium explains  church  teachings  relat- 
ed to  politics,  war,  the  economy,  the 
environment,  work  and  legislation  affect- 
ing family  life,  among  other  topics.  The 
English  volume  presented  to  the  press  is 
3  3 1  pages  long,  not  counting  the  index. 

"Insofar  as  it  is  part  of  the  church's 
moral  teaching,"  the  volume  says,  "the 
church's  social  doctrine  has  the  same  dig- 
nity and  authority  as  her  moral  teaching." 

While  the  text  cautions  against  trying 
to  claim  that  any  one  political  party  could 
represent  fully  Catholic  social  and  moral 
teaching,  it  calls  on  lay  Catholics  "to 
identify  steps  that  can  be  taken  in  con- 


crete political  situations"  to  put  into  prac 
tice  respect  for  every  human  life,  the  pro- 
motion of  justice  and  peace  and  true  soli- 
darity with  the  poor.  "A  well-formed 
Christian  conscience,"  it  says,  "does  not 
permit  one  to  vote  for  a 
political  program  or  individ- 
ual law  which  contradicts  the 
fundamental  contents  of 
faith  and  morals." 

At  the  press  conference  on 
Oct.  25,  Cardinal  Renato 
Martino,  president  of  the 
justice  and  peace  council, 
refused  to  answer  questions 
about  whether  a  Catholic 
ever  could  vote  for  a  politi- 
cian who  supports  legalized 
abortion.  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls,  the 
Vatican  spokesman,  said,  "the  Holy  See 
has  never  nor  does  it  ever  want  to  enter 
directly  into  an  electoral  or  political  ques 
tion.. .because  it  is  the  competence  of  the 
local  hierarchy  to  provide  enlightenment 
on  these  questions,  if  they  decide  there  is 
a  desire  and  need." 

On  the  topic  of  war,  the  compendium 
says  that  when  a  nation  is  attacked  it  has 
a  ri^ht  and  duty  to  defend  itself,  which 


COMff  \i)H  M 
01  THE  SOCIAL  DOCTRINF 
OF  iHM  HlHCH 


JFFLE  INSIDE  CHURCH  OF  HOLY  SEPULCHER.  Israeli  police  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
iciscan  Chapel  of  the  Apparition,  inside  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem,  after 
ffie  broke  out  on  Sept.  27  during  a  procession  led  by  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarch  Irineos. 

CN3  photo  courtesy  of  the  Christian  Information  Center) 


includes  "using  the  force  of  arms." 
However,  echoing  Vatican  criticism  of 
the  U.S. -led  coalition's  decision  to  invade 
Iraq  in  2003,  it  says,  "engaging  in  a  pre- 
ventative war  without  clear  proof  that  an 
attack  is  imminent  cannot 
fail  to  raise  serious  moral 
and  juridical  questions." 

"International  legitimacy 
for  the  use  of  armed  force, 
on  the  basis  of  rigorous 
assessment  and  with  well- 
founded  motivations,  can 
only  be  given  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  competent  body 
that  identifies  specific  situa- 
tions as  threats  to  peace  and 
authorizes  an  intrusion  into 
the  sphere  of  autonomy  usu- 
ally reserved  to  a  state,"  it  says. 

The  compendium,  designed  to  give 
Catholics  a  systematic  understanding  of 
church  positions  on  social  issues,  explains 
that  the  principles  flow  from  the  Ten 
Commandments,  from  natural  law  and 
human  reason  and  from  biblical  truths 
about  people,  the  world  and  the  reality  of 
sin. 

While  based  on  2,000  years  of 
Christian  moral  teaching,  the  compendi- 
um says  the  church  must  respond  to  new 
situations  in  society,  including  the 
increasing  number  of  women  working 
outside  the  home,  advances  in  biotech- 
nology, globalization,  the  destruction  of 
the  environment  and  new  attacks  on 
human  life  and  on  the  family. 

The  compendium  insists  that  "homo- 
sexual persons  are  to  be  fully  respected  in 
their  human  dignity,"  but  says  respect 
"does  not  justify  the  legitimization  of 
behavior  that  is  not  consistent  with  moral 
law;  even  less  does  it  justify  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  right  to  marriage  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex  and  its  being  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  the  family." 

On  another  current  topic,  it  says  that 
while  nations  have  a  right  and  obligation 
to  protect  themselves  from  terrorism, 
"this  right  cannot  be  exercised  in  the 
absence  of  moral  and  legal  norms." 
Individual  terrorists  must  be  identified, 
proven  guilty  and  punished,  it  says.  But 
responsibility  for  terrorist  activity  "can- 
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not  be  extended  to  the  religions,  nations 
or  ethnic  groups  to  which  the  terrorists 
belong." 

Throughout  the  volume,  the  sacred- 
ness  and  dignity  of  human  life  is  empha- 
sized. Legalized  abortion  is  condemned 
repeatedly,  as  is  the  exploitation  of  any 
human  being,  including  children,  women, 
the  poor  and  the  indigenous. 

On  the  question  of  capital  punishment, 
the  compendium  repeats  the  traditional 
church  teaching  that  society  has  a  right  to 
defend  itself  by  punishing  and,  in  some 
circumstances,  taking  the  life  of  a  person 
convicted  for  a  serious  crime.  But  it  also 
says  that  modern  societies  have  the 
means  to  suppress  crime  and  render 
criminals  harmless  without  taking  their 
lives.  "The  growing  aversion  of  public 
opinion  toward  the  death  penalty  and  the 
various  provisions  aimed  at  abolishing  it 
or  suspending  its  application  constitute 
visible  manifestations  of  a  heightened 
moral  awareness,"  it  says. 

The  compendium  says  the  Catholic 
Church  does  not  bless  or  wholeheartedly 
endorse  any  economic  system,  political 
party  or  government  configuration; 
rather  it  calls  on  Catholics  and  all  people 
of  good  will  to  ensure  that  economic  and 
political  systems  respect  the  rights  of 
individuals,  promote  the  common  good 
and  act  in  solidarity  with  the  poorest  and 
weakest  citizens  of  their  nation  and  of  the 
world. 

While  democracy  meets  the  moral  cri- 
teria of  giving  every  citizen  a  voice  in 
government,  it  says  morality  cannot  be 
decided  by  a  majority  vote.  "If  there  is  no 
ultimate  truth  to  guide  and  direct  politi- 
cal action,  then  ideas  and  convictions  can 
easily  be  manipulated  for  reasons  of 
power,"  it  says. 

The  compendium  calls  for  recognition 
of  the  unpaid  work  women  perform  at 
home;  and  while  stating  that  women  have 
a  right  to  a  profession  and  to  not  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  workplace,  it 
also  says  employers  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  ensure  that  women  are  able  to 
work  without  sacrificing  their  basic  obli- 
gations to  their  families. 

In  evaluating  possible  uses  for  new 
technology,  profit  cannot  be  the  only 
consideration,  the  compendium  says.  The 
common  good  and  possible  negative  side 
effects  on  human  consumers  and  on  the 
environment  must  also  be  considered. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  dropped  plans  for  releasing  a 

question-and- 
answer  survey 
on  campaign 
issues  after  both 
major  presiden- 
tial candidates 
failed  to  cooper- 
ate in  answering 
the  question- 
naire, said  Msgr. 
Francis  Maniscalco,  U.S.C.C.B. 
spokesman.  The  questionnaire  con- 
tained 40  questions  on  15  to  20  topics 
that  are  followed  closely  by  the  Catholic 
bishops.  The  candidates  were  asked  to 
respond  with  only  "support"  or 
"oppose"  to  the  statement  contained  in 
each  question. 

•  U.S.  Christians  contributed  more  per 
person  to  their  church  in  2002  than  in 
2001,  but  the  rate  of  increase  was  less 
than  the  growth  rate  of  their  income, 
says  a  study  released  in  mid-October  by 
Empty  Tomb. 

•  The  Rev.  Larry  Snyder,  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of 
Catholic  Charities 
of  the  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  has 
been  chosen  as  the 
next  president  of 
Catholic  Charities 
USA. 

•  Cardinal  Francis 
E.  George,  O.M.I., 
of  Chicago,  said  in 
a  recent  issue  of 
his  archdiocesan 
newspaper  that  he 
had  not  directed 
anyone  to  refuse 
Communion  to 
pro-choice  politi- 
cians, "because  I 
believe  it  would 
turn  the  reception 
of  holy  Commu- 
nion into  a  circus 
here."  The  Eu- 
charist is  "our 
highest,  most  per- 
fect, form  of  wor- 
ship of  God," 
Cardinal  George 


said.  It  "should  be  manipulated  by  no 
one,  for  any  purpose." 

•  New  Jersey's  Catholic  bishops  have 
criticized  legislation  approved  by  law- 
makers in  the  state  Assembly  that  would 
allow  intravenous  drug  users  to  obtain 
sterile  syringes  or  needles  in  exchange 
for  their  old  needles. 

•  The  10  nominees  for  the  next  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  are: 
Cardinals  Francis  E.  George,  O.M.I., 
archbishop  of  Chicago,  and  Justin 
Rigali,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia; 
Archbishops  Daniel  M.  Buechlein, 
O.S.B.,  of  Indianapolis;  Charles  J. 
Chaput,  O.F.M.Cap.,  of  Denver; 
Timothy  M.  Dolan  of  Milwaukee;  and 
William  J.  Levada  of  San  Francisco;  and 
Bishops  William  S.  Skylstad  of 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Blase  J.  Cupich  of 
Rapid  City,  S.D.;  Gerald  F.  Kicanas  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.;  and  Donald  W.  Wuerl  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  election  will  take  place 
during  the  bishops'  November  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Hidden  Costs  of  War 

^We  are  instituting  a  cycle  of  suffering 
that  will  last  for  decades.' 


MY  SISTER  IS  LEAVING 
her  husband. 
The  last  intact  mar- 
riage of  my  dad's  six 
children  is  coming  apart 
in  the  face  of  her  husband's  bizarre  symp- 
toms of  post-traumatic  stress  disorder. 
My  brother-in-law  returned  from 
Vietnam  with  multiple  decorations, 
including  two  purple  hearts.  He  also 
brought  back  a  Marine  Corps-instilled 
conviction  that  strong  men  do  not  seek 
help  for  emotional  or  psychological 
problems  because  they  are  not  "real" 
problems.  They  tough  it  out  and  move 
on. 

So  my  sister  cries  and  cries,  grieving 
her  lost  dreams  of  growing  old  together 
along  with  the  loss  of  the  man  she 
thought  she  married.  She  told  me  about 
their  separation  today.  I  have  known  for 
some  time  that  they  were  struggling  to 
keep  going.  Now  there  is  one  more  chap- 
ter in  the  unending  nightmare  that  is  my 
family's  emotional  life. 

My  father  was  a  World 
War  II  veteran,  a  former  pris- 
oner of  war  who  died  of  tuber- 
culosis of  the  spine,  the  after- 
math of  tuberculosis  contract- 
ed in  a  prisoner  of  war  camp  in 
France.  After  the  war,  he  and 
my  mother  had  six  children,  all 
of  us  boomers.  We  grew  up  in 
a  household  filled  with  chaos 
and  emotional  turmoil  caused 
by  my  dad's  attempt  to  escape 
into  alcohol  and  my  mom's 
determination  to  hold  things 
together,  no  matter  what.  My 
dad  died  young,  at  age  55.  Five 
of  the  six  children  were  still  liv- 
ng  at  home.  After  a  long  bat- 
the   Veterans  Admini- 

thl  author  wishes  to  remain 

anonymous. 


stration  recognized  the  service-connect- 
ed nature  of  his  illness  and  death  and 
paid  my  mother  a  pension.  Our  lives 
went  on. 

One  of  my  siblings  has  never  mar- 
ried. Five  of  us  have  attempted  marriage 
seven  times,  without  success.  Although 
we  grew  up  in  a  strong  Catholic  house- 
hold, where  my  mother  certainly  did  not 
consider  divorce  an  option,  it  seems 
some  component  is  either  missing  from 
or  broken  in  our  psyches  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  us  to  choose  partners  and 
maintain  relationships.  We  thought  my 
sister  had  managed  to  overcome  "the 
family  curse." 

My  mother  has  always  maintained 
that  the  war  (World  War  II)  changed  my 
dad,  that  the  man  she  married  was  not 
the  man  who  returned  from  the  P.O.W. 
camp.  In  my  adolescence,  I  used  to 
accuse  her  of  making  excuses  for  his 
destructive  behavior.  Now  I  realize  that 
her  observation  was  undoubtedly  quite 
correct.  In  those  days,  however,  we  did 


not  even  have  a  name  for  the  condition 
from  which  he  suffered.  Now  we  would 
call  it  post-traumatic  stress  disorder. 
Naming  it  helps,  at  least  minimally.  At 
least  it  takes  our  family's  suffering  out  of 
the  realm  of  a  mysterious  and  strictly 
personal  failure. 

These  are  the  hidden  and  largely 
unacknowledged  costs  of  war.  We 
describe  the  high  divorce  rate  and  the 
high  incidence  of  mental  illness  among 
Vietnam-era  veterans  as  an  anomaly, 
while  veterans  of  Desert  Storm  struggle 
to  have  their  service-connected  illnesses 
accepted  by  the  Veterans 
Administration.  Now  we  are  sending  a 
new  generation  to  Iraq.  We  are  institut- 
ing a  cycle  of  personal  suffering  for  many 
that  will  last  for  decades  and  be  visited 
not  only  upon  them,  but  upon  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  As  a  society  we 
remain  largely  blind  to  these  realities. 

I  am  not  a  pacifist.  I  have  always 
believed  that  there  are  values  worth 
fighting  for  and  even  worth  dying  for.  I 
recognize  that  the  presence  of  U.S. 
troops  in  Iraq  may  be  achieving  some 
good  along  with  the  suffering.  But  as  I 
support  my  sister  through  our  latest  fam- 
ily tragedy,  I  wonder  if  the  same  deci- 
sions would  be  made  if  the  hidden  costs 
of  war,  the  costs  we  so  easily  ignore, 
were  ever  looked  at  in  the  li^ht.  0 
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Belief  and  doubt  in  the  poetry  of  Czeslaw  Milosz 

A  Different  Kind  of 
Faithfulness 


-  BY  LAURA  SHEAHEN  - 
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believes  in  angels,  the  Fall,  the  Gospels  and  the  spirit  of  God  brooding 
over  human  history — yet  whose  faith  eludes  us  even  at  his  most  candid? 
One  of  the  world's  and  Christianity's  great  poets,  Poland's  Czeslaw 
Milosz,  has  left  us.  The  Catholic  who  just  a  few  years  ago  wrote  of  God:  "Now  You  are 
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sweep  of  Christian  theology.  On  angels:  "They  say  some- 
one has  invented  you/  but  to  me  this  does  not  sound  con- 
vincing/ for  humans  invented  themselves  as  well."  On 
reading  Scripture:  "it  is  proper  that  we  move  our  finger/ 
Along  letters  more  enduring  than  those  carved  in  stone." 
A  friend's  suffering  proves  the  existence  of  Hell:  "You 


ve  found  his 
ug.  14,  but 
iised  in  his 
:lamor. 


lember,  therefore  you  have  no  doubt;  there  is  a  Hell  for 
tain,"  Milosz  says  in  "Proof." 

Milosz  was  fully  engaged  in  the  Christian  literary  tra- 
on:  his  work  speaks  of  translating  the  Psalms  and  New 
itament  Greek,  quotes  Martin  Luther  in  epigraphs  and 
ntions  his  indebtedness  to  Simone  Weil.  His  poems  are 

not  simply  Christian, 
but  specifically 
Catholic  in  both  out- 
look and  details.  There 
is  an  ode  to  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  that  "Polish 
romantic";  a  fond  rec- 
ollection of  Milosz's 
childhood  priest;  and 
references    to  mon- 
strances, the  Mass,  the 
gin  Mary  and  the  role  of  the  church  ("for  years/  I  have 
•n  trying  to  understand  what  it  was"). 
Perhaps  Milosz's  most  powerful  declaration  ot  faith 
>eared  in  his  essay  "If  Only  This  Could  Be  Said":  "I 
st  ask  if  I  believe  that  the  four  Gospels  tell  the  truth. 
'  answer  to  this  is  yes.  So  I  believe  in  an  absurdity,  that 
us  rose  from  the  dead?  Just  answer  without  any  of  those 
sions  and  artful  tricks  employed  by  theologians:  Yes  or 
I  answer,  Yes,  and  by  that  response  I  nullify  death's 
nipotence." 

In  this  same  essay,  however,  Milosz  made  a  confession 
t  frequently  appears  in  his  poetry:  "I  understand  noth- 
" — about  God,  religion,  salvation,  even  ethics.  "This  is 

difficult  for  me,"  he  says  in  the  poem  "How  It  Should 
in  I  leaven."  His  is  not  just  a  failure  of  comprehension 

of  belief;  he  freely  admits  that  as  with  most  of  us,  his 
h  often  wavers. 

Milosz's  poems  spell  out,  even  embrace,  his  religious 
itradictions:  "I  am  fond  of  sumptuous  garments  and 
guises/  Even  if  there  is  no  truth  in  the  painted  Jesus."  "I 
unable  to  imagine  myself  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus/ 
len  they  wandered  through  Asia  Minor  from  city  to 
'."'  Finally,  there  is  the  perplexed  admission  that  "I  don't 
>w  how  to  care  about  the  salvation  of  my  soul."  Writing 
:try  that  is  obsessed  with  the  fundamental  questions  of 
ristianity,  Milosz  yet  knew  that  a  "desire  for  faith  is  not 
same  as  faith." 

Milosz,  then,  was  a  different  kind  of  religious  poet.  No 

 ider  his  verse,  saturated  with  Catholic  imagery,  is  not 

often  used  in  homilies  or  quoted  in  devotional  books.  No 
wonder  his  remarkable  and  vivid  lines  are  not  (yet)  used  to 
buttress  or  ornament  theological  arguments.  He  was  a 
seeker's  Catholic  and  a  Catholic  seeker,  unsure  of  his 
beliefs  even  when  professing  orthodoxy,  arriving  at  no  cer- 
tainties even  when  repeating  age-old  creeds.  Milosz's  bril- 
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closing  down  my  five  senses,  slowly,/  And  I  am  an  old  man 
lying  in  darkness"  died  on  Aug.  14. 

His  work  remains,  a  solace  and  a  challenge  to  believers 
everywhere.  Along  with  Israels  Yehuda  Amichai,  Milosz 
wrote  some  of  the  most  searching  religious  poetry  of  the 
20th  century.  The  man  may  have  found  his  certainties  on 
that  August  day,  and  the 
angels  of  the  Lord  may 
have  gone  out  to  meet 
him;  but  here  on  earth, 
the  questions  raised  in 
his  poems  still  clamor. 

It  is  usually  a  dan- 
gerous game  to  assume 
that  the  "I"  of  the  poem 
is  the  poet.  With 
Milosz's  transparent 
first-person  verse,  however,  we  are  more  justified  in  think- 
ing that  the  "I  believe"  refers  to  the  man  himself.  Flip 
through  his  collected  works,  and  every  third  poem  seems  to 
wrestle,  Jacob-like,  with  religious  mysteries.  Yet  the 
avalanche  of  Christian  imagery  and  outright  credos  fails  to 
settle  several  questions.  What  kind  of  God,  loving  or  oth- 
erwise, does  the  poet  believe  in?  Are  humans  more  good 
than  bad?  Will  anything  overcome  evil? 

In  one  sense,  Christians  could  hardly  hope  for  a  more 
orthodox  poet.  "Only  Christ  is  the  lord  and  master  of  his- 
tory," says  one  ode.  Speaking  of  God:  "overwhelmed  by 
pity,/  you  descended  to  the  earth/  to  experience  die  condi- 
tion of  mortal  creatures."  Milosz's  earthy,  tactile  poetry 
clearly  reflects  an  incarnational  theology,  which  he  touches 
on  in  other  meditations: 

Every  day  He  dies 
The  only  one,  all-loving, 
WIjo  without  any  need 
Consented  and  allowed 
To  exist  in  all  that  is, 
Including  nails  of  torture. 

Milosz  confesses,  in  the  original  sense  of  that  word, 
that  his  world  swarms  with  spiritual  beings:  "Though  of 
weak  faith,  I  believe  in  forces  and  powers/  Who  crowd 
every  inch  of  the  air." 

His  poetry  covers  not  only  these  spiritual  beings,  but 
also  the  Bible,  prayer,  the  afterlife  and  the  whole  wide 
sweep  of  Christian  theology.  On  angels:  "They  say  some- 
one has  invented  you/  but  to  me  this  does  not  sound  con- 
vincing/ for  humans  invented  themselves  as  well."  On 
reading  Scripture:  "it  is  proper  that  we  move  our  finger/ 
Along  letters  more  enduring  than  those  carved  in  stone." 
A  friend's  suffering  proves  the  existence  of  Hell:  "You 


remember,  therefore  you  have  no  doubt;  there  is  a  Hell  for 
certain,"  Milosz  says  in  "Proof." 

Milosz  was  fully  engaged  in  the  Christian  literary  tra- 
dition: his  work  speaks  of  translating  the  Psalms  and  New 
Testament  Greek,  quotes  Martin  Luther  in  epigraphs  and 
mentions  his  indebtedness  to  Simone  Weil.  His  poems  are 

not  simply  Christian, 
but  specifically 
Catholic  in  both  out- 
look and  details.  There 
is  an  ode  to  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  that  "Polish 
romantic";  a  fond  rec- 
ollection of  Milosz's 
childhood  priest;  and 
references  to  mon- 
strances, the  Mass,  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  role  of  the  church  ("for  years/  I  have 
been  trying  to  understand  what  it  was"). 

Perhaps  Milosz's  most  powerful  declaration  of  faith 
appeared  in  his  essay  "If  Only  This  Could  Be  Said":  "I 
must  ask  if  I  believe  that  the  four  Gospels  tell  the  truth. 
My  answer  to  this  is  yes.  So  I  believe  in  an  absurdity,  that 
Jesus  rose  from  the  dead?  Just  answer  without  any  of  those 
evasions  and  artful  tricks  employed  by  theologians:  Yes  or 
no-  I  answer,  Yes,  and  by  that  response  I  nullify  death's 
omnipotence." 

In  this  same  essay,  however,  Milosz  made  a  confession 
that  frequently  appears  in  his  poetry:  "I  understand  noth- 
ing"— about  God,  religion,  salvation,  even  ethics.  "This  is 
too  difficult  for  me,"  he  says  in  the  poem  "How  It  Should 
Be  in  Heaven."  His  is  not  just  a  failure  of  comprehension 
but  of  belief;  he  freely  admits  that  as  with  most  of  us,  his 
faith  often  wavers. 

Milosz's  poems  spell  out,  even  embrace,  his  religious 
contradictions:  "I  am  fond  of  sumptuous  garments  and 
disguises/  Even  if  there  is  no  truth  in  the  painted  Jesus."  "I 
am  unable  to  imagine  myself  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus/ 
When  they  wandered  through  Asia  Minor  from  city  to 
city."  Finally,  there  is  the  perplexed  admission  that  "I  don't 
know  how  to  care  about  the  salvation  of  my  soul."  Writing 
poetry  that  is  obsessed  with  the  fundamental  questions  of 
Christianity,  Milosz  yet  knew  that  a  "desire  for  faith  is  not 
the  same  as  faith." 

Milosz,  then,  was  a  different  kind  of  religious  poet.  No 
wonder  his  verse,  saturated  with  Catholic  imagery,  is  not 
often  used  in  homilies  or  quoted  in  devotional  books.  No 
wonder  his  remarkable  and  vivid  lines  are  not  (yet)  used  to 
buttress  or  ornament  theological  arguments.  He  was  a 
seeker's  Catholic  and  a  Catholic  seeker,  unsure  of  his 
beliefs  even  when  professing  orthodoxy,  arriving  at  no  cer- 
tainties even  when  repeating  age-old  creeds.  Milosz's  bril- 
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certainties  on  Aug.  14,  but 
the  questions  raised  in  his 
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liant  inconsistency  mirrors  our  own:  he  wants  to  believe  but 
only  occasionally  succeeds. 

milosz  has  more  than  usual  justification  for  his  "weak  faith." 
Born  in  Lithuania  in  1911,  he  worked  for  the  Polish  resis- 
tance during  World  War  II  before  defecting  to  the  West  in 
the  1950's.  A  man  who  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust  and  the  war  had  a  right  to  doubt.  The  miracle, 
indeed,  is  diat  he  could  believe  at  all.  Though  a  childhood 
faith  of  incense-filled  churches  breathes  through  many  of 
his  poems,  the  same  poems  make  clear  that  20th-century 
history  battered  and  scarred  that  faith  until  it  was  almost 
unrecognizable. 

In  Milosz's  poetry,  as  in  life,  the  question  of  suffering 
overshadows  all  speculations  on  the  nature  of  God.  "How 
can  it  be,  such  an  order  of  the  world — unless  it  was  created 
by  a  cruel  demiurge?"  one  poem  asks.  Even  if  it  was  not, 
Milosz'  lines  on  Purgatory  reflect  his  feelings  about  God 
inside  history:  "howlings  and  pain... Contradict  continuous- 
ly the  goodness  of  God." 

If  God,  Jesus  and  even  angels  are  out  there,  is  not  their 
function,  Christian  theology  argues,  to  save  us?  Milosz 
might  answer  that  they  may  save  us  spiritually,  but  they  will 
not  save  us  from  earthly  suffering,  even  the  most  appalling 
and  degrading  suffering.  While  the  devils  and  malevolent 
spirits  that  crowd  Milosz's  poetic  landscape  can  harm  us,  the 


celestial  beings  that  populate  it  just  as  thickly  cannot  save  us 
from  this  harm. 

Unlike  most  people  preoccupied  with  God's  relation  to 
human  suffering,  Milosz  did  not  attempt  explanations.  The 
poem  "A  Story"  describes  a  grizzly  bear  who  has  rampaged 
for  years  because  of  a  blinding  and  incomprehensible  pain: 
a  toothache.  Humans,  too,  are  doomed  to  suffer  inexplica- 
ble pain,  "and  not  always  with  the  hope/  that  we  will  be 
cured  by  some  dentist  from  heaven."  Similarly,  "I  pray  to 
you.../  Because  my  heart  desires  you,"  says  another  poem, 
"though  L  do  not  believe  you  would  cure  me."  In 
"Theodicy"  and  other  poems,  Milosz  chides  "sweet  theolo- 
gians" whose  rarified  prooftexts  are  so  much  straw  in  the 
face  of  human  agony. 

The  magnificent  recent  poem  "Prayer"  says  flady  that 
Jesus'  "suffering/.. .cannot  save  the  world  from  pain."  How 
much  less,  then,  can  ordinary  religion  be  expected  to  help? 
In  the  "huge  war"  with  "the  Great  Spirit  of  Nonbeing,  the 
Prince  of  the  World,"  God,  "is  defeated  every  day/  And 
does  not  give  signs  through  his  churches."  Does  this  imply 
God  will  win  the  war,  if  not  the  battle?  We  cannot  specu- 
late, because  the  party  in  question  is  missing  in  action:  God 
"has  been  hiding  so  long  it  has  been  forgotten/  how  he 
revealed  himself.. .in  the  breast  of  a  young  Jew." 

The  divine  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy  are  similar- 
ly veiled:  "God  does  not  multiply  sheep  and  camels  for 
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the  virtuous/  and  takes  nothing  away  for  murder  and  per- 
jury." Milosz  once  called  Job  the  most  poetic  book  of  the 
Bible,  and  Job's  cry  resounds  through  his  poems,  with  the 
same  inscrutable  results. 

In  his  1980  Nobel  lecture,  Milosz  said  that  "the  demo- 
niac doings  of  History"  acquire  "the  traits  of  bloodthirsty 
Deity."  Even  if  these  traits  are  deceiving,  it's  impossible  to 
assert,  based  on  the  evidence  alone,  that  "history  has  a 
providential  meaning."  In  a  poem  that  references  the 
gulags,  Milosz  says  "when  out  of  pity  for  others  I  begged 
a  miracle,/  The  sky  and  the  earth  were  silent,  as  always." 

Can  we  understand  Milosz's  beliefs?  In  the  poems, 
God  seems  simultaneously  omnipotent  and  powerless, 
steadfast  and  capricious,  all-pervading  and  nonexistent. 
Evil  is  winning;  good  is  winning.  God  has  abandoned 
humanity;  God  breathes  through  everything  we  do. 
Prayer,  if  not  pointless,  is  lacking  in  efficacy — "you  ask 
me  how  to  pray  to  someone  who  is  not" — and  yet  so  many 
of  the  poems  are  prayers.  Milosz  made  no  apology  for  his 
inconsistencies,  for  they  are  the  stuff  of  real  religion.  He 
prefaced  "Two  Poems"  with  the  statement  "the  poems 
taken  together  testify  to  my  contradictions,  since  the 
opinions  voiced  in  one  and  the  other  are  equally  mine." 

Many  contemporary  thinkers  have  argued  that  doubt 
is  integral  to  belief,  and  Milosz  is  no  exception.  Speaking 
to  God,  the  title  character  of  "An  Alcoholic  Enters  the 


Gates  of  Heaven"  says,  "It  seems  to  me  that  people  who 
cannot  believe  in  you/  deserve  your  praise."  The  ode  to  the 
pope  suggests  that  "only  the  doubters  remain  faithful." 

The  poet's  beliefs  spark  and  glimmer  and  fall,  only  to  rise 
from  the  ashes  in  the  next  poem.  As  his  work  shifted  in  and 
out  of  orthodoxy,  how  did  Milosz  keep  the  faith?  Only  in  the 
most  important  sense:  he  kept  talking  to  God.  Though  any 
Pole  of  his  age  would  be  justified  in  ending  the  conversation, 
Milosz  miraculously  did  not  succumb  to  permanent  bitter- 
ness. "I  have  felt  the  pull  of  despair,"  he  said  in  the  Nobel  lec- 
ture, "yet  on  a  deeper  level,  I  believe,  my  poetry  remained 
sane  and,  in  a  dark  age,  expressed  a  longing  for  die  Kingdom 
of  Peace  and  Justice." 

worshipping  the  god  who  nourished  him  "with  honey  and 
wormwood,"  reciting  prayers  "against  my  abominable 
unbelief,"  and  perhaps  "made  wise  by  mere  searching," 
Milosz  stood  with  those  who  "praisfed]  your  name"  even 
as  they  continued  to  suffer.  Writing  into  his  90's,  he  iden- 
tified himself  as  a  "worker  in  the  vineyard"  and  hoped  he 
would  "prove  to  be  deserving."  Embracing  the  most 
painful  contradictions,  Milosz's  great  poetic  and  spiritual 
achievement  is  that  he  refused,  finally,  to  give  God  the 
silent  treatment.  Perhaps  now  his  uncertain  prayers  are 
fulfilled,  and  he  walks,  as  he  hoped,  "holding  the  hem  of 
the  king's  garment."  ES 
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Losing 
Oneself  and 
Finding  God 

Karl  Rahner  (1904-84) 

BY  LEO  J.  O'DONOVAN 

I VIVIDLY  remember  eirst  SEEING  Karl  Rahner  in 
1964  at  Georgetown  University's  175th  anniversary 
celebration.  A  major  symposium  had  been  prepared, 
during  which  he  delivered — that  is  to  sav,  William 
Dych,  S.J.,  read  for  him — the  great  lecture  on  the  theology 
of  freedom.  Awestruck,  I  sat  in  the  massive  gym  and 
watched  him  praying  the  rosary  as  Bill  spoke  his  words. 
Over  the  next  20  years  I  came  to  know  Father  Rahner 
increasingly  well,  first  as  his  student,  then  as  a  commentator 
and  lecturer  on  his  theology,  then  simply  as  a  visitor  and 
friend,  walking  the  streets  of  Munich  or  Innsbruck,  Prague 
or  Boston,  talking  theology,  swapping  stories,  ordering  ice 
cream  and  the  occasional  Manhattan  (he  loved  the  cherries). 

What  was  he  like?  Well,  certainly  he  was  curious,  a  man 
of  endless  questioning  about  even  the  simplest  things  of  life. 
He  loved  escalators  and  roller  coasters  for  their  adventure 
and  excitement.  Once  he  tried  a  blood  pressure  test  in  a 
department  store,  which  malfunctioned  and  set  off  an 
alarm.  There  was  instant  panic:  the  great  man,  it  was 
thought,  was  having  a  heart  attack.  While  in  Prague  in 
1969,  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  the  city  to  see  what 
kind  of  food  was  available  in  stores  for  ordinary  people. 
Sober  and  sometimes  distant,  he  loved  children  and, 
because  he  was  also  so  down-to-earth  and  such  a  master  of 
language,  was  fascinated  by  their  play.  When  he  returned  to 
Georgetown  in  1974  to  receive  an  honorary  degree,  he  was 
especially  curious  about  the  film  "The  Exorcist"  (a  hit  that 
year)  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  about  it  over  din- 
ner with  his  Jesuit  hosts — in  Latin. 

Even  more,  he  was  creative,  for  example,  in  bridging 
worlds  of  neo-Scholasticism  and  the  new  church  of 
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the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  the  late  20th  century,  or 
in  recovering  the  unity  behind  the  different  branches  of 
theology — but  also  in  appropriating  radical  ideas,  on 
mystery  or  evolution  or  the  future.  Of  Teilhard  de 
Chardin  he  had  read  only  La  Messe  sur  le  Monde  and  a  few 
letters,  yet  he  could  reimagine,  with  astonishing  creative 
breadth,  "Christology  within  an  evolutionary  view  of  the 
world."  Of  Martin  Heidegger's  notion  of  mystery,  he  did 
not  even  remember,  while  I  was  a  student  with  him,  that 
there  was  one;  but  of  course  he  made  the  holy  mystery  of 
God  a  centerpiece  of  his  thought. 

What  else  would  one  expect  from  a  brilliant  man,  a  „. 
genius  really,  so  filled — inebriated  even — with  the  Spirit  S 
pi  God?  What  else  would  one  expect  of  a  mystic?  "Old  * 
men  should,"  indeed,  "be  explorers."  So  he  never  stopped  $ 
thinking,  probing,  wondering,  teaching,  learning.  At  £ 
Weston  School  of  Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  § 
1979,  when  at  a  student  forum  someone  asked  him  what  o 
role  imagination  played  in  his  thought,  I  translated  his  £ 
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answer  as:  "All  knowledge  begins  with  sensation."  He 
quickly,  vigorously  corrected  me,  thundering:  "No,  no,  all 
knowledge  remains  bound  to  sensation!"  When  a  Jesuit 
scholastic  then  asked  him  what  we  could  hope  for  from 
the  new  pope,  he  thundered  again:  "You  must  get  over" — 
this  required  no  translation — "diese  monarchische 
Monomaniel" 

Karl  was  also  in  a  way  childlike,  with  a  certain  inno- 
cence and  naivete  about  him.  After  being  awarded  an  hon- 
orary degree  at  Yale,  he  told  us  back  in  Minister  how  dis- 
appointed he  was  that  they  had  not  let  him  bring  "das  kleine 
Hiitchen"  (the  little  hat)  home  with  him.  When,  after  cut- 
backs in  the  faculty  of  psychology,  student  protestors  inter- 
rupted one  of  his  afternoon  lectures,  he 
kept  repeating  from  the  stage  until  the 
45  minutes  were  over,  "Let  me  teach 
my  catechism!"  In  an  innocent  way  he 
was  also  delighted  with  the  window  in 
San  Francisco's  Grace  Cathedral, 
which  shows  him  among  the  great  the- 
ological reformers. 

He  was  also  surely,  in  his  own 
sober  way,  caring.  Asked  once  which 
characteristics  he  most  admired  in 
other  people,  he  said  simply: 
"Decency,  courage,  cheerfulness, 
helpfulness,  fidelity."  There  were 
countless  letters  with  appeals  for  help 
of  one  kind  or  another,  which  he  often 
answered  by  himself  until  his  last  days. 
And  I  remember  well  an  older  doctor- 
al student  who  was  lame  and  whom 
Karl  more  than  once  helped  with  a 
generous  stipend. 

Admiring  courage,  he  was  himself 
courageous,  as  a  person  and  as  a  the- 
ologian. Trying  quietly  to  mediate  a 
reconciliation  between  Hans  Kiing 
and  the  Vatican,  he  bore  with  being 
treated,  as  he  told  me,  "wie  ein 
Hoftiarr"  (like  a  court  jester).  Furious 
that  his  friend  Johannes  Baptist  Metz 
was  denied  a  chair  at  the  University  of 
Munich  after  it  had  been  offered  to 
him,  he  wrote  his  stinging  "'Ich 
protestiere\"  in  the  Catholic  weekly 
newspaper  Publik  Forum.  Again  and 
again  at  the  synod  of  the  German 
bishops  in  Wiirzburg,  he  rose  to  plea 
for  greater  openness  and  democratic 
spirit  in  the  church. 

But  it  was  above  all  in  faith  that  he 


was  courageous.  Before  all  doubts  (Asked  by  a  bishop  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  America  House  in  New  York  City,  after  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  how  little  we  can  really  be  sure  of, 
whether  there  was  anything  he  believed  certainly,  he 
recited  in  Latin,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  Apostles' 
Creed).  Before  the  bleakness  of  life  (a  wintiy  affair  to 
begin  with  and  especially,  he  thought,  for  the  church  in 
his  later  years).  Before  the  absurdity  of  death  (Considered 
often  an  anthropological,  or  incarnational,  or  perhaps 
sacramental  theologian,  he  was  in  fact,  most  of  all 
paschal — not  tragic,  but  paschal).  Before  the  senseless 
surge  of  suffering  that  seems  only  more  staggering  with 
each  accumulated  century.  Before  all  of  this,  he  invited  us 
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to  join  him  in  throwing  his  arms  around  the  crucified 
Christ. 

how  would  he  want  us  to  remember  him?  More  than  once, 
Karl  referred  to  his  1978  essay  "Ignatius  of  Loyola  Speaks 
to  a  Modern  Jesuit"  as  his  last  will  and  testament.  As  he 
did  so  often  in  his  later  years,  he  used  a  bold  literary  device 
to  challenge  his  order  and  the  contemporary  church. 
Clearly  we  hear  his  own  voice  in  that  of  St.  Ignatius. 

Two  points  at  least  are  crucial  in  the  text.  First,  Ignatius 
speaks  of  the  direct  experience  of  God: 

As  vou  know  my  great  desire  was  to  "help  souls,"  as  I 


EEN  TWO  SOUL 


Conversati 


put  it  in  my  day;  to  tell  people  about  God  and  his 
grace  and  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  Crucified  and 
Risen,  so  that  their  freedom  would  become  the  free- 
dom of  God.  I  wanted  to  bring  the  same  message  as 
the  Church  has  always  brought  and  yet  I  felt,  and 
with  reason,  that  I  could  put  the  old  message  in  new 
words.  Why  was  this  so?  I  was  convinced  that  first, 
tentatively,  during  my  illness  in  Loyola  and  then, 
decisively,  during  my  time  as  a  hermit  in  Manresa  I 
had  a  direct  encounter  with  God.  This  was  the  expe- 
rience Llonged  to  communicate  to  others....  I  experi- 
enced God,  nameless  and  unfathomable,  silent  and 
yet  near,  bestowing  God's  life  upon  me  in  divine 
Trinity....   I   experienced  God 
beyond  all  concrete  imaginings.  I 
experienced  God  clearly  in  such 
nearness  and  grace  as  is  impossi- 
ble to  confound  or  mistake. 

And  so  it  was.  Karl  has  Ignatius  say 
that  the  first  and  foremost  task  of  Jesuits 
is  to  guide  men  and  women  through  the 
Spiritual  Exercises,  leading  them  to  God. 
Then,  second: 


huT Willi  Ryyluiu 
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I  wanted  to  follow  the  poor  and 
humble  Jesus  and  no  other.  I  want- 
ed something  that  does  not  come 
of  itself,  which  cannot  be  derived 
from  "the  essence  of  Christianity," 
something  which  the  prelates  of 
the  Church  and  the  higher  clergy 
in  the  countries  which  still  regard 
themselves  as  bulwarks  of 
Christianity  did  not  practice  then 
and  do  not  now.  I  wanted  some- 
thing that  was  not  determined  for 
me  by  the  ideology  of  the  Church 
nor  by  social  criticism,  even 
though  both  played  some  part.  I 
wanted  something  that  my  foolish 
love  of  Jesus  Christ  inspired  in  me 
as  the  law  of  my  life,  with  no  devi- 
ation to  left  or  right. 

The  only  center  there  could  be  for 
Karl's  theology  was  God  and  the  cross  of 
his  Christ. 

In  the  1954  essay  "On  the  Experience 
of  Grace,"  Karl  urged  us  to  risk  the 
sounding  of  our  depths.  Listen  to  your 
experience,  and  to  each  other's  experi- 
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ence,  he  said  repeatedly.  "We  will  always  be  tempted  again  to 
take  fright  and  flee  back  into  what  is  familiar  and  near  to  us: 
in  fact,  we  will  often  have  to  and  will  often  be  allowed  to  do 
this.  But  we  should  gradually  try  to  get  ourselves  used  to  the 
taste  of  the  pure  wine  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  should  do  this  at  least  to  the  extent  of  not 
refusing  die  chalice  when  His  directing  providence  offers  it 
to  us." 

And  further: 


The  chalice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  identical  in  this  life 
with  the  chalice  of  Christ.  This 
chalice  is  drunk  only  by  tiiose 
who  have  slowly  learned  in  little 
ways  to  taste  the  fullness  in 
emptiness,  the  ascent  in  the  fall, 
life  in  death,  the  finding  in 
renunciation.  Anyone  who 
learns  this,  experiences  the  spir- 
it— the  pure  spirit — and  in  this 
experience  is  also  given  the 
experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
grace.  For  this  liberation  of  the 
spirit  is  attained  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run 
only  by  the  grace  of  Christ  in  faith. 

Let  each  one  of  us,  then,  look  for  the  experience 
of  grace  in  the  contemplation  of  our  life,  but  not  so 
that  we  can  say:  there  it  is;  I  have  it.  One  cannot 
"find"  it  so  as  to  claim  it  triumphantly  as  one's  own 
possession.  One  can  only  look  for  it  by  forgetting 
oneself;  one  can  only  find  it  by  seeking  God  and  by 
giving  oneself  to  God  in  a  love  which  forgets  self,  and 
without  any  assurance  of  return- 
ing to  oneself.  One  should  now 
and  then  ask  oneself  where  one 
has  something  like  this  wholly 
emptying  and,  at  the  same  time, 
vivifying  experience. 


To  intimate  the  dynamics  of  this 
experience  of  self-donation — of  kenosis, 
really — Karl  strained  language  to  its 
limits,  ringing  changes  on  a  range  of 
words  at  once  ordinary  and  poetic.  He 
spoke  of  our  giving  ourselves  over  to 
God  (sich  iibergeben),  of  surrendering 
ourselves  {sich  hingeben),  of  giving  or 
risking  ourselves  away  {sich  weggeben,  sich 
wegwagen),  of  denying  ourselves  {sich 
verleugnen),  of  no  longer  really  disposing 
of  ourselves  {nicht  mehr  iiber  sich  selbst 
verfiige?i),  of  letting  oneself  go  {sich 


I  remember  him 
as  much  for  his 
personal  holiness  as 
for  his  genius  and 
accomplishments. 


loslassen),  of  no  longer  belonging  to  oneself  {nicht  mehr  sich 
selhst  gehbren).  And  he  spoke  of  the  moment  when  "alles  und 
ivir  selbst  ivie  in  eine  unendliche  Feme  von  uns  weg  geriickt  ist" 
("when  everything  including  our  very  selves  is  torn  away 
from  us  as  if  into  an  infinite  distance"). 

this  sounds,  of  course,  like  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  who  at  the  end 

of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  suggests  a  final  exercise  to  help  the 
retreatant  seek  the  fullest  possible  love  of  God  by  making 
"this  offering  of  myself:  "Take,  Lord,  and  receive,  all  my 
liberty,  my  memory,  my  understanding  and  my  entire  will. 

Whatever  I  have  or  hold,  you  have 
given  it  to  me.  I  surrender  it  wholly  to 
be  governed  according  to  your  will. 
Give  me  only  your  love  and  your 
grace.  With  these  I  am  rich  enough 
and  ask  for  nothing  more." 

But  Karl  had  pressed  the  notion  of 
self-surrender  to  the  utmost,  arguing 
that  true  emptying  of  self — as 
paradigmatically  occurred  in  the 
death  of  Jesus — is  done  without  the 
assurance  of  acceptance  and  embrace 
by  God.  Indeed,  recent  study  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises, 
according  to  a  Latin  text  used  by  Ignatius,  reveals  that  the 
text  of  the  prayer  above  ends  not  with  a  request  "only  for 
God's  love  and  grace" — a  not  inconsiderable  recompense — 
but  with  the  barer  request:  "Give  me  love  of  yourself  along 
with  your  grace,  for  that  is  enough  for  me." 

This  is  the  man  whose  centenary  we  celebrate  this  year 
and  whom  I  continue  to  remember  as  much  for  his  person- 
al holiness  as  for  his  genius  and  accomplishments.  ES 
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A  Transparent  Philosopher 

BY  WILLIAM  J.  HO  YE 


Were  he  still  alive  to  celebrate  his  100th 
birthday  this  year,  Josef  Pieper  would  prob- 
ably be  surprised  to  see  that  today  there  is 
greater  need  than  ever  for  some  of  his 
major  insights.  In  today's  workaholic  culture,  Pieper's 
small  masterpiece  Leisure:  The  Basis  of  Culture  remains  an 
antidote  to  the  compulsive  busyness  of  our  materialist  cul- 

WILLIAM  J.  HOYE  teaches  Catholic  theology  at  the  University  of 
Munster  (Germany).   He   is  the   author  of   Democracy  and 
hristianity:  Christian  Responsibility  for  Democratic  Principles 
ind  The  Mystical  Theology  of  Nicholas  Cusanus  (2004). 


ture.  At  a  time  when  love  has  fallen  out  of  fashion  and 
young  people  simply  "hook  up,"  his  books  On  Love  and 
Happiness  and  Conte??iplation  show  the  true  path  to  human 
fulfillment.  And  while  his  studies  of  virtue  are  popular  in 
evangelical  and  conservative  Catholic  circles,  The  Silence  of 
Saint  Thomas  and  other  metaphysical  works,  with  their 
attention  to  "the  sacred"  and  the  continuity  of  nature  and  § 
grace,  are  a  challenge  to  both  the  new  fundamentalism  and  5 
Radical  Orthodoxy  (a  sophisticated  countercultural  theol-  £ 
ogy  centered  in  Britain).  This  centennial  year  is  a  time  to  2 
renew  and  deepen  our  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  20th  > 
century's  outstanding  Christian  philosophers.  % 
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Clarity  of  Thought  and  Expression 

Pieper's  philosophy  is  like  a  windowpane.  It  does  not  draw 
attention  to  itself,  but  lets  the  reader  see  the  world  as  it  is, 
without  noticing  that  there  is  a  sheet  of  glass  interposed. 
Pieper's  attention  was  riveted  first  of  all  on  the  real  and 
then  on  making  the  truth  of  reality  transparent  through 
language.  Originality  was  thus  more  a  hindrance  than  a 
goal.  Pieper  embodied  the  Socratic  ideal  of  how  a  true 
philosopher,  as  contrasted  with  the  typical  academic 
philosopher,  should  live. 

He  devoted  an  enormous  amount  of  time  to  drafting 
his  manuscripts.  His  books  were  normally  written  by  hand 
from  beginning  to  end  at  least  two  or  three  times,  gener- 
ally becoming  shorter  each  time.  To 
make  his  texts  transparent,  Pieper 
worked  hard,  much  harder  than  the 
reader  would  imagine.  His  manuscripts 
often  look  like  jungle  growth.  The 
final,  printed  version  owes  its  clarity  to 
the  fact  that  instead  of  attending  to 
style,  he  kept  his  object  clearly  in  view 
and  thus  achieved  a  lucidity  that  earned 
the  praise  of  no  less  a  stylist  than  T.  S. 
Eliot. 


The  Turn  to  Social  Philosophy 

Born  in  Elte,  Westphalia,  on  May  4, 
1904,  Pieper  studied  at  the  Gymnasium 
Paulinum  in  Minister  and  at  the  state 
universities  in  Minister  and  Berlin.  After 
a  period  of  youthful  fascination  with 
Soren  Kierkegaard,  "a  paternal  friend 
and  teacher"  recommended  that  he  read 
Thomas  Aquinas's  Commentary  on  the 
Prologue  of  Saint  John 's  Gospel.  This  led  to 
a  lifelong  engagement  with  the  writings 
of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  A  lecture  by  the 
theologian  Romano  Guardini,  "About 
Classical  Spirit,"  on  Goethe  and 
Aquinas,  inspired  Pieper's  dissertation 
and  first  book,  Reality  and  the  Good 
(1931;  Eng.  tr.  1967).  There  he  argued 
that  "the  good  is  nothing  but  what  is  in 
accordance  with  the  reality  of  things." 

While  Pieper  first  hoped  to  follow  a 
career  in  "pure  philosophy,"  both  his 
own  humane  nature  and  the  needs  of 
the  times  drew  him  increasingly  to 
social  philosophy.  For  a  time  he  even 
held  a  position  as  a  teaching  tellow  in 
sociology  and  law  at  Minister.  Toward 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  he  spent  most 


of  the  day  hidden  in  a  storage  room  with  a  table,  on  which 
he  continued  with  his  writing  projects.  In  his  autobiogra- 
phy he  related  that  he  had  been  unaware  of  a  1943  docu- 
ment in  which  the  district  administrator  for  the  Nazi  Party 
evaluated  him  as  being  "in  his  deepest  heart  an  opponent 
of  National  Socialism."  The  party  official  interpreted 
Pieper's  rejection  of  National  Socialism,  including  the  race 
question,  to  be  a  consequence  of  his  strong  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  Church. 

While  the  Nazis'  rise  to  power  prevented  him  from 
dealing  openly  with  social  questions,  it  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  philosophy  of  human  nature  out  of  ele- 
ments of  the  classic  Western  tradition,  particularly  from 
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Living  the 
Celibate  Life 
A  Search  for  Models 
and  Meaning 

A.  W.  Richard  Sipe 
Addressing  a  core  concern  raised  by 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  Richard  Sipe  explores  the 
confusion,  conflicts,  and  imprecision 
surrounding  our  current  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  celibacy. 
Living  the  Celibate  Life  counters  this 
confusion  and  imprecision  by  offering  a  vocabulary  derived  from  a 
realistic  context:  a  lived  experience. 

176  pages;  Paperback  •  ISBN:  0-7648-1098-7  •  ID  *R5055  •  $16.95 

Come,  Follow  Me 
The  Commandments 
of  Jesus 

Invitations  to  Discipleship 

Anthony  }.  Gittins 

Unlike  the  negative  but  well-known 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament— the 
Ten  Commandments — the  commands 
of  Jesus  are  positive  and  relatively  over- 
looked, despite  their  superb  relevance 
to  the  challenges  people  face  today.  In 
Come,  Follow  Me:  The  Commandments 
of  Jesus,  Anthony  J.  Gittins  helps  the  reader  hear  Christ's  message  and 
live  it  in-everyday  life.  Gittins  explores  some  of  the  positive  and  spe- 
cific things  that  Jesus  would  have  the  reader  do  to  follow  him. 

144  pages,  Paperback  •  ISBN:  0-7648-1213-0  •  ID  #R3285  •  $14.95 

Waiting  on  God 
Becoming  What  God  Wants 
Us  to  Be 

Denis  McBride,  C.Ss.R. 
This  book  explores  waiting  for  God  as 
a  process  essential  to  the  spiritual  life. 
Through  scriptural  stories,  McBride 
shows  how  we  are  a  people  of  hope 
destined  to  wait  in  faith  and  love  for 
our  redemption. 

Waiting  on  God  is  an  antidote  for  the 
anxiety,  frustration,  and  isolation  of  a 
society  often  severed  from  a  belief  in  God's  promises.  It  gives  reason 
for  courage  in  the  face  of  despair  and  desperation. 

192  pages;  Paperback  ■  ISBN:  0-7648-1215-7  •  ID  #R6775  •  $16.95 


Come, 
Follow 


Aquinas  and  Plato.  The  first  fruit  of  this  work  was  an  essay 
on  fortitude,  the  first  of  several  essays  thatwere  later  pub- 
lished together  as  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  (1934  to  1953)  and 
Three  Theological  Virtues  (between  1935  and  1972).  Writing 
in  the  1930's  about  love,  he  confessed,  was  just  as  difficult  as 
writing  about  justice,  and  he  did  not  attempt  either  for  some 
years. 

Even  during  his  military  service  in  World  War  II,  Pieper 
continued  his  research.  Out  of  his  wartime  study,  he  pro- 
duced two  collections  of  sayings  from  St.  Thomas.  One  was 
published  in  English  as  The  Human  Wisdom  of  Saint  Thomas 
(1948).  From  this  wartime  research,  he  also  produced 
Leisure:  The  Basis  of  Culture  (1952)  and  Wliat  Is  Philosophy? 
(published  in  English  as  In  Defense  of  Philosophy,  1992). 
These  publications  assured  his  appointment  to  a  teaching 
position  at  Miinster  in  1946. 

Work  and  Leisure 

Leisure:  The  Basis  of  Culture,  probably  his  best-known  work 
in  the  United  States,  argued  that  culture  arises  from 
leisure  and  that  leisure  has  its  original  (and  proper)  context 
in  religious  cult.  As  relevant  as  the  essay  was  in  the  post- 
war years,  it  is  probably  even  more  instructive  today,  after 
years  in  which  business  has  dominated  world  culture. 

Without  denying  the  necessity  and  value  of  work, 
Pieper  pointedly  criticized  absolutizing  it — that  is,  viewing 
the  whole  of  human  life  primarily  from  the  point  of  view 
of  work.  He  resisted  the  idea  that  reality  offers  nothing  but 
material  for  human  action.  Against  this  work  ideology, 
Pieper  plead  time  and  again,  as  in  Happiness  and 
Conte?nplation  (1958),  for  a  radically  different  stance 
toward  reality.  Happiness,  he  believed,  arises  from  experi- 
encing reality,  not  from  making  use  of  it,  as  work  ideology 
would  have  it. 

Leisure,  properly  understood,  is  not  simply  the 
absence  of  work.  It  is  a  self-opening,  contemplative 
encounter  with  the  reality  around  us,  often  assuming  the 
form  of  amazement,  a  neglected  essential  of  human  exis- 
tence. Happiness  is  bound  up  with  this  kind  of  experience. 
A  good  sign  of  this  is  the  human  need  to  celebrate. 
Festivity,  as  Pieper  proposed  in  his  In  Tune  With  the  World: 
A  Theory  of  Festivity  (1965),  rests  on  a  fundamental  affir- 
mation of  the  world  as  a  whole.  "Celebrating  a  festivity 
means  that  our  general  and  constant  approval  of  the  world 
is  realized  in  an  exceptional  way...  The  total  dominance  of 
the  work  culture  makes  festivities  impossible."  Ultimately, 
celebration  signifies  the  realization  of  what  he  referred  to 
as  the  truth  of  things,  that  is,  the  religious  transcendence 
that  comes  into  view  when  realities  themselves  become 
transparent. 

A  Christian  philosopher  with  pastoral  interests,  Pieper 
presented  rich  interpretations  of  specifically  Catholic 
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themes  like  priesthood,  Eucharist,  liturgy  and  sacral  lan- 
guage. He  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  periodical 
Orate  Fratres,  now  called  Worship.  When  World  War  II 
was  over,  he  found  himself  interned  in  a  hospital  where 
there  was  an  idle  printing  shop.  There  he  managed  to  get 
an  allotment  of  paper,  which  was  scarce,  and  having  con- 
vinced the  unoccupied  workers  in  the  printing  shop  to 
help,  printed  and  distributed  50,000  copies  of  his  cate- 
chism of  the  Catholic  faith,  What  Catholics  Believe. 
Originally  published  in  1936  for  soldiers,  this  book  seems 
to  have  satisfied  an  extraordinary  thirst  in  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  war,  with  500,000  copies  printed. 

Ethics  of  Virtue 

For  Pieper,  morality  centers  around  the  idea  of  virtue  and 
addresses  the  question,  what  makes  a  human  a  good  person? 
It  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  doing  good,  but  of  becoming- 
good.  In  many  ways,  Pieper  anticipated  the  turn  to  virtue 
ethics  in  philosophy  and  theology  that  arose  in  the  1980s. 
Unlike  much  of  the  later  movement,  however,  which  identi- 
fied virtue  with  the  distinctiveness  of  Christian  character, 
Pieper  drew  on  "the  perennial  philosophy"  of  the  West  root- 
ed in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Accordingly,  he  worked  outside  the 
duty-centered,  Kantian  assumptions  of  modern  ethics,  and 
tied  virtue  to  human  happiness  and  contemplation  of  the 
divine.  Thus,  virtue  and  happiness,  as  the  ancients  under- 
stood, are  intertwined;  hence  Aristotle's  definition  of  happi- 
ness as  "activity  of  soul  in  accordance  with  perfect  virtue." 

For  Pieper,  as  for  Thomas  Aquinas,  die  criterion  of 
morality  does  not  consist  in  the  degree  of  difficulty,  but  in 
truth,  truth  being  the  transparency  of  reality  to  conscious- 
ness. Pieper  worked  this  fundamental  principle  through  a 
plethora  of  questions  with  many  surprising  insights.  To  cite 
one  example:  he  shows  how  temperance  enables  one  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  physical  beauty  better.  Sustained  appre- 
ciation for  Pieper's  ethics  in  present-day  Germany  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  latest  German  edition  of  Four 
Cardinal  Virtues  includes  a  foreword  by  the  recently  retired 
president  of  Germany,  Johannes  Rati.  Pieper  taught  for  50 
years  at  the  University  of  Miinster,  his  lectures  being  attend- 
ed by  as  many  as  1,500  students  at  one  time. 

While  the  philosopher  was  still  living,  the  Josef  Pieper 
Foundation  was  established  to  propagate  his  thought. 
Symposiums  and  individual  lectures  have  since  been  present- 
ed regularly.  Various  publications  appear  regularly,  including 
the  definitive  10-volume  edition  of  Pieper's  collected  works. 
On  the  100th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  the  newly  founded 
Josef  Pieper  Prize  was  bestowed  on  the  Canadian  philoso- 
pher Charles  Taylor. 

Love  and  Fulfillment 

Love  is  conceivably  the  topic  on  which  Pieper  offers 


Eucharist  is... 


a.  )  a  Noun 

b.  )  a  Verb 


surprises  others.  He  is  a  professor  of  liturgy  and 
music  and  thinks  Eucharist  is  meant  to  be  a  verb.  "It's  not 
just  about  bread  being  changed,  it's  also  about  the 
community  being  changed!"  he  says.  "You  see  others  and 
say... I  never  recognized  them  before,  they  are  the  body  of 
Christ."  One  listener  predicted,  "It  will  change  the  way  I 
approach  communion  every  Sunday." 

Father  Foley  makes  people  say,  "I  never  thought  of  it  being 
that  way."  Imagine  a  faculty  that  changes  the  way  people 
look  at  things.  Sounds  down  right  exciting,  doesn't  it? 
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MICHAEL  HIMES  holds  a  doctorate 
in  theology  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  He  is  on  the  faculty  of  Boston 
College.  His  latest  book  is  The  Mystery 
of  Faith:  An  Introduction  to  Catholicism 
(St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press). 


Foundations  of  Christianity 

Mystery,  Conversion,  Faith,  Hope  and  Love 

With  Father  Michael  Himes 

Spirituality  and  theology  are  rich,  varied  and  multidimensional. 
But  what  holds  it  all  together?  For  Christians,  what  is  "founda- 
tional" ?  What  is  the  core  of  our  blessed  path  to  God?  In  this 
five  videocassettes  series  Father  Michael  Himes  reflects  on  basic 
themes  of  Christian  discipleship — the  building  blocks  of  life  in 
Christ.  The  five  video  programs  are:  Mystery,  Conversion,  Faith, 
Hope  and  Love. 

Five-tape  set  (20-27  minutes  each)  with  study  guide. 
V5060  S129.95 

The  Vision  of  Vatican  II  for  Today 

With  Father  Michael  Himes 

Vatican  Council  II  (1962-65)  created  a  new  vision  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  this  five-part  video  series.  Father  Michael 
Himes  looks  at  the  theological  background  to  the  Council,  the 
revolutionary  teachings  of  the  Council  itself  and  then  how  the 
wisdom  and  insights  of  the  Council  guide  us  today  The  five 
\ideo  programs  in  the  set  are:  The  Roots  of  Vatican  U,  The  People 
Are  the  Church,  The  Church  Human  and  Divine.  The  Church 
Before  and  After  Vatican  II  and  The  Sacrament  of  Exery  dax  Life. 
Five-tape  (20-27  minutes  each)  set  with  study  guide. 
V5050  S124.95 

A  Lenten  Journey 

With  Father  Michael  Himes 

In  this  series.  Himes  helps  us  reflect  on  the  implications  of  our 
baptismal  faith  as  he  draws  insights  from  the  Lenten  Sunday 
liturgical  readings  for  Year  A  of  the  Lectionary — the  temptation 
of  Jesus  in  the  desert,  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well,  the  cure 
of  the  man  bom  blind  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The  four  \ideo 
programs  in  the  set  are:  What  Is  Temptation  Really?  Danger  and 
Desire,  God  Sees  Into  the  Heart  and  Endless  Possibilities. 
Four-tape  set  (25-30  minutes  each)  with  study  guide. 
V5040  S99.95 
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REVISED  EDITION! 
American  and  Catholic 
A  Popular  History  of 
Catholicism  in  The  United 
States 

Clyde  F.  Crews 

"...a  complete  and  balanced 
presentation  of  the  story  of 
the  American  Catholic  peo- 
ple. Father  Crews  writes  with  a  pronounced  pastoral 
sense  and  scholarly  accuracy/'-iomes  Hennessey, 
5.7.,  Historian 

". .  .a  superb  account  of  the  American  Catholic  expe- 
rience. Catholics  are  presented  with  all  their  holiness 
and  warts." -Patrick  W.  Carey,  Marquette  University 

"This  is  real  history,  not  a  mere  chronicle  of  events, 
as  is  evident  from  the  author's  deft  and  balanced 
handling  of  such  controversial  topics  as  the  evange- 
lization of  the  North  Americans,  slavery,  Americanism 
and  the  role  of  women  in  American  Catholic  history." 
-Church 

ISBN  0-86716-553-7  Order  #  B5537  $14.95 

Catholic  Traditions 
Treasures  New  and  Old 

Joanne  Turpin 

What  is  the  Communion  rail? 
How  do  you  say  the  rosary? 
Why  do  we  have  statues  of 
saints?  Young  Catholics  and 
those  received  into  the 
Church  since  Vatican  II,  as 
well  as  lifelong  Catholics,  will 
find  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  others 
about  Catholic  traditions,  rituals  and  nuances. 
"Traditions  are  the  threads  that  tie  together  succeed- 
ing generations  of  believers."  writes  Turpin. 
ISBN  0-86716-551-0  Order  #  B5510  $12.95 
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When  You  Teach 
in  a  Catholic  School 


When  You  Teach  at  a 
Catholic  School 

Judith  Dunlap 

Dunlap  provides  inspiration 
and  practical  tips  for  teach- 
ers who  want  to  share  their 
faith  in  the  classroom  and 
school  environment.  This 
valuable  resource  offers  fresh 
insight  into  the  ministry  of  teaching-for  teachers, 
school  staff  and  administration,  and  parent-teacher 
organizations. 

ISBN  0-86716-575-8  Order  #  B5758  $4.95 


Be  Comforted 
Healing  in  Times  of  Loss, 
Anger,  Anxiety,  Loneliness, 
Sickness,  Death 

Gloria  Hutchinson 

In  this  gentle  volume,  Gloria 
Hutchinson  offers  wit  and 
wisdom  from  stories, 
Scripture  and  spiritual  com- 
~  panions  to  ease  the  burden 

  '  of  all  kinds  of  suffering. 

Each  chapter  features  "Story  Time,"  "Scriptural 
Voices,"  "Spiritual  Kin,"  "Creation/Creative  Works," 
"Contemporary  Spirituality"  and  "Holy 
Leisure/Laughter"  and  concludes  with  resources  to 
help  you  reflect  and  pray. 
ISBN  0-86716-550-2  Order  #  B5502  $9.95 


The  Spirituality  of  Sport 
Balancing  Body  and  Soul 

Susan  Saint  Sing 

Drawing  on  her  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  her  peers, 
Susan  Saint  Sing  explores 
— PH^yjl  jti     the  mind-body-soul  connec- 
tion that  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
sport,  play,  dance  and  com- 
petition. With  examples 
ranging  from  the  ancient 
Greek  concept  of  arete  and  the  first  Olympics  to 
modern-day  sports  heroes  like  Michael  Jordan,  she 
offers  deep  spiritual  insights  on  the  ideal  of  a  bal- 
anced person,  ethical  values  for  Christians  engaged  in 
sports,  visualization  techniques  in  the  form  of  prayer 
and  reinforcement  of  a  positive  image. 
ISBN  0-86716-516-2  Order  #  B5162  $7.95 


Bible  Stories  Revisited 
Discover  Your  Story  in  the 
Gospel  of  Luke  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles 

Macrina  Scott,  O.S.F. 

In  her  examination  of  Luke 
and  Acts,  Scott  gives  special 
attention  to  those  stories  and 
issues  particularly  character- 
istic of  Luke's  writings:  con- 
cern for  the  disadvantaged— especially  women,  the 
poor  and  cultural  minorities— and  prayer  Through  a 
spiritual  look  at  the  stories  unique  to  Luke  this  book 
offers  rich  insight  into  the  mission  and  message  of 
Jesus.  Includes  step-by-step  Scripture  guides  and 
questions  for  reflection. 
ISBN  0-86716-425-5  Order  #  B4255  $17.95 
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Catholics  and  the  Death 
Penalty 

Six  Things  You  Can  Do  to 
End  Capital  Punishment 

Robert  H.  Hopcke 

This  booklet  introduces 
Catholics  to  six  concrete 
things  they  can  do  to  help 
curtail  the  use  of  the  death 
penalty.  Hopcke  encourages 
readers  to  pray,  read,  attend  meetings  where  death 
penalty  issues  are  being  discussed,  write,  witness  to 
the  truth,  and  donate  to  pro-life  organizations.  This 
booklet  is  perfect  for  distribution  in  bulk.  (25%  dis- 
count for  orders  of  100  or  more.) 
ISBN  0-86716-613-4  Order  #  B6134  $4.95 

Instruments  of  Christ 
Reflections  on  the  Peace 
Prayer  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi 

Albert  Haase,  O.F.M. 

"I  wrote  Instruments  of 
Christ  for  ordinary  people, 
like  myself,  who  pray  the 
Peace  Prayer  everyday  but 
do  not  always  have  the  time 
to  reflect  upon  its  challenges  and  implications,"  writes 
Haase.  In  this  compact  but  compelling  book  Haase 
refleds  on  each  phrase  of  the  Peace  Prayer,  offering 
us  ideas  about  what  it  means  to  truly  be  a  peacemak- 
er and  "Little  Christ."  Haase  explores  six  seeds  he 
says  we  need  to  sow  if  Easter  Peace  is  to  blossom  in 
this  world-love,  forgiveness,  faith,  hope,  light  and  joy. 
ISBN  0-86716-572-3  Order  #  B5723  $7.95 

Franciscan  Prayer 

Ilia  Delio,  O.S.F. 

Franciscan  Prayer  is  the 
essential  handbook  for  all 
those  seeking  to  pray  and 
live  the  Franciscan  way. 
With  exquisite  execution, 
Franciscan  theologian  Ilia 
Delio  clearly  outlines  what 
it  means  to  pray  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan. She  brings  to  light  the  "contemplative,"  "cos- 
mic" and  "evangelizing"  aspects  of  Franciscan  prayer. 

"This  book  provides  us  with  a  long  overdue  spiritu- 
al and  theological  synthesis  which  will  be  treasured 
by  all  who  love  the  Franciscan  tradition.  A  significant 
contribution,  beautifully  presented-Iawrence 5. 
Cunningham,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
ISBN  0-86716-614-2  Order  #  B6142  $12.95 


Visit  your  local  bookstore,  or  order  direct-see  the  back  page  of  this  insert  for  details. 
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Twelve  Apostolic  Women 

Joanne  Turpin 

The  women  portrayed  in  this  book 
(Peter's  wife,  Salome,  Mary-wife  of 
Cleopas,  Joanna-wife  of  Chuza, 
Mary  and  Martha  of  Bethany,  Mary 
of  Magdala,  Mary  of  Jerusalem, 
Tabitha  of  Joppa,  Lydia  of  Philippi,  Prisca-coworker  of 
Paul  and  Phoebe-decaon  of  Cenchreae)  embody  the 
enduring  values  that  answer  our  spiritual  needs  and 
satisfy  our  spiritual  hunger.  Their  moral  courage,  self- 
less love  and  fidelity  to  Jesus'  teachings  make  them 
models  of  discipleship— models  that  never  go  out  of 
fashion. 

ISBN  0-86716-525-1  Order  #  B5251  $9.95 

Where  Earth  Meets  Heaven 

Ken  Rolheiser;  Foreword  by  Ron 
Rolheiser 

In  this  humorous,  sometimes 
poetic  book,  author  Ken  Rolheiser 
addresses  the  spiritual  hunger  of 
those  who  want  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate relationship  with  Cod. 
Drawing  on  his  own  experiences  growing  up  in  a 
large  rural  family,  he  offers  a  path  to  a  spirituality  that 
is  both  within  and  beyond  the  trials  and  joys  of 
everyday  life. 

ISBN  0-86716-578-2  Order  #  B5782  $12.95 


Catholics,  Marriage  and 
Divorce 

Real  People,  Real  Questions 

Sr.  Vidoria  Vondenberger  RSM, 
JCL 

In  an  easy-to-read  format  of  ques- 
tions (taken  from  real  people)  and 
answers,  Vondenberger  provides  helpful  information 
on  "Things  to  Consider  Before  Marriage,"  "Divorce 
and  the  Catholic  Church,"  and  the  "Tribunal  Process" 
including  the  Declaration  of  Nullity,  popularly  known 
as  "annulment."  Includes  excerpts  from  the  Code  of 
Canon  Law. 

ISBN  0-86716-514-6  Order  #  B5146  $10.95 

Catholic  Prayers  for  Every 
Day  and  All  Day 

Edited  by  Leonard  Foley,  O.F.M. 

This  handy  little  book  of  prayers 
can  be  tucked  in  a  pocket,  purse  or 
briefcase  or  kept  on  the  kitchen 
table  or  nightstand.  Includes  classic 
Catholic  prayers,  prayers  for  special  occasions, 
prayers  fn  i  the  Bible,  prayers  to  Mary  and  the 
prayers,  and  more. 

5  Order  #  B5405  $13.95 


A  Retreat  with  Henri  Nouwen 
Reclaiming  Our  Humanity 

Robert  Durback 

This  latest  volume  in  the  A  Retreat 
With... series  introduces  readers  to 
Henri  J.M.  Nouwen,  a  prolific  author 
and  one  of  the  greatest  spiritual 
minds  of  the  20th  century.  Based  extensively  on  the 
Nouwen  classic  Life  of  the  Beloved. 
ISBN  0-86716-549-9  Order  #  B5499  $9.95 

Finding  Your  Bible 
FIHDSNG    A  Catholic's  Guide 

Rev.  Timothy  Schehr 

Which  Bible  should  we  read?  How 
are  we  to  understand  its  language, 
metaphors  and  allegories?  In  clear 
and  concise  language,  Schehr 
addresses  these  questions,  taking  the  mystery  out  of 
choosing,  reading  and  praying  with  the  Bible.  He  dis- 
cusses the  merits  and  limits  of  the  available  transla- 
tions, how  to  understand  the  charaders,  images  and 
messages,  and  how  to  ask  the  right  questions  of  the 
text  to  get  the  most  meaningful  answers. 
ISBN  0-86716-545-6  Order  #  B5456  $9.95 
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Into  the  Abyss  of  Suffering 
A  Catholic  View 

Kenneth  R.  Overberg,  S.J. 

Rooted  in  our  faith,  this  book  views 
our  human  suffering  through  the 
lens  of  Jesus'  human  and  divine 
suffering  and  reassures  us  that  we 
are  loved  even  in  and  through  our  pain.  "Humanity 
still  expereicnes  Good  Friday,"  writers  Overberg. 
". .  .stimulating  spirituality  with  profit  during  Lent  and 
throughout  the  year." -Catholic  News  Service 
ISBN  0-86716-522-7  Order  #  B5227  $9.95 

Praying  the  Rosary 
Revised  and  Expanded 

Gloria  Hutchinson 

Gloria  Hutchinson  breathes  life  into 
the  rosary  for  readers  who  seek  to 
make  the  rosary  relevant  to  their 
daily  lives  and  spiritual  pradices. 
Includes  the  new  mysteries  of  light. ". .  .to  be  com- 
mended highly  for  getting  the  reader  into  the  pur- 
pose and  nature  of  the  rosary.  It  is  a  clear  and  coher- 
ent presentation  that  not  only  reads  well  but  helps 
the  reader  to  enjoy  prayer  while  reading  her  work." 
-Bertrand  Buby,  S.M. 

ISBN  0-86716-538-3  Order  #  B5383  $7.95 


Landscape 
*  Prayer 


Him)  lads 


Landscape  of  Prayer 

Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

This  lyrical  and  inviting  exploration 
of  prayer  by  Franciscan  poet  and 
writer  Murray  Bodo  offers  a  center- 
ing peace  for  a  busy  world. 
Landscape  of  Prayer  may  be  read 
as  an  examination  of  a  personal 
prayer  history,  in  various  settings— or  it  may  be  read 
as  a  "how-to-pray"  guide. 
ISBN  0-86716-517-0  Order  #  B5170  $12.95 

On-the-Job  Spirituality 
Finding  God  in  Work 

Marianne  E.  Roche 

For  many  of  us,  work  is  something 
to  be  endured  until  we  can  tend  to 
things  that  are  more  pleasant,  to 
enjoy  "real  living."  By  reflecting  on 
the  very  nature  of  work  and  on  the  internal  and 
external  forces  that  distort  our  attitude  toward  our  . 
work,  Marianne  Roche  challenges  us  to  see  the  work 
of  God  in  all  our  jobs  and  chores. 
ISBN  0-86716-456-5  Order  #  B4565  $10.95 

The  Inner  Room 
A  Journey  into  Lay  Monasticism 

Mark  Plaiss 

With  honest,  artful  prose,  the 
author  proffers  the  tenets  and  prac- 
tice of  lay  monasticism,  an  "invisi- 
ble vocation"  as  a  new  way  to  new 
life  in  Jesus  Christ.  "As  described  here,  the  discipline, 
silence  and  simplicity  of  the  monastic  life  take  on  an 
undeniable  spiritual  appeai. "Share 
ISBN  0-86716-481-6  Order  #  B4816  $9.95 

Francis  for  Men 
'Otherwise,  We  Need  Weapons' 

Markus  Hofer;  translated  by 
Sharon  Therese  Nemeth 
Foreword  by  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Markus  Hofer  has  accomplished  the 
remarkable  feat  of  helping  us  to 
see  Saint  Francis,  not  as  the  birdbath  saint,  not  as 
"Brother  Happy,"  but  as  a  man.  He  has  shown  us  the 
characteristics  of  Francis  and  the  events  of  his  life  that 
are  particularly  of  benefit  to  men. 
ISBN  0-86716  504-9  Order  #  B5049  $13.95 
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8  Spiritual  Heroes 
Their  Search  for  God 

Brennan  R.  Hill 


In  this  compelling  and  inspiring 
book  of  biographical  theology, 
Brennan  Hill  uses  stories  and  histor- 
ical and  theological  sources  to  tell 
us  how  eight  modern  religious 
heroes  see  God.  Hill's  religious  heroes  are  diverse: 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  Edith  Stein,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
Dorothy  Day,  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  Pierre 
Tielhard  de  Chardin,  Daniel  Berrigan  and  Mother 
Teresa  of  Calcutta. 

ISBN  0-86716-421-2  Order  #  B4212  $14.95 

Hope  Against  Darkness 
The  Transforming  Vision  of  St. 
Francis  in  an  Age  of  Anxiety 

Richard  Rohr,  with  John  Bookser 
Feister 

Rohr  offers  hope  in  introducing  the 
Franciscan  path  of  transformation, 
the  "new  way  of  being  that  would 
change  the  face  of  history." 
"Jesus  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  lived  in  similar  times 
of  crisis  and  they  did  find  a  way  to  make  a  difference. 
This  book  shares  their  vision  in  a  way  that  enlarges 
ours,  and  offers  practical  solutions  that  empower  us 
to  heal  ourselves  and  our  society" -Dennis,  Sheila, 
and  Matt  Linn,  Re-Member  Ministries 
ISBN  0-86716-485-9  Order  #  B4859  $9.95 

Armchair  Mystic 
Easing  Into  Contemplative 
Prayer 

Mark  E.  Thibodeaux,  S.J. 

This  user-friendly  book  blends  theo- 
ry and  practice,  gently  and  con- 
cretely taking  the  reader  through 
the  first  steps  of  contemplative  prayer.  Armchair 
Mystic  will  prove  invaluable  to  individuals  and  small 
groups  who  are  new  to  contemplative  prayer,  or  who 
wish  to  deepen  their  experience  of  it. 
ISBN  0-86716-430-1  Order  #  B4301  $9.95 

Catholic  Questions,  Wise 
Answers 

Edited  by  Michael  J.  Daley 

Offering  wise,  authoritative  answers 
to  questions  about  the  faith, 
Catholic  Questions,  Wise  Answers 
is  an  invaluable  resource  for  parish- 
es, laypeople,  students  and  libraries.  Offers  responses 
to  hundreds  of  questions  about  Catholicism  from 
saints,  angels,  Mary,  beliefs,  practices,  Scripture,  litur- 
gy, morality,  sacraments  and  Church  history. 
ISBN  0-86716-398-4  Order  #  B3984  $24.95 
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Would  You  Like  to  Be  a 
Catholic? 

Eugene  Kennedy 

Being  a  Catholic  means  being 
responsible  for  knowing,  living  by 
and  sharing  freely  the  family's 
beliefs,  teachings  and  traditions. 
Eucharist  is  feeding  the  family.  Sacraments  are  family 
feasts  and  feats.  Kennedy  invites  seekers  to  join  the 
family  called  the  Catholic  Church. 
ISBN  0-86716-530-8  Order  #  B5308  $8.95 

The  Mystery  of  Faith 
An  Introduction  to  Catholicism 

Rev.  Michael  Himes 

In  his  familiar,  conversational  style, 
Father  Himes  invites  the  reader  to 
consider  ten  basic  truths  of 
Catholicism:  Trinity,  Grace, 
Incarnation,  Salvation,  Church,  Baptism,  Eucharist, 
Sacraments  of  Vocation  (Matrimony  and  Holy  Orders), 
Sacrament  of  Reconciliation  and  Tradition.  Includes 
questions  for  discussion. 
ISBN  0-86716-579-0  Order  #  B5790  $8.95 

100  Names  of  Mary 
Stories  and  Prayers 

Anthony  F.  Chiffolo 

For  each  of  the  hundred  names  of 
Mary  selected,  Chiffolo  provides  the 
story  about  the  title,  a  traditional 
prayer  and  a  new  prayer  that 
reflects  the  particular  charm  of  the  title.  100  Names  of 
Mary  will  help  people  examine  the  history  of  devo- 
tion to  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  approach  the  Blessed 
Mother  in  new  ways. ". .  .A  wonderful  way  to  get  to 
know  our  Blessed  Mother  be\ter."-Mitch  Finley 
ISBN  0-86716-441-7  Order  #  B4417  $12.95 

AWARD  WINNER! 

Best  Hardcover  Spirituality  -  Catholic  Book  Awards 
The  Sun  and  Moon  Over  Assisi 
A  Personal  Encounter  with 
Francis  and  Clare 

Gerard  Thomas  Straub 

The  Sun  and  Moon  Over  Assisi 
reveals  how  the  lives  of  the  two 
medieval  saints  from  Assisi— Francis 
and  Clare-helped  to  transform  the 
life  of  a  thoroughly  modern  cynic  from  Los  Angeles, 
California.  The  major  events  of  the  lives  of  the  two 
saints  are  unfolded  here  in  a  series  of  vivid  and 
engaging  stories. 

ISBN  0-86716-393-3  Order  #  B3933  $29.95 
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Four  for  Women 

Award  Winner! 

Catholic  Book  Awards  (Catholic  Press  Association) 
and  Foreword  Magazine:  Silver  Award, 
Book  of  the  Year 

Remarkable  Women, 
Remarkable  Wisdom 
A  Daybook  of  Reflections 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Gangloff,  O.S.F. 

Take  a  break  each  day  with  a 
moment  of  reflection  on  one  of  the 
great  women  of  history.  Some  of 
these  women  you  will  know,  and  some  you  will  meet 
here  for  the  first  time,  but  all  have  some  special  insight 
into  the  burden  and  blessing  of  being  a  woman.  Let 
their  wisdom  inspire  you  to  find  your  own. 
ISBN  0-86716-352-6  Order  #  B3526  $24.95 

Woman,  You  Are  Free 
A  Spirituality  for  Women  in 
Luke 

Susan  Yanos 

Jesus  as  "liberator"— this  is  how 
Luke  presents  Jesus.  Susan  Yanos 
here  explores  what  liberation  means 
for  women-personally,  socially,  spiritually— not  as  an 
ideological  feminist  but  as  a  critical  thinker  trying  to 
make  sense  of  her  life. 
ISBN  0-86716-413-1  Order  #B4131  $8.95 

Ruth  and  Naomi 
A  Story  of  Friendship,  Growth, 
and  Change 

Elizabeth  Ruth  Obbard,  O.D.C. 

In  this  retelling  of  the  story  of  Ruth, 
Elizabeth  Ruth  Obbard  revisits  key 
moments  in  the  text-moments  that 
are  echoed  in  every  human  life:  bereavement,  friend- 
ship, the  struggle  for  survival,  joy,  and  life's  cross- 
roads. 

ISBN  0-86716-503-0  Order  #  B5030  $8.95 

Clare  of  Assisi 

Her  Spirituality  Revealed  in  Her 
Letters 

Claire  Marie  Ledoux,  Translated  by 
Colette  Joly  Dees 

Sister  Claire  Marie  Ledoux  unearths 
spiritual  treasure  in  the  writings  of 
Saint  Clare  of  Assisi,  primarily  through  a  close  reading 
of  Clare's  four  letters  to  Agnes  of  Prague. 
ISBN  0-86716-368-2  Order  #  B3682  $9.95 
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AWARD  WINNER!  First  Place  -  Pastoral  Ministry 

"A  creative,  loving  and  imaginative  project  that  just  makes  sense. 
We  can  see  this  program  delivering-turning  the  ordinary  into 
the  extraordinary."-Caf/7o//c  Press  Association  Book  Awards 


New 

Beginnings 

A  New  Way  of  Living  as 
a  Catholic 

Paul  Wilkes 

New  Beginnings  is  an  extraordinary 
three-hour  curriculum  that  takes 
"ordinary"  Catholics  from  membership  to  discipleship. 

•  New  Beginnings  101:  My  Parish  introduces  participants  to  the  struc- 
tures and  workings  of  the  Catholic  parish. 

•  New  Beginnings  201:  My  Spirituality  helps  participants  examine  their 
personal  spirituality. 

•  New  Beginnings  301 :  My  Ministry,  using  the  TAP  (Talent-Aptitude- 
Purpose)  Inventory,  helps  participants  identify  their  own  gifts  and  match 
them  with  possible  ministry  opportunities  available  through  the  parish. 

Use  New  Beginnings  anytime  you  want  to  introduce  Catholics  to  the  con- 
cept of  discipleship:  with  newly  baptized  Catholics  during  their  mystagogi- 
cal  catechesis;  to  orient  new  parishioners  to  your  parish;  to  encourage 
members  of  small  Christian  communities;  for  Lenten  and  Advent  seasonal 
renewal;  ministry  and  catechist  training.  Any  time  you're  looking  to 
encourage  parishioners  to  become  truly  involved,  New  Beginnings  can  help. 

The  following  components  are  available: 

Curriculum  Kit:  Includes:  a  copy  of  the  Leader's  Guide,  a  copy  of  the 
Participant's  Guide,  a  Resources/PowerPoint  CD,  (PowerPoint  presentation 
and  related  printable  materials  for  bulletin  announcements,  nametags  and 
more),  a  Leader's  Instructional  DVD  and  VHS  (Paul  Wilkes  speaking 
directly  to  New  Beginnings  leaders,  guiding  them  through  the  every 
aspect  of  the  program)  and  Islands  of  Hope  (DVD  and  VHS)  a  documen- 
tary about  four  innovative,  ministry-driven  parishes. 
Curriculum  Kit  Order  #:  I210K  $149.95 

New  Beginnings  Leader's  Guide:  Includes  step-by-step  instructions  for 
presenting  the  New  Beginnings  curriculum  in  your  parish.  Wilkes  outlines 
the  "whys"  and  "hows,"  as  well  as  the  steps  involved  in  preparing  to  carry 
out  the  New  Beginnings  program.  He  outlines  the  material  to  be  present- 
ed, coordinates  that  material  with  his  DVD/video  presentation  and  lists 
resources  to  be  employed.  Wilkes  also  includes  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  TAP  (Talent-Aptitude-Purpose)  inventory,  a  tool  to  help  participants 
recognize  their  own  gifts  and  how  they  might  discern  their  use  in  a  min- 
istry/discipleship  context.  (One  Leader's  Guide  is  included  in  each 
Curriculum  Kit.) 

Leader  Guide  Order  #  B2119  $11.95 

New  Beginnings  Participant's  Guide  (20-pack):  Introduces  partici- 
pants to  the  New  Beginnings  approach  to  living  as  a  Catholic,  providing 
additional  resources  and  containing  the  TAP  inventory  to  help  program 
participants  become  more  fully  aware  of  their  individual  gifts  and  disciple- 
ship potential.  The  pack  of  20  Participant's  Guides  brings  the  price  per 
individual  booklet  to  a  low  $7.95  each.  (One  Participant's  Guide  is  includ- 
ed in  each  Curriculum  Kit.) 

Participant  Guide  Twenty  Pack  Order  #:  B212X  $159.00 


NEW  SERVANT  BOOKS 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHALLENGE 


SIX  KEYS 

|TO  A 
IDEEPER 
FSPI  RITUAL 
LIFE 


Paper  I  35  pages. 
ISBN  1-56955-291-6 
$10.99 


The  Catholic  Challenge 
Six  Keys  to  a  Deeper 
Spiritual  Life 

Therese  Cirner 

Explores  five  spiritual  keys: 
prayer,  Scripture,  the  sacra- 
ments, community,  virtue 
and  forgiveness. 


TERCKSSIUN 

A  Guide  io  Effective  Prayer 


Paper;  »»  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-617-7 
$7.99 


Intercession 

A  Guide  to  Effective 

Prayer 

Sr.  Ann  Shields,  S.G.L. 

Equips  us  to  pray  for  our 
family,  friends,  neighbor- 
hood, Church  and  world. 


White  Water,  Bears, 

DRY  FLIES  and 
other  ways 

Guy: 


Paper,  I  68  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-618-5 
$12.99 


White  Water,  Bears, 
Dry  Flies  and  Other 
Ways  God  Speaks  to 
Guys 

Randall  Cirner 

Shows  how  God  reveals 
himself  to  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  life. 


THE  JOURNEY 


Paper,  146  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-61  I 
$10.99 


The  Journey  Within 
Prayer  as  a  Path  to  God 

Kathryn  J.  Hermes,  F.S.R 

Helps  us  surrender  our 
experiences  of  personal 
defeat  to  God. 


WHAT  DOES 
THF  y  SAY 

ABOUT  THE 
END  TIMES? 


Paper,  192  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-606-1 
$  I  1.99 


What  Does  the  Bible 
Say  About  the  End 
Times? 

A  Catholic  View 

William  Kurz.  S.J. 
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Life  With  Mother  Teresa 
My  Thirty  Year  Friendship 
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the  life  and  message  of 
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Paper,  144  pages. 
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potential  readers  the  greatest  philosophical  enlighten- 
ment. He  was  a  philosopher  who  always  kept  his  feet  on 
the  ground.  He  was  a  dedicated  husband  and  father  of 
three  children.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  in  his  life  was 
the  unexpected  death  of  his  older  son  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  greatly  admired  for  the  way  he  cared  for  his  dying 
wife.  His  loves  included  such  commonplace  things  as  his 
house,  garden  and  hometown.  Miinster  in  Westphalia.  In 
fact,  so  dearly  did  he  love  home  that  he  remained  there,  in 
the  same  house,  until  his  death  on  Nov.  6,  1997,  having 
rejected  several  enticing  offers  for  teaching  positions  else- 
where in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  "One  does  not 
easily  leave  a  garden,"  as  he  put  it,  "in  which  one  has  plant- 
ed trees  with  his  own  hands." 

In  On  Love,  Pieper  attacked  the  common  belief  that 
selflessness  is  a  characteristic  of  true  love.  This  is  a  view 
held  in  Pieper's  day  by  such  neo-orthodox  Protestant  the- 
ologians as  Reinhold  Xiebuhr  and  Anders  Xygren  and 
todav  bv  virtue  theorists  like  Gilbert  Meilaender.  By  con- 
trast, he  argued  that  human  nature,  which  he  regarded  as 
essentially  good  and  the  presupposition  for  all  anthropol- 
ogy, even  that  of  Christian  revelation,  is  a  dynamic  striv- 
ing for  fulfillment.  (Pieper  consistently  upheld  the  princi- 
ple that  the  supernatural  presupposes  the  natural.) 
Friendship  is  not  the  opposite  of  self-centered  love,  but 
rather  its  extension,  a  friend  being  a  second  self. 

In  particular,  he  showed  how  Eros  is  the  link  holding 


sex  and  charity  together.  It  is  no  accident,  he  suggested, 
that  traditional  religious  language,  that  of  certain  mystics 
in  particular,  employs  erotic  metaphors,  while  erotic  lan- 
guage, in  turn,  uses  religious  metaphors.  Pieper's  Platonic 
study  on  Enthusiiism  and  Divine  Mildness  (1964)  goes  on  to 
depict  the  role  of  erotic  ecstasy  and  similar  phenomena  in 
human  existence.  It  fascinated  Pieper  that  for  Plato  erotic 
mania  opened  humans  up  to  the  divine  movement  in  their 
lives.  "The  erotic  jolting,"  as  Pieper  expressed  it,  "looks 
like  foolishness  and  irrationality,  even  sickness"  (Song  of 
Songs,  2,5;  5,8).  Existential  experiences  of  this  kind  are 
usually  "evaded  by  a  planned  life  that  is  programmed  for 
success." 

'Bother  About  the  Truth' 

Being  himself  a  philosopher  in  the  classical  tradition,  Josef 
Pieper  consistently  denied  being  wise.  Instead,  he  sought 
wisdom,  taking  this  ideal  from  Socrates.  Characteristically, 
he  did  not  speak  of  his  own  philosophy,  nor  was  he  pri- 
ma n  1  \  interested  in  other  philosophers  as  such.  lb  his 
eyes,  the  Socratic  exhortation.  "Don't  bother  about 
Socrates!  Bother  about  the  truth!"  was  a  guiding  maxim. 
He  studied  the  classical  authors  neither  for  their  own  sake 
nor  for  the  sake  of  erudition,  but  in  order  to  see  the  reali- 
ty around  him  more  clearly.  With  this  approach,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  some  of  the  great  European  thinkers 
transparent  for  other  lovers  of  wisdom  today.  H 
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If  You  Can  Make 
It  Here... 

American  Dream 

Three  Women,  Ten  Kids,  and  a 
Nation's  Drive  to  End  Welfare 

By  Jason  DeParle 

Viking.  480p  $25.95 
ISBN 0670892750 

Back  when  President  Bill  Clinton's  pledge 
to  "end  w  elfare  as  we  know  it"  was  known 
in  White  House  corridors  as  "EWAWKI" 
(pronounced  to  rhyme  with  Milwaukee), 
Jason  DeParle,  senior  writer  at  The  New 
York  Times,  was  closer  to  the  policy  story 
than  any  reporter. 

DeParle  could  reach  the  principals 
with  the  ease  of  a  major  campaign  contrib- 
utor, gain  access  to  drafts  and  comment 
memos  initialled  by  top  players  at  the 
WTiite  House,  the  Cabinet  and  Congress, 
then  carve  out  one  of  those  gems  that  edi- 
tors at  the  Gray  Lady  of  New  York  regard 
as  news  fit  to  print.  Then,  as  soon  as 
Clinton  signed  landmark  welfare  reform 
legislation  in  August  1996,  DeParle's 
byline  practically  disappeared. 

In  American  Dream:  Three  Women,  Ten 
Kids,  ami  a  Nation's  Drive  to  End  Welfare  his 
readers  can  learn  that,  as  he  put  at  a  pre- 
publication  briefing,  DeParle  was  gather- 
ing material  for  "two  stories  on  a  collision 


course  with  each  other."  DeParle  tells  the 
inside  story  of  the  policy,  starting  with  the 
birth  of  Clinton's  signature  phrase  and 
permutations  in  early  drafts  by  speechwrit- 
er  Bruce  Reed.  He  introduces  every  major 
player  (and  some  minor  ones)  through  the 
Democrats'  congressional  election  debacle 
of  1994  at  the  hands  of  a  Republican  polit- 
ical bomb-thrower  who  became  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Newton  Leroy  Gingrich. 
Then  he  brings  us  to  the  moment  of 
anguish  in  the  Democratic  administration, 
when  Gingrich's  legislative  troops  dis- 
patched to  the  president's  desk  legislation 
that  to  Clintonian  wonks  reeked  like  three- 
day-old  fish  left  lying  in  the  sun. 

We  all  know  the  denouement.  In  the 
following  three  years,  the  welfare  rolls 
dropped  50  percent,  a  development  that 
academic  researchers  now  concur  owed  at 
least  as  much  to  the  longest  and  broadest 
economic  expansion  since  World  War  II 
as  to  federal  policy,  Clinton's  or 
Gingrich's. 

But  that  is  only  half  DeParle's  story. 
Remember  the  collision?  While  reform's 
locomotive  picked  up  top  speed,  three 
black  women,  10  children  and  a  dysfunc- 
tional coterie  of  male  pimps,  drug  dealers 
and  all-around  ne'er-do-wells,  gather  up 
their  meager  belongings  in  Chicago  and 
move  into  the  path  of  the  policy  train  as  it 
approaches  the  city  that  rhymes  with 
EWAWKI. 

Black  women,  whose  families  DeParle 


Book  Reviews 

traces  back  to  slavery  on  plantations  owned 
by  the  forebears  of  Senator  James  Eastland 
of  Mississippi,  the  man  who  boasted  that 
his  pocket  was  stuffed  with  civil  rights  leg- 
islation he  had  blocked,  choose  as  their 
new  home  Milwaukee.  This  happens  just 
as  Wisconsin's  Governor  Tommy 
Thompson,  currently  federal  secretary  of 
health  and  human  services,  launches  one  of 
the  most  draconian  versions  of  reform  in 
the  country. 

Will  the  welfare  reform  train  run  over 
the  women  tied  to  the  poverty  track? 
You'll  have  to  read  the  book.  Still,  DeParle 
does  not  answer  concerns  regarding  his 
choice  of  damsels  in  distress,  and  his 
reliance  on  a  relatively  new  style  of  social- 
ly prurient  reporting  in  newspapers 
remains  disturbing.  Only  39  percent  of  the 
welfare  caseload  is  African-American;  and 
despite  a  recent  spate  of  stories  depicting 
the  underclass  in  terms  of  addictions,  pros- 
titution and  child  abuse,  most  are  law- 
abiding  mothers  trying  desperately  to  pro- 
vide for  their  children.  Does  not  focusing 
on  a  group  of  black  female-headed  house- 
holds whose  members  do  more  than  just 
flirt  with  criminal  activities,  who  recur- 
rently fit  the  proverbial  profile  of  the  "wel- 

The  Reviewers 

Cecilio  Morales  has  covered  federal  policy 
as  a  journalist  in  Washington,  D.C.,  since 
1984.  He  is  currently  editor  in  chief  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  periodicals  Employment  and 
Training  Reporter  and  Welfare  to  Work. 

Jose  M.  Sanchez,  a  professor  of  history  at 
St.  Louis  University,  is  the  author  of  Pope 
Pius  XII  and  the  Holocaust. 

Daniel  Levine  is  a  professor  of  history  at 
Bowdoin  College. 

Mary  A.  McCay  is  the  chair  of  the  English 
department  at  Loyola  University  New  Orleans 
and  the  author  of  books  on  Rachel  Carson 
and  Ellen  Gilchrist.  She  has  also  written 
numerous  articles  on  contemporary  American 
women  writers. 

Emilie  Griffin  is  a  spiritual  writer.  Her  most 
recent  title  is  Wonderful  and  Dark  Is  This 
Road:  Discovering  the  Mystic  Path.  She  is 
also  the  series  editor  for  the  new 
"HarperCollins  Spiritual  Classics." 

Alan  Wolfe,  whose  books  include  The 
Transformation  of  American  Religion,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Boisi  Center  for  Religion  and 
American  Public  Life  at  Boston  College. 
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fare  cheat,"  and  one  of  whose  male  com- 
panions looks,  in  DeParle's  words,  like 
"Willie  Horton's  twin,"  merely  reinforce  a 
negative  stereotypes? 

A  University  of  Pennsylvania  sociology 
professor,  Kathryn  Edin,  who  has  followed 
not  three  post-reform  welfare  families  but 
hundreds  of  them  in  13  low-income  neigh- 
borhoods in  four  cities,  has  found 
DeParle's  stories  "untypical."  While  many 
welfare  mothers  suffer  the  trials  faced  by 
one  of  DeParle's  protagonists,  none  she 
knows  has  suffered  as  many  in  combina- 
tion nor,  conversely,  managed  to  succeed 
at  holding  jobs  at  the  same  salary  level  and 
duration. 

Yet  perhaps  DeParle  need  not  be  fault- 
ed. After  all,  the  story  of  welfare  reform 
really  is  about  misconceptions  concerning 
people  in  need  and  the  craven  politicians 
who  have  failed  them.      Cecilio  Morales 

State-ly  Intrigue 

Prisoner  of  the  Vatican 

The  Popes'  Secret  Plot  to  Capture 
Rome  From  the  New  Italian  State 

By  David  I.  Kertzer 

Houghton  Mifflm.  >41p  $26 
ISBN  0618224424 

In  light  of  the  present  worldwide  prestige 
of  the  papacy,  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  real- 
ize that  less  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  an  anticlerical  mob  tried  to  interrupt 
Pope  Pius  DCs  funeral  procession,  deter- 
mined to  throw  the  pope's  corpse  into  the 
Tiber.  And  it  seems  like  ancient  history  to 
recall  that  Pius  DC  and  the  four  popes  who 
followed  him,  from  1870  to  1929,  all 
styled  themselves  "prisoner  of  the 
Vatican"  and  refused  to  leave  its  confines 
in  protest  against  the  new  Italian  state  that 
had  taken  from  them  the  Papal  States  and 
the  city  of  Rome.  All  of  them,  Pius  DC, 
Leo  XIII,  Pius  X,  Benedict  XV  and  Pius 
XI  (until  he  signed  the  Lateran  treaties) 
denounced  in  decreasingly  hostile  terms 
the  new  Italian  state.  They  endorsed  Pius 
LX's  argument  that  the  anticlerical  state 
had  stolen  what  he  called  the  Patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  and  they  hoped  that  their 
denunciations,  their  disapprovals  and  their 
forbidding  of  Catholics  to  participate  in 
national  elections  (up  to  1919)  would 
bring  the  Italian  state  down. 

But  in  fact,  as  David  Kertzer  demon- 


strates in  this  lively  narrative,  the  popes 
had  no  material  force  at  hand  and  could 
rely  only  on  their  spiritual  suasion  of 
Catholics,  both  in  Italy  and  abroad,  to 
achieve  their  aim  of  restoring  the  papal 
territories  to  their  control.  One  way  of 
doing  this  was  to  apply  diplomatic  pres- 
sure on  foreign  powers,  to  play  the  game 
of  diplomacy,  pitting  one  state  against 
another,  hoping  to  use  the  allegiance  of 
the  Catholics  in  those  states  (France, 
Germany  and  Austria)  and  their  fear  of 
one  another  in  the  increasingly  dangerous 
world  of  alliances  and  imperialistic  ven- 


tures that  eventually  erupted  into  World 
War  I. 

Author  of  the  rightfully  acclaimed  The 
Kidnapping  ofEdgardo  Mortara,  the  story  of 
the  shameful  abduction  of  a  young  Jewish 
boy  by  Pius  FX,  and  the  polemically  anti- 
papal  The  Popes  Against  the  Jews,  Kertzer 
in  this  work  concentrates  on  the  pontifi- 
cates of  Pius  IX  (1846-78)  and  Leo  XIII 
(1878-1903).  He  uses  a  wide  array  of 
sources,  including  abundant  documenta- 
tion from  his  research  in  the  Vatican 
archives.  His  narrative  is  filled  with  telling- 
anecdotes  and  colorful  descriptions  of  the 
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various  characters  involved  in  the  struggle, 
including  the  leaders  of  Italian  unification, 
the  Italian  monarchs,  the  anticlerical 
Italian  politicians,  foreign  diplomats  and 
both  intransigent  and  accommodating 
cardinals  and  bishops — not  all  clerics  sup- 
ported the  popes  in  their  aims. 

The  pontificate  of  Pius  IX  is  well 
known.  Hailed  as  the  liberal  pope  at  his 
accession  in  1846,  he  turned  intransigent 
after  the  1848  revolution  in  Rome  forced 
him  into  exile,  and  he  returned  to  Rome 
with  a  decades-long  condemnation  of 
what  he  termed  the  modern  world.  He 
lost  the  Papal  States  to  the  forces  of  Italian 
unification  but  w  as  protected  in  Rome  by 
the  troops  of  French  Emperor  Napoleon 
III  until  those  troops  had  to  be  pulled  out 
to  defend  France  against  the  Prussians  in 
1870,  just  after  the  First  Vatican  Council 
had  proclaimed  papal  infallibility.  Pius 
hoped  that  the  European  Catholics  would 
pressure  their  governments  to  restore 
Rome  to  him.  Roman  anticlericals,  free 
now  from  papal  control,  agitated  against 
the  Pope.  Just  as  eagerly,  papal  supporters 
rallied  to  his  defense,  intensifying  the  con- 
tinuing clerical/anticlerical  conflict. 

What  is  not  as  well  known  are  the 
papal  politics  of  Pius's  successor,  Leo  XIII. 
On  this  Kertzer's  narrative  sheds  new- 
light.  Appearing  as  a  more  progressive 
pontiff,  Leo  seemed  at  first  to  signal  a 
change  from  Pius's  intransigent  policies, 
but  then  he  began  to  vacillate  between 
Vatican  die-hard  opponents  of  any  con- 
cessions to  the  Italian  state  and  bishops 
who  wanted  compromise,  so  that  their 
faithful,  as  well  as  themselves,  could 
become  Italian  patriots.  W Tien  he  selected 
as  his  secretary  of  state  the  intransigent 
Mariano  Rampolla,  it  was  a  sign  that  the 
die-hards  had  won.  Rampolla  and  the 
nuncios  then  began  to  play  the  diplomatic 
game  to  win  concessions.  Their  chief  tac- 
tic was  to  threaten  to  have  the  pope  go 
into  exile  as  a  means  of  pressuring  foreign 
governments  to  back  the  restoration  of  the 
papal  territories.  Germany,  France  and 
Austria  all  feared  that  the  Catholics  in 
their  domains  would  force  their  govern- 
ments to  war  with  Italy  to  prevent  the 
ignominy  of  a  papal  exile.  At  the  same 
time,  each  of  the  European  powers  saw 
the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  an 
Italian  state  weakened  by  conflict  over 
Mich  a  papal  exile.  But  it  was  not  a  consis- 
tent game.  The  shifrinsr  fortunes  of  the 


various  nations  with  one  another,  in  the 
rivalry  ot  international  politics  and  of 
alliances,  led  the  states  to  change  policies 
from  time  to  time.  And  the  papal  diplo- 
mats were  not  above  considering  conspir- 
ing with  Italian  republicans  to  overthrow 
the  Savoy  monarchy  and  establish  an 
Italian  federal  republic,  in  which  the  papal 
lands  could  once  again  be  restored. 

With  the  death  of  Leo  in  1903,  the 
papal  diplomatic  initiative  was  pushed  into 
the  background  as  the  new  pope,  Pius  X, 
became  more  concerned  with  doctrinal 
matters,  and  his  successors,  Benedict  XV 
and  Pius  XI,  gave  up  the  hope  of  a  restora- 
tion of  papal  temporal  power,  finally 
acknowledging  the  loss  of  papal  lands  in 
the  Lateran  Pacts  of  1929.  The  increasing 
growth  of  papal  prestige  after  1929 
became  proof  that  the  Italian  anticlericals 
were  right:  the  papacy  did  not  need  its  for- 
mer territories  to  be  independent;  and  if 
Rome  is  no  longer  under  papal  political 
control,  it  is.  it  nothing  else,  the  cultural 
center  of  the  Catholic,  and  hence,  papal, 
world.  Jose  M.  Sanchez 

America  Needs 
Revival! 

Democracy  Matters 

Winning  the  Fight  Against 
Imperialism 

By  Cornel  West 

Penguin.  229p  S24.95 
ISBX  15 9420029". 

Cornel  W  est's  Democracy  Mcitteiy  is  a  fer- 
vent, heartfelt  and  angry  jeremiad  about  the 
current  state  of  American  society. 
Democracv,  the  author  states  at  the  outset, 
is  being,  or  already  has  been  snuffed  out  in 
America  by  three  dominating  tendencies: 
"free  market  fundamentalism";  militaristic 
interventionism  and  imperialism  closely 
tied  to  racism;  and  escalating  authoritarian- 
ism, illustrated  particularly  by  John 
Ashcroft  and  the  USA  Patriot  Act.  These 
three  tendencies  are  driven  by  three  forms 
of  "political  nihilism."  The  "evangelical 
nihilists"  in  the  Bush  administration  are 
drunk  with  power,  steeped  in  the  convic- 
tion that  might  makes  right.  The  "paternal- 
istic nihilists"  in  the  Democratic  Party 
bring  more  devotion  to  social  justice  than 
the  Republicans,  but  they  have  resolved 
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that  they  can  do  more  good  by  going  .along 
with  the  system  than  by  questioning  it. 
They  have  lost  the  high  idealism  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Lyndon 
Johnson.  The  third  nihilism  is  the  "senti- 
mental nihilism"  of  the  media,  which 
replaces  critical  newsgathering  with  some- 
thing that  looks  like  news  but  is  really 
entertainment  and  the  selling  of  the  ideas  of 
the  elites. 

Religion  has  a  place  in  politics,  says 
West,  but  even  Christianity  has  been  cap- 
tured by  forces  of  nihilism.  Right-wing  fun- 
damentalism has  drowned  out  the 
"prophetic"  that  comes  from  a  true  under- 
standing of  Jesus's  role  in  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  secular  realm.  The  result  of  all  these 
destructive  tendencies  is  that  the  country  is 
in  crisis  and  despair. 

But  there  is  a  deep  democratic  tradition 
that  can  be  revived.  The  individualistic 
strain  from  Emerson  to  James  Baldwin,  the 
anti-imperialistic/anti-racist  strain  that  runs 
from  Melville  to  Toni  Morrison,  the 
"prophetic"  Christianity  exemplified  by 
Martin  Luther  Kingjr.  and,  he  adds  later  in 
the  book,  the  sense  of  the  tragic  in  the  blues 
tradition.  We  must,  anew,  be  active  in 
"Putting  on  Our  Democratic  .Armor," 
which  is  the  title  of  West's  final  chapter. 
Almost  all  his  examples  are  literary,  so  he 
does  not  mention  such  social  critics  as  the 
gentle  Jane  Vddams  or  the  fierj  Eugene 
Debs. 

West,  who  teaches  at  Princeton 
University,  also  has  a  chapter  on  the 
Israel-Palestine  conflict,  wherein  he 
asserts  that  moderate  elements  have  been 
silenced  by  extremists  like  Ariel  Sharon 
and  Yasir  Arafat.  He  says  the  Jewish-con- 
trolled press  and  the  American  Israeli 
Public  Affairs  Committee  (AIPAC), 
though  not  a  conspiracy,  help  make  the 
U.S.  public  uncritical  of  the  Israeli  occu- 
pation of  Arab  territories  and  discrimina- 
tory legislation  within  Israel.  But  as  in  the 
United  States,  he  hopes  that  the  "prophet- 
ic" elements  in  Israel  and  Palestine  can 
reassert  themselves. 

Had  I  been  glancing  at  this  book  while 
leaning  against  a  shelf  in  a  bookstore,  I 
would  have  given  it  five  or  ten  minutes 
and  then  put  it  back  on  the  shelf.  As  a  con- 
scientious reviewer,  however,  I  read  every 
word,  no  matter  how  cliched,  every 
thought,  no  matter  how  platitudinous. 
The  fact  that  I  agree  with  West's  general 
political  stance  does  not  make  me  more 


tolerant  of  his  sloppy  thinking  (the  robber 
barons  were,  after  all,  also  individualists), 
ill-defined  terms  (why  is  the  press 
described  as  "sentimental  nihilists"?), 
oversimplification  and  frequent  outright 
banality.  Is  there  a  14-year-old  anywhere 
who  would  be  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
author  of  "all  men  are  created  equal"  was 
a  slaveholder?  The  standard  left  rhetoric  is 
easily  parodied  (see  John  Le  Carre's 
Absolute  Friends). 

My  first  tendency  was  to  review  the 
book  simply  as  a  political  rant,  essentially 
against  the  Bush  administration.  It  is  that, 
but  it  is  more — an  exhortation  to  get  back 
to  the  essentials  of  our  society,  its 
"prophetic"  core.  Unfortunately  this  book 
will  probably  not  help  much.  It  will  appeal 
only  to  a  small  cheering  section  of  the 
already  convinced,  who  will  applaud  all 
the  stridency,  all  the  Bush-bashing.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  southerner  with  a  way 
with  words,  says  about  West  in  general, 
that  he  "has  more  strut  than  substance." 
That  is  certainly  true  of  this  book. 

Daniel  Levine 
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Cynthia  Ozick  is  a  storyteller  with  an 
acute  sense  of  the  world.  Her  stories  are 
parables,  and  her  novels  have  the  precision 
of  Jamesian  prose  coupled  with  wit  and 
deep  philosophical  import.  Her  novel  Heir 
to  the  Glimmering  World  renders  the  lives 
of  refugees  and  outcasts  with  humor  and 
empathy,  and  with  a  wry  glance  at  the 
confusion  people  make  of  their  lives. 

Ozick's  narrator,  Rosie  Meadows,  an 
orphan,  answers  an  ad  in  The  Albany  Star 
for  an  assistant  to  Rudolf  Mitwisser,  "The 
scholar  of  Karaism,"  confessing  diat,  "at 
that  time  I  had  no  idea  what  that  meant,  or 
why  it  should  be  'the'  instead  of 'a,'  or  who 
Rudolf  Mitwisser  was." 

Refugees  from  Germany,  the  Jewish 
Mitwissers  have  been  rescued  by  the 
Quakers,  and  "found"  by  James  A'Bair, 
heir  to  a  fortune  in  royalties  from  his 
father's  children's  books  about  the  Bear 
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Boy.  James  is  also  a  refugee  of  sorts,  his  real 
life  having  been  usurped  by  the  child  in  his 
father's  stories. 

hi  the  narrow  three-story  house  at  the 
end  of  the  train  line  in  the  Bronx,  the  out- 
casts form  a  sort  of  family.  It  is  the  family 
that  Ozick  unravels  and  reveals,  but  Ozick, 
ever  the  scholar,  is  also  interested  in  inter- 
preting that  family,  the  strange  Jewish 
Karaites,  and  her  narrator,  Rosie. 

Rosie  begins  to  understand  the  depth 
of  the  family's  grief  through  Elsa 
Mitwisser,  the  wife  whom  she  is  assigned 
to  care  for.  Elsa,  a  brilliant  scientist,  seems 
to  have  gone  mad  upon  being  expelled 
from  her  scientific  job  in  Germany  and 
exiled  to  America;  but,  as  the  story  unfolds, 
Rosie  realizes  that  Elsa  is  not  mad  but 
maddened  bv  the  circumstances  of  her  life 
and  her  dependence  on  James,  whom  she 
deeply  distrusts. 

Ozick  brilliantly  captures  characters  in 
a  brief  line.  She  says  of  Elsa,  "She  fixed  on 
a  single  object  as  if  she  could  see  into  its 
molecular  structure." 

Indeed  her  scientific  training  leads  her 
to  observe  much  about  their  benefactor 
that  lurks  beneath  his  casual  and  friendly 
surface. 


The  five  Mitwisser  children  are  also 
cast  adrift.  All  except  the  eldest,  Anneliese, 
seem  confused  and  utterly  untended  to. 
These  are  the  children  whom  James,  upon 
his  arrival,  showers  with  gifts,  leads  into 
chaos  and  finally  betrays  by  running  off 
with  Anneliese  and  leaving  her  pregnant. 

Ozick  has  an  uncanny  ability  to  make 
life  in  the  Bronx  the  collecting  place  for  the 
world's  chaos.  The  Mitwissers  cannot 
escape  the  events  in  Germany  that  have 
exiled  them.  Mitwisser  knows  that  "Devils 
lurked  in  those  honored  halls  [of  the 
German  University],  his  own  students,  his 
own  colleagues  had  ended  as  devils." 

Nor  can  James  free  himself  from  the 
prison  of  the  Bear  Boy  books,  and  he  sets 
out  to  destroy  the  world  his  father  created. 
Gambling  away  his  first-edition  copy  of 
the  first  Bear  Boy  book,  very  coincidently 
to  Rosie's  father  in  an  empty  schoolyard  in 
upstate  New  York,  he  says  of  the  author:  "I 
hated  that  man.  You  don't  want  to  keep 
what  you  hate." 

Even  Rosie,  calm  and  efficient  as  she  is, 
cannot  escape  the  chaos.  The  Bear  Boy 
book  comes  into  her  possession  after  her 
father's  death,  and  James  comes  into  her 
life.  She  discerns  his  destructive  power,  but 


can  do  nothing  to  stem  its  tide. 

While  Rosie  narrates  much  of  the 
book,  there  are  sections  devoted  to  James's 
life  that  are  given  distance  through  third- 
person  narration.  Ozick  allows  Rosie  to 
interpret  events  and  give  them  meaning, 
but  James's  life  is  out  of  his  control.  The 
reader  sees  only  what  the  narrator  wishes. 
Thus  James  is  often  less  than  sympathetic; 
while  his  money  provides  comfort  for  the 
Mitwissers,  his  presence  creates  discord. 

Ozick  also  conjures  up  a  clear  sense  of 
Depression-era  New  York  in  Rosie's 
cousin  Bertram.  While  Bertram  is  not  real- 
ly her  cousin,  she  has  stayed  with  him  for  a 
semester  while  she  studied  at  New  York 
Teachers  College.  His  life  has  been  dis- 
rupted by  Ninel,  a  Communist  with  w  hom 
he  falls  in  love.  She  destroys  his  calm,  gets 
him  fired  from  his  job,  leaves  him  for  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  dies,  but  not  before 
Ozick  has  had  several  satiric  jabs  at  her. 

Bertram,  without  a  job,  without  a 
home  and  without  friends,  finally  lands  on 
the  Mitwissers'  doorstep  in  the  Bronx.  His 
sudden  appearance  counters  the  chaos  that 
James,  during  his  tenure,  has  caused.  He 
brings  calm  to  the  household,  returns  Mrs. 
Mitwisser  to  sanity,  Mr.  Mitwisser  to  his 
books  and  Rosie  to  the  possibility  of  a  new 
life. 

Finally  Ozick,  in  a  burst  of  romantic 
excess,  creates  a  happy  ending  that  would 
do  justice  to  the  Victorian  domestic  novel. 
All  find  a  place  in  the  New  World,  and 
Ozick  gives  each  a  chance  to  begin  again. 

Mary  A.  McCay 

Mortal  Speech 
Meets  Divine 
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The  Best  American 
Spiritual  Writing  2004 

Edited  by  Philip  Zaleski;  Introduction  by 
Jack  Miles 

Houghton  Mifflin.  27 5p  $27.50  (hardcover); 
$14  (paper) 

I$BN  0618443029  (he)  0618443037  (phk) 

Philip  Zaleski's  new  collection  of  spiritual 
writing  is  a  veritable  United  Nations  of 
spirituality,  including  Christian,  Muslim, 
Jewish,  secular  and  pan-Hindu  perspec- 
tives. I  have  been  following  this  excellent 
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annual  since  it  was  first  published  in  1998 
by  Harper  San  Francisco,  and  I  am  relieved 
to  find  it  continued  as  part  of  Houghton 
Mifflin's  "Best  American"  series.  It  is  not 
only  the  aura  of  world  religions  that  gives 
this  collection  its  richness  and  diversity.  In 
making  his  choices,  the  editor  is  helping  us 
to  sharpen  our  understanding  of  what  spir- 
itual writing  is. 

Take  Joseph  Epstein's  essay,  "The 
Green-Eyed  Monster:  Envy  Is  Nothing  to 
Be  Jealous  Of,"  which  provides  a  vivid 
rationale  for  the  virtuous  life.  Epstein  con- 
tends, without  much  reference  to  religion, 
that  envy  simply  makes  us  miserable,  while 
others  among  the  seven  deadly  sins  are 
rather  fun.  Epstein  elevates  only  a  few 
human  beings  above  the  temptation  to 
envy:  Socrates,  Jesus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  and  Mother  Teresa  of 
Calcutta.  The  rest  of  us,  he  insists,  are 
human  enough  to  be  subject  to  jealous 
bouts.  I  daresay  those  who  read  this  brief 
reflection  where  it  first  ran,  in  The 
Washington  Monthly,  hardly  suspected 
Epstein  of  being  a  spiritual  writer.  But  so  he 
is,  in  Zaleski's  definition  and  mine. 
Whatever  else  it  may  do,  spiritual  writing 
helps  us  to  believe  that  virtue  is  possible. 
Mosdy  I  prefer  my  spiritual  writers  with  a 
high  charge  of  theological  energy.  But  for 
some  who  might  be  wary  of  the  religion 
that  so  attracts  me,  Epstein's  essay  offers 
the  sort  of  practical  wisdom  one  finds  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs:  be  virtuous  because  it 
will  make  your  life  work. 

By  contrast,  religion  figures  strongly  in 
James  Fredericks's  essay,  "Masao  Abe:  A 
Spiritual  Friendship,"  which  recounts  a 
long  friendship  between  a  Buddhist  and  a 
Christian.  "Some  years  ago,  I  enjoyed  a  fine 
Japanese  lunch  with  my  friend  and  teacher, 
Masao  Abe,  the  great  exponent  of  Zen 
Buddhism  and  leader  in  the  dialogue 
among  Buddhists  and  Christians."  Posing 
some  dilemmas  of  inter-religious  dialogue, 
this  essay  also  defines  and  describes  spiritu- 
al friendship:  "Friendships  that  reach  across 
the  boundaries  of  community,  doctrine, 
scripture,  asceticism,  and  liturgv  that  sepa- 
rate religious  believers  should  rightly  be 
recognized  as  new  opportunities  for  explor- 
ing Christian  spirituality."  Strangeness 
between  two  persons  of  different  cultures 
and  faiths  is  part  of  Fredericks's  central 
interest.  For  him  this  strangeness  is  an 
aspect  of  the  friendship's  depth.  Together 
the  two  spiritual  friends  explore  such  ideas 


as  emptiness  and  self-emptying  and  w  hat 
such  notions  mean  in  their  different  tradi- 
tions. But  they  do  not  hurry  to  close  the 
gap  or  insist  that  both  belief  systems  are 
"about"  the  same  thing. 

Grace  makes  its  strongest  appearance 
in  'The  Grace  of  Aridity  and  Other 
Comedies,"  by  Kathleen  Norris.  With  her 
usual  dry  wit  and  keen  eye  for  detail, 
Norris  exposes  the  underside  of  grace:  "If 
grace  is  so  wonderful,  why  do  we  have  such 
difficult)'  recognizing  and  accepting  it? 
Maybe  it's  because  grace  is  not  gentle  or 
made-to-order.  It  often  comes  disguised  as 
loss,  or  failure,  or  unwelcome  change." 

Some  of  the  briefest  selections  are 
among  the  most  riveting.  They  are  poems. 
Dan  Bellm's  "Parable"  begins,  "I  lit  the 
candles  of  the  Sabbath  and  covered  my 
eyes..."  and  leads  the  reader  right  away  into 
the  depths  of  the  heart.  On  the  page  oppo- 
site, Scott  Cairns  takes  Jerusalem  as  his 
central  figure  in  "Hidden  Citv": 

And  now  I  think  Jerusalem  abides 

untouched 
the  temple  yet  intact,  its  rveiy  corner 

stone 

in  place,  its  vault  replete  with  vivid 


scent,  its  ark 
alight  with  vigil  lamps  whose  oil  is 
never  spent. 

Oddly  enough,  the  celebrity  introduc- 
tion by  Jack  Miles  was  my  least  favorite 
essay,  perhaps  because  I  did  not  much  care 
that  Miles  finds  the  word  "spirituality" 
embarrassing  and  not  a  very  adult  form  of 
discourse.  Admittedly,  Miles  is  dealing 
with  the  baggage  of  being  a  former  Jesuit 
and  the  self-confessed  pain  some  life  choic- 
es have  caused  him.  Come  to  tiiink  of  it, 
maybe  I  have  something  to  learn  from  this 
best-selling  writer,  whose  books  about 
God  have  long  dwelt  on  best-seller  lists. 
Let  me  beware,  thanks  to  Joseph  Epstein, 
lest  literary  envy  do  me  in! 

In  all,  these  36  contributors  make  spir- 
itual writing  look  better  and  more  engag- 
ing than  anything  else  I  have  read  latelv. 
And  Zaleski  also  enlightens  us  about  what 
makes  a  good  spiritual  writer.  What's 
required,  he  says,  is  a  revolution  on  two 
fronts.  "One  must  strive  against  mediocrity 
in  one's  work,  aiming  alw  ays  for  lucidity  of 
thought  and  beauty  of  expression;  so  much 
might  be  recommended  to  any  writer  in 
any  genre.  In  addition,  however,  one  must 
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contend  against  mediocrity  in  oneself, 
working  always  to  become  more,  better, 
truer,  clearer,  more  open  than  one  was,  to 
'increase  and  abound  in  love  to  one  anoth- 
er,' in  Paul's  memorable  formulation." 
"This  twofold  front,"  Zaleski  says,  "sets 
spiritual  writers  apart  from  all  other  liter- 
ary- practitioners." 

Is  it  true?  I  would  like  to  think  so.  At 
least  I  am  sure  of  this:  I  owe  my  original 
passage  into  adult  faith  to  the  work  of  spir- 
itual writers,  who  spoke  to  me,  decades 
ago,  of  a  beauty  both  ancient  and  new. 

Emilie  Griffin 

A  Global  Gospel 
of  Freedom 

The  Universal  Hunger 
for  Liberty 

Why  the  Clash  of  Civilizations  Is 
Not  Inevitable 

By  Michael  Novak 

Basic  Books.  281  p  $26 
ISBN  0465051316 

I  do  not  often  agree  with  Michael  Novak, 


but  the  subtitle  of  his  new  book  attracted 
me;  anyone  willing  to  show  that  Samuel 
Huntington's  dramatic  prediction  of  a 
clash  of  civilizations  is  wrong  is  someone  I 
want  veiy  much  to  read. 

Unfortunately,  Novak  mentions 
Huntington  only  in  passing  and  never 
directly  engages  his  thesis.  Indeed  Islam 
itself,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  intro- 
duction to  the  ideas  of  its  golden  age  and  a 
somewhat  cursory  review  of  some  con- 
temporary theological  ideas,  makes  all  too 
few  appearances  in  The  Universal  Hunger 
for  Liberty.  There  is  much  here  about  why 
secularists  are  misguided,  how  capitalism 
can  be  an  engine  of  social  justice  and 
where  Americans  went  wrong  in  their 
quest  for  personal  liberation.  There  is 
even,  without  any  explanation  offered  for 
its  inclusion,  an  odd  detour  into  the  work 
of  the  conservative  economist  Thomas 
Sowell.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  concrete 
steps  the  world  might  take  to  bring  the 
three  faiths  of  the  book  closer  together, 
Novak  confesses  that,  as  an  outsider  to 
Islam,  all  he  can  do  is  ask  questions  in  the 
hopes  that  someone  in  the  Muslim  world 
will  try  to  answer  them. 

Those  questions,  moreover,  are 
marked  by  an  ambivalence  that  Novak 


never  fully  resolves.  The  thesis  of  his  book 
is  that  the  desire  for  liberty  is  universal  to  all 
human  beings,  whatever  their  faith.  Yet  he 
also  recognizes  that  each  religion  has  truths 
particular  to  itself.  If  we  insist  that  Muslims 
share  the  same  universal  hunger  for  liberty 
manifested  by  Christians  and  Jews,  we  risk 
imposing  beliefs  on  Muslims  that  they  may 
not  hold.  But  if  we  treat  Islam  as  a  specific 
faith  with  its  own  theology,  we  undermine 
the  case  for  universal  values. 

Both  horns  of  this  dilemma  appear  in 
those  few  places  in  Novak's  book  where  he 
directly  compares  Islam  with  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  On  the  one  hand,  he  writes, 
Muslims  typically  do  not  claim  "that 
humans  are  made  in  the  image  of  God — 
that  would  strike  most  as  blasphemy."  In 
addition,  Muslims  rarely  "talk  about  human 
freedom  or  about  what  in  the  philosophical 
tradition  are  called  'secondary  causes'  or 
'secondary  agents.'"  God,  as  most  Muslims 
understand  God,  is  too  great,  and  human 
beings  are  too  insignificant,  for  there  to 
emerge  a  point  of  view  roughly  like  that  of 
St.  Augustine,  for  whom  the  greatness  of 
human  beings  was  testimony  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  God  who  created  them. 

As  if  to  recognize  that  going  further 
along  this  road  would  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  a  clash  of  civilizations  after 
all,  Novak  finds  an  Augustinian  dimension 
to  Islam:  "Any  religion  that  promises 
reward  or  punishment  for  actions  per- 
formed during  life,  as  Islam  does,  embodies 
a  theory  of  liberty,  even  if  that  liberty  is 
tacit  and  undeveloped."  Scratch  beneath 
die  surface,  and  Muslims  hunger  for  liberty 
like  everyone  else. 

This  is  an  uplifting  and  optimistic  con- 
clusion, and  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  believe 
it  is  true.  When  he  tries  to  persuade  his 
readers  that  it  might  be,  however,  Novak 
leaves  them  believing  it  is  not. 
Globalization,  he  insists,  is  bringing  about  a 
universal  culture  of  mutual  respect,  a  set  of 
underlying  core  convictions  that  can  bring 
together  people  of  all  faiths.  Yet  when 
Novak  outlines  the  key  principles  of  what 
he  calls  "Caritapolis,"  they  are  all,  as  the 
Latinized  name  suggests,  rooted  in 
Western  religion.  Madison  is  mentioned, 
Kant  is  cited,  Leo  XHI  and  John  Paul  II  are 
invoked;  but  no  Muslim  thinkers,  by 
Novak's  account,  contributed  to  the  moral 
ecology  that  makes  global  capitalism  possi- 
ble. Indeed  a  Muslim  who  reads  that  "the 
impact  for  globalization  began  with  the 
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Great  Commission"  might  conclude  that 
Novak's  universal  hunger  for  liberty  is  part 
of  an  evangelical  mission  to  impose 
Christian  values  on  Muslim  nations. 

Even  if  we  assume  that  Muslims  could 
somehow  participate  in  a  universal  conver- 
sation, to  which  they  have  not  made  much 
of  a  contribution  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  question  of  how  best  to  bring  out  the 
universal  hunger  for  liberty  remains  open. 
Clearly  many  in  the  Islamic  world  do  not 
view  America  at  the  moment  as  their 
friend;  our  presence  in  Iraq  is  taken  as 
occupation,  not  liberation,  and  our  strong 
support  for  Israel  is  denounced  as  one- 
sided. Novak  evinces  few  worries  about 
such  views.  Neither  Saddam  Hussein,  a 
secularist,  nor  terrorists,  who  pervert 
Islam,  are  part  of  this  conversation.  In  that 
Novak  may  be  correct,  but  one  would 
think  that  an  advocate  for  liberty  in  the 
Islamic  world  would  want  to  address  the 
question  of  whether  the  United  States 
bungled  the  cause  by  its  response  to  the 
terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001.  Novak 
never  does  this. 

Although  a  clash  between  religions 
need  not  be  a  clash  of  civilizations,  Novak 
concludes  that  there  is  one  between  reli- 
gion and  non-religion.  Not  especially 
attracted  to  Muslim  theology,  yet  admir- 
ing Muslims  because  they  believe  in  God, 
he  hopes  that  a  conversation  can  emerge 
among  Muslims,  Jews  and  Christians  that 
would  unite  them  in  their  common  oppo- 
sition to  secularism,  the  real  cause  of  the 
world's  descent  into  irrationality. 

It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  Novak 
that  his  attack  on  secularism  stands  in 
sharp  contradiction  to  die  general  thesis  of 
his  book.  Religion,  he  believes,  is  funda- 
mental to  the  grounding  of  liberty,  while 
secular  ideas  are  as  influential  as  they  are 
devoid  of  significance.  Yet  if  secularism  is 
all  around  us,  and  if  secular  ideas,  unlike 
religious  ones,  lead  to  absence  of  freedom, 
there  can  be  no  universal  hunger  for  liber- 
ty at  all. 

To  advance  liberty,  we  ought  to  wel- 
come to  the  cause  all  those  who  believe  in 
it,  whether  or  not  they  believe  in  God,  and 
we  ought  to  denounce  tyrants,  whether 
their  states  are  created  as  secular  dictator- 
ships or  theological  ones.  Novak  is  too 
busy  fighting  old  struggles  to  engage  in  the 
new  ones  posed  by  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1 
and  the  American  response  to  them. 

Alan  Wolfe 
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we  ought  to  denounce  tyTants,  whether 
their  states  are  created  as  secular  dictator- 
ships or  theological  ones.  Xovak  is  too 
busv  fighting  old  struggles  to  engage  in  the 
new  ones  posed  by  the  eYents  of  Sept.  1 1 
and  the  American  response  to  them. 

Alan  Wolfe 
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Letters 


Zero  Tolerance  and 
the  Power  of  Grace 

The  Oct.  1 8  issue  of  America  carries 
two  thought-provoking  articles:  "What 
Has  the  Charter  Accomplished?"  by 
Archbishop  Harry  Flynn,  and  "Where 
Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  by  Thomas  P. 
Rausch,  S.J.  Those  pose  the  questions, 
where  are  we  and  where  are  we  headed? 
The  "we"  is  generically  the  church  in 
the  United  States  and  in  particular  the 
Catholic  bishops.  The  articles  might  be 
called  a  glimpse  of  history  in  the  mak- 
ing, a  presentation  of  perspectives.  I 
offer  some  further  perspectives. 

The  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People  has  indeed 
accomplished  much,  as  Archbishop 
Flynn  details.  But  I  question  his  per- 
spective about  speed  and  haste.  It  was 
speedily  written  but  hastily  approved. 
The  time  for  discussion  was  very  limited 
in  Dallas.  Much  of  its  content  had  not 
been  adequately  discussed  in  previous 
general  meetings,  particularly  the  han- 
dling of  priest  abusers  and  what  became 
eventually  the  coverup  in  the  reassign- 
ment of  guilty  priests.  But  more  proxi- 
mately we  bishops  did  not  give  adequate 
attention  to  all  of  the  three  points  made 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  address  to 
the  cardinals  at  their  hastily  called  meet- 
ing in  Rome.  Two  points  were  covered: 
the  expelling  of  priest  abusers  from 
active  ministry  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  bishops'  actions  having  a  positive 
influence  on  society  in  general,  where 
sexual  abuse  of  the  young  is  a  major 
blight. 

But  the  Holy  Father's  first  point  was 
not  discussed  in  any  way  that  would 
have  an  influence  on  the  overall  discus- 
sion. Pope  John  Paul  stated:  "You  are 
working  to  establish  more  reliable  crite- 
ria to  ensure  that  such  mistakes  are  not 
repeated.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot 
forget  the  power  of  Christian  conver- 
sion, the  radical  decision  to  turn  away 
from  sin  and  back  to  God,  which  reach- 
es to  the  depths  of  a  person's  soul  and 
can  work  extraordinary  change." 

That  gets  to  the  very  heart  of  recon- 
ciliation of  everyone.  The  discussion  in 
Dallas  about  zero  tolerance  for  priest 
offenders  was  not  adequately  discussed 
there.  Indeed,  the  discussion  was  cut  off 


by  a  motion  and  vote  from  the  floor. 
Such  a  vote  was  in  order  and  had  to  be 
respected.  But  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
catered  to  an  aspect  of  haste  which  side- 
tracked any  discussion  of  zero  tolerance 
for  those  past  offenders  who  over  many 
years  of  priestly  ministry  demonstrated 
that  they  did  "turn  away  from  sin  and 
back  to  God"  and  did  reflect  in  their 
lives  that  they  had  gone  through  an 
extraordinary  personal  change,  thanks  to 
the  power  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Frequently,  lay  Catholics  who  have 
lost  a  good  priest  because  of  abuse  that 
happened  years  ago  ask,  "Do  not  the 
bishops  believe  in  forgiveness,  conver- 
sion of  soul  and  reconciliation?" 

Archbishop  Flynn  makes  a  distinc- 
tion between  forgiveness  of  sin  and  the 
consequences  of  sin.  He  is  clear  that 
every  sin  can  be  forgiven,  but  on  conse- 
quences he  simply  says  that  expulsion 
from  ministry  and  possibly  the  priest- 
hood is  one  consequence.  But  it  is  a 
consequence  for  reformed  and  reclaimed 
priests  because  the  bishops  say  so. 

Therein  is  another  consequence: 
priests  who  feel  abandoned  by  their 
bishop,  priests  who  now  have  no  trust  in 
their  bishop,  priests  who  feel  they  can- 
not turn  to  their  bishop  on  anything 
personal  or  spiritual. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The 
tone  of  Archbishop  Flynn's  article  is  not 
encouraging.  He  seems  to  discourage 
any  amendment  of  the  charter  on  zero 
tolerance,  even  the  narrow  consideration 
of  the  plight  of  reformed  priest  abusers. 
He  sounds  this  note  especially  in  citing 
the  thinking  of  the  National  Review 
Board  that  "for  the  immediate  future" 
this  policy  "is  essential  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  trust  of  the  laity  in  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Church,  provided  it  is 
appropriately  applied." 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  very 
good  contributions  of  the  National 
Review  Board,  I  fail  to  see  zero  toler- 
ance as  essential  to  restoring  trust.  What 
we  should  recognize  is  that  zero  toler- 
ance, in  being  applied  indiscriminately 
to  all  past  offenders,  has  created  a  new 
group  of  victims,  those  Catholics  who 
have  lost  their  good  pastor  in  their 
parish  or  their  good  chaplain  in  a  nurs- 
ing home.  The  indiscriminate  applica- 


tion of  zero  tolerance  will  not  re-estab- 
lish trust  in  the  bishops. 

The  Holy  Father  suggested  that  the 
bishops  set  an  example  for  society. 
Perhaps  the  bishops  can  draw  some 
inspiration  from  the  bold  move  made  by 
President  Gerald  Ford  when  dealing 
with  the  resignation  of  President 
Richard  Nixon  and  the  disastrous 
Vietnam  debacle.  He  pardoned  Nixon. 
Then  he  established  a  National 
Clemency  Commission  to  deal  with 
deserters  and  draft  dodgers  in  the 
Vietnam  War.  His  words  are  telling  in 
his  proclamation  establishing  the  com- 
mission: 

In  furtherance  of  our  national 
commitment  to  justice  and 
mercy,  these  young  Americans 
should  have  the  chance  to  con- 
tribute a  share  to  the  rebuilding 
of  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations. 

Desertion  in  time  of  war  is  a 
major,  serious  offense;  failure  to 
respond  to  the  country's  call  to 
duty  is  also  a  serious  offense. 
Reconciliation  among  our  peo- 
ple does  not  require  these  acts  to 
be  condoned.  Yet,  reconciliation 
calls  for  an  act  of  mercy  to  bind 
the  nation's  wounds  and  to  heal 
the  scars  of  division. 

About  15,000  young  people  applied 
for  clemency.  About  13,000  were  grant- 
ed clemency.  Another  1,000  or  so  were 
granted  clemency  but  only  after  a  time 
of  community  service.  About  900  were 
denied  clemency. 

Some  political  observers  say  these 
actions  contributed  to  President  Ford's 
loss  in  the  next  presidential  election. 
That  might  have  been  the  price  he  paid 
for  following  the  call  of  justice,  mercy 
and  reconciliation. 

Without  question  the  bishops, 
through  the  charter  and  the  norms,  have 
established  as  their  primary  focus  the 
victims  of  sexual  abuse  and  their  protec- 
tion. But  the  task  of  reconciliation  is  far 
from  complete. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  In  my 
opinion  we  must  jettison  the  word  and 
the  concept  of  zero  tolerance.  Rather, 
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we  must  return  to  the  Holy  Father's 
focus  on  the  pow  er  of  Christian  conver- 
sion and  the  power  of  grace  to  trans- 
form lives.  From  that  will  come  trust, 
mutual  trust  among  all  of  our  people. 
That  is  the  mission  of  reconciliation 
which,  St.  Paul  reminds  us,  is  the  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ. 

(Most  Rev.)  Francis  T.  Hurley 
Archbishop  Emeritus 
Anchorage.  Alaska 


Religious  Identity 

\Miile  I  agreed  with  much  of  the 
recent  article  on  Catholic  universities 
by  Richard  G.  Malloy,  S.J.  (10/1 1),  I 
think  he  is  overly  optimistic  on  one 
point.  Having  done  graduate  work  in 
history  at  a  Jesuit  university  in  the  late 
1990's,  I  found  that  not  a  few  of  the 
faculty  in  the  department  had  little  or 
no  interest  in  promoting  the  Christian 
ideals  of  the  university  .  Many  of  these 
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professors  were  hired  in  the  70's  and 
80's  when  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit 
identities  of  this  institution  were 
downplayed.  When  the  university 
recently  undertook  a  self-study  of  its 
religious  identity,  a  number  of  profes- 
sors were  hostile  to  the  discussion, 
arguing  that  when  they  were  hired 
they  were  told  that  the  "demands"  of 
the  university's  mission  statement 
were  largely  ceremonial.  This  indiffer- 
ence has  had  an  effect  in  the  class- 
room, when  specifically  Catholic  and 
Jesuit  topics  (promoting  justice  and 
the  importance  of  prayer  and  reflec- 
tion) rarely  find  a  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum. For  example:  I  was  a  teaching 
assistant  for  a  course  in  the  religions 
of  Asia.  WTien  I  asked  the  professor 
what  he  thought  of  Thomas  Merton's 
interest  in  Eastern  spirituality,  he 
asked  me  who  Alerton  was. 

If  Catholic  colleges  and  universi- 
ties want  to  preserve  and  promote 
their  religious  identity,  an  individual's 
familiarity  with  Catholic  (or 
Jesuit/MercyAlncentian,  etc.)  tradi- 
tion must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  hiring  process.  The  classroom  is 
a  critical  if  not  the  central  place  for 
enlivening  a  student's  interest  and 
commitment  to  issues  of  faith  and  jus- 
tice. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  relegate 
mission  and  spirituality  to  the  campus 
ministry  and  Christian  service  offices. 

Anthony  D.  Andreassi 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Cosmic  Musing 

Thanks  to  Michael  McCauley's  "The 
Deep  Mystery  of  God"  (10/18)  for 
leaving  us  with  humble  awe  over  the 
immensity  of  the  universe,  the  impen- 
etrability of  divine  intentions  and  the 
privilege  granted  us  just  to  be  here  in 
our  tiny  cosmic  neighborhood.  The 
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number  of  cosmic  neighborhoods  like 
our  Milky  Way  is  both  astounding  and 
disturbing.  He  notes  that  the  Hubble 
telescope  counts  an  astounding  10,000 
galaxies  in  an  area  of  sky  defined  by  the 
hole  in  a  straw  eight  feet  away.  But  this 
raises  a  disturbing  theological  question: 
Is  there  anything  in  revelation  and 
church  dogma  that  says  the  Incarnate 
Word  came  only  here?  Or  might  there 
be  someone  other  loving  beings  affirm 
as  God  from  God,  light  from  light,  true 
God  from  true  God? 

Tad  Dunne 
Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Constantly  Reminded 

Manv  thanks  to  Michael  McCauley  for 
"The  Deep  Mystery  of  God"  (10/18). 
We  need  constantly  to  be  reminded  of 
the  extent  to  which  our  concepts 
"shrink"  God.  Too  often  we  hear  God 
spoken  of  as  simply  a  being  among 
beings,  however  transcendent.  And  into 
what  follies  that  leads  us:  intolerance, 
even  wars  of  religion.  Speak  of  God  we 
must,  but  ever  with  the  greatest  caution. 
I  was  reminded  of  Karl  Rahner's  state- 
ment that  "all  theology  is  in  fact  simply 
an  attempt  to  build  a  way  which  loses 
itself  in  the  mystery  of  God,  where 
there  is  no  way,  but  who  nevertheless 
lets  himself  be  found." 

Thomas  L.  Sheridan,  S.J. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Without  Rancor 

I  found  it  interesting  that  not  one  letter 
you  printed  (Letters,  10/18)  in  response 
to  Congressman  David  Obey's  essay, 
"My  Conscience,  My  Vote"  (8/16),  and 
Germain  Grisez's  "Catholic  Politicians 
and  Abortion  Funding"  (8/30)  was  writ- 
ten by  a  woman. 

But  that  small  detail  aside,  I  have  to 
admit  that  while  the  writers  by  no 
means  agree  with  one  another,  each  let- 
ter was  so  well  written,  presenting  dif- 
fering views  so  skillfully  and  thoughtful- 
ly, that  I  am  even  more  conflicted  than 
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ever  about  the  issue  of  denying 
Communion  to  a  public  official  who 
disagrees  with  us  on  matters  of  morali- 
ty, such  as  abortion. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging 
aspect  of  these  particular  letters  is  their 
overall  charitable  tone,  their  lack  of 
what  the  editorial,  "The  Catholic 
Mind,"  in  the  same  issue,  decries  as 
"petty  name-calling,  ad  hominem  argu- 
ments and  a  'gotcha'  politics  of  denun- 
ciation." 

Talk  about  studying  a  complex 
problem  from  all  angles  without  rancor; 
only  a  Jesuit  journal  could  create  this 
cerebral  dilemma!  Thanks — I  think. 

Marion  Ragsdale 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Efforts  to  Save 

The  short  news  item  in  your  Oct.  18 
issue  (Signs  of  the  Times)  about 
.Archbishop  Gennaro  Verolino  brought 
me  joy.  I  was  glad  to  read  that  the 
Swedish  Per  Anger  award  was  bestowed 
on  him  for  all  his  efforts  trying  to  save 
Jews  in  Hungaiy. 

I  am  from  Hungary.  I  entered  our 
community  there,  the  Sisters  of  Social 
Service,  in  1944,  the  last  year  of  World 
War  II.  As  a  first-year  novice,  I  was 
shielded  from  information  about  our  sis- 
ters' involvement  in  trying  to  save  the 
lives  of  persecuted  people.  After  becom- 
ing a  vowed  member,  I  learned  how 
Sister  Margaret  Slachta,  our  foundress, 
went  to  the  nunciature  in  Budapest  for 
baptismal  certificates  to  take  into  the 
ghettoes.  Many  were  saved  by  such  doc- 
uments. Sister  Margaret  was  not  alone 
doing  this;  there  were  several  others.  So 
did  our  Sister  Natalie  Palagyi,  Sister 
Rosa  Katalin  Peitl  and  Sister  Sara 
Salkahazi,  who  in  fact  was  shot  and 


thrown  into  the  Danube  for  hiding  Jews 
in  the  home  for  working  women  that  she 
managed.  By  now  they  have  all  returned 
to  God. 

In  the  mid  1950's,  already  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Archbishop  Verolino.  He  came  to  visit 
Sister  Margaret,  asking  for  sisters  to 
work  in  the  nunciature  in  Central 
America  where  he  served  then.  Sister 
Margaret  could  not  honor  his  request, 
because  by  that  time  our  community  had 
been  suppressed  by  Communism  in  each 
of  our  European  districts,  in  Hungary,  in 
Rumania  and  in  (then)  Czechoslovakia. 
All  of  us  in  Buffalo  (perhaps  all  together 
10)  were  refugees  and  not  equipped  to 
be  assigned. 

Your  brief  item  inspired  me  to 
respond  and  to  thank  you  for  the  joy  it 
brought. 

Anne  E.  Lehner,  S.S.S. 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Path  to  Sainthood 

Many  thanks  to  George  M.  Anderson, 
S.J.,  for  his  article  "Mother  Mary  Lange: 
Relying  on  Providence"  (10/11).  It  is 
heartening  to  hear  that  Mother  Lange's 
cause  for  canonization  is  moving  forward. 
We  here  in  the  United  States  could  use  a 
church  heroine  of  such  strong  and  faith- 
filled  character.  It  is  heartening  to  know 
that  her  community  of  women  religious 
has  not  been  deterred  from  its  mission, 
and  that  St.  Frances  Academy  remains 
viable.  What  a  rich  blessing  these  women 
have  been  for  all  of  our  church!  Let  us  all 
pray  that  the  racism  (some  of  it  ecclesias- 
tical, much  of  it  from  "good  Catholics") 
that  has  dogged  their  path  for  175  years 
does  not  delay  Mother  Lange's  elevation 
to  sainthood. 

Jane  Snyder,  I.H.M. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Do  You  Get  "The  Word"  Too  Late? 

Sometimes,  for  reasons  beyond  our  control, 
your  magazine  arrives  too  late  for  you  to  read 
"The  Word"  before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online  at 
www.americamagazine.org,  where  you 
can  read  it  on  screen  or  print  it  out  using 
our  "Print  Friendly"  icon. 
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The  End  of  Days 

Thirty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Nov.  14,  2004 

Readings:  Mai  3:19-20a;  Ps  98:5-9;  2  Thes  3:7-12;  Lk  21:5-19 

Lo,  the  day  is  coming  (hlal  3:19) 


THERE  IS  always  a  great  deal 
of  emotion  in  anticipation  of 
"the  day,"  whether  that  be  a 
wedding  day,  the  first  day  of 
vacation,  opening  day  at  the  ballpark  or 
the  day  of  discharge  from  the  service — to 
name  but  a  few  important  days  in  the  lives 
of  many  of  us.  In  such  cases,  not  only  is  the 
day  enjoyed  for  itself;  it  also  promises 
many  more  wonderful  days  in  the  future. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  days 
that  strike  fear  and  dread  in  our  hearts, 
such  as  the  day  we  lose  our  job,  the  day  of 
the  death  of  a  loved  one,  the  day  we  are 
sent  out  to  fight  a  war.  These  days  thrust 
us  into  sadness  and  struggle  with  little  or 
no  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

The  Day  of  the  Lord  was  always  a  day 
of  anticipation  for  the  people  of  ancient 
Israel.  Originally  it  was  perceived  as  a  day 
of  fulfillment.  It  was  the  moment  in  histo- 
ry when  all  of  the  promises  made  by  God 
would  come  to  completion,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  God  would  enjoy  them  forever, 
promises  of  peace  and  prosperity,  of  con- 
tentment and  harmony.  Many  of  the 
prophets  looked  forward  to  that  day  and 
described  it  in  terms  that  remind  us  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  before  Adam  and  Eve 
sinned  and  were  driven  out.  Jesus  claimed 
that  this  long-awaited  day  was  dawning  as 
he  inaugurated  the  reign  of  God. 

But  the  sinfulness  of  the  people 
required  that  there  be  a  period  of  purging 
before  that  fulfillment  could  come  to  pass. 
For  this  reason,  some  of  the  prophets 
warned  that  the  Day  of  the  Lord  would 
first  be  a  day  of  suffering.  They  even  com- 
pared that  suffering  to  the  pangs  that  pre- 
ceded birth,  a  symbol  of  new  life  coming 
out  of  suffering.  In  fact,  such  suffering  was 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "birth  pangs 
of  the  messiah."  Today's  readings  focus  on 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


the  painful  aspects  of  "that  day." 

The  prophet  Malachi  shows  us 
both  dimensions  of  that  future 
day.  For  the  sinful,  it  will  be  a 
day  of  fiery  purification;  for  the 
righteous,  it  will  be  a  day  of  heal- 
ing. The  Gospel  reading  is  quite 
explicit  about  the  suffering  that  will 
take  place.  The  description  found 
there  may  have  originally  been  written 
to  exhort  the  persecuted  Christians  to 
remain  faithful  regardless  of  the  cost. 
They  were  encouraged  to  perceive  their 
very  real  distress  as  the  purification  that 
would  precede  the  coming  of  the  final  age 
of  fulfillment. 

Like  all  the  Bible's  depictions  of  the 
future,  these  descriptions  are  symbolic  in 
nature.  They  are  meant  to  inspire  believ- 
ers to  derive  whatever  good  they  can  from 
life's  inevitable  suffering.  Contrary  to 
what  some  people  might  think,  they  do 
not  point  to  specific  historical  occur- 
rences; they  are  not  blueprints  of  the 
events  taking  place  in  our  own  world. 
Rather,  they  are  goads  meant  to  spur  us  on 
with  steadfastness.  "By  your  perseverance 
you  will  secure  your  lives." 

The  early  Christians  believed  that 
after  Jesus'  resurrection  and  ascension,  he 
would  return  and  bring  all  things  to  com- 
pletion. Some,  it  seems,  felt  that  since  the 
day  of  fulfillment  had  already  dawned  with 
the  coming  oi  Jesus,  all  they  had  to  do  u  as 
wait  for  his  return.  It  is  this  attitude  that 
Paul  criticized.  He  placed  himself  before 
the  Thessalonians  as  an  example  to  follow. 
He  worked  hard  and  was  a  burden  to  no 
one.  So  should  they  all  work,  and  if  any- 
one refused  to  do  so,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  live  off  of  the  community:  "nei- 
ther should  that  one  eat."  hi  other  words, 
Christians  must  assume  their  fair  share  of 
responsibility  in  this  world  as  they  await 
the  final  dawning  of  the  time  of  fulfill- 
ment. 

Today's  readings  reflect  the  suffering 


side  of  our  faith,  a  faith  that  claims  that 
God  can  bring  life  out  of  death.  It  also 
insists  that  the  age  of  fulfillment,  which  is 
the  age  of  new  life,  will  not  dawn  until  we 
are  purified  of  our  sinfulness.  Thus  life's 
inescapable  suffering,  if  accepted  and 
endured  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  can  act  as  a 
purifying  agent.  Today  the  challenge  of 
acceptance  and  endurance  is  placed  before 
us. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  consider  the 
advent  of  this  age  of  fulfillment  as  the 
liturgical  year  comes  to  a  close.  During 
the  year  we  have  been  led  through  the 
mysteries  of  death  and  resurrection,  and 
now  the  drama  of  our  faith  is  about  to  be 
brought  to  fulfillment.  Today's  psalm 
reminds  us  just  how  this  drama  will  end: 
"The  Lord. ..comes  to  rule  the  earth;  he 
will  rule  the  world  with  justice  and  the 
peoples  with  equity."  Thus,  though  the 
readings  focus  on  the  suffering  of  "that 
day,"  we  are  reminded  that  the  final  scene 
is  one  of  victory  and  fulfillment.  And  lo, 
that  day  is  surely  coming. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Pray  that  the  inevitable  sufferings  of 
life  may  make  you  a  better  person, 
not  a  bitter  one. 

•  Pray  the  responsorial  psalm, 
remembering  that  ultimately  Christ  tri- 
umphs over  suffering  and  death. 

•  In  what  ways  do  you  help  build  up 
the  community? 
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The  Year  of  the  Eucharist 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  declared  October  2004  through  October  2005  to  be  "T\ie 
Year  of  the  Eucharist."  Here  are  some  of  our  finest  Ignatius  Press  titles  on  the 
subject  of  Eucharistic  teaching  and  devotion. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
THE  EUCHARIST 
Abbot  Vonier 

Written  to  give  lay  Catholics  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the 
Eucharist,  this  book  is  recognized  as  a 
modern  spiritual  classic.  In  remarkably 
clear  and  straightforward  language,  it 
takes  the  reader  step-by-step  into  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  the  Eucharist— a 
religiously  exhilarating  journey  into  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  faith. 

"Remarkable  for  its  balance,  depth,  and  accessibility." 

— Avery  Cardinal  Dulles,  S.J. 

AKDE-P,  210  pages,  Sewn  Softcover,  $12.95 

WORTHY  IS  THE  LAMB 
The  Biblical  Roots  of  the  Mass 

Thomas  J.  Nash 

In  this  exciting  new  book  Thomas 
Nash  refutes  the  common  charge  that 
the  Mass  is  "unbiblical"  in  a  resounding- 
ly biblical  fashion.  The  biblical  roots  of 
the  Mass  go  much  deeper  than  the  Last 
Supper  and  Christ's  Passion.  Old 
Testament  sacrifices  like  Abel's, 
Abraham's  and  the  Passover  all  prefig- 
ure and  are  fulfilled  by  Christ's 
Sacrifice,  which  is  made  present  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
This  book  will  transform  your  understanding  of  and  partic- 
ipation in  the  Mass. 


WITL-P 


Sewn  Softcover,  260  pp,  $15.95 


Our 
lendid 
Eucharist 
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OUR  SPLENDID  EUCHARIST 
Reflections  on  Mass 
and  Sacrament 

Raymond  Moloney,  S.J. 

Our  Splendid  Eucharist  is  not  a  theo- 
logical treatment  of  the  subject,  but 
a  series  of  profound  reflections,  in  sim- 
ple language,  on  the  rich  teaching  and 
beliefs  of  our  Eucharistic  heritage. 

The  approach  throughout  is  medita- 
tive rather  than  speculative,  and  is 
designed  to  bring  to  bear  the  best  of 
istian  tradition  on  Eucharist  spirituality,  and  to  enable 
ordinary  layman  to  deepen  in  their  hearts  what  they 
already  know  and  believe. 

OSE-P,  180  page,  Softcover,  $17.95 
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Is 

Near.  Us 


THF 

HIDDEN 
MANNA 

A  Theology  of  tlx  Huch.inst 


Ignatius 


GOD  IS  NEAR  US 
The  Eucharist:  The  Heart  of  Life 

Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger 

Cardinal  Ratzinger  compellingly 
shows  us  the  biblical,  historical,  and 
theological  dimensions  of  the  Eucharist. 
He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  one's 
personal  devotion  to  and  adoration  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  well  as  for  the 
life  of  the  Church.  He  beautifully  illus- 
trates how  the  omnipotent  God  comes 
intimately  close  to  us  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  the  Heart  of  Life. 
GIN-P  ...  160  pp,  Sewn  Softcover,  $12.95 

ADORATION 
Eucharistic  Prayers 
throughout  Church  History 

Edited  by  Daniel  Guernsey 

Offers  rich  meditation  material 
before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as 
well  as  a  good  preparation  for  the 
Liturgy.  It  provides  prayerful  souls  with 
inspiring  insights  on  the  Eucharist  from 
the  wealth  of  Church  teaching  -  the 
Church  Fathers,  great  saints,  popes, 
councils,  Scripture. 
,  .  .  250  pp,  Sewn  Softcover,  $14.95 

THE  HIDDEN  MANNA 
A  Theology  of  the  Eucharist 

Fr.  James  T.  O'Connor 

This  is  a  profound,  readable  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  great 
Mysteiy  of  the  Eucharist  from  apostolic 
times  to  the  present  day.  Using  every 
possible  source,  from  Church  Fathers, 
Scripture,  the  writings  of  Popes,  coun- 
cils, saints  and  more,  O'Connor  presents 
a  beautifully  thorough  and  inspiring 
study  of  the  Eucharist. 
HM-P  .  .  .  382  pp,  Sewn  Softcover,  $17.95 
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KNOW  HIM  IN  THE 
BREAKING  OF  THE  BREAD 
A  Guide  to  the  Mass 

Fr.  Francis  Randolph 

This  book  explains  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  Mass  and  their  mean- 
ing for  lay  people.  Fr.  Randolph  goes 
through  the  Mass  looking  at  the  origin 
and  purpose  of  the  various  elements, 
and  relating  them  to  the  reader's  expe- 
rience of  prayer  and  the  Christian  life. 
The  riches  of  the  Mass  come  alive. 
KHBB-P  ...  216  pp,  Softcover,  $12.95 
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Of  Many  Things 


THE  CLOSING  of  more  than 
60  parishes  in  Boston  was 
the  big  news  among 
Catholics  when  I  again 
spent  a  week's  vacation  in  the  rectory 
of  St.  Alan,-  of  the  Angels,  a  small, 
Jesuit-staffed  church  in  Roxbury,  one 
of  the  city's  poorest  sections.  I 
arrived  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  June 
that  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
Sundays  when  the  pastor  was  contin- 
uing to  call  on  parishioners  to  write 
letters  to  the  archbishop  appealing 
his  decision  to  close  the  parish.  Piles 
of  photocopies  of  the  letters  lay  on 
the  floor  in  the  rectory  office,  ready 
to  be  mailed  out.  The  message  of  one 
letter  reflected  the  feeling  of  many 
parishioners,  who  had  written  in 
often  scrawling  hands  and  with  some- 
times uncertain  grammar  and 
spelling:  "It's  the  first  church  where  I 
feel  like  I'm  home." 

The  combination  rectory-social 
hall  is  a  Victorian  house  that  long 
antedates  the  modest  brick  church 
beside  it.  Bag  in  hand,  I  made  my 
way  upstairs  to  what  had  been  the 
room  where  Paul  Farmer — one  of  my 
humanitarian-aid  heros — lived  during 
his  time  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  20  years  ago,  in  preparation 
for  his  life's  work  in  Haiti.  There  he 
has  built  a  hospital  for  the  poor  of 
that  very  poor  country.  Just  prior  to 
my  visit,  I  had  read  Tracy  Kidder's 
book  about  Farmer's  life  and  work, 
Mountains  Beyond  Mountains:  The 
Quest  of  Dr.  Paul  Fanner,  A  Man  Who 
Would  Cure  the  World.  Since  Dr. 
Farmer  spends  part  of  each  year 
teaching  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  he  has  stayed  in  touch  with 
St.  Alan  's.  Hearing  of  the  threatened 
closure,  he  too  wrote  to  the  archbish- 
op. 

To  blame  the  archbishop,  howev- 
er, would  be  unfair,  given  the  arch- 
diocese's severe  financial  problems. 
!  here  is  also  the  painful  fact  of  the 
-dwindling  number  of  priests — 
the  result  both  of  a  drop  in  priestly 
ions  and  the  aging  of  those  still 
ive  ministry.  The  priest  short- 
e  to  w  orsen  in  the  coming 
.  then,  can  all  the  parishes 
:n?  St.  Alan's  pastor,  as 
he  loves  the  parish,  also  sees 


this  wider  picture.  He  spoke  to  me  of 
the  demographic  shift  that  has  taken 
place.  One  example  is  South  Boston. 
"In  the  1950's,  it  was  largely 
Catholic,  and  church  attendance  was 
high,"  he  said.  "Now  there  are  fewer 
people  overall,  and  a  smaller  percent- 
age are  Catholic  as  the  area  is  becom- 
ing genrrified.  No  one  is  saying, 
'Don't  trim  the  sails,'"  he  concluded, 
"but  given  our  unique  blend  of  races 
and  cultures — Hispanic,  black,  white, 
even  Laotians — many  of  us  here  do 
have  a  'why  us?'  feeling.  Even  finan- 
cially, we're  making  it." 

During  the  week,  I  spent  time 
with  parishioners  who  gather  in  the 
rectory  for  weekday  morning  Mass, 
followed  by  coffee  around  the  news- 
paper-strewn table  in  the  kitchen. 
.Among  the  regulars  is  Janice,  an 
.African-American  who  has  been 
attending  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels  for 
over  40  years.  "What  are  your  feel- 
ings about  St.  Mary's?"  I  asked  her 
one  morning.  "It's  a  second  home  to 
me,"  she  replied  with  firmness, 
adding:  "It's  the  only  church  rectory  I 
know  of  where  parishioners  can  come 
in  whenever  they  want,  and  sit  here  at 
the  table  and  talk  over  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee." Janice  told  me  that  the  day 
before,  a  man  from  an  evangelical 
church  knocked  on  the  rectory  door 
offering  to  buy  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels:  "I  sent  him  packing,"  she  said. 

My  final  Sunday  at  St.  Mary's, 
parishioners  came  together  for  a  single 
combined  Mass  instead  of  the  regular 
three.  Afterward,  under  a  brilliantly 
blue  sky,  they  joined  in  a  symbolic 
"hands  around  the  church"  ceremony 
outside,  to  emphasize  their  sense  of 
unity  in  the  face  of  the  possible  clo- 
sure. Joining  with  them,  I  could  clearly 
see  in  their  varied  features  and  skin 
colors  the  church's  multicultural  com- 
position and  the  parishioners'  strong 
sense  of  bonding  with  one  another. 
Along  with  the  pastor,  they  still  cling 
to  the  hope  that  their  appeal  will  be 
granted. 

"But  come  what  may,"  the  pastor 
said,  "we  have  to  try  to  see  where  God 
is  for  us  in  all  of  this."  "Overall,"  he 
added,  "the  hardest  part  is  waiting  to 
hear  what  will  happen." 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Pledging 
Allegiance 

GREGORY  LEE  JOHNSON  turned  up  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  for  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  1984.  To  show  his  con- 
tempt for  the  policies  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  Mr.  Johnson  burned  an 
American  flag,  while  other  demonstrators  shouted 
approval. 

A  Texas  criminal  court  convicted  Mr.  Johnson  of  flag 
desecration,  but  in  June  1989  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
overturned  that  conviction  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  The  court 
ruled  that  burning  a  flag  during  a  political  protest  amount- 
ed to  "expressive  conduct  within  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment." 

The  justices  were  agreed,  however,  that  the  flag  is  a 
unique  symbol  of  nationhood  and  national  unity.  It  has, 
said  Justice  William  Brennan  in  his  opinion  for  the  court, 
a  "deservedly  cherished  place  in  our  community." 

For  Americans  the  flag  serves  much  the  same  symbolic 
function  that  die  crown  serves  for  the  British.  It  must  be 
admitted,  though,  that  for  a  banner  supposedly  signifying 
national  unity,  the  U.S.  flag  has  provoked  plenty  of  discord 
and  continues  to  do  so.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
when  it  is  a  question  of  the  daily  recitation  of  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  in  public  school  classrooms. 

The  most  recent  tensions  have  been  stirred  by  the 
words  "under  God,"  which  Congress  added  to  the  pledge 
in  1954.  In  California,  Michael  Newdow,  M.D.,  an  atheist, 
sued  to  have  these  words  removed  from  the  pledge,  as 
recited  by  his  daughter  in  kindergarten.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  upheld  Dr.  Newdow,  but  on 
June  14  of  this  year  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  overturned 
that  decision  by  a  vote  of  8  to  0.  Five  justices,  however, 
joined  in  that  decision  simply  because  they  considered  that 
Dr.  Newdow  lacked  standing  to  bring  the  case.  The  child's 
mother  is  not  married  to  Dr.  Newdow,  and  it  is  she  who 
has  charge  of  their  daughter's  education  and  is  in  favor  of 
recitation  of  the  pledge  with  the  words  "under  God" 
retained. 

Dr.  Newdow  told  reporters  that  some  of  his  atheist 
friends  will  be  bringing  similar  lawsuits  of  their  own. 
Perhaps  they  will,  but  in  the  meanwhile  millions  of  school 
children  will  be  saluting  the  flag.  This  is  a  good  time, 


therefore,  to  ask  schools  and  families  just  how  they  think 
the  pledge  can  best  be  handled. 

Most  adults  do  not  know  exactly  what  children  think 
about  the  flag  salute,  nor  do  they  remember  exactly  what 
recitation  of  the  pledge  meant  to  them  when  they  were 
second  graders.  It  is  a  fair  guess,  though,  that  saluting  the 
flag  is  a  simple,  routine  way  of  bringing  students,  especial- 
ly the  younger  ones,  to  order — a  signal  that  now  is  the 
time  to  quiet  down  and  allowr  the  teacher  to  talk. 

If  that  is  the  practical  purpose  of  the  salute,  it  should 
not  be  hard  to  replace  it  with  a  substitute  that  would  do  as 
well — a  song,  perhaps,  or  a  reading  of  announcements  for 
the  day.  If  that  were  done,  the  ritual  of  the  pledge  could  be 
made  more  effective  by  using  it  less  often.  It  could  be 
reserved  for  general  assemblies  or  important  occasions. 

At  these  times,  the  pledge  would  have  more  signifi- 
cance if  there  had  been  beforehand  some  instruction  about 
the  history  of  the  flag  and  its  meaning.  In  all  such  teach- 
ing, it  should  also  be  made  clear  that  recitation  of  the 
pledge  is  voluntary. 

What  about  the  words  "under  God"?  From  the  point 
of  view  of  religion,  it  is  not  very  important  that  they  be 
retained.  Americans  believe  that  the  state  has  been  created 
by  men  and  women,  not  by  God.  All  the  same,  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  life  of  the  country  is  implicitly  recog- 
nized in  the  U.S.  Constitution,  even  though  the  word 
itself  does  not  appear.  For  instance,  in  certain  circum- 
stances the  swearing  of  an  oath  is  required,  and  its  formula 
includes  an  invocation  of  God,  with  alternatives  available 
for  unbelievers. 

in  any  case,  it  is  beneficial  to  have  the  state  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  the  beliefs  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens 
while  recognizing  at  the  same  time  the  absolutely  equal 
civil  rights  of  those  who  do  not  believe. 

The  existence  of  this  religious  faith  in  the  life  of  the 
national  community  was  once  underscored  by  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  an  inveterate  liberal.  In  the  1952  case 
of  Zorach  v.  Clauson,  the  court  authorized  released  time 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  public  school  students  dur- 
ing school  hours,  but  away  from  public  school  buildings. 
In  delivering  the  court's  opinion,  Justice  Douglas  said  in 
part:  "We  are  a  religious  people  whose  institutions  presup- 
pose a  Supreme  Being....  We  find  no  constitutional 
requirement  which  makes  it  necessary  for  government  to 
be  hostile  to  and  throw  its  weight  against  efforts  to  widen 
the  effective  scope  of  religious  influence." 

To  which  words  many,  if  not  most,  Americans  are  like- 
ly to  say  amen. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


U.S.  Bishops  to  Vote  on  Adult  Catechism,  New  Conference  President 


When  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  meet  in 
mid-November,  they  will  be  asked  to 
approve  a  first-ever  U.S.  national  cate- 
chism for  adults  and  elect  a  new  president 
to  lead  them  for  the  next  three  years. 
They  will  also  be  asked  to  vote  on  joining 
a  new  national  ecumenical  association, 
Christian  Churches  Together  in  the 
USA. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  public 
issues  the  bishops  have  faced  over  the  past 
year  will  come  up  on  the  floor  in  the  form 
of  a  report  by  their  task  force  on  how 
bishops  should  deal  with  Catholic  public- 
officials  whose  policy  positions  contradict 
Catholic  teachings  on  fundamental  issues 
such  as  abortion.  This  became  a  major 
issue  in  die  2004  presidential  election 
because  the  Democratic  candidate, 
Senator  John  F.  Kerry  of  Mass- 
achusetts, is  a  Catholic  who  is  pro- 
choice  and  supports  embryonic  stem- 
cell  research.  By  the  time  the  bishops 
meet  on  Nov.  15-18,  however, 
Election  Day  will  be  past. 

Same-sex  marriage  has  been  another 
controversial  issue  this  year,  with  more 
than  a  dozen  states  debating  state  con- 
stitutional amendments  to  protect  the 
traditional  definition  of  marriage  as 
between  one  man  and  one  woman. 
These  debates  came  after  the  court- 
ordered  legalization  of  same-sex  mar- 
riages in  Massachusetts.  The  bishops,  who 
have  called  for  protection  of  marriage's 
traditional  definition  by  amending  federal 
and  state  constitutions,  will  be  asked  to 
approve  the  writing  of  a  pastoral  letter  on 
marriage,  making  it  the  centerpiece  for  a 
multiyear  National  Pastoral  Initiative  on 
Marriage. 

The  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  which 
emerged  in  2002,  will  also  have  a  place  on 
the  November  agenda.  The  bishops  will 
be  asked  to  approve  the  inclusion  in  the 
annual  audits  of  diocesan  compliance  of 
ly  data  on  new  reports  of  alleged 
>t  in  their  dioceses,  how  many  cases 
es<  >h  ed  during  the  year  and  associ- 
ated costs.  They  will  also  be  asked  to 
.  contingency  plan  to  assure  a 
orri  diance  audit  of  dioceses  in  2005,  in 
the  review  and  revision  of  the  bish- 


ops' child  protection  charter,  which  calls 
for  such  audits,  is  not  completed  by  June 
2005  as  planned. 

The  bishops  have  received  proposed 
revisions  to  the  charter,  but  voting  on  a 
revised  charter  is  not  on  the  November 
agenda.  Instead,  they  are  being  asked  to 
hold  structured  consultations  on  the  pro- 
posed revisions  in  diocesan  and  regional 
meetings  around  the  country  and  to  mail 
in  the  results  of  those  consultations  by 
mid-January,  so  that  a  final  revised  draft 
can  be  presented  for  debate  and  a  vote 
when  the  bishops  meet  in  June  2005. 

The  Committee  on  Liturgy  will  ask  the 
bishops  to  approve  three  Spanish  texts  for 
liturgical  use  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  a  revised  rite  for  the  baptism  of  chil- 


Pope  John  Paul  II  meets  with  U.S.C.C.B.  officials  at  the  Vatican 
on  Oct.  19:  Msgr.  William  P.  Fay,  general  secretary;  Bishop 
William  S.  Skylstad.  vice  president;  and  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregory,  president. 

dren,  a  revised  rite  of  matrimony  and  a 
blessing  for  girls  on  their  15th  birthday, 
which  is  to  be  included  in  future  editions 
of  the  Spanish-language  book  of  blessings. 

As  another  step  to  increase  U.S. 
Catholic  collaboration  with  and  assistance 
to  die  church  in  Africa,  they  will  be  asked 
to  form  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  Aid  the 
Church  in  Africa.  One  of  its  functions  will 
be  to  collect  and  distribute  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  the  church  in  Africa,  which 
is  young  and  rapidly  growing  but  finan- 
ciallv  poor. 

The  proposed  U.S.  Catholic  catechism 
for  adults  is  a  456-page  document,  now  in 
draft  form,  that  was  sent  to  the  bishops 
before  the  meeting.  It  follows  the  four- 
part  general  structure  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Catholic  Church  issued  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  1992:  creed,  sacraments,  moral 
life,  prayer.  But  it  is  adapted  in  many  ways 
to  address  specific  issues,  concerns  and 


questions  arising  from  the  context  in 
which  U.S.  Catholics  must  understand 
and  practice  their  faith. 

Each  of  the  36  chapters  opens  with  a 
story  or  lesson  of  faith.  These  often  draw 
on  examples  from  U.S.  Catholic  events  or 
the  lives  of  American  Catholics  whose 
names  and  contributions  should  be  part  of 
the  common  cultural  awareness  in  the 
U.S.  church.  Each  chapter  ends  with  a 
meditation  and  prayer. 

hi  between  are  a  narrative  exposition 
and  application  of  the  teaching  of  that 
chapter,  sidebars,  questions  for  discussion 
and  a  series  of  brief  doctrinal  statements 
on  the  topic.  Many  of  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments are  drawn  from  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  there  are  also  cita- 
tions from  Scripture,  church  councils 
and  other  sources. 

If  the  proposal  to  participate  in 
Christian  Churches  Together  is 
approved,  it  will  mark  the  first  time  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Church  has  become  a 
member  of  such  a  national  ecumenical 
association  of  churches.  C.C.T.'s  pur- 
pose is  to  enable  churches  and  national 
Christian  organizations  to  grow  closer 
together  in  Christ,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  Christian  witness  in 
the  world. 

Catholic  churches  belong  to  national 
church  councils  in  70  countries  around 
the  world.  The  U.S.  church  has  collabo- 
rated with  but  never  been  part  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  U.S.A.  When  the  possibility  of 
Catholic  membership  was  explored  in  the 
1970's,  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  was  the 
fact  that  as  the  N.C.C.  is  structured,  the 
Catholic  Church  would  dominate  if  it 
became  a  member. 

The  N.C.C.'s  member  churches,  chiefly 
of  the  Orthodox  and  historic  Protestant 
families,  represent  only  about  one-third  of 
all  U.S.  Christians.  The  N.C.C.  has  pro- 
moted formation  of  the  C.C.T.  as  a  means 
to  promote  greater  ecumenical  under- 
standing and  witness  among  those  outside 
the  N.C.C,  especially  the  Catholic 
Church  and  churches  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Pentecostal  families. 

At  the  end  of  the  November  meeting, 
Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville, 
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111.,  completes  his  three-year  term  as  pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  and  Bishop  William  S.  Skylstad 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  ends  his  term  as  vice 
president.  Their  successors  will  be  elected 
during  the  meeting.  Traditionally,  the 
vice  president  has  been  elected  president. 

Bishop  Gregory,  elected  in  November 
2001,  guided  the  U.S.  church  through  the 
greatest  crisis  it  has  faced  in  its  history, 
the  clergy  sexual  abuse  crisis  that  erupted 
in  Boston  in  January  2002  and  rapidly 
spread  nationwide.  He  also  is  the  first 
black  bishop  to  be  elected  conference 
president. 

By  U.S.C.C.B.  rules,  other  conference 
officers  and  the  chairmen  of  standing 
committees  are  elected  a  year  in  advance 
of  taking  office. 

This  year  the  bishops  are  to  elect  a 
treasurer-elect  of  the  conference  and  the 
chairmen-elect  of  14  U.S.C.C.B  commit- 
tees for  African-American  Catholics, 
canonical  affairs,  catechesis,  ecumenical 
and  interreligious  affairs,  education,  evan- 
gelization, Hispanic  affairs,  laity,  liturgy, 
marriage  and  family,  priestly  formation, 
relationship  between  Eastern  and  Latin 
Catholic  churches,  science  and  human 
values,  and  international  policy. 

They  will  also  elect  delegates  and  alter- 
nates to  represent  the  U.S.C.C.B.  in 
Rome  at  the  world  Synod  of  Bishops  on 
the  Eucharist  in  October  2005.  By 
Vatican  rule  those  elected  are  not  to  be 
named  publicly  until  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  pope. 

They  will  be  asked  to  approve  a  consol- 
idated U.S.C.C.B.  budget  of  $129.4  mil- 
lion for  2005,  about  $2.3  million  more 
than  the  2004  budget  but  $2  million  less 
than  the  2003  budget. 

In  Catholic  Italy,  Abortion 
Is  Not  an  Issue 

When  more  than  1 ,000  of  Italy's  most 
politically  active  Catholics  met  in  early 
October,  Pope  John  Paul  II  sent  them  a 
message  urging  greater  church  influence 
on  such  issues  as  the  family,  the  media, 
economic  justice  and  globalization. 

Reflecting  the  political  priorities  of  the 
church  in  Italy,  the  pope  did  not  mention 
abortion.  In  fact,  during  the  four  days  of 
nonstop  speeches  and  roundtables  at  the 
44th  annual  Social  Week  in  Bologna, 
church  leaders  never  seriously  confronted 


abortion,  which  has  been  legal  in  Italy 
since  1978. 

"This  is  symptomatic,"  Carlo  Casini, 
president  of  Italy's  Pro-Life  Movement, 
said  in  an  interview  on  Oct.  12.  "A  fairly 
high  percentage  of  Italian  Catholics  are 
not  willing  to  push  strongly  on  abortion 
because  they  consider  it  secondary.  It's  an 
issue  that  divides  Catholics  politically,  so 
the  feeling  is  that  it's  better  not  to  talk 
about  it,"  he  said. 

The  pope,  whose  own  Diocese  of 
Rome  has  the  highest  abortion  rate  in  the 
country,  has  strongly  and  consistendy 
preached  a  pro-life  message  to  Italians, 
but  that  has  not  been  translated  into 
political  activism  among  leading 
Catholics.  Abortion  was  not  an  issue  in 
the  last  major  political  elections  in  2003. 

The  idea  of  making  abortion  a  linnus 
test  issue  for  political  candidates  rarely,  if 
ever,  enters  die  minds 
of  Italian  voters. 
"Abortion  here  in  Italy 
is  not  seen  as  the  only 
issue  or  the  decisive 
issue.  Catholics  end  up 
voting  for  political 
parties  that  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  abor- 
tion, because  they 
share  the  parties'  posi- 
tions on  other  things," 
said  Casini. 

Casini,  whose 
movement  often 
struggles  to  get  local 
support  tor  the  annual 
pro-life  celebration, 
said  the  Italian  church 
hierarchy  also  has 
been  hesitant  to  push 
the  abortion  question 
in  die  political  arena. 
The  fight  against 
abortion  has  largely 
been  left  to  pro-life 
groups,  he  said. 

One  event  that  has 
strongly  conditioned 
the  pro-life  movement 
in  Italy  is  die  1981  ref- 
erendum on  the  abor- 
tion law.  The  referen- 
dum, heavily  promoted 
by  the  church,  failed, 
with  only  32  percent 
of  Italians  voting  to 


repeal  the  law.  Church  leaders  were  stung 
by  the  results,  and  the  anti-abortion  effort 
in  Italy  has  been  regrouping  ever  since. 

Casini  said  Italy's  Catholic  history  is 
not  making  things  easier  on  the  abortion 
front.  He  said  Italians  often  view  abortion 
as  simply  the  latest  chapter  in  a  long- 
standing church-state  battle  in  the  sphere 
of  politics.  In  the  United  States,  die  abor- 
tion debate  is  free  of  these  historical 
antagonisms  and  cuts  more  across  denom- 
inational lines. 

In  recent  weeks,  Italians  have  been 
hearing  and  reading  more  about  abortion, 
not  as  an  issue  in  Italy,  but  in  coverage  of 
the  U.S.  election  campaign.  In  particular, 
Italian  media  have  focused  on  the  state- 
ment by  a  few  U.S.  bishops  that  it  would 
be  sinful  to  vote  for  Senator  John  Kern 
because  of  his  support  for  legal  abortion. 
They  have  treated  this  as  an  interesting 


DAMAGED  CHURCH  IN  IRAQ. 
Iraqis  gather  outside  a  dam- 
aged Catholic  church  in 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  following  a 
bomb  blast  at  the  church  on 
Oct.  16.  Bombs  damaged  five 
Baghdad  churches  in  coordinat 
ed  early  morning  attacks,  but 
there  were  no  casualties,  an 
Interior  Ministry  official  said. 
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and  somewhat  curious  political  approach 
by  the  church.  No  one  is  suggesting  that 
it  be  imported  into  Italy. 


Vatican  Did  Not  Respond 
on  Excommunication 

An  official  at  die  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  said  a  California 
canon  lawyer  seeking  a  formal  decree  of 
heresy  against  Senator  John  F.  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts,  Democratic  presidential 
nominee,  has  misrepresented  his  contact 
with  the  Vatican  office.  "The 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  has  had  no  contact  with  Mr.  [Marc] 
Balestrieri,"  said  Augustine  DiNoia,  O.P., 
undersecretary  of  the  congregation.  "His 
claim  that  the  private  letter  he  received 
from  Father  Basil  Cole  [O.P.]  is  a  Vatican 
response  is  completely  without  merit," 
Father  DiNoia  told  Catholic  News 
Service  on  Oct.  19,  declining  to  discuss 
the  matter  further. 

Mr.  Balestrieri  is  the  head  of  De  Fide, 
described  on  its  Web  site  as  an  organiza- 
tion created  "to  deal  with  the  burgeoning 
scandal  of  Catholic  politicians  supporting 
the  'right  to  choose'  murder."  In  an  inter- 
view on  Oct.  1 5  on  the  Eternal  Word 


Television  Network  and  in  a  statement  of 
Oct.  18  posted  on  his  Web  site,  Balestrieri 
said  he  had  "received  a  written  response 
prompted  by  the  Vatican's  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  affirming 
that  Catholic  politicians  who  persist  in 
supporting  the  right  to  abortion  are  'auto- 
matically excommunicated."' 

National  Review  Board 
Gets  New  Chair,  Members 

The  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  has  appointed  a  new 
chairman  and  five  new  members  to  the 
National  Review  Board  for  the  protection 
of  children.  The  U.S.C.C.B  president, 
Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville, 
111.,  announced  the  appointments  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Oct.  15.  He 
named  Nicholas  P.  Cafardi,  dean  of  the 
law  school  of  Duquesne  University  in 
Pittsburgh  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
two-year-old  board,  as  chairman.  He  will 
serve  through  the  conclusion  of  his  term 
on  the  board  in  June  2005. 

The  new  members,  all  appointed  to 
three-year  terms  that  will  end  on  Oct.  3 1 , 
2007,  are:  Patricia  O'Donnell  Ewers,  an 
educational  consultant  who  was  president 


of  Pace  University  in  New  York  from 
1990  to  2000;  Angelo  P.  Giardino,  M.D., 
vice  president  for  clinical  affairs  at  St. 
Christopher's  Hospital  for  Children  in 
Philadelphia;  Ralph  I.  Lancaster  Jr.,  an 
attorney  at  the  Pierce  Atwood  law  firm  in 
Portland,  Me.;  Judge  Michael  R.  Merz,  a 
federal  magistrate  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio, 
in  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  Joseph  P. 
Russoniello,  dean  of  the  San  Francisco 
Law  School  and  senior  counsel  and  resi- 
dent in  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the 
law  firm  Cooley  Godward  LLP. 

News  Briefs 

•  Jewish,  Christian  and  Muslim  authori- 
ties must  protest  publicly  when  any  reli- 


gious person,  symbol  or  sacred  place  is  the 
object  of  disrespect,  said  representatives  of 
the  Vatican  and  of  the  Chief  Rabbinate  of 
Israel.  "We  call  on  them  to  educate  their 
communities  to  behave  with  respect  and 
dignity  toward  people  and  toward  their 
attachment  to  their  faith,"  said  a  statement 
issued  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  on  Oct. 
17-19  of  the  dialogue  committee  spon- 
sored by  the  Vatican's  Commission  for 
Religious  Relations  With  the  Jewrs  and  the 
Chief  Rabbinate  of  Israel. 

•  A  survey  of  U.S.  dioceses  by  the  U.S. 
bishops'  Committee  on  Marriage  and 
Family  Life  and  figures  provided  by 
Catholic  Engaged  Encounter  indicated 
that  at  least  8 1  percent  of  the  couples  mar- 
ried in  the  Catholic  Church  in  2003  took 
part  in  marriage  preparation  programs 
that  year. 

•  Governments  must  do  more  to  fight  the 
abuse  and  exploitation  of  children  within 
their  borders  and  beyond,  Pope  John  Paul 
II  said.  "No  one  can  be  silent  or  remain 
indifferent  when  innocent  children  suffer 
or  are  marginalized  and  wounded  in  their 
dignity  as  human  persons,"  the  pope  said 
on  Oct.  18. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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What's  in  your  heart? 


Sometimes  our  hearts 
desire  more  than  a  job. 


The  0 


Society  of  Jesus 


X 


Please  pray 
for  religious  life. 


Of  Other  Things 


Halloween  Magic 

did  something  adults 
often  have  trouble  with:  I  had  fan.' 


I AM  CUTTING  CIRCLES  out  of 
bright  orange  construction  paper 
and  turning  them  into  jack-o'- 
lanterns.  As  the  pile  of  scraps 
grows  higher,  I  find  myself  thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  unusual  challenge  of 
using  magic  markers  to  make  scary-look- 
ing teeth. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  volunteered  to 
take  over  bulletin  board  duty  at  the  the- 
ology library  where  I  work.  We  get  hun- 
dreds of  new  books  each  month,  and  a 
different  array  of  jackets  is  displayed  on 
the  board  to  reflect  the  seasons. 

My  computer  is  down  this  morning, 
so  I  decide  to  make  good  use  of  the  time. 
And  as  I  sit  sketching  colorful  letters  for 
the  Halloween  board,  students  passing  by 
have  a  similar  reaction.  "That  looks  like 
fun,"  one  says,  and  another  adds,  "Oh, 
those  are  beautiful!" 

"It's  like  being  a  child  again,"  I 
remark  to  one  student,  and  she  nods. 

Later,  I  realize  that  the  few  hours  of 
cutting,  pasting  and  sketching  had 
wiped  out  the  serious,  very  adult  voice 
that  is  always  dominating  my  thoughts. 
I'm  not  sure  if  everyone  is  entertained 
by  a  steady  mental  conversation;  and  I 
hesitate  to  admit  that  I  am,  for  fear  I  will 
be  branded  as  insane.  But  let  me  wel- 
come you  to  my  world  for  a  typical  few 
minutes: 

/  wonder  if  I  should  take  our  cat  to  the 
vet.  She  looked  a  bit  poorly  this  morning. 
Wonder  what  it  would  cost.  Of  course, 
money  should  not  be  a  consideration,  but  it  is 
for  me.  Spent  too  much  on  clothes  last 
month.  Vm  going  to  have  to  cut  back.  With 
the  way  taxes  are  going,  I  fear  that  some  day 
well  have  to  move  to  a  less  expensive  neigh- 
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borhood.  But,  oh,  how  I  would  hate  to  leave 
our  community.  , 

As  I  sit  piecing  together  the  jack-o'- 
lanterns,  something  marvelous  happens. 
Somehow,  the  rainbow  markers,  the 
glue,  the  scissors  and  the  sheaves  of 
paper  seem  to  be  working  some  sort  of 
magic.  And  as  I  lose  myself  in  the  colors 
and  textures,  the  voice  is  silenced. 

Later  that  day  I  remember  that  Jesus 
had  admonished  his  disciples  that  they 
could  not  find  heaven  unless  they  expe- 
rienced a  major  change  of  heart:  "I  tell 
you  the  truth,  unless  you  change  and 
become  like  little  children,  you  will 
never  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

As  with  so  many  of  his  teachings, 
this  is  a  huge  challenge,  and  one  that 
may  lose  its  shock  value  the  more  we 
hear  it  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit.  But 
as  I  colored  and  cut  and  pasted,  I  won- 
dered whether  his  advice  could  be  trans- 
lated rather  loosely,  "Lighten  up!" 

After  all,  adults  carry  around  a 
rather  hefty  self,  and  surely  I  am  the 
worst  offender.  I  haul  around  a  huge 
storehouse  of  memories,  good  and  bad, 
along  with  a  ton  of  expectations,  fears, 
insecurities,  longings  and  other  mental 
clutter. 

Even  when  I  appear  to  be  sitting 
silently  at  my  desk  doing  my  everyday 
computer  tasks,  the  truth  is  that  the 
voice  is  droning  on  and  on  in  my  brain: 
/  hope  my  doctor  s  appointment  will  turn  out 
O.K.  Did  I  do  that  breast  self-exam  right 
last  month?  And.  oh  no,  I  have  to  schedule 
that  mammogram  too.  I  sure  hope  the  doc- 
tor does//  V  find  anything. 

Every  time  I  read  Jesus'  words  about 
becoming  childlike,  I  have  to  admit  I  get 
somewhat  defensive.  And  then  comes  the 
voice:  Being  childlike  may  be  easy  for  saints, 
but  not  for  ordina/y  people  like  me.  Hoiv  are 
ire  supposed  to  become  like  children?  What 
about  our  responsibilities?  Oh,  how  I  wish 
Jesus  had  left  us  a  clearer  map  showing  the 
way  to  heaven. 


Still,  if  you  put  Jesus'  comments 
about  becoming  childlike  alongside  his 
other  comments,  maybe  a  map  does  start 
to  emerge.  Time  and  again,  he  told  his 
friends  to  stop  fretting  about  the  future. 
Perhaps  becoming  childlike  means  trust- 
ing that,  no  matter  what  happens,  God 
will  not  abandon  us. 

Trust,  of  course,  is  what  a  child's 
world  is  all  about.  Children  expect  their 
parents  to  provide  meals,  shelter  and 
clothing.  They  expect  to  be  taken  care  of 
when  they  are  ill  and  protected  when 
they  are  scared. 

Children  are  also  experts  at  having 
fun.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  was  not  held 
captive  by  a  worrisome  mental  voice.  I 
was  too  engrossed  in  whatever  activitv 
had  tempted  me  at  the  moment,  whether 
it  was  playing  hopscotch,  cutting  out 
paper  dolls  or  tending  to  my  pet  turtles. 

I  can  recall  the  hours  my  sister  and  I 
spent  pretending  we  were  horses  gallop- 
ing around  the  backyard.  When  we  tired 
of  that,  we  invented  maps  and  went  hunt- 
ing for  imaginary  buried  treasure. 

No  wonder  children  embrace 
Halloween  with  just  the  right  attitude.  A 
child  knows  how  delightful  it  is  to  dress 
up  as  a  fluffy  dog  or  a  fierce  monster.  We 
adults  too  often  leave  the  masquerading 
to  children,  as  if  becoming  a  ghoul  or  a 
goblin  for  the  evening  was,  well,  below 
our  dignity. 

"Let  the  little  children  come  to  me, 
and  do  not  hinder  them,  for  the  kingdom 
of  God  belongs  to  such  as  these,"  Jesus 
said.  The  kingdom,  1  imagine,  means  a 
dazzling  realm  of  peace  and  joy.  It  is  a 
place  where  we  can  play — and  a  place 
where  children  will  take  us,  if  only  we  will 
follow. 

I  now  have  quite  a  nice  stack  of  paper 
jack-o'-lanterns  on  my  desk.  Some  are 
rather  elaborate  and  downright  scary,  if  I 
do  say  so  myself.  And  as  I  put  away  the 
glue  and  markers,  I  realize  I  have  spent 
the  morning  doing  something  adults 
often  have  trouble  with,  because  we  are 
so  encumbered  with  our  ponderous 
grown-up  selves:  I  have  had  fun. 

What  a  huge  relief  it  was  to  silence 
the  big,  serious  adult  voice  in  my  mind. 
What  heaven  it  was  to  become,  for  just  a 
while,  like  a  little  child. 

Lorraine  V.  Murray 
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Halloween  Mai 

^1  did  something  adi 
often  have  trouble  with:  I 


I AM  CUTTING  CIRCLES  out  of 
bright  orange  construction  paper 
and  turning  them  into  jack-o'- 
lanterns.  As  the  pile  of  scraps 
grows  higher,  I  find  myself  thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  unusual  challenge  of 
using  magic  markers  to  make  scary-look- 
ing teeth. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  volunteered  to 
take  over  bulletin  board  duty  at  the  the- 
ology library  where  I  work.  We  get  hun- 
dreds of  new  books  each  month,  and  a 
different  array  of  jackets  is  displayed  on 
the  board  to  reflect  the  seasons. 

My  computer  is  down  this  morning, 
so  I  decide  to  make  good  use  of  the  time. 
And  as  I  sit  sketching  colorful  letters  for 
the  Halloween  board,  students  passing  by 
have  a  similar  reaction.  "That  looks  like 
fun,"  one  says,  and  another  adds,  "Oh, 
those  are  beautiful!" 

"It's  like  being  a  child  again,"  I 
remark  to  one  student,  and  she  nods. 

Later,  I  realize  that  the  few  hours  of 
cutting,  pasting  and  sketching  had 
wiped  out  the  serious,  very  adult  voice 
that  is  always  dominating  my  thoughts. 
I'm  not  sure  if  everyone  is  entertained 
by  a  steady  mental  conversation;  and  I 
hesitate  to  admit  that  I  am,  for  fear  I  will 
be  branded  as  insane.  But  let  me  wel- 
come you  to  my  world  for  a  typical  few 
minutes: 

/  wonder  if  I  should  take  our  cat  to  the 
vet.  She  looked  a  bit  poorly  this  morning. 
Wonder  what  it  would  cost.  Of  course, 
money  should  not  be  a  consideration,  but  it  is 
for  me.  Spent  too  much  on  clothes  last 
month.  Vm  going  to  have  to  cut  back.  With 
the  way  taxes  are  going,  I  fear  that  some  day 
we  11  have  to  move  to  a  less  expensive  neigh- 
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Politicians,  voters  and  the  principle  of  cooperation 

The  Man  With  a  Ladder 


-  BY  THOMAS  R.  KOPFENSTEINER  - 

In  his  textbook  of  moral  theology,  Henry  Davis,  an  English  Jesuit  the- 
ologian, wrote  that  of  all  the  principles  of  moral  theology7,  the  principle  of  mate- 
rial cooperation  is  the  most  difficult  to  apply.  The  principle  is  used  to  analyze 
the  contribution  one  makes  or  the  assistance  one  gives  to  the  wrongdoing  of 
another. 

The  principle  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops'  Task 
Force  on  Catholics  in  Political  Life,  especially  since  many  of  the  candidates  label  them- 
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selves  pro-choice  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  abortion. 
The  need  to  be  clear  about  the  principle  became  urgent, 
however,  with  one  archbishops  willingness  to  refuse  holy 
Communion  to  certain  legislators  because  of  their  stance  on 
abortion.  He  w  as  followed  by  others,  who  expanded  the 
number  of  critical  issues  to  include  same-sex  relations  and 
stem  cell  research.  Some  even  suggested  that  Catholics  who 
vote  for  these  politicians  may  not  receive  Communion  until 
thev  have  recanted  their  positions  and  have  gone  to  confes- 
sion. Others,  including  Archbishop  William  J.  Levada  of 
San  Francisco  and  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  prefect  of  the 
Vatican's  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith, 
explicitly  refer  to  the  principle  and,  using  its  traditional  cat- 
egories, have  applied  it  in  a  way  that  respects  the  legitimate 
plurality  that  is  inherent  in  the  democratic  process. 

The  Principle 

A  friend  of  mine  once  called  the  principle  of  cooperation  the 
"ladder-holding"  principle.  This  analogy7  helps  explain  the 
categories  of  the  principle  and  brings  the  principle  to  bear  in 
what  has  become  a  most  contentious  issue  as  we  approach  the 
\<  ivember  elections. 

Let  us  say  that  there  are  three  men.  The  first  makes  lad- 
ders; the  second  sells  them  in  his  hardware  store;  the  third 
holds  the  ladder  for  a  friend  who  is  a  burglar.  In  each 
instance,  the  agent  gets  closer  to  the  wrongdoing  (robbing 
houses);  but  only  the  first  two  cooperate  in  a  legitimate  way. 
They  provide  material  assistance  to  the  wrongdoer;  their 
assistance,  however,  is  misused  by  another.  The  man  who 
makes  the  ladder  materially  cooperates  in  a  remote  way.  The 
owner  of  the  hardware  store  materially  cooperates  in  a  prox- 
imate way. 

The  man  who  holds  the  ladder  for  the  burglar,  however, 
cooperates  in  a  formal  way  to  the  extent  that  he  is  a  partner 
in  crime;  he  may  select  the  homes  to  be  robbed,  determine 
the  best  times  to  commit  the  crime  and  encourage  the  actual 
thief  to  hurry  up  and  down  the  ladder  as  fast  as  possible.  Even 
if  our  third  character  tries  to  dissuade  his  friend  from  his  life 
of  crime  and  urges  that  he  take  up  a  new  line  of  work — say, 
painting  houses — his  holding  the  ladder  is  indistinguishable 
from  the  crime.  Though  he  may  not  share  the  intention  of 
the  burglar,  he  is  an  accomplice  who  will  not  be  able  to  ratio- 
nalize his  way  out  when  caught  by  the  police. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  the  encyclical  Evcmgdium  Vhae 
defines  formal  cooperation  as  taking  place  when  "an 

ion. ..can  be  defined  as  a  direct  participation  in  an  act  [that 
' s  wrongful]. ..or  a  sharing  in  the  immoral  intention  of  the 
person  committing  it." 

Formal  cooperation  is  never  allowed;  sin  can  never  be  the 
jeet  of  one  s  choice.  Material  cooperation — either  remote 
oximate — can  be  justified  for  a  proportionate  reason.  If 
and  every  circumstance  of  wrongdoing,  or  even  knowl- 


edge that  wrongdoing  was  to  occur,  were  to  be  exaggerated 
into  formal  cooperation,  however,  then  all  distinctions  with- 
in the  principle  would  collapse. 

An  Application 

Today,  the  textbook  cases  of  the  tradition  will  strike  us  as 
anachronistic:  the  mail  carrier  who  delivers  pornography  on 
his  route,  the  Catholic  musician  who  plays  the  organ  at  a 
non-Catholic  church,  or  the  Catholic  judge  who  must  give  a 
decree  of  divorce.  Though  these  cases  are  no  longer  pressing, 
they  provide  exemplars  from  which  to  draw  similarities  and 
dissimilarities  for  the  cases  faced  today:  a  woman  who  sits  on 
the  board  of  a  community  hospital  that  offers  a  full  range  of 
family  planning  services;  a  clerk  who  provides  a  marriage 
license  for  a  same-sex  couple;  or  a  politician  who  supports 
legislation  that  would  allow  the  use  of  spare  embryos  for 
research  aimed  at  curing  debilitating  and  life-threatening  dis- 
eases. 

The  case  that  has  been  the  focus  of  many  bishops  is  that 
of  the  citizen  who  votes  for  a  pro-choice  candidate.  It  is  true 
that  some  older  moral  theologians — Bernard  Haring, 
C.S.S.R,  for  instance — concur  that  it  is  a  "grave  sin"  to  vote 
for  certain  political  parties,  such  as  the  Communist  Party.  It 
may  appear  that  he  removes  any  ambiguity  about  the  issue 
when  he  says  it  is  "simply  a  senseless  subterfuge"  to  claim  that 
one  is  voting  for  the  economic  policies  of  the  party.  The  voter 
here  would  cooperate  in  a  formal  way;  the  voter  would  be 
analogous  to  the  man  who  holds  the  ladder  for  the  burglar. 

Though  the  prohibition  against  voting  Communist  was 
effectively  overturned  by  John  XXIII  in  Pacem  in  Tenis  with 
his  distinction  of  persons,  ideologies  and  political  movements 
(No.  158),  this  case  remains  illuminating.  Part  of  moral  casu- 
istry, after  all,  is  to  recognize  similarities  and  dissimilarities  in 
cases.  Voting  for  a  pro-choice  candidate  is  not  like  voting  for 
a  party  whose  platform  is  explicitly  atheistic  and  openly  hos- 
tile to  religion,  and  calls  for  the  suppression  of  churches,  con- 
fiscation of  land  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  clergy.  This 
would  be  tantamount  to  removing  oneself  from  the  political 
sphere  with  no  hope  of  influencing  public  debate  or  promot- 
ing Catholic  interests.  Keeping  in  mind  the  dissimilarity 
between  the  cases  means  that  voting  for  a  pro-choice  candi- 
date can  be  a  form  of  material  cooperation. 

In  the  tradition,  formal  cooperation  was  defined  as  con- 
sent to  or  direct  participation  in  the  wrongdoing  of  another; 
material  cooperation  was  an  otherwise  good  act  that  was 
abused  by  another.  The  voter  participates  in  the  democratic 
process  by  voting,  which  in  itself  is  a  good  act  and  is  to  be 
encouraged;  that  good  is  then  misused  by  others  in  order  for 
wrongdoing  to  occur.  The  citizen  is  analogous  to  the  man 
who  makes  ladders;  die  politician  is  analogous  to  the  man 
who  sells  the  ladders;  those  who  work  in  the  clinic  are  analo- 
gous to  the  man  who  holds  the  ladder;  and  the  abortionist  is 
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analogous  to  the  burglar.  In  other  words,  voting  for  a  pro- 
choice  candidate  is  an  example  of  remote  material  coopera- 
tion and  can  be  justified  in  light  of  a  proportionate  reason. 

Proportionate  Reason 

As  voters  prepare  to  exercise  their  civic  responsibilities, 
there  will  be  a  wide  range  of  issues  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  order  to  reach  an  informed  decision.  It  is 
true  enough  that  life  is  a  fundamental  good.  Life  is  the  basis 
for  the  pursuit  of  higher  or  more  excellent  goods.  Human 
life,  however,  is  far  from  an  absolute  good;  life  can  be  sacri- 
ficed for  higher  goods  such  as  one's  faith,  defense  of  one's 
country  or  the  protection  of  one's  family  and  friends.  The 
state  can  take  life  by  means  of  capital  punishment  or  by 
waging  war,  including  the  loss  of  civilian  lives  through  so- 
called  collateral  damage. 

The  defense  of  life  is  not  always  the  most  urgent  good, 
either.  A  woman  on  a  fixed  income  may  choose  a  candidate 
whose  platform  guarantees  better  medical  care  or  pre- 
scription drug  coverage.  A  father  whose  son  is  at  war  may 
support  a  candidate  with  a  plan  to  end  the  conflict.  A  com- 
munity hard  hit  by  job  layoffs  may  choose  a  candidate  with 
a  plan  to  provide  more  immediate  jobs  to  the  area.  A  dis- 
trict that  suffers  from  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  may 
rally  behind  a  candidate  with  the  hope  of  welfare  reform, 
better  schools  and  broad  educational  opportunities.  A 
neighborhood  that  has  been  devastated  by  drugs  and  vio- 
lence may  be  rightly  drawn  to  the  candidate  who  will  pro- 
vide security,  housing  and  landmark  development.  People 
who  are  in  a  state  whose  native  beauty  and  natural 
resources  are  put  in  jeopardy  by  unrestrained  development 
may  find  it  compelling  to  support  a  candidate  with  a  more 
balanced  focus  on  the  environment.  These  and  other 
issues  may  provide  a  serious  enough  or  proportionate  rea- 
son to  vote  for  one  candidate  over  another.  For  a  voter  to 
be  guided  only  by  the  fundamentality  of  human  life  risks 
falling  into  a  radicalism  that  is  foreign  to  the  Catholic 
moral  tradition. 

For  some  bishops  the  only  case  in  which  the  use  of  pro- 
portionate reason  is  legitimate  is  when  there  is  no  pro-life 
candidate  for  whom  one  could  vote;  that  is,  when  neither 
candidate  is  aligned  with  the  Catholic  teaching  on  abortion. 
This  naive  approach  to  the  formation  of  conscience  fails  to 
consider  the  likely  success  of  a  candidate's  platform  to  limit 
the  wrongdoing  in  either  the  near  or  distant  future. 

Broad  Strategies 

For  bishops  to  limit  their  concerns  to  a  narrow  number  of 
political  issues,  such  as  abortion  and  euthanasia  or,  as  oth- 
ers have  added,  stem  cell  research,  cloning  and  same-sex 
unions,  means  that  success  in  their  areas  is  too  often  mea- 
sured by  the  existence  of  legal  constraints.  The  emphasis 


on  legal  initiatives  almost  inevitably  fails  to  address  the 
complexity  of  the  issues.  A  candidate's  support  for  same- 
sex  unions,  for  instance,  is  not  of  necessity  an  attack  on  the 
institution  of  marriage  or  the  promotion  of  sexual  activity, 
but  can  be  interpreted  as  a  response  to  a  perceived  injus- 
tice toward  people,  like  support  for  divorce  laws  in  order 
to  prevent  even  greater  harms  from  occurring. 

More  important,  identifying  certain  priority  issues  for 
voters  to  take  into  account  runs  the  risk  of  narrowing  the 
meaning  of  Catholic  identity.  Catholic  identity  takes  on  a 
negative  connotation;  Catholic  identity  becomes  reduced 
to  what  we  do  not  do.  Such  a  position  precludes  deep  and 
radical  solutions  to  problems.  This  is  most  clearly  seen 
when  dealing  with  abortion. 

All  may  agree  that  abortion  is  a  tragic  choice,  but  peo- 
ple will  differ  on  the  best  strategy  to  reduce  the  number  of 
abortions.  Some  candidates  will  favor  a  legal  solution,  per- 
haps even  a  constitutional  amendment;  others  will  pro- 
mote the  educational  opportunities,  social  services  and 
familial  and  communal  support  that  are  so  often  lacking  to 
a  woman  faced  with  an  unwanted  pregnancy. 

In  light  of  proposed  alternatives,  bishops  must  respect 
the  autonomy  of  the  political  process  and  allow  voters  the 
freedom  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  the  various  initia- 
tives that  aim  to  diminish  the  wrongdoing.  0 
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Can  God  Be  a  Bride? 


Some  problems  with  an  ancient  metaphor 

BY  SUSAN  A.  ROSS 


w 


hen  I  got  married  at  the  rel- 
atively advanced  age  of  42,  I 
wore  my  mother's  satin  wed- 
ding dress  from  1946,  as  my 
three  sisters  had  done.  I  also  carried  her  prayer 
book,  wore  borrowed  pearls  and  tossed  the 
bouquet.  Since  my  father  had  died  years 
before,  my  two  brothers  accompanied  me 
down  the  aisle.  I  made  it  very  clear  to  them  that 
they  were  not  "giving  me  away,"  but  represent- 
ing our  family.  There  were  a  few  other  things 
that  I  did  differently  than  my  mother  and  sis- 
ters. I  didn't  wear  a  veil,  and  I  kept  my  maiden 
name.  Veiling  had  connotations  that  I  wished 
to  avoid,  and  I  wanted  to  keep  the  name  I  had 
been  born  with.  My  husband  felt  the  same.  Our 
notions  of  what  it  meant  to  be  bride  and  bride- 
groom were  informed  by  faith,  love  and  femi- 
nism. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  most  recent 
Vatican  statement  on  women,  Letter  on  the 
Collaboration  of  Men  and  Women,  dated  May  31, 
2004,  but  not  released  until  July  3 1 .  It  contains 
much  that  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Vatican  doc- 
uments that  refer  to  women.  The  usual  sus- 
pects appear,  among  them  feminism,  which  in 
this  document  is  characterized  as  emphasizing 
antagonism  and  opposition  to  men.  There  are 
the  usual  role  models:  Mary  is  raised  up  as  a 
model  for  the  church  and  for  all  humanity, 
"with  her  dispositions  of  listening,  welcoming, 
humility,  faithfulness,  praise,  and  waiting"  (No. 
16).  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on  "feminine 
qualities"  that  echoes  some  of  contemporary 
feminism's  concern  for  relationality,  a  recogni- 
tion that  distorted  relations  between  men  and 
women  are  not  in  accord  with  the  plan  of  God 
but  are  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  the  state- 
ment that  social  policies  must  "combat  all 
unjust  sexual  discrimination"  (No.  14). 

But  no  image  comes  across  as  strongly  here 
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as  that  of  bridegroom/bride,  which  has  been  prominent  also 
in  previous  Vatican  writings  on  women.  This  metaphor  is 
what  theologians,  philosophers  and  literary  critics  would  call 
a  "ruling"  metaphor.  It  is  the  primary  image  that  John  Paul  II 
uses  for  God  and  humanity,  Christ  and  the  church,  men  and 
women.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  metaphor: 
it  is  quite  ancient,  going  back  to  a  time  even  before  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  drew  upon  neighboring  Canaanite 
traditions  and  used  it  to  describe  the  relationship  between 
God  and  Israel.  It  was  used  extensively  by  St.  Paul,  and  it  was 
a  favorite  of  medieval  monks,  who  described  their  relation- 
ship to  God  in  marital  terms.  It  conveys  intimacy  as  well  as 
physical  desire  and  delight  in  marriage.  It  is  the  stuff  of  poet- 
ry. 

But  as  the  philosopher  Paul  Ricoeur  has  written,  all 
metaphors  have  both  an  "is"  and  an  "is  not."  And  although 
the  Vatican  argues  that  the  terms  bridegroom  and  bride  "are 
much  more  than  simple  metaphors,"  it  is  in  fact  the  Vatican 
that  has  oversimplified  the  interpretation  of  this  metaphor  to 
focus  only  on  its  gendered  aspects.  Metaphors  are  by  their 
very  nature  filled  with  multiple  meanings,  but  when  one 
meaning  dominates  all  others,  the  metaphor  becomes  noth- 
ing but  an  equation.  This,  I  think,  is  what  has  happened  to  the 
metaphor  of  bridegroom  and  bride. 

As  has  been  traditional  in  all  documents  on  women 
and/or  sexuality,  the  Vatican  focuses  on  the  Genesis  creation 
stories  and  shows  how  relationships  are  central  to  human 


existence.  Human  beings  "are  made  for  each  other,"  and 
although  sin  has  "wounded"  this  relationship,  the  covenant 
between  God  and  humanity  offers  the  promise  of  healing.  So 
far,  so  good.  Then,  in  the  biblical  stories,  we  see  the  various 
ways  that  God  has  loved  [God's]  people:  "God  makes  himself 
known  as  the  bridegroom  who  loves  Israel  his  bride"  (No.  9). 
In  the  New  Testament,  Mary  "sums  up  and  transfigures  the 
condition  of  Israel/bride,"  and  Jesus  "assumes  in  his  person 
all  that  the  Old  Testament  symbolism  had  applied  to  the  love 
of  God  for  his  people,  described  as  the  love  of  the  bride- 
groom for  his  bride"  (No.  10). 

it  is  helpful  to  look  at  how  the  document  develops  these 
images.  Note  that  God  is  never  described  as  bride,  and 
women  are  never  described  as  bridegroom.  Men,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  human,  and  as  human  in  relation  to  God, 
can  assume  the  role  of  bride  in  relation  to  God  the  bride- 
groom, as  well  as  the  role  of  bridegroom  (as  priests)  in  rela- 
tion to  the  (female)  church. 

Why  would  it  be  so  inappropriate  to  call  God  a  "bride," 
in  metaphorical  terms?  One  reason  is  the  historical  associa- 
tion of  the  bride  of  God  with  the  ancient  Canaanite  god- 
desses. Both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  traditions  have 
been  uncomfortable  with  such  an  association,  since  it  links 
sexuality  rather  too  closely  with  God,  a  point  Sallie 
McFague  made  some  years  ago  in  her  book  Models  of  God. 
Another  reason  would  be  the  habits  of  our  religious  and 
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liturgical  language:  God  as  "She"  still  does  not  ring  familiar 
for  most  of  us.  Language  is  very  slow  to  change,  perhaps 
even  slower  than  ideas. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the  Vatican's  use  of  this 
language  for  God,  and  it  is  found  in  the  way  that  the  docu- 
ment speaks  of  God,  Christ  and  humanity.  In  this  language, 
the  divine  essence  is  understood  to  be  essentially  and  fun- 
damentally male.  Christ  is  male  because  he  represents  the 
love  of  God  for  his  people.  And  Mary's  femaleness  is  repre- 
sentative of  humanity.  The  logical  conclusion  to  draw  is  that 
maleness  is  closer  to  the  divine  than  femaleness  is. 

Now,  to  say  that  God  has  a  spousal  relationship  with 
humanity  is  to  draw  on  a  rich  panoply  of  images.  Such 
images  are  found  throughout  the  tradition,  and  they  signal 
God's  tender  love  and  care  for  humanity,  God's  closeness 
with  humanity,  God's  willingness  to  give  all  for  humanity, 
God's  sheer  delight  in  humanity.  They  also  convey  God's 
frustration  and  sometimes  even  anger  with  humanity.  It  is 
wonderful  that  we  can  draw  on  such  images,  taken  from  our 
experiences  of  marriage  and  other  relationships. 

Yet  we  know  that  these  are  metaphors,  and  metaphors 
are  meant  to  be  taken  seriously,  but  not  literally,  as  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  once  said  about  the  myths  of  the  Bible.  If  God's 
relation  to  us  is  seen  as  spousal,  we  know  there  is  an  "is"  and 
an  "is  not"  implicit  in  the  use  of  the  term.  But  the  Vatican's 
way  of  using  the  term  bridegroom  for  both  God  and  Jesus 


Christ  seems  to  say  that  female  language  could  never  be 
used  of  God,  and  that  Christ's  maleness  is  essential  to  his 
saving  work.  If  this  is  so,  then  men  are  more  in  the  image  of 
God  than  are  women.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  C.S.J.,  warns  of 
this  "leakage"  of  Christ's  humanity  into  his  divinity:  "male- 
ness appears  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  God  made  known  in 
Jesus"  (She  Who  Is,  p.  152). 

But  we  know  this  is  not  so.  God  is  neither  male  nor 
female.  Indeed,  as  Thomas  Aquinas  writes,  all  that  we  real- 
ly and  truly  can  say  about  God  is  what  God  is  not.  Our  lan- 
guage for«God  is  analogical,  based  on  our  own  experience 
and  then  applied  to  God.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
human  experience  and  God.  It  is  true  that  the  biblical  and 
theological  names  for  God  have  been  primarily  male.  But 
this  is  not  because  we  know  God  is  male;  it  is  because  our 
language  shapes  and  reflects  our  thought,  which  is  still  root- 
ed in  a  male-dominated  world.  The  movement  for  women's 
equality  in  society  and  the  church  has  emphasized  that  only 
in  recent  years  have  women  gained  voices  in  society  and  in 
theology,  and  it  has  challenged  the  idea  that  men  rule 
women  because  God  is  "male." 

There  are  further  problems  with  the  use  of  this 
metaphor,  particularly  as  it  describes  the  marital  relation- 
ship. It  suggests  that  the  bride,  who  does  not  initiate,  but 
rather  responds  to  the  bridegroom's  invitation,  is  always  in 
a  receptive  mode.  Like  Mary,  who  "constitutes  the  funda- 
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mental  reference  in  the  church,"  she  "listens  and  receives." 
This  is  not,  the  Vatican  warns,  "a  passivity  inspired  by  an 
outdated  conception  of  femininity"  (No.  16).  But  this  usage 
clearly  identifies  the  "feminine"  side  with  receptivity,  and 
the  "masculine"  side  with  activity.  Such  language  may  be 
appropriate  for  describing  the  relationship  between  God 
and  humanity,  where  God's  invitation  always  comes  to  us 
first.  But  to  suggest  that  this  relationship  is  rooted  in  mar- 
riage is  to  propose  that  men  are  to  be  the  initiators  in  mar- 
riage, and  women  the  receivers. 

Marriage,  however,  is  a  relationship  of  two  different 
human  beings,  each  with  strengths  and  weaknesses  not  nec- 
essarily linked  to  gender.  There  are  some  things  my  hus- 
band can  do  better  than  I  can:  hang  wallpaper,  hammer  a 
nail,  decorate  a  cake.  There  are  some  things  I  can  do  better 
than  he  can:  play  the  piano,  find  missing  keys,  do  our  taxes. 
There  are  some  things  we  do  very  well  together:  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  crossword  puzzle,  kitchen  renovation 
(three  times!)  and  entertaining.  Though  we  do  fall  into 
some  of  the  traditional  gender  roles — he  mows  the  lawn,  I 
do  the  laundry — our  relationship  is  mutual  and  cooperative. 
Sometimes  he  initiates  things,  sometimes  I  do.  And  while 
our  being  male  and  female  undoubtedly  plays  some  role  in 
how  we  relate  to  each  other — we  found  ourselves  laughing 
in  recognition  when  we  went  to  see  "Defending  the 
Caveman,"  a  one-man  show  about  relationships  between 
men  and  women — we  relate  to  each  other  as  persons  shaped 
by  family  and  culture,  biology  and  education,  not  as  the 
"feminine"  and  "masculine"  principles  working  together. 

Even  more,  to  suggest  that  God  is  only  the  initiator,  and 
not  also  responsive  to  humanity,  is  to  sug- 
gest that  we  cannot  really  love  and  affect 
God  in  some  way.  Edward  Vacek,  S.J.,  sug- 
gests in  his  book  Love,  Human  and  Divine 
that  "God  must  be  understood  to  be  affect- 
ed or  changed  by  free  human  action."  Our 
relationship  to  God  and  others  is  dynamic 
and  mutual. 


my  anger  and  frustration  at  reading  the 
Vatican  statement  on  collaboration,  howev- 
er, was  less  over  the  invocation  of  tradition- 
al gender  roles  than  the  assumption  of  the 
normative  maleness  of  God,  and  of  Christ's 
saving  activity  being  linked  to  his  maleness. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  drop  all  refer- 
ences to  God's  maleness,  in  our  liturgy  or 
even  our  ordinary  language.  The  image  of 
God  as  father  is  too  deep-rooted  in  the  tra- 
dition simply  to  dismiss  it,  and  it  also  con- 
veys some  powerful  truths.  But  to  reinforce 
God's  maleness  as  more  than  metaphorical 


is,  I  fear,  coming  dangerously  close  to  idolatry. 

Some  years  ago,  the  radical  feminist,  post-Christian 
philosopher  Mary  Daly  wrote,  "If  God  is  male,  then  the 
male  is  God."  While  many  have  dismissed  Daly  altogeth- 
er as  an  extremist  who  holds  men  responsible  for  all  the 
evils  of  the  world,  she  spoke  the  truth  with  these  words. 
The  Vatican  has  failed  to  recognize  that  the  feminist 
movement  is  not  based  on  hostility  toward  men,  as  the 
Vatican  suggests.  The  movement  was  born  out  of  the 
realization  that  women's  voices  were  not  being  heard  in 
society  or  in  the  church,  that  women's  many  talents  were 
not  being  used,  that  violence  against  women  and  children 
was  rampant  in  the  world  and  that  we  could  make  a  bet- 
ter world  only  when  men  and  women,  equally  and  togeth- 
er, could  fully  participate  in  its  future.  As  "created  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,"  women  and  men  struggle 
together,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  make  the  world  a  bet- 
ter place.  God  is  both  our  bridegroom  and  our  bride,  our 
partner  and  our  support,  our  brother  and  our  sister. 

If  we  cannot  name  God  as  both  bride  and  bridegroom,  we 
do  violence  to  the  image  of  God  that  each  of  us  is.  Husband 
and  wife,  child  and  parent,  friend  and  friend,  are  equally  the 
image  of  God  to  each  other,  yet  this  has  not  been  reflected  in 
our  language  for  God.  To  suggest  that  we  speak  of  God  the 
bride  as  well  as  God  the  bridegroom  is,  as  Sister  Elizabeth 
Johnson  has  written,  "an  investigation  of  a  suppressed  world 
directed  ultimately  toward  the  design  of  a  new  whole."  As  we 
work  together  for  this  new  whole — a  world  of  justice  for 
women  and  men,  poor  and  rich — we  should  consider  seri- 
ously the  role  that  our  images  of  God  play  and  be  bold 
enough  to  speak  this  new  vision  into  reality.  ES 
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BELLARMINE  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

175  West  County  Line  Road, 
Barrington,  IL  60010;  Phone:  (847) 
381-1261;  Fax:  (847)  381-4695;  e- 
mail:  Bellarmine@bellarminehall.org; 
Web:  www.bellarminehall.org. 
"Come  to  the  Quiet."  Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to 
describe  the  ministry  of  Bellarmine.  We  offer  group  and  individual 
retreats  based  on  the  Ignatian  exercises  year-round  on  our  80 
acres  of  property  in  the  northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago. 
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BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003, 
Highland  Mills,  NY  10930;  Phone:  (845) 
460-3061;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail: 
info@bethanyspirituality.org;  Web: 
1  www.bethanyspirituality.org. 
One  hour  from  New  York  City,  Bethany  has 
75  beautiful  acres  and  borders  on  a  lake. 
Single  rooms,  two  hermitages  and  a  lakeside  cottage.  Private  and 
directed  retreats  available  throughout  the  year.  Special  summer 
directors  in  English  and  Spanish.  Guided  retreat:  Michael  Crosby, 
O.F.M.Cap.,  June  10-16;  Pilgrimage — Development  of  Christian 
Spirituality:  Rome,  Monte  Cassino,  Assisi,  Siena,  Florence,  June 
12-22.  Call  for  a  brochure. 
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CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER 

319  Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA  02493;  Phone: 
(781)  788-6810;  Fax:  781-894-5864;  e-mail: 
acopponi@campioncenter.org;  Web:  Web: 
www.campioncenter.org. 

Located  20  miles  west  of  Boston,  Campion  offers 
250  acres  of  field  and  forest  for  quiet  prayer. 
Year-round,  Campion  offers  weekend,  5-  and  8-day  directed  and 
guided  retreats.  Special  offerings:  Dec.  3-5,  The  Joyful  Mysteries  in 
Advent  (James  Mattaliano,  S.J.);  Dec.  10-12,  Encountering  God's 
Desire  in  Advent  (William  Barry,  S.J.  and  Robert  Doherty,  S.J.);  Jan. 
14-16,  Following  in  Ignatius'  Footsteps  (John  Michalowski,  S.J.). 


CANOSSIAN  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

5625  Isleta  Blvd  SW,  Albuquerque,  NM  87105, 
USA;  Phone:  (505)  452-9402;  Fax:  (505)  877- 
2571;  e-mail:  Spiritualityctr@aol.com;  Web: 
www.geocities.com/fdccspirituality. 
A  Sabbatical  Journey  in  the  Southwest 
Fall:  Sept.  16-0ct.  31,  2005 
Spring:  March  15-April  27,  2006 
A  6-week  holistic  sabbatical  program,  for  men  and  women  reli- 
gious, and  diocesan  priests,  that  offers  the  time,  the  space,  and 
the  guidance  to  step  back  from  one's  ordinary  chronos  activities 
into  the  kairos  moment  of  Sabbath,  in  a  peaceful  oasis  set  in  the 
desert  of  the  Southwest. 

Spiritual  direction,  daily  Eucharist,  input  sessions  and  small  group 
sharing,  an  8-day  retreat,  outings  and  other  activities  are  part  of  the 
program.  For  more  information  or  to  register,  please  contact  the 
director,  Necy  Guan,  F.d.C.C. 


DIVINE  COMPASSION  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL 
RENEWAL 

Corita  Clarke,  R.D.C.,  52  North  Broadway,  White 
J  A    Plains,  NY  10603;  Phone:  (914)  948-4086;  Fax: 
J   (914)  949-5169;  e-mail:  dccsr@bestweb.net;  Web: 
S  www.bestweb.net/~dccsr. 
^      Situated  on  park-like  grounds,  the  Divine 
r      Compassion  Center  is  easily  accessible  by  major 
highways  and  Metro  North  railway.  We  welcome  women  and  men  for 
quiet  reflection  and  prayer.  Offerings  include  directed,  guided,  con- 
ference and  private  retreats;  workshops  and  spiritual  direction.  Mary 
of  Nazareth,  Friend  of  God  and  Prophet,  with  Elizabeth  Johnson, 
C.S.J.,  Nov.  13;  The  Gift  of  Peace  of  Heart.  Nov.  19-21;  Advent 
Retreat,  Dec.  10-11.  Brochure  available. 


GONZAGA  •  Eastern  Point  Retreat  House 


37  Niles  Pond  Road,  Gloucester,  MA  01930-4499; 
Phone:  (978)  283-0013;  Fax  (978)  282-1989; 
Web:  www.easterpointretreathouse.org. 
A  Jesuit  retreat  house,  spectacularly  seated  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
offers  directed,  guided  and  some  weekend  retreats  in  the  tradition 
of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  including  30-day  retreats  in  January  and 
July.  Noted  for  its  sweep  of  rocks,  ocean  and  woods,  Eastern  Point 
provides  an  ideal  atmosphere  for  contemplation,  prayer  and 
engagement  with  God. 


INISFADA  INTERFAITH  ZEN  CENTER 

St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown  Road,  Manhasset,  NY 
11030:  Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  roconnell8@aol.com;  inisfa- 
da@inisfada.net;  Web:  www.kennedyzen.org. 
Robert  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi 

Zen  retreats:  Jan.  28-30,  June  10-16.  Aug.  5-11.  Oct.  7-10,  2005 
Zen  practice  integrating  Christian  prayer,  life  and  liturgy.  Silent  medi- 
tation retreats  with  formal  instruction  and  teaching.  Cushions  and 
chairs  provided.  Two  days,  $195;  three  days,  $255;  week-long, 
$345.  Some  prior  experience  in  zen  recommended.  A  $60  deposit 
is  required  six  weeks  in  advance. 


JESUIT  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 

501  N.  Church  Road,  Wernersville,  PA  19565; 
Phone:  (610)  670-3640;  Web:  www.jesuitcenter.org. 
The  Jesuit  Center  for  Spiritual  Growth  seeks  to  pro- 
mote Ignatian  spirituality  in  a  world  in  need  of  dis- 
cernment and  hungry  for  healing  and  unity.  We  offer 
retreats,  workshops  and  training  programs  for  spiri- 
tual directors,  all  based  on  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  Spiritual  Center  is  located  nine  miles  West  of  Reading, 
Pa.  Our  facility  has  250  acres  and  is  a  place  of  natural  beauty  and 
welcoming  quiet  which  provides  a  beautiful  space  for  people  to  be 
with  God. 

For  a  full  schedule  of  our  retreats,  programs  and  workshops, 
Please  call  for  a  brochure  or  visit  our  Web  site. 


Charles  Moutenot,  S.J.,  161  James  Street, 
Mornstown,  NJ  07960;  Phone:  (973)  539- 
0740;  Fax:  (973)  898-9839;  e-mail: 
retreathouse@loyola.org;  Web: 
£p    mm  n  mm  www.loyola.org. 

Wjoyota  vstnat  ^usC   Located  on  30  acres  of  woodland,  Loyola 
'  offers  a  welcoming  environment  for  prayer 

and  solitude.  Preached  and  directed  retreats 
for  laity,  priests  and  religious  and  the  full  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  are  scheduled  during  the  year.  Groups  planning  their  own 
programs  are  welcome. 


Mil  FORD       5361  S'  Milford  Road-  Milford,  OH  45150; 
SRPfTlJAI  Phone:  (513)  248-3500;  Fax:  (513)  248-3503; 

nilMTnD^^  e-mail:  milfordspiritualcenter@zoomtown.com; 

L^tiNltK       Web:  www.milfordspiritualcenter.org. 
A  Jesuit  Retreat  Ministry  Tne  Jesuit-sponsored  Milford  Spiritual  Center, 
on  a  37-acre  campus  outside  of  Cincinnati,  has  since  1929  hosted 
group  and  individual  retreats.  Upcoming  special  retreats  include: 
12-Step  Recovery  Retreat,  with  Tim  Meier,  S.J.,  Nov.  26-28; 
Contemplative  Retreat,  with  Greg  Mayers,  C.Ss.R.,  Jan.  1-6;  Charis 
Young  Adult  Retreat,  with  a  team  of  young  adult  directors,  Jan.  28- 
30;  Women's  Lenten  Journey,  with  Ginger  Holstein  and  Wanda 
Smith,  R.S.M.,  March  4-6;  Holy  Week  Retreat,  with  Ted  Ross,  S.J., 
March  24-26;  and  Men's  Journey  Ignatian  Retreat,  with  Fran  Daly. 
S.J.,  April  8-10.  Personally  directed  retreats  are  held  Nov.  28-Dec. 
5,  Feb.  11-18,  May  13-20  and  June  17-25.  Traditional  conference 
retreats  are  held  most  weekends. 


gt.  Ignatius  (I^ctrcat  ^Housc 

251  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  1 1030 


Phone:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net;  Web: 
www.inisfada.net. 

Ministering  to  the  Sexually  Wounded,  with  Karen  Doyle,  S.S.J. , 
Nov.  12-14;  Jung  and  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  Feb.  9-11;  Directed 
Retreats,  Dec. 10-12,  Jan.  7-13,  Feb.  20-27;  Sunday  Programs  for 
Singles,  Nov.  21  and  Dec.  19;  Sunday  Yoga  Programs,  Nov.  7, 
Jan.  30;  Men's  Matt  Talbot  A. A.  Retreat,  Nov.  5-7;  Men's 
Journeying  Retreat,  Nov.  12-14;  St.  Jude  Retreat,  Dec.  3-5;  Advent 
Silent  Retreat  for  Men  and  Women,  Dec. 10-12;  EPNE  Retreat  in 
Spanish,  Dec.  10-12,  New  Year's  Eve  Retreat,  Dec.31-Jan.  1;  30- 
day  Spiritual  Exercises,  June  30-Aug.  4.  Featuring:  two  chapels, 
delicious  cuisine,  labyrinth,  gym  with  sauna  and  jacuzzi. 


VINCENTIAN  CENTERS  FOR  FORMATION 

Saint  Joseph's  Seminary,  75  Mapleton 
Road,  Princeton,  NJ  08540-9614;  Phone: 
(609)  520-9626;  e-mail:  contact@sjsemi- 
nary.org;  Web:  www.sjseminary.org  . 
Offering  retreats  and  formation  experi- 
ences for  people  who  serve  the  poor.  Take  a  breath,  and  step  into 
a  beautiful,  quiet  place. 

Young  adult  retreats/formation  experiences:  Dec.  17-18,  April  8- 
10,  May  6-8,  July  22-24;  summer  directed  retreats:  June  21-28, 
July  15-21,  Aug.  12-14. 


No  to  the  Death  Penalty 


The  requirements  the  Catholic  catechism  sets  for  use  of  the  death  penalty 
are  not  met  in  the  United  States. 


BY  DALE  S.  RECINELLA 


AS  I  BEGIN  MY  SEVENTH  YEAR  of 
cell-to-cell  ministry  on  Flo- 
rida's death  row,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  I  am  frequently 
asked  to  speak  to  Catholic  audiences  on 
the  realities  of  the  American  death 
penalty.  Most  invitations  are  from 
Catholics  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  the  truth,  but  who  know  that  politi- 
cians and  agenda-oriented  media  chan- 
nels have  provided  them  only  opinions, 
with  almost  no  facts.  In  such  an  envi- 
ronment, our  dialogue  must  start  with 
the  basics.  Paragraph  2267  of  the 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
relevant  passage  on  Catholic  teaching 
about  the  death  penalty: 

Assuming  that  the  guilty  party's 
identity  and  responsibility  have 
been  fully  determined,  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  of  the  Church  does 
not  exclude  recourse  to  the  death 
penalty,  if  this  is  the  only  possible 
way  of  effectively  defending 
human  lives  against  the  unjust 
aggressor. 

If,  however,  non-lethal  means 
are  sufficient  to  defend  and  protect 
people's  safety  from  the  aggressor, 
authority-  will  limit  itself  to  such 
means,  as  these  are  more  in  keep- 


DALE  S.   RECINELLA,   author  of   The   Biblical   Truth  About 
■■rica's  Death  Penalty  (Northeastern  University  Press:  fall 
is  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  presenter  on  religious  and  ethi- 
issues  and  the  death  penalty  at  the  2nd  World  Congress 
the  Death  Penalty,  Montreal,  Canada,  in  October. 


ing  with  the  concrete  conditions  of  the  common 
good  and  more  in  conformity  with  the  dignity  of  the 
human  person. 

Today,  in  fact,  as  a  consequence  of  the  possibili- 
ties which  the  state  has  for  effectively  preventing 
crime,  by  rendering  one  who  has  committed  an 
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offense  incapable  of  doing  harm — without  defini- 
tively taking  away  from  him  the  possibility  of 
redeeming  himself — the  cases  in  which  the  execu- 
tion of  the  offender  is  an  absolute  necessity  "are  very 
rare,  if  not  practically  non-existent." 

It  has  been  disappointing  to  find  that  two  of  the  ques- 
tions most  frequently  asked  of  me  about  this  text  add  very 
little  to  the  audiences'  understanding  of  the  issues.  The  first 
question  focuses  on  the  last  paragraph  of  the  catechism  text 
and  is  usually  asked  by  liberals:  "Isn't  it  true  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  changed  its  teaching  about  capital 
punishment?"  I  have  learned  that  this  is 
not  so  much  a  question  about  capital 
punishment  as  an  attempt  to  suggest 
something  about  the  doctrine  of  infalli- 
bility— namely  that  any  change  in  this 
teaching  proves  the  doctrine  is  ques- 
tionable. The  response,  of  course,  is 
that  the  teaching  is  consistent,  but 
nuanced  to  take  into  account  modern 
realities. 

A  second  frequent  question  focuses 
upon  the  middle  of  the  first  paragraph 
and  is  usually  asked  by  conservatives: 
"Isn't  it  true  that  the  death  penalty  is 
not  intrinsically  evil  but  abortion  is?" 
This  is  usually  not  a  death  penalty 
question,  but  rather  a  thinly  veiled 
assertion  that  real  Catholics  can  sup- 
port only  a  particular  political  party. 
That  issue  has  been  addressed  in  a 
statement  by  our  U.S.  Catholic  bish- 
ops. 

The  point  for  our  purposes  is  that 
both  questions  are  salvos  in  an  esoteric 
theological  debate,  which  assumes,  for 
purposes  of  argument,  that  the  death 
penalty  works  flawlessly  and  infallibly. 
No  one  in  America  has  ever  seen  such  a 
death  penalty.  Neither  question 
advances  the  knowledge  of  the  average 
American  Catholic  parishioner  about 
the  deep  moral  and  ethical  problems 
with  America's  death  penalty,  which  is  a 
deeply  flawed,  fallible  and  sometimes 
perverted  system. 

A  much  more  significant  question 
leaps  from  the  introduction  to  the  cate- 
chism text.  "Does  the  American  death 
penalty  guarantee  a  fall  determination 
of  the  accused  party's  identity  and 


„  ,  


responsibility?"  The  answer  is  a  resounding  no.  There  are 
many  factors  that  contribute  to  this  result.  Perhaps  the  most 
severe  is  the  American  legal  doctrine  of  what  is  called  pro- 
cedural bar. 

Procedural  bar  is  a  legal  concept  that  has  been  market- 
ed to  the  public  under  false  pretenses.  Americans  are  told 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  take  longer  than  five 
years  after  a  deadi  sentence  to  carry  out  an  execution. 
Therefore,  we  are  advised,  anyone  on  death  row  for  longer 
than  five  years  must  be  clogging  the  courts  with  spurious 
appeals.  The  solution  is  simply  to  cut  off  access  to  the  courts 
after  a  certain  period  of  time.  That  is  the  doctrine.  After  a 
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certain  period  of  time,  in  other  words,  the  accused  is  for- 
bidden to  present  new  evidence  to  the  courts. 

The  foregoing  pretenses  fly  in  the  face  of  reality.  Since 
1976,  according  to  the  non-profit  Death  Penalty 
Information  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  115  people  have 
been  released  from  America's  death  rows  with  evidence  of 
their  innocence.  For  those  115  exonerated  death  row 
inmates,  the  average  time  between  being  sentenced  to 
death  and  exoneration  was  more  than  nine  years. 

So  one  might  assume  that  when  a  citizens  life  is  at 
stake,  the  time  periods  allowed  for  the  introduction  of  new 
evidence  would  be  long  ones.  Not  so.  In  Florida,  a  con- 
demned man  may  introduce  evidence  of  innocence  only 
within  one  to  two  years  after  the  imposition  of  the  death 
sentence.  In  Texas,  the  condemned  can  do  so  only  within 
18  months  after  receiving  a  death  sentence.  In  Virginia  the 
period  has  been  temporarily  extended  from  2 1  days  to  90 
days. 

What  about  evidence  of  innocence  that  the  prosecutors 
and  police  had  in  their  possession  but  hid  from  the  court? 
Too  bad.  Thanks  to  various  legal  procedures,  prosecutors 
have  been  able  to  obtain  court  decisions  to  the  effect  that 
such  conduct  no  longer  merits  court  review  of  innocence. 
Politically  desirable  executions  can  roll  forward,  enhancing 
the  political  careers,  salaries  and  perks  of  ambitious  politi- 
cians and  government  employees,  unimpeded  by  the  evi- 
dence of  innocence  that  may  be  sitting  in  the  courthouse 
basement — never  to  be  reviewed  by  a  judge  or  a  jury. 

we  might  hope  that  in  the  United  States  only  trivial  evi- 
dence would  be  disregarded  in  this  fashion.  If  only  that 
were  true.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not.  For  example,  in  one 
case  the  prosecution  "hid"  the  original  police  report  and 
used  a  "revised"  police  report  at  trial.  The  original  police 
report  did  not  support  the  guilt  of  the  accused;  the  revised 
police  report  did.  No  jury  or  court  has  been  able  to  review 
the  original  police  report.  Too  much  time  has  passed;  the 
evidence  of  innocence  is  thus  subject  to  procedural  bar. 

Recently,  in  Missouri  the  state  argued,  almost  success- 
fully, that  there  is  no  constitutional  right  not  to  be  execut- 
ed just  because  one  is  innocent.  In  that  case,  a  man  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  based  on  nothing  but  the  testi- 
mony of  three  jailhouse  snitches.  Years  later,  all  three 
admitted  to  lying.  The  Missouri  State  Supreme  Court 
ruled  for  a  new  trial  by  a  razor-thin  vote  of  4  to  3. 

e  might  want  to  believe  that  the  federal  courts  would 
i  safety  net  against  execution  of  the  innocent.  Not 
The  Anti-Terrorism  and  Effective  Death  Penalty 
6  severely  limits  the  ability  of  federal  courts  to 
-trial  evidence  of  innocence  that  state  courts  have 
consider.  The  shortened  time  limits  created  by 
e  an  especially  egregious  risk  of  executing  poor 


defendants  despite  late-discovered  evidence  of  innocence. 
Without  the  resources  to  hire  an  attorney,  they  may  be 
unable  to  meet  the  shorter  time  limits. 

Even  those  with  competent  counsel  are  out  of  luck. 
Recently,  a  federal  court  took  the  rare  step  of  granting  a 
state  death  row  inmate  a  new  trial.  The  federal  judge  was 
outraged  that  the  prosecutor  had  materially  misled  the 
court  and  the  jury  about  the  motivations  of  the  state's  only 
witness.  It  had  been  misrepresented  to  them  that  the  wit- 
ness had  nothing  to  gain  by  his  testimony,  when  in  fact  he 
was  being  released  from  reams  of  felony  charges.  The  state 
also  hid  other  evidence  concerning  their  star  witness,  who, 
it  turns  out,  had  himself  originally  been  charged  with  the 
murder.  The  state's  own  attorneys  told  the  press  that  there 
was  not  a  shred  of  evidence  connecting  the  death  row 
inmate  to  the  murder.  Then  the  federal  appeals  court 
overruled  the  new  trial  and  reinstated  the  death  penalty. 
Why?  It  had  been  too  long.  Procedural  bar.  The  state  is 
pushing  on  toward  execution. 

The  watershed  event  in  America's  plunge  toward  rou- 
tine executions  without  a  full  determination  of  the  con- 
demned's  identity  and  responsibility  was  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Leonel  Herrera  in  1993.  A  former  Texas 
judge  submitted  an  affidavit  stating  that  another  man  had 
confessed  to  the  crime  for  which  Herrera  was  facing  exe- 
cution. Numerous  other  pieces  of  new  evidence  also  threw 
doubt  on  his  conviction.  In  a  modern  rendition  of  the 
famous  Gospel  scene  of  Pilate's  hand-washing,  the 
Supreme  Court  announced  that  it  could  not  be  concerned 
with  factual  innocence.  It  could  address  only  procedural 
violations.  Herrera  was  executed. 

This  is  the  death  penality  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  that  caused  Governor  George 
H.  Ryan  Sr.  to  commute  the  sentences  of  everyone  on 
Illinois'  death  row.  This  is  the  mess  that  prompted  pro- 
death  penalty  Governor  Frank  Keating  of  Oklahoma  to 
opine  that  our  standard  of  guilt  must  be  raised  from 
"beyond  a  reasonable  doubt"  to  "moral  certainty."  Under 
the  American  death  penalty,  it  is  preposterous  to  assume 
that  the  guilty  party's  identity  and  responsibility  have  been 
fully  determined,  as  required  by  the  Catholic  Catechism. 

Although  we  may  not  yet  be  ready  to  tackle  the 
abstract  theological  concepts  involved  in  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  universally,  we  can  say  with  certainty 
that  all  American  Catholics  who  accept  church  teaching 
must  be  opposed  to  the  death  penalty  as  it  is  used  in  the 
United  States  today.  Until  the  case  of  Leonel  Herrera  is 
overturned,  the  Anti-Terrorism  and  Effective  Death 
Penalty  Act  of  1996  is  repealed,  and  the  legal  doctrine  of 
procedural  bar  is  banned  in  capital  cases,  it  is  simply  not 
possible  to  be  a  faithful  Catholic  and  support  the  use  of  the 
death  penalty  in  the  United  States. 
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Watch  for  Angels 


BY  ROBERT  P.  MALONEY 


AVE    YOU  SEEN 

any  angels  lately? 
A  whole  crowd  of 
people  sighted 
one  recently  in  Texas.  I  got 
the  news  in  an  urgent  e-mail 
from  my  niece  just  a  few  days 
ago.  "Uncle  Bob,"  she  wrote, 
"we  need  your  prayers.  My 
daughter  Jacquelyn  and  five 
of  her  friends  were  in  a  terri- 
ble accident  last  night." 

She  then  went  on  to  relate 
the  story.  "You  know  how  kids 
are,"  she  told  me.  "It's  hard  to 
know  how  this  crash 
occurred,  but  the  facts  we 
have  are  these.  Jacquelyn  was 
driving  one  car,  with  two  of 
her  friends  in  it.  Another  car 
followed  with  three  friends. 
As  they  were  crossing  a 
bridge,  the  second  car  crashed 
into  the  back  of  the  first, 
bounced  right  up  on  top  of  it, 
smashed  in  the  roof,  flipped 
over  and  plummeted  into  the 
river.  Everyone  in  the  first  car 
crawled  out  alive,  with  only 
minor  injuries.  That  in  itself 
seemed  miraculous.  But  as 
they  stared  down  into  the 
water  with  horror,  the  other 
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car  sank  to  the  bottom.  Then  two  heads  popped  out  of  the 
water  and  began  screaming  that  Carter,  the  driver,  had  hit 
his  head  and  was  unconscious.  His  seatbelt  was  jammed  and 
thev  couldn't  get  him  out. 

"Suddenly  someone  appeared  out  of  nowhere.  He 
stepped  up  onto  the  railing  of  the  bridge  and  plunged  into 
the  river.  W  hen  he  surfaced,  he  yelled  for  a  knife  or  a  scis- 
sors. A  woman  reached  into  her  pocketbook,  found  a  scis- 
sors and  threw  it  to  him.  He  grabbed  it  as  soon  as  it  hit  the 
water  and  disappeared  below.  Thirty  seconds  later  he  reap- 
peared, dragging  Carter  lifeguard-sty  le  toward  the  shore. 

"By  that  time  the  police  were  already  there.  An  ambu- 
lance soon  arrived.  People  pulled  Carter  out  of  the  water. 
Someone  threw  a  blanket  over  him.  Someone  else  began  to 
breathe  air  into  his  mouth  and  pump  his  lungs.  He  started  to 
breathe.  When  things  settled  down,  they  turned  to  talk  to  the 
rescuer.  He  had  disappeared  just  as  suddenly  as  he  had 


appeared."  My  niece  concluded  her  e-mail:  "Was  that  an 
angel?" 

Somehow  I  think  so.  Angels  manifest  God  s  presence  and 
intervention  in  our  lives — what  we  commonly  call  divine 
providence.  The  Scriptures  tell  us  about  many  of  them.  The 
angel  we  know  best,  I  suppose,  is  Gabriel.  In  Luke's  first 
chapter  he  appears  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  reveals  God's 
seemingly  impossible  plan  to  her.  It  is  to  Gabriel  that  Mary 
summarizes  her  whole  spirituality:  "I  am  the  servant  of  the 
Lord.  Be  it  done  to  me  according  to  your  word." 

Michael  too  is  well-known.  He  appears  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  the  Letter  ofjude,  and 
he  became  a  very  popular  figure  in  Christian  tradition.  Here 
in  Rome  I  often  see  him  standing  on  top  of  Castel 
Sant'Angelo  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  dressed  in  a  coat  of 
arms.  He  symbolizes  God's  help  in  Christian  combat,  the 
battle  that  all  of  us  wage  in  daily  life.  Michael  says  to  us: 
God  is  always  fighting  at  your  side,  helping  you  to  over- 
come the  power  of  evil. 

Then  there  is  Raphael,  about  whom  we  read  in  the 
f  Tobit.  He  accompanies  Tobiah  on  a  long  journey, 
;  which  Tobiah  marries  and  then  returns  home  to 
3  father.  Raphael's  name  in  Hebrew  means  "God 
le  brings  healing  to  Tobiah  and  his  wife,  Sarah, 
1  to  Tobit  and  his  wife,  Anna. 


There  are  many  other  angels  besides  these.  Wre  all 
remember  the  choir  of  angels  that  sang  at  the  birth  of  the 
Lord  in  Luke's  Gospel  (2:13-14).  Luke  also  tells  us  of  a 
nameless  angel  who  comforts  Jesus  during  the  agony  in  the 
garden  (22:43).  In  Matthew's  account  of  Jesus'  birth, 
unnamed  angels  play  a  key  role,  appearing  to  Joseph  on  four 
occasions  and  telling  him  what  to  do. 

Actually,  angels  are  found  not  just  within  Christianity, 
but  also  in  Judaism,  Islam  and  other  religions.  Thev  appear 
as  messengers,  companions,  guides,  singers  of  good  news, 
chanters  o£  God's  praise  in  the  heavenly  court. 

so  be  on  the  lookout  for  angels.  In  case  you're  having  trou- 
ble finding  them,  let  me  suggest  some  clues,  or  what  ana- 
lysts might  call  archetypes.  As  I  look  for  angels,  I  think  of 
three  models. 

Gabriel  types.  These  are  messengers.  They  enter  our 
lives  suddenly,  say  something  that 
changes  us  dramatically  and  then  disap- 
pear. Several  of  these  have  appeared  to 
me  over  the  years.  Back  in  the  late 
1960s,  when  I  was  a  graduate  student  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  fellow  student 
came  up  to  me  during  a  break  in  a  two- 
hour  class  and  asked  me  what  my  pro- 
gram of  studies  was.  He  was  much  older 
than  I  and,  I  later  discovered,  was  an 
experienced  university  vice  president  on  sabbatical.  I  told 
him  the  program  my  superiors  had  asked  me  to  pursue. 
He  said  to  me,  without  a  second's  hesitation,  "That 
doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all  today.  Here's  what  I  sug- 
gest." He  then  outlined  a  completely  different  program  of 
studies  with  a  completely  different  field  of  specialization. 
It  made  sense  to  me,  but  I  doubted  that  it  would  make 
sense  to  my  superiors.  Much  to  my  surprise,  they  agreed 
immediately.  The  decision  affected  not  just  the  direction 
of  my  studies,  but  the  direction  of  my  life  for  the  next  35 
years.  The  messenger,  whom  I  wish  I  could  thank  pro- 
fusely, slipped  away  suddenly  from  the  university7.  I  have 
never  seen  him  again. 

Raphael  types.  These  appear  unexpectedly  as  companions 
on  a  journey.  Actually,  I  have  been  blessed  with  many  such 
apparitions,  particularly  on  airplanes.  One  occurred  recently 
during  a  trip  from  Rome  to  Paris.  This  angel  appeared  as  a 
tall  Japanese  woman,  dressed  elegantly  in  a  long  black  over- 
coat and  a  black  hat,  which  she  never  removed,  a  startling 
vision  in  the  context  of  contemporary  airplane  dress.  She 
spoke  with  me  for  an  hour  w  ith  eyes  unraised,  telling  me  that 
she  worked  with  a  computer  firm,  specializing  in  rapid  data 
communication,  but  she  was  convinced  that  her  society7  was 
losing  its  sense  of  values.  So  recently,  in  the  evenings,  she 
had  taken  up  an  apprenticeship  in  the  traditional  Japanese 
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tea-serving  ceremony.  When  I  asked  her  to  tell  me  about  it, 
she  put  it  this  way:  "You  learn  the  centuries-old  ritual  of 
serving  tea,  but  the  important  thing  is  the  spirituality  that 
underlies  it.  You  serve  each  person  as  perfectly  as  you  can, 
knowing  that  this  may  be  the  only  opportunity  in  your  life 
that  you  will  have  to  do  this."  Then  she  added:  "When  I 
retire,  I  hope  to  teach  this  to  children  in  Japan."  That  left  me 
meditating  for  days. 

Michael  types.  They  protect  us,  fighting  on  our  side. 
Sometimes  I  call  these  Psalm  91 -types:  "For  to  his  angels 
he  has  given  command  about  you,  that  they  guard  you  in 
all  your  ways.  Upon  their  hands  they  shall  bear  you  up,  lest 
you  dash  your  foot  against  a  stone"  (91:11-12).  This  kind 
jumps  into  the  river  to  save  you  or  grabs  your  arm  as  you 
are  about  to  step  in  front  of  a  car.  I  can  think  of  four  of 
these  in  my  life.  One  appeared  to  me  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. The  other  three  arrived  at  the  time  of  a  fierce  battle, 
fought  at  my  side  and  then  disappeared.  The  struggle  in 
each  case  was  violent,  even  if  spiritual.  These  angels  helped 
me  survive  the  combat.  In  reflecting  on  their  role  in  my 
life,  I  realize  that  military  metaphors  are  out  of  style  today 
for  describing  the  spiritual  journey,  but  over  the  centuries 
they  have  had  a  pervasive  role  in  Christian  devotional  writ- 
ing. Erasmus  used  combat  as  the  primary  metaphor  for 
Christian  life:  "In  the  first  place,  you  should  bear  continu- 
ally in  mind  that  mortal  life  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  per- 
petual warfare...."  So  I  am  grateful  to  the  angels  who  have 
helped  get  me  through. 

The  basic  message  of  the  Gabriels,  the  Raphaels  and 
the  Michaels  is  the  same:  "The  Lord  is  with  you.  The  Lord 
loves  you,  listens  to  you,  speaks  to  you.  The  Lord  will  even 
send  angels  into  your  life  to  strengthen  you.  You  are  never 
alone.  God  exercises  a  personal  providence  in  your  life." 
Angels  speak  not  just  a  generic  word  of  God.  They  speak  a 
word  of  God  to  me. 

an  interesting  add-on:  the  visits  of  angels  leave  joyful  memo- 
ries. In  Luke's  Gospel  the  angels  announce  to  the  shep- 
herds "tidings  of  great  joy,  which  will  be  to  all  the  people." 
And  a  choir  of  angels  appears  singing,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  and  on  earth  peace  to  those  on  whom  God's  favor 
rests."  The  angels  sing  good  news.  They  assure  us  that  the 
reign  of  God  is  really  here  among  us. 

Another  e-mail  from  Texas!  The  angel  has  been  sight- 
ed again.  He  appeared  in  the  hospital  two  days  after  the 
accident  to  see  how  Carter  was  doing.  He  is  the  father  of 
two  and  was  a  swimmer  in  college.  As  soon  as  he  stopped 
his  car  on  the  bridge,  he  was  sure  he  could  make  the  shal- 
low dive  into  the  river  where  the  car  was  submerged.  He 
said  that  when  he  caught  the  pair  of  scissors  the  woman 
threw  him,  he  felt  this  was  divine  intervention. 

My  niece  agreed.  So  do  I.  0 
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Faith  in  Focus 

A  Good  Priest 
and  a  Bov 


"TT"  CANT  REMEMBER  exactly  how  old 
I  I  was.  but  from  what  I  have  learned. 
I  that's  not  unusual.  I  must  have  been 
.JL  10  or  1 1 .  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade 
at  a  small  parochial  school.  I  was  an  altar 
boy.  and  it  was  while  serving  at  6:30  .Mass 
before  school  one  morning  that  I  first  met 
him.  He  was  small  and  thin.  I  would  like  to 
say  he  had  blue  eyes,  but  in  truth  I  can't 
remember.  Father  Murray  had  been  a 
missionary  and  had  spent  much  of  his 
career  in  India.  He  was  approaching  "0. 
and  prior  to  his  retirement  he  was  spend- 
ing a  year  or  two  in  our  decidedly  less 
exotic  suburban  New  Jersey  town. 

Father  Murray  quickly  befriended  me. 
and  his  soft  Irish  brogue  melted  my 
defenses.  He  told  me  stories  about  India 
and  the  work  he  did  there  among  incredi- 
bly poor  people.  Once  he  was  in  a  place 
with  so  many  flies  that  he  had  to  wave 
them  off  each  forkful  of  food  before  he 
could  put  it  in  his  mouth.  Father  Murrav 
took  me  into  his  confidence  and  made  me 
feel  special  by  the  attention  he  gave  to  me. 
^  e  spent  more  time  together,  and  he 
came  to  my  house  for  dinner  a  few  times. 
My  parents  left  us  alone  as  he  taught  me 
how  to  play  cribbage  in  the  den  at  the  back 
of  our  house.  On  one  occasion  I  had 
something  terrible  on  my  mind — of 
course  I  can't  remember  what  it  was 
now — and  I  asked  if  I  could  go  to  confes- 
sion. He  got  up  and  closed  the  door  to  the 
room  we  were  in. 

I  unburdened  my  10-  or  11 -year-old 
soul,  he  gave  me  absolution,  and  we  went 
back  to  playing  cribbage.  I  recall  how 
carefully  he  would  la}-  his  cards  down: 
"Fifteen,  two  points."  I  am  not  sure  if  he 
w  as  disappointed  that  what  had  seemed  so 
earthshattering  to  me  was  rather  mundane 
)  him,  but  he  ministered  to  me  with  land- 
less and  compassion,  as  if  I  were  a  peni- 
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tential  prisoner  on 
death  row. 

That,  until  more 
recendy.  was  the  end 
of  the  story.  Now,  of 
course.  I  am  aware 
that  all  sorts  of  terri- 
ble things  could  have 
happened  to  me. 
Father  Murray  was  a 
person  I  trusted  and 
admired.  We  spent 
time  together,  often 
alone.  My  parents 
were  as  trusting  of 
him  as  I  w  as.  If  he 
had  been  a  different 

sort  of  person,  a  predator.  I  might  have 
been  an  easy  mark.  Xo.  the  terrible  things 
didn't  happen  to  me.  In  fact,  in  a  way,  the 
terrible  things  happened  to  him.  and  to 
the  many  good  priests  who  dedicate  their 
lives,  as  Father  Murray  did.  in  service  to 
God  and  to  us. 

I  am  not  being  an  apologist  for  the 
abuse  or  the  coverups  and  the  malign 
ignorance  that  was  once  manifested.  The 
abusers  must  be  driven  out  of  the  priest- 
hood (whether  they  are  "notorious"  or 
not)  and  prosecuted  for  their  crimes.  Xor 
do  I  wish  to  minimize  the  pain  so  manv 
people  have  felt  and  continue  to  feel  for 
what  was  so  wrongly  done  to  them.  But 
after  the  \ictims  of  abuse  themselves,  it  is 
often  the  good  priests  who  have  been  hurt 
the  most.  The  crimes  of  their  fellow- 
priests  have  tarnished  their  reputations, 
and  caused  unjust  suspicion  to  be  cast 
upon  them.  Some  of  them  even  feel  they 
can't  w  ear  their  collars  in  public. 

One  of  our  parish  priests  has  ques- 
tioned his  very  vocation.  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  alone.  Younger  priests"  trust,  especial- 
ly in  their  superiors,  has  been  \iolated. 
The  non-Catholic  public  is  wondering 
what  really  motivates  men  to  become 
priests.  \\  ithin  the  church  itself,  I  believe 


that  most  lay  members  do  not  compre- 
hend the  impact  the  sexual  abuse  scandal 
has  had  on  the  lives  of  these  priests. 

These  conscientious  but  troubled 
priests,  along  with  Catholic  lay  people, 
would  do  well  to  remember  and  acknowl- 
edge the  good  priests  they  have  known — 
priests  like  Father  Murray,  w  ho  took  time 
for  me  and  let  me  win  at  cribbage.  It  was 
only  later,  after  my  own  years  of  difficult 
times  in  which  my  faith  was  tested,  that  I 
recognized  the  impact  he  had  on  me. 
Father  Murray  was  an  example  of  faithful 
Christian  belief  and  selfless  Christian  ser- 
vice. His  life,  held  up  against  my  own,  is  a 
regular  reminder  of  how  far  I  need  to  go. 

I  visited  Father  Murray  12  or  13  years 
later  in  Ireland  after  he  retired.  At  the 
time.  I  had  not  been  to  church  in  more 
than  four  years,  but  seeing  him  started  a 
process  that  would  make  me  retiunk  my 
decision.  Father  Murray  lived  with  two  of 
his  sisters  by  the  sea.  He  was  in  his  80's, 
and  he  was  as  surprised  to  see  me  so  tall  as 
I  was  to  see  him  looking  so  frail.  He  still 
had  a  smile  that  would  make  Buddha  jeal- 
ous. Only  after  he  left  us  did  I  realize  that 
this  cribbage-playing  befriender  of  altar 
bo\"S  was  also  a  very  holy  man. 

Brian  D.  Scanlan 
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building  to  another,  shooting,  bayoneting, 
clubbing."  The  wounded  and  the  dead  "lay 
in  grotesque  positions  at  every  turn." 
"Never  in  my  wildest  imagination  had  I 
conceived  that  battle  could  be  so  incredibly 
impressive — awful,  horrible,  deadly  yet 
somehow  thrilling,  exhilarating."  And  such 
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ecstasy  cannot  be  dismissed  as  rare  sadistic 
perversity.  Not  for  nothing  have  the  poets 
made  Mars  and  Venus  lovers. 

Hillman  calls  this  the  religion  of  w  ar, 
and  it  certainly  has  its  own  powerful  creed, 
code  and  cult.  Nor,  however  much  of  a 
pacifist  Jesus  may  have  been,  has 
Christianity  managed  to  avoid  centuries  of 
cross-fertilization  (or  cross-contamination) 
from  this  horrific  brand  of  piety.  Just  look 
at  some  of  the  more  bloodthirsty  scenes  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  or  "The  Battle- 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  or  current  talk 
about  the  "crusade  in  Iraq"  by  Lt.  Gen. 
JernT  Bovkin  and  others.  (Ignatian  spiritu- 
ality, readers  of  America  presumably 
know,  is  profoundly  shaped  by  military 
metaphors.)  In  any  event,  Hillman  makes  a 
crucial  point  in  arguing  that  it  does  no 
good  to  pretend  that  the  instincts  of  war 
aren't  thickly  rooted  in  the  depths  of  our 
subconsciousness,  or  that  the  nightmares 
of  war  are  never  interrupted  by  transcen- 
dent, even  blissful,  flashes  of  generosity, 
brotherhood,  selfless  love  and,  yes,  beauty 
(think  of  "Saving  Private  Ryan").  Is  it  just  a 
coincidence  that  the  most  popular  politi- 
cian in  America  right  now  is  the  war  hero 
Senator  John  McCain  ? 

Hillman  presses  his  case  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Ares  in  our  DNA  with  marvelous 
eloquence  and  zest.  "Wars  could  not  hap- 
pen unless  there  were  those  willing  to  let 
them  happen.  Conscripts,  slaves,  inden- 
tured soldiers,  unwilling  draftees  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  always  masses  ready  to 
answer  the  call  to  arms,  to  join  up,  get  in 
the  fight.  There  are  always  leaders  rushing 
to  take  the  plunge.  Every  nation  has  its 
hawks.  Moreover,  resisters,  dissenters, 
pacifists,  objectors,  and  deserters  rarely  are 
able  to  bring  war  to  a  halt.  The  saying, 
'Someday  they'll  give  a  war  and  no  one  will 
come'  [sic]  remains  a  fond  wish.  War 
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I CAN'T  REMEMBER  exactly  how  old 
I  was,  but  from  what  I  have  learned, 
that's  not  unusual.  I  must  have  been 
10  or  11,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade 
at  a  small  parochial  school.  I  was  an  altar 
boy,  and  it  was  while  serving  at  6:30  Mass 
before  school  one  morning  that  I  first  met 
him.  He  was  small  and  thin.  I  would  like  to 
say  he  had  blue  eyes,  but  in  truth  I  can't 
remember.  Father  Murray  had  been  a 
missionary  and  had  spent  much  of  his 
career  in  India.  He  was  approaching  70, 
and  prior  to  his  retirement  he  was  spend- 
ing a  year  or  two  in  our  decidedly  less 
exotic  suburban  New  Jersey  town. 

Father  Murray  quickly  befriended  me, 
and  his  soft  Irish  brogue  melted  my 
defenses.  He  told  me  stories  about  India 
and  the  work  he  did  there  among  incredi- 
bly poor  people.  Once  he  was  in  a  place 
with  so  many  flies  that  he  had  to  wave 
them  off  each  forkful  of  food  before  he 
could  put  it  in  his  mouth.  Father  Murray 
took  me  into  his  confidence  and  made  me 
feel  special  by  the  attention  he  gave  to  me. 
We  spent  more  time  together,  and  he 
came  to  my  house  for  dinner  a  few  times. 
My  parents  left  us  alone  as  he  taught  me 
how  to  play  cribbage  in  the  den  at  the  back 
of  our  house.  On  one  occasion  I  had 
something  terrible  on  my  mind — of 
course  I  can't  remember  what  it  was 
now — and  I  asked  if  I  could  go  to  confes- 
sion. He  got  up  and  closed  the  door  to  the 
room  we  were  in. 

I  unburdened  my  10-  or  11 -year-old 
soul,  he  gave  me  absolution,  and  we  went 
back  to  playing  cribbage.  I  recall  how 
carefully  he  would  lay  his  cards  down: 
"Fifteen,  two  points."  I  am  not  sure  if  he 
was  disappointed  that  what  had  seemed  so 
earthshattering  to  me  was  rather  mundane 
o  him,  but  he  ministered  to  me  with  kind- 
uid  compassion,  as  if  I  were  a  peni- 

?ian  D.  scanlan,   a  former  newspaper 
er,  works  in  educational  publishing. 
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One  ot  our  parish  priests  has  ques- 
tioned his  very  vocation.  I  am  sure  he  is 
not  alone.  Younger  priests'  trust,  especial- 
ly in  their  superiors,  has  been  violated. 
The  non-Catholic  public  is  wondering 
what  really  motivates  men  to  become 
priests.  Within  the  church  itself,  I  believe 
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and  he  was  as  surprised  to  see  me  so  tall  as 
I  was  to  see  him  looking  so  frail.  He  still 
had  a  smile  that  would  make  Buddha  jeal- 
ous. Only  after  he  left  us  did  I  realize  that 
this  cribbage-playing  befriender  of  altar 
boys  was  also  a  very  holy  man. 

Brian  D.  Scanlan 
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A  Terrible  Love  of  War 

By  James  Hillman 
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The  trouble  with  philosophers  is  that  they 
think  ideas  are  everything.  The  trouble 
with  Jungian  psychologists  is  that  they 
think  timeless  archetypes  shape  all  human 
behavior.  James  Hillman  is  both  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  Jungian  psychologist,  and  he  is 
vulnerable  to  both  charges;  but  in  this  ram- 
bling, rhapsodic  meditation  on  the  mythi- 
cal dimensions  of  war,  he  makes  such  an 
illuminating  guide  that  we  are  bound  to 
forgive  him.  Now  78,  this  peripatetic  guru 
has  written  his  30th-or-so  (and,  he  surmis- 
es, his  final)  book.  It  could  not  be  more  rel- 
evant. 

It  is  true  that,  like  some  American 
politicians,  Hillman  pays  little  attention  to 
the  complex  historical  matrices  out  of 
which  wars  and  murderous  combatants 
arise.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  never  so 
irresponsible  as  simply  to  demonize 
"insurgents"  and  their  ilk  as  monsters  pos- 
sessed by  irrational  rage  against  "democra- 
cy" or  "freedom."  Hillman  mostly  leaves 
history,  about  which  he  is  quite  knowl- 
edgeable, to  the  historians;  what  he  wants 
to  explore  is  die  soul  of  the  warrior. 

He  begins  by  reminding  us  that  war  is 
a  perennial,  not  an  accidental,  feature  of 
human  life.  But  how  could  this  be,  if  fight- 
ers did  not  experience,  at  least  on  occasion, 
what  Yeats  called  "a  terrible  beauty"? 
Hillman  summons  up  a  dazzling  cloud  of 
witnesses,  literary  and  otherwise,  to  the 
"erotics"  of  war,  from  Homer  to  Philip 
Roth,  from  Troy  to  the  Milvian  Bridge  to 
Antietam  to  Iwo  Jima  to  Vietnam,  with 
excerpts  from  letters  and  journals  by  gen- 
erations of  soldiers  on  every  kind  of  battle- 
ground. "Now  the  fight  was  at  its  wildest," 
writes  a  U.S.  lieutenant  from  Germany  in 
World  War  II.  "We  dashed  from  one 
building  to  another,  shooting,  bayoneting, 
clubbing."  The  wounded  and  the  dead  "lay 
in  grotesque  positions  at  every  turn." 
"Never  in  my  wildest  imagination  had  I 
conceived  that  battle  could  be  so  incredibly 
impressive — awful,  horrible,  deadly  yet 
somehow  thrilling,  exhilarating."  And  such 


ecstasy  cannot  be  dismissed  as  rare  sadistic 
perversity.  Not  for  nothing  have  the  poets 
made  Mars  and  Venus  lovers. 

Hillman  calls  this  the  religion  of  war, 
and  it  certainly  has  its  own  powerful  creed, 
code  and  cult.  Nor,  however  much  of  a 
pacifist  Jesus  may  have  been,  has 
Christianity  managed  to  avoid  centuries  of 
cross-fertilization  (or  cross-contamination) 
from  this  horrific  brand  of  piety.  Just  look 
at  some  of  the  more  bloodthirsty  scenes  in 
the  Book  of  Revelation  or  "The  Battle- 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  or  current  talk 
about  the  "crusade  in  Iraq"  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Jerry  Boylrin  and  others.  (Ignatian  spiritu- 
ality, readers  of  America  presumably 
know,  is  profoundly  shaped  by  military 
metaphors.)  In  any  event,  Hillman  makes  a 
crucial  point  in  arguing  that  it  does  no 
good  to  pretend  that  the  instincts  of  war 
aren't  thickly  rooted  in  the  depths  of  our 
subconsciousness,  or  that  the  nighnnares 
of  war  are  never  interrupted  by  transcen- 
dent, even  blissful,  flashes  of  generosity, 
brotherhood,  selfless  love  and,  yes,  beauty 
(tiiink  of  "Saving  Private  Ryan").  Is  it  just  a 
coincidence  that  the  most  popular  politi- 
cian in  America  right  now  is  the  war  hero 
Senator  John  McCain? 

Hillman  presses  his  case  for  the  pres- 
ence of  Ares  in  our  DNA  with  marvelous 
eloquence  and  zest.  "Wars  could  not  hap- 
pen unless  there  were  those  willing  to  let 
them  happen.  Conscripts,  slaves,  inden- 
tured soldiers,  unwilling  draftees  to  the 
contrary,  there  are  always  masses  ready  to 
answer  the  call  to  amis,  to  join  up,  get  in 
the  fight.  There  are  always  leaders  rushing 
to  take  the  plunge.  Every  nation  has  its 
hawks.  Moreover,  resisters,  dissenters, 
pacifists,  objectors,  and  deserters  rarely  are 
able  to  bring  war  to  a  halt.  The  saying, 
'Someday  diey'll  give  a  war  and  no  one  will 
come'  [sic]  remains  a  fond  wish.  War 
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drives  everything  else  oft*  the  front  page." 

Perhaps  the  only  serious  flaw  in 
Hillman's  case  is  the  abrupt  way  he  dis- 
counts the  "testosterone  hypothesis,"  war 
as  a  more  or  less  exclusively  guy-thing.  He 
mentions  the  legendary  Amazons  and 
alludes  to,  without  naming,  Indira 
Gandhi,  Margaret  Thatcher  and  female 
suicide-bombers  in  Chechnya. 
"Patriarchv,"  he  somewhat  dubiously 
claims,  "does  not  originate  war  but  serves 
war  to  give  it  form  and  bring  it  to  order  by 
means  of  hierarchical  control,  ritual  cere- 
mony, art,  and  law."  Perhaps  the  validity 
of  such  sky-writing  generalizations  cannot 
be  hilly  tested  until  die  distant  day  when 
women  win  full  equality. 

At  any  rate,  the  inevitable  question 
remains:  having  traced  war  into  the  very 
structures  of  humanness,  what  in  heaven's 
name  are  we  to  do  about  it?  Of  course,  if 
10,000  years  of  civilization  have  failed  to 
come  up  with  a  satisfactory  answer,  we  can 
hardly  fault  Hillman's  for  sounding  lame: 
he  calls  for  "aesthetic  intensity."  Noting 
the  relentless  Philistinism  of  warlike 


bids  us  imagine  the  creation  of  beauty 
transforming  "civilization's  wasteful 
'stress.'"  War  might  lose  some  of  its  sub- 
lime magic  if  "all  [its]  diabolic  inventive- 
ness, intolerant  obsession  and  drive  to 
conquer"  were  "compelled  toward  cul- 
ture." Needless  to  say,  Hillman  cannot  tell 
us  just  how  that  might  be  done. 

But  then  again,  concrete  fixes  are  not 
what  grand  visionaries  like  Hillman  are  all 
about.  In  this  warmhearted,  learned, 
intensely  personal  yet  densely  dieeretical 
Last  Hurrah,  he  bids  us  look  past  the 
cliches  of  conservative  patriotism  and  lib- 
eral meliorism  into  the  scary  abysses  of  our 
Martian  selves.  Given  the  hideous  stories 
on  the  nighdy  news  these  days,  it's  an  invi- 
tation that  is  hard  to  resist. 

Peter  Heinegg 
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Worship 

A  Primer  in  Christian  Ritual 

By  Keith  F.  Pecklers,  S.J. 

The  Liturgical  Press.  234p  $24.95 
ISBN  0814629857 

In  Dynamic  Equivalence:  The  Living 
Language  of  Christian  Worship,  Father 
Keith  Pecklers  offers  a  fascinating  narra- 
tive of  the  mid-2 Oth-century  Vernacular 
Society  in  the  United  States,  interwoven 
with  the  larger  history  of  vernacular  wor- 
ship in  the  church.  The  whole  story  is 
framed  by  an  opening  chapter  entitled  "A 
Brief  History  of  the  Vernacular."  This 
takes  the  reader  from  early  church  experi- 
ence to  the  20th  century.  Subsequent 
chapters  address  the  beginnings  of  the 
Vernacular  Society,  the  mounting  call  for 
vernacular  worship  in  the  years  1956-62, 
a  brief  histoiy  of  the  vernacular  in  an  ecu- 
menical context,  and  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  including  its  immediate  results 
for  the  vernacular. 

This  is  a  narrative  rich  in  detail  and 


well  worth  the  read.  It  serves  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
vernacular  has  been  part  of  church  discus- 
sion for  centuries  and  of  our  worship,  in 
varying  degrees,  well  before  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  The  story  of  the 
Vernacular  Society  in  the  United  States  is 
rendered  in  rich  detail.  Pecklers,  a  profes- 
sor of  liturgy  at  the  Pontifical  Gregorian 
University  and  of  liturgical  history  at  the 
Pontifical  Liturgical  Institute  at  San 
Anselmo,  both  in  Rome,  renders  a  pic- 
ture of  the  society's  internal  evolution  and 
the  personalities  that  shaped  it.  He  places 
this  evolution  in  the  context  of  the  larger 
developments  of  the  church  in  the  mid- 
20th  century.  Chief  among  these  is  the 
liturgical  movement  as  a  whole  and  the 
Liturgical  Conference  (United  States)  in 
particular,  whose  leaders  and  concerns 
sometimes  overlapped  with  those  of  the 
Vernacular  Society. 

The  cast  of  the  story  is  full.  A  unique 
characteristic  of  the  book  is  its  inclusion 
of  many  excerpts  from  letters,  talks  and 
articles  by  those  involved  in  the  give-and- 
take  of  the  movement.  The  litany  of 
names  and  contributions  to  the  move- 
ment calls  to  mind  the  greats  of  the  peri- 
od, a  number  of  whom  served  as  mentors 
and  friends  to  many  who  today  carry  on 
the  liturgical  formation  work  of  the 
church  in  this  country.  This  reviewer 
must  honor  at  least  several  with  whom  he 
was  privileged  to  work:  Godfrey 
Diekmann,  O.S.B.,  Msgr.  Frederick 
McManus,  and  John  R.  Page.  Keith 
Pecklers  dedicates  his  book  to  John  Page, 
who  served  as  associate  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Commission  on 
English  in  the  Liturgy  (ICEL)  for  22 
years. 

Pecklers's  story  ends  with  the  council 
and  the  steps  during  and  immediately 
after  it  for  the  progressive  implementa- 
tion of  the  vernacular  in  Catholic  wor- 
ship. This  includes  the  establishment  of 
ICEL  for  the  preparation  of  the  official 
English  texts.  This  was  complemented  in 
short  order  by  the  establishment  of  simi- 
lar bodies  by  the  hierarchies  of  the  other 
languages. 

The  story  continues,  of  course,  in  the 
present  contentious  debates  within  the 
church  over  the  official  modern  vernacu- 
lar texts  of  the  liturgy.  At  root,  the  terms 
of  this  debate  resemble  the  terms  of  the 
earlier  debates  about  whether  to  have  ver- 


nations, including  the  United  States,  he 
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nacular  worship  in  the  first  place.  These 
were  well  summed  up  by  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  1956  Assisi  Congress,  as 
reported  by  Pecklers.  The  three  major 
reasons  for  the  resistance  of  Vatican  offi- 
cials of  the  day  to  the  vernacular  were: 
"(1)  'scandal'  to  those  who  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  it;  (2)  fear  of  nationalistic 
churches  and  loss  of  centralization;  and 
(3)  the  problem  of  translating  prayers  into 
'GOOD'  vernacular  while  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  the  orthodox  and  doc- 
trinal elements  of  the  prayers  them- 
selves." 

These  concerns  now  take  the  form  of 
debate  over  the  principles  proper  to  the 
translation  of  liturgical  texts.  These 
principles  are  found  along  a  scholarly 
spectrum  ranging  from  "formal  equiva- 
lence" (which  generally  means  a  fairly 
literal  rendering  of  the  original)  to 
"dynamic  equivalence"  (generally  a  more 
nuanced  rendering  to  capture  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original  in  equivalent  forms  of 
the  "receiver"  language).  Under  the 
direction  of  the  universal  authority  of 
the  church,  the  "first  generation"  of 
work  preparing  the  church's  official 
liturgical  texts  in  all  of  the  languages  was 
guided  in  general  by  the  principle  of 
dynamic  equivalence.  In  the  last  few 
years  this  work  has  been  called  into  ques- 
tion by  that  same  authority  and  the  prin- 
ciples replaced  by  a  formal  equivalence 
approach.  Indeed,  ICEL  and  the  other 
official  commissions  established  by  the 
hierarchies  of  the  different  language 
groups  for  this  work  have  been  recast  at 
the  direction  of  the  Congregation  for 
Divine  Worship  and  the  Discipline  of 
the  Sacraments  to  facilitate  this  new 
direction. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  dramatic 
about-face  have  to  do  with  the  claim  that 
the  doctrinal  integrity  of  the  original  has 


not  been  maintained  and  that  secular 
cultural  perspectives  have  influenced  the 
translations.  Thus,  the  earlier  vernacular 
debate  is  carried  forward  in  new  form. 
What  sort  of  vernacular  is  needed  for 
authentic  Catholic  worship  today? 
Further,  what  is  the  role  of  the  universal 
authority  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  in  discerning 
how  their  people's  languages  and  cul- 
tures are  to  be  reflected  in  the  texts 
prayed  in  the  church's  worship? 
Stay  tuned. 

In  Worship:  A  Primer  in  Christian 
Ritual,  Father  Pecklers  offers  a  competent 
introduction  to  Christian  worship,  its  his- 
torical development,  present  challenges 
and  issues  for  its  authentic  future  unfold- 
ing. In  barely  200  pages,  organized  into 
eight  highly  readable  chapters,  this 
primer  draws  upon  some  of  the  best  litur- 
gical scholarship  of  the  past  several 
decades  to  give  the  reader  a  broad  yet 
solid  view  of  Christian  worship  over  two 
millennia  and  reliable  insight  into  its  pos- 
sibilities in  this  21st  century  of  Christian 
life  and  mission. 

Pecklers  begins  by  pointing  out  the 
fundamental  contemporary  difficult}'  of 
arriving  at  a  single  definition  of  Christian 
worship.  This  is  a  result  in  part  of  the 
variety  of  disciplines  that  must  be  drawn 
upon  for  an  adequate  understanding  of 
what  is  in  fact  a  communal  experience, 
before  God.  One's  conclusions  have 
everything  to  do  with  one's  starting  point, 
whether  ritual  studies  or  systematic  theol- 
ogy, human  sciences  or  liturgical  theolo- 
gy. These  differences  of  starting  point  for 
understanding  Christian  liturgy  con- 
tribute to  the  misunderstanding  and  ten- 
sion in  the  church  today  over  the  liturgy. 
The  author  is  firm  in  his  belief  that  the 
integration  of  these  various  approaches  is 
critical  to  a  "healthy  and  balanced  defini- 


tion of  what  constitutes  worship  for 
Christians  and  why  it  is  so  important  for 
the  life  of  our  churches." 

This  integration  of  disciplines  under- 
lies the  seven  chapters  that  follow.  Three 
of  these  trace  the  historical  record  as 
understood  at  present:  from  the  Jewish 
roots  of  Christian  worship  through  its 
successive  "inculturations"  up  to  the  late 
medieval  period;  from  the  liturgical 
reforms  of  the  Reformation  in  the  16th 
century  to  the  Roman  Catholic  response 
at  the  Council  of  Trent  and  following; 
and,  finally,  the  20th-centurv  liturgical 
movement  and  its  fruit  in  the  Second 
Vatican  Council's  inauguration  of  the 
major  renewal  of  worship  still  being  expe- 
rienced by  the  church.  Many  old  friends 
feature  in  the  narrative,  among  them 
those  that  proved  indispensable  to  the 
decades-long  preparation  for  what 
became  the  liturgical  renewal  of  Vatican 
II:  the  Didache,  Pseudo  Hippolytus's 
Apostolic  Tradition,  the  Didascalia 
Apostolorum,  Justin's  First  Apology,  and  so 
on. 

The  second  half  of  Worship:  A  Primer 
takes  up  critical  issues  for  the  study, 
authenticity  and  vitality  of  Christian 
worship  that  arise  from  the  historical 
record  and  present  experience.  The 
author  elaborates  four:  (1)  the  relation- 
ship between  worship  and  culture  and 
the  manifest  need  for  continuing  and 
authentic  inculturation  of  Christian  wor- 
ship; (2)  dramatic  developments  in  the 
church's  appreciation  of  the  relationship 
between  "popular"  religion  and  the 
church's  official  liturgy  that  have 
occurred  in  the  time  since  the  cautious 
treatment  of  this  relationship  at  Vatican 
Council  II;  (3)  the  need  to  forge  lasting 
links  between  worship  and  the  mission  of 
Christ's  body  as  an  agent  for  justice  in 
and  transformation  of  the  world;  and  (4) 
the  future  of  Christian  life  and  worship 
in  a  postmodern  environment  where 
change,  pessimism  and  pluralism  of  all 
kinds  constitute  both  the  reality  and  the 
underlying  values  and  assumptions  of 
people's  experience. 

Readers  who  want  to  go  deeper  will 
appreciate  the  eight-page  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  This  includes  a 
fair  number  of  non-English  sources  that 
are  now  available  in  translation. 
Liturgical  Press  is  to  be  complimented 
for  the  quality  of  the  production.  The 
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index  is  quite  serviceable,  and  this  reader 
found  very  few  typographical  errors — an 
unusual  experience  in  contemporary 
publishing. 

Keith  Pecklers  is  to  be  congratulated 
in  particular  for  his  resolute  focus  on  the 
forest,  even  as  he  surveys  its  many  trees. 
His  ecumenical  perspective  and  commit- 
ment is  evident  throughout — in  the  his- 
torical section,  in  the  delineation  of 
issues  and  in  the  breadth  of  scholarship 
on  which  he  draws.  Given  this  commit- 
ment, one  can  only  regret  the  lack  of 
inclusion  of  some  of  the  agents  of  "post- 
conciliar  ecumenical  cooperation"  (pp. 
114-1 6)  beyond  North  America.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Consultation  on  Common 
Texts,  a  cooperative  association  of  about 
20  churches  in  North  America  going 


Classifieds 

Christmas  Cards 

SEE  THE  BEAUTIFULLY  handcrafted  calligraphic 
Christinas  cards  with  messages  of  spiritual  depth 
created  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  at  www.rc.net/saginaw/srsclare,  or  write 
for  a  brochure:  4875  Shattuck  Rd.,  Saginaw,  MI 
48603;  e-mail  srsclare@saginaw.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www .  sabba  til  retreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER.  Pilgrimage  to 
Italy:  Development  of  Christian  Spirituality.  Bill 
Drobach,  S.A.;  Norene  Costa,  RJ.M.;  Catherine 
Mclntyre,  R.J.M.;  June  12-22.  Write,  e-mail,  call 
for  special  flier:  Ph:  (845)  460-3061;  e-mail: 
into@bethanyspirituality.org;  Web  site: 
u  wu.bethanyspirituality.org. 

Positions 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Bannan  Center  for  Jesuit 
Education,  Santa  Clara  University,  Calif.  The 
Hive  Director  provides  direction  and  lead- 
ihip  tor  the  center,  supervises  a  staff  that  orga- 
nd  conducts  educational  programs  and 
ities  that  advance  its  mission,  consults  with 
committee,  manages  a  budget  in 
500,000  and  obtains  funding  through 
and  fee-for-service  programs  to 


back  nearly  40  years,  readers  need  to 
learn  of  the  significant  contributions  of 
similar  associations  of  churches  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  notably  the  Joint 
Liturgical  Group  of  Great  Britain. 
Together,  these  associations  have  fos- 
tered a  liturgical  ecumenism  that  has 
taken  flesh  in  the  common  ritual  texts 
and  structures  that  have  come  into  exis- 
tence in  the  last  few  decades. 

This  is  a  small  omission  over  against 
all  that  this  ambitious  primer  of  just  over 
200  pages  so  admirably  achieves.  The 
four-page  conclusion  should  not  be 
overlooked,  in  which  Keith  Pecklers 
deftly  sketches  the  task  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  critical  scholarship  and  devel- 
opment of  the  church's  liturgy.  Read  it 
all!  James  M.  Sc  he  1 1  man 


supplement  the  Center's  endowment  income. 
This  position  carries  with  it  a  concurrent  facul- 
ty appointment  in  the  appropriate  academic 
department.  The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a  rec- 
ognized scholar  with  a  demonstrated  interest  in 
the  Ignatian  tradition,  who  qualifies  for  a 
tenured  faculty  appointment  in  an  academic  dis- 
cipline represented  at  Santa  Clara  University. 
The  Bannan  Center  was  established  in  19%  to 
enhance  the  University's  Catholic  and  Jesuit 
character  through  the  exploration  of  the 
Ignatian  vision,  the  educational  and  spiritual 
legacy  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  the  founder  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  application  deadline  is  Nov.  15,  2004. 
Applicants  should  send  both  a  cover  letter  high- 
lighting their  experience  with  Jesuit  education 
and  a  curriculum  vitae  with  the  names,  tele- 
phone numbers  and  addresses  of  three  refer- 
ences to:  Jane  Najour,  Bannan  Center  for  Jesuit 
Education,  Santa  Clara  University,  500  El 
Camino  Real,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95053-0452. 
Electronic  applications  are  welcome  to  jna- 
jour@scu.edu.  For  more  information  about  the 
Bannan  Center  and  more  details  about  the  posi- 
tion go  to:  www.scu.edu/bannancenter. 

S.C.U.  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  employer  and  welcomes  applications 
from  women,  persons  of  color,  members  ot 
other  historically  under-represented  U.S.  ethnic 
groups,  persons  with  disabilities  and  veterans. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL  THEOLOGY.  Sacred 
Heart  Major  Seminary  invites  applications  from 
Roman  Catholics  (especially  minority  applicants) 
for  the  full-time  position  of  professor  of  moral 
theology.  An  ecclesiastical  doctorate  (S.T.D.)  is 
required.  Salary  is  negotiable.  S.H.M.S.  has 
S.T.L.,  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs 
with  approximately  350  full-time  and  part-time 


Letters 


Society  Owes  Them 

In  "Adults  Left  Behind"  (10/1 1),  William 
J.  Byron,  S.J.,  observes  that  adults  now 
unable  to  read  were  perhaps  failed  by  their 
schools  when  they  were  children,  and 
points  out  that  society  owes  them  some- 
thing now.  Many  of  those  who  could  not 
read  in  school  then  dropped  out  of  school, 
went  to  the  streets,  drifted  into  drugs  and 
crime  and  found  themselves  in  prison. 
Some  of  them  also  had  learning  disabilities 
(like  dyslexia)  and  had  little  support  from 
dysfunctional  families.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  40  percent  of  inmates  in  state  pris- 
ons cannot  read  adequately,  and  an  abnor- 
mal percentage  of  them  have  learning  dif- 
ficulties. 

This  is  another  case  of  finding  the 
root  cause  of  symptoms  and  trying  to  do 
something  about  it.  Society  owes  these 

students.  Send  application,  C.V.  with  references 
(address  and  phone)  to:  Dr.  Janet  Smith;  2701 
Chicago  Blvd.;  Detroit,  MI  48206;  e-mail: 
smith.janet@shms.edu.  Deadline:  Dec.  1,  2004. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3-June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the  mature 
years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  celebrate  life's 
wisdom.  For  information:  Robert  Cogswell, 
Center  for  Spiritual  Development,  434  S.  Batavia 
Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907;  Ph:  (714)  744- 
3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744-3176;  e-mail:  csd- 
mfo@csjorange.org;  www.thecsd.com  . 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmate?  Visit 
Catholic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NT  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://unmv.atnerica- 
■imigaziiie.org/noticcs.ifht.  'fen-word  minimum.  Rates 
are  per  word/pa-  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $1 .1)5.  You  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@amm- 
camagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department,  Ameiica,  106  West 
56th  $t.,  New  York,  AT  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
cop)>  over  the  phone.  Mastei-Card  and  Visa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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people  a  better  effort  to  overcome  their 
disabilities,  educate  them  and  enable  them 
to  survive  productively  in  society. 

Rudy  Cypser 
Katonah,  N.Y. 

Dose  of  Reality 

Cheers  for  John  Langan,  S.J.,  for  his 
lucid  and  thoughtful  "Observations  on 
Abortion  and  Politics"  (10/25).  For  the 
first  time  in  my  experience,  a  Catholic 
author  has  injected  a  large  dose  of  reality 
into  the  abortion  debates.  Not  only 
Catholic  politicians  but  also  bishops 
should  take  note. 

Robert  M.  Rowden,  M.D. 
San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Mission  of  Charity 

In  his  reflection  on  Central  Park  (Of 
Many  Things,  10/11)  George  M. 
Anderson,  S.J.,  writes  of  the  "shanty  town 
dwellers  and  black  setders"  who  lived 
there  before  the  park's  creation  by  wealthy 
New  Yorkers  who  sought  a  woodland 
haven.  Pre-park  setders  also  included  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  separated  from 
their  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  roots  in  1 846  and 
formed  an  independent  diocesan  congre- 
gation to  serve  the  needs  of  New  York 
City's  mosdy  poor  immigrant  Catholics. 

In  1847  the  new  community  bought 
six  acres  of  property  at  McGown's  Pass, 
near  Fifth  Avenue  and  what  is  now  107th 
Street.  They  transformed  a  dilapidated 
frame  house  (the  former  Black  Horse 
Tavern)  into  Mount  St.  Vincent,  with  a 
motherhouse,  novitiate  and  girls'  academy 
to  help  support  their  work  for  the  poor.  A 
plaque  marks  the  site  today. 

The  crown  jewel  was  a  chapel,  the 
first  in  the  archdiocese  to  be  dedicated  in 
honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
Shortly  before  the  chapel  was  blessed  on 
March  19,  1855,  the  City  of  New  York 
informed  the  community  that  the  plans  of 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux 
for  a  new  "Central  Park"  included  the 
property  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  After 
less  than  10  years  in  the  place  diey  had 
labored  mightily  to  make  their  home,  the 
sisters  had  to  pick  up,  move  on  and  begin 
again. 

They  refounded  Mount  St.  Vincent 
about  10  miles  north  in  Riverdale,  a  scenic 


but  sparsely  settled  section  bordering  the 
Hudson  River  just  south  of  Yonkers. 
Today,  on  the  same  site,  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  Center  and  the  College  of  Mount 
St. Vincent  (successor  of  the  academy) 
continue  the  mission  of  charity  begun 
before  Central  Park  came  to  be. 

Regina  Bechtle,  S.C. 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Seeds  of  Healing 

I  felt  a  strange  excitement  upon  reading 
"Priestless  Liturgies,"  by  Peter  Kountz, 
(10/1 1) — a  confusing  reaction  to  have 
about  the  crisis  in  vocations  in  the 
American  Catholic  Church.  The  dropoff 
in  vocations  is  evidence  of  the  church's 
failure  to  communicate  itself  in  a  con- 
temporary American  community.  Lack 
of  dialogue  and  misunderstanding 
between  church  hierarchy  and  laypeople 
(particularly  regarding  sexual  abuse,  sex- 
ual life  in  general  and  the  role  of 
women)  has  left  many  American 
Catholics  feeling  alienated  from  their 
church,  leading,  I  believe,  directly  to  the 
shortage  of  priests  we  currently  experi- 
ence. But  miraculously,  the  disease  con- 
tains the  seeds  of  its  own  healing.  The 
resulting  shortage,  as  Mr.  Kountz  so 
faithfully  explains,  offers  room  at  last  for 
the  laity  to  claim  their  rightful  place  as 
stewards  of  their  church.  I  would  like  to 
see  further  articles  exploring  the  possibil- 
ities for  women  to  offer  their  unique 
gifts  in  the  new  space  opened  by  this  cri- 
sis. It  strengthens  my  faith  to  see  God's 
healing  grace  move  through  the  church 
even  in  the  midst  what  looks  like  crisis.  I 
am  grateful  to  America  for  its  prophetic 
voice  in  recognizing  the  new  life  and 
grace  of  the  church  that  is  even  now 
growing  through  the  cracks  of  the  trau- 
ma, fear  and  woundedness  of  our  past. 

Rebecca  Shaeffer 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oil  Hangover 

Thanks  for  Terry  Golway's  column  on 
our  immoral  gasoline  binge  (10/18). 
The  punch  will  soon  be  taken  away  by 
sharp  increases  in  crude  oil  prices.  The 
petroleum  geologists  have  been  telling 
us  for  six  or  seven  years  that  world  sup- 
plies will  peak  in  the  first  decade  of  the 


21st  century,  but  few  Americans  are  lis- 
tening. The  binge  is  going  to  prove  too 
expensive  to  continue  after  "Hubbert's 
peak"  comes  in  world  oil  production. 
Who  knows  what  the  United  States  will 
suffer  during  our  hangover? 

Robert  W.  Dundon.  S.J. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Extra  Mile 

Terry  Golway's  recent  article  "Immoral 
Bingeing"  (10/18)  is  judgmental  and  no 
doubt  offensive  to  many  hardworking 
Americans.  He  extols  Japanese  manu- 
facturers, Toyota  and  Honda,  for  pro- 
ducing fuel-efficient  hybrids  and 
impugns  their  domestic  competitors  for 
a  proliferation  of  S.U.V.'s.  Larger  vehi- 
cles are  safer.  Is  it  immoral  to  purchase 
a  safer  and  more  comfortable  vehicle  for 
your  family?  My  wife  is  a  physician  who 
uses  a  Chevy  Trail  Blazer  to  go  to  hos- 
pitals in  inclement  weather  when  vehi- 
cles like  the  Toyota  Prism,  which  Mr. 
Golway  extols,  would  be  stranded. 
I  have  worked  for  General  Motors 
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for  more  than  30  years  and  can  attest  to 
my  colleagues'  deep  concern  for  the 
environment.  Our  corporation  is  a  lead- 
er in  fuel  cell  technology,  a  very 
promising  antidote  to  our  nation's 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  to  the 
environmental  issues  associated  with  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  G.M.  will 
also  soon  have  hybrids  available  for  sale. 
Mr.  Golway,  before  leveling  his  criti- 
cism at  "Detroit,"  should  take  account 
of  the  uneven  playing  field  on  which 
we,  the  American  manufacturers,  com- 
pete. Japanese  producers  enjoy  a  pro- 
tected home  market,  and  the  vehicles 
they  produce  in  the  United  States  are 
not  saddled  with  substantial  "legacy" 
costs  (health  insurance  and  pensions) 
that  the  domestic  producers  incur. 
G.M.,  for  example,  spends  an  average  of 
$1,400  on  health  care  benefits  for  every 
vehicle  it  produces  in  the  United  States, 
whereas  its  Japanese  competitors  spend 
about  $200  per  vehicle. 

While  I  respect  Mr.  Golway's  right 
to  purchase  any  vehicle  he  pleases,  I 
resent  his  insinuation  that  those  of  us 


who  opt  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
an  S.U.V.  are  less  moral.  G.M.  and  its 
Detroit  counterparts  can  succeed  only 
by  offering  the  products  that  consumers 
prefer.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  my 
350,000  fellow  workers,  G.M.'s  450,000 
retirees  and  the  1.1  million  individuals 
who  depend  on  our  continuing  success 
for  their  health  care  benefits,  I  can 
assert  that  we  will  go  the  extra  mile  to 
achieve  continuing  success  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Edgar  Sullivan 
Scotch  Plains  N.J. 

Worthy  Goals 

Could  we  for  a  moment  slow  down  on 
the  constant  bashing  of  S.U.V.  drivers 
(10/18)?  No  doubt  some  S.U.V.  drivers 
seek  status  or  some  other  unworthy  goal, 
but  consider  other  reasons  why  people 
drive  S.U.V.'s  despite  their  miserable  gas 
mileage. 

Our  chief  family  recreation  involves  a 
boat,  26  feet  long.  Our  options  for  our 
favorite  use,  scuba  diving,  involve  getting 
the  boat  out  a  few  miles  into  the  Gulf  of 


Mexico.  Though  we  live  on  a  river,  the 
route  to  the  gulf  is  many  miles  long 
(through  all  the  east-west  diameter  of 
Tampa  Bay),  and  the  mileage  of  the  boat 
is  many  times  poorer  than  that  of  our 
S.U.V.  So  we  generally  tow  the  boat  to  a 
ramp  closer  to  open  water.  The  vehicle 
we  use  to  do  this  has  to  have  a  certain 
towing  and  braking  capacity  to  be  safe.  It 
has  to  be  large  enough  to  do  the  job  well. 
A  minivan  or  small  pickup  or  sedan  can- 
not safely  tow  such  a  vessel. 

Now  five  years  ago,  we  had  a  minivan 
and  a  small  pickup  for  the  parents  to 
drive,  a  Honda  for  the  teen  and  an  aging 
full-size  van  that  mostly  sat  in  the  yard, 
awaiting  service  in  towing  the  boat. 
When  the  lease  on  the  mini  came  almost 
due,  we  agonized  over  whether  to  keep 
the  van  for  towing  and  get  a  "practical" 
car,  or  whether  to  get  a  new  towing  vehi- 
cle that  would  be  driven  every  day,  realiz- 
ing the  fuel  implications  of  the  latter 
choice.  The  van  made  up  our  minds  for 
us;  it  burned  up  totally  on  what  became 
its  last  towing  mission. 

So  now  one  of  us  drives  the  S.U.V.  to 
work  every  day,  as  purchasing  two  new 
vehicles  made  no  sense.  So,  yes,  you  see 
me  driving  alone  to  work  in  my  behe- 
moth, and  you  fuss  about  the  gas  I  am 
guzzling.  But  remember  the  positive 
attributes  of  this  vehicle.  Almost  every 
boat  trip  that  includes  towing  with  our 
S.U.V.  involves  two  or  more  families, 
multiple  folks  spreading  out  the  cost  of 
that  gas.  In  addition,  we  have  to  get  to 
work  and  school  and  the  grocery  store, 
etc.  That  one  vehicle  makes  the  most 
trips,  as  it  fits  mom,  dad,  grandma,  kids, 
scuba  gear,  groceries  and  so  forth,  and  it 
makes  our  recreational  trips  possible. 

So  please  stop  making  blanket  state- 
ments about  us  greedy  S.U.V.  drivers. 
There  are  purposes  for  such  vehicles 
beyond  status  and  power  and  "bigness." 
We  try  to  plan  our  trips  to  minimize 
excess  back-and-forth  random  driving. 
Surely  we  are  not  the  only  people  to  have 
a  need  for  an  S.U.V.,  nor  the  only  ones 
to  try  to  use  it  in  ways  that  guzzle  the 
least. 

As  an  aside,  may  I  say  that  receiving 
America  is  one  of  the  highlights  of  my 
week,  and  I  enjoy  Mr.  Golway's  column, 
even  when  I  disagree! 

Pat  Jeansonne,  M.D. 
Riverview.  Fla. 
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The  Word 


What  Happens  Next? 

Thirty-second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Nov.  7,  2004 

Readings:  2  Mc  7:1-2,  9-14;  Ps  17:1,  5-6,  8,  15;  2  Thess  2:16  3:5;  Lk  20:27-38 

"He  is  not  God  of  the  dead,  hat  of  the  living"  (Lk  20:38) 


THERE  IS  WITHIN  every  living 
being'  an  innate  tendency  to 
cling  to  life  and  flourish.  It  is  no 
different  with  human  beings.  In 
fact,  it  is  this  passion  for  life  that  often 
causes  us  anxiety  in  the  face  of  death.  1  he 
value  that  various  peoples  ascribe  to  the 
human  spirit  can  be  seen  in  the  practices 
with  which  they  surround  death.  Some 
cultures  return  die  body  to  the  earth  or  the 
sea  from  which  it  came.  Others  lift  it  up  to 
the  heavens.  Burial  grounds  are  usually 
considered  sacred  places. 

What  about  death  itself?  Is  it  the  end? 
If  not,  what  happens  next?  These  questions 
have  occupied  thinking  people  from  time 
immemorial.  The  inevitability  of  death 
makes  them  puzzle  over  the  meaning  of 
life.  The  readings  for  today  are  evidence  of 
a  change  in  ancient  Israel's  understanding 
of  the  possibility  of  life  after  this  life. 

Early  Israelites  did  not  have  a  clear 
idea  of  life  after  death.  They  believed  that 
the  dead  went  to  a  shadowy  underworld 
known  as  Sheol,  which  was  a  place  neither 
of  punishment  nor  of  reward.  Unlike  the 
Greeks  who  came  later,  they  had  no  con- 
cept of  an  immortal  soul.  Furthermore, 
they  believed  that  their  God  was  a  God  of 
the  living,  not  of  the  dead.  Other  nations 
might  venerate  gods  of  the  underworld; 
Israel  did  not.  Still,  they  did  not  think  that 
death  resulted  in  total  annihilation. 

The  first  reading  reflects  the  time 
when  Israel  was  under  the  influence  of 
Greek  conquerors,  who  were  trying  to 
force  devout  Jews  to  renounce  their  reli- 
gious practices.  While  the  scene  lays  bare 
the  horror  of  persecution,  it  also  describes 
the  valor  of  those  being  tortured.  It  reveals 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
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something  else  as  well.  Three  of  the  broth- 
ers speak,  and  each  of  them  finds  strength 
in  the  belief  that  they  will  eventually  be 
raised  by  God.  There  is  no  mention  here 
of  an  immortal  soul;  the  focus  is  on  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  biblical  references  to  some  form  of 
existence  after  this  life. 

The  same  theme  of  resurrection  of  the 
dead  is  the  basis  of  the  confrontation 
described  in  the  Gospel  passage.  The 
Sadducees,  who  did  not  believe  in  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  use  an  ancient  mar- 
riage practice  to  try  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  belief.  Jesus  refutes  them  by  insisting 
that  in  the  age  of  the  resurrection  there 
will  be  no  need  to  further  the  race  through 
procreation,  because  there  will  be  no 
death.  He  also  states  the  traditional  Jewish 
belief  that  God  is  the  God  of  the  living. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  way 
Jesus  understands  the  notion  of  God  as 
God  of  the  living  and  not  the  dead  and  the 
way  it  was  understood  by  the  ancient 
Israelites.  Originally,  the  reference  was  to 
those  who  were  actually  alive.  With  this 
new  concept  of  resurrection,  those  who 
have  died  and  been  raised  from  the  dead 
are  considered  living  in  a  new  way.  In 
other  words,  "all  are  alive" — both  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  who  have  been  raised. 

The  question  can  be  posed  again: 
What  happens  next?  Neither  of  the 
readings  really  answers  that  question, 
but  both  assure  us  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  will  happen  next.  But  this  is 
not  a  demonstrable  fact;  it  is  a  statement 
of  faith.  And  from  where  does  faith  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  originate? 
Clearly,  it  is  not  from  the  Greek  notion 
of  an  immortal  soul,  but  from  trust  in 
God.  This  trust  is  grounded  in  a  theme 
that  is  implicit  in  the  theology  of  Israel, 
though  not  explicitly  mentioned  in 


today's  readings.  That  theme  is 
covenant. 

The  brothers  in  the  first  reading  are 
clearly  devout  Jews,  faithful  to  their 
covenant  obligations.  The  Sadducees  in 
the  Gospel  appeal  to  the  teaching  of 
Moses,  evidence  that  both  they  and  their 
hearers  belong  to  the  people  of  God.  Jesus 
calls  the  dead  "children  of  God."  A 
covenant  relationship  is  presumed.  The 
bonds  of  covenant  are  the  basis  of  the  trust 
in  God  evident  in  these  readings.  Because 
of  this  trust,  Israel  did  not  ever  seem  will- 
ing to  concede  that  these  bonds  were  sev- 
ered at  death.  Christian  theology  was  very 
clear  about  this  point:  "For  I  am  convinced 
that  neither  death,  nor  life.. .will  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord"  (Rm  8:38-39). 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  our  reli- 
gious ancestors,  we  too  trust  in  the  inde- 
structibility of  the  bonds  of  love  that  join 
us  with  God.  Since  it  was  God  who  invited 
us  into  this  covenant  relationship,  surely 
God  will  see  that  this  bond  endures 
through  death  and  beyond,  whatever  that 
beyond  might  hold.  Here  too  we  can  only 
trust  in  God,  for  we  have  no  idea  what  lies 
ahead  of  us.  As  we  read  elsewhere,  "We  are 
God's  children  now;  what  we  will  be  has 
not  yet  been  revealed"  (1  Jn  3:2). 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  do  you  do  to  strengthen  the 
covenant  bonds  that  join  you  to  God? 

•  Pray  for  the  strength  and  courage  to 
remain  steadfast  in  your  faith  regard- 
less of  the  price  you  may  have  to  pay. 

•  Commit  yourself  to  the  love  of  God 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  face  peace- 
fully the  inevitability  of  death. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


IF  seeking  wore  outside  the 
home  will  result  in  severe  com- 
munity disapproval,  what  is  a 
Bangladeshi  woman  to  do  when 
her  family  is  facing  daily  hunger? 
Growing  silk  worms  at  home  for  die 
production  of  silk  was  the  innovative 
answer  Bill  Christensen,  a  Marianist 
priest,  came  up  with.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  Institute  of  Integrated 
Rural  Development,  an  organization 
he  began  1 7  years  ago,  which  has  been 
making  a  difference  in  reducing  pover- 
ty in  Bangladesh  (iird@bdmail.net). 
Every  three  years,  he  travels  through 
Europe  and  the  United  States  to  speak 
of  the  I.I.R.D.'s  work.  Now  that  three 
years  have  passed  since  his  last  visit,  he 
again  stopped  by  America  House  to 
update  me  on  his  group's  efforts  to 
empower  the  rural  poor. 

Sitting  in  my  office — because  of  an 
old  car  accident,  he  was  wearing  a  col- 
orful Bangladeshi  scarf  around  his 
head  to  ward  off  draughts — Father 
Christensen  spoke  of  one  of  I.I.R.D.'s 
main  goals,  the  promotion  of  women's 
equality.  In  a  male-dominated  Islamic 
society  like  Bangladesh,  he  said  that 
development  opportunities  for  women 
are  very  limited.  Creating  new  projects 
for  them  has  consequently  become  one 
of  the  focus  points  of  the  group's 
work.  The  silk  industrv  project  is  one 
that  has  already  helped  hundreds  of 
women  to  move  their  families  out  of 
extreme  poverty. 

"We  raise  die  mulberry  trees,  and 
then  we  employ  women  to  grow  the 
silk  worms  at  home,  feeding  them  with 
the  mulberry  leaves,"  Father 
Christensen  said.  "The  worms  build 
cocoons,  from  which  the  silk  is  extract- 
ed, and  others  make  the  thread  on 
spinning  wheels."  The  process  contin- 
ues with  still  other  women  using  the 
thread  to  make  hand-loomed  cloth, 
vvhich  is  fashioned  into  garments  that 
art  sold  in  shops  in  the  capital  city, 
Dhaka,  a:, J  in  two  large  towns. 

Other  development  projects 
include  training  women  to  work  in  the 
>ne-room  schools  that  I.I.R.D.  has 
iblished.  "We  have  400  of  these 
:  schools  for  first  and  second 
,  built  i,.  the  local  people  with 
helping  in  the  acmal  construc- 
•n,      ther  Christensen  said.  Local 


women  then  serve  as  teachers.  The 
Bengali  people,  he  emphasized,  put  a 
high  priority  on  education,  and  in  the 
case  of  girls  and  women,  education 
can — as  in  the  village  schools — create 
greater  economic  opportunities.  This 
income,  added  to  what  the  husband 
might  earn  as,  say,  a  rickshaw  driver, 
can  make  the  difference  between 
debilitating  hunger  and  food  security 
for  the  entire  family. 

Meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of 
families  is  consequently  a  major  aspect 
of  I.I.R.D.'s  work.  Father  Christensen 
noted  that  I.I.R.D.  has  established  36 
nutritional  centers  in  the  villages  of  the 
area  in  which  his  organization  is  active. 
Women  are  trained  to  visit  the  homes 
of  the  very  poor.  Pregnant  or  nursing 
mothers — as  well  as  children  up  to  5 
years  of  age  who  show  signs  of  malnu- 
trition— are  given  food  cards.  These 
can  be  taken  to  a  nearby  center,  where 
a  nourishing  midday  meal  is  provided. 
Another  project  that  also  has  special 
relevance  for  both  nutrition  and 
women  is  a  tree  forestation  project, 
which  provides  fruit  trees  for  the 
homes  of  poor  families. 

The  six  geographical  areas  in  which 
I.I.R.D.  is  active  include  almost  900 
villages.  Father  Christensen  visits  them 
regularly,  traveling  primarily  by  foot. 
As  he  walks — 80  percent  of  his  time  is 
spent  going  from  village  to  village — 
families  offer  him  overnight  hospitality 
in  their  homes.  It  is  during  these 
lengthy  walks  that  he  does  much  of  his 
praying.  Not  surprisingly,  given  his 
Marianist  affiliation,  among  his  most 
cherished  prayers  is  the  Magnificat 
(Lk.  1 :46),  which  underscores  God's 
love  of  the  poor  in  verses  like  "He  has 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things." 
Along  the  same  lines,  he  said: 
"Through  my  meditation  as  I  walk, 
there  comes  an  understanding  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  poor  who  have  a 
deep  dependency  on  God — this  is 
what  sustains  me,  and  helps  me  to 
understand  the  common  bond  that 
exists  among  all  men  and  women." 

His  very  favorite  prayer,  in  fact,  is 
Jn  17:1 1:  "That  all  may  be  one."  In 
today's  violence-afflicted  world,  this 
prayer  for  world  unity  carries  special 
relevance. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Exit 

From  Hell 

™^^"  OW  LONG,  ()  LORD,  HOW  LONG?"  As 

blood  continues  to  flow,  this  prayer 
m  m     must  be  daily  on  the  lips  of  both  Israelis 

and  Palestinians.  After  two  weeks  of  the 

M         W     latest  Israeli  military  invasion  of  north- 
ern Gaza,  more  than  90  Palestinians  lay  dead,  hundreds 
maimed  or  wounded,  most  of  them  civilians.  Every  day 
more  people  were  being  killed,  more  homes  destroyed. 

Meanwhile  nearly  30  Israelis  and  Egyptians  were  killed 
on  Oct.  8  in  bombings  at  four  Egyptian  Red  Sea  resorts. 
For  Israelis,  the  bombings  were  a  hard  blow,  coming  dur- 
ing the  popular  Succot  holiday.  They  must  wonder  when 
they  will  ever  be  permitted  to  rest  easy,  whether  inside  or 
outside  their  fortress  state,  just  as  Palestinians  must  despair 
that  they  will  ever  dwell  in  their  own  homes  in  peace. 

In  recent  weeks,  Palestinians  had  two  new  reasons  to 
despair.  First,  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  announced  that 
Israeli  troops  would  not  withdraw  from  Gaza  until  they 
end  the  threat  of  rocket  attacks  on  neighboring  Israeli 
towns.  Second,  Sharon's  counselor  Dov  Weisglass  revealed 
the  prime  minister's  plan  for  withdrawal  of  Israeli  settle- 
ments from  Gaza  as  a  sham  intended  to  sweep  away  any 
prospect  of  a  peace  agreement. 

"The  significance  of  the  disengagement  plan," 
Weisglass  told  Israel's  newspaper  Ha'aretz,  "is  the  freezing 
of  the  peace  process."  The  purported  withdrawal,  he  said, 
would  scuttle  the  entire  peace  agenda:  a  Palestinian  state, 
the  future  of  Jerusalem,  borders,  refugees.  The  strategy,  he 
added,  had  "the  authority  and  permission"  of  the  White 
House  and  Congress.  The  Palestinian  legal  analyst  Michael 
Tarazi  comments  that  the  withdrawal  plan  is  intended  to 
"absolve  Israel  of  all  legal  responsibilities  as  an  'occupying 
power' — while  simultaneously  retaining  effective  military 
control  over  the  Gaza  Strip  and  its  inhabitants"  and  garner- 
ing "international  support  for  retaining  and  even  expanding 
illegal  colonies  in  the  Occupied  West  Bank...." 

Mr.  Sharon,  nicknamed  "the  Bulldozer"  for  his  unre- 
lenting militarism,  has  designed  a  strategy  for  victory  over 
the  Palestinians.  His  government's  approach  to  suppressing 
the  intifada  has  been  to  reduce  Palestinian  society  to  abject 
ruin  while  advancing  Israeli  colonization  ("settlement")  of 
the  remaining  West  Bank  territory.  Even  as  the  govern- 


ment demanded  that  the  Palestinian  Authority  control  the 
militias  that  sponsor  suicide  bombers  and  rocket  attacks,  it 
has  systematically  destroyed  the  Palestinian  infrastructure, 
beginning  with  the  police.  Whole  neighborhoods  have 
been  bulldozed  at  will.  Land  is  confiscated,  homes 
destroyed,  olive  groves  uprooted.  Border  closures,  road- 
blocks, checkpoints  and  the  infamous  wall  have  turned  the 
territories  into  a  veritable  prison. 

The  Palestinians  are  no  angels.  They  chose  armed 
uprising  over  negotiation.  President  Arafat  failed  to  ride 
the  tiger  of  insurrection,  so  that  the  worst  elements  in 
Palestinian  society  have  seized  control  of  the  fight. 
Palestinian  society  is  in  utter  disarray.  Gangsterism  is  ram- 
pant. In  their  prison  territories,  Palestinians  prey  on 
Palestinians.  Those  who  can,  flee.  The  Palestinian  people 
are  being  destroyed  as  surely  as  Bosnians  or  Kosovars  were 
a  decade  ago.  With  every  turn  of  the  screw,  the  threat  of 
Palestinian  resistance  grows,  along  with  Arab  and  Muslim 
resentment  worldwide. 

To  halt  this  descent  into  hell,  it  will  take  a  change  of 
leadership  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Arafat  has  validated  the 
Israeli  claim  that  he  is  not  a  leader  they  can  deal  with,  but 
neither  Mr.  Sharon  nor  any  Likud  politician  is  likely  to 
become  a  peacemaker.  Likud's  Revisionist  ideology — 
Revisionism  is  a  militaristic  form  of  Zionism — still  believes 
a  greater  Israel  will  be  built  only  on  captured  land  at  the 
point  of  a  gun. 

is  there  a  role  for  the  united  states  in  a  new  peace 
effort?  Not  a  major  one,  at  least  as  long  as  both  U.S.  polit- 
ical parties  are  tied  to  Israel's  apron  strings.  To  be  sure, 
Israel  needs  an  ally  and  advocate,  but  both  the  Clinton  and 
the  second  Bush  administrations  have  proved  that  in  the 
crunch,  Israel's  ally  cannot  function  as  an  honest  broker 
for  peace.  The  key  U.S.  role  will  be  as  a  member  of  the 
Quartet  (the  United  Nations,  the  European  Union,  Russia 
and  the  United  States),  and  its  part  will  be  to  persuade 
Israel  to  accept  what  it  has  so  long  resisted:  outside  inter- 
vention. To  prepare  the  stage  for  negotiations,  the  interna- 
tional community  must  exclude  the  Israelis  from  the  terri- 
tories, protect  the  Palestinians  against  further  Israeli  domi- 
nation and  aid  in  rebuilding  the  Palestinian  polity.  For 
negotiating  a  lasting  and  just  peace  requires  a  viable, 
responsible  and,  we  would  hope,  democratic  Palestine.  Just 
as  there  will  be  no  end  to  hostilities  as  long  as  Israeli  civil- 
ians are  under  attack,  so  there  will  be  no  peace  as  long  as 
Israelis  are  occupiers  and  oppressors,  holding — with  U.S. 
backing — an  unacceptably  strong  upper  hand  in  any  nego- 
tiation. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Asks  for  Greater  Unity  in  U.S.  Conference 


Pope  John  Paul  II  asked  U.S.  bishops  to 
engage  in  "frank  dialogue  and  informed 
discussion"  to  build  greater  unity  and 
consensus  within  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.  In  a  message  to  New 
York  bishops,  the  pope  praised  the  bish- 
ops' conference  for  its  work  and  state- 
ments on  "life  issues,  education  and 
peace"  and  asked  them  to  work  with  sim- 
ilar energy  on  the  topics  of  "the  decline 
in  Mass  attendance  and  in  recourse  to  the 
sacrament  of  reconciliation,  the  threats  to 
marriage  and  the  religious  needs  of 
immigrants." 

The  pope  met  on  Oct.  8  with  18  bish- 
ops from  the  eight  dioceses  of  New  York, 
who  were  making  their  ad  liniina  visits  to 
Rome  to  report  on  the  status  of  their  dio- 
ceses, as  they  are  required  to  do  every 
five  years.  Pope  John  Paul's  message  to 
the  group  focused  on  the  bishop's  obliga- 
tion to  govern,  an  obligation  he  said  has 
full  and  specific  implications  within  a 
bishop's  own  diocese,  but  also  implies 
concern  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
church. 

"Bishops  today  can  only  fulfill  their 
office  fruitfully  when  they  work  harmo- 
niously and  closely  with  their  fellow  bish- 
ops," he  said. 

A  bishop,  he  said,  has  a  "God-given 
authority"  over  his  own  diocese,  but  a 
bishops'  conference  "should  assist  him  in 
carrying  out  his  mission  in  harmony  with 
his  brother  bishops." 

"My  dear  brothers  in  the  episcopate," 
the  pope  said,  "I  pray  that  you  will  work 
diligently  with  one  another  in  that  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  unanimity  of  heart 
that  should  always  characterize  the  com- 
nunit)  of  disciples."  The  pope  told  the 

hops  that  practices  in  Catholic  dioce- 
ross  the  United  States  could  not  be 
unity  "without  an  underlying 


consensus,  and  this,  of  course,  can  only 
be  attained  through  frank  dialogue  and 
informed  discussion,  based  on  sound  the- 
ological and  pastoral  principles." 

Pope  John  Paul  did  not  mention  any 
specific  areas  of  public  policy,  liturgy  or 
church  discipline  that  might  be  marked 
by  a  lack  of  consensus  among  U.S.*  bish- 
ops, but  church  observers  have  noted  the 
different  positions  bishops  have  publicly 
taken  on  how  to  deal  with  Catholic  vot- 
ers and  politicians  who  are  pro-choice. 

He  encouraged  the  bishops  not  to  be 
afraid  to  handle  thorny  issues,  because 
"solutions  to  difficult  questions  emerge 
when  they  are  thoroughly  and  honestly 
examined  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

Bishops  Asked  to  Consult 
Widely  on  Abuse  Policies 

U.S.  bishops  are  being  asked  to  conduct 
wide-ranging  consultations  in  their  dio- 
ceses on  possible  revisions  of  policies 
adopted  in  2002  to  prevent  sexual  abuse 
of  children.  These  consultations  should 
include  priests'  councils,  pastoral  coun- 
cils, child  protection  personnel,  educators 
and  the  diocesan  review  board  that  advis- 
es the  bishop  on  sexual  abuse  policies  and 
on  specific  cases  of  allegations,  said  a  let- 
ter to  the  bishops  by  Archbishop  Harry  J. 
Flynn  of  St.  Paul-Minneapolis. 

Archbishop  Flynn  is  chairman  of  the 
bishops'  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual 
Abuse,  which  is  overseeing  the  revision 
process.  A  press  release  by  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' Department  of  Communications  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Oct.  8  gave  details 
of  the  letter. 

The  bishops  are  expected  to  begin  dis- 
cussion of  the  policies  at  their  general 
meeting  on  Nov.  15-18.  The  letter  said 
that  die  review  of  sexual  abuse  policies 
would  be  concluded  at  the  bishops'  gen- 
eral meeting  in  June  2005.  It  asked  that 
the  results  of  the  diocesan  and  regional 
consultations  be  submitted  to  the  ad  hoc 
committee  by  Jan.  15. 

Archbishop  Flynn's  letter  said  the 
committee  also  has  been  seeking  advice 
from  the  Conference  of  Major  Superiors 
of  Men  and  the  bishops'  National  Review 


Board,  appointed  to  monitor  compliance 
with  the  policies.  The  policies  are  con- 
tained in  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People,  adopted  by  the 
bishops  in  2002.  The  charter  calls  for  a 
review  after  two  years  "to  ensure  its 
effectiveness  in  resolving  the  problems  of 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  priests." 


Medical  Association  Urges 
Sweeping  Reforms 

The  900-member  Catholic  Medical 
Association  has  called  for  sweeping 
reform  of  health  care  delivery  in  the 
United  States  and  proposed  better  ways 
to  help  the  poor  and  uninsured,  restore 
trust  between  patient  and  doctor,  respect 
the  conscience  of  all  parties  and  control 
costs. 

The  organization  urged  the  reform  in 
a  statement  tided  Health  Care  in  America: 
A  Catholic  Proposal  for  Renewal,  which  was 
approved  and  released  at  the  organiza- 
tion's convention  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  on 
Sept.  23-25. 

After  examining  the  present  state  of 
health  care,  the  statement  makes  six  main 
proposals: 

•  to  reform  tax  laws  to  give  incentives 
for  people  to  purchase  their  own  health 
insurance  directly,  with  refundable  tax 
credits  enabling  the  poor  to  do  so; 

•  to  remove  burdensome  and  unjust 
mandates  from  health  care; 

•  to  allow  choice  of  private  insurance 
policies  through  creation  of  voluntary 
groups  that  sponsor  coverage; 

•  to  encourage  health  savings  accounts, 
which  allow  the  consumers  to  control 
more  discretionary  and  routine  health 
spending; 

•  to  guarantee  comprehensive  protec- 
tion of  conscience; 

•  to  encourage  experiments  in  dioce- 
san self-insurance. 

R.  Steven  White,  M.D.,  president  of 
the  Catholic  Medical  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  task  force  that  produced 
the  statement,  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view that  most  physicians  recognize  that 
the  nation's  health  care  delivery  system  is 
having  a  harmful  effect  on  the  doctor- 
patient  relationship.  Too  many  third  par- 
ties with  financial  interests  are  making 
decisions  about  patient  care,  he  said,  and 
health  care  is  burdened  with  intrusive 
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mandates — some  that  actually  prevent 
doctors  from  waiving  fees  for  poor 
patients  and  others  that  violate  the  con- 
science rights  of  health  care  providers.  As 
the  statement  notes,  "a  regime  of  omni- 
scient rules"  is  being  substituted  for  the 
judgment  of  the  physician  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  patient. 

White  called  the  statement,  pro- 
duced by  a  12 -member  task  force 
and  endorsed  by  the  Catholic 
Medical  Association  board  and 
assembly,  a  "teaching  document" 
that  defines  the  essential  nature  of 
medicine  and  what  physicians  are 
called  to  do.  The  document  draws 
heavily  on  Catholic  theology  and 
social  teaching. 

The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church  inspired  the  statement's 
authors  to  portray  Catholic 
medicine  as  a  cathedral,  with  Jesus 
as  the  cornerstone.  Subsidiarity,  sol- 
idarity, the  sanctity  of  human  life 
and  virtue  are  the  four  pillars  that 
support  the  structure.  Justice  is  the 
floor,  and  charity  is  the  light  that 
fills  the  space  and  guides  the  activity 
therein. 

The  association's  statement  was 
to  be  posted  in  the  near  future  on  its 
Web  site  at  www.cathmed.org. 

Zambia  Should  Not  Be 
Called  Christian  Nation 

Zambia's  designation  of  itself  as  a 
Christian  nation  should  be  removed 
from  the  constitution,  said  the 
Episcopal  Conference  of  Zambia. 
The  declaration  "could  lead  to 
abuse  of  religion  for  purely  political 
ends  and  even  bring  discredit  to  the 
name  Christian,"  the  southern 
African  country's  bishops  said  in  a 
submission  to  a  constitutional 
review  commission  on  Sept.  30. 

"Legislating  faith  and  religion 
into  the  constitution  can  lead  to 
fundamentalism,  which  can  one  day 
be  used  against  Christianity  by  a 
leadership  of  another  religious  per- 
suasion," the  bishops  said.  The  41- 
member  review  commission  was 
appointed  by  President  Levy 
Mwanawasa  in  April  to  draft  a  new 
constitution  after  assessing  submis- 
sions from  Zambian  civil  society  and 


other  interested  parties.  Frederick 
Chiluba,  who  ruled  Zambia  from  1991  to 
2002,  declared  the  country  a  Christian 
nation  in  1992.  "Experience  has  shown 
that  since  1992  Christianity  has  been 
brought  into  the  political  fray  to  the 
faith's  detriment,"  the  bishops  said. 


Nations  Ignore  Nuclear 
Disarmament  Treaty 

Failure  by  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  states 
to  adhere  to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  increases  the  possibility  that  terror- 
ists will  acquire  such  weapons,  said  the 
Vatican  representative  to  the  United 
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Nations.  The  1968  treaty  is  in  a  "fragile 
state,"  because  the  "original  bargain"  of 
"no  proliferation  in  exchange  for  nuclear 
disarmament"  is  not  being  observed,  said 
Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore,  the 
Vatican's  permanent  observer  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York.  Instead, 
there  has  been  an  "ongoing  struggle" 
between  the  non-nuclear  countries  to 
obtain  weapons  and  the  nuclear  nations  to 
further  modernize  their  weapons,  he  said 
on  Oct.  7  at  a  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly's  First  Committee,  a  subcom- 
mittee that  deals  with  disarmament  and 
international  security. 


Vatican  Favors  Reform  of 
U.N.  Security  Council 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  should  be 
reformed  so  that  it  represents  better  the 
world's  population,  geopolitical  regions, 
economic  groups  and  civilizations,  said 
the  Vatican  representative  to  the  United 
Nations.  Such  revisions  would  "improve 
the  credibility  and  efficacy  of  the 
reformed  Security  Council,"  said 
Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore,  the 
Vatican's  permanent  observer  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Reforms  must  also  improve  the  "actual 
capacity  and  political  will  to  contribute 
substantially  to  reach  the  goals  that  con- 
stitute a  priority  for  the  overall  majority 
of  the  member  states,"  he  said.  The  arch- 
bishop spoke  on  Oct.  4  at  a  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  held  to  discuss 
ways  to  revitalize  and  strengthen  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Security  Council  is  the  United 
Nations'  most  powerful  body,  the  only 
body  whose  decisions  are  obligatory  on 
member  states  and  the  only  one  autho- 
rized to  enforce 
resolutions 
through  military 
action.  The 
council  is  com- 
posed of  five 
permanent 
members  and  10 
rotating  mem- 
bers elected  to 
two-year  terms. 
The  permanent 
members  are  the 


Archbishop  Migliore  stopped  short  of 
suggesting  that  the  veto  power  over  deci- 
sions held  by  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers be  ended. 

Regarding  general  U.N.  reforms, 
Archbishop  Migliore  said  that  "the 
nations  that  have  attained  a  superior 
degree  of  scientific,  cultural  and  econom- 
ic development  have  the  responsibility  to 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon cause." 

"Changing  historical  conditions"  rein- 
force the  need  for  an  internationaf  body 
like  the  United  Nations,  he  said.  "The 
universal  common  good  is  confronted 
with  problems  of  worldwide  dimensions; 
problems,  therefore,  which  can  be  solved 
only  by  an  authority  possessed  with 
power,  organization  and  means  coexten- 
sive with  these  problems  and  whose 
sphere  of  activity  is  worldwide." 


tino  Migliore 


United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
>ia,  China  and  France. 


News  Briefs 

•  A  board  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Seattle 
examining  cases  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  has 
recommended  that  the  archdiocese  also 
improve  programs  to  prevent  sexual  abuse 
of  adults  by  priests.  "We  have  seen 
instances  where  priests  abused  their 
authority  and  caused  harm  by  engaging  in 
sexual  relations  with  adults,"  said  a  15- 
page  report  by  the  archdiocesan  Case 
Review  Board. 

•  The  Catholic  University  of  America 
announced  on  Oct.  12  that  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  has  permission  to  start  a 
group  on  campus,  as  long  as  its  members 
abide  by  all  university  policies,  a  require- 
ment for  all  campus  groups,  and  its  mem- 
bers do  not  take  part  in  advocating  for 
abortion  or  other  issues  contrary  to 
church  teaching.  The  university's  decision 
on  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  chapter 
is  a  reversal  of  its  initial  rejection  of  the 
formation  of  a  chapter  in  April. 

•  Caritas  Internationalis  has  launched  a 
campaign  to  bring  world  attention  to  the 
humanitarian  crisis  in  Colombia,  where  a 
40-year  civil  war  and  drug  trafficking 
plague  the  country.  f 

•  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  nonordained  peo- 
ple who  administer  U.S.  Catholic  parishes 
are  women,  said  a  report  published  by  the 
Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 
Apostolate.  It  said  that  women  religious 


accounted  for  7 1  percent  of  parish  life 
coordinators  who  were  interviewed,  and 
lay  women  accounted  for  an  additional  1 8 
percent. 

•  The  Catholic  Health  Association  wel- 
comed the  federal  government's  decision 
to  reverse  a  plan  that  would  have  required 
hospitals  to  ask  patients  about  their  immi- 
gration status.  The  administrator  of  the 
Centers  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Services  said  in  a  letter  to  hospitals  and 
advocacy  groups  on  Oct.  1  that  in 
response  to  public  criticism  of  the  propos- 
al to  check  on  immigration  status,  the 
idea  has  been  dropped. 

•  Following  a  meeting  with  people  who 
said  they  were  sexually  abused  by  women 
religious,  officials  of  die  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious  agreed 
to  study  suggestions  for  improving  its 
relationships  with  victims.  "We  are  fully 
committed  to  the  healing  of  those  who 
have  been  wounded  by  abuse,  particularly 
abuse  by  members  of  congregations  of 
women  religious,"  said  an  L.C.W.R. 
statement. 

•  A  growing  number  of  Catholics  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada  have  devel- 
oped the  erroneous  belief  that  they  have 
the  right  to  receive  Communion  even  if 
they  have  not  confessed  their  sins  and 
been  reconciled  with  God,  said  Cardinal 
Bernard  F.  Law  during  a  talk  on  Oct  1 1 
at  the  48th  International  Eucharistic 
Congress  in  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

•  Davenport's  Bishop  William  E. 
Franklin  has  raised  the  possibility  that  the 
diocese  may  file  for  Chapter  1 1  bankrupt- 
cy under  the  LT.S.  Bankruptcy  Code  and 
discussed  other  potential  financial  fallout 
from  the  clergy  sexual  abuse  crisis  during 
a  meeting  with  parish  leaders  on  Sept.  30. 

•  The  Vatican  has  laicized  a  retired  dioce- 
san priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Davenport, 
James  Janssen,  who  is  a  co-defendant  in 
10  sexual  abuse  lawsuits  filed  against  that 
diocese.  The  decree  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
does  not  allow  for  any  appeal  or  recourse. 
He  has  been  out  of  ministry  since  1990. 
In  February  Bishop  William  E.  Franklin 
of  Davenport  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  diocesan  review  board  to 
request  the  Vatican  to  laicize  Janssen  and 
four  other  priests.  Diocesan  officials  said 
no  decisions  have  been  made  on  the  other 
priests. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

Center  for  Theological  and 
Spiritual  Development 

November  Pastoral  Conference 
November  13,  2004 


Building  on  the  power  of  dreams. 

2  Convent  Road 
Morristown,  NJ  07960 

Visit  Our  Website  nt 
wnnv.ese.edu 


The  Future  of  the  American  Church  • 
Where  have  we  been  and  how  did  we  get  there? 
Where  are  we  going  and  how  do  we  get  there? 


Dr.  R.  Scott  Appleby 


Dr.  Peter  Steinfels 


Fr.  Donald  Cozzens 


Dr.  R.  Scott  Appleby,  Director  of  the  Kroc  Institute,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  teaches 
courses  in  American  religious  history  and  comparative  religious  movements. 

Fr.  Donald  Cozzens,  a  native  of  Cleveland,  OH,  has  served  as  Vicar  for  Clergy  and  Religious 
and  as  President- Rector  of  Cleveland's  St.  Mary  Seminary. 

Dr.  Peter  Steinfels,  a  prominent  Catholic  writer,  educator,  and  speaker  and  senior  religion 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times  from  1988  to  1997,  writes  "Beliefs,"  a  biweekly 
column  for  the  Times. 


Thirteenth  Annual  Spirituality  Convocation 

God's  Dwelling  Place  •  Finding  Our  Way 
Saturday,  April  23,  2005 


Keynote  Speaker 

Fr.  Timothy  Radcliffe 

The  Church  as  a  Large 
Ho  m  e  fo  r  God 's  People 


•  Over  20  workshops  on 
Spirituality,  Theology  and 
Scripture 

•  Interactive  Presentations 

•  Music  by  Gerard  Chiusano 


20  minutes  from  Newark  Liberty  International  Airport  •  Direct  access  from  NYC  via  NJ.  Transit 

For  information  and  registration  call  the  Center  for  Tljeolojjical  and  Spiritual  Development 
(973)  290-4300/4364  or  visit  our  Website  www.csespirit.org  /  Fax:  (973)  290-4312 


Ethics  Notebook 


A  Moral  Vote? 

^Divisions  deep  and  troubling? 


FOUR  MONTHS  AGO  I  wrote 
in  this  column  that  I  needed 
some  reasons  to  vote  for  "one 
of  the  two  big  shots"  in  this 
election.  I  had  voted  for  a 
menagerie  of  candidates  in  the  past  20 
years,  none  ot  whom  won,  Ralph  Nader 
being  the  last.  Sensing  my  implicit 
request,  many  readers  of  America  sent 
me  challenging  and  often  inspiring  let- 
ters and  e-mail. 

Those  who  supported  President 
George  W.  Bush  gravitated  toward  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  the  war  in  Iraq  and 
the  war  against  terrorists.  "We  must  see 
this  thing  through."  "We  must  support 
the  men  and  women  who  have  given 
their  lives  and  labors  on  our  behalf"  "In 
the  face  of  terror,  we  cannot  expect  nego- 
tiation or  any  show  of  weakness  to  pro- 
tect our  children  and  our  civilization." 
The  second  reason  is  abortion  and  its  rel- 
ative, embryonic  stem  cell  research.  Bush 
is  against  it,  and  Kerry  promises  its  con- 
tinued legal  protection. 

Kernr  supporters,  oddly  enough, 
graritate  to  the  same  issues.  This  war, 
they  say,  would  never  have  happened  if 
he  and  Edwards  had  been  in  the  White 
House  rather  than  Bush,  Cheney  and 
Rumsfeld.  This  pre-emptive  war  of 
choice  is  immoral  not  only  because  of  the 
1,000  and  more  American  lives  lost,  the 
estimated  7,000  maimed  and  the  10,000 
Iraqi  civilians  dead,  but  also  because  of 
the  future  terrors  it  will  invite.  As  for  the 
pro-life  issue,  even  though  Kerry  is  woe- 
fully deficient  in  his  mantra  about  "a 
woman's  right  to  choose,"  he  would  gen- 
erate health  care,  educational  and  eco- 
nomic programs  that  will  make  abortion 
less  frequent. 

The  Acceptance  of  Honest  Difference 

Divisions  deep  and  troubling  pull  us 

JOHN  F.  kavanaugh.  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 

philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 


apart:  in  the  electorate,  among  believers, 
within  the  Catholic  Church,  and  even 
among  friends  and  family.  My  brother  is 
an  admirable  and  thoughtful  man.  But  we 
no  longer  debate  about  this  election 
because  we  respect  our  friendship  and 
brotherhood  too  much.  That's  how  deep 
the  divisions  can  go.  He  received  e-mail 
from  his  best  friend  since  high  school. 
His  friend  broke  a  longstanding  mutual 
silence  about  politics,  because  he  felt  he 
had  to  tell  my  brother  how  much  he 
feared  the  president  and  his  policies.  I 
suggested  to  my  brother  that  he  not  react 
too  fast  or  harshly:  his  friend  had  hon- 
ored their  friendship  by  telling  him. 
Among  friends  and  family,  most  of  us 
know  our  differences.  There  are  issues 
that  argument  will  not  resolve.  Some 
demons  are  cast  out  only  by  prayer  and 
fasting  and  by  the  example  we  give  in  liv- 
ing true. 

There  are  people,  even  some  who, 
like  me,  are  against  all  forms  of  abor- 
tion, who  do  not  realize  how  profound- 
ly appalled  others  are  at  a  culture  of 
abortion  on  demand.  They  are  out- 
raged by  the  Democratic  Party's 
embrace  of  abortion  as  part  of  its  iden- 
tity. They  may  also  believe  that  a  con- 
ciliatory approach  to  world  conflict  will 
doom  our  civilization. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sin- 
cere and  thoughtful  people  who  believe 
that  the  war  in  Iraq  is  more  than  deeply 
immoral;  it  is  a  reckless  insult  to  the  fol- 
lowing of  Christ,  and  this  in  a  country 
that  calls  itself  Judeo-Christian,  led  by  a 
president  whose  political  inspiration  is 
Jesus  himself.  They  adhere  to  a  Gospel 
that  reveals  the  sacredness  of  all  human 
life,  not  just  unborn  or  innocent  life,  a 
Gospel  that  announces  good  news  to 
the  poor  and  warns  against  the  danger 
of  riches. 

An  honest  case  can  be  made  for 
both  positions.  Unfortunately,  in  most 
quarters,  such  a  case  will  not  be  made 
nor  would  it  be  heard  if  it  were  made. 


The  Quandary  of  This  Catholic  Voter 

It  is  said  that  President  Bush  is  pro-life. 
The  fact  is  this:  he  is  pro-life  with  respect 
to  unborn  human  beings;  and  even  in 
that  case,  he  makes  exceptions.  Though 
he  uses  pro-life  language,  he  has  not 
done  much  to  restrict  abortions  other 
than  encourage  legislation  that  late-term 
abortions  be  performed  within  the  dark- 
ness of  the  womb,  and  not  half  outside 
the  womb.  That  legislation  does  not  stop 
any  abortions. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  the  right  to 
life  or  to  be  born  is  the  primary  right 
upon  which  all  other  rights  rest.  I  agree. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  any  candi- 
date who  is  against  all  abortions  is 
morally  preferable  to  all  other  candi- 
dates who  have  compromised  positions 
on  abortion,  even  to  a  pro-choice  can- 
didate. Surely  we  would  not  have  an 
obligation  to  vote  for  a  Saddam 
Hussein  (if  he  promised  to  eliminate  all 
abortion)  over  George  Bush,  who 
would  allow  some  abortions  and  has 
done  very  little  to  stop  them. 

I  will  not  be  voting  for  the  man  who 
is  likely  to  win  this  election.  The  pro-life 
rhetoric  that  I  do  not  believe  and  the  pro- 
war  prodding  of  our  own  fears  will  prob- 
ably give  President  Bush  another  four 
years.  Let  us  hope  that  fewer  innocent 
human  beings  die  during  his  second 
term,  especially  in  Iraq,  since  he  will  not 
cause  one  fewer  abortion  here.  It  has 
come  down  to  this  for  me:  either  Kerry 
or  another  write-in.  If  only  Kerry  were 
half  as  bad  (or  good,  depending  on  your 
perspective)  as  Bush  portrays  him.  If  only 
he  would  promise  to  roll  back  the  tax  cut 
for  the  super-rich,  who  benefit  most 
from  this  country's  infrastructure,  airline 
system  and  military  forces.  If  only  he 
would  demand  a  health  care  system  that 
protects  our  born  and  unborn.  If  only  he 
would  be  against  the  war  in  Iraq,  instead 
of  trying  to  prove  that  he  is  just  as  eager 
to  kill  the  enemy  as  his  opponent  is.  If 
only  he  offered  even  a  paltry  idea  to 
reduce  abortions.  Alas.... 

Do  indeed  vote.  Vote  your  con- 
science. Aid  make  sure  your  conscience, 
the  only  moral  judgment  you  have,  is 
sound  and  well  informed.  For  that  you 
will  surely  have  this  voter's  respect,  if  not 
agreement.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Ethics  Notebook 


1 A  Moral  Vote? 

^  Divisions  deep  and 


FOUR  MONTHS  AGO  I  wrote 
in  this  column  that  I  needed 
some  reasons  to  vote  for  "one 
of  the  two  big  shots"  in  this 
election.  I  had  voted  for  a 
menagerie  of  candidates  in  the  past  20 
years,  none  of  whom  won,  Ralph  Nader 
being  the  last.  Sensing  my  implicit 
request,  many  readers  of  America  sent 
me  challenging  and  often  inspiring  let- 
ters and  e-mail. 

Those  who  supported  President 
George  W.  Bush  gravitated  toward  two 
reasons.  The  first  is  the  war  in  Iraq  and 
the  war  against  terrorists.  "We  must  see 
this  thing  through."  "We  must  support 
the  men  and  women  who  have  given 
their  lives  and  labors  on  our  behalf."  "In 
the  face  of  terror,  we  cannot  expect  nego- 
tiation or  any  show  of  weakness  to  pro- 
tect our  children  and  our  civilization." 
The  second  reason  is  abortion  and  its  rel- 
ative, embryonic  stem  cell  research.  Bush 
is  against  it,  and  Kerry  promises  its  con- 
tinued legal  protection. 

Kerry  supporters,  oddly  enough, 
gravitate  to  the  same  issues.  This  war, 
they  say,  would  never  have  happened  if 
he  and  Edwards  had  been  in  the  White 
House  rather  than  Bush,  Cheney  and 
Rumsfeld.  This  pre-emptive  war  of 
choice  is  immoral  not  only  because  of  the 
1,000  and  more  American  lives  lost,  the 
estimated  7,000  maimed  and  the  10,000 
Iraqi  civilians  dead,  but  also  because  of 
the  future  terrors  it  will  invite.  As  for  the 
pro-life  issue,  even  though  Kerry  is  woe- 
fully deficient  in  his  mantra  about  "a 
woman's  right  to  choose,"  he  would  gen- 
erate health  care,  educational  and  eco- 
nomic programs  that  will  make  abortion 
less  frequent. 

The  Acceptance  of  Honest  Difference 

Divisions  deep  and  troubling  pull  us 

3HN  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
osophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 

Louis.  Mo. 
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the  poor  and  warns  against  the  danger 
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An  honest  case  can  be  made  for 
both  positions.  Unfortunately,  in  most 
quarters,  such  a  case  will  not  be  made 
nor  would  it  be  heard  if  it  were  made. 
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reduce  abortions.  Alas.... 

Do  indeed  vote.  Vote  your  con- 
science. And  make  sure  your  conscience, 
die  only  moral  judgment  you  have,  is 
sound  and  well  informed.  For  that  you 
will  surely  have  this  voter's  respect,  if  not 
agreement.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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The  Rev.  Deborah  Mero,  an  advocate  of  keeping  abortion  legal,  and  Maryann  Kendall,  an  abortion  opponent,  demonstrate  on  July  25  at 

the  site  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Observations  on 
Abortion  and  Politics 


-  BY  JOHN  LANGAN  - 


For  the  last  generation,  no  issue  has  generated  more  sustained  con- 
troversy, and  none  has  produced  more  anguished  appeals  to  conscience 
than  has  abortion.  In  churches,  courts  and  political  conventions,  as  well  as 
in  families,  professional  associations  and  universities,  it  is  a  reliable  "sign 
of  contradiction,"  certain  to  leave  antagonists  in  attitudes  of  mutual  indig- 
nation and  moral  disapproval.  In  what  follows,  I  want  to  say  some  things  primarily  to 
those  who,  like  myself,  are  convinced  that  abortion  is  morally  wrong  and  believe  that  a 
society  that  condones  or  promotes  abortion  is  not  protecting  "rights  of  reproductive 
choice,"  but  is  abetting  a  serious  evil.  My  procedure  will  be  to  explore  some  implications 
of  commonly  recognized  truths  about  the  controversy. 

First,  there  are  both  theological  and  philosophical  reasons  for  rejecting  abortion  and 
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for  holding  that  it  is  indeed  the  destruction  of  innocent 
human  life;  but  it  is  the  philosophical  reasons  that  have  to 
be  presented  as  the  proper  basis  for  public  policy.  Reliance 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture  or  of  papal  teaching  does  not 
resolve  public  controversies  in  a  democratic,  pluralistic  soci- 
ety and  should  not  do  so.  This  means  that  Catholics, 
Baptists  and  other  religious  opponents  of  abortion  must 
attempt  to  persuade  their  fellow  citizens  by  appeals  to  rea- 
son, to  shared  values  and  to  common  interests.  When  reli- 
gious groups  appeal  to  reason,  there  is  no  justification  for 


excluding  them  from  the  public  conversation.  In  the 
absence  of  shared  public  reasons,  however,  the  prohibition 
of  abortion  will  not  be  sustainable. 

There  is,  in  my  view,  a  strong  nonreligious  case  for  the 
view  that  abortion  is  morally  wrong,  since  it  involves  the 
destruction  of  innocent  human  life.  This  case  has  been 
strengthened  by  our  increased  knowledge  of  embryology 
and  human  genetics.  It  makes  clear  the  continuity  and  iden- 
tity of  human  life  from  conception  forward,  and  it  has  made 
it  difficult  to  separate  the  acceptance  of  abortion  from  die 
acceptance  of  infanticide.  But  directing  attention  to  the 
Catholic  Church's  prohibition  against  abortion  and  invok- 
ing internal  church  discipline  against  those  Catholics  who 
hold  contrary  views  suggests  to  many  people  that  the  pri- 
mary issue  in  the  public  forum  is  not  one  of  natural  law,  but 
rather  of  obedience  to  church  teaching. 

Second,  even  if  we  think  that  there  is  a  very  strong  case 
for  opposing  abortion,  we  must  acknowledge  that  public 
opinion  remains  deeply  divided  on  the  question.  This  does 
not  by  itself  defeat  the  moral  argument  against  abortion. 
Public  opinion  may  well  be  wrong.  It  has  been  wrong  in  the 
past  on  such  serious  questions  as  slavery,  religious  toleration 
and  segregation.  It  is  still  wrong  on  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment.  But  continuing  and  intense  public  disagree- 
ment does  underline  how  far  we  are  from  having  a  broad 
public  consensus  against  the  practice  and  how  difficult  it 
would  be  to  enact  and  enforce  a  legal  prohibition  against  it. 
In  the  absence  of  consensus,  there  are  certain  to  be  serious 
problems  of  enforcement,  patterns  of  passionate  resistance 

:he  prohibition,  failures  to  convict  offenders  and  further 

ats  to  public  order. 

Third,  while  the  pro-life  argument  in  itself  is  clear  and 


straightforward — the  human  nature  of  the  fetus  and  the 
prohibition  of  the  taking  of  innocent  human  life — it  runs 
into  two  serious  difficulties:  the  locus  of  decision  and  the 
impact  of  forbidding  abortion  on  various  parties  involved. 

In  our  culture,  with  its  legalistic  and  individualistic 
interpretation  of  human  rights,  there  is  a  widespread  and 
strong  preference  for  allowing  each  individual  woman  to 
make  the  ultimate  decision  on  whether  or  not  to  abort.  This 
preference  has  been  intensified  with  the  rise  of  feminism. 
For  pro-choice  advocates,  it  seems  intolerable  that  a 
woman's  right  to  decide  should  be 
restrained  by  any  claims  made  by  other 
parties.  This  has  led  to  such  anomalous 
consequences  as  the  exclusion  of 
fathers  and  of  the  parents  of  minor 
children  from  a  share  in  decisions 
about  pregnancy  and  its  termination. 

The  other  principal  support  of  the 
pro-choice  position  has  been  the  con- 
cern that  forbidding  abortion  will  have 
a  disastrous  impact  on  the  lives  and  the  well-being  of 
women  required  to  bear  children,  on  the  "unwanted"  chil- 
dren, on  fragile  marriages  and  on  society  at  large.  These  are 
consequentialist  arguments,  which  seem  to  me  to  have  only 
a  secondary  role  in  the  debate,  which  is  primarily  focused  on 
rights  rather  than  consequences.  These  consequences  need 
more  careful  scrutiny  than  they  usually  get,  since  they  are 
usually  discussed  in  an  anecdotal  or  impressionistic  way. 

Fourth,  pro-life  advocates  need  to  recognize  that  while 
the  philosophical  arguments  they  make  against  abortion 
may  persuade  many  honest  people  that  abortion  is  indeed 
the  taking  of  innocent  human  life,  they  are  extremely 
unlikely  to  persuade  the  general  public  to  accept  an  absolute 
and  universal  ban  on  abortion.  Hard  cases  (conception  as 
the  result  of  rape  or  incest,  fetuses  with  grave  mental  or 
physical  handicaps,  the  likelihood  of  very  negative  conse- 
quences for  the  mother)  will  make  a  universal  ban  impossi- 
ble to  achieve.  For  that  reason,  some  sort  of  compromise  on 
the  details  of  any  prohibition  of  abortion  is  necessary  if  the 
prohibition  is  to  be  sustainable  in  a  democratic  society.  Pro- 
life  advocates  may  well  regard  compromise  on  this  matter  as 
regrettable;  but  we  all  have  to  live  with  many  things  we 
deplore. 

Fifth,  pro-life  advocates  must  recognize  that  the  pro- 
choice  position,  though  gravely  flawed,  is  held  by  many  of 
its  advocates  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  It  would  be  naive  to 
think  that  all  pro-choice  advocates  are  moved  solely  or  even 
primarily  by  conscience,  but  it  would  be  arrogant  to  deny 
the  role  of  conscience  on  the  other  side  of  this  debate. 
Several  things  follow  from  this  point.  For  one,  enacting  a 
prohibition  on  abortion  would  generate  extensive  civil  dis- 
obedience (and  perhaps  some  violence).  It  would  require 


The  essential  Catholic  affirmation  is 
that  abortion  is  an  evil.  The  question 
is  whether  it  is  to  be  forbidden  by 
law  or  discouraged  by  persuasion. 
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coercing  the  conscientious — not  an  appealing  project  in  a 
pluralistic  society.  Furthermore,  even  if  the  conscience  of 
pro-choice  advocates  is  erroneous,  it  puts  them  under  obli- 
gation. On  grounds  of  religious  liberty,  Catholics  should  be 
very  reluctant  to  apply  coercion  in  this  area.  Catholics 
should  also  remember  that  we  want  and  need  to  protect 
freedom  of  conscience  for  our  members  and  our  institutions 
in  the  face  of  government  regulations  and  policies  that 
would  require  the  funding  or  the  practice  of  abortion.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this  point  that  abortion  is  therefore 
right,  or  that  the  erroneous  conscience  of  some  puts  others 
under  an  obligation  to  obey  it  and  to  act  in  error,  or  that 
there  is  no  moral  truth  in  these  matters. 

Sixth,  the  enactment  of  any  prohibition  of  abortion  is 
not  simply  the  enunciation  of  a  moral  truth;  it  is  a  political 
and  legal  act  that  is  to  be  carried  out  in  an  arena  where  there 
are  many  conflicting  points  of  view  and  interests  and  where 
there  is  widespread  hostility  to  the  pro-life  position.  There 
must  be  room  for  a  variety  of  judgments  about  how  best  to 
deal  with  this  zone  of  conflict,  in  which  pro-life  forces  work 
at  a  considerable  disadvantage.  It  is  reasonable  to  think  that 
there  can  be  and  will  be  divergent  political  judgments  about 
how  to  improve  the  protection  of  unborn  human  life  in 
these  difficult  circumstances.  In  such  a  complex  political 
setting,  political  leaders  are  better  suited  to  make  these 
judgments  than  are  bishops  or  theologians  or  intellectuals. 
The  function  of  bishops,  and  more  generally  of  the  church- 
es, is  to  bear  witness  to  the  moral  truth  that  is  at  stake,  not 
to  determine  what  is  the  best  legal  and  political  resolution 
of  the  problem. 

Seventh,  political  life  in  a  modern  democracy  is  com- 
plex and  indirect.  There  is  seldom  a  straight  line  from  a 
value  affirmed  to  a  policy  enacted.  Governments  are  formed 
by  coalitions,  whose  members  have  different  priorities,  even 
when  they  share  many  of  the  same  values.  This  means  that 
complex  tradeoffs  are  an  inescapable  part  of  political  life. 
Thus,  a  pro-life  voter  may  be  urged  by  a  pro-life  political 
leader  to  vote  for  a  pro-choice  candidate,  because  the  pro- 
choice  candidate  is  thought  to  have  a  better  chance  of  keep- 
ing the  political  seat  for  the  pro-life  party.  This  is  an 
abstract  way  of  putting  what  happened  in  the  recent 
Republican  senatorial  primary  in  Pennsylvania.  It  would  be 
a  brave  bishop  who  would  claim  to  know  on  theological 
grounds  just  when  such  compromises  are  acceptable  or  jus- 
tifiable, and  it  would  be  a  naive  voter  who  would  follow  his 
opinion  on  such  a  question. 

Eighth,  single-issue  voting  may  well  be  an  admirable 
expression  of  conscientious  conviction  about  an  important 
matter,  but  it  should  not  be  imposed  on  voters  as  a  require- 
ment of  conscience.  Both  voters  and  politicians  have  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  about  what  issues  are  opportune, 
what  fights  can  be  won,  what  results  can  be  achieved.  It  is 


sometimes  claimed  that  the  right  to  life  is  fundamental  and 
underlies  all  other  rights  and  that,  therefore,  the  protection 
of  this  right  must  have  priority  over  all  other  issues.  In  the 
sphere  of  immediate  action,  this  is  clearly  true.  The  Good 
Samaritan  is  first  concerned  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  rob- 
bers' victim.  But  voting,  legislating  and  making  legal  argu- 
ments for  the  constitutionality  of  what  has  been  enacted 
bring  in  a  complexity  that  honest  people  can  assess  differ- 
ently. If  a  person,  whether  a  political  candidate  or  a  citizen, 
judges  that  an  objective  such  as  the  prohibition  of  abortion 
is  simply  not  attainable  in  the  present  state  of  American 
public  and  legal  opinion,  then  he  or  she  cannot  be  required 
to  make  the  prohibition  of  abortion  the  decisive  considera- 
tion in  voting  or  to  demand  it  as  an  essential  plank  in  a  polit- 
ical platform.  If  I  vote  for  a  candidate  who  professes  to  be 
strongly  pro-life  but  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  abortions,  then  I  have  not  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing my  pro-life  objective.  This  is  even  more  true  if  the  can- 
didate is  simply  unelectable  in  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  time.  Politics  is  not  merely  the  expression  of  values;  it  is 
social  action  shaped  by  many  discordant  forces  over  time. 
Moral  principles  are  profoundly  important  in  political  life, 
but  they  are  enveloped  within  a  larger  and,  regrettably,  less 
well-ordered  and  unprincipled  reality. 

Ninth,  the  main  alternative  to  this  conception  of  politi- 
cal life  and  to  limited  expectations  about  how  morality  is  to 
affect  politics  is  a  politics  of  witness.  A  key  value  is  affirmed 
and  is  applied  consistently  across  the  board  without  regard 
for  considerations  of  feasibility  or  for  consequences.  This 
has  a  certain  heroic  appeal  and  may  be  at  times  the  only 
effective  response  to  grave  evils.  In  contemporary  culture, 
there  is  a  strong  public  expectation  that  such  a  politics  of 
witness  will  be  applied  consistently  without  fear  or  favor. 
This  means  that  pro-choice  Republicans  must  be  treated 
with  the  same  critical  severity  that  is  applied  to  pro-choice 
Democrats.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  key  value  or  principle  is, 
in  effect,  instrumentalized  for  the  sake  of  other  goals. 

Tenth,  the  denial  of  Communion  to  Catholic  politi- 
cians is  a  matter  internal  to  the  church  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  bishops.  In  its  own  way,  it  is  an  important  exercise 
of  religious  freedom,  which  I  understand  as  the  freedom  of 
the  religious  group  to  define  its  own  requirements  and  to  be 
faithful  to  what  it  believes  to  be  divinely  mandated. 
Whether  it  is  pastorally  appropriate  to  deny  Communion  to 
Catholic  politicians  has  been  debated  in  these  pages,  but 
civil  authorities  must  recognize  the  church's  right  to  estab- 
lish a  discipline  for  its  own  members.  This  internal  disci- 
plinary action  is  logically  distinct  from  engaging  in  partisan 
politics.  Politics  and  church  discipline  may  well  be  practi- 
cally inseparable,  especially  when  the  disciplinary  action 
takes  place  during  an  election  year,  when  journalists  and 
others  are  wont  to  suspect  bishops'  partisan  motivation. 
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The  likely  result  is  that  ordinary  observers  think  an  impor- 
tant boundary  is  being  breached  and  internal  Catholic  val- 
ues and  prohibitions  are  being  extended  into  the  public 
forum. 

Eleventh,  we  have  to  recognize  that  the  church's  posi- 
tion on  abortion  does  not  evoke  consistent  support  from  the 
Catholic  faithful.  Polls  seem  to  show  that  there  is  little  vari- 
ation between  Catholics  and  the  population  at  large  in  their 
views  on  abortion.  This  point  certainly  does  not  overturn 
the  teaching,  nor  does  it  require  that  we  accept  the  social 
and  cultural  pressures  that  have  produced  this  outcome. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  reached  a  stalemate  on  this 
issue.  There  is  a  deep-seated  and  widely  shared  aversion  to 
abortion  in  the  Catholic  population.  At  the  same  time  many 
Catholics  refuse  to  accept  the  church's  clear  teaching,  and 
even  more  may  reject  the  public  policy  conclusions  that 
have  been  drawn  from  it.  At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to 
ask  whether  the  way  of  repeated  authoritative  prohibition 
has  yielded  all  die  results  it  is  likely  to  yield  and  whether 
more  might  now  be  accomplished  through  persuasion, 
through  a  strategy  of  education  and  witness  with  less  con- 
nection to  political  action  and  legal  decisions.  It  is  certainly 
not  pastorally  justifiable  to  write  off  large  numbers  of 
Catholics  who  are  not  in  conformity  with  church  teaching 
on  this  issue  simply  as  being  in  the  grip  of  a  "culture  of 


death."  Given  the  collapse  of  many  of  the  cultural  supports 
that  once  sustained  Catholic  and  Protestant  teaching  on 
many  issues  of  sexual  morality  that  have  now  become  high- 
ly controversial,  we  have  to  find  ways  of  making  our  teach- 
ing more  broadly  intelligible  and  more  culturally  sensitive. 

Twelfth,  the  path  to  doing  this  is  not  the  course  taken 
by  far  too  many  Catholic  politicians,  whom  I  would  charac- 
terize as  the  more  or  less  willing  subjects  of  an  unholy 
orthodoxy  imposed  by  pro-choice  pressure  groups.  Here  I 
think  the  crucial  mistake  has  been  the  acceptance  of  a  right 
to  abortion.  This  makes  abortion  itself  either  indifferent  or 
even  morally  positive.  The  essential  Catholic  affirmation  is 
that  abortion  is  an  evil.  Whether  it  is  an  evil  to  be  forbidden 
by  law  or  to  be  discouraged  by  persuasion  is  a  matter  where 
Catholics,  whether  they  be  politicians  or  citizens,  theolo- 
gians or  bishops  may  well  differ.  What  one  looks  for  in 
Catholic  politicians  is  signs  that  they  have  thought  about 
ways  to  minimize  this  evil,  to  deny  it  full  public  legitimacy 
and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  teaching  of  their  church  makes 
a  difference  in  their  own  thinking.  These  tasks  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  laity,  not  of  the  bishops.  They  are 
demanding  tasks,  requiring  personal  commitment  and 
intelligent  persuasion.  But  the  challenge  should  not  be 
insurmountable  for  those  who  would  offer  themselves  as 
leaders  for  a  free  and  morally  responsible  society.  0 
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The  medicine  of  excommunication  kj 
mouths  of  the  Irish  faithful    by  pat 

Excommunication  is  much  in  the  news  these 
days.  A  few  American  bishops  have  declared  that 
any  politician  who  supports  the  so-called  "right" 
to  legalized  abortion  may  not  take  Communion 
in  their  particular  dioceses.  Such  a  ban  from  Communion  is 
the  visible  part  of  what  excommunication  means,  but  not  the 
whole  of  it.  Excommunication  is  a  formal  separation  of  noto- 
rious individual  offenders  from  the  Christian  community  in 
order  to  bring  them  to  recognize  the  serious  consequences 
of  their  deeds.  The  1983  Code  of  Canon  Law  (Canon  1312) 
makes  clear  that  penal  sanctions  in  the  church,  like  excom- 
munication— not  to  be  confused  with  sin  and  the  punish- 
ment that  comes  from  God  alone — are  a  type  of  tough  love, 
mainly  meant  to  have  a  medicinal  effect  on  the  members  of 
the  church  so  sanctioned. 


PATRICK  J.  RYAN,  S.J.,  is  president  of  Loyola  Jesuit  College,  a 
secondary  school  in  Abuja,  Nigeria,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  America. 


~  long-lasting  bitterness  in  the 

ICK  J.  RYAN 

Whether  this  actually  works  out  in  the  concrete,  and 
especially  in  Christian  communities  set  in  pluralistic  soci- 
eties, as  opposed  to  more  intimate  single-faith  settings,  is 
another  question.  Excommunication  can  sometimes  make  it 
seem  that  a  serious  sin  (e.g.,  procuring  an  abortion)  is  mere- 
ly a  violation  of  church  law,  not  what  it  actually  is,  a  violation 
of  the  natural  law. 

my  own  family  history  has  been  particularly  marked  by  a 
threat  of  excommunication  delivered  82  years  ago  in 
Ireland.  A  little  historical  background  is  necessary.  My 
father,  born  in  County  Tipperary  in  1898,  had  from  his 
late  teens  been  active  in  the  struggle  for  Irish  indepen- 
dence, a  struggle  inspired  by  the  1916  Easter  Rising  in 
Dublin  that  had  been  put  down  with  great  violence  by 
the  British.  The  first  notable  guerrilla  attack  of  the  Irish 
war  of  independence  took  place  in  County  Tipperary 
early  in  1919.  The  guerrilla  nature  of  that  war  posed  a 
moral  dilemma  for  the  Catholic  bishops,  caught  up  as 
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they  were  in  older,  classical  notions  of  warfare. 

The  bishops  of  Ireland  had  proven  rather  lukewarm  in 
their  support  of  the  movement  for  Irish  independence,  just 
as  they  had  in  1890  turned  against  Home  Rule  within  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  Irish  Protestant  champion, 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  Parnell's  cause  had  been  ruined,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  when  the  Protestant  Unionist 
opponents  of  Home  Rule  revealed  that  Parnell  had  for 
many  years  been  involved  in  an  adulterous  relationship 
with  a  woman  named  Kitty  O'Shea. 

Furthermore,  although  the  bishops  had  opposed  con- 
scription for  the  British  Army  in  Ireland  during  World  War 
I,  they  had  been  relatively  content  with  British  rule  in 
Ireland  once  liberal  sentiment  in  Britain  had  granted 
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Catholic  emancipation  in  both  England  and  Ireland  in 
1829.  Some  of  the  lesser  clergy,  however,  had  come  to 
share  the  enthusiasm  of  their  lay  brothers  and  sisters  for  an 
Irish  republic,  especially  after  the  Easter  Rising  of  1916. 

Between  1919  and  1921,  the  bishops  had  questioned 
the  legitimacy  of  a  revolutionary  war,  because  it  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  traditional  Catholic  theory  of  just  war. 
This  theory  asserted,  among  other  things,  that  a  just  war 
could  be  declared  only  by  a  duly  constituted  government. 
Even  when  Eamon  De  Valera,  head  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  persuaded  their  elected  assembly,  Dail  Eirere- 
ann,  to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  continu- 
ing British  occupation  of  Ireland  and  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  actions  of  the  Irish  Republican  Army,  the  bishops 
still  maintained  that  no  legitimate 
authority  had  sanctioned  war.  A  revolu- 
tionary movement  could  not  easily  mea- 
sure up  to  the  bishops'  stringent  stan- 
dards for  a  duly  constituted  government. 

How  did  this  critique  of  revolution 
translate  into  the  preaching  of  the  clergy? 
My  father's  paternal  uncle,  Canon 
Michael  Kennedy  Ryan,  administrator  of 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cashel  and  Emly,  evidently  shared  the 
bishops'  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  revolu- 
tionary acts.  When  in  the  summer  of 
1919,  a  certain  British  district  inspector 
of  police  was  gunned  down  in  Thurles, 
the  cathedral  city,  Canon  Ryan  preached 
against  such  violence.  He  told  the  con- 
gregation the  following  Sunday  that 
"murder  was  a  crime  against  human  soci- 
ety, and  neither  feelings  of  revenge  nor 
other  motives  could  palliate  or  excuse  it." 
I  suspect  that  my  father's  feelings  for  his 
clerical  uncle  were  not  very  warm  as  a 
result. 

The  deteriorating  security  situation 
in  Ireland  finally  convinced  the  British  in 
July  1921  to  accede  to  a  truce  with  the 
Irish  Republican  Army  and  to  negotiate 
for  a  change  in  Ireland's  relationship  to 
England.  Eventually  the  official  Irish  del- 
egation to  the  London  peace  talks  agreed 
with  their  British  counterparts  to  much 
less  than  total  independence.  The  Anglo- 
Irish  Treaty  of  December  1921  offered 
the  Irish  a  half-loaf:  Ireland  partitioned 
into  a  free  state  under  British  tutelage, 
especially  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs, 
with  those  counties  that  wished  to  opt  out 
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of  the  Irish  Free  State  (eventually  six)  able  to  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  bishops  wel- 
comed this  partial  victory  with  alacrity. 

De  Valera,  who  had  not  participated  in  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations, refused  to  accept  the  results  and  plunged  Ireland 
into  a  civil  war  that  divided  many  former  friends  and  even 
some  families  into  protreaty  and  antitreaty  factions.  My 
father  followed  De  Valera's  lead  for  as  long  as  De  Valera 
refused  to  recognize  the  Irish  Free  State  and  fought  for  a 
unified  Irish  Republic.  Along  with  other  followers  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  party,  my  father,  once  elected  to  the  Dail  Eireann 
in  1923,  refused  to  take  his  seat  because  the  elected  mem- 
bers had  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  George  V. 
Some  years  later,  De  Valera  decided  to 
accept  the  Free  State  as  a  provisional  step 
toward  an  eventually  united  Irish 
Republic  and  entered  the  Dail  as  the  lead- 
er of  a  newly  formed  opposition  party 
called  Fianna  Fail.  At  this  point  my  father 
and  some  of  his  closest  friends  broke  with 
De  Valera  as  well,  remaining  loyal  to  Sinn 
Fein. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Irish  civil  war  (1922-3)  and  the  assassina- 
tion on  Aug.  22,  1922,  of  the  Irish  Free 
State's  military  leader,  Michael  Collins, 
the  bishops  of  Ireland  issued  a  joint  pas- 
toral ietter  criticizing  in  the  severest  pos- 
sible terms  those  resolute  Republicans, 
like  my  father,  who  did  not  want  to  accept 
the  Treaty.  The  bishops,  less  than  totally 
enthusiastic  about  Irish  independence 
from  Britain  in  any  case,  certainly  did  not 
want  the  former  Irish  comrades  of  the  war 
of  independence  to  fight  with  one  anoth- 
er over  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  The  bish- 
ops' pastoral  letter  of  Oct.  10,  1922, 
minced  no  words,  calling  Sinn  Fein's 
refusal  of  the  Treaty  and  their  continuing 
struggle  for  total  independence  "morally 
only  a  system  of  murder  and  assassina- 
tion." The  pastoral  letter  threatened 
excommunication  of  the  protagonists  of 
what  the  bishops  saw  as  an  unjust  war.  "It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  killing  in  an 
unjust  war  is  as  much  murder  before  God 
as  if  there  were  no  war,"  the  bishops 
wrote. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  RELIGIOUSLY  tO  people  like 

my  father  after  that?  I  do  not  know  all  the 
details,  but  in  the  late  1950's  a  letter  came 


into  my  hands  written  by  my  father  in  1923,  about  a  year 
after  the  bishops'  pastoral  letter,  that  gives  some  hint.  He 
wrote  the  letter  in  November  1923  to  a  young  girl  who  was 
a  first  cousin.  It  was  four  days  before  his  own  25th  birthday, 
a  birthday  that  he  spent  in  detention  and  on  hunger  strike 
along  with  thousands  of  other  Republicans  who  had  been 
rounded  up  by  the  Irish  Free  State  authorities. 

The  heading  of  the  letter  gives  his  name  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage and  his  prison  number  at  Newbridge  Barracks  in  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare:  "Padraig  ORiain  2396,  Hut  59."  He 
describes  his  condition  and  that  of  his  fellow  hunger-strik- 
ers rather  laconically:  "Of  course  you  know  how  we  are  sit- 
uated here  (this  being  our  24th  day  on  strike)  so  there  is  no 
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need  to  explain,  I  need  only  remark  that  we  are  very  happy 
&  only  await  the  approaching  crisis  when  we  shall  be  freed 
in  this  or  a  better  world,  so  I  only  want  you  &  all  at  home 
to  pray  for  us."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  brief  letter  he  asks 
the  girl  to  send  him  a  particular  prayer  book  in  the  Irish 
language.  Even  though  cut  off  from  the  sacramental  life  of 
the  church,  he  still  wanted  to  pray  in  Irish!  He  bids  her 
and  her  family  farewell,  praying  that  "if  it  is  God  s  will,  I 
may  see  you  all  in  the  near  future." 

He  was  hoping  that  the  hunger  strike  would  persuade 
the  Irish  Free  State  authorities  to  relent  and  release  all 
their  Republican  adversaries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hunger  strike  simply  collapsed  when  it  became  obvious 
that  the  insurgency  against  the  free  state  had  been  defeat- 
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ed.  By  that  time  my  father  had  been  on  hunger  strike  for 
39  days.  He  had  had  rheumatic  fever  once  as  a  teenager 
and  again  while  on  the  run  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  the  hunger  strike  further  contributed  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  his  heart,  as  he  later  came  to  realize. 

He  was  released  from  Newbridge  Barracks  late  in 
1923,  in  time  for  his  father's  funeral,  and  he  spent  the  next 
five  years  meeting  with  other  antitreaty  partisans  in  and 
around  Tipperaiy,  plotting  and  planning  for  what  they 
eventually  hoped  would  be  a  genuinely  independent  and 
united  Irish  Republic.  But  at  the  beginning  < it  \{>2{K  after 
years  of  police  surveillance  and  problems  finding  employ- 
ment in  Ireland,  my  father  finally  decided  to  resign  his 
unoccupied  seat  in  the  Dail  and  leave  Ireland,  migrating  to 
the  United  States. 

During  all  those  years  my  father 
and  his  fellow  Sinn  Fein  loyalists,  as 
long  as  they  remained  in  Ireland,  were 
still  considered  to  be  banned  from 
Communion.  I  am  not  sure  if  he  began 
to  practice  regularly  as  a  Catholic 
again  when  he  came  to  New  York, 
where  the  writ  of  the  Irish  bishops' 
pastoral  letter  did  not  reach.  All  I  do 
know  is  that  it  took  my  American- 
born  mother,  who  met  him  in  New 
York  shortly  after  he  arrived,  some 
time  to  persuade  him  to  write  to  his 
parish  priest  in  Newport,  County 
Tipperary,  to  ask  for  his  baptismal 
record  in  preparation  for  sacramental 
marriage  in  New  York.  Evidently  he 
did  not  want  to  give  the  parish  priest 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  had 
returned  to  the  church,  but  at  my 
mother's  insistence,  he  finally  wrote 
for  his  baptismal  record  in  1932.  It 
took  the  Irish  writer,  Sean  O'Faolain, 
even  longer  to  return  to  the  sacra- 
ments; he  did  so  only  in  1950,  when 
he  realized,  through  conversation  with 
a  vehemently  anticlerical  Italian  taxi 
driver  in  Rome,  that  there  was  no  ulti- 
mate contradiction  between  being 
Catholic  and  being  anticlerical. 

My  father  died  of  a  heart  condition 
in  New  York  in  January  1944,  two 
months  after  his  45th  birthday.  Forty- 
seven  years  later,  when  my  mother 
died,  I  remarked  in  the  eulogy  I  deliv- 
ered at  her  wake  that  I  thought  it  had 
helped  me  as  a  priest  to  be  the  son  of 
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The  Hawkstone  3-Month  Renewal  Courses 


30th  Anniversary  Year  -  2005 

Hawkstone  Hall  celebrates  30  years  of  serving  the 
international  church  in  2005.  Since  1975  the  Redemptorist 
community,  together  with  a  staff  of  religious  and  lay 
people,  have  been  committed  to  welcoming  people  from  around 
the  world  and  accompanying  them  in  their  abiding  search  for  God 
and  their  true  selves. 


Offered  three  times  a  year,  the  renewal  courses  are  the 
principal  work  of  the  community  and  staff,  who  are 
dedicated  to  offering  priests,  religious  and  lay  people  a 
sympathetic  space  and  graced  time  for  their  personal, 
human  and  spiritual  development. 

The  Sunday  Times  called  Hawkstone  "one  of  the  most  magical  places  in  England"  -  witnessing  to  the 
timeless  beauty  of  God's  creation  and  the  enduring  human  craftsmanship  that  adorns  the  house  and  grounds. . 
The  Tablet  wrote:  ''Hawkstone  is  a  graceful,  comfortable  home  away  from  home.    Behind  it  is  one  of 
England's  most  gorgeous  parklands,  a  stately  arcadia  of  exotic  trees,  lazy  ponds  and  paths  ...    it  is  a 
wonderful  setting  for  religious  renewal." 

For  the  past  30  years,  men  and  women  have  journeyed  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  this  tranquil  place  where  they  pause  and  rest 
from  their  labours.  None  comes  empty-handed:  all  bring  their  own 
gifts  and  experience  to  share. 

With  the  help  of  leading  speakers  and  resident  staff,  the  course  gently 
engages  participants  in  the  shared  venture  of  rediscovering  the  face  of  the 
living  God  and  rediscovering  their  own  dignity  as  the  beloved  of  God.  Some 
participants  arrive  exhausted  from  years  of  uninterrupted  pastoral  endeavour; 
others  arrive  eager  to  update  their  theological  outlook  and  benefit  from 
spiritual  direction;  others  have  reached  a  moment  of  transition  in  their  life, 
and  they  hope  to  take  advantage  of  this  special  time  to  discern  their  future. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  the  thousands  of  voices  of  those  who  have  attended  the  Hawkstone 
courses  have  formed  a  chorus  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  graced  time  they  experienced  and  the 
exceptional  people  they  met  during  their  stay.  The  chorus  continues  to  grow. 


COURSE  DATES  FOR  2005 

COURSE  DATES  FOR  2006 

6  January  -  17  March 

5  January  -  16  March 

25  April  -  21  July 

24  April  -  20  July 

5  September  -  1  December 

4  September  -  30  November 

Hawkstone's  renewal  course  is  known  throughout  the  Christian  world  as  a  first-class  sabbatical 
time.  Throughout  the  house  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  openness  and  acceptance,  and  people  are 
free  to  organize  their  own  time  as  they  think  best.  A  full  programme  of  lectures  and  workshops  is 
offered,  and  the  eucharist  is  celebrated  every  day.  There  is  ample  time  for  people  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
surroundings.  The  adjoining  Hawkstone  Park  and  Golf  Course  offer  a  celebrated  variety  of  places  to 
explore,  including  a  medieval  castle,  woodland  pathways,  and  a  series  of  follies  constructed  in  the  18th 
century.  There  is  a  break  in  the  course,  when  people  can  either  join  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  travel  to  see 
the  sights  of  Scotland,  or  arrange  their  own  time  of  relaxation. 

Voices  from  the  Hawkstone  participants 


Archbishop  Adrian, 
Tasmania 

The  staff  was  very 
supportive  during  my 
stay  and  I  greatly 
benefited  from  the 
wisdom  of  the 
lecturers. 


Sister  Wambui, 
Kenya 

I  joined  a  great 

international 
community  and 
learned  as  much 
from  the  wonderful 
participants  as  the 
lecturers. 


Karl  &  Josephine, 
Singapore 

The  course  changed 
the  direction  of  our 
married  lives.  We  both 
decided  to  become  lay 
missionaries,  and  we 
now  work  in  Goa  for 
AIDS  patients. 


Sister  Gloria, 
Canada 

What  a  wonderful 
place  and  such  a 
magical  mix  of 
people!  I  go  away 
refreshed  and  primed 
for  mission. 


Father  Gary, 
U.S.A. 

1  didn't  realise  how 
much  I  needed  a 
sabbatical  until  I 
arrived.  The 
atmosphere  is 
utterly  congenial  to 
total  renewal. 


The  Lectures  include 

Jesus  and  the  Gospels 
3  weeks 
Fr  Denis  McBride  CSsR 

Our  Story  as  a  Source 

of  Spirituality 
Fr  Nick  Harnan  MSC 

Christian  Spirituality 
Fr  Pat  Collins  CM 

Living  Pathways 
Mrs  Margaret  Silf 

Forgiveness 
Fr  Jim  McManus  CSsR 

Changing  Models  of  Church 
Fr  Raphael  Esteban  M.Afr 

Journey  to  the  Inner  Self 
Fr  Ittoop  Panikulam  SVD 

Christ  an  Unfinished  Portrait 
Fr  Con  Casey  CSsR 

Catholic  Morality  in  21st  century 
Dr  Linda  Hogan 


The  Workshops 

Christian  Meditation 
Fr  Ittoop  Panikulam  SVD 

The  Enneagram 
Sr  Carol  Mouat  OP 

Seasons  for  Growth 
Sr  Clare  Keating  RSJ 

Growth  through  Process 
Fr  Maurice  O'Mahony  CSsR 

Pastoral  Counselling 
Sr  Carol  Mouat  OP 

s  Facing  Stress 
Sr  Julian  Knowles  FDLC 


Other  Activities  include 

Pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  Assisi 
or 

Pilgrimage  to  Iona,  Scotland 
or 

Arrange  your  own  break  time 
Sharing  our  Mission 

Counselling 
Spiritual  Direction 
Aromatherapy 
Massage  &  Reflexology 
Yoga 

A  series  of  Social  Outings  to 
Wales,  Chester,  The  Lake 
District,  York,  Bath,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  etc. 


Please  note  that  not  all  titles  are  available  on  every  course 


Holy  Week  Retreat 

Paschal  Mystery  as  Transformation 

Fr  Michael  Cunningham  SDB 
&  Fr  Maurice  P  O'Mahony  CSsR 
Monday  21  March  -  Easter  Sunday  27  March 


Retreats  2005 

The  beautiful  setting  of  the  House,  the  Gardens,  and  surrounding 
countryside,  offers  you  ample  opportunity  for  personal 
space  and  prayer,  an  ideal  place  for  a  retreat. 

6-Day  Directed  Retreat 

Srs  Carol  Mouat  OP,  Helen  Grealy  rc, 
Fr  Ittoop  Panikulam  SVD 

Preached  Retreat 

Encountering  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
Fr  Desmond  Keegan  CSsR 
Saturday  23  -  Saturday  30  July 


Private  Retreat 

We  welcome  individuals  and 
for  private  retreat 


groups 


Summer  School 

Recovering  our  Humanity 

Monday  1  -  Saturday  13  August  2005 

A  unique  opportunity  for  a  time  of  personal  growth  and  renewal. 
Through  the  process  of  daily  lectures,  growth  groups,  spiritual  direction,  and 
personal  time,  our  Summer  School  offers  a  two-week  course  focusing  on  the 
recovery  of  our  humanity.  The  programme  will  include  Mass  and  excursions. 

Course  director:  Fr  Nick  Harnan  MSC  &  members  of  the  Hawkstone  staff 


Summer  Holiday 

Enjoying  our  Humanity 


Saturday  13  •  Saturday  20  August  2005 

Relish  a  full  week  living  in  the  beauty  of  a  Grade  1  Georgian  Mansion. 
Take  your  ease  in  the  gardens  and  enjoy  the  lovely  countryside  of  North  Shropshire. 

With  excellent  catering,  you  will  enjoy  a  balanced  programme  of  time  for  yourself, 
time  for  prayer  and  Mass,  time  for  evening  entertainment,  time  to  visit  the  medieval 

town  of  Shrewsbury  and  journey  through  the  beautiful  landscape  of  North  Wales. 

Staff:  The  Hawkstone  Hall  Team 


r 
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Scholarship  Places/Funding 

On  every  course,  Hawkstone  offers  a  number  of  scholarship  places  to  people  who 
face  economic  hardship,  particularly  from  developing  countries.  We  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  help  of  other  religious  congregations  and  lay  people  in  helping  us 
to  fund  this  essential  programme.  For  application  forms  please  apply  to  the  Secretary. 

Scholarship  applications  far  exceed  the  available  funds. 

If  you  would  like  to  make  a  donation  to  the  Scholarship  Fund, 
kindly  send  it  to:  The  Development  Manager. 


For  further  information  on  all  Courses, 
Retreats,  Summer  School,  please  contact 

The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall 
Marchamley,  Shrewsbury 
SY4  5LG,  England 
Telephone:  +44  (0)1630  685242 
Fax:  +44  (0)1630  685565 
Email:  Hawkhall@aol.com 


Visit  our  website:  www.hawkstone-hall.com 
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an  anticlerical  Irish  father  as  well  as  a  devout  Irish- 
American  mother.  One  of  my  mother's  cousins,  who  had 
known  my  father  fairly  well  50  years  earlier,  remarked  to 
me  after  the  funeral  that  he  had  often  wondered  if  I  had 
known  how  anticlerical  my  father  was. 

A  cousin  of  my  father,  an  Irish-American  priest  now  in 
his  90s,  often  recalls  a  car  trip  he  took  with  my  father 
sometime  in  the  early  1940's  to  visit  relatives  of  ours  who 
lived  in  Williamsport,  Pa.  During  the  trip,  he  and  my 
father  had  hours  in  which  they  talked  about  those  years  of 
struggle  in  Ireland.  With  the  years  my  father  had  become 
more  philosophical  about  that  time.  He  remarked  to  my 
mother,  around  the  same  time,  that  if  he  were  to  return  to 
Ireland  on  a  permanent  basis  (as  he  hoped  to  do  after 
World  War  II),  he  would  probably  join  the  Irish  Labor 
Party.  In  New  York  he  had  been  a  friend  of  Mike  Quill,  the 
founder  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Union,  and  his 
thoughts  had  turned  from  a  purely  nationalistic  hope  for 
Ireland's  future  to  one  more  affected  by  concerns  for  social 
justice  and  workers'  rights.  Since  he  had  arrived  in  New 
York  just  a  few  months  before  the  1929  stock  market  crash, 
he  knew  what  it  was  like  to  land  up  at  the  bottom  of  the 
economic  heap. 

did  the  irish  bishops'  threat  of  excommunication  of  the 
people  who  took  the  antitreaty  stance  in  the  Irish  civil  war  of 
1922-3  have  a  medicinal  effect?  I  don't  think  so.  St.  Paul  (1 
Cor  5:1-5)  following  Jesus  (Mt  18:15-18)  seems  to  have 


thought  of  excommunication  as  a  way  of  drawing  to  the 
attention  of  an  individual  offender  the  serious  communal 
consequences  of  his  or  her  acts,  in  order  to  bring  that  indi- 
vidual back  into  communion  with  fellow  Christians.  All  too 
often  in  modern  times,  however,  the  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation has  been  perceived,  as  it  was  in  Ireland  in  1922,  as  a 
way  of  punishing  those  who  disagree  politically  with  bishops. 
Whether  the  Irish  bishops  were  right  or  wrong  in  dieir  judg- 
ment on  the  morality  of  the  I.R.A.'s  continuation  of  what  the 
bishops  judged  an  "unjust  war,"  their  pastoral  letter  did  not 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  former  companions-in- 
arms divided  by  the  treaty. 

In  the  wake  of  the  bishops'  pastoral  letter,  De  Valera 
wrote  to  an  Irish-born  archbishop  in  Australia,  Daniel 
Mannix,  a  cleric  famous  for  his  support  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
cause:  "Never  was  charity  of  judgment  so  necessary,  and 
apparendy  so  disastrously  absent.  Ireland  and  the  church 
will,  I  fear,  suffer  in  consequence."  Some  of  my  father's  con- 
temporaries who  stayed  in  Ireland  remained  permanendy 
alienated  from  the  church.  It  is  significant  that  in  more 
recent  times,  when  elements  in  the  British  press  have  repeat- 
edly called  for  die  Irish  bishops  to  excommunicate  Catholics 
involved  in  I.R.A.  bombings  in  northern  Ireland,  the  Irish 
bishops  have  proven  reluctant  to  wield  excommunication  as 
a  weapon.  Perhaps  they  learned  a  lesson  about  the  limita- 
tions of  such  ecclesiastical  sanctions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
long-term  bitterness  the  medicine  of  excommunication  can 
leave  in  the  mouths  of  the  faithful.  f$ 
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Transhumanism 


Toward  a  Brave  New  World? 


BY  BERNARD  M.  DALY 


IF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  are  left 
totally  free,  mankind  can  achieve  an 
enhanced,  "transhuman"  future,  rid  of 
all  pain  and  even  free  of  death  except  by 
choice.  At  least  that  was  the  view  of  some 
150  scientists,  philosophers  and  engineers  at 
the  recent  TransVision  2004  conference  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

The  conference  did  not  target  only  the 
U.S.  Christian  right  for  opposing  such 
things  as  stem  cell  research.  It  challenged 
ever}7  faith  community7  that  believes  a  human 
being  is  more  than  just  one  more  biological 
product.  The  weekend  of  Aug.  7  was  orga- 
nized by  the  World  Transhumanist 
Association.  In  2005  its  conference  will  be  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  where  this  small  band  of 
transhumanists  will  continue  to  challenge  all 
larger  faith  communities  to  review  what  they 
have  to  say  about  a  "brave  new  world"  that 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  engineered 
manipulations  that  seemed  so  distant  when 
Aldous  Huxley  wrote  in  1932  about  creating 
babies  in  test  tubes. 

The  six-year-old  W.T.A.  has  nearly 
3,000  members,  two-thirds  of  them  in  the 
United  States.  Most  are  male  engineers, 
philosophers  and  research  scientists.  Co- 
sponsors  of  the  Toronto  conference  includ- 
ed a  number  of  similar  organizations  that 
exist  mainly  as  stylish  Web  sites  mounted  by 
small  groups  with  names  like  Betterhumans, 
Extrophy  Institute  and  Immortality 
Institute. 

For  Nick  Bostrom,  co-founder  of  W.T.A.  and  an  Oxford 
University  philosopher,  transhumanism  is  "a  new  paradigm 
for  thinking  about  humankind's  future"  that  rejects  the 
assumption  that  human  nature  cannot  be  changed. 

BERNARD  M.  DALY  has  had  a  long  career  in  journalism,  includ- 
ing coverage  of  all  four  sessions  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
for  Canadian  media.  He  also  served  from  1993  to  1997  as  edi- 
publisher  of  The  Catholic  Register  in  Toronto,  where  he 


Transhumanists,  who  include  computer  scientists,  neurosci- 
entists,  nanotechnologists  and  researchers  working  at  the 
forefront  of  technological  development,  believe  that  we  can 
and  should  try  to  overcome  all  our  biological  limitations  by 
means  of  reason,  science  and  technology.  They  seek  com- 
plete freedom  to  use  new  technology  to  augment  intelli- 
gence, increase  human  strength  and  beauty,  bring  about 
sustainable  mood  enhancements,  prolong  life  greatly  and 
make  it  possible  to  leave  the  earth  and  explore  and  inhabit 
space. 
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David  Pearce,  who  joined  Bostrom  in  founding  the 
W.T.A.,  predicted  in  an  article  published  in  1977,  "The 
Hedonistic  Imperative,"  that  with  genetic  engineering  and 
nanotechnology  "our  post-human  successors  will  rewrite 
the  vertebrate  genome,  redesign  the  global  ecosystem,  and 
abolish  suffering  throughout  the  living  world." 

Perhaps  because  the  transhumanist  message  is  dissemi- 
nated mostly  over  the  Internet,  and  perhaps  also  because  of 
the  W.T.A.'s  call  for  total  freedom  in  scientific  exploration 
and  technical  engineering,  many  of  the  nonmember  partic- 
ipants in  the  Toronto  weekend  were  university  students 
preparing  for  high-tech  careers.  The  conference  made  the 
faith  views  of  the  transhumanists  easily  accessible  to  these 
students. 

The  Toronto  conference  had  just  ended  when  it  was 
announced  on  Aug.  11  that  a  Newcastle  University  team 
had  been  given  a  license  in  Britain  to  clone  human  embryos 
for  therapeutic  research  purposes.  The  following  weekend, 
Lux  Research,  a  consulting  company  that  studies  nanotech- 
nology, reported  that  corporations,  governments,  universi- 
ties and  others  will  spend  an  estimated  $8.6  billion  (U.S.)  on 
such  research  and  development  in  2004,  more  than  double 
the  estimated  $3-billion  level  of  2003.  (Nanotechnology  is 
used  to  build  products  out  of  components  whose  size  is  less 
than  100  nanometers,  usually  designer  molecules.  A 
nanometer  is  one  billionth  of  a  meter;  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  root  nano,  which  means  dwarf.)  The  vision 
of  the  late  physicist  Richard  Feynman,  who  proposed  in 
1959  that  molecular  manufacturing  processes  would  make 
possible  digital  control  of  the  structure  of  matter,  is  now 
becoming  a  reality  in  laboratories. 

Because  foreseeable  innovations  might  enhance  human 
life  beyond  all  present  constraints  of  disease  or  aging,  there 
should  be  no  limits  whatever  on  new  technologies,  accord- 
ing to  the  self-styled  transhumanists,  who  describe  them- 
selves mainly  as  avowed  atheists  with  a  libertarian  bent. 

The  Toronto  conference  was  their  latest  collective  effort 
to  win  public  support  for  their  viewpoint.  They  talked  about 
the  creation  of  entities  with  greater  than  present-day  human 
intelligence.  One  session  looked  at  "quantum  miracles  and 
immortality,"  another  at  "a  kinematic  cellular  automata 
approach  to  building  self-replicating  nanomachines."  One 
of  the  few  women  W.T.A.  members  talked  about  "posthu- 
man  prototypes  debating  their  own  design." 

There  was  some  questioning  and  debate  amid  their 
optimistic  reports.  There  was  both  scornful  criticism  and 
tentative  support  of  the  U.S.  president's  Council  on 
Bioethics  and  its  cautionary  stance.  Questions  arising 
directly  from  religion  fared  less  well.  Christian  resistance  to 
some  new  techniques  was  characterized  at  one  point  as  "a 
Luddite  dragging  in  of  Trojan  horses." 

Yet,  as  a  sign  of  some  openness  for  dialogue,  the  Toronto 


conference  began  with  a  day  described  as  a  conversation 
between  religion  and  transhumanism.  This  was  a  sequel  to 
a  similar  workshop  in  July  on  "a  post-human-future,"  orga- 
nized by  the  Ian  Ramsey  Centre,  part  of  the  theology  facul- 
ty at  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  Toronto,  however,  many 
religious  families  were  not  represented,  and  those  who  did 
present  some  Buddhist  and  Christian  reflections  were  also 
paid-up  transhumanist  members. 

Tihamer  Toth-Fejel,  a  research  engineer  with  General 
Dynamics,  identified  himself  as  a  Catholic.  He  noted  with- 
out comment  from  any  other  conference  participant  that 
"transhumanism  is  somewhat  a  product  of  secular  human- 
ism, which  blindly  rejects  God,  dehumanizes  us  into  ani- 
mals, claims  that  no  objective  statements  can  be  made  about 
morality  (except  the  one  just  made),  and  ignores  that  we  are 
intrinsically  valuable  because  we  are  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God." 

In  The  National  Catholic  Bioethics  Quarterly  (summer 
2004),  Toth-Fejel  wrote  that  "nanotechnology  is  only  a  tool 
and  can  be  used  for  good  or  evil;  the  problem  is  that  some 
significant  opportunities  made  possible  by  precise  molecu- 
lar manipulation — especially  within  our  own  bodies — may 
seem  good  but  will  actually  be  harmful  to  our  humanity  as 
persons.  Enhancements  that  degrade  our  humanity  are  not 
good  for  us,  because  they  contradict  who  we  are  as  persons 
and,  therefore,  should  be  prohibited  and  discouraged.  Our 
difficulty  is  in  recognizing  which  enhancements  are  degrad- 
ing us,  discovering  how  this  degradation  occurs  and,  finally, 
finding  the  strength  to  resist  the  alluring  promises  they 
make." 

Other  questions  about  the  limits  of  transhumanism 
arose  during  a  presentation  of  work  being  done  by  the 
McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  and  Technology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Steve  Mann,  a  pioneer  in  developing 
wearable  computers  to  aid  vision,  stressed  that  his  main 
interest  was  not  to  enhance  human  functions  but  to  explore 
how  technology  mediates  between  people  and  the  world 
around  them.  Robert  Logan  recalled  Marshall  McLuhan's 
"law"  that  each  technical  medium  enhances  some  human 
function  but  also  causes  obsolescence,  replicates  and  revers- 
es into  its  opposite.  As  an  example,  computers  enhance 
information  handling,  replace  typewriters,  replicate 
libraries  and  bring  on  information  overload.  The  ambigui- 
ty of  new  technologies  can  be  seen  in  the  recent  report  by 
Britain's  Environment  Agency  that  Prozac,  widely  used  as 
an  antidepressant,  is  building  up  in  the  country's  river  sys- 
tems and  groundwater  used  for  drinking  supplies. 

There  are  many  questions  to  discuss,  therefore,  with 
W.T.A.  members.  The  views  expressed  by  James  Hughes, 
W.T.A. 's  executive  director,  suggest  the  difficulties  involved 
in  joining  them  in  a  dialogue  that  engages  their  own  faith. 
Hughes,  now  a  Buddhist,  says  that  new  medical  technology 
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should  be  governed  only  by  "the  principles  of  liberal 
democracy:  equality,  liberty  and  solidarity."  People  have 
"the  right  to  control  dieir  own  bodies,"  he  contends,  and 
efforts  by  government  to  control  such  things  as  euthanasia 
or  gene  manipulation  are  "throwbacks  to  the  authoritarian- 
ism of  the  church  and  totalitarian  states.. .to  dogma  and 
fear." 

For  Hughes,  the  human  embryo  is  not  a  person.  "It  is  a 
biological  product,  so  we  must  think  we  can  use  it  for  good 
ends."  Engineering  genes  is  like  using  any  other  technolo- 
gy, and  "the  precautionary  principle — Don't  do  anything 
until  you  understand  the  long-term  consequences — is 
'Luddite.'  We  are  a  society  that  learns."  Physical  safety  is 
the  only  ground  he  would  accept  for  limiting  technology. 
He  is  sure,  he  said  in  a  public  debate  in  Toronto  last  year, 
"that  in  about  400  years  there  will  be  people  with  green 
skin  and  four  eyes  who  are  devout  Roman  Catholics." 

Hughes  and  others  do  not  dunk  of  their  transhuman- 
ism  as  a  religion,  but  they  maintain  their  faith  in  their 
worldview  with  religious  zeal.  For  Catholics,  therefore, 
dialogue  with  them  could  amount  to  the  kind  of  interfaith 
dialogue  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  discussed  in  Article  68  of 
Pastores  Gregis,  his  summary  of  the  2001  synod  on  the  mis- 
sion of  bishops.  "Such  dialogue,"  the  pope  said,  "belongs  to 
the  new  evangelization,  especially  in  these  times  when  peo- 
ple belonging  to  different  religions  are  increasingly  living 
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together  in  the  same  areas,  in  the  same  cities  and  their  daily 
workplaces." 

Therefore,  one  challenge  of  the  new  evangelization, 
especially  for  Catholic  lay  scientists  and  engineers,  is  to 
enter  "interfaith  dialogue"  with  transhumanists  and  like- 
minded  people,  perhaps  especially  over  the  Internet, 
searching  for  "those  seeds  of  the  Word  which  lie  hidden 
among  them,"  rejecting  "nothing  that  is  true  and  holy"  in 
what  they  have  to  say. 

The  second  challenge  is  to  clarify  what  to  bring  to  this 
dialogue.  .Catholic  scientists  and  engineers,  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  taught,  are  among  those  whose  first  and 
special  vocation  is  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  by  engag- 
ing in  temporal  affairs,  like  nanotechnology,  and  directing 
these  developments  according  to  God's  will.  Is  it  God's  will 
that  everything  that  can  be  done  should  be  done? 

Near  the  end  of  Brave  New  World,  Aldous  Huxley  put 
today's  transhumanist  argument  in  the  mouth  of  Mustapha 
Mond,  the  authoritative  state  representative.  "Industrial 
civilization,"  Mond  says,  "is  only  possible  when  there's  no 
self-denial.  Self-indulgence  up  to  the  very  limits  imposed  by 
hygiene  and  economics.  Otherwise  the  wheels  stop  turn- 
ing." The  challenge,  then,  is  to  develop  counterarguments 
in  favor  of  a  human  civilization  with  self-denial,  with  limits, 
with  constraints.  For  that,  there  is  an  inescapable  first  ques- 
tion: What  does  it  really  mean  to  be  human?  ES 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Taste  of  Faith 

A  young  man  finds  Jesus  late  at  night. 


BY  HUGH  GALLAGHER 

RAISED  CATHOLIC,  I  went  to 
church  on  Sundays  and  served 
as  an  altar  boy.  I  was  spiritual, 
but  I  sought  an  intensity  of 
experience  I  did  not  find  in  the  Catholic 
tradition.  Communion  was  my  main  prob- 
lem. If  this  wafer  truly  were  the  body  and 
blood  of  God's  Son  (so  I  reasoned),  I 
would  receive  it  in  an  ecstasy  of  celestial 
visions.  Instead,  I  was  left  with  the  dull 
taste  of  flat  bread,  and  the  feeling  that  God 
was  a  more  miraculous  sensation,  found 
elsewhere.  So  when  I  left  home  at  age  1 8, 1 
put  the  church  behind  me. 

City  to  city, 
around  the  world  and 
back  again,  I  pursued 
my  dreams  and  man- 
aged to  catch  many  of 
them.  I  stayed  in  con- 
tact with  God 
through  a  free-form 
spirituality  that 
spanned  everything 
from  Buddhism  to 
Yoda.  Mainly,  I  saw 
God  as  a  Cosmic 
Bellhop  I  called  to 
carry  out  my  personal 
wishes.  He  was 
inconsistent  at  best, 
and  I  was  a  lousy 
guest,  tipping  rarely 
and  ringing  often  for 
room  service. 

Jesus  meant  nothing  to  me.  I  never 
thought  about  him.  I  never  reached  out  to 
him.  He  seemed  like  a  Sunday-school  story 
at  best,  a  misguided  myth  at  worst.  Judging 
from  the  churchgoers  I  knew,  people  who 
followed  Jesus  were  flawed,  imperfect  and, 
in  some  cases,  complete  jerks.  I  figured  I 
could  do  better  without  their  Savior. 

hugh  Gallagher,  literary  assistant  at 
America,  is  the  author  of  the  novel  Teeth. 


And  I  did.  Things  went  well  for  a 
while.  The  world  is  a  fun  place  when 
you're  young,  dumb  and  full  of  enthusi- 
asm. I  had  attractive  goals  that  burned 
within:  awards  to  win,  lovers  to  love,  peo- 
ple to  meet,  places  to  find.  I  played  hard, 
collected  my  stars  and  tore  myself  up  in  the 
grind.  Each  bliss  and  near  miss  fueled  me 
further,  and  on  I  went,  with  Good  OP  God 
fading  into  the  background.  Life  was  fast, 
my  world  spinning  by  in  sensational,  daz- 
zling years. 

Then  something  strange  happened: 
things  stopped  working.  First  there  were 
setbacks,  then  there  were  breakdowns.  My 
life  hit  snarls  that  grew  gnarlier  with  each 


tug  I  took  at  them.  Momentum  stalled, 
pieces  fell  away;  but  I'm  dumb  about  what 
I  want.  On  I  went,  charging  walls  so  high 
they  hid  the  sun.  It  is  one  thing  to  do 
nothing  and  go  nowhere,  but  I  was  trying 
everything  and  falling  back  farther.  I  got 
mad,  I  got  sad,  I  got  tired,  and  then  I  got 
Jesus. 

I  got  Jesus  in  the  same  way  you  catch  a 
joke  you  never  saw  in  a  cartoon  you 
watched  as  a  kid.  Maybe  late  at  night,  in  a 


rerun  on  television,  you  find  a  favorite  old 
animated  episode.  Viewing  it  again,  you 
suddenly  catch  an  entendre  so  sly  and 
sophisticated  it  could  never  have  been 
meant  for  lads.  As  an  adult,  you  get  it  for 
the  first  time,  a  joke  made  even  more  hilar- 
ious by  being  hidden  in  a  kids'  cartoon.  By 
leaving  your  former  level,  then  coming 
back,  you  were  finally  able  to  see  it. 

but  to  get  jesus  in  this  way,  I  first  had 
to  hit  the  walls.  The  glamorous  set  of  fun, 
frenzied  friends  who  scored  success  with 
each  stroke  plowed  ahead,  and  I  was  left 
behind.  I  spent  days  bitching,  nights  wish- 
ing and  rang  frantically  for  my  Cosmic 
Bellhop.  But  he  seemed  to  be  enjoying  a 
celestial  cigarette  break,  and  leaving  me  to 
handle  my  own  bags.  Weekends  I  stayed 
home,  broke,  making  art  and  listening  to 
my  boombox. 

On  New  York  AM  radio,  there  is  a 
Christian  station  of  sermons  and  hymns.  I 
found  it  one  night  on  a 
sliver  of  static,  some- 
where between  salsa 
and  talk.  More 
amused  than  amazed, 
I  tuned  into  the  word 
of  Scripture,  as 
preached  by  an  array 
of  radio  ministers. 
Some  were  profound, 
others  crusty,  many 
eloquent,  a  few  were 
nuts.  But  they  all  truly 
believed,  and  in  this 
their  source  was 
strong.  My  favorite 
was  a  bishop  from  the 
Bronx,  who  broadcast 
every  Friday  at  mid- 
night. 

At  first,  his  mean- 
ing did  not  matter.  I  listened  for  the  sheer 
artistry  of  his  oration.  The  bishop  blasted 
out  sermons  that  rocked  like  hip-hop,  beat 
like  boxing  and  soared  in  holy  awe.  His 
message  was  timeless,  but  his  timing  was 
right  on.  To  me,  it  was  a  damn  good  show. . 
I  became  a  regular  listener  and  eventually : 
heard  not  just  his  way,  but  his  words.  For « 
the  first  time  as  an  adult,  I  began  to  "get" ; 
Christianity.  This  was  a  slow  process  for° 
me;  I  loved  my  dreams  and  was  enraptured  < 
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with  distraction.  The  message  of  Christ 
took  venrs  for  me  to  understand,  and 
courage  to  believe.  Somediing  in  my  heart 
did  need  Jesus,  but  it  took  time  and  that 
powerful  Broax  preacher  to  blast  past  my 
critical  mind. 

When  I  did  finally  give  in,  it  was  a  per- 
sonal journey  I  did  not  wish  to  share  with 
odiers.  A  new  belief  too  precious  to  social- 
ize, Christ  also  seemed  silly  in  the  sophisti- 
cated circles  1  had  traveled.  On  the  surface, 
the  story  of  Jesus  is  the  tale  of  a  good  guy 
who  gets  beaten  bad.  His  teachings  seem 
simple  in  the  myriad,  cynical  maneuvers  of 
the  world.  W  inning  here  is  everything: 
guys  who  get  crucified  are  losers.  Those 
who  talk  Jesus  are  old,  weak,  foolish  or, 
worse,  bigots  from  the  sticks  who  bomb 
clinics. 

But  what  was  this  world  whose  judg- 
ment I  feared?  The  New  York  I  knew 
crowned  the  brutal  and  chewed-up  beau- 
ty. Mostly  it  mangled  the  simple  ones, 
those  who  showed  up  with  a  smile  and 
something  to  share.  I  had  seen  pretty 
souls  scraped  diy  by  drugs,  talent  muscled 
out  by  mediocrity,  the  naive  hustled  to 
nothing  by  celebrated  pimps.  This  world 
seemed  shaped  by  our  shortcomings  and 


host  to  moments  of  fantastic  tragedy. 

For  some  time,  my  minor  success  and 
fabulous  dreams  had  shielded  me  from  see- 
ing the  sharper  edges  of  my  environment. 
But  when  I  hit  the  walls  of  loss  and  dis- 
placement, a  new  view  dawned.  To  achieve 
my  dreams  would  be  nice,  but  lollipops  are 
nice,  too;  I  would  enjoy  the  treat  but  still 
be  standing  in  a  world  of  pain.  From  there, 
I  did  not  quite  know  where  to  go. 

Luckily,  that's  when  Jesus  found  me 
through  a  boombox  radio.  His  life«was  cut 
short,  his  end  dismal;  but  his  resurrection 
pointed  to  a  higher  reality.  After  long  med- 
itation on  his  message  and  opening  up 
myself  to  his  grace,  Jesus  allowed  me  to  see 
myself  as  a  traveler.  Yes,  I  was  passing 
through  a  nasty  world,  but  it  was  not  my 
home.  My  home  was  in  heaven,  and  Jesus 
could  show  me  the  way  there  through  his 
teachings,  hi  "getting"  him  for  the  first 
time,  I  was  given  hope.  Yes,  I  still  had  to 
deal  with  the  world.. .but  I  had  dealt  with 
high  school,  too.  At  the  time,  it  seemed 
eternal,  but  on  the  day  I  graduated,  it  was 
over  forever. 

within  a  few  years,  I  was  ready  to  find  a 
Christian  community.  I  said  a  prayer  to 
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find  a  church,  and  God  answered  me  bril- 
liantly. One  evening  while  walking  down 
Park  Avenue,  I  noticed  several  very  pret- 
ty, well-dressed  women  going  up  a  set  of 
stone  steps.  "Where  are  all  those  hot  girls 
going?"  I  wondered.  Stopping  to  look  up, 
I  watched  them  walk  through  the  great, 
arched  doors  of  a  church.  (Burst  of  angel- 
ic choir  and  celestial  light  here.) 

God  really  knows  how  to  get  me. 
Following  the  girls,  I  found  myself  in  a 
beautiful  Catholic  church.  Sunday 
evening  Mass  began,  and  I  fell  easily  into 
the  familiar  ritual:  standing,  sitting, 
kneeling,  praying.  It  hadn't  changed 
since  I  was  a  kid,  but  now  I  saw  every- 
thing differently.  It  was  kind  of  like 
watching  that  kids'  cartoon  again,  and 
catching  that  joke  I  had  always  missed. 
But  it  wasn't  a  joke  I  got,  it  was  Jesus;  his 
exquisite  message  ritualized  in  the  Mass. 

That  night,  for  the  first  time  in  long 
years,  I  received  Communion.  Here,  as  in 
my  youth,  there  were  no  divine  won- 
ders— just  a  subtle,  dull  taste  of  flat 
bread,  slowly  dissolving  in  my  mouth. 
But  now  with  Jesus,  it  was  all  I  needed. 
And  maybe  that  was  the  miracle  I  had 
always  wanted.  0 
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An  Honest  Writer 

The  Life  &  Times  of  James  T.  Farrell 

By  Robert  K.  Landers 

Encounter  Books.  562p  $28.95 
ISBN  1893554953 

In  1999,  the  Modern  Library  joined  the 
frenzy  for  "Best  of  lists,  naming  the  top 
100  English-language  novels  of  the  20th 
century.  James  T.  Farrell  came  in  at  num- 
ber 29  with  his  Studs  Lonigan  trilogy: 
Young  Lonigan,  The  Young  Manhood  of 
Studs  Lonigan  and  Judgment  Day.  Amid  the 
subsequent  sound  and  fury,  which  such 
lists  inevitably  provoke,  a  question  asked 
by  many  critics  was:  Who  even  reads 
James  T.  Farrell  these  days?  Well,  as 
Farrell,  who  died  in  1979,  would  have 
turned  100  this  year,  it  appears  he  is  hold- 
ing up  quite  well. 

The  Lonigan  trilogy  was  recently  reis- 
sued by  The  Library  of  America.  A  diverse 
group  of  writers,  including  Pete  Hamill, 
Norman  Mailer  and  Ann  Douglas  sang 
FarreU's  praises  in  a  discussion  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  in  March.  Now  we 
have  an  excellent  new  biography,  An 
Honest  Writer:  The  Life  and  Times  of  James 
T.  Fairell,  by  Robert  K.  Landers,  a  senior 
editor  at  The  Wilson  Quarterly.  It  is  the 
most  authoritative  we  have  yet  on  FarreU's 
life  and  work;  and  yet  even  Landers 
reflects  the  literary  schizophrenia  sur- 
rounding Farrell  and  his  famous  trilogy. 

The  Lonigan  books  have  "fallen  into 
neglect,"  Landers  argues — a  tough  sell, 
given  FarreU's  showing  on  the  Modern 
Library  list.  Yet  Landers  is  correct  to  say 
die  trilogy  was  by  far  FarreU's  best  cre- 
ation. But  he  does  not  thoroughly  wrestle 
with  an  equally  important  question:  Did 
FarreU's  escape  from  the  lower-middle- 
class  Irish  world  he  loathed  distort  his 
depiction  of  that  world? 

According  to  Landers,  FarreU's  young 
and  tragic  protagonist  was  a  "victim  of 
what  Farrell  often  called  the  'spiritual 
poverty'  that  surrounded  him,  but  he  also 
fell  victim  to  his  own  poor  choices  during 
his  short  life."  But  while  there  are  some 
sympathetic  characters  in  the  Lonigan 
trilogy,  particularly  the  budding  writer 
Danny  O'Neill  (who  would  have  five 
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books  devoted  to  him  down  the  road),  it's 
hard  to  escape  the  fact  that,  through 
Studs,  Farrell  was  revolting  against  his 
particular  village.  The  books  ultimately 
suggest  that  one  had  to  escape  Irish 
Chicago  or  die,  an  excessively  bleak  vision, 
which  plagued  Catholic  ethnic  books  (and 
films)  throughout  the  20th  century. 

And  yet  the  Lonigan  books  remain  the 
great  novels  thus  far  of  the  Irish  American 
experience. 

Landers  skillfully  mines  FarreU's  addi- 
tional fiction  to  suggest  revealing  facts 
about  the  writer's  life.  An  Honest  Writer 
spends  too  much  time  on  arcane  battles 
between  leftist  camps  of  the  cold  war  era. 
Yet  Landers  is  right  to  note  that,  to 
FarreU's  credit,  he  believed  many  fellow 
radicals,  who  loudly  railed  against  conven- 
tion, had  simply  fallen  for  "a  new  religion, 
St.  Bohemia"  (FarreU's  words). 

Farrell  was  born  in  a  four-story  flat  on 
Archer  Avenue  in  1904,  in  the  city  made 
infamous  two  years  later  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Upton  Sinclair's  The  Jungle.  In 
FarreU's  Chicago,  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation was  foreign  born  and  more  than 
three-fourths  had  immigrant  parents.  It 
was  FarreU's  grandfather  (also  James)  who 
left  Tipperary  around  the  time  of  the  Irish 
Famine,  and  roamed  the  states  before  set- 
tling in  Chicago,  just  when  labor  was  in 
great  demand  following  the  Great  Fire  of 
1S71. 

Landers  effectively  outlines  "the  most 
significant  event  of  young  FarreU's  life,  a 
psychic  wound  that  turned  out  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  creative  strength  of 
the  novelist  to  come."  With  six  other  chil- 
dren ultimately  to  tend  to,  FarreU's  par- 
ents sent  him  to  live  with  relatives  in  a 
"much  more  tumultuous  household." 

The  Reviewers 

Tom  Deignan,  the  author  of  Coming  to 
America:  Irish  Americans,  is  a  columnist  for 
the  Irish  Voice  and  Irish  America  in  New  York 
City.  He  is  working  on  a  novel  about  New 
York  City  in  the  1960's. 

Robert  Walch,  a  West  Coast  book  colum- 
nist, is  a  retired  English  instructor  who  spent 
39  years  in  both  parochial  and  public  sec- 
ondary education. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  is  an  associ- 
ate editor  of  America  and  the  author  of  With 
Christ  in  Prison. 
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Such  personal  strife  marked  Farrell  surely 
as  much  as  the  politics  of  Chicago.  Nearly 
60  racially  motivated  bombings  took  place 
between  1917  and  1921,  according  to 
Landers,  the  kind  of  tension  Farrell 
recorded  so  vividly,  which  was  the  product 
of  racism  prevalent  in  Northern  ethnic 
neighborhoods  during  the  Great 
Migration. 

Farrell's  political  views  formed  as  he 
attended  evening  college  classes,  while 
also  pumping  gas.  He  eventually  made  his 
way  to  New  York  City,  where  he  read  that 
giant  of  American  realism  Theodore 
Dreiser  and  experienced  the  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  executions.  But  soon  Farrell  was 
back  home,  where  he  met  the  woman  he 
would  marry  not  once  but  twice,  Dorothy 
Buder. 

After  making  a  name  for  himself  with 
the  stark  realism  of  the  Lonigan  books, 
Farrell  left  Butler  for  a  striking 
actress/model,  with  whom  he  would  have 
two  children,  one  of  whom  was  severely 
retarded,  precipitating  that  marriage's 
decline.  Farrell  remarried  Dorothy  when 
he  was  more  mature  and  established, 
though  far  from  wealthy  or  settled. 

Indeed,  despite  publishing  some  50 
books,  Farrell,  as  Landers  makes  clear, 
always  felt  ill-treated  by  publishers  and 
critics.  And  in  a  sense  he  was.  Farrell 


wrote  far  too  much  and  was  a  terrible  edi- 
tor of  his  own  work.  But  this  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  openly  lobbying  for  the 
Nobel  prize.  In  the  end,  these  sins — envy, 
ambition,  troubles  with  lovers  and  chil- 
dren— are  the  sins  of  many  writers. 

Yet  Farrell  rarely  wallowed  in  his  mis- 
ery. Of  early  publishing  rejections  he 
wrote:  "It  is  very  discouraging.. .but  I  don't 
see  that  it  does  me  any  good  to  feel  mar- 
tyred." Landers  also  argues  persuasively 
that  Farrell — though  a  committed  socialist 
who  more  or  less  renounced  his  religious 
and  ethnic  background — nevertheless 
emerged  as  an  "indisputably  Catholic" 
writer,  to  use  Philip  Rahv's  words.  These 
tempered  views  somewhat  make  up  for 
Farrell's  "ideologically  blinkered" 
(Landers's  term)  isolationism  as  World 
War  II  approached.  Ultimately,  Farrell's 
trajectory  from  1930's  radical  to  1960's 
supporter  of  Vietnam,  who  realized  he 
had  been  too  harsh  on  his  nation  and 
church,  was  not  unfamiliar. 

But  should  Farrell  still  be  read? 
Certainly  the  Lonigan  trilogy — as  well  as 
the  five  O'Neill  books,  for  all  their  exces- 
sive heft — remain  relevant.  After  all, 
assimilation  and  the  experiences  of  urban 
ethnic  males  continue  to  pose  important 
political  and  cultural  questions,  as  do  the 
methods  artists  use  to  explore  those  ques- 


tions. Farrell's  fans,  therefore,  should 
commit  themselves  to  persuading  read- 
ers that  he  is  as  important  to  this  centu- 
ry as  he  was  to  the  last  one. 

Tom  Deignan 

Mass  Killer 


The  Great  Influenza 

The  Epic  Story  of  the  Deadliest 
Plague  in  History 

By  John  M.  Barry 

Viking.  546p  $29.95 
ISBN 0670894737 

The  influenza  pandemic  that  erupted  in 
1918  was  unlike  any  other  disaster  in  his- 
tory. Estimates  set  the  number  as  high  as 
100  million  deaths  around  the  world,  as 
influenza  killed  more  people  in  a  single 
year  than  the  Black  Death  did  over  a  cen- 
tury in  the  Middle  Ages.  Granted,  the 
plague  of  the  1300's  wiped  out  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  population  (more  than  a 
quarter  of  Europe),  but  in  a  strict  body 
count  the  influenza  pandemic  wins  hands 
down. 

Assessing  its  impact  in  the  prologue, 
John  Barry  explains:  "It  was  the  first  great 
collision  between  a  natural  force  and  mod- 
ern science  that  included  individuals  who 
refused  either  to  submit  to  that  force  or  to 
simply  call  upon  divine  intervention  to 
save  themselves  from  it,  individuals  who 
instead  were  determined  to  confront  this 
force  directly,  with  a  developing  technolo- 
gy and  with  their  minds." 

Barry  is  the  distinguished  visiting 
scholar  at  the  Center  for 
Bioenvironmental  Research  at  Tulane  and 
Xavier  Universities  whose  previous  books 
include  Rising  Tide:  The  Great  Mississippi 
Flood  and  How  It  Changed  America.  The 
present  work,  an  all-encompassing  history 
of  the  epidemic,  charts  its  spread  from  the 
American  Midwest  to  the  shores  of 
Europe.  It  also  reveals  the  epic  struggle  of 
a  handful  of  men  and  women  who  waged 
a  valiant  effort  to  control,  if  not  curb  the 
disease. 

In  every  armed  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  has  engaged,  disease  has 
killed  more  soldiers  than  combat. 
Throughout  history,  wars  have  been 
responsible  for  spreading  all  sorts  of  mal- 
adies, so  it  was  no  surprise  that  something 
as  deadly  as  the  outbreak  of  influenza 
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he  develops  his  time  line,  uses  tacts  and 
melds  personal  accounts  of  the  events  into 
the  flow  of  the  text. 

Clifford  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  remembered  his  city  shut  down 
by  the  epidemic  and  in  his  neighborhood, 
"People  were  dying  like  flies... bodies 
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book's  afterword,  "Every  expert  on 
influenza  agrees  that  the  ability  of  the 
influenza  virus  to  reassort  genes  means 
that  another  pandemic  not  only  can  hap- 
pen. It  almost  certainly  will  happen." 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  scare  the 
reader  so  much  as  to  remind  him  that  in 
an  ever-changing  world,  unknown  dis- 
eases will  always  be  a  potential  threat. 

Robert  Walch 

Throw  Away  the 
Key?  

Criminal  Justice 

Retribution  vs.  Restoration 

Edited  by  Rev.  Michael  Bryant  and 
Eleanor  Hannon  Judah 

The  Haworth  Press,  Inc.  26  5 p 
$39.95  hardbound,  $29.95 paperback 
I$BN  078900061X;  0789000814 

For  those  interested  in  the  world  of  incar- 
ceration in  the  United  States,  Criminal 
Justice:  Retribution  vs.  Restoration  serves  as 
an  excellent  overview.  Punishment  now 
predominates,  and  we  are  reaping  the 
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two-o'clock  just  canceled,  so  today  is  a  good  day  to  die  after  all. " 


In  every  armed  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  has  engaged,  disease  has 
killed  more  soldiers  than  combat. 
Throughout  history-,  wars  have  been 
responsible  for  spreading  all  sorts  of  mal- 
adies, so  it  was  no  surprise  that  something 
as  deadly  as  the  outbreak  of  influenza 
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would  occur  during  the  Great  War. 
Ironically,  members  of  the  American 
medical  research  community  expected 
such  a  situation  and  thought  they  were 
prepared  for  it.  They  anticipated  the  out- 
break correcdy  but  were  sadly  mistaken 
about  their  readiness  to  deal  with  it. 

Barry  sets  the  stage  for  the  epidemic's 
outbreak  by  reviewing  the  cast  of  charac- 
ters who  would  eventually  be  marshaled  to 
fight  it.  These  early  "warriors"  included 
William  Henry  Welch,  Simon  Flexner, 
William  Park  and  Rufus  Cole.  Later 
Oswald  Avery,  Anna  Wessel  Williams, 
Paul  A.  Lewis  and  Richard  Shope  would 
be  enlisted  in  the  struggle  to  identify  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  find  a  cure  and  devel- 
op an  effective  vaccine. 

According  to  Barry,  epidemiological 
evidence  points  to  a  new  influenza  strain 
that  originated  in  Haskell  County,  Kan., 
in  early  1918.  "The  virus  traveled  east 
across  the  state  to  a  large  army  base,  and 
from  there  to  Europe,"  the  author 
explains.  "Later  it  began  its  sweep  through 
North  America,  through  Europe,  through 
South  America,  through  Asia  and  Africa, 
through  isolated  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
through  all  the  wide  world." 

The  speed  with  which  this  happened 
was  due  to  a  combination  of  bad  luck,  the 
refusal  of  some  military  and  public  offi- 
cials to  heed  the  medical  community's  dire 
warnings  and  the  simple  fact  that  there 
was  a  war  going  on  and  men  were  on  the 
move  across  the  globe. 

Barry's  account  of  how  the  influenza 
spread  through  military  camps  virtually 
unchecked  and  then  spread  into  the  civil- 
ian population  reads  like  a  novel.  The  key 
players,  dates  and  important  decisions  that 
determined  the  direction  the  epidemic 
would  take  and  the  measures  to  combat  it 
are  all  meticulously  listed.  But  it  is  the 
anecdotes  and  personal  stories  of  those 
touched  by  the  influenza  that  flesh  out  the 
story  and  turn  this  lengthy  study  into  an 
unexpected  page  turner.  Without  sacrific- 
ing the  scholarship  that  went  into 
researching  the  topic,  the  author  is  able  to 
heighten  its  dramatic  impact  by  the  way 
he  develops  his  time  line,  uses  facts  and 
melds  personal  accounts  of  the  events  into 
the  flow  of  the  text. 

Clifford  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  remembered  his  city  shut  down 
by  the  epidemic  and  in  his  neighborhood, 
"People  were  dying  like  flies... bodies 


stacked  up...  stacked  up  out  to  be 
buried.... They  couldn't  bury  them." 

It  is  the  chaotic  picture  of  a  major  city 
in  complete  disarray.  "The  city  morgue 
had  room  for  thirty-six  bodies.  Two  hun- 
dred were  stacked  there....  No  more  bod- 
ies would  fit.  Bodies  lay  in  homes  where 
they  died,  as  they  died,  with  bloody  liquid 
seeping  from  nostrils  or  mouths.... 
Corpses  were  wrapped  in  sheets,  pushed 
in  corners,  left  there  sometimes  for 
days...." 

This  graphic  depiction  and  others  like 
it  illustrate  the  horror  of  life  for  those  who 
lived  during  this  time.  In  a  single  day  (Oct. 
10,  1918),  759  people  died  in  Philadelphia 
alone  (almost  4,600  in  a  week),  and  this 
scene  was  replayed  in  big  cities  and  small 
hamlets  not  only  all  over  the  United 
States,  but  over  the  world.  In  just  16  days, 
14  percent  of  the  population  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  died  of  influenza,  and  10  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  state  of  Chiapas  in 
Mexico  succumbed,  as  did  22  percent  of 
the  islanders  of  Western  Samoa. 

An  extraordinary  event  that  is  often 
overlooked  today,  the  story  of  the  influen- 
za pandemic  of  1918  is  one  that  should  not 
be  forgotten.  As  Barry  reminds  us  in  the 


book's  afterword,  "Every  expert  on 
influenza  agrees  that  the  ability  of  the 
influenza  virus  to  reassort  genes  means 
that  another  pandemic  not  only  can  hap- 
pen. It  almost  certainly  will  happen." 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  scare  the 
reader  so  much  as  to  remind  him  that  in 
an  ever-changing  world,  unknown  dis- 
eases will  always  be  a  potential  threat. 

Robert  Walch 
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Eleanor  Hannon  Judah 
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$39.95  hardbound,  $29.95 paperback 
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For  those  interested  in  the  world  of  incar- 
ceration in  the  United  States,  Criminal 
Justice:  Retribution  vs.  Restoration  serves  as 
an  excellent  overview.  Punishment  now 
predominates,  and  we  are  reaping  the 
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whirlwind  in  the  form  of  the  highest 
incarceration  rate  in  die  world.  Over  two 
million  human  beings  are  behind  bars  in 
our  jails  and  prisons.  The  authors  of  the 
book's  13  chapters  are  criminal  justice 
professionals.  One  of  the  editors,  the  Rev. 
Michael  Bryant,  is  Catholic  chaplain  at 
the  city*  jail  in  the  nation's  capital  and 
knows  the  system  from  the  inside.  The 
other  editor,  Eleanor  Harmon  Judah,  a 
social  worker,  has  also  had  direct  experi- 
ence working  with  incarcerated  men  and 
women.  Like  the  writers  of  the  individual 
essays,  they  believe  that  the  harshly 
retributive  stance  that  has  made  us  world 
leaders  in  the  numbers  of  people  behind 
bars  has  led  to  a  dead  end.  What  is  need- 
ed, they  argue,  is  what  has  come  to  be 
called  restorative  justice — focusing  less  on 
punishment  per  se,  and  more  on  address- 
ing the  needs  of  the  victim,  the  offender 
and  the  community  in  a  manner  that  can 
bring  greater  wholeness  to  all  three. 

YVTiy  have  so  many  men  and  women 
been  locked  behind  bars  since  the 
1970's?  (And  children  too:  in  one  notori- 
ous case  a  few  years  ago,  a  12 -year-old 
boy  was  originally  sentenced  to  life.  The 
sentence  was  later  overturned,  and  in 


January  2004,  after  serving  three  years  in 
juvenile  custody,  he  was  released  on 
bond.)  Much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
high  numbers  can  be  traced  to  draconian 
laws  enacted  at  both  the  state  and  the 
federal  levels.  Over  the  past  three 
decades,  legislators  favoring  a  tough-on- 
crime  approach  enacted  a  series  of 
mandatory-minimum  sentencing  laws. 
Certain  crimes,  especially  drug  offenses, 
automatically  carry  set  penalties  that 
judges  must  impose,  whether  they  agree 
with  the  penalties  or  not.  Among  the 
most  cruel  are  the  so-called  Rockefeller 
laws  in  New  York  State.  Possession  of 
one  ounce — or  the  sale  of  two  ounces — 
of  heroin  or  cocaine  brings  an  automatic 
minimum  sentence  of  15  years.  Only  in 
recent  years  has  the  harshness  of  these 
penalties  begun  to  be  questioned  and  in 
some  instances  (though  not  in  New 
York)  modified. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
impact  of  such  legislation  on  family  life.  If 
the  offender  is  a  single  mother  facing 
years  of  separation  from  her  children,  she 
has  little  choice  but  to  consign  them  to 
relatives,  who  are  in  many  cases  already 
overburdened,  or  to  foster  care.  A  mil- 
lion-and-a-half children  have  a  parent  in 
jail  or  prison,  and  the  rate  is  especially  ele- 
vated for  African  Americans.  As  Marc 
Mauer  and  Michael  Coyle  point  out  in 
the  book's  lead  chapter,  "high  rates  of 
imprisonment  in  black  communities 
impose  a  direct  effect  on  family  struc- 
ture." They  give  the  example  of  "a  fourth 
grader  who  is  'acting  out'  in  class  [because 
of]  trying  to  cope  both  with  the  absence 
of  a  parent  and  the  stigma  brought  upon  a 
family." 

Though  the  numbers  of  incarcerated 
women  are  far  fewer  than  those  of  men, 
their  numbers  have  risen  much  more 
rapidly.  The  challenges  they  face  after 
release  are  daunting.  M.  Susan  Galbraith, 
executive  director  of  Our  Place,  a  com- 
munity organization  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  assists  women  leaving 
prison,  describes  them  in  her  chapter.  If 
the  woman's  offense  was  a  drug  felony, 
she  is  automatically  denied  public  housing 
and  food  stamps  as  well.  Low-cost  hous- 
ing and  adequate  food  should  be  viewed 
as  essential  for  a  mother  trying  to  pick  up 


the  threads  of  her  life  with  her  children 
after  years  in  prison. 

As  for  restorative  justice,  Kay  Pranis's 
chapter  on  that  subject  asks  the  question, 
does  it  work?  Does  it  really  help  repair 
the  harm  done  to  the  victim,  the  offender 
and  the  community?  The  growing 
approval — even  in  criminal  justice  cir- 
cles— of  one  ke\  aspect  of  restorative  jus- 
tice, victim-offender  mediation,  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  be  effectively 
used  in  nonviolent  kinds  of  offenses.  But 
what  about  violent  crime?  Though  far 
more  problematic,  a  number  of  cases  of 
victim-offender  mediation  have  resulted 
in  profoundly  positive  changes  in  both 
victim  and  offender.  In  one  chapter  by  a 
still-incarcerated  man,  the  writer 
describes  how  he  sought  and  received  the 
forgiveness  of  a  woman  he  had  sexually 
assaulted,  who  later  visited  him  with  rec- 
onciliation in  mind.  In  another,  Marietta 
Jaeger  Lane  describes  how  she  managed 
to  forgive  the  man  who  had  killed  her 
young  daughter  during  a  family  camping 
trip.  She  now  works  with  Murder  Victim 
Families  for  Reconciliation,  a  group  com- 
posed of  people  who,  though  they  have 
lost  a  loved  one  to  murder,  oppose  the 
death  penalty. 

Restorative  justice  as  a  working  con- 
cept is  still  in  its  infancy  in  the  United 
States,  but  its  promise — already  explored 
at  considerable  depth  among  youth  in 
Australia — offers  hope.  So  too  do  the 
findings  of  research  groups  like  the  Rand 
Corporation  in  California  regarding  the 
destructive  burden  of  mandatory-mini- 
mum drug  sentences.  One  Rand  study 
found  that  funds  spent  on  drug  treatment 
would  reduce  serious  crime  15  times 
more  effectively  than  imprisoning  offend- 
ers. Implementing  the  results  of  research 
of  this  kind,  and  placing  greater  levels  of 
trust  in  the  principles  of  restorative  jus- 
tice, could  eventually  lead  to  a  drop — 
rather  than  an  ongoing  rise — in  our  incar- 
cerated population. 

The  make-up  of  this  population  is 
disproportionately  African-American  and 
Hispanic.  Criminal  Justice:  Retribution  vs. 
Restoration  casts  a  grim  but  needed  spot- 
light on  the  inequities  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  in  the  world's  richest  nation. 

George  M.  Anderson 
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Classifieds 

Christmas  Cards 

SEE  THE  BEAUTIFULLY  handcrafted  calligraphic 
Christmas  cards  with  messages  of  spiritual  depth 
created  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Clare  in  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  at  www.rc.net/saginaw/srsclare,  or  write 
for  a  brochure:  4875  Shattuck  Rd.,  Saginaw,  MI 
48603;  e-mail  srsclare@saginaw.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

FULL-TIME  PASTORAL  MUSIC  DIRECTOR  and  ele- 
mentary school  music  teacher.  Parish  of  1,000+ 
families.  Requires  a  minimum  B.A.  in  music  with 
strong  keyboard  and  conducting  skills  and  a  lived 
knowledge  of  Catholic  worship.  Colorado  teacher 
certification  highly  desired.  Responsible  for 
choral  conducting  for  ages  K-adult,  cantor  train- 
ing, keyboard,  acoustic  piano  and  electronic  organ 
accompaniment,  teaching  music  to  grades  K-8, 
weekly  school  Mass  and  two  annual  music  pro- 
ductions. Must  be  versed  in  varied  musical  styles 
and  be  willing  to  motivate  musicians  at  all  levels  of 
proficiency.  Good  communication,  administrative 
and  team  building  skills  are  required.  This  posi- 
tion offers  benefits  and  a  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Beverly  Martin,  St.  Paul  Catholic 
Church,  9  El  Pomar  Rd.,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80906;  Ph:  (719)  471-9700  x  2704;  Fax:  (719)  471- 
3009;  e-mail:  bmartin@st-pauls.net. 

THEOLOGY  FACULTY  POSITION.  Aquinas  Institute 
of  Theology,  a  Dominican  graduate  school  locat- 
ed on  the  campus  of  Saint  Louis  University,  seeks 
a  liturgical  theologian  with  a  strong  background 
in  sacramental  theology  and  linirgical  studies  for  a 
full-time  faculty  position  beginning  fall  2005. 
Applicants  should  possess  an  earned  doctorate, 
evidence  of  excellence  in  scholarship  and  teach- 
ing, interest  in  the  relationship  between  liturgy 
and  preaching  and  the  ability  to  teach  in  tradi- 
tional and  distributed  learning  formats.  Teaching 
responsibilities  include  required,  elective  and 
liturgical  practicum  courses  at  the  master's  level 
and  possibly  in  the  doctor  of  ministry  in  preach- 
ing program.  For  more  details  regarding  die  posi- 
tion and  application  procedure,  please  visit 
www.ai.edu/careers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS,  a  private  university 
committed  to  the  liberal  arts  and  to  the  religious, 
ethical  and  intellectual  tradition  of  Catholic  high- 
er education  in  Houston,  Tex.,  is  inviting  applica- 
tions for  an  entry-level,  tenure-track  Assistant 
Professor  in  Sacred  Scripture  at  the  School  of 
Theology  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  at  the  beginning 
of  the  2005-6  academic  year.  This  individual  will 
teach  courses  in  the  M.Div.,  M.A.  in  theology, 


M.A.  in  pastoral  studies  and  B.Th.  in  pastoral  the- 
ology programs.  Some  team-teaching  may  be 
required.  Candidates  should  have  a  doctoral 
degree  in  biblical  studies,  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  theological  tradition  and  a  commitment 
to  participate  in  the  academic  formation  ot 
Catholic  students  preparing  for  ordination  and  lay 
ministry.  Specialization  in  Old  Testament  is  pre- 
ferred. Special  consideration  will  be  given  to  indi- 
viduals holding  a  pontifical  degree.  Some  teaching 
experience  preferred.  Performance  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  teaching,  scholarship  and  service. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  Roman  Catholics, 
priests  in  good  standing  and  members  of  religious 
orders.  Applications  will  be  received  until  the 
position  is  filled.  Review  of  applications  will  begin 
Dec.  I,  2004.  Applications  must  address  appli- 


cant's support  of  the  mission  of  Catholic  higher 
education.  We  encourage  women  and  minorities 
to  apply.  F.(  )F.  Send  letter  ot  application  address- 
ing qualifications  for  the  position,  a  current  cur- 
riculum vitae,  statement  of  teaching  philosophy 
and  evidence  of  teaching  performance,  research 
credits  and/or  research  plans,  and  names,  address- 
es, telephone  numbers  and  e-mail  addresses  of 
three  references  to:  Dean,  University  of  St. 
Thomas  School  of  Theology,  9845  Memorial 
Drive,  Houston,  TX  77024;  e-mail: 
smagie@stthom.edu;  Web  site:  www.stthom.- 
edu/stmarv. 

VOCATION  MINISTRY  COORDINATOR.  The  Holy 
Cross  Sisters  seek  a  full-time  coordinator  to  man- 
age vocation  ministry  out  of  their  provincial 
offices  in  Merrill,  Wis.  Reporting  to  the  vocation 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


NCEA 

PRESIDENT 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association  (NCEA)  invites 
nominations  and  applications  for  the  presidency  of  the  association.  The  new  president 
will  succeed  Michael  J.  Guerra,  who  has  announced  that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  the 
current  academic  year. 

NCEA,  the  largest  private  professional  education  association  in  the  world,  is  in  its 
second  century  of  service  to  more  than  200,000  educators  at  all  levels.  The  president,  a 
practicing  Catholic  and  a  visionary,  will  be  the  national  spokesperson  for  Catholic 
education.  The  successful  candidate  also  will  have  overall  responsibility  for  setting  the 
direction  of  the  association,  overseeing  the  budget,  and  directing  the  supervision  of  staff 
in  its  Washington,  DC,  office. 

While  the  board  seeks  as  president  an  educator  with  academic  credentials  and 
significant  leadership  experience,  it  also  encourages  candidates  with  senior  executive 
experience  in  other  areas,  whose  leadership  skills  and  involvement  in  Catholic  education 
indicate  the  ability  to  lead  the  association  at  this  point  in  its  history 

The  executive  search  profile  for  the  position  may  be  viewed  at  the  R.H.  Perry  & 
Associates  website,  www.rhperry.net,  or  at  www.ncea.org/president/.  Application 
materials  should  be  submitted  as  MSWord  attachments  to  pjgallagher@att.net. 
Materials  will  include  a  letter  that  addresses  the  applicant's  background  in  relation  to  the 
position  described  in  the  profile,  a  current  resume,  and  contact  information  for  three 
references 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  immediately,  with  those  received  by  November  19, 
2004,  being  assured  of  full  consideration  Inquiries,  nominations,  and  applications  will  be 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Questions  may  be  addressed  to: 

Paul  J.  Gallagher,  Senior  Associate 
Telephone:  401-635-9925 
or 

Marylouise  Fennell,  RSM,  Senior  Counsel 
Telephone:  412-521-1417 
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ministry  director,  the  vocation  ministry  coordi- 
nator will  work  with  regional  leaders,  sisters, 
associates  and  staff  to  recruit  prospects  who  may 
be  called  to  share  in  the  life  and  ministries  of  die 
Holy  Cross  Sisters.  The  coordinator  must  pos- 
sess strong  skills  in  marketing  or  recruitment, 
oral  and  vmrten  communication,  office  comput- 
ing, organization  and  planning.  He  or  she  must 
have  an  endiusiastic  understanding  of  religious 
life  in  the  Catholic  Church  today.  Must  be  will- 
ing to  travel.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
references  and  salary  requirements  to:  Sister 
Linda  Songy,  Vocation  Ministry  Director,  501  S. 
Center  Avenue,  Merrill,  WI  54452;  Fax:  (715) 
539-5009;  e-mail:  info@holycrosssisters.org;  The 
deadline  for  applications  is  Nov.  1,  2004. 

Sabbatical 

SPRING  SABBATICAL,  May  3— June  2,  2005. 
Participants  reverence  their  journey  of  the 
mature  years,  reflect  on  Sabbath  time  and  cele- 
brate life's  wisdom.  For  information:  Robert 
Cogswell,  Center  for  Spiritual  Development, 
454  S.  Batavia  Street,  Orange,  CA  92868-3907; 
Ph:  (714)  744-3175  ext.  4406;  Fax:  (714)  744- 
3176;  e-mail:  csdinfo@csjorange.org;  www.- 
thecsd.com  . 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmate?  Visit 
Catholic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


Lincoln's  Virtues 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  and 
inspiring  books  I  have  read  recently  is 
William  Lee  Miller's  Lincoln's  Virtues: 
An  Ethical  Biography  (Vintage,  2002).  It 
is  scholarly  but  very  readable  and  of 
great  relevance  to  the  current  political 
scene,  especially  for  citizens  who  are 
deeply  committed  to  moving  their 
moral  values  into  public  policy  and  law. 

Our  greatest  president,  Miller  makes 
clear,  was  ethically  opposed  to  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  throughout  his  life. 
Drawing  on  the  language  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  repeat- 
edly affirmed  that  all  men  (all  persons, 
we  would  now  say)  are  created  equal. 
That  included  Africans  reduced  to  slav- 
ery in  the  home  of  the  brave  and  the 
land  of  the  free.  He  found  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  morally  abhorrent.  He 
said  more  than  once  that  if  slavery  is  not 
wrong,  then  nothing  is  wrong. 

And  yet  he  recognized  that  the 
Constitution  permitted  slavery  and  that 
it  had  existed  legally  as  the  backbone  of 
the  Southern  economy  for  generations. 
He  even  acknowledged  that  had  he  been 


born  a  Southerner  he  might  have 
become  a  slave-owner  himself.  The 
moral  difference  between  the  Northern 
abolitionist  and  the  Southern  plantation 
owner,  Lincoln  surmised,  could  be  con- 
strued as  at  least  partly  an  accident  of 
birth  and  history.  He  never  lorded  it 
over  his  fellow  citizens  who  happened  to 
be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  slavery  issue 
and  he  tended  to  think  that  full-bore 
abolitionists  were  long  on  moral  righ- 
teousness but  short  on  political  wisdom 
and  therefore  ineffective  in  advancing 
their  cause. 

Thus,  while  adamant  that  slavery 
not  be  extended  into  any  new  territories 
or  states,  Lincoln  nonetheless  diverged 
from  the  abolitionist  agenda  regarding 
the  longtime  slave-owning  South.  He 
even  supported,  however  reluctantly,  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act,  which  required  that 
escaped  slaves  captured  in  die  North  be 
returned  to  their  owners.  The  Great 
Emancipator  was,  in  other  words,  also 
the  Great  Compromiser.  He  stood  his 
ground  on  die  moral  principle  but  was 
realistic  about  what  was  possible  in  the 
public  arena.  He  understood  that  moral 
absolutes  such  as  "all  men  are  created 
equal"  do  not  always  translate  smoothly 
into  public  policy.  He  counted  on 
Southern  slavery  to  wither  away  of  its 
own  internal  contradictions. 

Some  Catholic  commentators  today 
try  to  portray  the  current  complex  polit- 
ical situation  relative  to  abortion  in  the 
same  light  in  which  President  Lincoln 
viewed  the  issue  of  slavery.  But  they  are 
often  rebuked  for  doing  so  by  fellow 
Catholics  with  the  same  single-minded 
moral  righteousness  with  which  Lincoln 
was  rebuked  by  absolutist  abolitionists  in 
his  own  day.  No  doubt  he  was  slandered 
with  accusations  of  pro-slavery  "drivel" 
and  "lies"  by  people  who  were  not  his 
equal  in  any  way,  as  was  a  colleague  of 
mine  recently  who  dared  to  suggest  that 
deciding  how  to  vote  in  this  presidential 
election  might  be  a  matter  of  some 
agony  for  consistent-ethic  Catholics. 

Neither  of  our  major  presidential 
candidates  today  gives  evidence  of  any- 
thing like  the  moral  character  or  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When 
so  many  lives  are  at  stake  in  so  many 
arenas  of  our  national  and  global  corn- 
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munities,  fractured  as  they  are  in  so 
many  ways,  the  wise  might  consider  that 
lack  of  great  moral  and  political  leader- 
ship an  occasion  for  some  agonizing. 
That  was  my  colleague's  point. 

Just  as  I  honor  President  Lincoln  for 
his  understanding  of  the  sometimes  tor- 
tured relationship  between  morality  and 
politics,  I  admire  those  who  try  to  eluci- 
date a  complex  political  situation  in  our 
own  day.  That  they  sometimes  do  so 
with  deep  moral  concern  is  perhaps  evi- 
dent only  to  those  who  can  also  appreci- 
ate Lincoln's  virtues. 

Roger  Bergman 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Not  Easy  Concepts 

All  the  coverage  in  America  and  other 
Catholic  publications  on  the  topics  of 
life  issues,  "pro-choice"  candidates,  the 
upcoming  election,  the  bishops  and 
Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  has  been 
educational.  I  have  truly  learned  some 
things.  My  conscience  is  better 
informed. 

In  the  past  I  felt  that  there  was  a 
balance  of  life  issues — that  the  politician 
who  advocated  the  death  penalty  for 
criminals  but  opposed  abortion  was 
morally  identical  to  the  politician  who 
supported  abortion  but  was  opposed  to 
the  death  penalty.  Now  I  better  under- 
stand why  abortion,  euthanasia  and 
other  situations  in  which  the  lives  of 
innocent  people  are  deliberately  taken, 
stand  at  the  pinnacle  of  life  issues.  I  also 
understand  something  about  formal 
cooperation  in  evil  versus  material  coop- 
eration in  evil.  Perhaps  I  learned  of 
these  things  in  my  Catholic  schooling, 
but  if  I  did,  I  had  since  forgotten  the 
terms.  I  also  understand  better  die  con- 
cept of  proportionate  reasons. 

Suppose  I  had  to  cast  a  vote  for 
county  sheriff.  Suppose  my  choices  were 
Candidate  A,  who  ardendy  supported 
the  overturn  of  Roe  v.  Wade  but  who 
was  also  a  known  drug  dealer  and  extor- 
tionist, and  Candidate  B,  who  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  a  woman's  "right  to 
choose"  but  was  an  upstanding  citizen 
with  a  record  of  involvement  in  the 
community  and  a  solid  background  in 


law  enforcement.  Thanks  to  what  I've 
learned,  I  can  articulate  now  how  voting 
for  Candidate  B  would  not  involve  any 
formal  cooperation  in  the  evil  of  abor- 
tion. It  would  involve  some  material 
cooperation,  which  is  acceptable  because 
of  proportionate  reasons  (those  being 
that  the  evil  of  having  a  criminal  as 
county  sheriff  outweighs  the  evil  of  hav- 
ing a  "pro-choice"  county  sheriff,  since  a 
county  sheriff  can  do  little  about  abor- 
tion, while  a  criminal  in  the  sheriff  s 
office  can  do  great  harm).  And  because  I 
understand  and  can  articulate  all  this,  I 
feel  better  about  my  vote. 

Proportionate  reasons,  formal  and 
material  cooperation  and  the  like  are  not 
easy  concepts.  They  do  not  fit  in  a  polit- 
ical culture  where  ideas  get  expressed  as 
sound  bites.  But  this  is  part  of  what  I 
like  about  Catholicism.  Catholicism 
requires  that  we  know  our  faith  well  and 
seriously  think  about  our  actions. 
Catholicism  requires  that  we  inform  and 
abide  by  our  consciences.  It  is  hard 
work,  but  it's  worth  doing. 

Thanks  to  the  recent  coverage  of 
life  issues  and  voting,  we  are  all  getting  a 
good  dose  of  Catholic  education  these 
days,  which  helps  us  do  die  hard  work  of 
informing  our  consciences.  Judging  by 
opinions  and  letters  I  have  seen  in 
Catholic  publications,  too  many  people 
would  rather  ignore  this  chance  for 
Catholic  education  and  not  make  the 
effort.  They  would  rather  pigeonhole 
their  Catholic  faith  into  die  usual  slots: 
Democrat  or  Republican,  left  or  right. 
Too  many  folks  declare  that  any  true 
Catholic  will  vote  for  the  Democrat,  or 
that  any  true  Catholic  will  vote  for  the 
Republican,  or  that  any  true  Catholic 
will  always  vote  for  the  candidate  who 
opposes  Roe  v.  Wade.  In  a  recent  Signs 
of  the  Times  section  of  America 
(10/11),  there  was  mention  of  personal 
attacks  in  regard  to  politics,  and  how  the 
unpleasant  tone  of  modern  politics  has 
crept  into  the  church. 

All  Catholics  need  to  remember  that 
Catholicism  doesn't  fit  in  the  "left  versus 
right"  world  of  politics.  Catholicism  is 
more  than  left  and  right.  It  is  also  up 
and  down,  ahead  and  behind,  roll,  pitch 
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The  Word 


Make  Yourself  at  Home 

Thirty-first  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Oct.  31,  2004 

Readings:  Wis  11:22—12:2;  Ps  145:1-2,  8-11,  13-14;  2  Thess  1:11—1:2;  Lk  19:1-10 

'Today  salvation  has  come  to  this  house'  (Lk  19:9) 


GENUINE  HOSPITALITY  is  a 
social  art.  It  might  also  be 
characterized  as  an  intricate 
dance.  Both  partners  have  to 
know  the  steps,  but  they  also  have  to  be 
able  to  feel  the  rhythm  of  the  other.  They 
have  to  know  when  to  move  forward,  and 
how  far;  they  have  to  know  when  to  step 
back,  and  to  what  extent.  And  they  have  to 
know  how  fast  to  move.  The  host  gener- 

dianne  bergant.  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


and  yaw,  past,  present  and  future. 
Catholics  who  think  their  candidate  is  the 
obvious  "Catholic"  choice,  and  who  view 
those  who  think  otherwise  as  being  wrong 
or  stupid  or  sinful,  should  take  advantage 
of  all  the  information  currently  available 
in  America  and  other  publications  and 
learn  and  think  and  inform  their  con- 
sciences. 

Chris  Graney 
Louisville,  Ky. 

More  Possibilities 

Thanks  to  Peter  Kountz  for  "Priesdess 
Liturgies"  (10/1 1).  He  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  an  alternative  to  sterile  lament 
over  "priesdess  parishes."  His  article  lists 
several  opportunities  opened  up  by  the 
new  Liturgy  of  the  Word  With  Communion 
Service.  I  would  add  a  few  more  possibili- 
ties. 

One  is  the  reform  and  integration  of 
formation  for  all  liturgical  and  pastoral 
ministries.  The  isolated  Tridentine  semi- 
nan  lias  had  its  day.  Where  lay  ministers 
for  the  new  rite  and  future  ones  (not  only 
Ic^itTs/presiders  but  lectors,  homilists, 
Eucharistic  ministers  and  others)  as  well  as 


ously  offers  the  use  of  something;  the 
guest  gratefully  accepts  the  offer.  If  either 
one  acts  too  fast  or  too  slowly,  they  might 
end  up  stepping  on  each  other's  toes. 
Being  invited  to  someone's  home  is  also  a 
sign  of  one's  standing  in  the  community. 
We  don't  all  get  invitations  to  the  Wiite 
House,  and  few  of  us  host  celebrities  or 
dignitaries. 

In  several  ways  today's  Gospel  story 
redefines  the  protocol  of  hospitality. 
Whether  he  was  honest  or  not,  Zacchaeus 
was  paid  by  the  occupying  Romans,  and 
his  business  made  him  unacceptable  in  the 


lor  pastoral  and  evangelizing  roles  are 
formed  side  by  side  with  candidates  for 
diaconal  and  priestly  offices,  the  lay/cleri- 
cal gap  will  be  narrowed. 

Another  is  a  theological  and  pastoral 
rethinking  of  what  distinguishes  the  Mass 
from  this  new  liturgical  form  as  it  devel- 
ops. How  important  is  it  that  the  hosts 
received  in  the  new  rite  have  been  conse- 
crated elsewhere  in  the  diocese?  Is  the  new 
rite  not  truly  eucharistic  through  the  real 
presence,  as  this  has  been  redefined  by  the 
Second  Vatican  Council? 

Also  needed  is  a  creative  and  effective 
address  of  the  "priest  shortage."  With  the 
decline  of  the  traditional,  devout  Catholic 
family  and  of  parochial  school  systems  as 
two  basic  seedbeds  of  priestly  vocations, 
could  it  not  be  that  the  vibrant  local  com- 
munities envisaged  by  Peter  Kountz  might 
step  into  the  breech?  Priests  emerging 
from  such  faith  communities  would  in  a 
fuller  sense  be  "our  priests." 

Finally,  as  things  develop,  two  minor 
hopes:  that  we  no  longer  speak  of  "the 
priest's  chair"  but  of  the  presider's  chair; 
and  that  appropriate  liturgical  garb  be 
found  for  all  the  ministers  of  the  rite. 


eyes  of  many.  No  self-respecting  Jew 
would  think  of  being  a  guest  in  the  home 
of  such  a  sinner.  This  does  not  bother 
Jesus.  In  fact,  he  disregards  the  protocol  of 
hospitality  and  invites  himself  to 
Zacchaeus'  home.  He  is  leading  in  the 
dance,  and  he  is  changing  the  steps  as  he 
goes. 

On  the  surface,  this  is  an  account  \ 
about  hospitality;  and  Zacchaeus,  the  host,  i 
should  lead  in  the  dance.  A  closer  look ; 
shows  that  this  is  really  an  offer  of  salva-  < 
tion,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  initia-  ! 


After  all,  they  have  all  been  anointed  with 
sacred  chrism  in  baptism  and  again  in 
confirmation. 

Thomas  E.  Clarke,  S.J. 
Highland  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Much  Grander 

(Michael  McCauley  brings  to  light  an 
irony  of  the  age  of  science  and  technolo- 
gy in  "The  Deep  Mystery  of  God" 
(10/18) — the  lack  of  wonder  and  awe  on 
the  part  of  our  youth  for  the  immensity 
and  complexity  of  our  universe.  I  know;  I 
am  a  high  school  freshman  theology 
teacher. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  pop  stars 
and  movies  are  uppermost  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  my  students  and  that  the 
center  of  the  universe  is  their  local, 
familiar  part  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  young  people  do  service 
hours  and  hold  numerous  fund-raisers 
for  strangers.  They  are  not  selfish  or 
lazy.  They  are  unimpressed  with  cre- 
ation. 

Before  I  lead  them  into  the  practice 
of  contemplative  prayer,  for  which  there 
is  a  hunger  and  great  interest,  I  try  to 
inculcate  a  sense  of  the  sacred  by  awak- 
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tive  is  always  God's.  So  Jesus  offers  salva- 
tion; Zacchaeus  then  offers  hospitality; 
Jesus  accepts  hospitality;  and  Zacchaeus  is 
granted  salvation. 

God's  willingness  to  reach  out  to  the 
sinner  is  also  seen  in  the  reading  from 
Wisdom.  The  author  first  maintains  that 
the  immensity  of  the  entire  universe  is 
minuscule  when  compared  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  creator.  Furthermore,  it  is 
this  creator  who  shows  mercy  toward  sin- 
ners. And  why  does  God  show  mercy? 
"For  you  love  all  things  that  are  and  loathe 
nothing  that  you  have  made;  for  what  you 
hated,  you  would  not  have  fashioned." 

The  love  of  which  the  author  speaks  is 
not  the  passion  associated  with  eros  or  the 
friendship  identified  as  philta,  but  the 
wholehearted  commitment  of  agape. 
God's  mercy  flows  from  this  kind  of  love. 
The  graciousness,  mercy  and  compassion 
of  God  are  praised  in  today's  psalm  as 
well.  It  is  with  these  sentiments  that  God 
calls  us  to  salvation  and  invites  us  to  make 
ourselves  at  home. 


ening  them  to  the  majestic  scientific  evi- 
dence now  available.  Middle  school  sci- 
ence classes  might  be  informing  but  are 
certainly  not  inspiring  our  youth,  while 
Confirmation  preparation  classes  do  not 
appear  to  be  preparing  the  soil  in  which 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  plant- 
ed. 

It  is  only  with  a  sense  of  wonder  and 
awe  at  God's  creation  that  we  can  begin 
to  sense  the  limitless  mystery  that  has 
revealed  itself  through  that  creation.  My 
hope  is  that  we  will  all  come  to  appreci- 
ate how  much  grander  must  the  creator 
be  than  what  we  have  experienced  thus 
far! 

Angela  Perry 
Coral  Springs.  Fla. 


'I  Long  to  Be  in  That 
Number' 

All  Saints  (C),  Nov.  1,  2004 

Readings:  Rv  7:2-4,  9-14;  Ps  24:1-6;  1  Jn  3:1-3;  Mt  5:l-12a 
Beloved,  we  are  Gods  children  now  (1  Jn  3:2) 


T 


OO  OFTEN  SAINTS  are 
depicted  as  people  who  are  so 
extraordinary  that  we  could 
never  identify  with  them. 
Their  commitment  to  God  and  virtue  is 
unwavering,  their  trust  in  divine  provi- 
dence unshakable,  and  their  unselfish  ser- 
vice of  others  puts  everything  that  we  do 
to  shame.  Such  a  depiction  is  unfortu- 
nate, because  someone  who  was  not  first 
a  genuine  human  being  would  probably 
never  grow  into  the  kind  of  holiness  to 
which  we  are  all  called. 

What  actually  makes  a  saint? 
Extraordinary  feats  of  courage  or  self- 
denial?  No!  It  is  the  love  that  God  has 
bestowed  on  us  that  makes  us  children  of 
God.  And  as  children  of  God,  we  are 
already  saints,  because  divine  life  flows 
within  us  and  through  us.  The  differ- 
ences between  individuals  have  to  do 
with  the  degree  and  character  of  our  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  God's  grace 
and  to  be  like  God. 

Today  we  celebrate  the  lives  of  all 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  and  have 
tried  to  live  with  integrity.  Some  of 
them,  like  Agnes  or  Francis  of  Assisi,  are 
known  to  the  entire  church.  Most  of 
them  are  hidden  in  obscurity,  known 


Do  You  Get  "The  Word"  Too  Late? 
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only  to  those  who  were  in  some  way 
touched  by  their  lives.  But  these  are 
saints  of  God  nonetheless,  making  up 
the  vast  multitude  described  in  the  first 
reading. 

Many  of  us  have  known  truly  saintly 
people.  We  might  have  seen  traces  of 
God  in  the  corner  grocer,  or  the  woman 
down  the  street  or  our  own  parents. 
Saints  are  children  of  God  who  "have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb."  They 
are  people  who  have  plunged  themselves 
into  the  mystery  of  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection  and  brought  the  fruits  of 
their  baptism  to  the  lives  that  they  lived. 

The  saints  we  have  known  are  people 
who  shared  their  possessions,  who 
grieved  over  the  tragedies  of  the  world, 
who  did  not  fall  into  the  traps  set  by 
power  plays,  who  sought  to  make  the 
world  better,  who  showed  mercy,  who 
lived  authentically  pious  lives  and  who 
did  what  they  could  in  the  name  of  peace. 
They  lived  the  beatitudes  in  their  daily 
lives,  even  if  they  had  to  pay  a  price  for 
their  integrity.  We  all  know  such  saints. 
And  if  we  are  honest,  we  must  admit  that 
we  too  can  become  saints  as  they  did. 
When  the  saints  come  marching  in,  we 
can  be  in  their  number.  We  are  already 
God's  children.  With  the  grace  of  God, 
who  knows  what  we  might  yet  become? 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  In  what  ways  do  the  virtues  of  your 
patron  saints  (named  at  baptism  or 
confirmation)  influence  your  life? 

•  Who  were  the  saints  in  your  life? 
How  might  you  be  more  like  them? 

•  Pray  the  responsorial  psalm  slowly 
and  thoughtfully. 
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Of  Many  Things 


Smoking  began  for  me  at  16. 
My  friends  started  then  too, 
and  because  it  was  forbidden 
on  school  grounds,  the  incen- 
tive of  rule-breaking  made  it  all  the 
more  attractive.  After  starting  with  Pall 
Malls  and  then  Marlboros,  I  went  on 
to  Salems  in  graduate  school,  where 
any  nonsmoking  student  was  viewed  as 
something  of  an  oddity.  I  recall  an 
evening  seminar  in  a  professor's  apart- 
ment so  filled  with  grey-blue  haze  that 
one  older  (and  wiser)  student  got  up 
and  left.  But  then  at  age  30, 1  myself 
stopped.  Why?  Because  that  same  year 
the  U.S.  surgeon  general  released  the 
first  report  definitively  linking  tobacco 
use  with  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

Now,  four  decades  later,  the  cur- 
rent surgeon  general  has  released 
another  report  that  links  smoking  with 
additional  illnesses.  With  this  informa- 
tion widely  publicized,  you  might 
think  that  smoking  would  find  few 
new  adherents  nowadays.  And  yet, 
w  alking  home  from  America  House,  I 
pass  office  workers — many  of  them 
voung — puffing  away  in  doorways  on 
their  breaks.  If  other  smokers  are 
walking  near  me  on  the  sidewalk,  I 
veer  aside  to  avoid  their  fumes. 

The  surgeon  general's  report  notes 
that  nearly  half  a  million  Americans 
die  annually  as  a  result  of  tobacco- 
related  illnesses,  but  there  is  also  the 
high  cost  of  lost  productivity  and 
health  care.  What  brings  the  human 
cost  home  to  me  most  clearly,  howev- 
er, are  memories  of  heavy  smokers  I 
knew  when  I  was  growing  up.  A 
hometown  friend  of  my  parents  gave 
me  a  daily  ride  to  school  in  his  smoke- 
filled  car.  Later,  but  well  before  the 
first  surgeon  general's  report,  we  heard 
that  he  had  died  of  emphysema. 

But  this  year  the  surgeon  general 
issued  some  positive  news  too.  For  the 
first  time,  people  in  the  United  States 
who  have  stopped  smoking  now  out- 
number those  who  continue  to  smoke. 
What  accounts  for  the  drop?  The  U.S. 

ers  lor  Disease  Control  attribute 
si  to  anti-smoking  campaigns  in 

k  and  to  television  ads.  Some  of 
ffbrts  are  funded  by  the  $206 
iettlement  reached  in  1998  by 
companies  and  the  states.  Big 


jumps  in  federal  and  state  tobacco 
taxes  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  cigarettes  have  also  served  as 
deterrents.  On  the  street,  I  once  saw  a 
woman  refuse  a  cigarette  to  a  stranger 
who  asked  for  one.  "They  cost  too 
much  now,"  she  said,  walking  on.  The 
smoking  ban  in  bars  and  restaurants  is 
also  thought  to  have  helped  lower  the 
number  of  smokers.  As  I  head  home  in 
the  early  evening,  I  see  clusters  of  peo- 
ple standing  outside  them  smoking: 
they  can  no  longer  do  that  inside.  Six 
states  have  now  imposed  such  bans. 

The  poor  countries  of  the  world, 
however,  have  fared  less  well.  This  is 
partly  because  as  the  number  of  smok- 
ers has  dropped  in  the  rich  nations,  the 
big  multinational  companies,  like 
British  American  Tobacco  and  Philip 
Morris,  are  pushing  their  products 
more  aggressively  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Litigation  documents  available 
through  the  Web  site  of  the  Campaign 
for  Tobacco-Free  Kids  sheds  light  on 
the  tobacco  companies'  tactics.  One 
document  from  B.A.T.  offers  this  cyn- 
ical opinion:  "We  should  not  be 
depressed  simply  because  the  total 
free-world  market  appears  to  be 
declining... [because]  there  are  areas  of 
strong  growth,  particularly  in  Asia  and 
Africa." 

Little  wonder  that  the  industry 
fights  smoking  restrictions  in  the  poor 
nations,  whether  through  advertising- 
bans  or  increased  taxes.  The  trade 
journal  Tobacco  Reporter  has  cheer- 
fully noted:  "Tobacco  use  in  the  devel- 
oped nations  will  trend  down. ..while  in 
the  developing  countries  use  could 
rise....  A  bright  picture!"  China,  with 
its  300  million  smokers,  represents  an 
especially  tempting  target.  The  writer 
of  a  Philip  Morris  document  observes 
that  the  market  in  China  offers  "plenty 
of  room  for  growth.. .because  the 
demand  for  Western  cigarettes  is  insa- 
tiable." Insatiable — a  strange  term  to 
use  in  promoting  a  product  that  can 
lead  to  premature  death. 

At  least  in  this  country  we  know 
the  score.  People  in  poor  nations  do 
not.  The  tobacco  companies  exploit 
that  lack  of  health-related  information 
to  their  own  profit-driven  advantage. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

The  Catholic 
Mind 

IN  A  famous  essay  published  in  Thought  in  1955, 
Msgr.  John  Tracy  Ellis  lamented  the  lack  of  intel- 
lectual achievement  on  the  part  of  second-  and 
third-generation  American  Catholics.  Conditions 
have  changed  markedly  since  Ellis  wrote.  Today 
Cadiolics  can  be  found  on  the  faculties  of  the  best 
American  universities;  they  rank  among  our  public  intellec- 
tuals and  our  most  respected  journalists.  Despite  such 
advances,  however,  Catholic  intellectual  life  in  the  United 
States  is  once  again  in  trouble. 

The  magisterial  contributions  of  emigre  professors  like 
Jacques  Maritain,  Dietrich  von  Hildebrand  and  Etienne 
Gilson  (in  Canada)  are  long  past.  The  ferment  produced  by 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  has  been  stilled.  Perhaps  the 
last  great  Catholic  contribution  to  American  culture  came 
with  the  bishops'  pastoral  letters  of  the  1980's.  The 
Challenge  of  Peace,  in  particular,  had  significant  impact  on 
the  wider  society,  educating  the  public  and  politicians  to 
debate  issues  of  peace  and  war  in  a  disciplined  way. 

In  the  intervening  years,  deep  fissures  have  appeared  in 
the  U.S.  church.  On  the  public  side  of  American  Catholic 
intellectual  life,  charity  has  become  hard  to  find. 
Intellectual  exchange  has  fallen  victim  to  petty  name-call- 
ing, ad  hominem  arguments  and  a  "gotcha"  politics  of 
denunciation.  As  Archbishop  Harry  Flynn  of  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  wrote  last  month,  "This  uncharitable,  biased 
and  reckless  substitute  for  what  formerly  was  fair-minded 
commentary  and  fact-based  dialogue  has  found  its  ven- 
emous  way  into  our  Catholic  family."  How  did  this  hap- 
pen? 

Perhaps  the  decisive  factor  has  been  the  culture  wars. 
There  were  and  are  serious  issues  in  dispute,  but  the  cli- 
mate of  intellectual  combat  has  degraded  the  role  of  the 
intellectual.  The  activist  intellectuals  of  mid-2  Oth  century 
attempted  to  bring  their  research  to  bear  on  public  prob- 
lems. They  combined  scholarly  detachment  with  civic 
engagement.  The  late  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  a 
Democrat  who  put  his  research  at  the  service  of  a 
Republican  president  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  epito- 
mized the  public  intellectual. 

By  contrast,  today's  culture  wars  are  ideologically  driv- 
en. They  are  sophistic  wars  of  opinion,  indifferent  to 


research  and  learning.  They  put  a  premium  on  cleverness 
and  emotion,  especially  righteous  anger.  Knowledge  and 
judgment  matter  less  than  litmus-test  correctness. 
Furthermore,  the  intertwining  of  ideological  wars  in 
American  politics  with  internal  differences  within  the 
church,  a  phenomenon  that  is  reaching  a  new  peak  in  this 
year's  presidential  campaign,  has  hastened  the  disappear- 
ance of  substantial,  respectful  intellectual  exchange  among 
Catholics. 

Broader  cultural  trends  have  also  had  a  deleterious 
effect  on  Catholic  intellectual  life.  Popular  culture  has 
become  increasingly  sensate,  so  that  there  is  less  general 
interest  in  ideas  than  a  generation  ago.  Another  factor 
diminishing  the  audience  for  serious  exchange  of  ideas  is 
the  decline  of  the  liberal  arts.  Driven  by  demand,  higher 
education  has  grown  increasingly  career-oriented.  Cardinal 
Newman's  university  is  more  and  more  Clark  Kerr's  "mul- 
tiversity," housing  a  wide  range  of  autonomous  specialties. 

Catholic  intellectual  life  has  been  farther  impoverished 
by  the  alienation  of  two  generations  of  Cadiolic  academics. 
More  and  more  they  serve  the  academy  and  society,  but  not 
the  church.  Theologians,  in  particular,  feel  they  are  not 
respected,  and  they  are  suspicious  of  authority.  They  resent 
being  treated  as  catechists  charged  with  transmitting  select- 
ed snippets  of  recent  church  teaching.  They  take  offense  at 
being  monitored  by  the  prejudiced  and  ill-informed. 

reviving  American  catholic  intellectual  life  will  be  an  uphill 
struggle.  Resisting  trends  in  the  wider  culture,  like  materi- 
alism, sensuality  and  superficiality  in  the  media,  will  be 
exceedingly  difficult.  Other  tasks,  like  returning  charity  to 
intellectual  life,  ought  to  be  achievable,  with  patient  deter- 
mination, within  the  Catholic  community.  Pastoral  strate- 
gies by  the  hierarchy  to  encourage  ideas  more  than  to 
police  them,  and  by  Catholic  institutions  to  nourish  the  life 
of  the  mind  beyond  a  narrow  school  of  thought,  would  cer- 
tainly be  welcome. 

One  cannot  produce  John  Courtney  Murrays,  Flannery 
O'Connors,  Raymond  Browns,  Dorothy  Days  and  Godfrey 
Diekmanns  at  will.  It  took  decades  for  the  biblical  and 
liturgical  movements  to  yield  their  fruit.  But  Catholics  can 
encourage  a  climate  in  which  individual  scholars,  artists  and 
cultural  movements  can  flourish.  We  can  defend  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  faith  seeking  understanding,  not  the 
spouting  of  ill-founded  certainties,  is  the  rule.  "The  human 
spirit,"  as  Vatican  II  declared,  "must  be  cultivated  in  such  a 
way  that  there  results  a  growth  in  the  ability  to  wonder,  to 
understand,  to  contemplate,  to  make  personal  judgments, 
and  to  develop  a  religious,  moral,  and  social  sense." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Tells  U.N.  War  Did  Not  Make  World  Safer 


Giovanni  Lajolo 


Addressing  the 
United  Nations,  a 
leading  Vatican 
official  said  the 
war  in  Iraq  did  not 
make  the  world 
safer  and  that 
defeating  terror- 
ism will  require 
multilateral  coop- 
eration that  goes 
beyond  short-term  military  operations. 
Archbishop  Giovanni  Lajolo,  the 
Vatican's  top  foreign  affairs  official,  made 
the  remarks  on  Sept.  29  in  a  speech  to 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  Archbishop 
Lajolo  offered  a  far-ranging  review  of 
Vatican  positions  on  peace  and  justice 
issues,  saying  global  poverty 
must  be  the  number  one  pri- 
ority for  the  United  Nations 
and  all  international  agencies. 
"The  urgency  of  the  situation 
cannot  tolerate  delav,"  he 
said.  He  noted  that  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  are  liv- 
ing below  the  threshold  of 
what  is  necessary,  and  tens  of 
millions  of  children  are 
undernourished. 

Turning  to  Iraq, 
Archbishop  Lajolo  said  the 
Vatican's  opposition  to  mili- 
tary action  in  Iraq  in  2002-3 
was  well  blown.  "Everyone 
can  see  that  it  did  not  lead  to 
a  safer  world  either  inside  or 
outside  Iraq,"  he  said.  Under 
the  present  circumstance,  he 
added,  the  Vatican  believes  it 
is  imperative  to  support  the 
provisional  Iraqi  government 
as  it  tries  to  bring  the  country 
to  normality  and  establish  a 
political  system  that  is  "sub- 
stantially democratic  and  in 
harmony  with  the  values  of 
its  historic  traditions." 

He  called  terrorism  an 
"  iberrant  phenomenon, 
utterly  unworthy  of  man," 
h  today  threatens  all 
ries.  While  every  nation 
the  right  to  protect  its  cit- 


izens, he  said,  "it  seems  obvious  that  ter- 
rorism can  only  be  effectively  challenged 
through  a  concerted  multilateral 
approach. ..and  not  through  the  politics  of 
unilateralism. 

"No  one  is  in  any  doubt  that  the  fight 
against  terrorism  means,  first  and  fore- 
most, neutralizing  its  active  breeding 
grounds.  But  the  underlying  causes  are 
many  and  complex:  political,  social,  cul- 
tural, religious,"  he  said;  for  that  reason, 
even  more  important  is  long-term  action 
directed  at  terrorism's  roots  and  designed 
to  stop  it  from  spreading. 

Archbishop  Lajolo  addressed  several 
other  major  international  issues: 

•  On  disarmament,  he  called  for 
severe  ami  effective  international  con- 


CROSSES  REPRESENT  ABORTIONS.  Matt  Kresich  plants  some  of  the  4,000 
crosses  placed  at  St.  Margaret  Mercy  Healthcare  Centers  in  Dyer,  Ind.,  on  Oct. 
5.  The  crosses,  representing  the  number  of  abortions  performed  daily  in  the 
United  States,  were  placed  by  Catholic  school  students  in  the  Diocese  of  Gary 
at  the  start  of  January,  Respect  Life  Month.  (CNS  photo  by  Karen  Callaway, 
Northwest  Indiana  Catholic) 


trols  on  the  production  and  sale  of  con- 
ventional weapons.  He  praised  U.N. 
efforts  to  date,  but  said  "huge  economic 
interests"  remain  as  obstacles.  Weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  their  possible 
use  represent  a  separate  problem,  the 
archbishop  said.  But  he  reminded  the 
assembly  that  conventional  weapons  are 
being  used  in  "numerous  armed  con- 
flicts that  stain  the  world  in  blood"  and 
in  terrorism. 

•  The  Palestinian-Israeli  conflict,  he 
said,  will  require  not  only  justice  but  also 
mutual  forgiveness,  which  requires 
greater  courage  than  the  use  of  weapons. 
He  called  for  a  return  to  the  "road  map" 
peace  plan,  which  has  been  formally 
accepted  by  both  parties. 

•  Conflicts  in  Sudan,  Somalia,  the 
Great  Lakes  region  of  Africa,  Ivory  Coast 

and  elsewhere  call  for  greater 
international  attention  and 
authoritative  intervention  by 
the  African  Union,  he  said. 

•  The  right  to  life  has  spe- 
cial application  in  the  issue  of 
human  cloning,  Archbishop 
Lajolo  said.  The  Lmited 
Nations  is  scheduled  to 
debate  it  this  fall.  The  arch- 
bishop reiterated  the 
Vatican's  call  for  a  compre- 
hensive ban  on  human 
cloning,  saying  that  the 
Vatican  supports  procure- 
ment of  adult  stem  cells,  as 
opposed  to  cells  taken  from 
human  embryos. 

•  Archbishop  Lajolo  also 
raised  the  question  of  U.N. 
internal  reform  aimed  at 
increasing  its  peacekeeping 
effectiveness  around  the 
world.  In  general,  he  said,  the 
United  Nations  needs  more 
room  to  operate  before  con- 
flicts begin.  He  suggested 
that  the  LTnited  Nations  be 
given  "special  prerogatives  to 
facilitate  action  to  prevent 
conflicts  at  times  of  interna- 
tional crisis,  and  also,  when 
absolutely  necessary,  'human- 
itarian intervention' — that  is, 
action  aimed  at  disarming  the 
aggressor." 
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Corruption,  Politics 
Weaken  Democracies 

Many  democracies  in  Latin  America  are 
weakened  by  corruption  and  partisan 
politics,  said  the  Latin  American  bishops' 
council.  These  are  main  factors  in  the 
region's  growing  poverty  and  in  the  lack 
of  government  emphasis  on  national 
development  programs,  said  the  Bogota- 
based  council.  "We  are  experiencing 
forms  of  democracy  and  opportunities 
for  freedom  which  in  no  way  are  the 
democracy  we  want  nor  the  freedom  we 
aspire  to,"  said  the  document.  "Cor- 
ruption and  partisan  interests  have  led  us 
to  a  loss  of  leadership  and  a  progressive 
deterioration  of  the  confidence  people 
have  in  their  political  institutions,"  it 
said. 

The  five-page  document  was  issued 
after  a  church-sponsored  symposium  on 
ethics,  politics  and  economics  in  the 
countries  of  the  Andean  region  of  South 
America.  The  symposium,  held  in  Quito, 
Ecuador,  on  Sept.  13-17,  was  organized 
by  the  bishops'  council,  known  by  its 
Spanish  acronym  CELAM. 

The  document  criticized  government 
leaders  who  have  incurred  huge  foreign 
debts  while  draining  domestic  financial 
resources.  The  document  called  for  legal 
action  against  government  leaders  who 
incurred  these  debts  without  consulting 
the  public  and  through  corruption.  The 
debt  is  being  paid  "at  the  cost  of  the 
bread,  health  and  education  of  our  citi- 
zens," it  said.  Continued  efforts  are 
needed  for  total  or  significant  reduction 
of  foreign  debts  so  that  the  money  can 
be  channeled  to  domestic  development. 
It  also  criticized  governments  that  nego- 
tiated international  free  trade  agreements 
without  widespread  popular  consultation. 

For  Latin  America,  globalization  often 
has  meant  sharing  such  environmental 
risks  as  global  warming,  deterioration  of 
the  ozone  layer  and  the  siphoning  off  of 
energy  resources,  according  to  the  docu- 
ment. Millions  of  acres  of  tropical  forests 
in  Latin  American  and  the  Caribbean 
have  been  stripped  "to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  wood  and  paper  in  the 
developed  world,"  it  said.  In  the  course 
of  a  lifetime,  people  in  the  industrialized 
world  consume  and  contaminate  30  to 
50  times  more  than  people  in  the  under- 
developed world,  the  bishops'  statement 
said. 


Iranian  Catholics  Free,  but 
Keep  Low  Profile 

The  repression  ;m<l  tear  that  accompa- 
nied the  first  years  of  the  Islamic 
Revolution  in  Iran  have  abated,  but  it 
seems  no  one  is  fully  convinced  that  there 
is  smooth  sailing  ahead  for  Catholics  in 
that  country.  Iran's  Catholic  bishops 
declined  to  be  interviewed  by  Catholic 
News  Service  in  September,  and  Vatican 
officials  and  priests  in  Rome  familiar  with 
the  life  of  the  Iranian  Catholic  communi- 
ties were  willing  to  speak  with  reporters 
but  not  to  be  named. 

In  conversations  with  five  people  at  the 
Vatican  and  in  Iran,  the  general  impres- 
sion given  was  that  reforms  in  Iran  under 
the  presidency  of  Mohammad  Khatami 
have  benefited  Catholics,  but  that  it  is 
still  prudent  to  keep  a  low  profile. 

"We've  survived  through  discretion," 
one  priest  said.  "I'm  sorry  we're  so  care- 
ful," he  said.  "I  know  it  sounds  ridiculous, 
but  you  just  never  know." 

Iranian  Christians  and  members  of 
other  religious  minorities  report  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  and  in  university7 
admissions,  because  the  admission  exams 
include  tests  on  knowledge  of  Islam.  But 
they  also  believe  that  security-  forces  keep 
track  of  who  enters  a  church,  temple  or 
synagogue  for  services — a  charge  denied 
by  the  government.  Conversion  from 
Islam  is  illegal  in  Iran. 

The  Vatican's  statistical  yearbook 
reported  that  at  the  end  of  2002,  there 
were  about  25,000  Latin  rite,  Chaldean 
and  Armenian  Catholics  in  Iran.  A 
Vatican  official  said,  however,  that  the 
figure  was  "very  optimistic.  We  believe 
there  are  about  10,000  Catholics  out  of 
about  1 50,000  Christians  in  Iran."  The 
number  of  Christians  and  other  religious 
minorities  in  Iran  is  shrinking  each  year. 
The  U.S.  State  Department's  annual 
report  on  religious  freedom,  released  on 
Sept.  1 5,  cited  a  U.N.  study  that  said, 
"Christians  are  emigrating  at  an  estimat- 
ed rate  of  15,000  to~20,000  per  year." 


News  Briefs 

•  Increasing  violence  against  Christians 
in  northern  Iraq  has  alarmed  church 
leaders  and  prompted  thousands  of 
Catholics  to  flee  the  country,  the  Vatican 
missionary  news  agency  Fides  reported. 

•  The  question  of  what  happens  to  babies 


Kurt  Krenn 


who  die  without  being  baptized  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  in  Rome  on  Oct. 
4-8  of  the  International  Theological 
Commission. 

•  The  resignation  of  Bishop  Kurt  Krenn 
of  Sankt  Polten,  Austria,  who  has  been 

plagued  by  a 
pornography  scan- 
dal at  his  diocesan 
seminary,  was 
announced  by  the 
Vatican  on  Oct.  7. 
His  successor  is 
Bishop  Klaus  Kiing 
of  Feldkirch, 
Austria,  a  member 
of  Opus  Dei. 

•  Five  Christian  communities  in  Qatar 
laid  the  cornerstones  of  their  new 
churches  on  Oct.  7,  providing  the  physi- 
cal foundation  of  the  first  Christian 
churches  in  the  Persian  Gulf  country 
since  the  seventh  century.  The  new 
churches  include  the  Catholic  parish  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary. 

•  The  Supreme  Court  on  Oct.  4  declined 
to  hear  the  appeal  by  Catholic  Charities 
of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  of  a  ruling  that 
would  require  some  religious  organiza- 
tions to  pay  for  employees'  contraceptive 
insurance  benefits. 

•  An  out-of-court  settlement  for  $1.3 
million  involving  nine  civil  suits  that 
accused  the  Archdiocese  of  Miami  of 
negligence  does  not  involve  judgment  on 

the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  archdioce- 
san  priests  accused 
of  improper  con- 
duct with  minors, 
said  Miami's  Vrch- 
bishop  John  C. 
Favalora.  The 


John  C.  Favalora 


reached  because 
the  settlement  sum 
"is  far  less  than  the  legal  expenses  we 
have  already  incurred  in  defending  the 
archdiocese;  not  to  mention  what  the 
plaintiffs  were  originally  seeking  through 
their  lawsuits,"  he  said. 
•  Archbishop  Gennaro  Verolino,  a  97- 
year-old  Vatican  diplomat,  was  awarded 
the  Swedish  Per  Anger  prize  for  helping 
to  save  thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews  from 
the  Nazis  during  World  War  II,  when  he 
served  as  a  diplomat  in  Hungary. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


Immoral  Bingeing 

\W  I  ^  Do  we  as  a  nation  have  a  right  to 


complain  about  gasoline  prices?' 


WHAT  DO  YOU  CALL 
a  politician  who  sup- 
ports incentives  to 
buy  and  drive  fuel- 
efficient  vehicles,  even 
if  thev  happen  to  be  made  in  Japan? 

One  can  easily  imagine  Governor 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger  of  California 
curling  his  lips  and  referring  to  such  a 
goody-goody  colleague  as,  well,  a  "girlie 
man."  Schwarzenegger,  it  will  come  as  no 
surprise,  prefers  the  gas-guzzling  behe- 
moths known  as  Hummers,  which  are 
based  on  an  armor-clad  vehicle  designed 
to  carry  soldiers  into  battle. 

But  as  it  happens,  the  politician  who  is 
trying  to  encourage  fuel  efficiency  is,  in 
fact,  manly  man  Arnold  Schwarzenegger. 
Can  it  be?  Is  it  possible  that  with  the  good 
governor's  blessing,  automobile  buyers 
may  now  consider  little  things  like  fuel 
efficiency  and  not  be  dismissed  as  politi- 
cally correct,  cheese-eating,  French- 
speaking  liberals? 

Apparently  it  is.  With  the  governor's 
support,  the  California  legislature  recently 
passed  a  bill  that  would  allow  owners  of 
hybrid  automobiles  to  use  the  state's  car 
pool  lanes,  even  if  they  are  driving  alone. 
California  has  more  than  1,000  miles  of 
car  pool  lanes,  and  plans  to  add  another 
1,000  in  the  near  future.  For  many 
motorists,  access  to  those  fast-moving 
lanes  is  something  just  short  of  a  dream 
come  true. 

So  when  California's  legislators  and  its 
governor  decided  to  bestow  car  pool  lane 
privileges  on  the  owners  of  hybrid  vehi- 
cles, it  was  a  sure  sign  that  the  power  bro- 
kers in  Sacramento  want  to  encourage  the 
use  of  these  cleaner,  greener  people-mov- 
ing machines. 

( iuess  which  American  city  despises 
ilifornia's  good  intentions?  That's 

ky  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 


right — Detroit,  the  home  of  the  American 
automobile  industry,  or  what's  left  of  it. 
Once  the  Japanese  and  other  foreign  com- 
petitors began  providing  consumers  with 
alternatives  to  such  memorable  products 
as  the  Pinto,  the  Gremlin  and  the  Falcon 
in  the  1970's,  Detroit  just  hasn't  been  the 
same. 

American  car  companies  see  the 
California  bill  as  a  threat  because, 
wouldn't  you  know,  the  top  makers  of 
hybrid  vehicles  are,  yes,  Toyota  and 
Honda.  The  California  bill  specifies  that 
hybrids,  which  run  on  gasoline  and  elec- 
tricity generated  by  a  battery,  must  get  at 
least  45  miles  per  gallon  to  gain  coveted 
access  to  the  car  pool  lanes.  Only  Toyota 
and  Honda  make  such  vehicles. 

The  Ford  Motor  Company  protested 
that  its  new  hybrid,  a  sport  utility  vehicle 
that  will  get  31  miles  per  gallon,  will  be 
excluded,  and  that  the  bill  therefore  favors 
Japanese  cars  at  the  expense  of  American- 
made  hybrids.  The  problem,  of  course,  is 
obvious:  Ford  is  building  an  S.U.V.,  and 
the  Japanese  companies  are  building  cars. 
If  Ford  wants  to  compete  with  the  Toyota 
Prius  or  the  Honda  Civic  Hybrid  (which 
I've  driven  and  intend  to  make  my  next 
car),  then  it  should  build  a  car  and  not 
another  S.U.V. 

The  California  bill  will  require  per- 
mission from  the  federal  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  it  would  be  sound  fis- 
cal policy  not  to  bet  the  mortgage  that 
such  permission  will  be  granted,  especially 
if  the  Bush  administration  and  its  oilmen 
remain  in  place.  Four  years  into  this 
administration,  and  a  quarter-century 
since  the  last  gas  crisis,  Washington  has 
just  about  given  up  on  the  idea  of  fuel  effi- 
ciency. The  proliferation  of  S.U.V.'s  that 
get  a  dozen  miles  to  a  gallon  demonstrates 
that  Americans  simply  do  not  care  about 
the  nation's  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

You'd  have  thought  that  drivers  of  a 
certain  age  would  remember  with  some 


bitterness  the  era  of  odd  and  even  days  for 
gas  purchases  and  long  lines  at  the  pump. 
You'd  think  even  the  young  would  under- 
stand that  our  dependence  on  oil  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  places  us  in  an  untenable 
position,  and  that  the  more  oil  we  con- 
sume, the  more  we  are  liable  to  be  held 
hostage  by  oil-producing  regimes.  Surely 
we  have  not  forgotten  who  has  attacked 
us,  and  whence  they  came. 

As  I  write  this,  a  radio  announcer  is 
telling  me  that  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  oil 
has  hit  $50  and  price  hikes  at  the  pump  are 
inevitable.  Equally  inevitable,  as  the  presi- 
dential election  nears  its  climax,  will  be  the 
screams  of  rage  from  the  S.U.V.-buying 
public  as  they  discover  the  cost  of  their 
indulgence. 

Perhaps  the  public  outcry,  however 
unjustified — do  we  as  a  nation  really  have 
a  right  to  complain  about  high  gasoline 
prices  if  half  our  vehicles  are  S.U.V.'s? — 
will  prompt  an  actual  debate  over  energy7 
policy.  Thus  far,  I've  not  heard  much,  if 
anything,  from  the  two  candidates  about 
how  they  would  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity by  reducing  our  dependence  on  oil. 

Addressing  that  issue,  however, 
requires  the  telling  of  unpleasant  truths.  It 
means  telling  us  that  we  have  been  on  an 
immoral  binge  over  the  last  dozen  years,  a 
binge  that  was  aided  and  abetted  by 
American  car  makers  and  members  of 
Congress  who  exempted  S.U.V.'s  from 
fuel  efficiency  standards. 

Telling  the  truth  about  the  real  price 
of  oil  would  require  a  candidate  to  bring 
up  unpleasant  topics  like  this  nation's 
dubious  relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia, 
home — have  we  forgotten? — to  1 5  of  the 
19  Sept.  1 1  hijackers. 

The  buyers  of  Explorers,  Navigators, 
Suburbans  and  Hummers  need  to  be 
reminded  that  they  cannot  evade  respon- 
sibility for  dieir  actions.  Their  choices 
have  consequences:  they  make  us  more 
dependent  on  a  politically  unstable  and 
decidedly  unfriendly  part  of  the  world; 
they  contribute  to  pollution;  and  they  are 
a  danger  to  drivers  who  have  made,  yes, 
more  intelligent  decisions. 

Why  do  I  think  neither  candidate  will 
say  anything  remotely  like  this?  Then 
again,  if  they  do,  at  least  they  don't  have  to 
worry  about  a  certain  governor  calling 
them  girlie  men.  Terry  Golway 
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What  Has  the  Charter 
Accomplished? 

-  BY  HARRY  J.  FLYNN  - 

When  the  catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  adopted  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People  in  June  2002, 
they  included  a  provision  calling  for  a  review  of  the  charter  in 
two  years.  An  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual  Abuse  (A.H.C.S  A.), 
established  for  this  purpose  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  has  now  begun  this  review  process.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  charter  is  in 
limbo.  It  remains  the  policy  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  until  it  is  replaced  by  a  revised  charter. 
But  this  is  an  appropriate  moment  to  ask,  to  what  extent  has  the  charter  accomplished 
what  it  was  intended  to  accomplish? 


THE  MOST  REV.  HARRY  J.  FLYNN,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual 
Abuse,  has  been  archbishop  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  since  1995. 
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employees — all  these  things  were  happening  in  dioceses 
around  the  country. 

Despite  this,  the  crisis  of  2002  had  its  origins  in  real  mis- 
takes made  in  the  past.  These  errors  included  a  reliance  on 
secrecy,  where  transparency  was  needed,  and  a  failure  to  take 
the  Catholic  people  into  a  bishop's  confidence.  That  failure 
sparked,  in  turn,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  a  bishop's  decisions. 
By  neglecting  to  tell  the  whole  story  ourselves,  we  allowed 
others  to  interpret  our  actions,  often  in  the  most  negative 
light. 

The  reassignment  to  ministry  of  clergy  who  had  offend- 
ed and  then  received  effective  treatment  was  one  matter  on 
which  the  conference  never  came  to  a  consensus  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  crisis.  In  the  charter  debate  of  2002,  it 
remained  the  most  contested  subject.  Yet  it  was  over  the 
question  of  whether  bishops  were  tolerating  the  presence  in 
ministry  of  offenders  who  might  offend  again  that  a  breach  of 
trust  was  most  keenly  felt  by  the  Catholic  people. 

Implementing  the  Charter 

Article  8  of  the  charter  set  up  an  Office  of  Child  and  Youth 
Protection  (O.C.Y.P.).  Under  the  leadership  of  Kathleen 


Chesney,  this  office  has  provided  bodi  assistance  and 
xintability.  It  offers  support  to  the  diocesan  safe  environ- 
lt  programs,  to  victims'  assistance  coordinators  and  to  the 
reach  programs  that  are  part  of  the  charter  framework. 
Perhaps  the  O.C.Y.P.'s  greatest  contribution  so  far  has 
n  the  development  of  its  first  annual  report  on  the 
lementation  of  the  charter.  Article  8  instructs  the  office 
>roduce  "an  annual  public  report  on  the  progress  made 
mplementing  the  standards  in  this  charter."  In  2003, 
].Y.P.  concluded  an  audit  of  191  of  the  195  dioceses  and 
rchies.  The  report  issued  on  Jan.  6  of  this  year  is  now  the 
loritative  source  for  the  actions  taken  by  Catholic  bish- 
of  the  United  States  on  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  raem- 
>  of  the  clergy.  It  provides  the  public  with  a  comprehen- 
national  picture  of  the  bishops'  actions  and  an  evalua- 
i  of  each  individual  diocese.  This  first  report  is  being 
olemented  by  a  second  audit  process,  which  is  now 
erway. 

That  report  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  dioceses 
e  implementing  all  relevant  aspects  of  the  charter, 
jtively  few  still  needed  to  catch  up  with  some  aspects. 

the  audit  did  not  find  resistance  to  the  charter's  princi- 

and  procedures. 

As  a  result,  Catholics  throughout  the  United  States  can  be 
ired  that  cases  of  abuse  of  minors  by  clergy  are  reported 
lediately  to  the  proper  public  authorities.  Bishops  are 
suiting  with  boards — a  majority  of  whose  members  are 
in  die  employ  of  the  diocese — on  the  diocesan  policy  for 
ing  with  clerical  sexual  abuse  and  for  advice  on  the  han- 
umig  of  individual  cases  as  well.  Catholics  can  be  certain  that 
no  bishop  will  transfer  a  priest  who  has  offended  from  one 
ministerial  assignment  to  another  or  from  one  diocese  to 
another. 

The  charter  also  established  the  National  Review  Board 
(N.R.B.).  This  board  was  asked  by  the  bishops  to  "approve 
die  annual  report  of  the  implementation  of  this  charter  in 
each  of  our  dioceses/eparchies,  as  well  as  any  recommenda- 
tions that  emerge  from  this  review,  before  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  president  of  the  conference  and  published" 
(Article  9).  That  approval  was  secured  in  the  case  of  the  first 
report. 

The  charter  also  instructed  the  N.R.B.  to  commission 
two  studies,  and  the  board  has  overseen  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  first.  This  is  a  study  "of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  problem"  of  abuse  of  minors  by  clergy  within  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  This  very  important 
statistical  survey  of  the  years  between  1950  and  2002,  con- 
ducted by  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York,  is  already  recognized  as  a  sig- 
nificant contribution.  Moreover,  it  also  aids  the  bishops' 
own  understanding  of  the  problem  and  thus  their  ability  to 
deal  with  it  effectively. 
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U.S.  bishops  gather  for  Mass  at  the  start  of  their 
special  assembly  in  Englewood,  Colo.,  on  June  14, 
2004.  The  bishops  were  meeting  for  a  five-day, 
closed-door  retreat.  Their  schedule  consisted  of 
prayer,  reflection,  discussion  on  the  Charter  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People  and  the 
annual  report  on  its  implementation. 
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BY  HARRY  ].  FLYNN 


When  the  catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  adopted  the 
Chattel- for  the  Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People  in  June  2002, 
they  included  a  provision  calling  for  a  review  of  die  charter  in 
two  years.  An  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual  Abuse  (A.H.C.S  A.), 
established  for  this  purpose  by  die  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  has  now  begun  this  review  process.  This  does  not  mean  diat  the  charter  is  in 
limbo.  It  remains  the  policy  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  until  it  is  replaced  by  a  revised  charter. 
But  this  is  an  appropriate  moment  to  ask,  to  what  extent  has  the  charter  accomplished 
what  it  was  intended  to  accomplish? 


THE  MOST  REV.  HARRY  J.  FLYNN,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Sexual 
Abuse,  has  been  archbishop  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  since  1995. 
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Before  attempting  an  answer,  I  would  like  to  describe 
the  situation  the  bishops'  conference  faced  in  2002  and  what 
it  was  trying  to  do. 

Background 

At  the  start  of  2002,  the  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  by  members 
of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  so  intense  in  the  early  and 
rnid-1990's,  seemed  to  have  passed.  Few  new  complaints  of 
abuse  were  being  brought  to  dioceses,  and  the  number  of 
clergy  referred  to  treatment  centers  for  this  problem  had 
dropped  steeply.  The  bishops'  own  actions  had  contributed 
to  this  positive  outcome.  By  the  1990s,  virtually  all  dioceses 
had  developed  policies  for  dealing  with  the  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  clergy. 

In  June  1993  the  conference  established  the  A.H.C.S.A. 
This  review  committee  immediately  gathered  and  examined 
those  existing  diocesan  policies  on  sexual  abuse.  This  led  to 
a  series  of  recommendations,  which  either  affirmed  what 
was  already  included  in  the  policies  or  suggested  ways  to 
strengthen  them. 

Although  the  bishops'  conference  was  able  to  adopt  the 
charter  swiftly,  speed  should  not  be  confused  with  acting  in 
haste.  The  charter  was  adopted  so  quickly  because  its  ele- 
ments had  been  discussed  at  length  by  the  bishops.  Not  only 
had  these  particulars  been  discussed,  but  many  of  them  were 
already  operational  by  June  2002.  Review  boards  to  advise 
bishops  on  abuse  cases,  reporting  instances  of  abuse  of  minors 
to  the  designated  authorities,  outreach  to  victims,  the 
employment  of  victims'  assistance  coordinators,  die  screen- 
ing of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  background  checks  on 
employees — all  these  things  were  happening  in  dioceses 
around  the  country. 

Despite  this,  the  crisis  of  2002  had  its  origins  in  real  mis- 
takes made  in  the  past.  These  errors  included  a  reliance  on 
secrecy,  where  transparency  was  needed,  and  a  failure  to  take 
the  Catholic  people  into  a  bishop's  confidence.  T  hat  failure 
sparked,  in  turn,  a  lack  of  confidence  in  a  bishop's  decisions. 
By  neglecting  to  tell  the  whole  story  ourselves,  we  allowed 
others  to  interpret  our  actions,  often  in  the  most  negative 
light. 

The  reassignment  to  ministry  of  clergy  who  had  offend- 
ed and  then  received  effective  treatment  was  one  matter  on 
which  the  conference  never  came  to  a  consensus  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  crisis.  In  the  charter  debate  of  2002,  it 
remained  the  most  contested  subject.  Yet  it  was  over  the 
question  of  whether  bishops  were  tolerating  the  presence  in 
ministry  of  offenders  who  might  offend  again  that  a  breach  of 
trust  was  most  keenly  felt  by  the  Catholic  people. 

Implementing  the  Charter 

Article  8  of  the  charter  set  up  an  Office  of  Child  and  Youth 
Protection  (O.C.Y.P.).  Under  the  leadership  of  Kathleen 


McChesney,  this  office  has  provided  both  assistance  and 
accountability.  It  offers  support  to  the  diocesan  safe  environ- 
ment programs,  to  victims'  assistance  coordinators  and  to  the 
outreach  programs  that  are  part  of  the  charter  framework. 

Perhaps  the  O.C.Y.P.'s  greatest  contribution  so  far  has 
been  the  development  of  its  first  annual  report  on  the 
implementation  of  the  charter.  Article  8  instructs  the  office 
to  produce  "an  annual  public  report  on  the  progress  made 
in  implementing  the  standards  in  this  charter."  In  2003, 
O.C.Y.P.  concluded  an  audit  of  191  of  the  195  dioceses  and 
eparchies.  The  report  issued  on  Jan.  6  of  this  year  is  now  the 
authoritative  source  for  the  actions  taken  by  Catholic  bish- 
ops of  the  United  States  on  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy.  It  provides  the  public  with  a  comprehen- 
sive national  picture  of  the  bishops'  actions  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  each  individual  diocese.  This  first  report  is  being 
supplemented  by  a  second  audit  process,  which  is  now 
underway. 

That  report  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  dioceses 
were  implementing  all  relevant  aspects  of  the  charter. 
Relatively  few  still  needed  to  catch  up  with  some  aspects. 
But  the  audit  did  not  find  resistance  to  the  charter's  princi- 
ples and  procedures. 

As  a  result,  Catholics  throughout  the  United  States  can  be 
assured  that  cases  of  abuse  of  minors  by  clergy  are  reported 
immediately  to  the  proper  public  authorities.  Bishops  are 
consulting  with  boards — a  majority  of  whose  members  are 
not  in  the  employ  of  the  diocese — on  the  diocesan  policy  for 
dealing  with  clerical  sexual  abuse  and  for  advice  on  the  han- 
dling of  individual  cases  as  well.  Catholics  can  be  certain  that 
no  bishop  will  transfer  a  priest  who  has  offended  from  one 
ministerial  assignment  to  another  or  from  one  diocese  to 
anodier. 

The  charter  also  established  the  National  Review  Board 
(N.R.B.).  This  board  was  asked  by  die  bishops  to  "approve 
the  annual  report  of  the  implementation  of  this  charter  in 
each  of  our  dioceses/eparchies,  as  well  as^any  recommenda- 
tions that  emerge  from  this  review,  before  the  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  president  of  the  conference  and  published" 
(Article  9).  That  approval  was  secured  in  the  case  of  the  first 
report. 

The  charter  also  instructed  the  N.R.B.  to  commission 
two  studies,  and  die  board  has  overseen  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  first.  This  is  a  study  "of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  problem"  of  abuse  of  minors  by  clergy  within  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  This  very  important 
statistical  survey  of  the  years  between  1950  and  2002,  con- 
ducted by  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  of  the 
City  University  of  New  York,  is  already  recognized  as  a  sig- 
nificant contribution.  Moreover,  it  also  aids  the  bishops' 
own  understanding  of  the  problem  and  thus  their  ability  to 
deal  with  it  effectively. 
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Article  5 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the  bishops'  com- 
mitment to  implementing  the  charter  is  their  removal 
from  active  ministry  of  clergy  for  whom  accusations  of 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  have  been  proved  or  admitted  and 
also  of  clergy  for  whom  proof  of  abusive  behavior  is  still 
pending. 

As  I  indicated,  in  the  charter  debate  of  2002,  the  most 
difficult  issue  was  the  one  on  which  consensus  was  never 
reached  in  the  previous  decade  of  discussion — the  reas- 
signment of  clergy  who  had  offended  but  who  had 
received  successful  treatment.  Without  Article  5,  which 
called  for  the  dismissal  of  a  cleric  for  even  a  single  act  of 
abuse,  the  charter  could  well  have  been  approved  even 
more  quickly.  If  it  covered  only  future  acts  of  abuse,  that 
also  might  have  shortened  the  debate.  A  policy  stating  that 
every  future  act  of  abuse  would  bring  with  it  removal  from 
ministry  and  possibly  dismissal  from  the  clerical  state 
would  simply  mean  that  we  were  implementing  what 
canon  law  already  provides  for. 

But  the  proposal  to  make  removal  retroactive  as  well 
caused  bishops  to  ask  about  the  priests  who  had  owned  up 
to  their  misconduct,  cooperated  in  treatment  and  had 
served  faithfully  since.  Was  a  bishop  to  break  faith  with 
them?  There  was  also  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
church  was  now  about  to  say  that  this  is  a  case  of  the  one 
unforgivable  sin.  And  since  the  U.S.  bishops  have  opposed 
"one-size-fits-all"  penalities  in  secular  criminal  law,  some 
asked  whether  they  were  adopting  such  a  penalty  for  this 
misconduct,  which  included  the  gravest  violation  or 
another  person  and  what  seemed  to  be  less  grave  offenses 
against  others. 

A  Moral,  Pastoral  and  Legal  Issue 

As  important  as  these  perspectives  are,  this  matter  had  to 
be  looked  at  not  only  canonically  but  also  from  the  moral 
and  pastoral  perspectives. 

The  attitudes  of  many  concerned  groups  have  to  be 
considered.  First  are  the  victims.  Many  more  of  them  have 
been  coming  forward  for  the  first  time  after  many  years. 
Clearly  there  was  no  statute  of  limitations  on  their  suffer- 
ing. Parents  also  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  children 
will  be  safe  in  the  company  of  any  cleric.  The  attitude  of 
civil  authorities,  many  of  whom  have  launched  investiga- 
tions or  legislative  initiatives,  had  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Lastly,  there  was  a  risk  that  the  general  public  might  begin 
to  perceive  the  priesthood  itself  as  a  safe  haven  for  crimi- 
nal behavior. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  many  bishops  tried  to  retain 
ministry  offenders  who,  after  state-of-the-art  in-patient 
tment,  seemed  sure  not  to  reoffend.  While  this  was 
limes  done  with  public  disclosure  of  the  priest's  past 


misconduct,  too  often  it  was  not.  This  left  bishops  open  to 
the  charge  that  all  they  were  doing  was  transferring  priests 
from  parish  to  parish.  In  truth,  these  priests  were  often 
reassigned  only  after  professional  treatment  and  careful 
consideration  of  whether  or  not  it  was  safe  for  them  to 
serve.  But  an  image  was  created  of  a  hierarchy  and  a  priest- 
hood that  saw  themselves  above  the  law. 

Although  we  categorically  reject  the  contention  that 
bishops  acted  outside  or  above  the  law,  we  bishops  have 
now  been  asking  ourselves  whether  we  had  mistakenly 
thought  .we  had  the  skills  and  resources  necessary  to 
assure  that  an  offender  would  not  reoffend. 

We  were  not,  however,  declaring  that  there  is  an 
unforgivable  sin.  We  remain  committed  to  contributing  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  offenders.  Every  sin  can  be  forgiven, 
but  sin  also  has  consequences.  In  this  case,  one  conse- 
quence is  that  an  offending  cleric  cannot  remain  in  min- 
istry or,  in  some  cases,  even  the  priesthood. 

The  John  Jay  Study 

The  information  from  the  John  Jay  study  is  significant 
here.  While  each  case  has  to  be  judged  on  its  own  merits, 
this  study  points  out  important  characteristics  of  the 
offenders  and  their  behavior.  It  helps  us  in  considering 
how  to  deal  with  the  problem  overall.  Three  points  are 
worth  noting. 

First,  the  problem  has  shown  itself  to  be  more  perva- 
sive than  we  thought.  For  the  period  surveyed,  1950 
through  2002,  the  study  found  that  there  were  over  4,000 
priests  accused  and  over  10,000  victims.  Clearly  bishops 
need  to  exercise  the  utmost  vigilance  to  make  sure  that  this 
never  happens  again. 

Second,  relatively  few  clerics  committed  only  the  most 
minor  acts  of  abuse.  The  study  shows  that  the  behaviors 
reported  by  the  dioceses  usually  fall  well  within  anyone's 
definition  of  sexual  abuse. 

Third,  while  some  have  emphasized  the  study's  finding 
that  the  majority  of  accused  clerics  (56  percent)  allegedly 
abused  a  single  victim,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  equate  this 
with  a  single  instance  of  abusive  behavior.  In  fact,  in  most 
cases,  the  abuse  consisted  of  a  pattern  of  sexual  acts  occur- 
ring over  weeks,  months  or,  in  some  cases,  years. 

The  "one-size-fits-all"  criticism  reflects  a  different 
question  from  the  one  we  bishops  had  to  ask  ourselves — a 
question  not  about  the  degree  of  punishment  deserved  by 
a  particular  act  of  abuse  but  whether  a  cleric  with  a  proven 
or  admitted  act  of  sexual  abuse  can  and  should  function  in 
ministry. 

Disclosure 

Pastoral  and  moral  considerations  played  an  important 
role  in  making  our  determination.  For  example,  is  sexual 
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abuse  of  a  minor  viewed  by  the  public  as  so  serious  a  crime 
that  bishops  will  be  unable  to  assign  these  clerics  to  nor- 
mal parochial  positions?  Does  the  diocese  have  the  means 
to  supervise  the  behavior  of  these  clerics  at  all  times  to 
assure  that  they  never  have  unsupervised  contact  with 
youth?  If  the  diocese  were  to  reassign  a  man,  how  should 
it  go  about  this? 

This  last  question  raises  significant  concerns. 
Reassignment  without  disclosure  caused  great  damage  to 
the  public  perception  of  how  seriously  the  bishops  were 
dealing  with  this  problem.  Indeed,  a  main  reason  for  the 
collapse  of  trust  by  parishioners  was  the  fear  that  there 
might  be  clerics  serving  in  their  parishes  who  had  abused 
a  child.  Since  for  the  most  part,  parishioners  (and  perhaps 
the  pastor)  did  not  know  whether  such  clergy  were 
assigned  to  their  parish,  they  might  be  in  any  parish.  The 
reputation  of  the  whole  priesthood  and,  possibly,  of  each 
priest  could  be  affected  by  uncertainty  about  whether 
priests  who  have  offended  are  being  returned  to  ministry. 

Weighing  on  the  bishops  more  heavily  than  issues  of 
reputation  or  credibility  has  been  the  safety  of  young  peo- 
ple. The  reassignment  of  even  one  priest  who  then  harms 
another  child  is  utterly  unacceptable. 

To  keep  children  safe  and  to  restore  trust  and  confi- 
dence, it  became  necessary  to  remove  all  offenders.  Thus 
everyone  could  be  sure  that  no  cleric  with  a  proven  or 
admitted  charge  of  abuse  was  serving  in  public  ministry. 
To  consider  reassignment  now  would  require  a  commit- 
ment to  disclosure  of  the  cleric  s  misconduct  as  a  sine  qua 
non  to  avoid  compromising  the  security  of  young  people 
and  destroying  the  trust  we  are  dedicated  to  rebuilding. 

Even  disclosure  does  not  provide  a  simple  solution  to 
the  reassignment  dilemma.  Besides  raising  the  possibility 
that  it  may  make  it  difficult  to  assign  the  cleric,  there  is  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  "disclosure."  Is  it  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff,  or  the  parish  council,  or  the  whole  parish? 
If  the  latter,  considering  that  new  people  regularly  move 
into  a  parish,  how  often  is  disclosure  to  be  made?  Once  a 
year? 

Past  mistakes  have  limited  the  bishops'  flexibility 
today.  The  crisis  arose,  in  part,  from  a  serious  discrepancy 
in  the  way  these  cases  had  been  handled  from  diocese  to 
diocese.  How  are  we  to  be  confident  that  poor  choices  by 
a  few  dioceses  in  the  future  may  not  once  again  become  a 
burden  to  all?  Does  not  this  concern  require  a  commit- 
ment to  a  clear  and  unanimous  approach  for  which  the 
bishops  will  hold  one  another  mutually  accountable? 

Despite  its  own  qualms  about  the  bluntness  of  this  so- 
called  "zero-tolerance"  policy,  the  National  Review  Board 
concluded  in  its  Report  on  the  Crisis  in  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  that  "for  the  immediate  future,"  this  pol- 
icy "is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  the  trust  of  the  laity 


in  the  leadership  of  the  church,  provided  that  it  is  appro- 
priately applied"  (p.  58). 

Loss  of  faculties  to  minister  and  even  dismissal  from  the 
clerical  state  are  not  the  same  as  losing  one's  life  or  liberty. 
And  while  ordination  does  confer  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges, it  is  a  gift  of  God  and  his  church  for  the  service  of  oth- 
ers. The  church  has  always  been  ready  to  act,  if  the  ability 
to  serve  is  significantly  impaired  in  some  way  and  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  church  is  jeopardized. 

A  just  process  must  be  followed  in  deprivation  of  min- 
istry or  dismissal.  When  guilt  or  innocence  is  yet  to  be 
determined,  the  law  must  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused. 
We  believe  that  the  "Essential  Norms,"  revised  in  consulta- 
tion with  and  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  provide  this  pro- 
tection. Currendy  the  bishops  are  cooperating  with  the 
Holy  See  to  see  to  it  that  the  cases  of  clerics  with  accusa- 
tions of  abuse  from  past  years  are  dealt  with  jusdy  and  as 
speedily  as  is  consistent  with  justice.  But  when  guilt  has 
been  proven  or  admitted,  the  obligation  to  protect  the  com- 
munity must  become  paramount. 

Lastly,  when  we  bishops  criticize  secular  society  for 
adopting  a  "one-size-fits-all"  approach,  we  are  talking  about 
a  system  of  law  that  has  a  wide  variety  of  alternatives — 
numerous  lengths  of  sentences,  suspended  sentences,  pro- 
bation, community  service  and  all  the  rest  of  the  panoply 
that  secular  law  has  developed  so  that  the  punishment  can 
fit  the  crime.  Bishops  do  not  have  such  a  wide  range  of 
options. 

Conclusion 

While  there  has  been  much  attention  paid  to  the  issue  of 
accused  clergy,  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  the  charter's 
overall  and  ultimate  purpose,  which  is  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren and  youth.  Bishops  are  fully  committed  to  dealing  with 
the  problems  that  remain  from  past  abuse  by  helping  to  heal 
the  injured  and  dealing  jusdy  with  the  accused.  But  the  char- 
ter aims  to  prevent  abuse  in  the  first  place  by  taking  the  steps 
necessary  to  do  so. 

To  return  to  my  opening  question,  the  charter  has 
accomplished  much  of  what  it  was  intended  to  accomplish. 
The  N.R.B.  report  mentioned  earlier,  while  not  treating 
either  the  charter  or  the  "Essential  Norms"  as  perfect  doc- 
uments, states  that  it  is  die  board's  "most  urgent  hope.. .that 
the  bishops  zealously  enforce  and  adhere  to  the  Charter  and 
the  'Essential  Norms,'  which  then  can  serve  as  a  beacon  for 
the  church  in  odier  countries,  for  odier  churches  and  eccle- 
sial  communities,  and  for  secular  organizations"  (pp.  10- 
11). 

The  charter  has  made  a  difference  in  every  diocese  in  this 
country.  This  can  be  said  on  the  basis  not  of  anecdotes  gath- 
ered here  and  there  but  of  facts  verified  by  a  national  audit. 

That,  in  itself,  is  an  accomplishment  of  the  charter.  El 
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Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
responds  to  questions  about  results  of 
a  national  audit  of  diocesan  policies 
and  practices  mandated  by  the  bishops' 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People.  Bishop  Gregory  and  other 
representatives  gave  the  briefing 
in  Washington  on  Jan.  6.  They  said  nearly 
90  percent  of  U.S.  dioceses  have  fully 
complied  with  the  requirements  set  forth 
to  protect  minors  better  against  clerical 
sexual  abuse. 


f 


"^he  scandal  caused  by  the  sexual  abuse  of 
young  people  by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
has  made  the  laity  take  a  new  and  critical  look  at 
the  way  their  church  operates.  While  the  vast 
irity  of  Catholics  have  remained  loyal  to  the  church, 
many  have  a  clear  sense  that  something  is  seriously  wrong. 


THOMAS  P.  RAUSCH,  S.J.,  is  the  T.  Marie  Chilton  Professor  of 
)lic   Theology   at   Loyola   Marymount   University,  Los 

*o£eles,  Calif. 


Where 
Do  We  Go 
From  Here? 


If  we  are  to  draw 
some  good  from  the  sexual 
abuse  crisis  in  the  church,  two 
issues  now  need  to  he  addressed. 

BY  THOMAS  P.  RAUSCH 

They  cannot  understand  why  it  took  the  bishops  so  long 
to  deal  with  this  crisis,  when  their  children  were  at  risk. 
They  wonder  if  the  church  at  its  highest  levels  is  willing 
to  address  this  problem. 

Many  are  frustrated  when  Rome's  latest  document, 
on  liturgical  abuses,  seems  more  concerned  with  what 
vessels  to  put  the  altar  wine  in  or  what  ministers  of 
Communion  should  be  called.  The  document's  encour- 
agement to  members  of  the  faithful  to  bring  complaints 
about  liturgical  abuses  to  Koine  is  reminiscent  oi  Pope 
Pius  X's  support  for  Umberto  Benigni's  Sodalitium 
Pianum,  a  secret  society  set  up  to  report  deviations  from 
Roman  teaching  to  the  Vatican.  At  the  same  time,  when 
some  bishops  threaten  Catholic  politicians  with  virtual 
excommunication  if  they  do  not  vote  they  way  the  bish- 
ops diink  they  should,  this  seems  to  risk  further  dividing 
an  already  polarized  community. 

What  good,  if  any,  might  come  from  the  present  cri- 
sis? I  would  like  to  suggest  two  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed:  first,  the  reform  of  church  structures  of  gover- 
nance and,  second,  the  need  to  focus  on  the  sexual  abuse  of 
young  people  in  American  society  as  a  whole. 

The  Reform  of  Structures 

What  seems  clear  to  many  is  that  the  church  needs  to  reform, 
not  just  how  it  exercises  authority,  but  also  its  structures  of 
governance,  in  order  to  provide  for  greater  collegiality, 
accountability  and  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  so  that  the 
church  can  function  not  as  a  top-down  authority  structure, 
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but  as  the  interdependent  communio  of  churches,  pastors  and 
faithful  that  it  truly  is.  The  concern  is  evident  at  all  levels. 

Three  years  ago,  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  wrote  in 
America  (4/23/01),  "The  right  balance  between  the  univer- 
sal church  and  the  particular  churches  has  been  destroyed," 
and  added  that  this  was  not  just  his  own  perception  but  die 
experience  and  complaint 
of  many  bishops  from  all 
over  the  world.  Even 
more  significantly,  he  has 
spoken  of  "a  mental  or 
practical  schism" 
between  the  universal 
church — by   which  he 

means  Rome — and  local  practice.  "Many  laypersons  and 
priests  can  no  longer  understand  universal  church  regula- 
tions, and  simply  ignore  them."  This  applies  both  to  ethical 
issues  and  to  questions  of  sacramental  and  ecumenical  praxis, 
such  as  the  admission  of  divorced  and  remarried  persons  to 
communion  or  the  offer  of  eucharistic  hospitality  to  non- 
Catholics." 

Whenever  issues  of  governance  in  the  church  are  raised, 
one  hears  the  refrain,  like  a  mantra,  "the  church  is  not  a 
democracy."  But  neither  is  it  an  absolute  monarchy. 
Numerous  historical  studies  have  recendy  appeared  showing 
that  contrary  to  what  we  often  hear,  the  church  has  always 
learned  and  borrowed  from  its  historical  and  cultural  sur- 
roundings. But  somehow  its  development  got  "stuck"  in  the 
early  modern  period,  with  the  emergence  of  die  absolute 
monarchy. 

Today,  finding  ways  to  make  the  church's  decision-mak- 
ing processes  more  inclusive  of  and  in  some  way  accountable 
to  laity  and  clergy  is  one  of  the  crucial  issues  the  church  faces. 
In  terms  of  structural  reform,  there  are  several  steps  that 
could  be  taken  widiout  overturning  die  papal-episcopal 
structure  of  the  church.  One  includes  giving  local  churches  a 
role  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops.  Another  involves  imple- 
menting the  principle  of  subsidiarity.  A  third  calls  for  revising 
the  procedures  for  the  international  Synod  of  Bishops. 

Selection  of  Bishops 

How  bishops  are  selected  remains  a  critical  issue  today.  As 
William  Spohn,  a  professor  of  ethics  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara,  has  said,  "The  historically  recent  centralization 
of  episcopal  appointment  into  the  hands  of  the  Vatican  vio- 
lates the  Catholic  tradition  and  has  made  many  bishops  less 
accountable  to  the  people  of  the  local  churches  they  are 
ordained  to  serve."  A  review  of  church  history  shows  a  num- 
ber of  ways  for  choosing  a  bishop,  most  of  them  involving 
some  input  from  both  clergy  and  laity  in  the  local  church. 
Only  in  relatively  recent  times  have  all  bishops  in  the 
Catholic  Church  been  appointed  by  Rome. 


Some  argue  diat  Roman  appointment  helps  to  safeguard 
unity  in  a  world  church.  But  clearly  the  great  tradition  of  the 
church  gives  far  more  weight  to  provincial  and  local  church 
structures  in  the  selection  of  bishops.  A  return  to  local  nom- 
ination or  selection,  confirmed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  would 
respect  the  integrity  of  the  local  church  to  provide  for  its 

We  must  address  reform  of  church 
structures  and  the  problem  of  sexual  abuse 
of  young  people  in  American  society. 

needs  widiout  politicizing  the  episcopal  office.  It  would  also 
help  to  maintain  the  necessary  tension  between  conciliarity 
and  primacy,  local  church  and  universal  church  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church.  In  the  words  of  Michael  J.  Buckley, 
S.J.,  "If  die  present  system  for  die  selection  of  bishops  is  not 
addressed,  all  other  attempts  at  serious  reform  will  founder 
and  ever  greater  numbers  of  Catholics  will  move  towards 
alienation,  disinterest,  and  affective  schism." 

Subsidiarity 

Finding  effective  ways  to  give  expression  to  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity  in  the  church's  life  would  be  another  important 
step  toward  reform  of  the  way  die  Catholic  Church  exercis- 
es authority.  The  principle  of  subsidiarity  means  that  larger 
social  bodies  should  not  take  over  decisions  that  are  the 
responsibilities  of  smaller  groups  or  associations.  It  has  its 
roots  in  the  writings  of  19th-century  social  thinkers  in 
France  and  Germany  and  first  appears  in  Roman  Catholic 
social  teaching  in  Pope  Pius  XTs  encyclical  Quadragesimo 
Anno  (1931). 

While  subsidiarity  is  presumed  as  a  principle  in  Catholic 
social  teaching,  there  is  some  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
applies  also  to  the  government  of  the  church.  Pope  Pius  XII 
twice  stated  that  it  did.  He  said  that  the  principle  was  valid 
"also  for  the  life  of  the  church  without  prejudice  to  its  hier- 
archical structure."  The  Second  Vatican  Council,  however, 
did  not  follow  his  lead  in  this  respect.  The  preface  to  the 
revised  Code  of  Canon  Law  (1983)  referred  to  it,  but  the 
code's  failure  to  develop  the  consequences  of  subsidiarity 
and  its  emphasis  upon  the  power  of  the  pope,  at  the  expense 
of  the  bishops,  has  contributed  to  a  recentering  of  decision- 
making authority  in  Rome. 

The  Synod  of  Bishops 

Another  structure  badly  in  need  of  reform  is  the  interna- 
tional Synod  of  Bishops.  Many  judge  the  synods  to  be  inef- 
fective. According  to  Michael  Fahey,  S.J.,  editor  of 
Theological  Studies,  the  structure  of  their  sessions  has 
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become  unwieldy;  the  lave  become  rituals  with  little  prac- 
tical impact  on  the  life  of  the  church.  The  synod  process 
might  be  improved  considerably  by  giving  the  bishops  more 
voice  in  preparing  its  agenda,  relaxing  the  rule  of  secrecy, 
revising  the  reporting  process,  expanding  the  membership 
and  giving  the  bishops  a  greater  voice  in  preparing  the 
synod's  final  report. 

Still,  the  synod  has  considerable  potential.  It  provides 
the  bishops  with  an  international  forum  to  raise  problems 
facing  the  church,  should  they  choose  to  use  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. Even  if  the  synod  s  are  not  deliberative,  they  carry  a 
moral  authority  that  the  pope  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reform  measures  that  have 


Just  get  it  done.  Just  do  the  minimum. 
Just  be  happy  where  you  are. 

But  to  be  just  is  also  to  be  fair.  It  is  a  choice  that  expands  our 
lives,  the  lives  of  others.  God's  presence  in  the  world. 
It  motivates  you  to  a  life  of  service. 

Our  Master  of  Divinity  program  gives  you  the  sturdy 
theological  and  practical  foundation  for  ministry  in  the 
church.  Join  seekers  from  the  world  over  to  explore 
contemporary  theological  questions. 
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Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (Harvard  Square) 
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been  recently  proposed  and  ought  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. Others  include:  ordaining  married  men  to  the  priest- 
hood, reform  of  the  Roman  curia,  returning  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  binding  a  bishop  to  his  see,  strengthening  the 
powers  of  national  and  regional  episcopal  conferences,  and 
re-examining  the  role  played  by  the  college  of  cardinals  in 
die  government  of  the  church,  including  papal  elections. 

Sexual  Abuse  in  Church  and  Society 

Perhaps  the  greatest  good  that  might  come  out  of  the  sexu- 
al abuse  crisis  is  a  sustained  focus  on  the  evil  of  sexual  abuse 
of  young  people  not  just  in  the  church,  but  in  society  in  gen- 
eral. No  other  institution  has  undergone  the  intense  scruti- 
ny focused  on  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  in  the  last  15  years. 
The  same  kind  of  examination  of 
instances  of  the  sexual  abuse  of  young 
people  in  the  universal  church  has  not 
been  done.  It  is  not  a  problem  merely  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  Ireland. 
This  issue  needs  to  be  addressed  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  church,  that  is,  by 
Rome. 

But  the  sexual  abuse  of  young  peo- 
ple is  not  just  a  Catholic  problem.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reported 
on  April  5,  2002,  that  most  American 
churches  being  hit  with  child  sexual- 
abuse  allegations  are  Protestant,  and 
most  of  the  alleged  abusers  are  not 
members  of  the  clergy  or  staff,  but 
church  volunteers.  Though  compara- 
tive data  is  not  readily  available,  there 
are  indications  that  this  is  not  just  a 
problem  in  the  church.  For  example, 
the  Gallup  Organization  reported  that 
1.3  million  children  were  sexually 
assaulted  in  1995.  The  National  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect  Data  Systems 
found  that  for  the  year  2001,  approxi- 
mately 903,000  children  were  victims 
of  child  maltreatment,  10  percent  of 
whom  (or  90,000)  were  sexually 
abused.  Most  instances  of  abuse  take 
place  in  families,  where  it  remains  a 
hidden  but  very  real  problem. 
According  to  Dr.  Garth  A.  Rattray, 
"about  85  percent  of  the  offenders  [of 
child  sexual  abuse!  are  family  mem- 
bers, babysitters,  neighbors,  family 
friends  or  relatives." 

Very  disturbing  reports  on  public 
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schools  are  also  surfacing.  The  Catholic 
League  cited  in  2003  a  little  noticed 
report  in  The  New  York  Post  estimating 
that  "in  New  York  City  alone,  at  least  one 
child  is  sexually  abused  by  a  school 
employee  every  day,"  and  60  percent  of 
those  accused  in  the  New  York  City 
schools  were  transferred  to  desk  jobs  at 
district  offices  located  inside  the  schools. 
Of  these,  40  percent  are  repeat  offenders. 
The  report  blamed  efforts  by  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers  to  protect  teach- 
ers at  the  expense  of  students.  Another 
article  said  that  teachers  accused  of  sexual 
misconduct  cannot  be  fired  under  New 
York  State  law.  The  draft  of  a  report  com- 
missioned by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  written  in  response  to  a 
requirement  in  the  federal  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act,  concludes  that  the  issue  "is 
woefully  understudied"  and  that  solid 
national  data  on  its  prevalence  are  sorely 
needed.  Yet  despite  the  limitations  of  the 
existing  research  base,  the  scope  of  the 
problem  appears  to  far  exceed  the  priest 
abuse  scandal  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  according  to  Charol  Shakeshaft, 
the  Hofstra  University  scholar  who  pre- 
pared the  report.  She  said  the  best  data 
available  suggest  that  nearly  10  percent  of 
American  students  are  targets  of  unwant- 
ed sexual  attention  by  public  school 
employees — ranging  from  sexual  com- 
ments to  rape — at  some  point  during  their 
school-age  years. 

While  representatives  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  have  criticized 
the  report,  Shakeshaft  says  that  in  her 
understanding  the  report  was  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  broad  national  study  of 
sexual  abuse  in  schools.  But  last  May  she 
was  told  to  retool  the  report,  and  officials 
say  they  have  no  more  plans  at  the 
moment  to  study  the  issue. 

The  point  here  is  not  to  mitigate  the 
responsibility  of  the  church,  but  to  empha- 
size again  the  pervasive  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sexual  abuse  of  young  people  in 
our  society.  One  positive  outcome  of  the 
present  crisis  might  be  to  ensure  that  this 
problem  is  lifted  up  and  addressed,  not  just 
in  the  church,  but  also  in  society. 
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The  Deep  Mystery  of  God 


Y  MICHAEL  Mc CAUL FY 


The  Cone  Nebula,  M17,  photographed  by  NASA's  Hubble  Space  Telescope  in  April  2002. 


THE  HUBBLE  TELESCOPE  RECENTLY  peered  as 
deep  into  space  as  humans  have  ever  looked. 
Officials  of  the  Space  Telescope  Science  Institute 
traced  light  that  has  been  speeding  toward  the 
space  we  now  occupy  for  13  billion  years,  to  "within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  beginning  of  the  universe."  In  order  to 
trate  to  this  distance  Hubble  had  to  narrow  its  view  to 
a  field  that  astronomers  likened  to  our  looking  at  the  sky 
igh  an  eight-foot  soda  straw.  The  opening  on  the  eye- 
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side  is  small  enough,  but  projected  eight  feet  out,  it  narrows 
to  little  more  than  a  pinhole.  In  this  minute  field  of  view,  a. 
speck  of  the  whole  dome  of  the  sky,  Hubble  saw  10,000 
galaxies  like  our  own  vast  Milky  Way. 

From  a  human  point  of  view  the  enormity  of  these 
dimensions  of  time  and  space  is  bewildering,  almost  absurd. 
Five  hundred  years  ago  we  postured  ourselves  at  the  center 
of  the  universe;  now  we  cling  precariously  to  a  remote  speck 
of  cosmic  dust.  Our  life-dominant  sun  is  one  mediocre  star 
among  the  myriad  that,  by  the  late  Carl  Sagan's  estimate, 
outnumber  the  grains  of  sand  on  all  the  beaches  of  the 
world. 
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Dooley's  Insight 

I  read  to  students  in  an  introduction  to  philosophy  course  a 
newspaper  article  describing  this  achievement  by  the 
Hubble  telescope,  thinking  that  it  might  provide  insight 
into  the  mysticism  of  the  Tao.  One  of  our  readings,  by  Lao- 
Tzu,  traditionally  identified  as  the  founder  of  the  Chinese 
philosophy  of  Taoism,  had  the  students  befuddled. 
Describing  the  mysterious  Tao  through  a  series  of  paradox- 
es, Lao-Tzu  calls  it  the  Nameless:  the  Name  that  can  be 
named  is  not  the  eternal  Name.  It  is  the  mystery  of  myster- 
ies, but  also  the  door  of  all  spiritual  awareness  and  the 
mother  of  the  universe.  It  appears  empty,  but  its  fullness  is 
inexhaustible,  like  a  bottomless  bowl.  It  is  soundless,  invisi- 
ble, intangible.  How  wondrous  it  is,  exclaims  Lao-Tzu;  it 
existed  before  heaven  and  earth  and  even  before  God! 

This  is  too  much  for  some  students.  They  roil  their  eyes 
in  exasperation.  The  Tao  doesn't  fit  easily  into  Western  cat- 
egories. But  one  student  suddenly  has  an  insight — Dooley, 
a  shadowy  figure  with  one  name  who  slides  in  and  out  of 
class  to  his  own  clock  and  oblivious  of  all  assignments: 
"When  we  give  God  a  name,  when  we  call  Him  'God,'  we 
shrink  him."  With  that,  Dooley  disappears  for  good;  but  he 
has  left  me  with  the  word  I  have  been  looking  for.  We  can- 
not think  about  the  Ultimate  Source  of  the  cosmos  without 
the  shrinking  effect  of  human  thought  and  language. 

The  unfathomable  times  and  distances  of  the  cosmos 


can  be  answered  in  the  end  only  with  paradox  and  silence. 
Standing  in  front  of  it,  you  will  not  discover  its  beginning; 
standing  behind  it,  you  will  not  discover  its  end.  Only 
standing  within  its  ongoing  creative  action,  says  the  Tao, 
will  you  feel  its  obliterating  embrace. 

Master  Chang  comes  to  class  to  give  a  scholar-practi- 
tioner's perspective  on  the  Tao.  He  arrives  with  a  retinue  of 
wife,  translator,  books,  articles  he  has  written  and  a  Power 
Point  presentation  full  of  Chinese  characters.  He  looks  out 
over  a  field  of  curious  but  skeptical  eyes  shaded  by  baseball 
caps  and  framed  by  cut-off  tops,  low-rise  jeans  and  T-  shirts. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Tao  that  can  be  spoken  of  is  not  die  eter- 
nal Tao.  "Language  is  human,"  he  explains,  "and  we  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  something  that  is  beyond  die  human.  How 
could  words  be  adequate?" 

The  Second  Commandment 

The  Tao  fits  well  with  the  Second  Commandment.  The 
Jewish  people,  who  gave  us  the  Second  Commandment, 
were  in  such  awe  of  "I  Am  Who  Am"  (God's  self-revelation 
to  Moses  in  Ex.  3:14)  that,  as  John  L.  McKenzie,  S.J.,  points 
out  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  "At  some  early  date  die 
Jews  began  to  abstain  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  name 
Yahweh  in  the  belief  that  it  was  too  sacred  for  utterance." 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  is  even  more  emphatic:  "Out  of 
profound  reverence  to  God,  the  name  YHWH  (pro- 
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The  Future  of  the  American  Church  • 
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Dr.  R.  Scott  Appleby 
Fr.  Donald  Cozzens 
Dr.  Peter  Steinfels 


20  minutes  from  Newark.  Liberty  International  Airport  • 
Direct  access  from  NYC  via  N.J.  Transit 

For  in  formation  and  registration 
Call  the  Center  for  Tljeolo/jieal  and  Spiritual  Development 
(973)  290-4300/4364  or  visit  our  Website  www.csespirit.org 
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Admission  is  free. 
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served  after  the  event. 
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nounced  'Yahweh'),  which  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
OT,  was  never  said." 

Modern  Jewish  theologians  are  also  wary  of  squeezing 
the  Ultimate  Source  into  human  clothes.  For  Martin  Buber, 
to  conceive  of  God  is  to  abolish  his  divinity.  We  can  say 
only  that  the  Godhead  is  "that  undefinable  X,"  "the  essen- 
tial mystery,"  "the  unknowable,"  "the  paradox  of  paradox- 
es." Buber  would  look  benevolently  on  the  self-proclaimed 
atheists  in  our  class.  For  they  are  not  rejecting  the  living 
God,  only  the  concepts  of  God  that  have  been  foisted  on 
them. 

Following  the  Jewish  tradition,  James  Hatley  of 
Salisbury  State  University  uses  only  the  designation  "G-d" 
in  his  commentary  on  the  writings  of  Emmanuel  Levinas,  as 
in  "the  search  for  a  transcendent  G-d."  The  recurring 
hyphen  is  a  reminder  of  the  inadequacy  of  philosophizing, 
even  as  we  are  compelled  to  carry  on  with  it. 

The  Divine  Immensity 

In  his  recent  book,  Deeper  Than  Darwin,  the  Georgetown 
University  theologian  John  Haught  reflects  in  depth  on  the 
effect  of  modern  scientific  discoveries,  like  that  of  the 
Hubble,  on  our  understanding  of  the  Ultimate  Reality.  He 
finds  in  them  not  a  threat  to  faith  but  a  new  source  of  reve- 


lation about  the  religious  meaning  of  the  Inexhaustible,  the 
Infinite,  the  Immense,  the  Enormous,  the  Extravagant. 
Before  the  shock  of  cosmic  discoveries,  the  "size"  of  God 
had  become  "too  middling  to  command  the  response  of 
genuine  worship....  The  newly  discovered  immensity  of 
time  and  space  appears  now  to  swallow  up  our  narrowly 
human  images  of  God."  He  quotes  a  not-quite-believing 
scientific  writer  for  whom  contemplating  the  vastness  of  the 
cosmos  is  a  sensual  experience,  like  Gregorian  chant,  luring 
him  deeper  into  the  deep  mystery. 

Haught  distinguishes  between  the  apophatic,  or  silent, 
approach  and  the  kataphatic,  or  symbolic,  approach  to 
reaching  out  for  the  Absolute  Reality.  The  creation  story  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  one  of  the  most  controversial  readings 
we  treat  in  class,  is  an  example  of  the  symbolic  approach,  I 
tell  students.  With  great  effort  I  try  to  convey  this  interpre- 
tation, to  the  discomfort  of  the  fundamentalists  and  the 
skepticism  of  the  materialists.  When  I  have  finished,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  front  row  looks  up  sympathetically  and  says: 
"Boy,  I  bet  you're  glad  that's  over  with." 

Silence  the  Truest  Statement 

Joseph  Pieper,  in  The  Silence  of  St.  Thomas,  reveals  how 
Aquinas,  reasoning  profoundly  to  the  point  where  reason 
fails,  ultimately  embraces  the  apophatic  approach.  "Because 
we  are  not  capable  of  knowing  what  God  is  but  only  what 
God  is  not,"  he  says  in  the  Summa,  "we  cannot  contemplate 
how  God  is  but  only  how  God  is  not.  This  is  the  ultimate  in 
human  knowledge  of  God:  to  know  that  we  do  not  know 
him."  After  a  mystical  experience  at  the  end  of  his  life, 
Thomas  laid  down  his  fruitful  pen  in  the  middle  of  a  trea- 
tise: "Reginald,  I  can  write  no  more,"  he  said  to  his  friend. 
"All  that  I  have  hitherto  written  seems  to  me  nothing  but 
straw." 

This  ultimate  response  of  muteness  leads  to  the  insight 
of  centering  prayer.  Sitting  quietly  in  the  early  morning 
pause  before  the  grinding  noises  of  the  day  begin,  one  with- 
draws, Buddha-like,  into  a  cocoon  of  nothingness.  "We 
close  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  around  us  and  within  us," 
says  the  Trappist  monk  Thomas  Keating.  "When  you 
become  aware  of  thoughts,  return  ever-so-gently  to  the 
sacred  word.  'Thoughts'  is  an  umbrella  term  for  every  per- 
ception, including  sense  perceptions,  feelings,  images, 
memories,  reflections  and  commentaries....  He  leads  us  by 
means  of  sacred  experiences  to  the  experience  of  emptiness. 
Anything  that  we  perceive  of  God  can  only  be  a  radiance  of 
His  presence  and  not  God  as  He  is  Himself." 

On  the  last  day  of  class  the  students  are  attentive,  even 
reflective,  when  I  tell  them  what  I  learned  this  semester: 
Silence  is  the  truest  statement  we  can  make  about  the 
Ultimate  Source.  To  conceive  is  to  shrink;  to  speak  is  to 
falsify.  El 
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Let's  talk! 


Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers  like  Father  Dan  Ohmann 
in  Tanzania  witness  to  Christ's  presence  in  30  countries, 
bringing  the  Gospel  message  of  hope  and  healing  to 
the  world's  most  vulnerable  people.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  us.  Maybe  you  even  suspect  God  is  calling  you 
to  join  us  as  a  Priest  or  Brother  Associate.  Assignments 
are  available  for  3-5  years. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more?  Let's  talk. 

Contact  Father  Mike  Snyder 
Maryknoll  Priest/Brother  Associates  Program 
PO  Box  305,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0305 
e-mail:  vocation@maryknoll.org 
or  call:  (914)  941-7636  ext.  2416 
or  toll  free  (888)  627-9566. 
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Wise,  Healthy  and,  Yes,  Wealthy 


BY  ADELE  AZAR-RUCQUOI 


MONEY  IS  A  SUBJECT  that 
has  always  held  endless  diffi- 
culty and  fascination  for  me. 
At  20  I  entered  a  convent, 
embracing  a  sacred  vow  of  poverty  and 
refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  own- 
ing money.  At  38, 1  left  that  order  and  had 
to  face  financial  reality  again.  I  worked  in 
the  service  of  the  church  and  earned  a 
meager  salary.  But  everything  suddenly 
changed  when  I  received  a  considerable 
inheritance  from  my  parents.  Now  my 
enlarged  bank  account  really  became  a 
challenge. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason,  money 
had  always  been  a  wrestling  partner  for  me. 
Somehow,  somewhere  and  by  someone,  I 
had  been  formed  to  think  that  money  and 
God  could  not  coexist.  Foolish  thinking,  I 
now  see,  but  at  the  rime  it  left  me  confused 
and  bewildered.  This  windfall  of  an  inher- 
itance only  exacerbated  the  issue.  I  prayed 
in  the  way  my  mom  had  laughingly 
instructed,  "Honey,  pray  like  hell."  On  my 
knees,  I  asked  God  why  this  strange  new 
economic  position  should  befuddle  me  so. 
Could  I  live  with  the  guilt  at  having  more 
than  others?  Should  I  give  it  all  away? 

It  never  crossed  my  mind  to  see  all  the 
money  that  now  flowed  through  my  hands 
as  God's  gift.  Perhaps  I  had  not  shed  the 
mentality  that  came  with  my  vow  of  pover- 
ty. After  all,  Jesus'  pockets  were  empty.  I 
struggled  to  grow  smarter,  to  open  new 
doorways  to  understand  my  wealth. 

My  parish  priest  suggested  I  read  the 
Bible.  I  reread  the  story  of  Jesus.  I  saw  how 
he  wrote  in  the  sand,  checked  out  the  fruit 
on  a  tree,  let  a  woman  cover  his  feet  with 
ointment.  I  noted  how  comfortable  he  was 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  ordinary.  His 
gentle  gestures  toward  them  awakened 
something  new  in  me.  Jesus  did  not  dis- 
dain material  creation.  On  the  contrary, 

adele  azar-rucquoi,  author  of  Money  As 
Sacrament,  lectures  at  universities  and 
conducts  interfaith  groups  and  workshops. 
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he  was  alive  to  the  moment  and  all  that  the 
moment  contained. 

As  for  money,  he  did  not  run.  Maybe 
his  pockets  were  empty,  but  reading  him 
deeply,  who  can  say  that  he  was  speaking 
against  having  money?  And  as  for  that  fat 
camel  struggling  to  get  through  that  nar- 
row needle's  eye?  Remember,  my  priest 
advised,  that  it  was  bloated  selfishness 
Jesus  was  warning  against,  not  the  wealth 
itself. 

"Got  a  coin?"  Jesus  asked  friends, 
knowing  full  well  everyone  carried  money. 
He  put  out  his  hand,  accepted  the  silver, 
held  it  up  and  pitched  his  challenge:  "Give 
to  God  what  belongs  to  God,  and  [note 
the  conjunction]  give  to  man  what  is  his." 
It's  that  simple.  He  recognized  money  as  a 
valid  and  vital  stream  of  human  inter- 
change, just  as  valid  as  die  water  that  he 
blessed. 

In  his  book,  Creating  Affluence, 
Deepak  Chopra  asserts:  "Why  not 
acknowledge  that  God  is  the  perfect 
model  for  abundance.  God  has  surround- 
ed Himself  with  the  most  glorious  materi- 
al creation  of  all:  planets,  stars,  cosmic 
energies,  and  forces  that  defy  our  wildest 
supposing." 


There  it  was.  God  wasn't  stingy  with 
himself.  Why  should  I  be  anything  less? 
But  it  was  my  mother's  words  that  helped 
the  most. 

Stepping  out  from  behind  our  gro- 
cery's cash  register,  and  from  a  life  so 
drearily  patterned  and  predictable,  she 
was  widowed,  but  a  new  woman  without 
my  father's  direction.  With  a  sizable  bank 
account,  she  was  joyfully  directing  the 
course  of  her  life.  At  the  age  of  65,  Mom 
was  resurrected,  spending  money  in  a 
way  I  had  never  seen.  Furniture,  a  car, 
generous  loans  to  friends,  gifts  for  the 
elderly!  Her  monetary  freedom  gave 
birth  to  her  spirit:  "Honey,  use  the 
money,  make  it  liquid,  make  it  flow." 
Whether  she  knew  it  or  not,  she  had 
bequeathed  her  richest  gift  of  all.  I  could 
accept  my  own  bounty. 

And  so  I  came,  in  my  own  way,  to 
understand  more  clearly  what  it  meant  to 
live  in  God's  abundance.  It  was  not  about 
outlandish  material  wealth,  nor  about 
embracing  poverty  as  a  general  rule.  It 
meant  embracing  whatever  abundance 
came,  no  matter  the  size.  It  meant  imitat- 
ing Mom's  generosity  to  herself  and  to 
others.  It  meant  giving  myself  permission 
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to  enjoy,  to  savor  and  always  to  thank 
God. 

Recently  I  visited  an  old  friend  in 
California  who  lives  in  a  mobile  home.  I 
watched  Molly  press  lemons  in  a  juicer  for 
lemonade.  I  thought  back  on  her  life's  dif- 
ficult events.  She  had  been  making  lemon- 
ade out  of  the  many  bitter  fruits  that 
dropped  her  way  after  leaving  the  convent. 
She  had  lost  a  job  but  then  discovered  a 
better  one.  She  had  suffered  the  agonies  of 
a  divorce  only  to  meet  and  marry  her  ideal 
mate.  Dissatisfaction  with  her  aging  body 
had  led  her  into  a  whole  new  relationship 
with  music  and  movement;  she  took  up 
ballet.  What  was  special  about  Molly?  She 
embraced  her  abundance,  however  it  came 
to  her. 

Fike  Molly  and  like  Mom,  I  now  cele- 
brate the  ordinary  gifts  sown  around  me, 
the  chopped  parsley  on  the  kitchen 
counter,  my  flower-laden  monks'  table  in 
front  of  our  wide  garden  window,  the 
technological  toys  in  my  office  that  enable 
me  to  write  these  thoughts,  and  yes,  my 
bank  account.  A  day  does  not  go  by  when 
I  don't  light  candles  with  thanks  to  God 
for  showering  me  so.  I  am  filled  with 
gratitude.  ES 
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Paul 

His  Story 

By  Jerome  Murphy-O'Connor,  O.P. 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  259p  $21 
ISBN  0199266530 

Rabbi  Paul 

An  Intellectual  Biography 

By  Bruce  Chilton 

Doubleday.  336p  $24.95 
ISBN  038550862X 

Now  that  the  recent  flood  of  books  about 
the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  has  subsid- 
ed somewhat,  it  seems  inevitable  that  New 
Testament  scholars  should  turn  to  the 
quest  of  the  historical  Paul.  Two  new 
books  about  Paul  represent  serious 
attempts  to  write  a  scholarly  biography  of 
Paul  and  place  his  writings  in  the  context 
of  his  life  and  times.  They  illustrate  both 
the  values  and  the  limits  of  the  biographi- 
cal undertaking. 

Both  authors  are  accomplished  senior 
scholars  and  well  suited  for  their  task. 
Murphy-O'Connor,  an  Irish  Dominican, 
has  spent  most  of  his  academic  career  at 
the  Ecole  Biblique  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  not 
only  a  distinguished  Pauline  specialist  but 
also  the  foremost  guide  to  the  sites  and 
history  of  the  Holy  Land.  Besides  writing 
many  books  and  articles,  he  appears  fre- 
quently in  television  documentaries  about 


Book  Reviews 

early  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Land.  He 
is  a  colorful  figure  and  makes  for  "great 
television."  He  is  also  the  author  of  Paul: 
A  Critical  Life  (Oxford,  1996).  Chilton  is 
professor  of  religion  at  Bard  College  in 
Annandale-on-Hudson  and  an  Episcopal 
priest.  He  is  a  specialist  on  the  relationship 
between  rabbinic  Judaism  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  author  of  Rabbi  Jesus: 
An  Intimate  Biography  (Doubleday,  2000). 

It  might  seem  relatively  easy  to  write  a 
biography  of  Paul.  The  New  Testament 
itself  contains  1 3  letters  purportedly  writ- 
ten by  Paul  and  a  detailed  account  of 
Paul's  adult  life  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Moreover,  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
Greco-Roman  world  in  the  first  century 
from  literary  and  archaeological  sources. 
The  abundance  of  information,  however, 
presents  its  own  set  of  problems.  Paul 
wrote  his  letters  mainly  to  resolve  pastoral 
problems  in  the  Christian  communities 
that  he  addressed,  and  gave  autobiograph- 
ical information  rarely  and  only  in  passing. 
Some  of  the  letters,  moreover,  seem  to 
have  been  written  in  Paul's  name  by  co- 
workers after  his  death.  Luke's  account  in 
Acts,  while  wonderfully  detailed  and  dra- 
matic, too  often  reflects  his  own  "spin"  to 
be  taken  as  "history,"  simply  at  face  value. 
Finally,  the  literary  and  archaeological 
evidence  from  the  Greco-Roman  world  at 
best  tells  us  what  was  "typical."  But  we  can 
seldom  be  sure  that  it  fits  the  unique  case 
of  Paul. 

Both  authors  recognize  that  they  have 
to  sift  carefully  through  their  sources  to 
produce  a  truly  "critical"  biography  of 
Paul.  In  doing  so,  the  biographer  neces- 
sarily acts  as  a  detective,  pausing  at  pecu- 
liarities and  inconsistencies,  guessing  at 
motivations  and  formulating  hypotheses 
to  explain  as  much  of  the  data  as  possible. 

The  Reviewers 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  editor  of 
New  Testament  Abstracts. 

John  W.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  whose  books 
include  Four  Cultures  of  the  West,  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  at  Weston  Jesuit 
School  of  Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Joseph  J.  Feeney,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 
English  at  Saint  Joseph's  University  in 
Philadelphia  and  co-editor  of  The  Hopkins 
Quarterly. 
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While  the  authors  generally  resist  putting 
words  in  the  mouths  of  Paul  and  the  other 
characters,  they  do  sometimes  claim  to 
know  when  Paul  was  depressed  or  angry 
or  happy.  Both  adopt  the  narrative  style, 
telling  us  about  Paul's  life  from  beginning 
to  end.  Both  give  the  impression  of  certi- 
tude and  seldom  use  such  scholarly 
"weasel  words"  as  "perhaps,"  "probably," 
"most  likely"  and  so  forth.  Murphy- 
O'Connor  has  already  laid  the  scholarly 
foundations  in  his  earlier  book  on  Paul, 
and  Chilton  supplies  endnotes  and  essays 
on  sources  for  each  chapter. 

In  a  word,  Paul  and  Rabbi  Paul  are 
good  books.  I  found  the  former  more 
engaging  and  stimulating,  though  occa- 
sionally infuriating  in  its  ingenuity. 
Murphy-O'Connor's  descriptions  of  the 
world  in  which  Paul  lived  and  worked,  and 
his  fascination  with  the  distances  that  Paul 
traveled  are  especially  interesting.  The 
author's  theological  focus  is  on  the 
antithesis  Paul  makes  between  Christ  and 
the  Jewish  law,  and  his  ongoing  struggle 
against  legalism.  He  interprets  Paul's 
thinking  at  his  conversion  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  in  these  stark  terms:  "If  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  then  the  time  of  the  Law 
was  over.  What  the  Law  laid  down  as  the 
prerequisites  for  salvation  no  longer  had 
any  validity." 

At  every  point  in  Paul's  career, 
Murphy-O'Connor  presents  fresh  and 
provocative  explanations  to 
motivate  the  apostle's 
actions.  In  doing  so,  he 
makes  Paul's  letters  come 
alive  and  stimulates  a  fresh 
reading  of  familiar  texts.  His 
use  of  2  Timothy  to  recon- 
struct Paul's  final  days  after 
his  release  from  captivity  in 
Rome  and  before  his  martyr- 
dom is  an  impressive  tour- 
de-force.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  seems  to  let  his 
scholarly  imagination  run 
away,  as  when  he  claims  that 
Jesus  himself  had  baptized  at 
the  Jerusalem  temple  those 
Ephesians  who  had  received 
only  John's  water  baptism 
according  to  Acts  19:1-7  (see 
p.  126).  " 

Whereas  I  found  Chil- 
ton's earlier  book  Rabbi  Jesus 
very  conjectural,  to  the  point 


that  it  occupies  a  place  somewhere 
between  historical  scholarship  and  a  novel, 
such  is  not  the  case  with  his  Rabbi  Paul, 
despite  the  anachronistic  use  of  the  tide 
Rabbi.  Here  Chilton  sticks  close  to  Luke's 
narrative  in  Acts  and  locates  Paul's  letters 
in  that  framework.  His  historical  and  the- 
ological focus  is  on  the  relationship 
between  Paul  and  Judaism.  He  views 
Paul's  conversion  in  terms  of  the  choice 
between  Christ  and  the  Jerusalem  temple, 
though  he  does  attend  to  developments  in 
Paul's  opinions  about  the  proper  place  of 
the  Jewish  Law.  He  links  Paul  to  the  mys- 
tical strands  within  Judaism  and  highlights 
Paul's  achievements  in  "shifting  the 
emphasis  of  Jesus'  movement  away  from 
realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  along  with 
Jesus  and  toward  realizing  Jesus  himself  as 
the  Christ  within  one's  being." 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  read  these 
two  biographies  together.  After  studying 
what  each  had  to  say  about  a  particular 
phase  in  Paul's  life,  I  wrote  down  side-by- 
side  each  author's  positions.  It  was  a  fasci- 
nating exercise,  and  I  recommend  it  high- 

ly. 

While  the  authors  use  the  same 
sources  and  agree  on  a  number  of  matters, 
their  many  disagreements  are  even  more 
striking.  For  example,  Murphy-O'Connor 


contends  that  Paul  was  born  in  Galilee, 
was  a  widower  who  lost  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  some  terrible  accident,  succeeded 
at  the  Jerusalem  council  mainly  because  of 
James's  political  sensitivities,  referred  to 
the  opposition  from  his  fellow  Christians 
as  his  "thorn  in  the  flesh"  (2  Cor.  12:7-10) 
and  exercised  a  brief  but  unsuccessful  min- 
istry in  Spain.  But  Chilton  claims  that 
Paul  was  born  in  Tarsus,  never  married, 
kept  a  low  profile  at  the  Jerusalem  council, 
suffered  from  a  chronic  eye  condition 
known  as  "herpes  zoster"  and  never  got  to 
Spain.  Also,  at  most  points  the  authors  fol- 
low slightly  different  chronologies, 
reflecting  longstanding  debates  in  Pauline 
scholarship. 

The  point  that  emerges  from  the 
comparisons  is  that  history  in  general  and 
biography  in  particular  are  always  some- 
what uncertain  crafts,  as  our  own  recent 
controversies  over  the  biographies  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Ronald  W.  Reagan  attest. 
Reading  both  of  these  learned  biographies 
of  Paul  together  reveals  the  irresistible 
challenge  of  writing  the  biography  of  an 
important  person,  as  well  as  the  limits  of 
the  biography  genre. 

From  these  biographies  Paul  appears 
as  a  heroic  but  somewhat  tragic  figure. 
Bodi  books  portray  him  as  volatile  and 
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impatient,  and  often  misunderstood 
(sometimes  through  his  own  fault).  While 
admiring  the  content  of  Galatians  and  1 
Corinthians,  Murphy-O'Connor  and 
Chilton  also  note  the  negative  reactions 
these  letters  very  likely  elicited  within  the 
very  communities  for  whom  and  to  whom 
they  were  originally  written.  Murphy- 
O'Connor  observes  that  Paul  was  never  a 
favorite  of  those  who  believed  that 
Christianity  should  remain  profoundly 
Jewish,  and  that  the  Pauline  version  of 
Christianity  has  never  been  seriously  tried. 
Chilton  concludes  diat  during  Paul's  life 
he  found  no  major  community  of 
Christians  anywhere  that  unequivocally 
backed  his  position  against  those  of  James 
and  Peter,  and  that  Paul's  ideas  remain 
controversial  and  disputed  today. 

The  miracle  is  that  the  Pauline  letters 
soon  became  the  core  of  the  canon  of 


Christian  Scripture.  It  seems  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  always  been  a  few  steps 
ahead  of  the  church. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington 

The  Great 

Western 

Upheaval 

* 

The  Reformation 

A  History 

By  Diarmaid  MacCulloch 

Viking.  800p  $34.95 
ISBN  0610032964 

"hi  its  field  it  is  the  best  book  ever  written." 
That  was  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the 
many  enthusiastic  assessments  that  greet- 


ed MacCulloch's  book  when  it  appeared 
in  Britain  last  year.  It  is  an  assessment  with 
which  I  agree.  The  book  is  a  monumental 
achievement  that  takes  readers  through 
the  familiar  parts  of  the  story  of  the 
Reformation  but  then  leads  them  far 
beyond  those  parts — both  backward  into 
the  late  Middle  Ages  and  forward  into  the 
1 8th  century — and,  briefly,  even  beyond. 

The  book  ends,  in  fact,  with  reflec- 
tions on  Paul  VPs  encyclical  Humanae 
Vttae,  on  the  pontificate  of  John  Paul  II, 
and  similarly  contemporary  phenomena. 
As  those  reflections  suggest, 
MacCulluch's  point  throughout  the  book 
is  that  "The  Reformation  and  the 
Counter-Reformation  are  far  from  dead" 
(p.  678).  That  is  a  conviction  shared  by  all 
historians  of  the  era,  but  none  have  tried 
to  draw  out  its  implications  in  one  volume 
the  way  MacCulloch  does. 

The  author  is  a  fellow  of  St.  Cross 
College,  Oxford,  and  a  professor  of 
church  history  at  the  university.  His  spe- 
ciality is  England,  and  his  books  include 
the  award-winning  Thomas  Cramner:  A 
Life.  The  present  book  is  especially  strik- 
ing for  how  up-to-date  it  is  on  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  which  surely  is  due  in  part 
to  MacCulloch's  editorship  of  the  Journal 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  has  kept 
him  abreast  of  research  almost  as  it  rolls 
off  the  press.  He  says  in  his  Introduction 
that  he  hopes  his  book  will  liberate  for  a 
wider  public  the  research  locked  up  inside 
the  world  of  specialists.  He  has  succeeded. 

He  divides  the  book  into  three  parts. 
The  first,  "A  Common  Culture,"  takes  us 
from  the  late  Middle  Ages  through  the 
Reformation.  The  second,  "Europe 
Divided,  1570-1619,"  describes  the  cre- 
ation of  the  distinctive  religious  cultures 
that  followed  upon  the  upheaval,  now 
sometimes  termed  "confessionalization." 
The  third,  "Patterns  of  Life,"  is  the  most 
original  in  conception  and  treats  issues 
that  rarely  make  it  into  books  on  the 
Reformation.  Some  chapter  titles  from 
that  part  are  "Changing  Times,"  "Death, 
Life,  and  Discipline,"  and  "Love  and  Sex: 
Staying  the  Same."  The  final  chapter, 
"Outcomes,"  is  the  one  that  briskly 
sweeps  us  through  the  Enlightenment  up 
to  the  present. 

MacCulloch  writes  well.  He  has  the 
gift  of  illustrating  his  points  with  ample 
and  sometimes  vivid  detail  without  losing 
the  reader.  In  the  early  pages,  for 
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was  an  incredibly  rich  experience.  I  did  come 
with  expectations — but  the  retreat  far  exceeded 
?,  and  really  was  full  of  surprises.  The  retreat 
provided  time  just  to  be  with  God,  just  to  nurture 
relationship  and  be  nurtured  in  it.  In  times  of 
sition,  the  retreat  could  be  invaluable. "  —  a 
;r  30-day  retreatan. 
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Diamonds  and  dross  compete  in  this 
book,  all  for  a  good  cause.  The  diamonds: 
the  sparkling  poems  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  along  with  some  less  known  but 
splendid  prose.  The  dross:  the  preface, 
introductions  and  commentary,  which  are 
inaccurate,  overreaching  and  based  on 
outmoded  sources.  The  good  cause:  pre- 
senting a  new  poet  in  "The  Mystic  Poets 
Series,"  which  works  to  share  spiritual  and 
faith  traditions  and  "deepen  our  relation- 
ships with  the  sacred." 

Hopkins  (1844-89),  a  Jesuit  priest,  is 
one  of  the  world's  finest  poets  of  nature 
and  spirituality,  as  well  a  major  experi- 
menter in  sound  and  rhythm.  Many  of  his 
best  poems  are  of  course  included  here: 
"God's    Grandeur,"    "Pied  Beauty," 
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impatient,  and  often  misunderstood 
(sometimes  through  his  own  fault).  While 
admiring  the  content  of  Galatians  and  1 
Corinthians,  Murphy-O'Connor  and 
Chilton  also  note  the  negative  reactions 
these  letters  very-  likely  elicited  within  the 
very  communities  for  whom  and  to  whom 
they  were  originally  written.  Murphy- 
O'Connor  observes  that  Paul  was  never  a 
favorite  of  those  who  believed  that 
Christianity  should  remain  profoundly 
Jewish,  and  that  the  Pauline  version  of 
Christianity  has  never  been  seriously  tried. 
Chilton  concludes  that  during  Paul's  life 
he  found  no  major  community  of 
Christians  anywhere  that  unequivocally 
backed  his  position  against  those  of  James 
and  Peter,  and  that  Paul's  ideas  remain 
controversial  and  disputed  today. 

The  miracle  is  that  the  Pauline  letters 
soon  became  the  core  of  the  canon  of 
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that  he  hopes  his  book  will  liberate  for  a 
wider  public  the  research  locked  up  inside 
the  world  of  specialists.  He  has  succeeded. 

He  divides  the  book  into  three  parts. 
The  first,  "A  Common  Culture,"  takes  us 
from  the  late  Middle  Ages  through  the 
Reformation.  The  second,  "Europe 
Divided,  1570-1619,"  describes  the  cre- 
ation of  the  distinctive  religious  cultures 
that  followed  upon  the  upheaval,  now 
sometimes  termed  "confessionalization." 
The  third,  "Patterns  of  Life,"  is  the  most 
original  in  conception  and  treats  issues 
that  rarely  make  it  into  books  on  the 
Reformation.  Some  chapter  tides  from 
that  part  are  "Changing  Times,"  "Death, 
Life,  and  Discipline,"  and  "Love  and  Sex: 
Staying  the  Same."  The  final  chapter, 
"Outcomes,"  is  the  one  that  briskly 
sweeps  us  through  the  Enlightenment  up 
to  the  present. 

MacCulloch  writes  well.  He  has  the 
gift  of  illustrating  his  points  with  ample 
and  sometimes  vivid  detail  without  losing 
the  reader.  In   the  early  pages,  for 
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Do  you  have  a  sabbatical  planned  for  next  summer,  or  a  jubilee  celebration,  or  a 
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Jesuits  trained  in  the  exercises.  Mass  will  be  offered  each  day,  and  through  a  dis- 
cernment process  you  will  be  paired  with  your  retreat  director  for  your  journey 
through  the  exercises. 

To  request  a  brochure  or  for  further  information,  call  the  center  at 
(513)  248-3500,  ext.  10,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.milfordspiritualcenter.org. 
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instance,  he  masterfully  describes  the 
gross  physicality  of  some  late-medieval 
devotions,  such  as  bucketsful  of  water 
poured  on  the  congregation  of  a  church 
in  Bavaria  as  part  of  the  celebration  for 
Pentecost  Sunday.  For  more  abstruse 
points  he  proceeds  with  almost  a  school- 
master's patient,  step-by-step  exposition. 

Such  merits  notwithstanding,  this  is 
not  a  book  for  everyone.  It  is  long — 800 
very  full  pages.  It  could  well  be  one  of 
those  books  that  tell  you  more  than  you 
want  to  know.  Some  parts  are  certainly 
better  than  others.  I  found  the  author's 
presentation  of  Renaissance  humanism, 
a  subject  that  keeps  popping  up  in  the 
book,  to  be  among  the  weaker  ones. 
MacCulloch  tries  extremely  hard  to  be 
fair  to  Catholicism,  and  in  general  he 
succeeds,  as  for  instance  with 
Archbishops  Carranza,  Charles 
Borromeo  and  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe. 
He  is  great  on  Teresa  of  Avila,  John  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Jesuits.  When  he  gets 
into  Catholic  theology,  however,  he  is 
sometimes  just  approximate,  and  he  sur- 
prised me  by  consistently  speaking  of  the 
"miracle  of  the  mass"  and  the  "miracle  of 
transubstantiation."  He  expresses  strong 


opinions,  with  which  of  course  not 
everybody  will  agree:  the  epicenter  for 
the  contemporary  crisis  in  Christianity  is 
the  attitude  of  the  churches  toward  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sexual  behavior;  both 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  were 
religions  of  "fear,  anxiety,  and  guilt";  and 
similar  judgments. 

No  historian  can  write  a  book  of 
such  scope  and  not  fall  into  factual 
errors,  and  I  noted  a  number  of  them. 
The  nudes  on  the  Sistine  Ceiling  never 
had  their  genitals  painted  over  with  fig 
leaves  (nor  did  the  Last  Judgment,  for 
that  matter),  and  Savonarola's  "bonfires 
of  the  vanities"  never  destroyed  some  of 
the  "finest  products  of  Florentine 
Renaissance  art."  But,  as  these  examples 
suggest,  the  mistakes  are  inconsequential 
for  the  points  MacCulloch  is  making  and 
do  not  in  the  least  detract  from  his  over- 
all accomplishment. 

Though  not  a  page-turner, 
Reformation  is  an  important  and  stimulat- 
ing book.  You  will  need  stamina  to  make 
your  way  through  it,  but  if  you  persevere 
to  the  end,  you  will  be  happy  you  did.  It 
is  a  book  on  the  Reformation  unlike  any 
other.  John  W.  O'Malley 
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$225 
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$245 
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$225 
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$225 
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$245 
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$225 
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$175 
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"Spring,"  "As  Kingfishers  Catch  Fire," 
"The  Starlight  Night,"  "The  Windhover" 
and  "That  Nature  Is  a  Heraclitean  Fire." 
Other  choices  are  unusual  and  apt:  "At  the 
Wedding  March,"  "The  Blessed  Virgin 
Compared  to  the  Air  We  Breathe,"  "The 
May  Magnificat"  and  (interestingly)  all  3  5 
stanzas  of  the  difficult  but  wonderful  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Deutschland."  A  few  poems 
seem  remote  from  spirituality:  "Duns 
Scotus's  Oxford,"  "Binsey  Poplars"  and 
"Inversnaid."  But  all  the  poems  are  won- 
derful, as  are  two  extracts  from  a  sermon 
given  in  Liverpool  in  1879,  which  the  edi- 
tor entitles  "The  Physical  Beauty  of  Jesus 
Christ"  and  "The  Mnd  and  Character  of 
Jesus." 

But  such  sparkle  is  encased  in  dross: 
the  preface  (by  Thomas  Ryan,  C.S.P., 
(author  of  Prayer  of  Heart  and  Body)  and 
the  introductions  and  commentary 
(anonymous).  First,  some  facts  and  texts 
are  wrong.  Facts:  the  poet  died  at  age  44 
(not  45),  began  studying  theology  in  1874 
(not  1875),  was  curate  in  London  in  1878 
(not  1877).  Texts:  in  "Carrion  Comfort," 
words  are  incorrectly  spaced,  ruining  the 
effect  of  the  famous  climax  "(my  God!)  my 
God";  in  "The  Wreck  of  the 
Deutschland,"  lines  are  mis-indented, 
damaging  the  rhythm;  in  "Pied  Beauty," 
the  editor  says  the  phrase  "the  bent 
world's  brink"  does  "not  make  sense," 
whereas  Hopkins  actually  wrote,  "morn- 
ing, at  the  brown  brink  eastwards, 
springs — /  Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over 
the  bent/  World  broods...."  The  editor 
got  it  all  wrong. 

The  book  is  better  on  mysticism, 
which  Father  Ryan  defines  in  popular 
terms:  "In  the  Catholic  tradition  of 
Christian  faith,  mysticism  is  essentially  a 
deeply  human  life....  The  human  person  is 
mystical  by  nature,  that  is,  experientially 
referred  to  a  holy,  loving  Mystery." 
Mysticism  as  Christian  "must  be  incarna- 
tional,  affirmative,"  but  mysticism  as  mys- 
ticism must  have  "negative. ..elements  that 
strip  one  of  the  supports  previously  relied 
upon  and  bring  one  in  one's  naked  being 
into  the  presence  of  the  ever-greater 
God."  But  he  overreaches  in  presuming 
that  Hopkins's  lost  contact  with  God  in 
Dublin  (1885-86)  is  a  mystical  experience. 
Many  scholars,  myself  included,  find 
Hopkins's  pain  fully  explainable  by  a  com- 
plex of  natural  reasons:  headaches,  bad 
eyesight,  exhaustion,  worry,  depression, 
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separation  from  friends,  Dublin's  gloom 
and  pollution,  scrupulosity,  political  irrita- 
tion, fear  of  madness  and  worry  about  lost 
poetic  inspiration.  Mysticism  might  be 
involved,  but  a  writer  should  not  presume 
it  is. 

The  book's  research  in  Hopkins  is 
shallow.  Sources  are  outmoded,  including 
only  essays  of  1909,  1918  and  1919,  and  a 
book  of  1942.  Countless  fine  books  and 
essays  have  appeared  since  then.  And 
sources  are  not  even  noted  for  the  sermon, 
nor — more  seriously — for  the  texts  of  the 
poems.  The  book  seems  put  together  too 
quickly,  without  sufficient  knowledge  of 
Hopkins. 

By  the  end,  though  somewhat  dulled 
by  their  setting,  Hopkins's  poems  and 
prose  still  glitter.  One  hopes  that  the  rest 
of  this  "Mystic  Poets  Series" — on  Hafiz, 
Tagore  and  (forthcoming)  Hildegard  and 
Whitman — will  reflect  more  skill. 

Joseph  J.  Feeney 
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DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with  your 
current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions  (January 
and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  widi  guided  indepen- 
dent study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in  pastoral 
supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  more 
information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366;  Website:  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathreneats.org. 
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CHAPLAIN.  Central  Kansas  Medical  Center, 
Great  Bend,  Kans,  the  heartland  of  Kansas,  cur- 
rently has  a  full-time  opportunity  for  an  N.A.C.C. 
or  A.P.C.  certified  (or  pending)  chaplain.  The 
chaplain  serves  as  liaison  to  the  clergy,  communi- 
ty and  medical  team  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  care 
of  patients,  residents,  families  and  staff  at  our  121- 
bed  hospital  on  two  campuses.  A  member  of 
Catholic  Health  Initiatives,  the  hospital  is  a 
Catholic  mission-oriented  organization.  Please 
contact  Sr.  Elizabeth  Amman  at  (620)  786-6404  or 
at  elizabethamman@cadiolichealth.net.  Resumes 
may  be  sent  to:  CKMC  Dept.  of  Human 
Resources,  35 1 5  Broadway,  Great  Bend,  KS  67530; 
www.ckmc.org.  EOE 
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Posture,  Not  Policy 

I  have  become  increasingly  confused  by 
the  demand  of  Catholic  thinkers  like 
Germain  Grisez  ("Catholic  Politicians 
and  Abortion  Funding,"  8/30)  that  we 
should  be  steadfastly  "opposed  to  abor- 
tion." I  am  appalled  at  the  widespread 
practice  ot  abortion  in  the  United  States, 
but  I  find  Grisez's  arguments,  like  those 
of  many  church  officials,  abstract  to  the 
point  of  emptiness. 

Does  being  "opposed  to  abortion" 
mean  that  they  wish  to  re-criminalize 
abortion?  If,  as  Grisez  suggests,  abortion 
was  wrongly  made  legal  by  an  act  of  "raw 
judicial  power,"  I  assume  he  would  wish 
it  made  illegal  by  reversing  that  decision. 
But  a  simple  reversal  of  Roe  v.  Wade 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  making 
abortion  illegal.  Roe  undercut  state  legis- 
lation on  abortion  by  claiming  a  constitu- 

CATECHETICAL  OUTREACH,  Diocese  of  Oakland, 
Calif.  This  innovative  department  is  composed  of 
five  teams  of  professionals  commissioned  to  each 
region  of  the  diocese  to  connect  the  parishes  of  the 
region  with  resources  for  catechetical  programs  to 
all  ages  and  in  various  areas  of  ministry.  The 
Director  supervises  the  teams  and  assures  that  thej 
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tionally  protected  privacy  right.  Absent 
the  constitutional  ruling,  the  issue  would 
be  back  with  the  states  who  have  primary 
jurisdiction  over  criminal  law.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  in  the  absence  of  Roe,  some 
state  legislatures  would  establish  laws 
legalizing  abortion. 

Specific  legislation  might  range  from 
highly  restrictive  to  more  permissive.  In 
short,  the  realistic  outcome  of  reversing 
Roe  would  not  be  the  abolition  of  abor- 
tion as  a  legal  option  within  the  United 
States.  Women  seeking  permissive  abor- 
tion conditions  would  choose  a  particular 
state.  Easy  access  to  abortion  would  be  as 
it  was  in  the  good/bad  old  days,  when 
couples  went  to  Reno  for  a  quick  divorce. 

To  make  abortion  illegal  in  the 
United  States  in  an  effective  way,  one 
would  need  a  constitutional  amendment 
banning  the  procedure,  an  act  akin  to  the 
Prohibition  amendment.  There  are  those 
who  opt  for  such  an  amendment.  All  one 
can  say  is  that  it  is  quite  improbable  that 
any  such  amendment  could  be  approved, 
given  the  general  if  troubled  support  for 
some  sort  of  legal  abortions  within  the 
United  States. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  somehow 
abortion  would  be  made  illegal.  What 
would  the  legal  penalty  be  for  violating 
the  prohibition?  One  would  think,  judg- 
ing from  the  rhetoric  about  "the  killing 
of  the  innocent"  (Grisez),  that  abortion 
must  be  tantamount  to  murder,  or  at 
least  voluntary  manslaughter.  Would  the 
normal,  severe  penalties  be  exacted  in 
that  case?  Against  the  abortion  provider? 
Against  the  woman?  If  the  death  penalty 
or  long  prison  sentences  seem  too  severe 
and  one  settled  for  fines  or  limited  jail 
terms,  what  does  diat  say  about  the 
moral/legal  status  of  abortion?  If  not 
murder,  what?  Do  circumstances  count? 

Proclaiming  "opposition  to  abortion" 
without  examining  the  very  real  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  specific  legislation  drat 
are  presumed  to  follow  from  that  stance 
may  warm  the  moral  sensibility,  but  it 
remains  a  posture,  not  a  policy. 

Dennis  O'Brien 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Political  Strategies 

Most  Roman  Catholics  seem  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  church's  teaching  on 
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the  immorality  of  abortion  on  demand. 
We  are,  how  ov  er,  deeply  divided  as  to 
the  best  political  strategy'  to  pursue  in 
the  face  of  this  social  evil.  The  division 
I  see  is  between  those  who  advocate  a 
political  campaign  for  the  re-criminaliz- 
ing of  abortion  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  social  justice 
issues,  and  those  who  do  not.  The  case 
against  the  recriminalizing  of  abortion 
in  the  short  term,  namely  before  a 
national  consensus  against  abortion  is 
achieved  through  persuasion  and  con- 
sensus building,  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  A  law  forced  on  the  electorate  by 


judicial  activism  (as  was  ironically  the 
case  with  Roe  v.  Wade)  would  be  unen- 
forceable and  therefore,  according  to  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a  bad  law. 

2.  Abortion  would  be  driven  under- 
ground (remember  Prohibition)  with  a 
huge  negative  impact  on  the  rule  of  law, 
on  women's  health  and  without  the  cor- 
responding good  of  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  killing  of  unborn  children. 

3.  There  would  be  a  huge  tempta- 
tion for  the  pro-life  movement  to 
declare  victory  and  retire  from  the  field, 
thus  abandoning  the  essential  task  of 
persuasion  and  consensus-building. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  political 
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strategy  of  those  on  each  side  of  the 
divide — to  put  it  simply,  whether  or  not 
to  vote  for  George  Bush  in 
November — is  open  to  debate.  What  is 
not  acceptable  is  that  one  side  would 
claim  to  be  advocating  the  only  strategy 
permissible  to  a  faithful  Catholic. 

Truth  claims  are  not  negotiable; 
political  strategies  most  certainly  are. 

(Deacon)  Brian  Carroll 
Berkeley,  Mich. 

Moral  Dimension 

Regarding  Representative  David  Obey's 
recent  essay  in  your  journal,  ("My 
Conscience,  My  Vote"  (8/16),  I  would 
agree  with  him  that  no  bishop  ought  to 
coerce  any  parishioner  into  taking  any 
course  of  action.  The  Catholic  faith 
would  be  served  much  better  when  all 
Catholics  witness  to  Sacred  Scripture 
and  sacred  tradition  by  their  willing 
surrender  in  thought,  word  and  deed  to 
the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  Included  in 
this  surrender,  by  the  way,  is  respect  for 
the  bishop  as  the  primary  teacher  in  the 
diocese  as  well  as  for  the  individual's 
informed  conscience. 

On  the  latter  point,  Representative 
Obey  seems  to  be  well  informed,  drop- 
ping heavy  quotes  from  John  Courtney 
Murray  and  Thomas  Aquinas  to  anchor 
his  argument.  The  substance  of  his 
argument,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  is  that  as  a 
public  official  sworn  to  uphold  the 
United  States  Constitution,  he  cannot 
force  his  private  religious  beliefs  on  his 
diverse  constituency,  especially  when  a 
particular  moral  issue  is  "unenforce- 
able." 

The  argument  is  very  weak.  First  of 
all,  is  there  any  issue  in  politics  that 
does  not  have  a  religious  or  moral 
dimension?  Second,  if  we  should  not 
pass  laws  that  are  unenforceable,  then 
are  we  to  allow  the  legalization  of  drug 
use?  Do  we  promote  prostitution  as  a 
legitimate  occupation?  Third,  who  said 
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abortion  is  an  exclusively  religious  issue 
anyway?  One  does  not  have  to  appeal  to 
Catholic  doctrine  to  denounce  abortion; 
there  are  other  sources,  like  biological 
science,  natural  law,  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution  (remember  "we  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,"  etc.),  which 
can  be  enlisted  to  defend  the  human  life 
being  formed  in  the  womb.  The  right 
to  life  is  a  human  right,  inalienable  and 
God-given.  Mr.  Obey  is  a  sly  one  and 
can  give  any  bullying  bishop  a  run  for 
his  money. 

Nevertheless,  what  is  most  disturb- 
ing about  Mr.  Obey's  essay,  for  me,  is 
not  his  specious  argument,  but  his 
frightening  ability  to  bifurcate  himself 
into  one  part  Christian  and  one  part 
politician.  He  complains  much  about 
his  complex  position,  but  leaving  one's 
believing  self  in  the  church  must  take 
quite  a  load  off  one's  politicking  self  in 
the  chamber.  Would  that  Mr.  Obey 
were  a  bit  more  complex,  instead  of 
swallowing  whole  hog  the  party  line. 

In  fact,  if  he's  looking  for  direction 
in  his  impossible  situation,  then  perhaps 
he  should  put  down  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  pick  up  Thomas  More. 

(Rev.)  David  Hugh  Werning 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Though  He  Flounders 

It  was  with  both  amazement  and  sad- 
ness that  I  read  Representative  David 
Obey's  recent  article,  "My  Conscience, 
My  Vote"  (8/16).  The  battle  over  giv- 
ing/refusing Communion  to  folks  who 
either  disagree  with  us  or  live  on  the 
margins  of  our  faith  continues  to  rage. 

That  does  not  amaze  me  or  sadden 
me  so  much  as  what  has  not  been  said 
(at  least  to  my  knowledge)  by  any  cardi- 
nal or  bishop  in  the  United  States, 
namely  the  following  reference  to  die 
Second  Vatican  Council's  document 
Gaiuliuvi  et  Spes:  "We  must  distinguish 
between  the  error  (which  must  always 
be  rejected)  and  the  person  in  error, 
who  never  loses  his  dignity  as  a  person 
even  though  he  flounders  amid  false  or 
inadequate  religious  ideas.  God  alone  is 
the  judge  and  searcher  of  hearts:  he  for- 
bids us  to  pass  judgment  on  the  inner 
guilt  of  others." 

As  far  back  as  1958  our  canon  law 
professor,  Rev.  Maurice  Walsh,  S.J. — 
recently  deceased  at  Campion  Center, 


Weston — taught  us  clearly  and  forceful- 
ly. When  a  person  whom  a  priest  knows 
to  be  floundering  comes  up  the  aisle  for 
Communion,  the  priest  is  never  to 
refuse  Communion  and  thus  embarrass 
that  person  in  front  of  his/her  parish  or 
religious  community.  The  priest  is 
always  to  judge  in  favor  of  the  person 
approaching  the  altar. 

William  D.  Ibach.  S.J. 
Marquette.  Mich. 

Reasoned  Argument 

Representative  David  Obey's  apologia 
for  his  stance  on  abortion  is  the  most 
thoughtful  and  nuanced  statement  I 
have  ever  seen  by  a  politician  ("My 
Conscience,  My  Vote"  8/16).  It  made 
me  proud  to  be  a  Catholic  and  a 
Democrat. 

Mr.  Obey  shows  how  difficult  it  is 
to  walk  the  fine  line  between  American 
individualism  and  the  Catholic  commit- 
ment to  the  common  good.  He  also 
makes  it  clear  that  the  problem  we  face 
is  not  between  religion  and  politics,  but 
between  morality  and  public  policy. 
When  we  confuse  the  two,  as  John 
Courtney  Murray  rightly  pointed  out, 
we  make  a  wreckage  of  them  both. 

His  emphasis  on  the  role  of  persua- 
sion is  particularly  important.  As  mem- 
bers of  a  public  church,  we  Catholics 
cannot  abandon  our  traditional  strategy 
of  persuasive  collaboration  in  favor  of 
legal  interdiction.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
acknowledge  that  we  have  failed  in  our 
mission  of  moral  transformation  and 
that  we  are  now  asking  the  government 
to  do  by  coercion  what  we  could  not  do 
by  preaching  and  reasoned  argument. 

Charles  E.  Bouchard.  CP. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Political  Wisdom 

Congressman  David  Obey's  article 
(8/16)  shows  just  the  kind  of  ethical  and 
political  wisdom  needed  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Catholic  values  in  a  pluralistic 
society.  He  has  long  shown  this  wisdom 
in  his  legislative  work.  I  wish  the  posi- 
tions advocated  by  his  critics,  including 
those  who  are  bishops,  were  as  effective 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  human  digni- 
ty as  his.  My  thanks  to  him  for  his  illu- 
minating reflections. 

David  Hollenbach,  S.J. 
Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 
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God,  Am  I  Good! 

Thirtieth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Oct.  17,  2004 

Readings:  Sir  35:12-14,  16-18;  Ps  34:2-3,  17-19,  23;  2  Tm  4:6-8,  16-18;  Lk  18:9-1 
The  prayer  of  the  lowly  pierces  the  clouds  (Sir  35:17) 


WE  PROBABLY  ALL  have 
long  lists  of  things  we 
would  never  do.  I  would 
never  rob  a  bank,  or  attack 
a  helpless  person,  or  ran  off  with  the  pool 
man.  It  is  beneath  my  dignity  to  cheat  on 
a  test  or  purchase  clothing  I  intend  to  wear 
only  once  and  then  return  for  refund. 
God,  am  I  good!  But  then,  I  have  never 
been  financially  hopeless;  I  have  never 
been  under  attack  myself;  and  I  have  never 
had  a  pool  man.  I  have  never  been  desper- 
ate enough  to  feel  the  need  to  cheat  or  to 
finagle  clothing.  God,  am  I  good?  Or  have 
I  just  been  sheltered  from  some  of  the 
hardships  that  many  others  face?  How 
might  I  act  if  I  were  in  their  difficult  situ- 
ations? 

It  is  very  easy  for  people  who  con- 
form to  acceptable  patterns  of  behavior 
to  sit  in  judgment  and  consider  them- 
selves better  than  those  who  do  not.  This 
is  not  to  imply  that  they  should  disregard 
these  standards.  On  the  contrary,  soci- 
eties would  not  survive  or  thrive  if  they 
did  not  insist  on  standards  for  living. 
Rather,  it  is  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  being  righteous  and 
being  self-righteous.  Truly  righteous  or 
virtuous  people  know  that  they  too  are 
capable  of  contemptible  behavior.  They 
know  that  it  is  only  because  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  that  they  have  been  spared 
situations  in  which  their  weaknesses 
would  have  overpowered  them.  The 
truly  righteous  are  fundamentally  hum- 
ble. 

The  self-righteous,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  full  credit  for  their  admirable 
actions.  They  do  not  consider  the  influ- 
'  that  circumstances  may  have  on 
their  behavior.  They  are  proud  of  them- 
es; they  boast  of  their  adherence  to 

DIANNE  BERGANT,  C.S.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 

il  studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 

in  Chicago. 


moral  principles;  and  they  look  down 
on  those  who  unsuccessfully  -struggle 
with  life  in  ways  that  they  do  not. 

We  would  all  benefit  from  reflecting 
on  whether  we  are  indeed  as  "righteous" 
as  we  claim.  Are  we  genuinely  virtuous, 
or  have  we  been  preserved  from  circum- 
stances that  might  bring  out  the  worst  in 
us?  Is  our  goodness  tried  and  true,  or  is 
it  simply  the  habitual  behavior  expected 
of  "people  like  us"?  The  challenge  of  the 
satan  in  the  Book  of  Job  might  be  direct- 
ed toward  any  one  of  us:  "Is  it  for  noth- 
ing that  Job  is  God-fearing?  Have  you 
not  surrounded  him  and  his  family  and 
all  that  he  has  with  your  protection? 
...But  now  put  forth  your  hand  and  touch 
everything  that  he  has,  and  surely  he  will 
blaspheme  you  to  your  face"  (Job  1: lu- 
ll). In  other  words,  take  away  the  safe- 
guards, and  what  will  result? 

Only  those  who  can  acknowledge 
their  own  human  weaknesses  feci  the 
need  to  turn  to  God  in  prayer  with  sen- 
timents of  humility.  They  know  that  any 
goodness  they  might  exhibit  is  itself  a 
gift  from  God.  But  those  who  stand 
before  God  and  others  with  the  attitude 
"Look  what  I  have  made  of  myself  will 
hardly  realize  the  need  to  ask  for  God's 
help  in  doing  good.  They  will  presume 
that  they  can  manage  it  by  themselves. 

The  Pharisee  in  today's  Gospel  very 
likely  did  live  a  life  devoid  of  greed,  dis- 
honesty and  adultery.  He  probably  did  fast 
and  tithe.  But  he  did  not  realize  that  it  was 
the  goodness  of  God  that  lifted  him  up  so 
that  he  could  act  in  this  righteous  manner. 
He  believed  instead  that  it  was  his  own 
goodness  that  lifted  him  up  above  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  the  tax  collector  probably 
extorted  mony  from  taxpayers.  He  was  a 
sinner,  and  he  knew  it.  But  he  also  knew 
that  only  God  could  lift  him  up.  It  was  his 
humble  demeanor  that  earned  God's 
praise. 


The  passage  from  the  Second  Letter 
to  Timothy  shows  that  in  some  ways  Paul 
resembles  both  the  Pharisee  and  the  tax 
collector.  Like  the  Pharisee,  he  boasts  of 
his  accomplishments.  He  has  competed 
well;  he  has  finished  the  race;  he  has  kept 
the  faith;  he  has  earned  a  crown  of  righ- 
teousness. Paul  never  denies  the  character 
of  his  commitment  or  the  extent  of  his 
ministerial  success.  But  like  the  tax  collec- 
tor, he  knows  the  source  of  his  ability  to 
accomplish  these  things:  "The  Lord  stood 
by  me  and  gave  me  strength."  According 
to  Paul,  all  the  glory  belongs  to  God. 
Without  God,  Paul  would  have  remained 
an  enemy  of  the  infant  church. 

In  the  body  of  Christ  there  is  no  room 
for  arrogance.  We  are  all  limited  human 
beings  with  weaknesses  that  can  trip  us  up 
if  we  are  not  vigilant.  We  are  all  poor  and 
lowly,  in  need  of  the  protection  and 
strength  that  come  to  us  from  God.  We 
are  all  sinners  dependent  on  divine  mercy. 
How  foolish  it  is  to  think  that  we  are  bet- 
ter than  others.  How  wrong  it  is  to  treat 
those  others  with  disrespect  or  disdain. 
The  last  words  of  the  Gospel  reading  are  a 
warning  to  us  all.  They  alert  us  to  God's 
propensity  to  turn  human  considerations 
upside  down:  Those  who  exalt  themselves 
will  be  humbled;  those  who  humble  them- 
selves will  be  exalted. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Pray  for  the  insight  to  recognize  how 
dependent  you  are  on  God  for  the 
good  you  are  able  to  accomplish. 

•  Pray  for  the  humility  to  acknowledge  \ 
those  areas  in  your  life  where  you  are 
controlled  by  your  weaknesses.  i 

> 

•  Pray  for  the  strength  to  restrain  I 
those  weaknesses.  < 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


CENTRAL  PARK  LIES  just  a  few 
blocks  from  America  House, 
and  no  matter  what  the  sea- 
son, I  sometimes  walk  there 
to  join  other  office  workers  for  lunch, 
on  the  grass  in  warm  weather  or  on  a 
bench.  Preferring  to  be  on  the  move, 
though,  I  continue  on,  sandwich  in 
hand,  to  the  center  of  the  park's  800- 
plus  acres,  designed  by  two  of  the 
country's  pre-eminent  19th-century 
landscape  architects,  Frederick  Law 
Olmstead  and  Calvin  Vaux. 

The  park  is  more  than  grass  and 
trees.  Taking  any  of  the  winding  paths, 
what  I  have  long  noticed  are  the  huge 
outcroppings  of  glacial  rock.  They  rise 
up  as  reminders  of  the  prehistoric 
beginnings  of  the  island  of  Manhattan 
itself.  Some  are  long  and  smoodi,  like 
ancient  sea  creatures  half  risen  from 
the  depths,  and  I  often  see  people 
stretched  out  on  their  surfaces,  reading 
or  just  relaxing.  On  one  of  them,  I 
once  noticed  three  children  playing, 
their  watchful  mother  close  by. 
Another  day,  I  passed  two  women 
seated  in  a  grassy  area,  tossing  a  ball  to 
a  miniature  collie  not  far  from  another 
large  rock  formation. 

Whether  adults  or  children,  against 
those  ancient  surfaces,  likely  to  last 
unchanged  for  thousands  of  years,  the 
human  beings  stood  out  as  emblems  of 
the  brevity  of  human  life,  a  theme  that 
reminded  me  of  the  psalm  verse,  "A 
thousand  years  in  your  sight  are  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  past"  (  Ps.  90:4). 

The  same  sense  of  ephemera  lness 
came  to  me  while  poring  over  the  pho- 
tographs in  a  recent  history  of  Central 
Park  by  Sara  Cedar  Miller.  Along  with 
photos  of  the  principal  spots,  the  book 
is  dotted  with  others  that  show  19th- 
century  visitors.  We  see  the  women  in 
their  Victorian  gowns,  flower-  and 
bird-bedecked  hats  on  their  heads, 
seated  or  strolling,  often  arm  in  arm 
with  men  in  frock  coats.  One  picture 
shows  these  well  dressed  people  mov- 

ilong  the  mall — a  long  walkway 
overhung  then,  as  now,  with  rows  of 
merican  elms  that  create  a  cathedral- 
effect.  One  woman,  with  a  small 
low,  smiles  upward,  perhaps 


noticing  the  photographer,  who  must 
have  been  stationed  in  a  raised  position 
only  a  few  steps  in  front  of  her. 

Following  the  mall  to  its  end  brings 
you  to  Bethesda  Terrace,  the  heart  of 
Central  Park.  A  huge  stone  terrace 
overlooks  a  circular  area  below  with,  in 
the  middle,  a  stone  basin.  Rising  from 
the  waters  of  the  basin  is  a  stone  and 
cast-iron  structure  with  the  statue  of 
an  angel  at  the  top.  She  is  shown  step- 
ping forward  with  outstretched  hand, 
as  if  to  suggest  the  scene  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  (5:2)  in  which  a  paralytic, 
longing  to  be  healed,  waits  to  be  low- 
ered into  the  waters  of  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  that  were  thought  to  be  cura- 
tive when  stirred  by  an  angel.  Instead, 
it  is  Jesus  who  heals  him. 

Healing  in  one  form  or  another  is 
among  the  goals  for  the  many  who 
seek  respite  in  the  park.  But  others 
who  frequent  its  open  spaces  need 
healing  of  another  kind — healing  of  a 
societal  nature.  Among  the  picnickers, 
sunbathers  and  strollers  I  have  often 
passed  homeless  men,  unobtrusive  but 
recognizable  by  their  meager  plastic 
bags  of  possessions,  which  serve  as  pil- 
lows as  they  lie  asleep  in  the  shade  of 
overhanging  trees. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  before  the 
park  was  created,  the  land  it  encom- 
passes was  the  site  of  a  shanty  town  of 
some  1 ,600  residents;  their  poor 
dwellings  were  demolished,  along  with 
those  of  a  black  settlement  that, 
according  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  New 
York,  had  three  churches  and  a  school. 
Original  advocates  of  the  park's  cre- 
ation were  primarily  wealthy  white 
New  Yorkers,  who  wanted  attractive 
woodland  drives  within  the  city  for 
their  carriage-equipped  families.  Even 
now,  the  park  is  primarily  the  domain 
of  those  whose  lives,  homes  and 
incomes  are  secure. 

But  the  spiritual  ancestors  of 
those  early  shanty  town  dwellers  and 
black  settlers  still  let  their  spirits  be 
known  through  the  presence  of  the 
scattered  homeless  men  seeking,  if 
anything,  to  avoid  the  notice  of  the 
park's  security  guards. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


A  Time  to  Mourn 


'N 


O  young  man  believes  he  shall  ever 
die,"  said  William  Hazlitt,  the  19th- 
century  British  essayist.  That  shrewd 
observation  is  contradicted  in  times  of 
war.  A  2  2 -year-old  machine  gunner 
with  a  French  battalion  in  Korea  in  the  1950's  wrote  to  his 
father:  "In  our  time,  when  you  look  around  for  the  faces  of 
the  dead,  they  are  all  20  years  old.  Young  death  is  no 
longer  an  aristocracy." 

Nor  is  it  today  when  more  than  1 ,000  young  men  and 
women  in  the  U.S.  military  forces  have  already  been  killed 
in  the  Iraq  war  and  when  that  number  grows  every  week. 

Psychologists  are  fond  of  a  classic  simile  that  compares 
the  course  of  every  life  to  the  trajectory  of  an  arrow  shot 
into  the  air.  Once  launched,  it 
mounts  ever  higher  and  then  lev- 
els off,  until  its  arc  declines  and 
its  flight  ends.  For  those  killed  in 
Iraq,  however,  the  flights  ended 
with  violent  and  untimely 
abruptness. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  first 
thousand  killed  were  between  1 8 
and  24.  Thirteen  percent  were 
African-Americans,  12  percent 
were  Latinos  and  75  percent 
were  non-Latino  whites.  Forty-seven  percent  were  mar- 
ried, and  many  of  these  had  children.  None  of  these  men 
and  women  had  been  drafted  or  press-ganged.  They  had 
freely  enlisted  in  the  military  services  or  had  joined  the 
reserves  or  the  National  Guard. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  nations  in  the  coali- 
tion waging  war  in  Iraq  have  also  been  counting  dieir 
dead,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  15,000  Iraqi  civil- 
ians have  been  killed  so  far.  Each  of  those  who  have  died 
must  be  mourned  and  commended  to  the  divine  mercy.  All 
the  same,  it  is  allowed  for  Americans  to  focus  particularly 
on  their  own  dead. 

Certain  reflections,  however,  are  dimwitted.  Some 
observers,  for  example,  think  of  themselves  as  hard-headed 
realists.  They  minimize  the  cost  of  the  war,  taking  refuge 
in  statistics.  They  point  out  that  previous  wars  have  been 
far  more  deadly:  140,414  battle  deaths  in  the  Civil  War; 
53,402  in  World  War  I;  291,577  in  World  War  II;  33,746 
in  Korea;  and  47,355  in  Vietnam.  And  after  all,  they  add, 


there  are  about  42,000  deaths  in  motor  vehicle  accidents 
each  year  in  the  United  States.  But  these  figures  are  irrele- 
vant to  the  families  fractured  by  death. 

In  earlier  wars,  young  men  believed  themselves  to  be 
fighting  to  defend  great  ideals — to  preserve  the  union,  to 
rescue  Belgian  children  from  the  Kaiser,  to  save  European 
culture  from  Nazism  and  to  defend  the  nation  from  attack. 

Many  of  those  killed  in  Iraq  were  also  motivated  by 
noble  and  generous  purposes.  They  aimed  to  protect  their 
nation  from  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  retaliate  for 
alleged  involvement  in  9/1 1,  free  Iraqis  from  tyranny  and 
help  them  put  together  a  workable  democracy.  But  these 
troops  now  appear  to  have  been  trapped  in  a  misbegotten 
war,  in  which  these  noble  goals  proved  to  be  mirages  pre- 
sented by  leaders  who  were  either 
ignorant  or  deceptive. 

The  bodies  of  those  slain  in 
service  to  our  country  deserve  to 
be  borne  home  in  a  humane  and 
reverent  spirit.  The  military's  reg- 
ular practice  has  been  to  send  two 
military  personnel,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  a  chaplain,  to 
bring  the  immeasurably  sorrowful 
news  to  families.  It  cannot  be 
said,  however,  that  the  politicians 
of  either  party  have  given  the  bereaved  much  comfort. 

President  Bush  has  said  in  some  of  his  campaign 
speeches  that  the  war  casualties  break  his  heart. 
Nevertheless,  he  and  the  leading  people  in  his  administra- 
tion are  rightly  criticized  for  failing  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
dead  by  some  adequate  word  or  gesture.  No  one  expects 
from  these  defenders  of  war  even  the  palest  equivalent  of  a 
Gettysburg  Address,  but  surely  the  president  could  have 
traveled  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  coffins  returning  to 
Dover  Air  Force  Base,  as  have  other  presidents  in  other 
times  of  war. 

But  Christian  reflection  on  the  deaths  in  Iraq  must  go 
beyond  the  disputes  about  the  war  to  an  altogether  higher 
plane.  It  professes  hope  in  resurrection  and  life  after  death. 
The  church  speaks  tenderly  and  confidently  in  the  Re- 
quiem Mass:  "Those  whom  the  certainty  of  dying  saddens 
may  be  consoled  by  the  promise  of  future  immortality." 
Only  faith  grasps  this  promise,  which  alone  makes  ulti- 
mately bearable  the  deaths  in  Iraq  and  all  other  deaths. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Catholics  Engaging  in  Personal  Attacks  Over 
Politics,  Says  Archbishop  Flynn 


Harry  J.  Flynn 


The  "fusillade  of  personal  attacks"  in  the 
current  presidential  campaign  is  infecting 
the  debate  over  issues  among  Catholics, 
said  Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  of  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis.  "One  wonders  why  the 
Christian  values  of  charity  toward  one 
another  and  the  American  value  of  fair 
play  have  been  abandoned,"  he  wrote  in  a 
column  in  The  Catholic  Spirit,  the  arch- 
diocesan  newspaper,  on  Sept.  23.  "This 
uncharitable,  biased  and  reckless  substitute 
for  what  formerly  was  fair-minded  com- 
mentary and  fact-based  dialogue  has  found 
its  venomous  way  into  our  Catholic  fami- 
ly," he  wrote. 

Archbishop  Flynn  specifically  criticized 
Barbara  Kralis,  who  writes  for 
The  Wanderer,  an  independent 
national  Catholic  weekly  news- 
paper based  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  posts  columns  on  various 
Web  sites.  She  had  previously 
criticized  the  archbishop,  saying 
he  has  left  the  door  open  to 
giving  Communion  to  Catholic 
politicians  who  favor  keeping 
abortion  legal.  Archbishop 
Flynn  wrote  that  Kralis  recently 
circulated  an  e-mail  asking  peo- 
ple if  they  had  a  "file"  or  any 
"scutdebutt"  about  him  for  an 
article  she  was  preparing  for 
The  Wanderer. 

Kralis  criticized  Archbishop 
Flynn  in  a  column  that 
appeared  on  Sept.  16  on  the 
Web  site  of  Renew  America,  an 
i  >rganization  diat  supports  the 

of  Man  Keyes,  a  Catholic 
and  the  Republican  candidate 


for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Illinois.  The 
same  column  also  appeared  in  the  Sept.  23 
issue  of  The  Wanderer.  Referring  to  a 
Sept.  9  column  by  the  archbishop,  Kralis 
said  he  would  allow  Catholic  politicians 
favoring  keeping  abortion  legal  to  receive 
Communion.  She  said  that  in  her  under- 
standing of  church  teaching,  such  politi- 
cians should  be  denied  Communion  and 
that  the  bishop  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  this  is  carried  out. 

Archbishop  Flynn  said  in  his  column  on 
Sept.  9  that  the  Eucharist  "should  not  be 
an  occasion  for  political  scrutinizing  and 
judgments."  A  bishop's  role  is  to  assist 
Catholics  in  making  choices  based  on 
church  teachings,  he  said.  Regarding  the 
reception  of  the  Eucharist,  the  archbishop 
said  the  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  to  do  so  rests  with  politicians 
after  an  examination  of  conscience. 


Splitting  Faith  and  Politics 
Not  Applicable  to  Abortion 

The  argument  that  Catholic  elected  offi- 
cials can  divorce  their  faith  from  their 
political  actions  does  not  apply  in  die  fight 
against  abortion,  said  Archbishop  Charles 


J.  Chaput  of  Denver,  Colo.  The  1973 
Supreme  Court  legalization  of  abortion 
"changed  everything,"  he  said  in  his  col- 
umn in  the  Sept.  22  issue  of  The  Denver 
Catholic  Register,  the  archdiocesan  news- 
paper. "Abortion  is  different.  Abortion 
kills,"  he  said. 

The  archbishop  said  that  after  1973, 
Catholic  officeholders  had  the  choice  of 
trying  to  reverse  the  situation  "or  they 
could  abandon  die  unborn  and  look  for  a 
way  to  morally  sanitize  their  decision." 

hi  his  column  Archbishop  Chaput  criti- 
cized Mario  Cuomo,  former  governor  of 
New  York,  for  reinforcing  the  position 
that  there  can  be  a  split  between  faith  and 
politics  as  formulated  in  1960  by  John  F. 
Kennedy,  a  Catholic.  At  the  time, 
Kennedy  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
president,  and  abortion  was  illegal  and  not 
a  campaign  issue.  Kennedy  said  he  favored 
strict  separation  of  church  and  state, 
"where  no  public  official  either  requests  or 
accepts  instructions  from  the  pope,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  or  any 
other  ecclesial  source. 

"Whatever  issue  may  come  before  me 
as  president — on  birth  control,  divorce, 
censorship,  gambling  or  any  other  sub- 
ject— I  will  make  my  decision  in  accor- 
dance with  these  views,  in  accordance  with 
what  my  conscience  tells  me  to  be  the 
national  interest....  No  power  or  threat  of 


HAITIANS  ON  THE  ROAD.  Haitians  wade  across  a  submerged  highway  in  Gonaives,  Haiti,  on  Sept.  22,  after 
escaping  flooding  from  tropical  storm  Jeanne.  More  than  1,000  Haitians  have  been  killed  in  the  storm  and  its 
aftermath,  and  Caritas  Internationalis  has  launched  a  major  appeal  to  fund  relief  efforts. 
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punishment  could 
cause  me  to  decide 
otherwise," 
Kennedy  told  the 
Greater  Houston 
Ministerial 
Association,  a  pre- 
dominantly 
Protestant  group. 

Archbishop 
Chaput  said  that 
Kennedy  set  the  tone  for  many  future 
Catholic  politicians  regarding  the  relation- 
ship of  faith  and  public  office.  Cuomo 
gave  the  Kennedy  position  "intellectual 
muscle"  in  a  speech  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  in  1 984  and  applied  it  to  the 
abortion  issue,  said  the  archbishop; 
Cuomo  "wrote  the  alibi  for  every  'pro- 
choice'  Catholic  who  has  held  public 
office  since."  The  bottom  line  of  the 
"Kennedy-Cuomo  legacy"  is  that  "it's 
O.K.  to  be  Catholic  in  public  service  as 
long  as  you're  willing  to  jettison  what's 
inconveniently  'Catholic,'"  he  said. 
"That's  not  a  compromise.  That's  a  deal 
with  the  devil." 

Cuomo  defended  his  1984  speech  in  an 
article  for  the  Sept.  24  issue  of 
Commonweal.  He  and  Kenneth 
Woodward,  author  and  former  religion 
editor  for  Newsweek  magazine,  in  sepa- 
rate articles  updated  the  debate  over 
Cuomo's  speech. 


German  civilians  were  deported  from 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary 
with  Allied  consent  in  an  operation  to  seal 
the  region's  redrawn  borders. 


Archbishop  Objects  to 
WW  1 1 -Era  Demands 

A  Polish  archbishop  criticized  demands 
that  his  country  compensate  Germans 
who  were  expelled  after  World  War  II,  as 
well  as  Polish  legislators'  calls  for  war 
damages  from  Germany.  "Many  of  our 
countrymen  rightly  feel  pain  that  dis- 
placed Germans  have  begun  to  demand 
war  damages  from  Poland  for  properties 
they  lost,"  said  Archbishop  Jozef  Zycinski 
of  Lublin.  "But  we  cannot  now  [seek] 
claims  for  new  compensation  from  the 
Germans.  Building  the  future  will  require 
forgiveness  and  Christian  reconciliation," 
he  said. 

In  retaliation  for  compensation 
demands  by  German  groups  whose  fami- 
lies lost  property  in  postwar  deportations, 
the  Polish  parliament  voted  to  seek  repa- 
rations from  Germany  for  Polish  wartime 
losses.  In  1945-47,  up  to  12  million 


BBC  Withdraws 
'Popetown'  Cartoon 

A  controversial  cartoon  program  that 
lampooned  the  papacy  has  been  canceled 
by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation 
following  months  of  protests  by  British 
Catholics.  The  BBC  announced  on  Sept. 
23  that  it  would  not  broadcast  the  car- 
toon series  "Popetown."  The  show  was 
said  to  feature  the  pope  as  a  childish 
retiree  whose  every  fickle  whim  must  be 
indulged.  Thousands  of  Catholics  had 
written  the  BBC  in  protest. 

In  announcing  the  decision  to  cancel 
the  show,  Stuart  Murphy,  controller  of 
BBC  Three,  said,  "There  is  a  fine  judg- 
ment line  in  comedy  between  scurrilously 
funny  and  the  offensive."  Unfortunately, 
he  said,  "it  became  clear  that  the  program 
fell  on  the  wrong  side  of  that  line." 


Hudson  Stays  on  With 
Publishing  Group 

Deal  W.  Hudson,  who  resigned  in  August 
as  Catholic  out- 
reach adviser  to 
President  George 
W.  Bush's  re- 
election  cam- 
paign, said  on 
Sept.  2 1  that  he 
has  tendered  his 
resignation  as 
publisher  of  the 
Catholic  maga- 
zine Crisis,  but 
he  will  take  up  a 
new  post  as  chief  fundraiser  for  The 
Morley  Publishing  Group,  which  owns 
Crisis.  The  announcement  came  a  month 
after  The  National  Catholic  Reporter 
revealed  that  Hudson  resigned  his  faculty 
post  at  Fordham  University  in  1994  after 
an  18-year-old  student  complained  of  sex- 
ual misconduct  with  her  in  his  office  after 
getting  her  drunk.  The  magazine's 
founders  and  three  key  contributing  edi- 
tors had  threatened  to  leave  the  magazine 
if  Hudson  did  not  step  down. 

Robert  Royal,  founder  and  head  of  the 
Faith  &  Reason  Institute  and  a  contribut- 


Deal  W.  Hudson 


ing  editor  of  Crisis,  objected  to  keeping 
Hudson  at  all.  "They  have  a  guy  who  has 
clearly  got  a  problem,"  he  added,  "and 
even  the  bad  bishops  [in  the  clergy  sex 
abuse  scandal]  shifted  guys  with  problems 
from  one  parish  to  another.  What  they 
[the  board]  essentially  said  here  is,  they're 
going  to  change  the  brass  plate  on  his 
office  door....  It's  like  a  bishop  changing  a 
guy's  title  and  not  even  moving  him  to  a 
different  parish." 

The  Milwaukee-based  Lynde  and 
Harry  Bradley  Foundation  and  the  New 
York-based  John  M.  Olin  Foundation 
gave  grants  totaling  more  than  $1.1  mil- 
lion to  the  Morley  Publishing  Group 
between  1996  and  2002,  most  of  it  to  sup- 
pi  irt  ( Crisis  magazine. 

News  Briefs 

•  District  Attorney  William  Bennett  of 
Hampden  County,  Mass.,  on  Sept.  27 
indicted  retired  Bishop  Thomas  L.  Dupre 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  two  charges  of 
child  rape,  then  quickly  decided  not  to 
prosecute  the  bishop  because  of  die 
statute  of  limitations.  The  district  attor- 
ney said  he  decided  to  proceed  with  a 
grand  jury  investigation,  in  part  to  see  if  it 
would  uncover  any  evidence  of  any  other 
crime  he  could  prosecute. 

•  In  a  ruling  on  Sept.  23,  the  Florida 
Supreme  Court  overmrned  a  2003  law 
that  mandated  the  reinsertion  of  a  feeding 
tube  to  keep  brain-damaged  Terri 
Schindler  Schiavo  alive.  Schiavo,  40,  has 
been  impaired  for  the  past  14  years.  She 
can  breathe  on  her  own  but  requires 
nutrition  and  hydration  through  a  feeding 
tube.  Her  husband  says  Terri  would  want 
the  feeding  tube  removed.  Her  parents 
say  that  she  would  want  to  live. 

•  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
approved  a  bill  that  would  prevent  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  all  other  federal 
courts  from  ruling  on  whether  the  words 
"under  God"  should  be  stricken  from  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance. 

•  Caritas  Intemationalis  has  launched  a 
major  appeal  to  fund  relief  efforts  in 
flood-stricken  Haiti.  Caritas  is  seeking 
$900,000  in  funding  and  donations  to 
provide  supplies  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  left  homeless  by  a  string  of  power- 
ful tropical  storms. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Adults  Left  Behind 

£  The  nation's  schools  failed  millions 
of  adults  decades  ago.  What  can  be 
done  to  help  them  now?' 


VER    SINCE  PRESIDENT 

George  W.  Bush  signed  the 
No  Child  Left  Behind  Act 
into  law  in  January  2002,  I 
have  been  wondering  about 


the  ones  who  were  left  behind  by  the 
nation's  schools  20,  30  or  40  years  ago. 
Many  of  them  show  up  now  in  the  low- 
est ranks  of  adult  literacy.  An  estimated 
40  million  to  44  million  Americans,  age 
16  and  older,  have  minimal  ability  to 
read  prose,  interpret  information  on 
tables  and  graphs  and  manage  everyday 
arithmetic.  To  the  extent  that  the 
schools  failed  them  decades  ago,  society 
owes  them  something  now. 

As  we  argue  about  policies  and 
practices  that  might  improve  education 
for  youngsters  who  are  still  in  school, 
we  should  be  doing  something  for  out- 
of-school  adults  who  are  falling  further 
and  further  behind  in  terms  of  prose  lit- 
eracy, document  literacy  and  quantita- 
tive literacy. 

Here  are  three  suggestions. 

1.  Create  a  financial  incentive  for 
the  millions  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed  because  they  cannot 
read.  They  need  something  more  than 
the  prospect  of  better  employment  if 
they  are  to  persist  in  a  one-on-one 
learning  relationship  with  a  person  who 
can  teach  them  how  to  read.  I  think  a 
great  incentive  to  seek  such  help  would 
be  the  availability — at  the  end  of  every 
one-hour  learning  session — of  a  $10 
voucher  redeemable  for  food  at  desig- 


william  j.  byron,  s.j.,  former  president  of 
The  Catholic  University  of  America,  served 
as  interim  president  of  Loyola  University 
New  Orleans  during  the  2003-4  academic 

year. 


nated  stores  in  the  community. 
Regardless  of  employment  status  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  other  public  assistance 
program,  the  learner's  eligibility  for  this 
tax-free  voucher  would  be  based  solely 
on  participation  in  a  session  aimed  at 
improving  literacy  skills.  Five  hours  a 
week  would  put  $50  worth  of  food  on 
the  table  and  move  the  beneficiary  five 
hours  closer  to  a  more  fulfilling  and  pro- 
ductive life. 

Organization  of  this  service  could 
fall  under  AmeriCorps  or  some  other 
government  agency.  Local  school  dis- 
tricts might  be  able  to  handle  it,  as  might 
church  and  civic  organizations.  There 
could  be  an  all-volunteer  army  of  tutors. 
Oversight,  both  fiscal  and  instructional, 
would  be  needed.  And  some  test  would 
have  to  be  established  to  mark  one's 
"graduation"  into  the  ranks  of  those  who 
can  read  sufficiently  well  to  make  it  in 
the  world  of  social  and  commercial  com- 
munication. 

To  avoid  fraud  or  any  form  of  cor- 
ruption, the  federal  government  would 
have  to  print  the  vouchers  and  bond 
those  who  handle  them.  Perhaps  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  has  enough  experi- 
ence in  these  matters  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tem that  could  facilitate  transfer  of 
vouchers  to  tutors  who,  in  turn,  would 
award  them  to  learners  at  the  end  of  each 
hour's  effort  to  reach  that  magic 
moment  "when  the  lines... separated  into 
words,"  as  the  narrator  puts  it  in  Harper 
Lee's  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird. 

Many  people  need  help  at  the  lowest 
literacy  levels  in  our  nation.  It  won't  be 
hard  to  find  them.  The  availability  of 
vouchers  will  help  to  get  their  atten- 
tion— assuming,  of  course,  that  there  is 
sufficient  White  House  enthusiasm  for 


this  idea  and  enough  Congressional 
action  to  make  it  happen. 

2.  Set  up  a  training  program  for 
AmeriCorps  volunteers  to  help  other  vol- 
unteers learn  how  to  tutor  people  who 
need  help  if  they  are  to  escape  the  lowest 
literacy  levels.  Many  of  them  have  been 
faking  it  for  most  of  their  adult  lives,  pre- 
tending to  be  able  to  read  when  they  can- 
not. They  will  have  to  let  go  of  their 
dodge  devices,  drop  their  visual  crutches 
and  become  independently  capable  of 
reading  print,  interpreting  graphs  and 
making  change.  This  requires  pedagogi- 
cal methods  that  trainee  tutors  could  pick 
up  in  about  three  weeks.  Just  as  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  spent  summers  at  the 
Georgetown  LTniversity  School  of 
Languages  and  Linguistics  back  in  the 
1%0's  to  acquire  the  language  skills  they 
needed  to  function  in  foreign  settings, 
now  AmeriCorps  volunteers  could  spend 
a  few  weeks  on  a  college  campus  to  learn 
how  to  help  lift  adults  from  low  literacy 
levels. 

3.  Run  a  pilot  project  along  these 
lines  at  a  place  like  Loyola  University  in 
New  Orleans.  It  would  be  great  if  con- 
cern for  the  disproportionately  high 
number  of  citizens  at  the  lowest  literacy 
levels  in  that  city  prompted  local  elected 
officials  and  their  representatives  in 
Washington  to  come  up  with  a  pilot  pro- 
ject targeted  on  people  there,  one  that 
would  attract  federal  funding  for  this 
voucher  idea  and  the  tutor-training 
component.  According  to  statistics  avail- 
able through  Loyola's  Lindy  Boggs 
National  Center  on  Community 
Literacy,  more  than  215,000  adults  in 
the  five-county  metropolitan  area  of 
New  Orleans  function  at  the  lowest  of 
five  levels  of  adult  literacy.  In  New 
Orleans  itself,  about  40  percent  of  those 
16  years  of  age  and  older  fall  into  the 
lowest  literacy  categoiy. 

It  might  just  be  possible  for  New 
Orleans  to  convert  its  high  negative  on 
the  literacy  scale  into  a  strong  positive 
argument  for  federal  assistance  that 
would  enable  the  city  to  show  the  rest  of 
the  nation  how  to  rescue  citizens  who 
were  left  behind  a  decade  or  more  ago 
from  cripplingly  low  levels  of  literacy. 

William  J.  Byron 
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An  arena  of  dialogue  and  conversion 


The  Truly  Catholic 
University 

-  BY  RICHARD  G.  MALLOY  - 

Catholic  universities  are  not  "really"  Catholic.  So,  at  least,  charges 
Burton  Bollag,  writing  in  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  in  April. 
As  one  who  is  on  the  front  lines  in  the  classroom  and  in  campus 
ministry  and  lives  in  a  freshman  dorm  at  Saint  Joseph's  University  in 
Philadelphia,  I  can  attest  that  this  Jesuit  university  is  truly  Catholic,  not 
in  a  seminary  style,  but  in  the  more  important  spirit  of  the  apostolic  constitution  Ex 
Corde  Eccksiae,  a  papal  document  on  Catholic  higher  education  issued  in  1990.  We  at 


RICHARD  G.  MALLOY,  S.J.,  is  interim  director  of  campus  ministry  and  assistant  professor  of 
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ome  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pt  1 :4).  We  want 
m  to  experience  Catholicism  as  a  viable  pathway  to 
mate  union  with  God.  We  attest  that  Catholic  social 
:hing  has  much  to  offer  through  its  analysis  of  the  con- 
lporary  condition  of  our  world.  Indeed,  most  intelli- 
it  young  adults  find  that  body  of  thought  interesting, 
•iguing  and  attractive.  We  hope  our  students  begin  to 
lize  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  a  fascinating,  lifegiving, 
e  alternative  to  the  hedonistic,  materialistic  and  nihilis- 
ways  of  life  offered  them  by  other  cultural  currents 
id  which  we  all  swim. 

idents'  Lives  as  Mission  Territory 

is  is  my  mission  territory,  deep  in  the  imaginations,  the 
ds  and  hearts  of  today's  millennial  generation.  We  take 
at  the  Catholic  parents  and  Catholic  schools  of  today 
d  to  us:  on  the  whole,  rather  ill-informed,  only  partly 
averted  and  often  quite  confused  young  adult  Catholics, 
Dean  Hoge  described  them  in  Young  Adult  Catholics 
01). 

College  is  the  last  stop  for  these  students  before  the 
"kaday  world  gets  them  for  the  next  50  years.  Our  mis- 
i  is  to  present  them  with  the  Catholic  faith  while  they 
attending  a  university.  Here  what  "Catholic"  means  has 
ake  into  account  and  engage  the  real  students  at  hand, 
young  people  who  are  the  reason  for  any  university's 
itence  and  mission.  These  young  adults  are  moving 
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Saint  Joseph's  are  mission-driven  and  engaged  in  the 
struggle  to  convert  young  people,  many  of  whom  have  not 
yet  fully  incorporated  the  Catholic  faith  into  their  ways  of 
thinking  and  being. 

To  those  who  want  to  start  up  seminaries  for  lay  peo- 
ple, where  students  attend  daily  Mass  and  pray  the  Rosary 
every  night,  I  say:  "Great!  But  don't  pretend  you're  reach- 
ing out  to  the  majority  of  Catholic  18-  to  24-year-olds  in 
the  U.S.A."  Such  seminary-style  schools  are  tailoring  their 
ministry  and  message  to  an  already  converted  crowd. 
Anyone  can  pretend  to  have  a  "really"  Catholic  university 
when  all  students  and  faculty  admitted  are  already  ardent- 
ly practicing  Catholics,  albeit  in  distinctly  pre-Vatican  II 
ways.  We  in  the  more  traditional  Catholic  universities  are 
engaging  today's  young  adult  Catholics  in  the  complicat- 
ed, contentious  and  controversial  "media-ized"  world 
within  which  our  students  (and  many  of  our  younger  fac- 
ulty members)  have  been  formed  and  now  live. 

"If  you  were  accused  of  being  Catholic,  would  there  be 
enough  evidence  to  convict  you?"  With  this  question,  I 
often  challenge  the  students  in  my  classes  at  Saint  Joseph's 
University  or  during  the  evening  programs  on  "basic 
Catholicism"  we  run  in  the  dorms.  We  want  the  young 
adults,  many  of  them  only  nominally  Catholic,  to  ponder 
and  pursue  the  intrinsic  power  and  promise  of  our 
Catholic  way  of  being.  Our  desire  is  that  they  come  to 
know  the  living  God  who  offers  us  the  opportunity  to 
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become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  (2  Pt  1 :4).  We  want 
them  to  experience  Catholicism  as  a  viable  pathway  to 
ultimate  union  with  God.  We  attest  that  Catholic  social 
teaching  has  much  to  offer  through  its  analysis  of  the  con- 
temporary condition  of  our  world.  Indeed,  most  intelli- 
gent young  adults  find  that  body  of  thought  interesting, 
intriguing  and  attractive.  We  hope  our  students  begin  to 
realize  that  the  Catholic  faith  is  a  fascinating,  lifegiving, 
sane  alternative  to  the  hedonistic,  materialistic  and  nihilis- 
tic ways  of  life  offered  them  by  other  cultural  currents 
amid  which  we  all  swim. 

Students'  Lives  as  Mission  Territory 

This  is  my  mission  territory,  deep  in  the  imaginations,  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  today's  millennial  generation.  We  take 
what  the  Catholic  parents  and  Catholic  schools  of  today 
send  to  us:  on  the  whole,  rather  ill-informed,  only  partly 
converted  and  often  quite  confused  young  adult  Catholics, 
as  Dean  Hoge  described  them  in  Young  Adult  Catholics 
(2001). 

College  is  the  last  stop  for  these  students  before  the 
workaday  world  gets  them  for  the  next  50  years.  Our  mis- 
sion is  to  present  them  with  the  Catholic  faith  while  they 
are  attending  a  university.  Here  what  "Catholic"  means  has 
to  take  into  account  and  engage  the  real  students  at  hand, 
the  young  people  who  are  the  reason  for  any  university's 
existence  and  mission.  These  young  adults  are  moving 
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through  the  slow  and  multidirectional  processes  of  human 
development.  Faith  must  be  presented  where  these  young 
people  are,  not  where  we  think  they  ought  to  be. 

As  a  Jesuit  on  a  university  campus  today,  I  am  immersed 
in  the  cultural  world  of  young  adults.  (Come  and  spend  a 
weekend  in  the  dorms!)  It  is  here  that  we  strive  to  point  our 
students  toward  the  divine  at  the  depths  of  human  experi- 
ence. To  do  so  is  not  easy.  I  am  trying  to  reach  a  generation 
formed  in  the  turbulent  waves  of  the  postmodern  world,  a 
social  order  without  foundations,  lacking  clear,  unques- 
tionable authorities,  devoid  of  communally  accepted, 
bedrock  tryths.  For  these  young  adults,  there  have  always 
been  1 00  channels  and  the  immensity  of  the  Internet.  They 
know  music  lyrics  much  more  intimately  than  Scripture 
passages,  movie  scenes  (often  word  for  word)  more  than 
church  rituals,  and  are  convinced  that  capitalism  is  real  and 
operative  while  unable  to  give  a  cogent  definition  of  grace. 
Capitalism  makes  demands  on  their  lives.  Students  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  never  getting  a  high-paying  job,  yet  sal- 
vation in  Christ  is  a  vague  notion  at  best.  The  gospel  of  the 
Donald  too  often  trumps  the  call  of  the  good  news  of  Jesus. 

Partly  because  of  their  intense  focus  on  getting  ahead 
and  "making  it,"  most  Catholic  students  reveal  a  daunting 
ignorance  of  our  tradition's  beliefs  and  practices,  though 
they  exhibit  an  intimate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  what 
was  needed  to  get  into  a  top  tier  university.  A  Catholic  stu- 
dent at  an  Ivy  League  university  once  phoned  me,  looking 
for  help  with  an  art  history  paper.  The  question:  "Who 
denied  Jesus,  was  it  Peter  or  was  it  Paul,  and  if  you  don't 
know,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  look  it  up?"  Even  though 
many  cannot  name  the  four  Gospels,  college  students  can 
quote  verbatim  from  episodes  of  "The  Simpsons"  that  deal 
with  religion. 

Some  charge  that  Catholic  students  "lose  the  faith" 
while  in  college.  In  fact,  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
"Catholic"  students  coming  to  Catholic  universities  see  the 
practice  of  the  faith  as  central  to  their  lives.  Most  students 
I  have  met  hold  some  basic  hope  that  there  is  a  God.  But  a 
commitment  to  Jesus  elicits  subtle  resistance.  Somehow 
young  people  sense  that  a  real  relationship  with  Jesus 
entails  certain  radical  challenges  to  the  behaviors  taken  for 
granted  by  too  many  college  students  raised  on  endless 
showings  of  "Animal  House."  Cheating  on  tests,  or  on  sig- 
nificant others,  is  too  present  a  pain  for  some,  too  easy  a 
way  out  for  many.  From  experience  they  know  the  loneli- 
ness, emptiness  and  dangers  of  the  dynamics  of  "friends 
with  benefits"  and  "hooking  up."  Obviously,  seriously  fol- 
lowing Jesus  contradicts  the  practice  of  consuming  copious 
amounts  of  alcohol  and  drugs  on  campus.  Most  important, 
students  sense  that  the  radical  call  for  social  justice  voiced 
by  Jesus  and  the  church  contradicts  their  current  life  goals: 
money,  affluence  and  comfort. 
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New  for  Advent  and 
Christmas  2004 


The  Catholic  Church  as  an  institution  is  not  an  easy  sell 
to  the  majority  of  this  millennial  generation.  A  mall  culture 
inculcates  in  them  (and  in  their  parents)  an  expectation  that 
you  can  and  ought  to  "have  it  your  way,"  as  at  a 
McDonald's.  An  uncompromising,  legalistic,  rules-bound 
Catholicism  is  not  only  incomprehensible  to  these  young 
people,  it  is  appallingly  unattractive.  Denying  women 
access  to  real  power  in  the  organization  makes  church  lead- 
ers seem  out  of  touch  with  the  real  world  in  which  women 
teach,  preach  and  lead  in  our  society.  Faculty  members  live 
in  a  professional  world  in  which  the  right  of  women  to  be 
treated  equally  is  a  given.  Bishops  do  not  inhabit  this  sort 
of  universe.  Bishops,  who  have  had  such  difficulty  handling 
clergy  scandals,  do  not  impress  such  faculty  members,  or 
those  in  their  20's,  who  are  looking  for  leadership  in  their 
lives.  Even  when  our  bishops  take  a  prophetic  stance,  as 
they  did  in  2003  by  opposing  the  war  with  Iraq,  faculty  and 
young  people  are  not  paying  any  more  attention  than  their 
parents  paid  earlier  to  the  church's  teaching  on  birth  con- 
trol. Many  faculty  members  think  the  church  is  simply  not 
listening  to  their  questions  about  power  and  the  status  of 
lay  people  in  the  institution.  Even  worse,  young  adults  are 
not  greatly  interested  in  these  questions.  Catholic  univer- 
sities in  the  21st  century  present  a  challenging  pastoral  sit- 
uation: How  should  we  respond? 

Our  Response:  Dialogue  and  Diversity 

Too  many  conservative  Catholics  imagine  we  can  dictate 
Catholicism  to  young  adults.  Monologues  are  safe.  The 
speaker,  that  is  to  say,  the  authority,  can  control  the  dis- 
course. What  a  monologue  cannot  provide  is  an  arena  with- 
in which  a  young  adult  can  formulate,  choose  and  live  out  a 
free  response. 

The  goal  ought  to  be  to  engage  young  adults  in  dia- 
logue. Dialogues  are  risk}',  especially  in  settings  where 
diversity  is  valued.  Jesuit  leadership  at  the  society's  34th 
General  Congregation  (1995)  called  for  "dialogue,  a  spiri- 
tual conversation  of  equal  partners,  that  opens  human 
beings  to  the  core  of  their  identity."  John  Paul  II,  in  Ex 
Corde  Eccksiue,  also  champions  dialogue:  "A  Catholic  uni- 
versity must  become  more  attentive  to  die  cultures  of  the 
world  of  today,  and  to  the  various  cultural  traditions  exist- 
ing within  the  church  in  a  way  that  will  promote  a  continu- 
ous and  profitable  dialogue  between  the  Gospel  and  mod- 
ern society." 

Dialogues  lead  to  conversions.  In  the  same  way  that 
churches  should  be  hospitals  for  sinners  and  not  showcases 
for  saints,  our  universities  should  be  developers  of  dialogue 
and  schools  for  searchers,  not  "camps  for  conservative 
Catholics"  or  "oracles  of  orthodoxy."  Young  adults  trying  to 
ascertain  what  our  faith  means  and  how  it  is  to  be  lived  out 
are  not  accepting  simple  answers  from  the  simple-minded. 
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Priests  Host  May  and  July  2005 
Departures  for  a  2-Week 

Alaska 
Cruise 

And  Pacific  Northwest  Vacation 

On  May  24,  2005  join  your  Spiritual  Director  Father 
Mel  Bennett,  pastor  of  St.  Bernard  Catholic  Church  in 
Crawfordsville,  Indiana,  on  this  15-day  vacation  including 
a  seven-day  deluxe  Alaska  Cruise  with  Holland  America 
Line  and  a  seven-day  Pacific  Northwest  vacation.  Or 
travel  during  the  peak  season  for  $300  more  departing 
July  22,  2005  with  your  spiritual  Director  Msgr.  Kenneth 
Steffen  co-pastor  of  six  parishes  in  the  Springfield,  Illinois 
Diocese.  Mass  will  be  celebrated  daily  on  board  ship 
for  those  in  the  group  who  wish  to  participate. 

Your  group  will  fly  into  Seattle  for  a  night  before  a 
scenic  motor  coach  drive  to  Vancouver  where  you'll  board 
your  five-star  Holland  America  Line  cruise  ship.  Next, 
travel  through  a  wondrous  maze  of  forested  island 
and  glacier  carved  fjords,  past  charming  coastal 
villages,  migrating  whales  and  calving  glaciers  to 
Juneau,  Skagway,  Ketchikan  and  spectacular  Glacier 
Bay.  After  the  cruise  you'll  start  a  six-night  motor  coach 
tour  visiting  British  Columbia,  the  Cascade  Mountains; 
Washington;  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam;  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene; 
Montana;  Yellowstone  (Old  Faithful)  and  Grand  Teton 
National  Parks;  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming;  Idaho  Falls; 
Utah;  the  Great  Salt  Lake;  Mormon  Tabernacle;  and  more. 
You'll  fly  home  after  a  night  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Prices  for 
this  15-day  vacation  start  at  only  $1698  (per  person, 
double  occupancy)  including  port  charges  and  taxes,  and 
includes  lots  of  escorted  motor  coach  sightseeing 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  seven-day  deluxe 
Alaska  cruise,  seven  nights  in  quality  hotels,  transfers, 
and  baggage  handling.  Airfare  is  extra. 

$100  deposits  are  now  due. 
Friends  and  family  are  welcome. 
For  information,  reservations,  brochure, 
and  Father  s  letter  call: 

'YOUR  MAN'  TOURS 
1-800-968-7626 

Carefree  Vacations  Since  1 967!  Open  7  days  a  Week 


When  the  church  deems  premarital  sex  immoral,  those  who 
promulgate  the  teaching  need  cogent  arguments  to  support 
this  view.  (There  are  many  such  arguments,  but  too  many 
church  officials  fail  to  articulate  them  in  a  style  comprehen- 
sible to  the  MTV  generation.)  When  the  excesses  of  "unbri- 
dled capitalism"  are  decried,  those  who  present  the  teaching 
must  have  answers  to  the  questions  posed  by  young  adults 
raised  in  an  era  of  right-wing  talk  radio.  If  the  institutional 
church  is  going  to  refuse  dialogue,  and  decrees  that  the  issue 
of  women  priests  cannot  even  be  discussed,  one  should  not 
be  surprised  when  faculty  and  young  people  shake  their 
bewildered.heads  and  sadly  walk  away. 

Lost  in  all  the  bombastic  rhetoric  and  charges  of  "not 
being  really  Catholic"  is  a  celebration  of  the  pluralism  that 
has  always  strengthened,  not  threatened,  truly  Catholic 
ways  of  life.  Thomas  Clarke,  S.J.,  once  articulated  the 
argument  that  we  need  schools  steeped  in  the  practice  of 
theological  reflection  to  overcome  the  limitations  of  reli- 
gious education  done  in  strictly  seminary  styles  or  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  absolutely  academic  theology. 
Seminary-style  colleges,  where  the  Catholic  tradition  and 
answers  are  simply  passed  on  unquestioned  and  unexam- 
ined, may  be  welcomed  by  a  small  number  of  Catholics,  but 
only  a  miniscule  percentage  of  today's  Catholic  students 
will  opt  for  that  kind  of  college  experience.  Theology 
departments  can  avoid  the  responsibility  and  challenge  of 
catechesis,  but  the  question  arises:  why  do  we  require  stu- 
dents to  take  three  theology  courses?  To  foster  their  ongo- 
ing conversion,  the  vast  majority  of  Catholic  students  need 
creatively  Catholic  universities  that  lead  and  engage  stu- 
dents and  faculty  in  theological  reflection  in  all  areas  of 
human  learning. 

Theological  reflection  is  a  dialogue  about  God  and  how 
God  relates  to  all  that  we  humans  hope  for  and  endeavor  to 
achieve.  It  is  also  a  dialogue  about  God  in  ways  that  lead  to 
personal  and  social  transformation.  Theological  reflection 
permeates  all  really  Catholic  classes,  courses,  service  learn- 
ing opportunities  and  service  projects  overtly,  or  more  sub- 
tly, in  ways  the  mysterious  Holy  Spirit  uses.  Visit  a  creative- 
ly Catholic  university  and  you  will  see  a  vast  array  of  pro- 
grams, professors  and  people  doing  theological  reflection  in 
a  wide  variety  of  ways.  The  fact  that  students  recite  the 
Rosary  every  day  is  not  proof  that  a  place  is  "really"  Catholic. 
Catholicism  as  a  tradition  of  thought,  a  faith  vision  and  a 
vibrant,  justice-fostering  way  of  life  is  best  experienced 
through  theological  reflection  in  multiple  arenas. 

In  previous  eras,  Jesuits  and  other  Catholic  educators 
could  be  like  bass  fishermen.  When  you're  going  for  bass, 
and  they  are  biting,  you  can  throw  out  any  old  lure  and  the 
fish  smack  it.  Today  we  have  to  be  more  subtle  and  precise, 
more  like  trout  fishermen.  You  can  float  a  fly  right  by  a 
trout's  nose,  and  if  it  is  not  what  they  are  biting  on  that  day, 
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you'll  fail  to  catch  anything.  In  the  same 
wav,  we  cannot  he  anachronistic  in  our 
efforts  to  attract  the  majority  of  today's 
young  Catholic  adults.  We  must  be  as 
willing,  ready  and  able  to  discuss  "Wall 
Street,"  "American  Pie"  and  "Dogma"  as 
to  discuss  "The  Mission,"  "The  Apostle" 
and  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ."  Young 
Catholic  adults  have  questions  about  faith 
and  the  church,  questions  often  rooted  in 
their  experience  of  21st-century  life  and 
culture.  To  ignore  those  questions  and 
attempt  to  impose  poorly  understood  rit- 
ual practices  on  uncomprehending  20- 
year-olds  is  not  really  Catholic.  Such  blind 
ritualism  frustrates  rather  than  fosters 
conversion. 

A  faith  that  does  not  stay  close  to 
perennial  questions  is  no  faith  at  all.  Faith 
flourishes  in  the  search  for  God,  and  in 
communion  with  others  working  for  jus- 
tice through  love.  A  faith  with  all  the 
answers  is  nothing  more  than  an  ideology; 
and,  as  we  saw  all  too  often  in  the  bloody 
20th  century,  when  ideologies  roam  the 
earth,  men,  women  and  children  are 
killed.  Simplistic,  unquestioned,  unexam- 
ined faiths  become  ideologies.  The  sad 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  ideologies 
imposed  brutally  on  people  destroy  free- 
dom, and  true  freedom  is  the  essence  of 
real  Catholicism.  "For  freedom  Christ  has 
set  us  free"  (Gal  5:1). 

Freedom  means  accepting  people 
where  they  are  on  their  life  journey.  Any 
school  can  accept  only  the  already  con- 
verted and  claim  to  be  "really"  Catholic. 
The  rest  of  us  courageously  take  up  the 
mission  of  reaching  out  to  today's 
Catholic  young  adults,  especially  those 
who  are  not  fully  formed  in  our  Catholic 
faith.  We  take  the  young  adult  Catholics 
who  actually  live  in  the  United  States 
today,  and  labor  to  continue  the  transfor- 
mation in  Christ  begun  in  their  family  life, 
school  experiences  and  parish  settings. 
For  intelligent,  searching,  questioning 
young  Catholics,  we  offer  the  promise  of 
freedom,  the  revelation  of  service  and  the 
challenge  of  Christ.  Anyone  who  wants  a 
really  Catholic  education  is  welcome  to 
apply.  @ 
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Important  new  books  from  th 


William  Howard  Taft 
Confident  Peacemaker 

David  H.  Burton 

William  Howard  Tatr  as  an  international 
statesman  was  far  more  progressive  than 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  years  1LH7- 
1918  and  tar  more  practical  minded  than 
Woodrow  Wilson.  He  advocated  what 
may  clearly  he  discerned  as  a  prototype 
of  the  United  Nations.  All  this  and  more  is  spelled  out  in  Confident 
Peacemaker.  Tatt  challenged  Roosevelt's  ultra-nationalism  and  had 
serious  doubts  about  Wilson's  ultra-moralism  in  matters  of  real  politik. 
His  vision  was  extraordinary,  as  this  landmark  study  shows,  by  relying 
on  historical  analysis,  supplemented  by  ample  documentation. 

ISBN:  0-916101-51-7  I  Cloth  I  pp  185  I  $29.95 
ISBN:  0-916101-50-9  I  Paper  I  rr  185  I  $19.95 


A  Gathering  of  Evidence 

Essays  on 
William  Faulkner's 
Intruder  in  the  Dust 

Edited  by  Michel  Gresset 
and  Patrick  Samway,  S.J . 

Among  the  stars  in  the  American  literary 
firmament,  Faulkner's  has  remained 
consistently  bright.  This  volume  of  12  essays  focusing  on  Intruder  in  the 
Dust  (1948)  makes  available  to  students  of  Faulkner  the  best  criticism 
about  this  novel,  thus  aiding  appreciation  of  this  work  in  different 
contexts  and  from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  A  Gathering  of  Evidence 
offers  methodological  evidence  for  evaluating  a  novel  that  is,  in  itself, 
a  detective  story  whose  resolution  depends  upon  securing  appropri- 
atelegal  c\  idence. 


ISBN:  0-916101-46-0  I  Cloth  I  276  rP 
Co-published  by:  Saint  Joseph's  University  Press  and  Fordham  University  Press 


$M.OO 


From  Awareness 
To  Action 

The  Eimeagram,  Emotional 
Intelligence,  and  Change: 
A  Guide  to  Improving 
Performance 

Robert  Tallon  and  Mario  Sikora 

Innovative  in  its  approach  and 
application,  From  Awareness  to  Action  brings  together  the 
Enneagram,  emotional  intelligence,  and  the  Enneagram  Change 
Cycle  to  create  an  enormously  useful  tool  for  improving 
performance  in  any  field. 

"From  Awareness  to  Action  helps  people  identify  and  correct  the 
fatal  flaws  that  can  derail  so  many  careers.  It  takes  you  step  by  step 
through  a  process  that  helps  you  work  from  your  strengths,  stay  on 
track,  and  reach  your  potential." 

-  Michele  Abel,  AVP,  Human  Resources,  CIGNA 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58966-070-6  I  paper  I  $24-95 


Becoming  a 
Bat  Mitzvah 

A  Treasury  of  Stories 
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Becoming  a 
Bat  Mitzvah 

A  Treasury  of  Stories 

Amine  Cumsky  Weiss 

"The  book  is  a  fascinating  collection 
of  stories  and  anecdotes  from  around  the 
world  on  the  joy  and  meaning  of  the  Bat 
Mitzvah.  It  is  expressed  through  the  eyes 
of  the  grandparent,  the  parent  and  the 
child,  and  as  such  elevates  the  experience  from  tradition  to  fulfillment." 

"For  an  older  generation,  it  will  harken  back  to  their  first  truly 
intimate  experience  with  God.  For  the  younger  generation,  it  will 
represent  their  first  personal  experience  with  the  glory  that  is  Judaism."  - 

"I  have  never  read  anything  quite  like  it." 

-  Mark  Silverberg,  Executive  Director 
Jewish  Federation  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  Scranton,  PA 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58966-065-X  I  paper  I  $19.95 
ISBN:  1-58966-074-9   I  hardcover  I  $45.00 
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p:  610-660-3400  I  f:  610-660-3410 
www.sj  u.edii/sj  upress 


University  of  Scranton  Press 

p:  800  941  3081  I  f:  800  941  8804 
www.scranronpress.com 


Fordham  University  Press 
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In  the 

Richness 
of  the  Earth 

A  History  of 
the  Archdiocese 
of  Milwaukee 
1843-1958 

Steven  M.  Avella 


In  the  Richness  of  the  Earth  is  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee.  As  it  covers  the  years 
from  the  foundation  of  the  diocese  in  1843  to  the  eve  of  Vatican 
II  in  1958,  this  hook  provides  a  panorama  of  the  people,  events, 
and  distinctive  circumstances  that  have  shaped  Catholic  life  and 
identity  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  richly  illustrated  with  rare  photos 
from  a  variety  of  archives  and  personal  collections. 

Steven  M.  Avella  is  a  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee 
and  an  associate  professor  of  history  at  Marquette  University. 

"A  good  balance  between  the  imperatives  of  being  a  'good  read' 
and  serving  as  a  reference  work  to  be  used  to  look  up  specific 
pieces  of  information  ...  [a]  straight-forward  approach  to  the 
personalities  and  characters  of  prominent  members  of  the 
hierarchy,  clergy,  and  laity  ....  it  may  ruffle  a  few  feathers 

-  John  Buenker,  Professor  of  History 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Parkside 

Marquette  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-87462-077-5   I  paper  I  $45.00  I  812  pp. 
530  illustrations  and  tables   I   Urban  Studies  Series  =1 

Genetics 
and  Ethics 

An  Interdisciplinary  Study 

Edited  by  Gerard  Magill 

Sixteen  original  essays  are  a  critical 
guide  to  many  issues  at  the  heart  of 
genetics  technology — and  our  genetics 
future.  This  book  offets  much-needed  guidance  for  those  faced 
with  making  increasingly  difficult  decisions  about  ethics  and  genetics. 

Saint  Louis  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-9652929-7-5  I  paper  I  $24-00 
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The  Ground 
Beneath  the  Cross 

The  Theology  of 
Ignacio  Ellacuria 

r,n    Kevin  F.  Burke,  S.J . 

I  "A  thoroughly  researched,  carefully 

presented  and  truly  'living'  discussion 
I  of  [Ellacuria's]  work.  Burke  advances 
Ellacuria's  theology,  even  as  he  is 
presenting  it.  Himself  clearly  moved  by  'compassionate  reason,' 
Burke  offers  us  hope  that  this  crucially  important  lineage  of 
liberative  reflection  and  praxis  will  continue." 

—  Modem  Theology 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58901-021-3    I   paper   I  $26.95 
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Heidegger,  Holderlin,  and 

the  Subject  of  Poetic  Language 


Heidegger, 

Holderlin, 

and  the  Subject  of 

Poetic  Language 

Jennifer  Anna  Gosetti-Ferencei 


"Tbe  perennially  interesting  complex  of 
GJ         topics-Heidegget's  thought,  Holderlin's 
thought  and  poetry,  Heidegger's  reading 
of  Holderlin's  poetry-is  here  enriched  by  a  fourth  meditation, 
written  against  the  grain:  Jennifer  Gosetti-Ferencei  reads  Heidegger's 
thought  in  the  light  of  Holderlin's  poetry  and  theoretical  writings. 
The  outcome  is  a  defense  and  justification  of  poetic  subjectivity  at 
once  subtle  and  exhilarating.  Heidegger,  Holderlin,  and  the  Subject  of 
Poetic  Language  is  composed  with  admirable  passion,  erudition,  and 
conceptual  flair.  It  will  be  indispensable  for  students  of  continental 
philosophy,  literature,  and  literary  theory." 

-  Stanley  Corngold,  Princeton  University 

Fordham  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-8232-2360-4  I  hardcover  I  $65.00 
Perspectives  in  Continental  Philosophy,  No.  38 
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The  Mystery 
of  Lonergan 


BY  RICHARD  M.  LIDDY 


BERNARD  LONERGAN'S 
writings  are  notoriously 
difficult.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  I  have 
noticed  eyes  roll  upward  at  the 
very  mention  of  his  name — as  il 
someone  had  brought  up  the  topic 
of  nuclear  physics.  This  only 
makes  the  depth  of  people's  attach- 
ment to  his  thought  rather  myste- 
rious. After  all,  in  the  context  of 
present  crises,  what  value  is  there 
in  epistemology?  What  good  is 
cognitive  theory  for  what  ails  the 
world?  The  way  Tertullian  put  it 
was,  "What  does  Athens  have  to  do 
with  Jerusalem?" 

And  yet,  since  Lonergan  s  death 
in  1984,  there  has  slowly  developed 
a  more  and  more  extensive 
"Lonergan  network"  throughout 
the  world.  The  Lonergan  Research 
Institute  in  Toronto,  containing  the 
Lonergan  archives,  is  presently  col- 
laborating with  the  University  of 
Toronto  Press  in  publishing  the  25 
volumes  of  the  Collected  Works  of 
Bernard  Lonergan.  There  are 
Lonergan  centers  in  Boston, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Los  Vngeles, 
Ottawa,  -  Sydney,  Dublin,  Naples 
and  elsewhere — most  with  their 
own  Web  sites.  There  are  journals, 
newsletters,  yearly  conferences — 
all  dedicated  to  drawing  out  the 
implications  of  his  thought. 

WTiy  this  growing  influence?  Those  of  us  who  were  his 
students  in  Rome  in  the  1950's  and  60s  knew  him  as  a  rather 
un-prepossessing  Jesuit  teacher  who  spoke  with  a  pro- 
nounced Canadian  accent  and  had  a  certain  "grandfatherly" 
mien,  albeit  at  times  a  somewhat  "crusty"  granddad  who  did 
not  suffer  fools  lightly.  I  had  him  for  two  semesters,  for  cours- 
es on  the  Trinity  and  on  Christ,  in  1961-2.  There  were  about 
650  of  us  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Gregorian  University,  and 
Lonergan  s  lectures — in  Latin — were  certainly  over  the  heads 
of  most  of  us.  The  pedagogical  conditions  at  "the  Greg"  in 
those  days  were  not  conducive  to  "interactive  learning,"  to 
>ay  the  least,  and  yet  something  special  came  through.  His 
station  of  the  Trinitarian  life  gave  us  a  glimmer  of  how 

V1SGR.  RICHARD  M.  LIDDY  is  director  of  the  Center  for  Catholic 
Studies  at  Seton  Hall  University,  South  Orange,  N.J. 


our  lives  are  caught  up  in  the  mystery  of  infinite  love.  He 
taught  us  that  somehow  our  own  thinking  and  acting  is  a 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  Father,  the  eternally  spoken 
Word  and  the  Spirit  proceeding  as  love  from  grasped  mean- 
ing. 

Bill  Shea,  now  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Religion, 
Ethics  and  Culture  at  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  once  drew  what  I  consider  an  accurate 
portrait: 

Bernard  Lonergan  looked  like  a  man  who  knew 
what  he  was  doing  and  enjoyed  it.  In  the  score  of 
times  I  saw  him,  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  him. 
That  is  understandable,  perhaps,  because  he  was  the 
big  man  in  my  small  world.  But  he  was  not  what  one 
would  expect  a  great  teacher  to  be.  He  had  none  of 
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the  sense  of  theatrical  drama,  no  flash,  no  bamboo- 
zle, none  of  the  Great  Man  aura.  He  had  a 
monotonous  voice;  his  hands  shook  distractingly;  he 
looked  overweight,  not  at  all  prepossessing  in  his 
physical  appearance,  and  he  had  little  physical  grace. 
Oddly,  then,  it  was  a  pleasure  listening  to  him  and 
watching  him.  I  think  it  was  because  he  was  very 
smart  and  clear  about  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  did 
it  with  pleasure.  In  the  academic  world  one  does  not 
often  run  into  really  smart  people,  though  one  regu- 
larly does  run  into  intelligent  and  capable  people.  I 
had  the  conviction,  both  from  the  time  I  read  Insight 
and  from  the  first  time  I  listened  to  him  lecture  and 
answer  questions,  that  he  was  the 
smartest  person  I  had  run  into. 


Doctrine  of  Ideas,  by  an  Oxford  don,  John  Alexander  Stewart, 
led  him  to  understand  Plato,  not  as  a  proponent  of  "forms  in 
the  sky,"  but  rather  as  a  methodologist — asking  and  answer- 
ing questions  that  promote  understanding.  This  was  rein- 
forced by  his  reading  of  the  early  "Platonic"  dialogues  of 
Augustine,  who,  on  the  way  to  his  religious  conversion,  had 
been  himself  influenced  by  "some  books  of  the  Platonists"  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  386.  These  writers — Newman, 
Plato  and  Augustine — gave  Lonergan  what  Peter  Brown 
noted  that  Augustine  obtained  from  the  Platonists:  that  is,  the 
one  essential  tool  for  any  serious  autobiography,  "a  theory  of 
the  dynamics  of  the  soul  that  made  sense  of  his  experience." 
In  1933  Lonergan  was  sent  to  study  at  the  Gregorian  in 


Life  and  Work 

Bernard  Lonergan  was  born  in 
Buckingham,  Ontario,  on  Dec.  17,  1904. 
He  attended  the  ungraded  elementary 
school  there,  run  by  the  Brothers  of 
Christian  Instruction.  At  the  age  of  13,  he 
went  on  to  board  at  the  Jesuit  high  school 
and  junior  college  of  Loyola  in  Montreal; 
and  on  July  22,  1922,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  Guelph  in  Ontario. 
Four  years  later  he  was  sent  to  study  phi- 
losophy at  Heythrop  College  in  England, 
where  he  found  the  Suarezian  scholasti- 
cism taught  there  incomprehensible.  He 
"took  refuge"  in  Newman. 

"My  fundamental  mentor  and  guide 
has  been  John  Henry  Newman's  Grammar 
of  Assent.  I  read  that  in  my  third  year  phi- 
losophy (at  least  the  analytic  parts)  about 
five  times  and  found  solutions  for  my 
problems.  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
philosophy  that  was  being  taught  and 
found  Newman's  presentation  to  be  some- 
thing that  fitted  in  with  the  way  I  knew 
things."  Elsewhere  he  wrote  of  Newman's 
influence:  "Newman's  remark  that  ten 
thousand  difficulties  do  not  make  a  doubt 
has  served  me  in  good  stead.  It  encouraged 
me  to  look  difficulties  squarely  in  the  eye, 
while  not  letting  them  interfere  with  my 
vocation  or  my  faith." 

From  Newman  he  came  to  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  process  of  human  judg- 
ing; but  it  was  from  the  early  dialogues  of 
Plato  and  Augustine  that  he  came  to  appre- 
ciate the  act  of  understanding.  Plato's 
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Donald  Cozzens 

Faith  That  Dares  to  Speak 

In  Faith  That  Dares  to  Speak,  Donald  Cozzens 
addresses  the  laity's  role  in  challenging  a 
feudal  church  to  embrace  accountability  and 
transparency  and  to  bring  light  where  there 
is  now  darkness.  Awakened  to  their  dignity 
and  responsibility  as  full,  equal,  and  adult 
members  of  the  church.  lay  Catholics  in 
North  America  are  finding  their  voice  and 
daring  to  speak  to  church  authorities  long 
accustomed  to  deferential  obedience  and 
compliance.  Church  life,  Cozzens  believes, 
will  never  be  quite  the  same. 

SO-8 146-30 18-9       Hardcover,  144  pp.,  6x9, 
$19.95 

Available  November  2004 


"This  is  a  must  read.  Fr.  Cozzens  is  a  prophetic  voice  who  speaks  with  urgency 
of  issues  facing  today's  Church.  He  is  in  touch  and  speaks  out  of  love. " 

Abbot  Damien  Thompson 

Abbey  of  Gethsemani.  Trapplst,  Kentucky 

"It  is  a  joy  to  read  Faith  That  Dares  to  Speak  by  Father  Don  Cozzens.  Cozzens' 
lucid  writing  illuminates  and  inspires.  Open  this  book  to  any  page  and  you  will 
find  a  golden  nugget  of  inspiration  and  hope. 
James  E.  Post 

President,  Voice  of  the  Faithhil 
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Rome,  where  he  remained  until  1940,  finishing  his  doctoral 
dissertation  on  Thomas  Aquinas's  teaching  on  grace.  While 
in  Rome  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  three  Jesuit  writers,  all 
of  whom  led  him  to  Aquinas:  Peter  Hoenen,  Joseph 
Marechal  and  Bernard  Leeming.  During  Leeming's  course 
on  Christ  in  1935-36,  Lonergan  had  his  fundamental  "intel- 
lectual conversion:"  a  clarity  and  distinctness  of  apprehension 
of  die  human  act  of  understanding  as  the  door  to  knowing 
reality.  That  conversion  found  expression  in  his  Insight 
(1957),  his  Method  in  Theology  (1972)  and  his  writings  in  vari- 
ous fields.  That  conversion  led  him  to  conceive  of  Catholic 
theology  as  oriented  to  influencing  all  of  human  culture:  art, 
literature,  science,  history  the  human  sciences  and  even  eco- 
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nomic  theory.  This  interdisciplinary  and  intercultural  vision 
of  theology  took  root  in  him  during  the  1940s  and  50's,  when 
he  taught  in  the  Jesuit  seminaries  in  Canada  before  being  sent 
back  to  teach  at  the  Gregorian  in  1953. 

Insight  Into  Insight' 

In  the  fall  of  1964,  having  finished  four  years  of  theology, 
I  too  was  sent  back  to  Rome  to  obtain  my  doctorate  in  phi- 
losophy. At  the  time,  people  "in  the  know"  said  to  me, 
"Study  Lonergan,"  and  I  am  profoundly  grateful  they  did. 
Through  that  concentrated  encounter  with  his  work, 
especially  «his  700-page  Insight:  An  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,  I  changed.  The  reason  he  was  over  my  head 
when  I  had  him  as  a  young  student  was 
that  I  needed  to  change  in  order  to 
understand  what  he  was  about.  The 
core  of  Lonergan's  appeal  is  what  he 
called  "self-appropriation,"  a  personal 
act  of  taking  possession  of  one's  own 
consciousness. 

In  Insight  Lonergan  takes  the  read- 
er through  a  demanding  tour  of  mod- 
ern mathematical  physics,  but  his  point 
is  not  to  learn  physics  but  to  learn 
about  oneself.  It  is  a  question  of  com- 
ing to  understand,  through  numerous 
personal  "experiments,"  the  structure 
of  one's  own  consciousness.  "Insight 
into  insight,"  he  called  it  in  short.  One 
reason  people  are  so  committed  to  so 
exigent  a  thinker  as  Lonergan  is  that 
he  promotes  a  very  personal  act  of 
commitment,  a  commitment  to  an 
understanding  of  one's  own  self.  He 
explains: 

The  crucial  issue  is  an  experi- 
mental issue,  and  the  experi- 
ment will  be  performed  not 
publicly  but  privately....  No  one 
else,  no  matter  what  his  knowl- 
edge or  his  eloquence,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  logical  rigor  or  his 
persuasiveness,  can  do  it  for 
you.  But  though  the  act  is  pri- 
vate, both  its  antecedents  and 
its  consequents  have  their  pub- 
lic manifestation.  Winter  twi- 
light cannot  be  mistaken  for  the 
summer  noonday  sun. 

The  promise  was  extraordinary, 


looking  to  a  very  distinctive  "peak  experience."  He  wrote 
of  it  as  an  experience  of  "startling  strangeness" — and  that 
was  my  experience.  Some  35  years  later,  I  can  remember 
as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  moment  when  it  all  came  home 
to  me.  It  was  a  late  afternoon  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
1966  and  I  had  been  studying  Insight  a  good  part  of  the 
day.  I  decided  to  take  a  shower  (there  was  warm  water  dur- 
ing those  hours  of  the  day),  and  while  taking  that  shower 
it  hit  me:  "He's  talking  about  me!"  It  would  take  many 
pages  to  describe  the  content  of  that  insight,  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  what  hit  me  that  day  has  never  left  me. 
Lonergan's  main  goal  was  not  that  one  might  become  "a 
Lonerganian,"  but  that  one  might  come  to  know  one's 
own  mind  and  the  structure  of  the 
reality  that  the  mind  is  seeking  to 
know. 


of  "the  Word"  as  it  spreads  out  to  all  of  human  culture.  Such 
a  spirituality  radiates  outward  to  focus  on  the  long-term  cul- 
tural implications  of  the  Gospel.  In  an  empirically  inclined 
culture  from  which  God  is  often  so  decidedly  absent, 
Lonergan's  thought  can  open  up — even  in  the  midst  of  scien- 
tific and  scholarly  work — the  question  of  God  that  lurks  just 
below  the  surface.  The  conversion  in  our  understanding  of 
ourselves  promoted  by  Lonergan  can  break  open  the  hard- 
ened symbols  and  cliches  of  misunderstanding  that  so  often 
define  our  culture.  Besides  a  wordless  "apophatic"  spirituality7 
that  loses  itself  in  contemplation,  there  is  also  a  need  today  for 
a  "kataphatic"  spirituality  that  values  the  Word  and  shows  how 
that  Word  fits  into  our  other  human  words — sciences,  schol- 


A  Charism  for  the  Church? 

At  a  time  of  great  suffering  and  even 
tragedy  in  the  church,  it  is  very  important 
to  look  for  the  gifts  God  is  giving  to  the 
church.  One  such  gift  was — and  is — 
Bernard  Lonergan.  He  lived  in  the  20th 
century,  1904  to  1984,  but  his  thought 
will  become  even  more  influential  in  the 
21st  century.  Just  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
provided  the  language  with  which  the 
Western  church  for  800  years  largely 
came  to  understand  itself,  so  there  is  need 
for  some  such  common  language  today. 
Discussing  Aquinas's  influence  on  cul- 
ture, Lonergan  wrote: 

In  the  medieval  period  theology 
became  the  queen  of  the  sci- 
ences. But  in  the  practice  of 
Aquinas  it  was  also  the  principle 
for  the  molding  and  transform- 
ing of  a  culture.  At  a  time  when 
Arabic  and  Greek  thought  were 
penetrating  the  whole  of 
Western  culture,  he  wrote  exten- 
sive commentaries  on  numerous 
works  of  Aristotle  to  fit  a  pagan's 
science  within  a  Christian  con- 
text and  to  construct  a  world  view 
that  underpinned  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy.  To  this  paradigm  theolo- 
gy today  must  look  if  it  is  to 
achieve  its  aggiornamento. 

Lonergan's  spirituality  is  a  spirituality 
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arly  disciplines,  literature — so  that  God 
can  have  a  say  in  the  world  we  construct. 

Lonergan's  triad  of  experience, 
understanding  and  judging  is  the  subjec- 
tive side  of  Aquinas's  "potency,  form  and 
act" — and  only  by  showing  this  subjective 
side  can  we  in  the  third  millennium  arrive 
at  a  wisdom  that  links  the  disciplines  with 
the  world  of  faith.  "When  the  natural  and 
human  sciences  are  on  the  move,  when 
the  social  order  is  developing,  when  the 
everyday  dimensions  of  culture  are 
changing,"  Lonergan  wrote,  "what  is 
needed  is  not  a  dam  to  block  the  stream 
but  control  of  the  river-bed  through 
which  the  stream  must  flow." 

A  student  of  Lonergan's  thought — 
obviously  a  fan — said  to  me  not  so  long 
ago:  "There  hasn't  been  anyone  like  him 
since  Aquinas,  and  there  won't  be  anyone 
like  him  for  the  next  200  years." 
Certainly,  most  of  us  who  had  him  in  class 
in  Rome  in  the  1950's  and  60s  did  not 
think  of  him  as  "epochal,"  but  it  looks,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium,  as 
if  his  stature  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
key  to  the  "mystery"  of  Lonergan's  appeal 
is  that  he  has  provided  a  language  that 
makes  it  possible  for  persons  of  faith  to 
move  through  the  welter  of  contempo- 
rary movements  toward  an  understanding 
of  themselves,  the  universe — and  God.  As 
he  put  it  in  Insight,  "Thoroughly  under- 
stand what  it  is  to  understand,  and  not 
only  will  you  understand  the  broad  lines 
of  all  there  is  to  be  understood  but  also 
you  will  possess  a  fixed  base,  an  invariant 
pattern,  opening  upon  all  further  devel- 
opments of  understanding." 

Great  teachers  in  the  church,  like 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  Teresa  of  Avila  and 
Therese  of  Lisieux,  have  been  named 
"doctors  of  the  church."  They  have 
combined  holiness  with  the  ability  to 
teach  others  and  help  others  find  their 
way  in  the  world.  In  a  day  when  English 
is  the  lingua  franca  of  the  world,  there 
are  still  no  English-speaking  doctors  of 
the  church.  I  await  with  eagerness  the 
naming  of  John  Henry  Newman  as  such 
a  doctor,  and  I  hope  that  Bernard 
Lonergan  will  not  be  far  behind.  El 
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Relying  on  Ifrovidence 


:Y  GEORGE  M. ANDERSON 


Dozens  of  manumission  papers,  documents 
that  testify  to  the  freeing  of  a  slave,  lay  strewn 
on  the  table  in  the  archives  at  the  Baltimore 
motherhouse  of  the  Oblate  Sisters  of 
Providence.  I  was  visiting  their  archivist,  Reginald  Gerdes, 
O.S.R,  to  learn  more  about  this  remarkable  order  of 
African-American  women,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
which  is  celebrating  its  175th  anniversary  this  year.  The 

GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


congregation  owes  its  origins  to  a  French-speaking  woman 
of  color  who  fled  the  revolutionary  upheavals  of  Hispaniola, 
the  island  now  shared  by  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  early  in  the  19th  century. 

The  woman,  Sister  Reginald  explained,  was  Elizabeth 
Clarisse  Lange,  who,  after  a  time  in  Cuba,  moved  north  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  she  settled  among  other  transplants 
from  Hispaniola.  A  devout  Catholic,  she  wanted  to  begin  a 
school  for  girls,  for  whom  there  were  almost  no  education- 
al opportunities.  She  succeeded  in  starting  the  school  in  her 
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own  rented  home  in  the  Fells  Point  section  of  the  city.  It  was 
the  first  school  for  African-American  Catholic  children. 
Mother  Lange,  as  she  came  to  be  known,  was  aided  in  this 
venture  by  another  emigre  from  Hispaniola,  a  Sulpician 
priest  named  Jacques  Joubert.  He  encouraged  her  work  w  ith 
the  school  and  taught  its  catechism  classes.  The  school  grew, 
moved  and  continues  today  as  the  St.  Frances  Academy, 
located  in  a  poor  section  of  Baltimore  near  the  Maryland 
State  Prison. 

Mother  Lange s  deepest  hope,  however,  one  shared  by 
Father  Joubert,  was  to  found  a  religious  order  for  African- 
American  women.  Having  received  the  necessary  but  reluc- 
tantly given  ecclesiastical  approvals,  the  congregation  came 
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into  existence  in  1829  when  Mother  Lange  and  three  other 
women  took  the  religious  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obe- 
dience. A  number  of  the  manumission  documents  I  saw 
referred  to  young  women  who,  upon  being  officially  grant- 
ed their  freedom,  entered  the  congregation  as  novices.  One 
folder,  for  example,  contained  the  manumission  certifica- 
tion papers  of  a  Maty  West,  who  in  religious  life  took  the 
name  of  Sister  Ellen  Joseph.  It  wras  painful  to  read  them, 
because  they  brought  to  startling  life  a  period  in  the  nation's 
history  when  men,  women  and  children  were  bought  and 
sold  as  chattels.  Sister  Reginald  observed  that  on  Pratt 
Street  in  dpwntown  Baltimore,  not  far  from  where  we  sat, 
were  the  former  slave  pens,  now  the  site  of  the  city's  elabo- 
rate sports  stadium. 

The  1830  document  described  Mary 
West  as  "a  bright  mulatto  girl,  aged  about 
2 1 ,  five  feet  two  inches  high,  having  a 
large  scar  on  her  left  arm,  occasioned  by  a 
burn."  Distinguishing  physical  marks  like 
the  scar  are  frequently  noted  in  the  man- 
umission papers,  and  they  underscore  the 
dehumanization  involved  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  human  beings.  But  the 
description  goes  on  to  assert  that  Mary 
was  now  "a  free  woman  and  became  enti- 
tled to  her  freedom  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of 
manumission"  from  her  owner,  A.  P. 
West,  who,  as  was  the  custom  of  slave 
owners,  had  imposed  his  own  last  name 
on  Mary. 

These  documents  served  as  identity 
papers,  somewrhat  like  the  green  cards 
carried  by  immigrants  today.  Before  the 
Civil  War,  African-Americans  in 
Baltimore  could  be  stopped  on  the  street 
and  challenged  as  to  their  status,  much 
the  way  immigrants  in  a  number  of  states 
can  now  be  stopped  by  police  officers. 
Without  proof  of  their  freedom,  they 
could  be  detained  and  sold  back  into  slav- 
ery or  returned  to  former  owners,  who 
might  be  searching  for  them  if  they  had 
escaped  from  other  parts  of  the  South. 

Fadier  Joubert  sometimes  found  him- 
self in  the  anomalous  position  of  being 
both  slave  owner  and  seller.  One  docu- 
ment, written  in  his  own  hand,  certifies 
that  he  "sets  free  from  bondage  my  negro 
girl  Angelica  Gideon,  who  is  about  four- 
teen years  of  age."  But  his  action  was,  in 
fact,  a  maneuver  to  circumvent  the  slavery 
system.  He  had  purchased  Angelica  and 
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then  freed  her  in  order  to  ensure  that  she  could  attend  the 
St.  Frances  Academy  as  a  free  African-American  child.  His 
act  thus  forestalled  any  possible  questions  as  to  her  status  as 
free  or  slave.  Later  Angelica  entered  the  congregation  as 
Sister  Mary  Angelica.  Of  the  40  young  African-American 
women  who  joined  the  oblates  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  eight 
had  been,  like  her,  legally  viewed  as  slaves.  In  her  book  about 
this  religious  community,  Persons  of  Color  and  Religious  at  the 
Same  Time  (2003),  Diane  Batts  Morrow  explains  that  in 
some  cases — and  probably  in  Angelica's — the  girls  "inherit- 
ed their  grandmothers'  slave  status,  and  Joubert  had  bought 
their  freedom  to  avoid  legal  difficulties." 

Even  with  the  support  of  Father  Joubert,  the  going  for 
the  new  congregation  was  anything  but  smooth.  The  con- 
cept of  an  order  of  African-American  sisters — one  that  had 
the  boldness  to  begin  a  school  for  African-American  girls- 
was  so  far  from  the  view  of  nuns  then  held  by  most  Catholics 
in  Baltimore  that  the  oblates  often  heard  racist  slurs  as  they 
moved  about  the  streets  in  their  simple  black  habits.  Their 
burdens  were  increased  by  financial  struggles.  Despite  these 
struggles,  however,  besides  accepting  students  whose  free 
black  parents  could  afford  the  modest  fees,  the  sisters  also 
took  in  a  number  of  orphans  for  whom  they  received  no 
financial  support — called  "children  of  the  house."  To  sup- 
plement their  income,  the  sisters  performed  various  domes- 
tic duties  at  the  Sulpician  seminary,  a  step  not  easily  taken, 
because  they  wanted  to  be  seen  as  what  they  were — reli- 
gious, not  servants. 

With  the  death  of  Father  Joubert  1 5  years  after  the 
order's  founding,  the  archbishop  at  the  time  saw  little  point 
in  continuing  its  apostolate  of  educating  African-American 
children.  The  future  of  the  congregation  seemed  in  doubt. 
But  St.  Frances  Academy  not  only  survived;  it  grew  and  now 
maintains  a  coed  student  body  of  300,  still  in  its  19th-cen- 
tury location  on  East  Chase  Street  in  die  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  Mother  Lange's  bedroom  is  preserved  there,  a  simple 
one  with  only  the  most  basic  furniture — a  metal  bedstead,  a 
washstand  with  a  pitcher,  a  chair  with  an  open  Bible.  The 
room  is  a  living  evocation  of  the  simplicity'  and  prayerful- 
ness  of  her  life  as  a  vowed  religious. 

Although  today's  students  at  the  academy  are  what  Sister 
Reginald  described  as  average,  over  90  percent  go  on  to  col- 
lege, with  a  graduation  rate  there  of  over  80  percent. 
Ironically,  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  academy's  sur- 
vival came  in  die  mid-20th  century,  when  Baltimore's  pub- 
lic schools  became  racially  integrated.  "Once  integration 
came  in,  black  children  could  go  to  any  school  they  wanted, 
so  our  enrollment  at  St.  Frances  fell,"  Sister  Reginald  said. 
By  the  early  1970s,  the  congregation  was  on  the  point  of 
closing  it.  "But  some  of  us  got  a  group  together  to  oppose 
that  decision,"  she  observed,  adding:  "We  felt  you  just  don't 
close  a  school  started  by  your  foundress."  The  group's 


efforts  paid  off,  and  in  1974  the  school  reopened,  with  Sister 
Reginald  as  principal.  She  said  that  in  addition  to  the  acade- 
my, the  oblates  have  a  foreign  mission  in  Costa  Rica,  where 
there  is  also  a  house  of  formation.  Some  of  the  Costa  Rican 
sisters  work  in  Florida.  Other  oblates  are  engaged  in  apos- 
tolic work  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Most  of  them,  however,  work  in 
Baltimore,  both  at  the  St.  Frances  Academy  and  in  two  local 
parishes. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cause  for  Mother  Lange's  canoniza- 
tion is  moving  forward.  She  has  been  recognized  as  a  servant 
of  God,  the  first  step  in  the  beatification  process,  and  the 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  has  approved  the  positio,  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  relating  to  her  life  and  holiness.  Once  the 
Vatican  has  accepted  diis,  she  can  be  called  venerable.  The 
vice  postulator  of  Mother  Lange's  cause,  Sister  Virginie  Fish, 
says  of  Mother  Lange  that  "she  spoke  to  the  world  in  several 
ways:  as  an  immigrant,  as  an  African-American  and  as  a 
Catholic.  These  aspects  of  her  life  gave  impetus  to  the  many 
people  throughout  the  world  who,  like  her,  are  immigrants 
and  people  of  color  experiencing  difficulties  in  their  jour- 
neys," difficulties  that  often  stem  from  racism.  Sister  Virginie 
and  Sister  Reginald  both  emphasized  the  role  of  God's  prov- 
idence, which,  along  with  the  charism  of  their  foundress,  has 
brought  dieir  community  through  almost  two  centuries  of 
snuggles  in  faidiful  service  to  those  whose  encounters  with 
racism  are  far  from  over.  0 
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With  Father  Michael  Himes 

In  this  series,  Himes  helps  us  reflect  on  the  implications  of  our 
baptismal  faith  as  he  draws  insights  from  the  Lenten  Sunday 
liturgical  readings  for  Year  A  of  the  Lectionary — the  temptation 
of  Jesus  in  the  desert,  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well,  the  cure 
of  the  man  born  blind  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  The  four  video 
programs  in  the  set  are:  What  Is  Temptation  Really?  Danger  and 
Desire,  God  Sees  Into  the  Heart  and  Endless  Possibilities. 
Four-tape  set  (25-30  minutes  each)  with  study  guide. 
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NEW  AUDIOBOOK! 
The  Saints'  Guide  to  Happiness 
Everyday  Wisdom  From  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints 

Robert  Ellsberg,  Read  by  Paul  Smith 

The  key  to  happiness,  says  Ellsberg,  is  to  look  at  the 
lives  of  holy  people.  What  their  lives  teach  us  is  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  is  really  the  pursuit  of  wholeness-and 
holiness.  "In  this  eloquent,  seamlessly  woven  and 
delightfully  readable  book,  Ellsberg  makes  the  spiritual  struggles  and  triumphs 
of  sanctified  men  and  women  accessible  and  relevant  to  believers  who  grapple 
with  the  tension  between  the  desire  for  earthly  pleasure  and  the  call  to  leave  all 
behind  and  follow  Jesus  Christ." '-Publishers  Weekly 
5  cassettes  ISBN  0-86716-  647-9  Order  #  A6479  $36.95 
5  cds  ISBN  0-86716-648-7   Order  #  A6487  $34.95 


NEW  AUDIOBOOK! 
This  Blessed  Mess 
Finding  Hope  Amidst  Life's  Chaos 

Patricia  H.  Livingston,  Read  by  the  Author 

We  all  know  the  experience  of  chaos  in  our  lives.  Patricia 
Livingston  shows  us  that  creation  happens  through  this 
chaos,  not  in  spite  of  it.  In  dozens  of  stories  of  birth  and 
death,  conflict  and  comfort,  anxiety  and  peace,  she 
shares  with  her  readers  a  lifetime  of  taming  chaos  In 
the  process,  she  offers  hope  and  encouragement  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
"messiness"  of  life,  we  can  discover  the  energy  and  creativity  that  come  from 
embracing,  rather  than  running  from,  chaos. 

3  cassettes  ISBN  0-86716-642-8  Order  #:  A6428  $29.95 

4  cds  ISBN  0-86716-643-6  Order  #:  A6436  $29.95 


■  I  NEW  AUDIOBOOK! 

IfZWa        A  Darin8  Pr°mise 

(y3    J .       A  Spirituality  of  Christian  Marriage 

  Richard  R.  Gaillardetz,  Read  by  the  Author 

Not  "just  another  book"  on  Christian  marriage!  Topics 
covered  include:  Why  loving  your  spouse  should  be  seen 
as  equivalent  to  loving  the  Lord;  why  everyone  feels  at 
sometime  or  another  that  they've  married  the  wrong 
person  (and  what  to  do  about  it);  why  sex  isn't  just  for 
procreation  (it's  for  communion).  ". .  .one  of  the  best  books  on  Christian  mar- 
riage I  have  ever  read.  It  is  a  wonderful  synthesis  of  theological  understanding 
and  practical  experience-astute,  wise  and  easy  to  tead." -Sidney  Callahan, 
Ph.D.,  Commonweal 

5  cassettes  ISBN  0-86716-628-2  Order  #:  A6282  $34.95 
5  cds  ISBN  0-86716-630-4  Order  #:  A6304  $34.95 


NEW  AUDIOBOOK! 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis  (ABRIDGED) 

Translated  by  Raphael  Brown 
Read  by  Greg  Friedman,  O.F.M. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  St.  Francis,  written  a  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  the  saint,  captures  the  true  Franciscan 
spirit  expressed  in  the  lives  of  Francis  and  his  early  follow- 
ers. In  this  recording  of  Part  I  of  The  Little  Flowers,  we  find 
many  of  the  best-loved  stories  of  the  saint:  preaching  a  ser- 
mon to  the  birds,  taming  the  fierce  wolf  of  Gubbio,  interacting  with  Brother  Leo, 
Brother  Masseo,  Brother  Giles,  St.  Clare  and  others.  The  joy  of  Francis  will  fill  you 
as  you  listen  to  these  stories  and  reflect  on  the  humility  and  simplicity  of  this 
beloved  saint. 

4  cassettes  ISBN  0-86716-640-1  Order  #:  A6401  $37.95 
4  cds  ISBN  0-86716-639-8  Order  #:  A6398  $34.95 

NEW  AUDIOBOOK! 
Beginning  to  Pray 

Anthony  Bloom,  Read  by  Paul  Smith 

Beginning  to  Pray  is  far  more  than  another  "how-to"  book 
on  prayer.  Drawing  from  real-life  analogies  and  applying 
them  to  biblical  stories,  Anthony  Bloom  emphasizes  the 
connection  between  the  language  of  prayer  and  our  need 
to  develop  a  personal  relationship  with  the  living  Christ. 
This  classic  book  is  a  great  place  to  start  if  you  are  looking 
to  deepen  your  prayer  life. 

2  cassettes  ISBN  0-86716-634-7  Order  #:  A6347  $19.95 

2  cds  ISBN  0-86716-633-9  Order  #  A6339  $19.95 

NEW  AUDIOBOOK! 
The  Mystery  of  Faith 
An  Introduction  to  Catholicism 

Father  Michael  Himes,  Read  by  the  Author 

Father  Michael  Himes  offers  a  collection  of  provocative 
reflections  on  10  major  Catholic  topics-Trinity,  Grace, 
Incarnation,  Salvation,  Church,  Baptism,  Eucharist, 
Sacraments  of  Service  (Matrimony  and  Holy  Orders), 
Sacrament  of  Reconciliation  and  Tradition— and  invites  us 
to  consider  them  from  a  new  perspective. 

3  cassettes  ISBN  0-86716-652-5  Order  #  A6525  $25.95 
3  cds  ISBN  0-86716-651-7  Order  #:  A6517  $19.95 
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Audiobooks 


Thomas  Merton 


The  Intimate  Merton 
His  Life  from  His  Journals 

Thomas  Merton 
Edited  by  Patrick  Hart 
Read  by  Jonathan  Montaldo 

In  this  diary-like  memoir,  composed 
of  his  most  poignant  and  insightful 
journal  entries.  The  Intimate  Merton 
lays  bare  the  steep  ways  of  Thomas  Merton's  spiritual 
path.  Culled  from  the  seven  volumes  of  his  personal 
journals,  this  29-year  chronicle  deepens  and  extends 
the  story  Thomas  Merton  recounted  and  made 
famous  in  The  Seven  Story  Mountain.  The  Intimate 
Merton  captures  the  essence  of  what  makes  Thomas 
Merton's  life  journey  so  perennially  relevant. 
12  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-582-0  Order  #  A5820  $59.95 

12  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-600-2  Order  #  A6002  $59.95 
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Consider  Jesus 
Waves  Of  Renewal  In 
Christology 

Elizabeth  Johnson,  C.S.J.,  Ph.D., 
Read  by  the  Author 

This  is  a  classic  introduction  to 
Christology.  Johnson  clearly 
explains  the  Christological  definitions  at  the  early 
Church  councils.  She  discusses  the  history  of 
Christology;  the  humanity  of  Jesus;  Jesus'  self-knowl- 
edge; the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus;  Jesus  Christ  and 
justice;  and  more. 
5  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-568-5  Order  #  A5685  $29.95 

5  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-567-7  Order  #  A5677  $29.95 

Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin 

The  journey  to  Peace 
Reflections  of  Faith,  Embracing 
Suffering,  and  Finding  New  Life 

Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin, 
Read  by  Msgr.  Kenneth  Velo 

Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin  (1928- 
1996)  touched  the  lives  of  millions 
of  peopie.  Using  the  Stations  of  the  Cross-and  a  15th 
station,  "Jesus  Is  Raised  From  the  Dead"-as  a  frame- 
work The  Journey  to  Peace  helps  listeners  understand 
the  relevance  of  Jesus's  suffering,  death  and  resurrec- 
tion to  their  own  lives. 

"fi-483-1  Order  #A4891  $14.95 
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NEW  AUDIOBOOK! 
The  Restless  Heart 
Finding  Our  Spiritual  Home  in 
Times  of  Loneliness 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I., 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

Rolheiser  identifies  different  types 
of  loneliness  and  discusses  the  danger  and  opportuni- 
ties they  represent  in  our  lives.  Using  contemporary 
parables  from  literature,  film  and  his  own  life,  he 
shows  that  loneliness  can  be  a  valuable  force. 

4  cassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-649-5  Order  #:  A6495 
$34.95 

5  cds  ISBN  0-86716-650-9  Order  #:  A6509 
$34.95 


Against  an 
Infinite  Horizon 


Against  an  Infinite  Horizon 

The  Finger  of  Cod  in  Our 
Everyday  Lives 

Ronald  Rolheiser, 
Read  by  Bill  Loran 

Rolheiser  shares  a  vision  of  the 
timeless  in  the  everyday.  He 
addresses  work,  prayer,  relationships,  love,  sex,  hurt, 
fidelity,  failure,  sin,  suffering,  death  and  resurrection. 
6  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-531-6  Order  #  A5316  $29.95 

6  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-565-0  Order  #  A5650  $39.95 

Shattered  Lantern 

Rediscovering  a  Felt  Presence 
of  God 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  Read  by  Bill 
Loran 

Rolheiser's  goal  is  to  reawaken  our 
sense  of  God  all  around  us.  He 
offers  a  prescription  to  keep  our  lamps  lit  and  spark 
our  sense  of  wonder.  6  cassettes: 
ISBN  0-86716-532-4  Order  #  A5324  $29.95 
6  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-564-2  Order  #  A5642  $39.95 

BEST-SELLER! 
The  Holy  Longing 
The  Search  for  Christian 
Spirituality 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  Read  by  Bill 
Loran 

Rolheiser  defines  how  spirituality 
impacts  every  aspect  of  the  human  experience. 
6  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-434-4  Order  #  A5324  $29.95 

9  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-566-9  Order  #  A5669  $42.95 


Paul  Wilkes 


The  Seven  Secrets  of 
Successful  Catholics 

Paul  Wilkes,  Read  by  the  Author 

Wilkes  shows  how  successful 
Catholics  maintain  a  deep  spirituali- 
ty in  their  everyday  lives.  Successful 
Catholics,  says  Wilkes:  Stay  close  to 
the  Eucharist,  are  members  of  a  faith  community,  rely 
on  their  conscience  and  good  judgment-but  never 
alone,  regularly  do  things  that  call  them  out  of  them- 
selves, always  remember  that  Cod  is  ultimately  merci- 
ful and  forgiving,  recognize  daily  opportunities  for 
holiness  and  pray  regularly. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-408-5  Order  #  A4085  $14.95 
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The  Star  in  My  Heart 

Experiencing  Sophia,  Inner 
Wisdom 

Joyce  Rupp,  Read  by  Laura  Sullivan 

Rupp  presents  a  variety  of  passages 
from  "Sophia"  (the  feminine  face  of 
God  honored  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures)  and  invites  us  to 
become  sensitive  to  her  truth,  whispering  in  our  hearts 
and  bringing  delight  into  our  lives.  "I  like  to  think  of 
Sophia  as  a  star  in  my  heart,  one  whose  light  guides 
me  and  consoles  me  in  my  inner  darkness."  Rupp 
invites  us  to  dip  into  Sophia's  quiet  guidance  and 
come  away  refreshed. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-541-3  Order  #  A5413  $14.95 

2  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-562-6  Order  #  A5626  $19.95 

Your  Sorrow  Is  My  Sorrow 
Hope  and  Strength  in  Times  of 
Suffering 

Joyce  Rupp,  Read  by  Laura  Sullivan 

Rupp  relates  the  Seven  Sorrows  of 
Mary  to  our  own  sufferings,  and 
opens  for  us  a  vast  reservoir  of 
courage,  strength  and  wisdom.  "The  painful  pieces  of 
Mary's  life  help  us  to  get  through  our  own  rough- 
edged  moments,"  says  Rupp.  "This  sweet  and  gentle 
journey  into  empathy  and  compassion  is  a  real  tonic 
for  the  soul. .  ..This  audiobook  is  a  little  gem."-Audiofile 
4  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-528-6  Order  #  A5286  $19.95 

4  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-563-4  Order  #  A5634  $24.95 
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Audiobooks 


Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 


Eternal 
Seasons 


NEW  AUDIOBOOK! 
Eternal  Seasons 
A  Liturgical  Journey  with  Henri 
J.M.  Nouwen 

Edited  by  Michael  Ford, 
Read  by  Paul  Smith 

Gathers  selections  from  Henri 
Nouwen's  books  to  facilitate  reflection  and  prayer  in 
harmony  with  the  liturgical  year.  For  each  of  the  liturgi- 
cal seasons,  Eternal  Seasons  features  a  thoughtful 
introduction,  followed  by  a  generous  selection  of  brief, 
understandable  passages.  These  selections  enable  us 
to  reflect  and  pray  with  the  liturgical  year.  "Ford  is 
adept  at  summing  up,  condensing,  distilling  and  pene- 
trating to  the  essentials. . . .  Fans  looking  for  inspira- 
tional reading  need  look  no  further."-/?o/?erf  Durback, 
America 
4  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-644-4  Order  #:  A6444  $34.95 

4  cds: 

ISBN  0-86716-645-2  Order  #:  A6452  $29.95 

Beyond  the  Mirror 
Reflections  on  Death  and  Life 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Brian  Patrick 

Nouwen  ponders  an  accident  that 
brought  him  to  the  portal  of  death 
and  led  him  to  a  new  experience  of 
God.  "This  is  not  a  book  of  easy 
answers  as  to  why  accidents  happen.  Instead,  Nouwen's 
story  reveals  God  as  one  who  will  use  these  interrup- 
tions in  life  to  show  us  that,  being  anchored  in  His 
love,  we  are  free  to  escape  the  compulsions  of  this 
world. "-New  Oxford  Review 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-542-1  Order  #  A5421  $14.95 


In  the  Name  Of  Jesus 
Reflections  on  Christian 
Leadership 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Nouwen  uses  insights  from  two 
Gospel  stones-Jesus'  temptation 
in  the  desert  and  Peter's  call  to 
be  a  shepherd-to  teach  about  Christian  leadership. 
Nouwen  says  that  leadership  is  about  emptying 
ourselves,  taking  up  our  cross,  and  sharing  that 
journey  with  those  in  our  care. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-544-8  Order  #  A5448  $14.95 
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Life  of  the  Beloved 

Spiritual  Living  in  a  Secular 
World 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen 

How  does  one  live  a  spiritual  life 
in  a  secular  world?  Nouwen 
J  responds  to  a  friend's  concern  to 
live  a  spiritual  life  in  the  midst  of  a  very  secular 
world.  Nouwen  speaks  clearly  and  convincingly  to  all 
who  search  for  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  world. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-527-8  Order  #  A5278  $14.95 

BEST-SELLER! 
The  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son 

A  Story  of  Homecoming 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

This  powerful  meditation  illumi- 
nates the  Gospel  story  of  The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  Nouwen  discovers  anew 
the  reality  of  God's  unconditional  love.  Nouwen  inter- 
weaves elements  of  art  history,  memoir  and  self-help. 
He  speaks  to  all  who  have  known  loneliness,  dejection, 
jealousy  or  anger  and  invites  them  to  homecoming, 
affirmation  and  reconciliation. 
5  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-433-6  Order  #  A4336  $19.95 

Reaching  Out 
Three  Movements  of  the 
Spiritual  Life 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

With  clarity  and  deep  spiritual 
insight  this  classic  describes  three 
movements  in  our  search  for 
union  with  God. 
4  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-432-8  Order  #  A4328  $19.95 

The  Inner  Voice  of  Love 
A  Journey  Through  Anguish  to 
Freedom 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Written  during  a  period  when 
Nouwen's  self-esteem  evaporated 
and  God  seemed  entirely  unreal,  this  book  is  a  spiri- 
tual aid  for  all  men  and  women  who  have  to  live 
through  the  pain  of  broken  relationships  or  a  dark 
night  of  the  soul. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-437-9  Order  #  A4379  $14.95 


Here  and  Now 

Living  in  the  Spirit 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

The  spiritual  life  is  not  a  life  then 
and  there,  but  a  life  here  and  now. 
It  is  a  life  in  which  the  spirit  of 
God  is  revealed  in  the  ordinary  encounters  of  every- 
day. "It  is  hard  to  live  in  the  present.  The  past  and  the 
future  keep  harassing  us,"  writes  Nouwen.  He  looks 
with  a  smile  and  a  tear  at  the  day-to-day  events  of 
our  lives  and  discovers  places  where  God  chooses  to 
dwell  and  call  us. 
2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-435-2  Order  #  A4352  $14.95 

Our  Greatest  Gift 
A  Meditation  on  Dying  and 
Caring 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Nouwen  takes  a  personal  look  at 
human  mortality  and  shares  his 
own  experiences  with  aging,  loss, 
grief  and  fear.  He  gently  and  eloquently  reveals  the 
gifts  the  living  and  dying  can  give  to  one  another  and 
challenges  us  to  accept  our  death  as  part  of  our  spiri- 
tual journey,  not  its  end.  Publishers  Weekly  writes, 
"...a  very  comforting  book.  Nouwen  offers  us  here  a 
gentle  book  on  coming  to  terms  with  death." 

2  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-436-0  Order  #  A4360  $14.95 

Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Francis:  The  Journey  and 
the  Dream 

Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M., 
Read  by  the  Author 

This  classic  book  tells  us  Francis's 
story  with  imagination  and  vision. 
Murray  Bodo  presents  a  Francis  of 
Assisi  who  is  alive  and  appealing 
to  the  contemporary  reader.  It's  a  book  to  use  for 
meditation  and  one  that  every  follower  of  the  Gospel 
life  will  want  to  have  on  hand  for  the  Journey. 

3  cassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-402-6  Order  #  A4026  $14.95 
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Audiopresentations 


NEW! 

A  Spirituality  for  the  Two  Halves  of  Life 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.,  and  Paula  D'Arcy 

Both  Rohr  and  D'Arcy  believe  that  much  personal  and 
church  confusion  could  be  helped  by  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  tasks  of  the  two  halves  of  life.  Much  of  institutional 
religion  is  concerned  with  the  tasks  of  the  first  half  of  life. 
The  need  for  adults  is  to  move  onto  the  tasks  of  the  second  half  of  life,  which 
are  much  closer  to  the  concerns  of  Jesus  and  the  mystics  of  all  religions. 

"It  is  striking  how  often  history  has  recognized  that  there  are  at  least  two 
mapr  movements  in  the  spiritual  journey.  I  call  them  the  path  of  ascent  and 
the  path  of  descent.  I  am  convinced  that  untold  failure  and  distortion  have 
entered  the  worlds  of  psychological  development  and  transformative  spiritu- 
ality because  we  have  not  honored  these  two  stages  in  proper  sequence,  and 
therefore  have  not  honored  them  at  all,"  says  Rohr. 
6  cassettes:  A8450  $39.95 
6  cds  A8460  $39.95 

True  Self/False  Self 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Rohr  says  there  is  no  more  challenging  spiritual  issue 
than  the  "problem  of  the  self."  Much  spiritual  teaching 
and  even  church  work,  he  says,  is  still  trying  to  inspire 
and  fortify  the  private  self,  "the  false  self."  Basic  transfor- 
mation is  not  expected,  but  merely  a  new  set  of  beliefs 
and  practices.  In  a  presentation  that  embraces  the  challenge,  inspiration,  and 
the  genuine  hope  that  is  offered  by  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  Rohr  illustrates  the 
implications  of  transformation  both  for  individuals  and  for  society  at  large. 

".Father  Rohr  refers  to  ideas  from  many  religious  and  philosophical  tradi- 
tions. He  unravels  the  folly  of  individualistic  religions. ...  The  miracle  of  this 
discourse  is  the  way  Rohr  weaves  these  ideas  into  a  single  fabric,  one 
grounded  in  the  notion  of  the  true,  unembellished  self.  It's  a  fabric  that 
doesn't  discount  or  offend  believers  of  any  spiritual  tradition.  A  spellbinding 
and  calming  spiritual  resource. "-A udioFile 
4  cassettes:  A8430  $39.95 
6  cds  A8440  $49.95 


Healing 


Healing  Our  Violence  Through  The  Journey 
of  Centering  Prayer 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.  and  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 

Two  internationally  known  spiritual  guides  explore  inte- 
grating our  inner  and  outer  journeys.  The  five  sessions  in 
this  audiopresentation  are: 

1.  "Awakening  to  Friendship  With  God,"  Thomas  Keating, 
O.C.S.O.,  "Connecting  With  Being,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

2.  "Centering  Prayer,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O.,  "Who  Are  You?"  Richard 
Rohr,  O.F.M. 

3.  "Evil  and  the  True  Self,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

4.  "Divine  Therapy,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O.,  "A  Christian  Response  to  Evil," 
Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

5.  "Who  Is  Cod?"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O.  "Steps  to  Maturity,"  Richard 
Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Rohr  and  Keating  each  give  insights  on  awakening  to  God's  friendship,  com- 
ing to  know  God  and  ourselves,  growing  in  love  through  Centering  Prayer, 
facing  evil  around  us  and  our  demons  within  us,  as  well  as  opening  ourselves 
to  divine  therapy  which  heals  our  wounds. 

5  cassettes  A8270  $39.95 

6  cds  A8280  $49.95 


NEW  SERVANT  BOOKS 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHALLENGE 


IE  KEYS 

pro  a 

>EEPER 
BPI  RITUAL 
LIFE 


Paper,  I  35  pages. 
ISBN  1-56955-291-6 
$  1 0.99 


The  Catholic  Challenge 
Six  Keys  to  a  Deeper 
Spiritual  Life 

Therese  Cirner 

Explores  five  spiritual  keys: 
prayer;  Scripture,  the  sacra- 
ments, community,  virtue 
and  forgiveness. 


pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-617-7 
$7.99 


Intercession 
A  Guide  to  Effective 
Prayer 

Sr.  Ann  Shields,  S.G.L. 

Equips  us  to  pray  for  our 
amily  friends,  neighbor- 
hood, Church  and  world. 


White  Wateh,  Bears, 
Dry  flies  and 
other  vays 

God  L 

Speaks  ™ 
Guys 


Paper,  I  68  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-618-5 
$12.99 


White  Water,  Bears, 
Dry  Flies  and  Other 
Ways  God  Speaks  to 
Guys 

Randall  Cirner 

Shows  how  God  reveals 
himself  to  men  in  the  ordi- 
nary events  of  life. 


THE  JOURNEY 


WITH!! 


Prayer  as  a  Path 


Paper,  1 46  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-61  1-8 
$10.99 


The  Journey  Within 
Prayer  as  a  Path  to  God 

Kathryn  J.  Hermes,  F.S.R 

Helps  us  surrender  our 
experiences  of  personal 
defeat  to  God. 


VfflATDOES^ 


ABOUT THE 
END  TIMES? 


THOL1C  VIEW 


Paper  1 92  pages. 
ISBN  0-8671  6-606- 
$  I  1.99 


What  Does  the  Bible 
Say  About  the  End 
Times? 

A  Catholic  View 

William  Kurz,  S.J. 

Offers  Catholic  teaching 
about  the  end  of  the 
world  and  end  times. 


Life  with 
MOTHER 
TERESA 


Paper,  232  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-622-3 
$13.99 


Life  With  Mother  Teresa 
My  Thirty  Year  Friendship 
With  the  Mother  of  the 
Poor 

Father  Sebastian  Vazhakala, 
M.C. 

Provides  new  insights  into 
the  life  and  message  of 
Mother  Teresa. 


Paper  1 52  pages. 
ISBN  0-867 1  6-603- 
$10.99 


Pathways  of  Trust 

101  Shortcuts  to  Holiness 

John  H.  Hampsch,  C.M.F. 

Tells  how  to  trade  in  our 
worries  for  trust  in  God's 
care. 


Paper  1 44  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-608-8 
$9.99 


Surprised  by 
Canon  Law 

150  Questions  Catholics 
Ask  About  Canon  Law 

PeteVere  and 
Michael  Trueman 
Foreword  by  Patrick 
Madrid 

Makes  the  Code  of 
Canon  Law  accessible 
to  lay  Catholics. 


Catholic 
Christian 


Paper,  256  pages. 
ISBN:  0-867 1  6-599-5 
$  1 2.99 


Catholic  and  Christian 
An  Explanation  of 
Commonly  Misunderstood 
Catholic  Beliefs 

Alan  Schreck 

Presents  a  summary  of 
Catholic  beliefs. 


NEW  REVISED  20TH 
ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 


At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 

I  -800-488-0488  (M-F,  8:a.m.  to  5:p.m„  Eastern) 
http://americancatholic.org 


Servant  Books 

An  Imprint  of  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press 


SERVANT 

BOOKS 


Paul  Caruso,  a  parishioner  at  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Church  in  Alpharetta,  Ga.,  leads  a  Communion  service  at  Hays  State  Prison  in  Trion,  Ga. 


DURING  THE  LENT-EASTER  SEASON  this  year, 
America  published  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
heading  "Good  Liturgy."  The  series  focused  on 
themes  central  to  the  current  Catholic  liturgy, 
including  the  role  and  place  of  the  assembly,  presiders,  dea- 
cons, lectors,  eucharistic  ministers,  music  ministers,  parish 
liturgical  councils  and  ministers  of  hospitality.  As  informative 
as  the  series  was,  one  could  not  help  but  notice  the  absence  of 
an  article  on  what  is  referred  to  officially  as  a  "Liturgy  of  the 
Word  With  Communion  Service" — what  people  in  our 
parish  have  come  to  call  the  priestless  liturgy,  a  liturgy  led  by 
a  lay  person,  a  nonordained  religious  or  a  deacon  and  that  is 
conducted  on  certain  days  instead  of  Mass.  Whatever  the 
nature  of  the  omission — and  it  is  true  that  in  many  parishes 
across  the  United  States,  the  Mass  continues  to  be  celebrated 
w  ithout  any  exceptions — the  fact  is  that  in  many  American 
dioceses  today,  such  liturgies  are  commonplace,  especially  on 
weekdays.  I  speak  from  experience  here.  I  am  one  of  those  lay 
persons  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  leading  tliis  new  liturgy. 

"Liturgical  celebrations  in  the  absence  of  a  priest"  occur 
I  >ecause  there  are  not  enough  priests  to  preside  at  Masses  at 


PETER  KOUNTZ  is  on  an  academic  sabbatical  for  the  2004-5 
school  year  from  the  Berkeley  Carroll  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


all  active  parishes.  This  is  because  of  an  aging  presbyterate 
and  fewer  new  vocations.  In  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  for 
example,  130  of  the  pastors  of  Bostons  357  parishes  are  over 
70  years  of  age — one  of  the  reasons  Archbishop  Sean 
O'Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  gave  for  the  recent  announcement 
that  70  of  Boston's  parishes  will  be  closed  within  the  next  six 
months.  The  pressing  reality  is  that  in  the  United  States 
there  are  presently,  and  will  continue  to  be,  fewer  priests  to 
serve  the  needs  of  active  Catholics. 

But  the  American  Catholic  Church  has  an  unusual 
opportunity,  which  comes  with  the  crisis  of  the  shortage  of 
priests  and  the  emergence  of  the  new  "Liturgy  of  the  Word 
With  Communion  Service."  This  unusual  opportunity  has  a 
number  of  elements. 

Shared  ownership  and  responsibility.  In  the  first  of  the  10. 
America  articles  in  the  Good  Liturgy  series  (3/1),  the  Rev. 
Robert  Duggan  writes  of  the  challenge  of  helping  his  con- 
gregation overcome  a  "legacy  of  passivity  and  the  notion  that 
it's  'Father's  Mass,  not  ours.'"  Now  that  "Father  is  not  here  to 
celebrate  and  we  are  on  our  own,"  there  comes  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  new  sense  of  ownership  and  responsibility  for  the 
assembly.  The  opportunity  here  is  to  become  full  and  more 
active  members  of  the  assembly  at  the  same  time  that  we 
accept  more  responsibility  for  it. 
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New  liturgical  forms.  What  is  now  apparent  is  that  the  daily 
serviee  that  was  once  "daily  Mass"  is  becoming,  with  the  pres- 
ence of  nonordained  liturgical  leaders/presiders,  something 
quite  different.  This  difference  offers  not  only  new  ways  to 
understand  daily  liturgy  but  also  the  opportunity  to  consider 
the  daily  liturgy  itself  as  something  new  to  be  experienced,  a 
liturgical  form  that  is  not  a  Mass  but  also  not  a  Communion 
service.  Whether  we  want  it  or  not,  the  liturgy  is  becoming 
more  ours  and,  thus,  more  ours  to  make  new  and  more  vital. 

Developing  the  new  forms  and  reimagining  the  role  of  the  lead- 
er/preside?: In  the  priestless  liturgy,  the  role  of  the 
leader/presider,  by  necessity,  takes  a  different  form  and  con- 
tent. First,  there  are  no  vestments,  except  that  a  deacon  wears 
an  alb  and  a  stole.  Second,  the  leader  physically  positions  him- 
self/herself very  differendy,  oftentimes  to  the  side  of  the  altar 
instead  of  in  the  middle;  the  priest's  chair  is  not  used  (and 
should  not  be  used) — all  this  to  suggest  that  the  leader  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  priest.  Third,  with  respect  to  the  Eucharist 
itself,  the  leader  functions  more  as  a  eucharistic  minister,  since 
there  is  no  Liturgy  of  the  Eucharist,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Mass.  Fourth,  the  priestless  liturgy  offers  much  more  flexibil- 
ity with  respect  to  optional  prayers,  a  flexibility  that  brings 
wonderful  new  possible  prayer  texts  for  liturgical  use.  Finally, 
the  priestless  liturgy  offers  new  paradigms  for  "preaching,"  as 
daily  liturgies  invite  brief  homilies  from  the  leaders. 


Preaehing.  In  the  second  of  America's  articles  on  Good 
Liturgy,  "Presiding  at  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word,"  John 
Baldovin,  S.J.,  writes  about  the  need  for  preachers  to  be 
"interesting  person  [s].  Preachers  need  to  read  (fiction,  non- 
fiction  and  poetry);  they  need  to  go  to  movies  and  concerts 
and  watch  television;  they  need  to  listen  to  music  of  many 
sorts.  In  other  words,  they  need  to  be  thoroughly  engaged 
both  in  reflection  on  Scripture  and  theology  and  in  the  cul- 
ture in  which  they  live.  They  should  have  something  signifi- 
cant to  say"  (Am.,  03/8/04).  The  opportunity  presented  by 
the  priestless  liturgy  is  that  those  nonordained  people  who 
preside  and  preach  (academics,  teachers,  writers,  artists,  par- 
ents, retirees,  social  service  and  mental  health  professionals, 
women  religious)  can  embody  the  ideal  described  by  Father 
Baldovin  and  offer  new  and  different  ways  of  thinking  about 
and  living  everyday  life  in  the  light  of  God's  word  and  pres- 
ence. 

Discenmient.  As  priestless  liturgies  become  more  com- 
mon (in  many  American  dioceses  they  are  already  a  daily 
occurrence),  there  comes  the  opportunity  to  think  differ- 
ently about  the  present  and  the  future  of  the  American 
Catholic  Church  and  its  liturgy.  Real  discernment  can  lead 
us  to  see  the  extraordinary  opportunity  here.  When  I  am 
directly  responsible  for  a  daily  liturgy  for  the  church  and 
given  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  leading  it,  my  view 
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ot  the  church  is  very  different.  All  of  a  sudden  it  seems  the 
rules  have  changed  radically.  Now,  in  a  real  sense,  it  is  truly 
"my"  church,  a  church  for  whose  liturgy  I  am  directly 
responsible  and  for  whose  assembled  members  I  have 
become  a  leader. 

The  American  Catholic  Church  is  in  a  critical  period  of 
transition,  a  period  in  which  the  question  is  not  simply 
about  what  to  do  with  our  liturgies  but,  more  important,  a 
matter  of  "what  do  we  do  and  how  do  we  live  our  churchly 
life?"  Any  number  of  practices,  observances,  assumptions 
and  organizational  structures  have  already  changed  and  will 
continue  to,  change,  because  there  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  fewer  priests  and  because  the  church  has  no  choice  but 
to  find  new  ways  of  thinking  and  acting  with  respect  to  its 
place  in  the  everyday  lives  of  its  people.  "A  Liturgy  of  the 
Word  With  Communion  Service"  is  a  prime  example  of 
such  a  change. 

The  lessons  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  of  ecu- 
menism have  taught  the  American  Catholic  Church  about 
"the  priesthood  of  all  believers"  and  the  "universal  priest- 
hood," but  this  does  not  mean  that  either  the  hierarchy  or 
the  laity  have  fully  understood  the  implications  of  such  a 
theology.  Now  a  fuller  expression  of  the  "universal  priest- 
hood" is  upon  us,  and  we  have  the  grace-filled  opportunity 
to  build  new  liturgical  models  and  paradigms.  0 
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Nobel  Prize-winner  Jose  Saramago  must 
have  been  thinking  of  Franz  Kafka's  The 
Metamorphosis  when  he  wrote  this,  his  lat- 
est novel.  In  Kafka's  tale  Gregor  Samsa 
awakens  one  morning  to  find  he  has  been 
transmogrified  into  an  insect,  something 
utterly  other  than  what  he  once  was.  In 
The  Double,  Saramago's  protagonist,  a 
high  school  history  teacher  named 
Tertuliano  Maximo  Afonso,  is  shocked  to 
discover  one  evening,  while  watching  a 
video  rental  film,  that  a  supporting  actor  is 
apparently  identical  to  Tertuliano  in  every 
respect. 

The  resemblance  between  Tertuliano 
and  the  actor  Antonio  Claro  goes  beyond 
that  of  identical  twins,  and  thus  is  every  bit 
as  terrifying  as  Samsa's  sense  of  otherness, 
for  it  undermines  whatever  self-worth 
depended  upon  Tertuliano's  assumption 
that  he  is  an  utterly  unique  human  being. 

Saramago  sets  his  novel  in  a  colorless, 
unnamed  city  of  five  million,  which  gives 
the  reader  a  sense  that  the  author  wants  to 
generalize  broadly  from  Tertuliano's 


plight.  Instead  of  conventional  descrip- 
tions of  locale  or  setting,  Saramago  offers 
minute  philosophical  descriptions  of  the 
transactions  of  everyday  life  and  lengthy 
internal  dialogues  between  Tertuliano  and 
his  own  "Common  Sense,"  personified  as 
a  character  who  comes  and  goes  at  deci- 
sive moments  in  the  protagonist's  life. 
Against  the  hectoring  advice  of  Common 
Sense,  Tertuliano  pursues  his  double  and 
engineers  a  face-to-face  meeting  that  trig- 
gers volatile,  unforeseen  consequences. 

Saramago  has  created  a  kind  of 
Platonic  dialogue  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
which  makes  for  a  challenging  but  quite 
engaging  reading  experience.  The  novel's 
narrative  voice  is  winsome  in  its  omni- 
science, good-naturedly  leading  us  to  pon- 
der Tertuliano's  terrible  dilemma  from 
every  side.  How  should  one  respond  to  the 
discovery  that  one  is  not  unique?  In 
Tertuliano's  case,  wounded  pride  and 
ensuing  depression  move  him  to  actions 
whose  dire  consequences  he  completely 
fails  to  foresee. 

Saramago's  unnamed  narrator  speaks 
with  the  voluble  intimacy  one  finds  in 
Henry  Fielding's  Tom  Jones.  Fielding 
exults  in  arch  philosophical  digressions, 
turning  the  business  of  narrative  into 
gamesmanship  and  high  fun.  In  a  similar 
mode,  Saramago's  narrator  confesses  at 
one  point,  "This  rambling  reflection  on 
the  origins  and  destinies  of  words  has  led 
us  so  far  from  our  real  subject  that  we  have 
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no  option  but  to  start  again  at  the 
beginning."  The  narrator's  foibles 
may  strike  some  readers  as 
endearing.  They  may  frustrate 
others,  who  prefer  narrative 
machinery  to  be  kept  invisible 
behind  a  plot  that  flows  in  a 
sti'aightforward  manner. 

In  the  end,  Tertuliano  is 
sadly  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  the 
terror  of  sameness,  as  opposed  to 
the  more  familiar  terror  of  alien- 
ation or  estrangement.  Saramago 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  most 
dangerous  peril  we  face  in  con- 
temporary culture  is  not  a  sense  of 
estrangement  but  a  sense  of  dead- 
ening sameness.  For  this  reason 
The  Double  would  fit  quite  well  on 
a  bookshelf  next  to  The 
Metnmorphosis,  because  the  works  portray 
two  ends  of  the  spectrum  of  identity 
dilemmas. 

The  novel's  translation  from  the 
Portugese  by  Margaret  J ull  Costa  breezes 
right  along.  This  is  important  because 
Saramago  writes  exceedingly  long  para- 
graphs, some  running  to  as  much  as  15 
pages  in  length. 

Toward  the  novel's  conclusion,  the 
narrator  reasons,  "They  say  you  can  hate 
someone  only  if  you  hate  yourself,  but  the 
worst  of  all  hatreds  must  be  the  hatred  that 
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cannot  bear  another  person  to  be  the 
same,  worse  still  if  that  sameness  should 
become  total."  Saramago  wants  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  salutary  sameness  of  a  shared 
identity,  necessary  for  any  sense  of  the 
common  good,  from  the  spiritually  dead- 
ening conformity  of  contemporary  cul- 
ture. His  fear  seems  to  be  that  individuali- 
ty is  on  the  wane  and  that  all  of  us  are 
developing  doubles. 

Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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Imagine  this:  Your  teenage  son  has  been 
tortured  to  death  under  the  regime  of  a 
Latin  American  military  dictator.  Imagine 
too,  diat  instead  of  quietly  succumbing  to 
your  grief,  you  publicly  denounce  the 
murder  and  speak  out  against  the 
regime — that  of  the  Paraguayan  dictator, 
Alfredo  Stroessner.  This  is  what  happened 
in  the  landmark  Filartiga  case,  as 
described  in  Richard  Alan  White's  impor- 
tant book,  Breaking  Silence:  The  Case  That 
Changed  the  Face  of  Human  Rights. 

Here  is  the  background  of  the  case.  In 
March  of  1976,  the  17-year-old  son  of  Joel 
Filartiga,     M.D.,     one     of  General 
Stroessner's  most  outspoken  critics,  was 
tortured  on  the  orders  of  police  inspector 
Americo   Peiia,   who   lived   near  the 
Filartigas.  The  torture  was  so  severe  that 
the  youth  died.  Attempting  to  cover  up  the 
crime,  Inspector  Pefia  claimed  that  Joelito 
was  killed  by  the  jealous  husband  of  a 
young  woman  friend.  Within  hours  of  the 
murder,  he  forced  Joelito's  20-year-old  sis- 
ter, Dolly,  to  come  to  the  house  and,  with 
die  help  of  a  neighbor,  remove  the  mutilat- 
ed body.  Once  Dr.  Filartiga  returned  home 
>  and  saw  it,  he  recognized  at  once  the  marks 
|  of  deliberate  torture.  He  himself  had  been 
\  tortured  a  decade  earlier  for  providing 
!  medical  assistance  to  a  resistance  group.  In 
a  bold  move,  he  took  photographs  of  the 
)ody  and  distributed  them  widely  as  he 
n  his  efforts  to  seek  justice. 


The  book's  author,  Richard  Alan 
White,  long-time  senior  fellow  at  the 
Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  had  met  the  Filartiga 
family  in  the  early  1970's  while  pursuing 
postdoctoral  studies  in  Paraguay.  An 
admirer  of  Dr.  Filartiga — both  for  his 
acclaimed  art  and  for  his  medical  work 
among  impoverished  farmers  at  a  rural 
clinic  he  and  his  wife  founded  and  ran — 
White  became  virtually  a  member  of  the 
family.  After  the  murder,  that  relation- 
ship deepened  as  he  became  a  key  player 
in  the  family's  efforts  to  publicize  the 
crime  among  those  who  might  be  able  to 
assist  in  the  quest  for  justice.  Through  his 
connections  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles — his  academic 
base  at  the  time — he  was  able  to  arrange 
for  exhibits  of  Dr.  Filartiga's  art  there 
and  elsewhere.  Dr.  Filartiga  was  often 
present  and  spoke  out  about  the  political- 
ly motivated  murder  of  his  son  in  the 
context  of  the  human  rights  violations 
common  under  the  Stroessner  regime.  As 
interest  grew,  they  engaged  the  support 
of  Amnesty  International,  which  pub- 
lished and  distributed  a  pamphlet  on  the 
case — the  first  time  it  had  taken  such  a 
step  for  a  single  case. 

White  himself  was  not  immune  from 
danger:  his  work  on  behalf  of  the 
Filartigas  was  well  known  to  the 
Stroessner  regime.  In  an  article  on  the 
case  for  America  (4/23/77)  entitled 
"Political  Murder  in  Paraguay,"  for 
instance,  he  felt  obliged  to  write  under  a 
pseudonym,  Alberto  Cabral.  White's 
status  as  an  American  citizen,  together 
with  his  connections  to  the  U.S.  embassy 
in  Paraguay,  gave  him  some  measure  of 
protection  from  retaliation  by  the  secret 
police.  It  is  this  close  personal  involve- 
ment in  the  case,  together  with  his  deep 
friendship  with  the  family,  that  gives  the 
book  much  of  its  "I-was-there"  tone  as 
he  describes  the  unfolding  of  events  that 
eventually  led  to  a  remarkable  victory. 
The  family  itself,  however,  had  little 
protection  from  the  ire  of  the  Stroessner 
regime.  Death  threats  abounded,  along 
with  other  forms  of  harassment.  On  one 
occasion,  vandals  broke  into  the  clinic 
and  destroyed  much  of  the  medical 
equipment. 

The  stress  on  all  members  of  the 
family  was  profound.  Dolly,  the  first  to 
see  her  brother's  mutilated  corpse,  sub- 
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sequently  suffered  a  breakdown. 
Eventually,  she  fled  to  the  United  States 
and  sought  political  asylum.  As  interna- 
tional pressure  grew,  Pena  also  fled  to 
New  York  on  a  tourist  visa.  But  he  had 
no  plans  to  return,  and  simply  took  up 
residence  in  Brooklyn,  his  intended  safe 
haven.  In  a  remarkable  turn  of  events, 
Paraguayan  acquaintances  of  a  horrified 
Dolly  told  her  of  seeing  him.  With  the 
help  of  White  and  dedicated  human 
rights  lawyers,  she  initiated  a  legal  pro- 
cess that  eventually  led  to  Pena's  being 
sued  in  civil  court. 

The  process  was  based  on  an  old  and 
seldom  used  federal  statute,  the  1789 
Alien  Tort  Claims  Act.  Ms.  Filartiga  and 
the  attorneys  working  with  her  succeed- 
ed in  updating  the  statute  in  such  a  way 
that  it  could  be  used  on  behalf  of  victims 
of  torture  and  murder  and  their  sur- 
vivors. Thus,  three  years  after  Joelito's 
death,  a  federal  appeals  court  found 
Pena  liable  for  the  murder.  The  ruling 
established  an  important  legal  prece- 
dent. Since  then,  in  almost  20  cases,  tor- 
ture survivors  or  their  relatives  have 
been  able  to  gain  some  measure  of  jus- 
tice in  civil  courts  here.  Though  none  of 
the  $10-million-damages  award  has  ever 
been  collected,  and  although  Pena  was 
able  to  return  to  Paraguay  relatively 
unscathed,  the  precedent  set  by  the 
Filartiga  case  has  made  it  more  difficult 
for  abusers  of  human  rights  to  find  shel- 
ter in  the  United  States. 

The  most  recent  and  notable  exam- 
ple of  the  use  of  the  Alien  Tort  Claims 
Act  concerns  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  in  1980.  In  September  of 
this  year,  a  federal  judge  in  California 
found  a  former  Salvadoran  air  force  offi- 
cer liable  in  that  murder.  The  act's 
effectiveness — present  and  future — was 
underscored  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  issued  a  ruling  on  June  29,  2004, 
that  upheld  the  act's  validity.  The  ruling 
was  handed  down  despite  intense  oppo- 
sition by  the  Bush  administration. 

Torture  continues  to  take  place  in 
nations  around  the  world,  but  Breaking 
Silence  provides  a  vivid  example  of  a  case 
pursued  in  U.S.  courts  that  brought  to 
one  victimized  family  a  sense  of  vindica- 
tion. It  has  also  served  as  a  basis  of  hope 
for  the  families  of  others,  whose  victimiz- 
ers  have  sought  refuge  among  us. 

George  M.  Anderson 
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The  urge  to  reveal  ourselves  to  others  is 
often  stifled  by  prudence.  One  of  the 
rewards  of  writing  novels  is  that  the  inner, 
hidden  self  of  an  author  can  be  mined, 
brought  to  the  surface  and  exhibited  as  fic- 
tion. As  the  Joseph  Conrad  scholar 
Norman  Sherry  demonstrates  in  his 
authorized  biography  of  Graham  Greene, 
there  is  a  strong  affiliation  between  the 
history  of  his  subject,  who  died  in  1991, 
and  the  fictive  world  he  created. 

Sherry  has  finally  brought  to  comple- 
tion his  sympathetic  but  forthright 
account  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  com- 
plex, enigmatic  and  fascinating  figures  of 
the  20th-century  literary  world,  replete 
with  numerous  photographs  and  insight- 
ful analyses  of  Greene's  vast  oeuvre:  more 
than  20  novels  and  entertainments,  novel- 
las, short  stories,  plays,  children's  books,  a 
collection  of  verse,  numerous  political  and 
literary  essays,  travel  books,  a  biography, 
screen  scenarios,  hundreds  of  film  and 
book  reviews  and  two  volumes  of  autobi- 
ography (in  which  very  little  of  the  writer's 
personal  life  is  divulged).  Although 
Greene  explored  a  variety  of  genres,  it  is 
primarily  for  his  fiction  that  he  is  known. 

In  addition  to  Sherry's  frequent  meet- 
ings with  his  subject  and  the  usual  archival 
research,  his  method  of  literary  sleuthing 
involved  becoming  Greene's  doppel- 
ganger:  following  in  his  footsteps  back  and 
forth  across  the  globe,  on  exhausting  and 
perilous  journeys,  to  interview  people  the 
novelist  had  met.  This,  the  last  volume  of 
a  trilogy,  begins  by  briefly  summarizing 
the  previous  two,  the  first  of  which  treats 
Greene's  youth  and  early  writings,  his 
travels  in  West  Africa  and  Mexico,  his 
conversion  to  Cadiolicism  and  his  mar- 
riage to  Vivien  Dayrell-Browning. 
Although  it  is  too  detailed,  as  Greene  him- 
self noted  (does  one  need  to  know,  for 
example,  when  the  author  cut  his  first 
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tooth?),  it  deservedly  won  the  1990  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  Award.  The  second  volume  deals 
with  the  period  from  the  London  blitz  to 
Vietnam,  during  which  "the  trinity  of  nov- 
els upon  which  Greene's  reputation  rests" 
were  produced:  The  Power  and  the  Glory 
(1940;  U.S.  title,  The  Labyrinthine  Ways), 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter  (1948)  and  The  End 
of  the  Affair  (1951),  as  well  as  The  Quiet 
American  (1955)  and  the  masterful  film 
scripts  The  Fallen  /do/ (1948)  and  The  Third 
Man  (1949).  These  were  also  die  years  diat 
witnessed  the  disintegration  of  Greene's 
marriage  and  his  obsession  with  the  beauti- 
ful American  Catherine  Walston.  Despite 
impressive  research  and  documentation, 
one  error  stands  out:  Greene  could  not 
have  attended  Mass  on  Good  Friday,  as 
Sherry  says  he  did,  since  that  is,  of  course, 
the  one  day  of  the  year  when  no  Mass  is  cel- 
ebrated. The  book  is  further  marred  by 
substandard  copyediting:  some  passages  are 
repeated. 

This  final  volume,  die  publication  of 
which  coincides  with  the  celebration  of 
Greene's  centenary,  takes  us  from  1955  to 
the  author's  death  from  leukemia  in 
Switzerland  in  1991.  The  portrait  drawn  is 
that  of  a  reticent,  courteous,  inveterate 


traveler  with  an  overwhelming  compulsion 
to  write  who  sought  refuge  from  a  pro- 
found ennui — a  spiritual  torment  that 
plagued  him  virtually  all  his  life — in  such 
palliatives  as  alcohol,  opium,  tawdry  sexual 
adventures  and  flirtations  with  death. 
Writing,  too,  Greene  admitted,  was  a 
means  of  escape  from  "the  madness,  the 
melancholia,  the  panic  fear  which  is  inher- 
ent in  the  human  situation."  Owing  to 
financial  problems  and  a  strong  attachment 
to  Yvonne  Cloetta,  the  novelist  moved  to 
Antibes,  France,  in  1966,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Sherry  is  objective  and  nonjudgmental 
in  his  handling  of  the  sensational  matters, 
never  prurient  or  exploitative.  Some  issues 
previously  introduced,  like  Greene's  anti- 
Americanism,  his  support  of  the  traitor 
Kim  Philby  and  fondness  for  Latin 
American  dictators,  the  blocking  of  his 
Nobel  Prize  by  a  committee  member  and 
his  involvement  with  British  intelligence — 
an  experience  that  engendered  Our  \  lan  in 
Havana  (1958)  and  The  Human  Factor 
(1978) — are  taken  up  again  here  and 
expanded,  resulting  in  a  certain  amount  of 
repetition. 

Sherry  picks  up  some  cudgels  and 
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hurls  them  at  the  biographer  Michael 
Sheldon,  countering  the  latter's  accusa- 
tions of  anti-Semitism,  clandestine  homo- 
sexuality and  sham  Catholicism.  Indeed, 
Greene's  faith — which  he  came  to  describe 
as  "a  malign  virus  from  which  one  could 
never  be  cured" — has  been  a  source  of 
endless  controversy.  Wishing  to  please  his 
fiancee,  he  entered  the  church  at  age  22, 
accepting  Catholicism  as  an  intellectual 
likelihood.  His  novels  reveal  not  only  his 
personal  angst  but,  starting  with  the  psy- 
chological thriller  Brighton  Rock  (1938),  the 
state  of  his  vacillating  belief,  which  was 
undoubtedly  affected,  as  he  himself  sug- 
gests, by  his  continual  disregard — not 
without  anguish — of  the  church's  moral 
precepts  regarding  sexuality.  As  the  years 
passed,  he  continued  to  attend  Mass 
despite  increasing  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  personal  deity,  eventually  describing 
himself  as  a  "Catholic  agnostic."  He  would 
explain  that  he  had  less  and  less  belief  every 
day  but  more  and  more  faith.  (From  a  the- 
ological standpoint,  there  can  exist  a  valid 
tension  between  rational  disbelief  and 
faith.)  This  polarity  informs  much  of  his 
later  work,  in  particular  A  Bunit-Out  Case 
(1961).  Late  in  life,  Greene  returned  to  the 
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sacraments,  and  made  an  annual  retreat  at  a 
Trappist  monaster}7. 

Greene  has  been  categorized  as  a 
Catholic  novelist.  Certainly,  much  of  his 
fiction  employs  a  frame  of  reference  that  is 
specifically  Catholic,  including  an  examina- 
tion of  certain  mystical  concepts  that  clear- 
ly show  the  influence  of  Francois  Mauriac. 
Like  Georges  Bernanos,  Flannery 
O'Connor,  Walker  Percy  and  a  host  of 
others,  he  rejected  this  label,  which  implies 
an  author  of  religious  tracts,  arguing  that  he 
was  a  writer  who,  being  Catholic,  viewed 
reality  through  a  special  lens.  Frequently 
accused  of  heresy  on  the  grounds  that  some 
of  his  protagonists  hold  unorthodox  opin- 
ions, he  made  the  standard  disclaimer  that 
he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
words  of  his  characters.  "The  writer  plays 
God  until  his  creatures  escape  him." 

Sherry  has  written  the  definitive  biog- 
raphy of  Graham  Greene,  an  English 
author  of  international  status.  Although  at 
times  he  strains  our  credulity  while 
attempting  to  provide  historical  models  for 
Greene's  characters,  overall  his  presenta- 
tion is  persuasive.  Ann  M.  Begley 
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Czeslaw  Milosz's  last  collection  of  poems 
is  a  thoroughly  typical  series  of  lyric  exer- 
cises, deepening  and  enriching  the  con- 
cerns that  preoccupied  him  during  his  long 
career  as  a  poet.  The  32  poems  in  Second 
Space  dwell  on  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
predicament  and  the  movement  of  history 
towards  final  fulfillment.  Though  never 
unappreciative  of  earthly  pleasures,  Milosz 
was  most  profoundly  concerned  with  ulti- 
mate matters.  To  the  end,  his  vision  was 
clear,  his  insight  incisive,  his  heart  pure. 

Second  Space  is  divided  into  five  sections. 
The  first  is  a  collection  of  28  poems;  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  of  which  are 
longer  lyric  sequences  with  multiple  parts; 
the  last  a  rendering  of  classical  myth.  The 
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poetic  forms  are  loose  and  varied,  in 
Milosz's  terms,  "more  spacious"  (as  he 
speculates  in  the  poem  "Ars  Poetica?"), 
allowing  for  the  lyric  meditation  so  charac- 
teristic of  this  prolific  Eastern  European 
poet  who  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature  in  1980. 

The  poems  in  Second  Space  come  from 
Milosz's  ruminations  on  the  human  condi- 
tion as  he  confronted  life  in  his  10th 
decade.  Age  did  not  diminish  the  vigor  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  poetry  testifies  to 
Milosz's  longstanding  preoccupation  with 
the  larger  issues  of  the  human  predica- 
ment— sin,  suffering,  mystery  and  belief- — 
and  demonstrates  his  anguished  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  God  with  the 
presence  of  evil  in  this  ripe  and  fallen 
world.  As  he  notes  in  "High  Terraces," 
"All  my  life  I  tried  to  answer  the  question, 
where  does  evil  come  from?/  Impossible 
that  people  should  suffer  much,  if  God  is  in 
Heaven/  .And  nearby." 

The  first  poem  in  Part  I,  "Second 
Space,"  strikes  the  emotional  keynote  for 
the  collection  as  the  speaker  laments  the 
loss  of  the  kind  of  fixed  belief  in  other 
worlds  of  heaven  and  hell.  Paradise  per- 
vades these  poems.  In  "Nonadaptation,"  a 
13-line  lyric,  he  declares,  "I  was  not  made 
to  live  anywhere  except  in  Paradise." 
Sensual  delights  mingle  with  spiritual 
apprehensions  as  foretastes  of  the  paradox- 
ical return  to  the  past  which  will  be  the 
future.  While  some  poems  are  nearly 
prayers,  such  as  the  beautiful  "Hear  Me" 
("Hear  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinner,  which 
means  I  have  nothing  except  prayer"),  oth- 
ers, like  "If  There  Is  No  God"  and  "To 
Spite  Nature,"  are  skeptical,  if  not  agnos- 
tic, assertions. 

The  shorter  poems  re-present  themes 
and  motifs  reworked  in  the  longer 
sequences.  "Father  Severinus,"  an  11 -part 
interior  monologue  from  the  heart  of  "a 
priest  without  faith,"  rings  with  a  poignan- 
cy derived  from  simple  honesty.  The  old 
man  prays  daily  for  "the  grace  of  under- 
standing,/ though  there  is  in  me  only  a 
hope  of  hope,"  meditating  on  the  mystery 
of  the  Redemption  and  our  human  suffer- 
ing. 

Milosz  is  too  honest  and  knowing  to 
offer  a  resolution  to  the  problem,  yet  the 
central  lyric  of  the  sequence,  "6.  Presence," 
creates  a  dynamic  equilibrium,  opening, 
"Lord,  Your  presence  is  so  real  that  it 
weighs  more  than  any  argument,"  and 


closing,  "Lead  me  where  only  Your  light 
abides."  The  dilemma  at  the  heart  of 
"Father  Severinus"  is  neither  new  nor 
original;  but  Milosz's  delineation  of  its 
existential  impact  on  a  man  of  faith  moves 
the  reader  with  its  urgency  and  beauty. 

Part  III,  "Treatise  on  Theology,"  is  a 
meditation  offered  by  another  older  man 
who  has  made  a  conscious  choice  "to  avoid 
what  people  call  the  serenity  of  faith," 
declaring  that  "wandering  on  the  outskirts 
of  heresy  is  about  right  for  me." 
Scrupulous  examination  of  the  world  leads 
him  in  one  direction,  and  he  cannot  cease 
asking  win  -  at  every  turn.  In  Section  22, 
"Treat  With  Understanding,"  he  describes 
himself  thus:  "One  day  I  believe,  another  I 
disbelieve,"  and  honestly  captures  the 
essence  of  the  situation. 

If  Second  Space  has  a  weak  section  it  is 
Part  rV,  "Apprentice."  Interwoven  with  the 
stoiy  of  Oscar  Milosz  is  the  story  of  young 
Czeslaw's  early  crisis  of  faith.  His  examina- 
tion of  his  cousin's  work  and  formative 
influences  (Goethe  and  Swedenborg)  is 
simply  too  dense  with  contextual  detail. 

Second  Space  ends  aptly  with  "Orpheus 
and  Eurydice."  Milosz  follows  classical  leg- 
end up  to  a  point:  en  route  back,  Milosz's 
Orpheus  reveals  a  different  dimension: 

Under  his  faith  a  doubt  sprang  up 
And  entwined  him  like  cold 

bindweed 
Unable  to  weep,  he  wept  at  the 

loss 

Of  the  human  hope  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead. 

Because  he  was,  now,  like  every  other 
mortal. 

This  Orpheus,  his  faith  assaulted  by 
doubt,  is  curiously  contemporary  in  his 
affliction.  His  lack  of  faith  causes  tragedy, 
or  does  it?  In  the  last  stanza,  Orpheus  only 
falls  asleep,  in  a  world  that  both  under- 
scores and  celebrates  that  loss: 

Sun.  And  sky.  And  in  the  sky 

white  clouds 
Only  now  everything  aied  to  him: 

Eurydice! 
How  will  I  live  without  you,  my 

consoling  one! 
But  there  was  a  fragrant  scent  of 

herbs,  the  low  humming  of  bees, 
And  befell  asleep  with  his  cheek  on 

the  sun-wanned  earth. 
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Joseph  Brodsky's  description  of  Milosz 
in  1975  as  "one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our 
time,  perhaps  the  greatest,"  seemed  a  bit 
hyperbolic  then;  but  Milosz's  achievement 
in  the  ensuing  decades  may  have  proven 
Brodsky  right.  Certainly,  the  landscape  of 
letters  has  lost  one  of  its  most  noble  and 
endearing  souls.  Robert  E.  Hosmer 
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"Those  who  live  for  a  time  in  Rome  expe- 
rience the  church's  age,  but  also  its  youth. 
They  experience  the  church's  breadth  and 
diversity,  its  religious  and  human  wealth, 
but  also  the  limits  and  weaknesses  of  its 
representatives  and  members."  So  writes 
the  widely  respected  German  theologian, 
the  Rev.  Hermann  Josef  Pottmeyer,  in  his 
book  Towards  a  Papacy  in  Communion 
(Crossroad,  1998).  This  book  by  John 
AJlen,  Rome  correspondent  for  the 
National  Catholic  Reporter  since  2000,  is  a 
notable  confirmation  of  Pottmeyer's  state- 
ment. 

It  was  not  always  thus  with  Allen.  In  his 
first  book,  on  Cardinal  Ratzinger  (2000), 
Allen  was  out  of  his  depth.  Reviewing  the 
book  in  Commonweal,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Komonchak,  a  professor  at  Catholic 
University  of  America,  criticized  Allen's 
simplistic  treatment  of  a  major  theologian. 
In  his  recent  Common  Ground  Lecture, 
AJlen  confessed,  with  admirable  humility, 
that  Komonchak  had  been  right.  AJlen 
hoped  that  in  the  intervening  years  he  had 
come  to  appreciate  better  the  complexity  of 
Jus  subjects. 

This  book,  Allen's  third,  shows  that  his 
hope  was  well  founded.  His  aim  is  "to 
engage  in  an  act  of  translation,  so  that  both 
the  Holy  See  and  the  American  Catholic 
community  can  understand  what  the  other 
party  is  trying  to  say."  Allen  does  this  by 
"identifying  the  core  values  and  experiences 
that  underlie  specific  Vatican  choices."  He 
thus  does  for  the  Vatican  what  Luigi 
Barzini  did,  brilliantly  and  most  amusingly, 
for  a  whole  people  in  his  1964  classic,  The 
Italians  (still  in  print  after  40  years). 


After  an  opening  chapter  on  Vatican 
structures,  Allen  demolishes  five 
widespread  myths  about  the  institution,  hi 
reality  the  Vatican  is  "a  bureaucracy,  not 
an  organism."  It  reflects,  albeit  imperfect- 
ly, the  diversity  of  the  wider  Catholic 
world.  Given  the  distaste  of  the  present 
pope  for  administration,  no  single  person 
is  really  in  charge.  As  in  all  bureaucracies, 
turf  wars  are  frequent.  Despite  its  reputa- 
tion for  secrecy,  the  Vatican  is  actually  a 
great  deal  less  secretive  than  other  centers 
of  global  power.  Its  supposed  wealth  is  a 
myth.  The  Vatican's  annual  budget  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  that  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame.  Its  art  treasures  cost  so  much 
to  maintain  and  restore  that  they  amount 
to  a  net  drain  on  the  Holy  See's  budget. 
Curial  careerism,  though  palpable,  is  not 
the  rule;  and  where  it  exists  it  is  less  overt 
than  in  secular  bureaucracies. 

Allen's  chapter  on  Vatican  psychology 


describes  the  dominant  values  of  those 
who  run  the  place.  Prominent  among 
them  is  the  importance  attached  to  pre- 
serving appearances,  bella  figura.  One 
example:  Rome  never  had  any  intention  of 
approving  the  extra-canonical  norms  on 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  members  of  the 
clergy  that  were  approved  in  Dallas  in  June 
2002  by  American  bishops  traumatized  by 
six  months  of  unrelenting  media  and  vic- 
tim attacks.  To  avoid  embarrassing  the 
bishops,  however,  the  Holy  See  created  a 
mixed  Roman-American  episcopal  com- 
mission to  bring  the  norms  into  some  con- 
formity with  church  law. 

The  chapter  on  Vatican  sociology 
explains  that  the  top  jobs  are  awarded  not 
on  the  basis  of  expertise  but  of  loyalty  and 
"connections."  To  illustrate  this  Allen 
makes  good  use  of  Luigi  Barzini's  explana- 
tion of  a  quintessentially  Italian  personnel 
policy.  The  important  chapter  on  Vatican 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE 
FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Producer/Director-Trinity  Pictures 


Hispanic  Art  &  Spirituality  •  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  •  Nov  7-13, 2004 
Advent  Retreat  •  Mission  San  Luis  Rey,  California  •  Dec  10-12 
Women's  Celtic  Pilgrimage  •  lona,  Scotland  •  March  15-21,  2005 
Walking  in  the  Footsteps  of  St.  Francis  •  Assisi,  Italy  •  July  10-16 
Theology  of  Biblical  Storytelling  •  Maryland  •  August  7-13 
Pilgrimage  to  Santiago  de  Composteia  •  Spain  •  October  3-9 
Renaissance  Art  &  the  Gospel  in  St  Mark's  Venice  •  Spring  2006 
with  Mary  Jo  Kelly,  Ph.D.,  author,  A  Woman  Pilgrim:  Travel  &  Spirituality 
with  Robert  Bela  Wilhelm,  Th.D.,  founder,  School  of  Sacred  Storytelling 

©  STORYFEST  JOURNEYS  (§ 

1-800-277-7035  •  storyfest@mac.com  •  WWW.StOiyfeSt.COm 
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theology  closes  with  a  brief  section  on  "A 
spirituality  for  the  curia,"  as  described  by 
the  81 -year-old  Argentine  cardinal  Jorge 
Meija,  former  prefect  of  the  Vatican 
Library.  Service  in  the  Curia,  Meija  told 
Allen,  teaches  a  man  patience,  humility, 
pleasure  in  the  success  of  others  and 
anonymity:  "It  is  amazing  what  you  can 
accomplish  in  the  Vatican  if  you  have  no 
interest  in  claiming  the  credit,"  Meija  says. 
The  happiest  people  he  has  met  during  his 
years  of  Vatican  service  are  "those  least 
interested  in  the  consequences  of  their 
service  for  their  own  careers."  I  am  going 
to  remember  that. 

That  not  all  curial  officials  do  remem- 
ber is  clear  from  the  anecdote  that  Allen 
shares  about  the  embittered  monsignor 
who  blamed  his  failure  to  receive  a  bish- 
op's mitre  on  Archbishop  Giovanni 
Benelli,  Paul  VT's  tough-as-nails  sostituto. 
When  Benelli  died  as  cardinal  archbishop 
of  Florence  in  1982,  the  monsignor  and  a 
fellow  victim  ot  Benelli's  wrath  drank  a 
champagne  toast  to  the  death  of  their 
nemesis  and  journeyed  to  Florence  for  the 
funeral,  "to  make  sure  the  bastard  was 
really  dead." 

All  the  Pope's  Mai  concludes  with  two 
chapters  chronicling  in  detail  the 
Vatican's  treatment  of  the  American  sex- 
ual abuse  crisis  and  its  reaction  to  the  war 
in  Iraq.  By  turns  enlightening  and  highly 
amusing,  the  book  deserves  a  wide  read- 
ership. I  could  scarcely  put  it  down. 

John  Jay  Hughes 

Faith,  Barrio 
Style 

Parish  Ministry  in  a 
Hispanic  Community 

By  Charles  W.  Dahm.  O.P. 

Paulist  Press.  296p  $22.95  (paperback) 
ISBN  0809142124 

Charles  Dahm,  a  Dominican  priest,  is 
more  than  qualified  to  write  about  parish- 
based  Hispanic  ministry.  Like  many  U.S. 
priests  of  the  Vatican  II  generation,  his 
first  passion  was  Latin  .America,  where  he 
steeped  himself  in  Spanish  as  a  missionary 
in  Bolivia.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States  he  completed  doctoral  studies  in 
politics  and  plunged  himself  into  commu- 


nity development  and  justice  ministry. 
Eighteen  years  ago  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  being  pastor  at  one  of  Chicago's 
premier  Hispanic  parishes,  St.  Pius  V  in 
Pilsen,  111.  This  book  is  the  fruit  of  those 
many  years  of  pastoral  work  with  the 
Mexican  people,  who  now  constitute 
almost  one-half  of  all  Chicago  Catholics. 

The  book's  focus  is  clear:  parish  min- 
istry with  Mexican  immigrants  in  an  eth- 
nically and  socioeconomically  homoge- 
neous banio  context.  The  book  has  10 
chapters,  all  heavily  ethnographic,  that 
provide  detailed  descriptions  and*  exam- 
ples of  common  situations,  trends  and 
developments  at  the  parish.  Dahm  weaves 
together  a  highly  synthetic  but  perceptive 
outline  ot  the  main  human  realities  facing 
his  parishioners.  1  le  gives  a  cogent  profile 
of  his  parishioners'  challenges:  undocu- 
mented immigration,  housing,  jobs,  lack 
of  English-language  proficiency,  health 
risks,  parenting  their  U.S. -born  children, 
gangs  and  the  scourge  of  machismo. 

Dahm  reveals  his  skills  as  observer, 
combining  good  social  science  data  with 
illustrations  from  his  vast  experience  with 
the  people.  He  wisely  stresses  the  family, 
around  which  so  main  personal  and  col- 
lective issues  revolve.  Consequently,  the 
severe  challenges  these  people  face  must 
first  of  all  be  grasped  within  the  context  of 
community  or  collectivity  and  not  merely 
as  challenges  to  individuals. 

A  safe  haven  for  new  immigrants  and  a 
relatively  homogeneous  parish  like  St. 
Pius  V  can  do  a  great  deal  to  provide  a 
non-threatening  environment  for  healthy, 
lite-giving  continuity  as  well  as  needed 
change.  A  positive  attitude  toward  the 
people's  popular  religious  expressions  is  a 
basic  component,  and  Dahm  gives  exam- 
ples of  how  religious,  spiritual  and  social 
needs  can  and  must  be  addressed  by  the 
parish.  He  insists  that  the  central  task  of 
Hispanic  parishes  is  the  creation  of  many 
base  communities  grounded  in  prayer, 
reflection  and  action.  The  author 
describes  in  detail  how  that  life-giving 
process  of  the  communidades  unfolds. 

Dahm  sticks  to  his  subject  with  tenac- 
ity and  zest.  There  is  no  book  in  English 
or  Spanish  that  paints  the  picture  of  the 
U.S.  Hispanic  barrio  parish  with  greater 
detail  or  insight.  He  effectively  cites  many 
U.S.  Hispanic  theologians.  The  book's 
broader  context  is  the  distinctive  local 
church  of  Chicago,  with  its  pronounced 


historic  dynamics  of  ethnicity  and  race. 
Dahm's  audience  is  undoubtedly  the  cler- 
gy, men  and  women  religious  and  lay 
ecclesial  ministers,  especially  non- 
Hispanics  who  are  looking  for  a  substan- 
tial orientation  to  work  in  this  kind  of 
parish.  Veterans  in  Hispanic  ministry  will 
also  find  Dahm's  synthesis  true  to  experi- 
ence, practical  and  insightful.  The  under- 
lying theology  is  unabashedly  that  of 
Vatican  II,  and  Dahm  manifests  the  skills 
in  theological  reflection  and  methodology 
of  a  true  pastoral  theologian. 

But  there  are  serious  limitations  to 
this  work.  It  is  strong  on  description  but 
sketchy  on  explanation.  The  chapters  are 
made  up  of  relatively  brief  patches  of 
thought  that  seem  to  have  been  truncated 
by  a  zealous  editor's  deletion.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  text  moves  along  snappily,  but 
on  the  other,  one  is  left  asking  for  more 
background  and  reflection. 

A  more  substantive  limitation,  how- 
ever, is  the  book's  anachronism.  In  the 
last  15  years  Hispanic  ministry  has 
exploded  into  a  baffling  diversity  of  con- 
texts. It  has  become  a  truly  nationwide 
trend.  Native  Mexican  immigrants  like 
the  ones  at  St.  Pius  V  are  but  a  minority7 
of  the  Hispanics  the  church  needs  to  serve 
today.  Their  children,  second  and  even 
third  generation  Mexican  Anericans,  plus 
many  cohorts  of  Caribbean,  and  South 
and  Central  American  Hispanics  consti- 
tute today's  and  tomorrow's  U.S. 
1  lispanics.  Moreover,  the  realitv  of  a  sig- 
nificant, growing  Hispanic  middle  and 
professional  class  does  not  even  enter  into 
the  relatively  homogeneous  context  of 
Dahm's  pastoral  reflections.  \\  nile 
parishes  of  recent  Mexican  immigrants 
are  springing  up  in  the  South  and  the 
Midwest,  the  norm  today  in  Hispanic 
parishes  is  shifting,  for  good  or  for  ill,  in 
the  direction  of  the  multicultural  parish 
with  multilingual  tracks.  There  is  a  des- 
perate need  to  shed  light  on  this  new  ball 
game. 

The  sparse  treatment  given  youth 
ministry  in  the  book  is  particularly  unfor- 
tunate, since  many  believe  that  youth 
ministry  is  one  of  the  crucial  and  most 
vexing  challenges  facing  Hispanic  min- 
istry today.  While  Dahm's  Parish 
Ministry  is  immensely  helpful  and  a  fine 
resource,  it  looks  back  rather  than  ahead. 
It  evokes  the  vision  of  a  simpler  and  dif- 
ferent time.  Allan  Figueroa  Deck 
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Classifieds 

Conference 

DEMELLO  SPIRITUALITY  CONFERENCE,  Oct.  22- 
24,  2004.  Tony  DeMello,  S.J.,  insisted  that  spiri- 
tuality is  the  most  practical  thing  in  the  world. 
Come  to  understand  the  most  basic  of  life's  ques- 
tions, "Who  am  I?"  through  humor,  storytelling, 
exercises  derived  from  neurolinguistic  program- 
ming and  yoga,  experiencing  a  method  of  prayer 
and  meditation.  Presenters:  Francis  Stroud,  S.J., 
Director  of  the  DeMello  Spirituality  Center, 
Jonathan  Galente  and  Joan  Ann  Budilovsky. 
Call/write:  Cenacle  Retreat  Center,  310  Cenacle 
Rd.,  P.O.  Box  4005,  Ronkonkoma,  NY  11779- 
0430;  Ph:  (631)  588-8366. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY,  Saint  Joseph's 
University.  The  Director  of  Campus  Ministry 
promotes  the  religious  welfare  of  the  total  univer- 
sity community.  The  Director  serves  as  leader  and 
overall  director  of  the  programs,  services  ami 
events  of  Campus  Ministry.  These  include  liturgi- 
cal celebrations,  retreats,  service  programs,  con- 
sciousness-raising events,  religious  education  pro- 
grams and  social  occasions.  Reporting  to  the  Vice 
President  for  Mission,  this  person  must  have  an 
in-depth  familiarity  with  Ignatian  spirituality.  A 
successful  Director  will  have  demonstrated  collab- 
orative, managerial  and  pastoral  ability,  imagina- 
tion and  abundant  energy.  A  terminal  degree  in 
ministry  or  its  equivalent  is  preferred;  a  master's 
degree  is  required.  Five  years'  experience  in  pas- 
toral administration  or  university  campus  ministry 
is  desirable.  Saint  Joseph's  University  is  a  private, 
Catholic  and  Jesuit  institution  and  expects  mem- 
bers of  its  community  to  be  knowledgeable  about 
its  mission  and  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
that  mission.  Interested  applicants  should  send 
letters  of  interest  to:  E.  Peter  Zurbach,  Ph.D., 
Chair,  Director  of  Campus  Ministry  Search 
Committee,  Department  of  Chemistry,  Saint 
Joseph's  University,  5600  City  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19131;  e-mail: 
pzurbach@sju.edu.  Applications  received  by  Oct. 
29,  2004,  will  receive  first  consideration.  AA/EOE 
M/F/D/V. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PARISH 
CATECHETICAL  OUTREACH,  Diocese  of  Oakland, 
Calif.  This  innovative  department  is  composed  of 
five  teams  of  professionals  commissioned  to  each 
region  of  the  diocese  to  connect  the  parishes  of 
the  region  with  resources  for  catechetical  pro- 
grams to  all  ages  and  in  various  areas  of  ministry. 
The  Director  supervises  the  teams  and  assures 


that  they  share  their  areas  of  expertise  with  one 
another  for  the  benefit  of  the  parishes  in  the 
regions  they  serve.  Full  time.  For  information  or 
application,  contact  (Oct.  22  deadline):  Sister 
Barbara  Flannery,  Chancellor,  2900  Lakeshore 
Avenue,  Oakland,  CA  94610.  Ph:  (510)  893-471  1; 
Fax:  (510)  893-0945;  e-mail:  bflannery@oakdio- 
cese.org. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR.  Aquinas  Institute  of 
Theology,  a  Dominican  graduate  school  on  the 
campus  of  Saint  Louis  University,  is  seeking  a 
full-time  Program  Director  for  a  new  five-year 
project  designed  to  integrate  lay  ecclesial  minis- 
ters into  parish  life.  Candidates  should  have  qual- 
ifications appropriate  to  a  faculty  position,  with 
demonstrated  teaching  ability  in  some  area  of  the- 
ology or  ministry.  Position  available  after  Jan.  1, 
2005.  Please  see  www.ai.edu/careers  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  position  and  instructions  for 
applying. 

SACRED  HEART  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY  invites 
applications  for  fall  2005  hill-time  position  in  Old 
Testament.  Ph.D./doctorate  in  Scripture  and  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  required.  Ability  to 
teach  New  Testament  as  well  as  Hebrew/Greek 
preferred.  Fluency  in  diverse  contemporary 
hermeneutics  and  concern  for  Hispanic  presence  in 
U.S.  church  will  weigh  heavily.  Sacred  Heart,  in 
metropolitan  Milwaukee,  is  the  largest  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  specializing  in  priesdy  formation 
of  men  over  30  years  of  age.  Applicants  must  sup- 
port the  seminary's  mission.  Send  cover  letter,  cur- 
riculum vitae,  three  letters  of  reference  and  evi- 
dence of  successful  teaching  by  Nov.  5,  2004.  to: 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Knoebel,  Academic  Dean,  Sacred 
Heart  School  of  Theology,  Box  429,  Hales 
Corners,  WI  53 130-0429;  Web  site:  www.shst.edu. 

YOUNG  ADULT  AND  CAMPUS  MINISTRY,  Diocese 
of  Galveston-Houston.  Chaplain  sought  for 
Catholic  Student  Center  serving  Rice  University 
and  the  schools  of  the  Texas  Medical  Center. 
Catholic  priest  with  permission  of  superior. 
Knowledge  of  bioethics,  campus  ministry  experi- 
ence. Works  in  collaboration  with  the  center  direc- 
tor, a  Dominican  sister,  in  a  broad-based  campus 
ministry  guided  by  the  principles  of  "Empowered 
by  the  Spirit."  Human  Resources,  Diocese  of 
Galveston-Houston,  P.O.  Box  907,  Houston,  TX 
77001-0907;  e-mail:  HR@diogh.org. 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmate?  Visit 
Catholic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 

Wills  , 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e- 
mail  to:  ads@iiincriainiiigazhie.org;  Iry  fax  to  (928) 
222-2107;  Iry  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard 
and  Visa  accepted.  For  more  information  call:  (212) 
515-0102. 


ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR 

PARISH  OUTREACH  &  TRAINING 

I  For  the  Office  of  Youth  & 
Young  Adult  Ministries. 
Responsibilities  include  but  not 
limited  to  youth  ministry  devel- 
opment, core  team  training  of 
youth  and  adults,  young  adults 
ministry,  development  of  a 
parish  calendar,  county-wide 
training  of  pastors  and  parish 
coordinators  of  youth  ministry, 
and  other  duties  as  required. 

Position  requires  superior  lead- 
ership, communication  skills 
with  knowledge  of  Renewing 
the  Vision.  Must  have  a  valid  dri- 
ver's license  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  Internet, 
Microsoft  Word  and  Access. 
The  ability  to  understand  and 
speak  Spanish  is  helpful. 
Interested  parties  please  send 
resume  to:  Ramona  Flores, 
Human  Resources,  Archdiocese 
of  Newark,  P.O.  Box  9500,  171 
Clifton  Ave,  Newark,  NJ  07104. 


AYRC  RETREAT/SPIRITUALITY 

For  the  Office  of  Youth  &  Young  Adult 
Ministries.  Responsibilities  include  but  not 
limited  to  organization  of  High  School  & 
Middle  School  rallies,  various  weekend  and 
day  retreats,  development  and  training  of 
peer  leadership  retreat  teams,  expansion 
of  high/low  rope  challenge  course 
retreats,  other  duties  as  required. 

Candidates  should  have  a  superior  ability 
to  lead  youth  and  adult  retreats,  train  peer 
leadership  retreat  teams  and  be  open  to 
various  Catholic  retreat  models  and  spiritu- 
alities. Must  be  physically  able  to  conduct 
high/low  rope  dynamics,  to  create  retreats 
that  teach  leadership  skills  using  the  expe- 
rience. Must  have  valid  driver's  license, 
working  knowledge  of  the  Internet, 
Microsoft  Word  and  Access.  Flexible  hours 
and  weekends  are  required.  Ability  to 
understand  and  speak  Spanish  is  helpful. 
Interested  parties  please  submit  resume  to: 
Ramona  Flores,  Human  Resources, 
Archdiocese  of  Newark,  P.O.  Box  9500, 
171  Clifton  Ave,  Newark,  NJ  07104. 
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Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

(  iomfortahle  i»uest  rooms  within  i  he 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 


Letters 


mmtstryof 

m  my 

.  .  .  providing  opportunities  for  persons  at 
all  economic  levels  to  examine  the  impact 
of  money  and  possessions  on  their  lives, 
to  discern  God's  will  for  their  lives  and 
resources,  and  to  discover  how  the  joyful 
liberation  of  sharing  those  resources  can 
lead  them  into  the  very  heart  of  God. 

•  Money  &  Faith  Retreats 

Sept  24-25,  2004  -  Greenwich,  CT 
Sept.  24-25,  2004  -  Nashville,  TN 
October  8-10,  2004  -  Florissant,  CO 
Nov.  19-20,  2004  -  Charlotte,  NC 
Jan  28-30,  2005  -  San  Diego,  CA 

•  Special  Money  &  Faith  Retreats 

Kids  &  Money:  Teaching  Faith  & 
Values  in  a  Materialistic  World 

Oct  15-16,  2004  •  Wilmington,  DE 

Arthur  Simon,  author  &  founder 
of  Bread  for  the  World 

Oct  29-31 ,  2004  •  Germantown,  MD 

Sr.  Jose  Hobday,  author  &  educator 

May  13-15,  2005  •  Germantown,  MD 

•  Third  World  Pilgrimages 

India  -  November  3-15,  2004 
Haiti  -  November  5-14,  2004 
Tijuana  -  Jan.  30  -  Feb  6,  2005 
Israel/Palestine  -  October  2005 
Ethiopia  -  November  2005 

^or  registration  information,  contact  us  at 
(301)  428-9560  or  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.ministryofmoney.org 


Stay  Alert 

The  thoughtful  article,  "Assume 
Nothing:  A  Postscript  to  the  John  Jay 
Report,"  by  Beth  Sullivan  (9/13),  clearly 
illustrates  the  need  for  parents  to  be 
aware  of  words  or  actions  by  an  adult 
that  might  indicate  that  the  person  is, 
or  could  be,  a  child  abuser.  As  part  of 
the  "safe  environment  programs"  man- 
dated by  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People  (adopted  by 
the  United  States  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  in  June,  2002),  train- 
ing programs  are  now  provided  in  near- 
ly all  dioceses  and  eparchies  around  the 
country. 

Thousands  of  parents  and  care- 
givers have  received  information 
regarding  such  important  topics  as:  how 
to  identify  an  individual  who  might 
abuse  a  child,  how  to  determine  when  a 
child  might  be  the  victim  of  some  type 
of  abuse,  what  to  do  when  you  suspect  a 
person  is  an  abuser,  and  what  to  do  if 
you  believe  that  a  child  is  being  abused. 
I  strongly  urge  persons  responsible  for 
the  care  of  children  and  young  people 
to  use  this  resource  to  learn  about  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  and  how  it  is 
manifested  in  various  parts  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

Sexual  abuse  remains  the  most 
under-reported  criminal  activity  in  the 
United  States.  Many  factors  contribute 
to  this,  such  as  fear  of  retribution  or 
embarrassment.  In  those  instances 
where  a  sexual  assault  is  believed  to 
have  occurred,  this  information  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  or  child 
protection  agencies.  It  is  critical  that 
persons  who  have  been  abused  come 
forward  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
prevent  future  acts  from  occurring,  to 
ensure  that  offenders  are  held  account- 
able and  to  help  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies begin  the  healing  process. 

Additional  support  for  victims  is 
available  through  specially  trained 
diocesan  or  eparchial  victim-assistance 
coordinators,  as  well  as  from  public  sex- 
ual assault  and  counseling  centers  locat- 
ed in  most  major  cities. 

Kathleen  McChesney 
Executive  Director,  Office  of  Child  and 
Youth  Protection,  U.S.C.C.B. 

Washington,  D.C. 


Sacredness  of  Life 

A  letter  writer  pointed  to  the  scandal  of 
a  Catholic  in  public  life  supporting 
abortion  (9/20).  However,  the  question 
at  issue  is  something  else.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  Catholic  politician  who  rejects  the 
church  teaching  that  abortion  is  evil. 
The  controversy  is  about  opposing 
abortion  by  law.  There  are  grounds  for 
a  Catholic  politician  to  see  such  legisla- 
tion, under  present  conditions,  as  an 
unrealistic  quick  fix.  Prohibition  did  not 
eliminate  alcohol,  but,  instead  spawned 
racketeering,  an  underground  industry, 
and  corrupted  law  enforcement.  A 
politician  may  be  mistaken  in  his  out- 
look about  such  legislation,  but  it  would 
be  rash  judgment  to  accuse  him  of 
favoring  abortion.  Some  politicians  also 
may  be  reluctant  to  criminalize  fellow 
citizens  whom  they  represent,  who  dif- 
fer with  them  for  religious  reasons.  All 
in  all,  the  matter  must  be  discussed 
charitably,  with  accusations  restrained, 
and  free  from  partisan  politics.  Our 
efforts  to  teach  the  beauty  and  sacred- 
ness of  life  have  had  marked  success. 
Dedication  of  greater  resources  to  pro- 
life  public  relations  is  called  for. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

Also  Entitled 

I  just  received  our  school's  Sept.  20 
issue  of  America.  As  a  member  of  the 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  St.  Philippine 
Duchesne,  the  religious  who  brought 
the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to 
America,  featured  on  the  cover  of  an 
issue  devoted  to  religious  education. 
But  what  thrilled  me  more  was  the 
depiction  of  the  Potowatomi  children 
with  laptops! 

Our  foundress,  St.  Madeleine 
Sophie  Barat,  was  always  forward- 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  education  of 
young  people.  That  vision  has  inspired 
Sacred  Heart  educators  for  more  than 
200  years:  to  look  always  for  the  best 
means  of  educating  the  children  cur- 
rently in  our  schools.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Philippine  would  have  easily  embraced 
this  new  technology,  but  I  am  confident 
that  if  she  thought  it  would  improve 
education  and  better  prepare  her  stu- 
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Sexual  abuse  remains  the  most 
under-reported  criminal  activity  in  the 
United  States.  Many  factors  contribute 
to  this,  such  as  fear  of  retribution  or 
embarrassment.  In  those  instances 
where  a  sexual  assault  is  believed  to 
have  occurred,  this  information  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  or  child 
protection  agencies.  It  is  critical  that 
persons  who  have  been  abused  come 
forward  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
prevent  future  acts  from  occurring,  to 
ensure  that  offenders  are  held  account- 
able and  to  help  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies begin  the  healing  process. 

Additional  support  for  victims  is 
available  through  specially  trained 
diocesan  or  eparchial  victim-assistance 
coordinators,  as  well  as  from  public  sex- 
ual assault  and  counseling  centers  locat- 
ed in  most  major  cities. 

Kathleen  McChesney 
Executive  Director,  Office  of  Child  and 
Youth  Protection,  U.S.C.C.B. 

Washington,  D.C. 
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Also  Entitled 

I  just  received  our  school's  Sept.  20 
issue  of  America.  As  a  member  of  the 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  St.  Philippine 
Duchesne,  the  religious  who  brought 
the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to 
America,  featured  on  the  cover  of  an 
issue  devoted  to  religious  education. 
But  what  thrilled  me  more  was  the 
depiction  of  the  Potowatomi  children 
with  laptops! 

Our  foundress,  St.  Madeleine 
Sophie  Barat,  was  always  forward- 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  education  of 
young  people.  That  vision  has  inspired 
Sacred  Heart  educators  for  more  than 
200  years:  to  look  always  for  the  best 
means  of  educating  the  children  cur- 
rendy  in  our  schools.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Philippine  would  have  easily  embraced 
this  new  technology,  but  I  am  confident 
that  if  she  thought  it  would  improve 
education  and  better  prepare  her  stu- 
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Letters 


dents  for  the  world  in  which  they  would 
live,  she  would  have  tried  to  adapt  her 
teaching  to  incorporate  it. 

Many  of  the  Sacred  Heart  schools 
in  the  United  States,  including  my  own, 
have  implemented  laptops  or  tablet 
PC's  into  their  programs.  Like  Sophie 
and  Philippine,  we  try  to  adapt  our 
methods  and  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  current  generation  of  stu- 
dents. 

Today,  I  walked  around  my  school 
showing  die  cover  of  America  to  facul- 
ty members  and  students.  I  visited  a 
ninth-grade  English  class,  where  every- 
one was  w  orking  on  laptops.  I  asked 
them  who  the  woman  was  on  the  maga- 
zine cover.  They  immediately  respond- 
ed "Philippine  Duchesne!"  I  probed 
them  a  bit  more  bv  asking  what  the 
Potowatomi  children  have,  and  they 
answered  in  unison,  "Laptops!"  One 
student  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  find 
out  if  they  were  really  laptops  or  the 
latest  technology,  tablet  PC's! 

Certainly.  Philippine  Duchesne 
would  have  employed  the  best  methods 
and  means  of  educating  students, 
whether  it  was  pen  and  paper  or  tablet 
PC's,  but  more  important,  she  would 
have  reminded  us  that  the  Potowatomi 
children  and  other  impoverished  chil- 
dren are  also  entitled  to  an  education 
that  prepares  them  to  be  responsible 
and  contributing  members  of  the  soci- 
ety in  which  they  will  live.  To  that  end, 
she  would  have  called  us  daily  to 
remember  our  responsibility  to  those 
children. 

Lynne  Lieux.  R. S.C.J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Young  People  of  God 

"A  Glass  Half  Empty"  by  James  J. 
DiGiacomo,  S.J.,  (9/20)  notes  that  one 
problem  for  the  church  is  the  temporary 
conversion  of  the  young.  Its  cause:  reli- 
gious mis-education.  We  tell  them  main- 
ly what  they  want  to  hear:  the  "friendly" 
God,  the  "appealing"  Jesus,  who  affirms, 
encourages  and  slirinks  from  judgment. 
This  does  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  of  ministry  to  young  adults:  a 
recent  distorted  ecclesiology  with  which 
many  writers  and  ministers  approach 
youth  ministry. 

Father  DiGiacomo  is  right.  We  do 
sometimes  have  to  say  the  hard  things, 
but  to  the  whole  community  of  young 
people,  not  just  to  a  slice  of  pre-selected 
ones  whom  we  find  al reach  there. 

These  Catholics,  who  may  need  the 
more  superficial  badges  of  Catholicism 
and  the  sometimes  groupy  belonging 
that  the  larger  young  community'  does 
not,  are  important  indeed,  but  they  are 
not  an  accurate  sampling,  much  less 
exhaustive  of  what's  out  there  watching 
and  waiting.  There's  a  reason  that  at  one 
Big  Ten  university,  only  75  out  of  nearly 
12,000  Catholic  students  (of  whom 
roughly  only  2,000  regularly  worship  on 
campus)  belong  to  the  Newman  student 
organization.  The  rest  are  not  bad  peo- 
ple, faithless  Catholics,  philosophically 
incapable  or  theologically  or  spiritually 
apathetic. 

As  director  of  campus  ministry  at  a 
Catholic  Benedictine  liberal  arts  college 
and  at  a  Big-Ten  school  and  as  parochial 
vicar  or  pastor  in  parishes  to  which  col- 
lege students  came  home,  I  have  experi- 
enced another  church.  There  is  a  broad 


band  of  younger  Catholics  that,  these 
days,  regrettably  gets  all  too  short  shrift 
in  the  press  and  church.  Who  cares 
about  them?  We  increasingly  measure 
Catholic  identity  and  conversion  only  by 
whether  they  act  out  as  the  new  and 
improved  "traditional"  Catholic.  If  not, 
we  dismiss  them. 

If  we're  talking  about  the  "people  of 
God"  and  God's  universal  call,  we  need 
to  fix  our  ecclesiology.  Preaching  to  the 
choir  (younger  or  veteran)  is  certainly  in 
order,  but  in  today's  church  we  need  to 
be  talking  to  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
too.  To  do  so,  that  same  breathing  Spirit 
ma}-  even  be  telling  pastoral  ministers 
things  we  don't  want  to  hear. 

Stephen  R.  Honeygosky,  O.S.B. 

Latrobe.  Pa. 

Faith  Into  Action 

I  was  intrigued  by  "Both  Gen-Y  and 
Catholic,"  by  Mark  Mossa,  S.J,  (9/20). 
His  point  is  that  20-something  adults 
(called  Gen-Y  or  millennials  by  some) 
should  not  be  lumped  into  the  overly 
simple  categories  of  extreme  or  conser- 
vative. In  fact,  they  may  be  neither. 

While  young  adults  at  Mr.  Mossa's 
Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans  may 
tend  toward  the  conservative,  he  rightly 
points  out  that  there  is  much  diversity 
amid  that  conservatism.  Many  young 
adults  already  engaged  in  the  church's 
culture  (or  at  least  somewhat  interested) 
hunger  for  catechesis  and  have  a  strong 
desire  to  put  their  faith  into  action 
through  social  justice  programs,  service 
opportunities  or  political  action. 

What  is  sometimes  lacking  in  min- 
istry to  this  group  is  a  wide-ranging  look 
at  Catholic  teaching.  While  young  peo- 
ple may  want  the  "Catholic  teaching" 
taught  in  a  straightforward  manner,  they 
also  need  to  be  given  the  context  of  the 
development  of  these  teachings  in  order 
to  discern  where  the  "true  wisdom"  lies. 
This  guards  against  the  developing 
extremism  and  arrogance  of  which  some 
more  progressive  people  tend  to  accuse 
(and  in  some  cases  as  Mr.  Mossa  points 
out,  rightly  so)  Gen-Y  young  adults. 

The  challenge  for  people  like  Mark 
Mossa  and  me  is  not  to  preach  only  to 
the  choir  but  rather  to  venture  forth  as 
missionaries  to  young  adults  and,  as  St. 
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Ignatius  would  say,  to  help  them  find 
Cod  in  all  things. 

Mike  Hayes 
Paulist  Young  Adult  Ministries 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Answering  the  Call 

As  a  member  of  Generation  X  and  a 
priest  charged  with  the  formation  of 
Generation  Y,  I  found  the  article  by 
Mark  Mossa,  S.J.,  on  the  youngest  gen- 
erations of  Catholics,  to  be  quite 
refreshing.  JPII-generation  Catholics  do 
not  wish  to  go  back  in  time  and  live  in  a 
preconciliar  church,  as  many  are  led  to 
believe.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  striving 
to  be  the  saints  of  the  new  millennium 
by  answering  the  call  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  to  spiritual  maturity  by 
a  full,  conscious  and  active  participation 
in  the  sacramental  life  of  the  church;  by 
understanding  who  we  are  through  the 
theology  of  the  body  and  by  actively  liv- 
ing our  faith  in  the  postmodern  world. 
Is  that  so  wrong? 

(Rev.)  Damian  J.  Ference 
Hudson,  Ohio 

Broader  Representation 

Your  September  20,  Religious 
Education  Issue  was  well  done  and 
raised  a  number  of  important  issues.  But 
your  editorial,  "Leave  No  School 
Behind,"  failed  to  address  adequately  the 
constitutionality  of  government  aid  to 
religious  schools.  As  one  who  has  fol- 
lowed this  debate,  I  feel  that  the  ques- 
tion of  constitutionality  will  remain  a 
sticking  point  until  lower  schools  follow 
the  governing  process  adopted  years  ago 
by  religious  colleges  and  universities. 

Since  the  late  1970's,  religious  col- 
leges and  universities  moved  away  from 
clerical-  and  religious-dominated  gov- 
erning boards  to  units  of  broader  and 
more  diverse  representation.  Many,  if 
not  most,  institutions  of  Catholic  higher 
education  have  balanced  boards  of  cler- 
gy, religious  and  laypeople.  This  gov- 
erning process  contributed  in  large  mea- 
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sure  to  meeting  both  state  and  federal 
constitutional  requirements. 

But  as  we  look  today  at  the  broad 
range  of  Catholic  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  few  have  balanced  board 
representation,  and  virtually  none  of 
these  boards  are  more  than  advisory  in 
nature. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  personally 
encouraged  the  American  bishops  to 
create  better  systems  of  participation, 
consultation  and  shared  responsibility 
with  the  faithful.  It  the  American  bish- 
ops were  to  delegate  responsibility  for 
school  governance  to  those  who  have 
the  interest  and  the  competence  to  gov- 
ern, the  opportunity  of  overcoming  con- 
stitutional infirmities  would,  I  think,  be 
increased  substantially. 

Leo  J.  Jordan,  Esq. 
West  Orange,  N.J. 

Feeling  Welcomed 

In  "Hospitality  at  Church"  (9/20), 
Kathleen  A.  Bmun  scores  a  direct  hit 
with  the  best  method  to  improve  our 
parishes.  Becoming  a  welcoming  parish 
is  also  the  first  step  I  and  the  directors 
of  youth  ministry  at  both  the  diocesan 
and  parish  level  across  the  United 
States  preach  when  people  ask  "How 
do  we  reach  the  young  and  the 
teenagers?" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  elabo- 
rate teen  centers  filled  with  the  latest 
MP3  equipment,  video  displays,  inter- 


net connections  and  a  variety  of  food 
offerings.  What  is  most  important  to 
the  youth  is  feeling  welcomed.  This 
must  come  from  the  entire  parish  and 
not  just  the  assigned  youth  ministers.  A 
sense  of  acceptance  establishes  the 
foundation  for  building  relationships 
with  the  young.  And  relationship  is  the 
linchpin  to  all  ministry  with  youth. 

Once  relationships  are  established 
and  continue  to  deepen,  parishes  can 
identify  the  needs  of  the  youth  and 
teenagers  that  are  paramount.  Most 
young  people  in  the  church  recognize 
that  they  do  not  need  more  facilities 
built  specifically  for  them  that  further 
separate  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
parish.  Parishes  need  to  invite  and  wel- 
come the  young  into  the  facilities 
already  in  a  parish. 

As  Ms.  Bruun  points  out  so  well, 
being  a  "welcoming  parish"  is  the  most 
effective  and  lowest-cost  method  that 
would  do  more  to  improve  any  parish 
than  all  the  teen  centers  could  ever 
hope  to  create. 

Daniel  J.  Greer 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wonder  of  Community 

The  title  of  Debbie  Rosenberg's  article, 
"A  Witness  to  Joy:  A  Recent  Convert 
Shares  Her  Story,"  (9/20)  caught  my 
attention  immediately.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  team  involved  with  the  Rite  of 
Christian  Initiation  of  Adults  at  St. 
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Thomas  Aquinas  Church  in  Charlotte, 
X.C.  I  too,  am  a  witness  to  the  deep, 
often  surprising  joy  of  w  alking  with 
Jesus.  It  is  an  emotion  that  I  would  wish 
for  all  who  walk  on  the  journey  of  faith 
with  the  others  in  the  adult  initiation 
process  and  in  the  daily  practice  of 
Christian  living.  I  too  have  discovered 
the  wonder  of  community  in  my  own 
parish. 

I  will  he  sharing  Ms.  Rosenberg's 
story  with  the  candidates  and  catechu- 
mens in  our  R.C.I.A.  gathering  this 
week.  I  am  grateful  for  her  witness. 

Kathy  Johnson 
Harrisburg.  N.C. 

Comprehensive  Response 

The  reports  by  Jon  Fuller,  S.J.,  and 
James  F.  Keenan,  S.J.,  on  the 
International  AIDS  Conference  in 
Bangkok  (8/30)  bring  to  the  fore  the 
importance  of  a  global  perspective  and 
a  more  comprehensive  response  to 
people  living  with  H.I.Y.  and  AIDS. 
Jon  Fuller  notes  the  significance  of 
moving  beyond  a  narrow  medical 
model  to  a  more  holistic  approach  in 
providing  solutions  to  H.I.Y.  preven- 
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tion,  including  a  concern  for  basic 
human  needs  too  often  lacking  in 
places  where  H.I.Y.  presents  the  great- 
est threat. 

I  believe  we  Catholics  need  to  pay 
great  attention  to  Father  Fuller's  image 
of  the  AIDS  Conference  as  a  diverse 
gathering  of  leaders  together  with  peo- 
ple affected  by  H.I.Y.  and  .AIDS,  sirring 
at  a  common  table  to  undertake  "a  work 
of  the  people — a  liturgv  on  behalf  of 
the  world  connnunity."  This  inclusive 
"liturgy"  gives  rise  to  a  more  incisive 
identification  of  needs,  discovering  newr 
solutions  and  taking  action  that  is 
responsive  and  responsible.  The  image 
resonates  with  the  energy  of  Catholic 
liturgy  as  symbolic,  uniting  the  many 
into  one  body,  in  the  face  of  forces  that 
arc-  diabolic,  dividing  and  fragmenting 
the  human  community. 

It  is  precisely  in  this  kind  of  liturgy 
that  we  who  celebrate  the  Eucharist  are 
impelled  to  engage.  \\  e  who  gather  at 
the  table  of  the  Eucharist  should  be 
drawn  to  this  other  table,  Hstening  to 
people's  experiences  with  openness  and 
compassion.  The  mission  and  communi- 
ty bonds  that  emerge  from  our  partici- 


pation in  the  Eucharist  bear  fruit  w  hen 
we  take  a  place  at  this  table  with  those 
who  tend  to  be  left  out.  We  have  a  con- 
tribution to  make  by  addressing  with 
them  in  "nuanced  and  well-developed 
moral  arguments"  the  ethical  issues  that 
Father  Keenan  identifies  and  so  clearly 
articulates — no  mean  feat,  considering 
the  scope  of  the  conference  and  the 
number  of  its  participants. 

Father  Fuller  concludes:  tfWhat  is 
subsequently  made  available  on  that 
table,  ranging  from  vaccines  and  drugs 
to  nutrition  and  clean  water,  remains 
the  all-important  and  ever-challenging 
central  question."  Those  of  us  who 
claim  to  be  a  eucharistic  people,  who 
live  "no  longer  for  ourselves  but  for 
Christ."  have  compelling  reasons  to 
respond  to  that  central  question, 
because,  as  Father  Keenan  aptly  points 
out,  for  us  "mercy  is  not  an  option;  it  is 
precise!}"  what  God  requires." 

\Ye  win  i  arc  called  to  be  merciful 
are  helped  greatly  when  Fathers  Fuller 
and  Keenan  keep  these  issues  before 
our  eyes. 

Donald  G.  LaSalle,  S.M.M. 

Litchfield.  Conn. 
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The  Word 


Hang  in  There! 

Twenty-ninth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Oct.  17,  2004 

Readings:  Ex  17:8-13;  Ps  121:1-8;  2  Tm  3:14-^:2;  Lk  18:1-8 

Be  persistent,  whether  it  is  coiwarient  or  inconvenient  (2  Tm  4:2) 


WE  ARE  NOT  a  patient  peo- 
ple. We  want  immediate 
results.  We  depend  on 
"fast"  food;  we  are  used  to 
instant  communication.  This  disposition 
is  particularly  obvious  in  the  popularity  of 
quick  weight-loss  programs.  Perseverance 
is  not  high  on  our  list  of  cultural  values. 
We  hardly  ever  hear  it  discussed  in  reli- 
gious circles  either. 

This  is  strange,  because  we  know  that 
we  will  get  nowhere  in  life  without  it.  A 
marriage  will  not  endure  if  there  is  no 
willingness  to  persevere  in  hard  times.  We 
must  keep  on  practicing  if  we  hope  to 
become  accomplished  musicians.  We  will 
never  advance  in  any  profession  or  busi- 
ness or  sport  if  we  do  not  "hang  in  there." 
All  the  readings  for  today  talk  about  per- 
severance. The  first  reading  recounts  an 
example  of  perseverance  in  prayer;  Paul 
admonishes  Timothy  to  persevere  in  pro- 
claiming the  word;  the  woman  in  the 
Gospel  exemplifies  perseverance  in  the 
quest  for  justice.  Perhaps  we  all  can  find  a 
lesson  or  two  here. 

The  militant  character  of  the  reading 
from  Exodus  and  the  notion  that  God 
determines  success  in  war  trouble  many 
people  today,  and  rightly  so.  But  since  we 
do  not  share  ancient  Israel's  perception  of 
divine  intervention  in  war,  we  should  not 
understand  their  stories  as  they  did.  The 
point  to  be  made  here  is  the  need  for  per- 
sistence in  prayer,  despite  the  hardship  we 
might  encounter  in  the  effort. 

A  second  feature  of  this  story  that  is 
pertinent  for  us  is  the  notion  of  communal 
support.  There  are  times  in  life  when  we 
cannot  do  without  the  support  of  others. 
The  burden  may  be  ours,  but  we  need  not 
be  alone  as  we  bear  it.  This  requires 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 

in  Chicago. 


humility  on  our  part,  for  we  will  have  to 
admit  that  we  really  cannot  go  ii,  alone. 
The  same  is  true  when  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot.  There  will  be  times  when,  like 
Aaron  and  Hur,  we  might  be  called  upon 
to  support  someone  else.  The  need  for 
perseverance  in  prayer  and  the  importance 
of  communal  support  are  lessons  we  can 
derive  from  this  first  reading. 

The  woman  in  the  Gospel  is  not  the 
stereotypical  old  shrew.  She  is  someone 
who  suffers  threefold  prejudice.  As  a 
woman  in  a  patriarchal  society,  she  is 
severely  restricted.  As  a  widow  in  that 
society,  she  has  no  male  advocate  and  so  is 
readily  deprived  of  legal  protection. 
Added  to  this,  the  judge  is  not  rendering  a 
just  judgment.  Yet  she  stands  up  bravely 
against  the  system  that  repeatedly  discrim- 
inates against  her.  And  she  is  held  up  as  an 
example  of  one  who  will  not  capitulate  in 
the  face  of  opposition. 

Paul,  acting  as  a  kind  of  mentor  to 
Timothy,  admonishes  him  to  persevere  in 
proclaiming  the  word.  Anyone  committed 
to  such  a  ministry  knows  the  struggles 
involved.  Trying  to  convince  people  who 
are  skeptical  is  not  easy;  having  to  repri- 
mand those  who  have  made  mistakes  is 
not  pleasant;  and  constantly  encouraging 
people  who  do  not  respond  can  become 
disheartening.  Proclaiming  the  word  is 
not  always  convenient. 

The  psalm  may  have  been  chosen 
because  it  picks  up  the  imagery  of  the 
mountain,  found  in  the  first  reading.  But  it 
actually  serves  as  an  appropriate  prayer  of 
confidence  for  any  situation  that  calls  for 
perseverance.  The  mountain  is  a 
metaphor  for  the  dwelling  place  of  God, 
and  it  is  to  God  that  we  look  for  the  help 
we  need  to  persevere.  God  is  characterized 
as  a  guardian  who  will  keep  us  from  harm, 
a  place  of  shade  where  we  are  safe  from 
the  burning  sun.  Such  a  God  will  surely 
grant  us  the  strength  we  need. 


Details  of  each  of  the  readings  may  be 
far  from  our  own  experience,  but  the  mes- 
sages that  they  hold  are  all  relevant.  We 
live  in  times  of  great  distress.  Wars,  large 
and  small,  are  being  waged  all  over  the 
world.  People  are  often  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous decision:  Do  they  want  to  win  the 
war?  Or  do  they  want  to  win  real  peace?  It 
seems  that  today  they  can  seldom  achieve 
both,  because  peace  requires  some  form  of 
reconciliation,  not  merely  conquest.  This 
is  a  time  when  we  must  turn  to  God  and 
persevere  in  prayer.  It  is  a  time  when  we 
must  support  one  another  in  our  efforts 
toward  such  commitment. 

The  Gospel  story  should  encourage 
all  of  us  who  experience  injustice  of  any 
kind.  Like  the  woman  who  bore  the  bur- 
den of  discrimination,  we  must  not  waver 
in  demanding  rights.  Though  not  includ- 
ed in  this  passage,  the  notion  of  communal 
support  is  a  theme  for  our  consideration 
this  Sunday.  It  prompts  us  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  do  to  support  those  who  suffer 
discrimination. 

Finally,  as  baptized  Christians,  we  are 
all  called  to  proclaim  the  word.  We  do  this 
primarily  by  the  character  of  our  lives:  our 
honesty,  our  generosity,  our  willingness  to 
forgive  often  serves  to  convince,  repri- 
mand or  encourage  others.  Paul's  words 
can  speak  to  all  of  us:  "Be  persistent, 
whether  it  is  convenient  or  inconvenient." 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  In  what  areas  of  your  life  have  you 
given  up?  What  do  you  need  to  "hand 
on"? 

•  What  concretely  can  you  do  to  see 
that  justice  is  established? 

•  Make  the  responsorial  psalm  your 
prayer  today. 
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Of  Many  Things 


SPORTS  PHYSIOLOGISTS  talk  of 
slow-twitch  and  quick-twitch 
muscles.  Slow-twitch  muscles 
are  fit  for  events  like 
weightlifting,  quick-twitch  muscles  for 
sprinting.  The  world  seems  increasing- 
ly built  for  quick-twitchers.  Video 
games  raise  the  reaction  times  of 
young  people  to  lev  els  diat  even  Tom 
Cruise's  "Top  Gun"  character, 
Maverick,  might  envy. 

Web  pages,  data  lines  on  television 
sports  broadcasts,  even  print  maga- 
zines expect  us  to  deal  with  a  greater 
volume  ot  data  every  month.  My  long- 
time favorite  outdoor  magazine, 
Backpacker,  used  to  be  a  leisurely 
newsletter  by  hikers  for  hikers.  Todav 
it  is  a  slick  advertizing  vehicle  with  an 
ultra-busy  layout,  loaded  with  instruc- 
tional boxes  and  faux  interactive  "win- 
dows" on  backcountry  rescues,  the 
secrets  of  the  Swiss  Army  knife, 
strengthening  knees  and — I  don't 
exaggerate — the  ultimate  ramen  meal. 

At  ballparks  like  Baltimore's 
Camden  Yards,  even  our  notoriously 
slow  national  pastime  has  been  jazzed 
up  with  fast-paced  background  music 
and  big-screen  electronic  displays  to 
sate  the  spectators'  need  for  unrelieved 
activity.  In  Aniped  (Wiley,  2004),  a  new 
book  on  the  culture  of  extreme  sports, 
David  Browne  describes  how  skate- 
boarders are  seldom  found  without 
headphones,  with  heavy  metal  music 
giving  the  athletes  the  added  rush  they 
need  to  complete  their  high-speed 
maneuvers. 

Though  I  am  afflicted  with  slow- 
twitch  muscles,  I  am  still  caught  up  in 
our  society's  preoccupation  with  speed. 
Like  many  American  males,  I  can't  let 
go  ot  the  remote,  always  ready  to  surf 
to  a  more  exciting  broadcast.  I  multi- 
task, reading  as  I  watch  television  and 
listening  to  talk  radio  as  I  work  at  the 
computer.  Slow  as  I  am,  I  still  press  on 
in  my  daily  w  alks  through  Central 
Park,  wistfully  passing  those  who  loll 
on  the  lawn  or  rack  out  on  a  rock. 
( )n  a  recent  visit  to  my  91 -year-old 
tother,  however,  I  discovered  one  can 
meet  from  our  high-speed,  over- 
tulated  world.  For  a  week  I  held  off 
car.  I  didn't  even  ride  a  bicy- 


cle. I  w  alked  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  quite  soon  I  found  my  life  slowing 
down.  The  day  began  to  take  a  natural 
pace,  and  everything  I  did  I  savored 
more.  I  read  more  attentively  and 
remembered  what  I  read.  Preparing 
dinner  became  a  quieter,  more  restful 
activity.  There  was  fresh  pleasure  in 
sharing  a  meal. 

I  realized  how  cluttered  a  life  can 
become  just  because  one  can  hop  in  the 
car  and  do  a  run  to  the  mall.  I  gained 
back  the  travel  time,  the  shopping  time, 
the  unpacking  time.  What  I  lost  in 
mobility  I  gained  in  intangibles:  atten- 
tion, presence,  enjoyment  and  an 
unhurried  pace  of  life.  I  also  realized  I 
had  not  always  been  so  pressed  for 
time. 

As  a  college  student,  I  relished  expli- 
cation du  texte,  the  close  reading  of  a 
small  passage;  but  in  first-semester 
graduate  school  I  learned  to  swallow- 
two  books  a  week  whole  in  two  or  three 
classes  at  a  time,  and  now  too  often  I 
only  skim  a  book.  As  a  young  Jesuit,  I 
took  St.  Ignatius's  maxim,  Non  multa, 
sed  midtum  (loosely  translated,  "It  is  not 
quantity,  but  quality  that  satisfies  the 
soul"),  to  heart.  And  yet,  like  so  many,  I 
have  become  a  multitasker. 

Without  a  car  at  my  command,  I 
had  entered  the  zone  of  the  Slow 
Movement,  a  series  of  movements  real- 
ly, that  began  with  the  Italian  Slow 
Food  movement  and  diat  attempts  to 
retrieve  our  humanity  from  the  rush  of 
posunodernity.  In  his  book  /;/  Praise  of 
Slowness  (Harper,  2004),  Carl  I  lonore 
reports  on  slow  food,  slow  fitness  train- 
ing, urban  neighborhoods  designed  for 
the  slow  life,  slow  medicine  and  even 
slow  (not  x-rated)  sex.  It  is  a  guidebook 
for  learning  how  to  savor  life.  The 
"Slow  philosophy,"  Honore  writes, 
"delivers  things  that  really  make  us 
happy:  good  health,  a  thriving  env  iron- 
ment, strong  communities  and  relation- 
ships, freedom  from  perpetual  hurry." 

As  to  myself,  I  am  preparing  my 
own  checklist,  beginning  with  just 
lolling  on  Central  Park's  Great  Lawn 
and  taking  up  the  ultimate  slow  exer- 
cise, Tai-Chi.  And  yes,  I  will  put  away 
the  remote.  What  about  you? 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Shadow  Play 

TO  JUDGE  BY  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  campaign, 
civil  discourse  in  the  United  States  lies 
exhausted  and  beaten  alongside  the  cam- 
paign trail,  a  victim  of  the  culture  wars. 
Problems  produced  by  the  Iraq  war  are 
mounting,  and  the  war  remains  the  nation's  number  one 
issue;  but  neither  the  candidates  nor  the  country  are 
debating  how  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  and  leave  the 
Iraqis  to  govern  themselves.  Instead,  we  are  like  the  pris- 
oners in  Plato's  cave,  sparring  over  the  shadow  play  on  the 
wall. 

The  culprits  in  the  demise  of  democratic  deliberation 
are  many:  politicians  who  look  only  to  the  next  election; 
consultants  set  on  political  combat;  the  media,  which 
thrive  on  scandal,  confuse  "balance"  with  objectivity  and 
pollute  the  airwaves  with  the  blather  of  talking  heads; 
overheated  technology  that  floods  us  with  infotainment, 
and  a  public  that  relishes  politics,  like  professional 
wrestling,  as  a  sport.  All  are  guilty  of  indifference  to  the 
suffering  the  war  has  inflicted  on  the  Iraqi  people,  selfish 
avoidance  of  the  costs  of  the  war  and  sophomoric  inatten- 
tion to  world  affairs. 

Last  mondi  we  passed  a  landmark  in  the  Iraq  war.  On 
Sept.  8  the  number  of  American  deaths  passed  1,000.  Little 
noticed  here,  an  estimated  15,000  Iraqi  civilians  have  also 
been  killed.  American  wounded  grew  to  more  than  7,000. 
How  many  Iraqis  have  been  wounded  and  maimed  we  do 
not  know.  During  the  same  week,  American  military 
authorities  admitted  insurgents  controlled  upward  of  20 
cities,  and  coalition  forces  had  lost  effective  control  of  die 
Sunni  Triangle,  which  includes  portions  of  Baghdad. 

At  such  times,  serious  discussion  of  how  the  United 
States  will  find  a  way  forward  in  Iraq  is  urgently  needed, 
but  neither  President  George  W.  Bush  nor  Senator  John  F. 
Kerry  are  offering  ideas  for  winning  the  peace.  The  presi- 
dent will  not  admit  that  the  war  is  a  failure,  that  it  detract- 
ed from  the  campaign  against  Al  Qaeda  and  strengthened 
the  terrorists'  recruitment,  that  Osama  bin  Laden  remains 
at  large  and  that  Afghanistan  is  fast  slipping  back  into  inde- 
pendent fiefs  run  by  warlords  involved  in  the  drug  trade. 
Instead  of  new  plans,  Mr.  Bush  offers  displays  of  bravado 
and  bromides  about  the  country  being  safer  under  his  lead- 
ership. Mr.  Kerry  cites  his  combat  experience  as  evidence 
of  his  own  ability  to  lead,  but  except  for  saying  he  would 
work  more  closely  with  odier  nations  and  wage  war  with 


greater  subdety,  he  is  unable  to  distinguish  his  position 
from  that  of  Mr.  Bush. 

The  public  needs  the  candidates  to  lay  out  their  plans 
and  define  their  differences.  The  times  require  an  honest, 
thoughtful  debate  on  how  to  conclude  the  fight  against  the 
insurgents  and  establish  peace  in  Iraq.  The  basic  questions 
are  few.  How  do  you  defeat  an  insurgency?  How  do  you 
provide  security  for  next  year's  elections  in  Iraq,  for  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  and  a  restored  national  infrastruc- 
ture? How  do  you  encourage  a  new  Iraqi  political  culture 
that  honors  human  rights  while  preserving  national  unity? 
When  and  how  do  you  withdraw? 

Further,  how  many  troops  will  it  take  to  do  the  job? 
The  administration  grossly  underestimated  the  number  of 
troops  needed  to  secure  the  peace.  It  sustains  troop  levels 
by  forced  extension  of  tours  of  duty.  Mr.  Kerry  has  suggest- 
ed adding  40,000  troops  to  relieve  mission-strain,  but  not 
to  beef  up  the  forces  currently  in  Iraq.  Beyond  numbers, 
what  kind  of  forces  are  needed  now  to  secure  the  peace? 
The  Pentagon  has  announced  a  long-term  reform  of  its 
force  structure  to  include  peacekeeping,  counter-guerrilla 
warfare  and  civil  affairs  units.  But  winning  the  peace  in  Iraq 
requires  more  such  troops  today,  not  tomorrow. 

Finally,  how  will  we  pay  for  the  war?  Joshua  Goldstein, 
in  his  new  book,  The  Real  Price  of  War  (New  York  Univ. 
Press),  estimates  the  war  costs  every  American  household 
$500  per  month.  But  the  cost  is  being  passed  on  to  future 
generations  by  way  of  the  deficit.  The  current  conflict  is 
the  only  U.S.  war,  moreover,  where  taxes  have  both  been 
cut  and  grown  regressive.  Meanwhile  the  deficit  takes  an 
indirect  toll  in  a  weak  dollar,  expensive  oil  and  reduced 
public  services.  Inevitably  it  will  also  result  in  surging 
inflation.  Do  not  these  issues  deserve  public  debate? 

ATHENS  NEVER  HAD  A  REAL  PHILOSOPHER  KING,  and  it  is  highly 

unlikely  that  an  ideal  politician  will  suddenly  appear  in 
today's  United  States.  So  we  should  not  expect  that  the 
next  weeks  will  present  us  with  a  serious  debate  over  how 
to  secure  peace  for  Iraq  and  ourselves. 

The  stakes,  however,  are  enormous:  for  peace  in  Iraq, 
tor  U.S.  security  and  for  the  future  oi  deliberative  democ- 
racy. Perhaps  only  the  emergence  of  a  politically  educated 
citizenry  that  prefers  substantive  discussion  over  sound 
bites  will  save  us  from  the  national  folly  of  which  this  feck- 
less campaign  is  symptomatic.  If  not,  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  Americans  will  come  to  rue,  not  the  absence  of 
philosopher  kings,  but  the  lack  of  any  political  maturity,  a 
surer  threat  to  our  democratic  freedom  than  Osama  bin 
Laden  himself. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Vatican  Dismayed  Over  Memo  on  Communion 


Augustine  DiNoia 


When  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger 
sent  out  a  brief 
memo  in  June 
about  politicians 
and  Communion, 
he  probably  never 
imagined  it  would 
ignite  a  heated  dis- 
cussion about 
Catholics  and  voting.  The  document, 
leaked  to  an  Italian  reporter  but  never  offi- 
cially acknowledged  by  the  Vatican, 
focused  on  the  grounds  for  denying 
Communion  to  pro-abortion  Catholic 
politicians.  Almost  as  an  afterthought,  it 
added  two  sentences  about  Catholic  vot- 
ers: 

First,  it  said,  a  Catholic  who  deliberate- 
ly voted  for  a  candidate  precisely  because 
of  the  candidate's  pro-abortion  (or  pro- 
euthanasia)  stand  would  be  guilty  of  "for- 
mal cooperation  in  evil"  and  should 
exclude  himself  from  receiving 
Communion. 

Second,  when  a  Catholic  does  not  share 
a  candidate's  stand  in  favor  of  abortion  but 
votes  for  that  candidate  tor  other  reasons, 
it  is  considered  "remote  material  coopera- 
tion," which  is  "permitted  in  the  presence 
of  proportionate  reasons." 

Reaction  to  those  two  sentences  has 
been  simmering  all  summer,  fueled  in  part 
by  election-year  politics.  One  self-styled 
"traditional"  Catholic  publication  criti- 
cized Cardinal  Ratzinger,  who  heads  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  saying  his  words  would  be  taken  as 
a  "license  to  vote  for  pro-abortion  politi- 
cians." 

In  a  New  York  Daily  News  column 
headlined  "Catholics  Can  Vote  for 
Kerry,"  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley  said 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  had  correctly  under- 
lined that  Catholics  should  not  be  single- 
issue  voters,  but  should  weigh  all  the 
issues.  Some  conservative  Catholic  Web 
sites  have  criticized  Father  Greeley's  col- 
umn and  disputed  the  idea  that  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  has  given  a  green — or  at  least 
v  ellow — light  to  Catholic  voters  who 

'tend  to  vote  for  pro-abortion  candidates. 
\t  the  Vatican,  officials  are  dismayed 
\  eral  reasons,  starting  with  the  fact 

hat  a  private  communication  was  leaked. 


Moreover,  they  say,  the  ensuing  discussion 
has  mixed  up  two  very  different  issues — 
the  public  actions  of  Catholic  politicians 
and  the  private  moral  decisions  faced  by 
Catholic  voters. 

The  one-page  memo  that  started  die 
discussion  was  sent  with  a  letter  from 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  to  Cardinal  Theodore 
E.  McCarrick  of  Washington,  D.C.„who 
heads  die  U.S.  bishops'  Task  Force  on 
Catholic  Bishops  and  Catholic  Politicians. 
Sources  described  the  memo  as  an 
unsigned  "staff  document"  aimed  at  sum- 
marizing basic  principles.  They  said  it  did 
not  begin  to  explore  the  complexity  of  the 
issue  of  voting  and  sin,  which,  in  the 
words  of  one  official,  is  pretty  much  "terra 
incognita"  for  moral  theologians. 

"The  memo  was  certainly  not  intended 
to  clear  the  way  for  Catholics  to  vote  for 
candidates  who  are  in  favor  of  laws  per- 
mitting abortion  or  euthanasia,  but  rather 
to  clarify  that  the  simple  act  of  voting  for 
such  candidates  might  not  per  se  justify 
one's  exclusion  from  holy  Communion," 
said  Augustine  DiNoia,  O.P.,  the 
American  who  is  undersecretary  of  the 
Vatican's  doctrinal  congregation.  The 
problem  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  purpose,  or  "moral  object,"  of  an  act 
of  voting,  Father  DiNoia  said. 

"The  only  thing  we  could  say  is,  a  per- 
son might  come  to  be  in  the  state  of  mor- 
tal sin  and  therefore  unworthy  to  receive 
Communion  if  they  voted  precisely  with 
the  moral  object  of  extending  abortion  or 
the  provision  of  abortion,"  he  said.  "But 
that  would  be  the  only  case  where  that 
would  happen,"  he  said. 

For  the  church,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  sinfulness  of  abortion,  but  there 
are  serious  questions  about  how  far  culpa- 
bility extends  beyond  those  directly 
involved  in  abortion.  That  is  where  the 
concepts  of  formal  and  material  coopera- 
tion come  in.  These  are  traditional  terms 
in  theology,  although  their  application  to 
the  act  of  voting  is  quite  new.  Cooperation 
in  evil  concerns  people  who  are  drawn 
into  the  bad  act  of  another  person,  hi  gen- 
eral, formal  cooperation  means  culpability, 
whereas  material  cooperation — being 
more  remote — does  not,  Father  DiNoia 
said. 

The  recent  doctrinal  memo's  mention 


of  "proportionate  reasons"  has  led  some 
people  to  suggest  a  set  of  reasons  that 
could  justify  voting  for  pro-abortion 
politicians — or  to  argue  that  no  "propor- 
tionate reason"  can  exist  in  such  a  case. 
Father  DiNoia  said  one  obvious  propor- 
tionate reason  would  be  when,  as  often 
occurs,  Catholic  voters  must  choose 
between  two  candidates  who  support 
legalized  abortion  but  to  widely  differing 
degrees.  But  further  defining  what  may  or 
may  not  be  "proportionate  reasons"  in 
these  cases  is  extremely  difficult,  Father 
DiNoia  said.  In  the  end,  then,  theology  is 
not  able  to  say  categorically  in  every  cir- 
cumstance whether  a  Catholic  voter  sins 
or  does  not  sin.  What  it  can  do — and  what 
the  recent  memo  attempted  to  do — is 
offer  principles  that  are  applicable  to  the 
different  situations. 

More  Bishops  Speak  Out 
on  Catholics  and  Voting 

Continuing  the  debate  that  began  last 
spring,  bishops  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States 
weighed  in  with 
advice  for 
Catholics  on  how 
they  should  decide 
for  whom  to  vote 
in  November. 
Writing  on  Sept. 
17  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal, 
Archbishop  John  J. 
Myers  of  Newark,  N.J.,  said  a  candidate's 
stand  in  favor  of  abortion  cannot  be  out- 
weighed by  any  other  issue.  "Certainly 
policies  on  welfare,  national  security,  the 
war  in  Iraq,  Social  Security  or  taxes,  taken 
singly  or  in  any  combination,  do  not  pro- 
vide a  proportionate  reason  to  vote  for  a 
pro-abortion  candidate." 

In  Atlanta,  Archbishop  John  F. 
Donoghue  said  a  vote  intended  to  "restrict 
insofar  as  possible  the  evil  that  another 
candidate  might  do  if  elected"  could  have 
"a  good  purpose."  Earlier,  he  had  issued  a 
joint  letter  with  two  other  bishops  telling 
Catholics  "whose  beliefs  and  conduct  do 
not  correspond  to  the  Gospel  and  to 
church  teaching"  not  to  come  to 
Communion. 

In  the  September  edition  of  his  dioce- 
san newspaper,  The  Catholic  Spirit, 


John  J.  Myers 
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Bishop  Gregory  M.  Aymond  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  outlined  seven  issues  that  Catholic 
voters  should  consider:  the  life  and  dignity 
of  the  human  person,  the  call  to  family 
and  community,  the  rights  and  responsi- 
hilities  of  people  and  institutions,  an 
option  for  the  poor  and  vulnerable,  the 
dignity  of  work  and  rights  of  workers, 
global  solidarity  and  care  for  God's  cre- 
ation. He  said  "there  is  no  one  candidate 
that  would  'fit  the  bill'  on  all  of  these 
issues." 

His  fellow  Texan,  Bishop  John  W. 
Yanta  of  Amarillo,  said  in  a  column  for 
The  West  Texas  Catholic  newspaper  that 
any  Catholic  politician  who  continued, 
after  pastoral  counseling,  to  support  keep- 
ing abortion  legal  should  be  denied 
Communion. 


an  organization's  finances  and  has  veto 
power  over  any  major  financial  transac- 
tion. Initially  the  court  must  even 
approve  decisions  on  paying  the  regular 
salaries  and  other  benefits  of  the  organi- 
zation's employees.  Like  Portland,  the 
Tucson  Diocese  settled  a  number  of  cler- 
gy abuse  lawsuits  in  2002-3  for  millions 
of  dollars  but  found  itself  faced  with  new 
claims  seeking  many  millions  more  in 
damages.  The  diocese's  audited  financial 
report  for  the  2002-3  fiscal  year  showed 
$20.7  million  in  assets  but  $21.9  million 
in  liabilities. 


1971.  A  charity  found  negligent  for  some- 
thing it  did  after  that  date  can  be  required 
to  pay  at  most  $20,000. 
•  Saudi  Arabia,  Vietnam  and  Eritrea  were 
among  the  countries  singled  out  for  the 


Colin  Powell 


Gerald  F.  Kicanas 


Tucson  Diocese  Seeks 
Bankruptcy  Protection 

Facing  33  plaintiffs  in  22  pending  sexual 
abuse  lawsuits,  the 
Diocese  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  filed 
for  federal 
bankruptcy 
protection  on 
Sept.  20. 
Tucson  was 
the  second 
diocese  in  the 
nation  to  seek 
court-supervised  reorganization 
under  Chapter  11  of  the  U.S. 
Bankruptcy  Code  to  resolve  multi- 
million-dollar claims  against  it  by 
alleged  victims  of  childhood  molesta- 
tion by  priests.  In  July  the 
Archdiocese  of  Portland,  Ore., 
became  the  first  major  church  body 
in  history  to  make  a  Chapter  1 1  fil- 
ing. 

In  a  letter  to  his  people,  Tucson's 
Bishop  Gerald  F.  Kicanas  said  he 
believed  "that  this  represents  the 
best  opportunity  for  healing  and  for 
the  just  and  fair  compensation  of 
those  who  suffered  sexual  abuse  by 
workers  for  the  church  in  our  dio- 
cese— those  who  are  currently 
known  and  those  who  have  not  yet 
made  the  decision  to  come  for- 
ward." 

Under  a  Chapter  1 1  proceeding, 
a  federal  bankruptcy  court  oversees 


News  Briefs 

•  Bishop  Leonard  P.  Blair  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  announced  on  Sept.  1 7  that  a  task 
force  has  recommended  the  diocese  close 
33  of  its  157  parishes. 

•  A  Hampden  Superior  Court  judge  has 
upheld  Massachusetts'  charitable  immuni- 
ty law,  designed  to  prevent  money  donat- 
ed to  charities  from  being  dissipated  on 
liability  settlements.  Dioceses  cannot  be 
required  to  pay  liability  damages  lor  any 
negligence  that  occurred  before  Sept.  16, 


NATIVE  ANCESTRY 

People  of  native  ancestry  are  found  in  every  U.S.  state, 
but  the  majority  are  located  in  the  central  and  western  |g 
regions  of  the  country 


342  Catholic  parishes  and  22  Catholic  schools 
primarily  serve  Native  Americans. 


NATIVE  ANCESTRY.  The  new  National  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  opened  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  mid- 
September,  draws  attention  to  those  whose  ancestors  were 
native  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  the  United 
States,  people  of  native  ancestry  make  up  slightly  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  population.  (CNS  graphic  by  Anthony  DeFeo) 


first  time  by  a  U.S.  State  Department 
report  for  severe  abuses  of  religious  free- 
dom. Myanmar,  China,  Iran,  North 
Korea  and  Sudan  again  were  designated 
as  "countries  of  particular  concern"  in  the 
State  Department's  sixth  International 
Religious  f  reedom  Report,  issued  on 
Sept.  15.  Preeta  D.  Bansal,  chairwoman  of 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  International 
Religious  Freedom,  criticized  the  State 
Department  for  not  listing  Pakistan,  India 
and  Turkmenistan. 
•  In  the  year  since  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston  reached  its  $85  million  set- 
tlement with  more  than  550  victims 
of  sexual  abuse,  another  140  people 
have  come  forward  in  Boston  claim- 
ing to  be  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by 
members  of  the  clergy. 

•  Abstinence  education  programs 
run  by  Catholic  Charities  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  the  Diocese  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  recently  received  grants  totaling 
$3.2  million  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

•  Tariq  Ramadan,  a  Muslim  scholar 
whose  visa  to  teach  at  the  University' 
of  Notre  Dame  was  revoked  shortly 
after  the  start  of  the  school  year,  is 
being  given  support  by  Christians 
and  xMuslims  who  say  he  would  add 
a  valuable  voice  to  religious  under- 
standing. 

•  A  bill  that  seeks  to  cut  off  outside 
funding  of  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations is  a  serious  threat  to 
Zimbabwe's  Catholic  Commission 
for  Justice  and  Peace,  said  the  com- 
mission's national  director  Alouis 
Chaumba. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources. 
CNS  photos. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Criticism  of  AIPAC 
Is  Not  Anti-Semitism 

6  This  lobby  marginalizes  the  voices 
of  the  American  Jewish  majority.' 


HEN  HUNDREDS  of 

supporters  of  the 
Tikkun  community 
from  over  200 
Congressional  dis- 


tricts walked  the  halls  of  Congress  in  the 
spring  of  2003  and  again  in  2004,  urging 
a  new  "middle  path"  for  U.S.  Middle 
East  policy  that  would  be  both  pro-Israel 
and  pro-Palestine,  our  elected  leaders 
frequently  gave  us  variants  of  the  follow- 
ing response:  "We  agree  with  you  that 
supporting  Ariel  Sharon's  policies  has 
been  a  disaster  for  the  United  States, 
increasing  the  anger  toward  us  of  Arab 
countries  and  making  it  easier  for 
extremists  to  turn  disaffected  Arab  youth 
into  terrorists  who  will  fight  both  Israel 
and  the  United  States.  Yet  we  dare  not 
say  this  in  public  for  fear  that  Aipac  [the 
American  Israel  Political  Affairs 
Committee]  and  its  supporters  will  label 
us  anti-Israel  and  make  our  re-election  to 
Congress  problematic." 

While  Aipac  itself  does  not  directly 
engage  in  electoral  politics,  a  loosely 
associated  group  of  political  action  com- 
mittees and  Jewish  newspapers  take  their 
lead  from  Aipac,  and  these  have  been 
responsible  for  orchestrated — and  mostly 
successful — campaigns  to  unseat  anyone 
Aipac  labels  anti-Israel.  So,  meeting  with 
a  group  of  five  Congressional  representa- 
tives, I  was  told  that  they  each  believed 
that  the  content  of  that  very  meeting 
would  be  known  by  Aipac  in  24  hours 
and  that  they  were  fearful  of  the  impact. 

Fear  of  Aipac  shapes  political  deci- 
sion making  and  may  have  played  a  cen- 


RABBi  Michael  lerner  of  Beyt  Tikkun  syn- 
agogue in  San  Francisco,  is  editor  of 
jn:  A  Bimonthly  Jewish  Critique  of 
Politics.  Culture  and  Society  and  author  of 
■aling  Israel/Palestine  (North  Atlantic 
Books,  2003). 


tral  role  in  the  recent  400-to-7  vote  in 
favor  of  a  House  resolution  backing  Ariel 
Sharon's  deal  with  President  George  W. 
Bush  to  withdraw  from  Gaza  in  exchange 
for  building  a  wall  through  the  middle  of 
the  West  Bank,  the  very  land  whose 
future  was  supposed  to  be  the  topic  of 
negotiations  between  Israel  and 
Palestine. 

With  the  perception  of  its  power  so 
great,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  recent  rev- 
elation that  the  F.B.I,  is  investigating  the 
possibility  of  Aipac's  involvement  in  a 
case  of  espionage,  in  which  vital  U.S. 
secrets  were  given  to  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment by  powerful  neo-con-linked  offi- 
cials of  the  Defense  Department,  has 
generated  cries  of  outrage  and  threats 
that  it  will  be  the  F.B.I.,  not  Aipac,  that 
gets  investigated  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  How  dare  anyone  ques- 
tion Aipac? 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Jewish  estab- 
lishment organizations  are  lining  up 
behind  Aipac  and  not  too  subtly  rolling 
out  the  traditional  big  guns  by  suggest- 
ing that  the  accusations  themselves 
might  be  motivated  by  anti-Semitism. 
Aipac  and  a  variety  of  closely  linked 
Jewish  organizations  regularly  use  the 
anti-Semitism  card  to  attack  anyone  who 
dares  criticize  the  occupation  of  the 
West  Bank.  Increasingly  dominated  by 
Jewish  neo-cons  and  their  worldview, 
the  Jewish  establishment  has  moved  far 
to  the  right  in  the  past  two  decades, 
spurred  in  part  by  Aipac's  powerful 
impact. 

Aipac  claims  not  to  have  a  politics, 
but  merely  to  be  an  instrument  of  Israeli 
policy;  but  as  the  former  Israeli  Minister 
of  Justice  (in  the  Barak  government) 
Yossi  Beilin  said  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  Tikkun  (November/December 
2003):  "That  claim  is  a  lie.  They  have 
their  own  ideology.  They  are  financed 


by  people  from  the  extreme  Right  in 
American  Jewry,  and  then  use  more  lib- 
eral or  democratic  people  as  a  fig  leaf." 
Beilin  went  on  to  document  how  Aipac, 
because  it  is  dominated  by  hawks,  actual- 
ly worked  against  the  peace-oriented 
aspirations  of  the  Rabin  government. 

Some  polls  indicate  that  as  many  as 
60  percent  of  American  Jews  would  sup- 
port a  two-state  solution,  like  that  nego- 
tiated by  Yossi  Beilin  in  the  unofficial 
Geneva  Accords.  The  ability  of  the 
Aipac  circles  to  mobilize  funds  to  target 
candidates  and  to  get  American  media  to 
describe  its  policies  not  as  pro-Sharon  or 
pro-occupation,  but  as  "the  pro-Israel" 
voice,  has  allowed  Aipac  to  inflate  the 
perception  of  its  actual  power.  At  the 
same  time,  it  marginalizes  the  voices  of 
the  American  Jewish  majority,  many  of 
whom  believe  that  Israel's  current  path  is 
not  only  immoral  and  self-destructive, 
but  also  a  major  source  of  a  growing 
global  anger  at  the  Jewish  people. 

We  have  no  proof  that  Aipac  was 
involved  in  any  wrongdoing  in  regard  to 
the  charges  of  espionage.  Many  of  us  in 
the  Tikkun  world  are  fearful  that  charges 
of  disloyalty  could  easily  spin  out  of  con- 
trol in  dangerous  directions,  and  not 
only  against  Jews.  That  is  one  reason 
many  of  us  liberal  Jews  who  detest  Aipac 
will  defend  it  against  anything  that 
smells  of  witch-hunt. 

But  we  do  know  for  certain  that  the 
worldview  and  policies  developed  in 
Aipac-related  circles  helped  make  the 
Iraq  war  more  likely;  and  they  might  yet 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  a 
war  with  Iran  by  taking  hair-brained  mil- 
itarist fantasies  and  dressing  them  in  the 
legitimacy  of  being  "pro-Israel."  Aipac's 
political  direction  is  not  only  bad  for  the 
United  States.  Associating  Jews  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  with  warlike  inter- 
ventions in  Iraq  and  maybe  in  Iran,  giv- 
ing the  impression  that  all  Jews  line  up 
behind  repressive  policies  toward 
Palestinians,  Aipac  popularizes  an  image 
of  Jews  that  will  for  decades  to  come  be 
used  against  us.  Weakening  Aipac's  aura 
of  self-inflated  invincibility  will  be  a  boon 
to  the  peace  forces  in  both  Israel  and  the 
United  States.  It  will  also  help  reduce  its 
unintended  effect  of  generating  popular 
resentment  against  the  Jewish  people. 

Michael  Lerner 
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Portraits  (left  to  right)  of  Ita  Ford,  M.M.,  Jean  Donovan,  Maura  Clarke,  M.M.,  and  Dorothy  Kazel.  O.S.U., 
are  held  aloft  during  a  Mass  in  San  Salvador  in  October  2000. 


After  the  Revolution 


-  BY  ANTHONY  C.  E.  QUAINTON  - 


The  recent  DEATH  OF  Ronald  Reagan  has  brought  back  many  mem- 
ories from  the  1980s,  none  more  controversial  or  painful  than  the 
secret  war  against  the  Sandinistas.  The  war  began  in  March  of  1982 
with  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  linking  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
and  continued  until  the  electoral  defeat  of  the  Sandinistas  in  1990. 
To  say  that  the  last  quarter  century  has  been  turbulent  in  Central  America  would  be 
an  extraordinary  understatement.  In  July  1979  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power  on  a 
wave  of  anti-Somoza  revulsion,  in  which  a  broad  coalition  of  forces  formed  to  put 
an  end  to  almost  50  years  of  authoritarian  rule  by  the  Somoza  family.  Only  a  few 
months  later,  in  March  1980,  the  beloved  archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  Oscar 
Romero,  was  murdered  as  he  celebrated  Mass,  a  symbol  of  the  profound  political 
polarization  of  his  countiy.  These  events  came  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of 
political,  social  and  religious  turmoil  in  the  region,  from  which  it  has  only  recently 
begun  to  emerge  after  successful  democratic  elections  in  Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua. 

ANTHONY  C.  E.  QUAINTON,  former  director  general  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  is  diplomat 
in  residence  at  American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.  From  1982  to  1984  he  was  the 

U.S.  ambassador  to  Nicaragua. 
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Divisive  Times 

Nonetheless,  echoes  of  those  earlier  conflicts  continue  to  be 
heard  in  the  region.  In  recent  weeks  die  church  in  Nicaragua 
reawakened  many  of  the  bitter,  partisan  memories  of  the 
1980s  bv  celebrating  in  Managua's  cathedral  a  commemora- 
tive funeral  Mass  for  Mr.  Reagan,  the  architect  of  the  secret 
war  against  the  Sandinistas.  In  the  Nicaraguan  National 
Assembly,  charges  continue  to  be  traded  about  the  church's 


alleged  complicity  in  corruption  scandals  touching  the  pre- 
vious president,  Arnoldo  Aleman. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  1970's  and  80's  were  diffi- 
cult decades  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  region,  hi 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  the  church  was  profoundly  trau- 
matized bv  protracted  civil  w  ars.  In  Nicaragua,  in  particular, 
the  church  found  itself  deeply  divided  over  the  Sandinista 
revolution.  The  archbishop  of  Managua,  Miguel  Obando  y 
Bravo,  was  initially  sympathetic  to  the  revolution,  as  were 
many  members  of  the  Catholic  middle  class.  That  sympathy, 
however,  quickly  turned  to  confrontational  opposition, 
fueled  bv  the  Sandinistas'  own  deep  suspicion  of  the  church 
as  a  conservative  force  that  had  been  loyal  to  the  military 
autocracy  of  the  Somoza  family  over  more  than  tw  o  genera- 
tions. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  priests  and  religious 
actively  joined  the  revolution  (including  three  who  became 
ministers  in  the  Sandinista  government)  created  a  situation 
of  extraordinary  tension,  further  exacerbated  by  the  Vatican's 
strenuous  efforts  worldwide  to  remove  priests  from  positions 
of  political  power.  This  tension  reached  its  culmination  in 
the  pope's  visit  to  Nicaragua  in  the  spring  of  1983  and  his 
efforts  to  silence  thousands  of  Sandinista  militants,  who  were 
shouting,  "We  want  a  church  on  the  side  of  the  poor."  The 
result  was  a  widening  of  the  gap  between  those  who  saw  the 
revolution  as  the  embodiment  of  the  church's  preferential 
option  for  the  poor  and  those  who  saw  it  as  little  more  than 
a  front  for  totalitarian  "godless  Communism."  To  this  day, 
that  tension  has  not  been  fully  resolved. 

El  Salvador  was  little  better.  The  church  was  similarly 
divided.  Conservative  political  and  paramilitary  forces  saw- 
scar  Romero  and  many  expatriate  priests  and  nuns  as  overt 
ympathizers  with  the  revolutionary  Marxist  agenda  of  the 
. M.L.N.  (Farabundo  Marti  Front  for  National  Liberation), 
ley  assumed,  incorrectly,  that  the  church  was  bent  on 
■ng  the  F.M.L.N.  to  achieve  power,  much  as  the  church 


had  helped  the  F.S.L.N.  achieve  power  a  short  time  before 
in  neighboring  Nicaragua.  The  murder  of  the  archbishop 
and  of  American  nuns,  lay  volunteers  and  Jesuit  priests  in 
subsequent  years  only  deepened  the  divisions  within  the 
church  and  between  the  church  and  political  leaders. 

Turmoil  in  Guatemala  took  a  more  brutal  turn  with  a  suc- 
cession of  regimes  that  set  out  to  repress  both  indigenous  and 
Marxist  rebels.  The  coup  that  ousted  the  leftist  President 
Jacobo  Arbenz  in  1954  hung  heavy  over  the  political 
landscape  throughout  this  period.  The  church's  influ- 
ence seemed  to  be  on  the  wane  when  Guatemala  elect- 
ed  General  Efrain  Rios  Montt,  a  fundamentalist  evan- 
gelical Christian,  president  in  1981-82.  Rios  Montt, 
notorious  for  his  human  rights  abuses,  was  convinced 
that  the  church  in  the  1970's  had  thwarted  his  political 
ambitions  as  part  of  a  left-wing  conspiracy  against  him. 
Other  Guatemalans  believed  that  the  church  had  been  com- 
plicit  in  the  abuses  of  past  regimes  and  saw  no  objection  to  a 
military  leader  whose  religious  roots  were  evidently  not  in  the 
mainstream  Catholic  tradition. 

Free  Trade  and  the  Church  of  the  Poor 

The  critical  question  today,  after  25  years,  continues  to  be: 
how  can  the  church  be  "on  the  side  of  the  poor"  in  Central 
America?  The  debate  about  the  Central  American  Free 
Trade  Area  and  the  decision  of  many  in  the  Central  American 
hierarchy  to  oppose  the  Central  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  because  of  the  treaty's  failure  to  address  compre- 
hensively die  needs  of  Central  America's  poorest  citizens, 
suggest  that  this  debate  is  not  yet  over.  The  bishops  were 
quite  explicit  in  a  statement  issued  last  March,  stating  that 
"the  poor  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  global- 
ization" through  the  signing  of  commercial  treaties. 

Recent  opposition  to  Cafta  reflects  a  widely  held  percep- 
tion in  the  church  and  nongovernmental  organizations  that 
Cafta  will  do  little  to  end  the  polarization  between  rich  and 
poor  within  Central  American  societies,  which  has  intensified 
since  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  wars  of  the  1980s.  It  also 
reflects  a  profound  suspicion  of  made-in-\\  ashington  solu- 
tions, which  seem  blindly  obsessed  with  the  virtues  of  free 
trade,  even  though  these  seem  likely  to  bring  benefits  pri- 
marily to  existing  economic  elites.  This  suspicion,  of  course, 
is  reinforced  by  the  history  of  consistent  United  States  oppo- 
sition to  the  social  and  economic  agenda  of  Central  American 
revolutionaries  over  the  last  half  century,  beginning  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Arbenz  government  in  1954. 

Democracy  Without  Justice 

The  question  repeatedly  posed  throughout  the  1980's,  and 
still  posed  today,  is  whether  the  church's  preferential  option 
for  the  poor  requires  social,  economic  and  political  revolu- 
tion. Embracing  Marxist  revolutionary  movements,  with 
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Divisive  Times 

Nonetheless,  echoes  of  those  earlier  conflicts  continue  tc 
heard  in  the  region.  In  recent  weeks  the  church  in  Nicara 
reawakened  many  of  the  bitter,  partisan  memories  of 
1980s  by  celebrating  in  Managua's  cathedral  a  commemc 
tive  funeral  Mass  for  Mr.  Reagan,  the  architect  of  the  se< 
war  against  the  Sandinistas.  In  the  Nicaraguan  Natic 
Assembly,  charges  continue  to  be  traded  about  the  chur 
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alleged  complicity  in  corruption  scandals  touching  the  \ 
vious  president,  Arnoldo  Aleman. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  1970's  and  80s  were  d 
cult  decades  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  region. 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  the  church  was  profoundly  tr 
matized  by  protracted  civil  wars,  hi  Nicaragua,  in  partici 
the  church  found  itself  deeply  divided  over  the  Sandin 
revolution.  The  archbishop  of  Managua,  Miguel  Obanc 
Bravo,  was  initially  sympathetic  to  the  revolution,  as  w 
many  members  of  the  Catholic  middle  class.  That  sympa 
however,  quickly  turned  to  confrontational  oppositi 
fueled  by  the  Sandinistas'  own  deep  suspicion  of  the  chu 
as  a  conservative  force  that  had  been  loyal  to  the  milii 
autocracy  of  the  Somoza  family  over  more  than  two  genera- 
tions. 

The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  priests  and  religious 
actively  joined  the  revolution  (including  three  who  became 
ministers  in  the  Sandinista  government)  created  a  situation 
of  extraordinary  tension,  further  exacerbated  by  the  Vatican's 
strenuous  efforts  worldwide  to  remove  priests  from  positions 
of  political  power.  This  tension  reached  its  culmination  in 
the  pope's  visit  to  Nicaragua  in  the  spring  of  1983  and  his 
efforts  to  silence  thousands  of  Sandinista  militants,  who  were 
shouting,  "We  want  a  church  on  the  side  of  the  poor."  The 
result  was  a  widening  of  die  gap  between  those  who  saw  the 
revolution  as  the  embodiment  of  the  church's  preferential 
option  for  the  poor  and  those  who  saw  it  as  little  more  than 
a  front  for  totalitarian  "godless  Communism."  To  this  day, 
that  tension  has  not  been  fully  resolved. 

El  Salvador  was  little  better.  The  church  was  similarly 
divided.  Conservative  political  and  paramilitary  forces  saw 
( )scar  Romero  and  many  expatriate  priests  and  nuns  as  overt 
>athizers  with  the  revolutionary  Marxist  agenda  of  the 
I  X.  (Farabundo  Marti  Front  for  National  Liberation), 
ley  assumed,  incorrectly,  that  the  church  was  bent  on 
g  the  EM. L.N.  to  achieve  power,  much  as  the  church 


suggest  mat  mis  ueuaie  is  1101  yei  over,  i  ne  uisnops  were 
quite  explicit  in  a  statement  issued  last  March,  stating  that 
"the  poor  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  global- 
ization" through  the  signing  of  commercial  treaties. 

Recent  opposition  to  Cafta  reflects  a  widely  held  percep- 
tion in  the  church  and  nongovernmental  organizations  that 
Cafta  will  do  little  to  end  the  polarization  between  rich  and 
poor  within  Central  American  societies,  which  has  intensified 
since  the  end  of  the  revolutionary  wars  of  the  1980's.  It  also 
reflects  a  profound  suspicion  of  made-in-Washington  solu- 
tions, which  seem  blindly  obsessed  with  the  virtues  of  free 
trade,  even  though  these  seem  likely  to  bring  benefits  pri- 
marily to  existing  economic  elites.  This  suspicion,  of  course, 
is  reinforced  by  the  history  of  consistent  United  States  oppo- 
sition to  the  social  and  economic  agenda  of  Central  American 
revolutionaries  over  the  last  half  century,  beginning  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Arbenz  government  in  1954. 

Democracy  Without  Justice 

The  question  repeatedly  posed  throughout  the  1980's,  and 
still  posed  today,  is  whether  the  church's  preferential  option 
for  the  poor  requires  social,  economic  and  political  revolu- 
tion. Embracing  Marxist  revolutionary  movements,  with 
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their  messianic  miUenarianism,  as  many  Christians  did  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  created  deep  social  polarization 
and  loss  of  solidarity.  On  the  political  level,  that  polarization 
is  now  somewhat  reduced.  With  democratic  reform  has 
come  alternation  in  government.  Former  ruling  parties 
have  been  replaced  and  new  leaders  have  been  chosen. 
Freely  elected  democratic  regimes,  which  offer  some  degree 
of  viable  choice  between  the  competing  forces  in  Central 
American  society,  are  now  in  place.  The  civil  wars  of  the 
1980s,  however,  did  not  resolve  Central  America's  underly- 
ing problems.  The  Sandinista  regime  did  not  succeed  in 
eliminating  poverty  in  Nicaragua,  nor  have  its  conservative 
successors.  Poverty  remains  endemic  throughout  the 
region.  Unemployment  is  rampant.  Economic  power 
remains  in  the  hands  of  relatively  tew  families. 

On  the  political  front,  political  parties  remain  weak  and 
are  often  little  more  than  vehicles  for  personal  ambition. 
Institutions  of  civil  society  are  relatively  ineffective  and  have 
at  best  a  marginal  impact  on  the  political  process.  Even  the 
church,  which  retains  the  nominal  loyalty  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  Central  Americans,  has  difficulty  making  its  progres- 
sive voice  heard  in  the  political  debate.  Thus,  while  the  for- 
mal institutions  of  participatory  democracy  exist — elected 
presidents,  national  assemblies,  political  parties  and  the 
rest — there  is  little  genuine  consensus  about  how  these  soci- 
eties can  be  modernized  and  how  fragile  political  freedoms 
can  lead  to  genuinely  just  societies. 


Needed:  A  Single  Voice  for  Justice 

As  we  look  back  over  25  years  of  revolution  and  counter- 
revolution, it  is  clear  that  neither  the  church  nor  the  demo- 
cratic governments  have  succeeded  in  tearing  down  the 
walls  of  poverty  and  social  injustice  that  divide  Central 
American  societies.  Corruption  remains  deeply  ingrained  in 
both  government  and  the  private  sector.  Class  tensions  per- 
sist. Income  distribution  remains  radically  skewed. 
Development  assistance  and  foreign  investment,  seen  in  the 
1980s  and  90's  as  the  solution  to  the  regions  problems,  have 
proved  to  be  grossly  inadequate  to  Central  America's  needs. 
A  greater  infusion  of  resources  and  a  reduction  in  Central 
America's  debt  burden  would  undoubtedly  help  alleviate 
these  problems.  With  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  however,  offi- 
cial American  concern  for  Central  America  has  waned,  as 
has  the  willingness  of  the  U.S.  government  to  make  major 
transfers  of  resources  to  the  region.  For  many  in  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties,  free  trade,  not  aid,  is 
the  answer. 

But  as  the  Central  American  bishops  have  made  clear,  if 
free  trade  does  not  bring  tangible  benefits  to  the  rural  mass- 
es, it  may  exacerbate  underlying  problems.  Obviously  there 
is  no  panacea  for  such  deep-seated  problems.  But  one  thing 
is  certain.  They  will  not  be  solved  until  politicians  and  civil 
society  join  with  the  church  to  speak  with  one  voice  on  the 
imperatives  of  justice  and  the  need  for  true  social  solidarity 
among  the  contending  forces  in  Central  America.  E! 
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BY  ROBERT  P.  MALONEY 


I ENTERED  ST.  PETER'S  BASILICA 
yesterday  just  after  the  gates 
swung  open  at  seven  in  the 
morning  and  found  myself 
drawn  to  the  altar  of  Blessed  John 
XXIII.  Each  day  a  priest  preaches 
there  who  does  everything  wrong  and 
everything  right.  He  didn't  disappoint 
me. 

Having  once  taught  homiletics, 
I'm  terribly  critical  of  him.  In  yester- 
day's brief  homily  he  mentioned 
Michelangelo,  the  Spanish  philoso- 
pher Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Moses, 
Aaron,  Jesus,  of  course,  and  Catherine 
of  Siena.  Unity,  the  lesson  I  used  to 
drill  into  my  students,  is  surely  not  his 
strength. 

But  I  go  to  St.  Peter's  to  listen  to 
him  again  and  again,  because,  apart 
from  all  the  rules  he  breaks,  he  does 
everything  right.  Today  I  noticed  how 
he  prayed  before  he  preached,  his 
head  bowed  reverently.  His  love  for 
God's  word  radiated  as  soon  as  he 
launched  into  the  homily.  As  he  spoke, 
I  saw  that  he  had  prepared  well,  med- 
itating on  the  Scriptures.  In  spite  of  all 
his  digressions,  some  of  which  were 
intriguing,  his  main  point  hit  me 
forcefully. 

THE    READING    WAS    FROM    ExoduS    32.  | 

Moses,  coming-  down  from  the  moun-  o 
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tain,  found  his  people  worshiping  a  golden  calf  and  reacted 
with  rage.  "But  notice,"  this  fascinating  preacher  said  to  the 
little  group  gathered  around  the  altar,  "notice  the  difference 
between  Moses  and  Aaron.  Aaron,  who  had  been  quite 
involved  in  the  idolatry,  dumps  the  responsibility  on  the 
people,  saying  to  Moses:  'You  know  how  prone  the  people 
are  to  evil.  They  said  to  me:  Make  us  a  god  to  be  our  lead- 
er; as  for  the  man  Moses  who  brought  us  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  we  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  him.'  In  con- 
trast, even  in  his  anger  Moses,  instead  of  pinning  the  blame 
on  others,  identifies  with  his  sinful  people  and  cries  out  to 
God:  'If  you  would  only  forgive  their  sin!  If  you  will  not, 
then  strike  me  out  of  the  book  you  have  written.'" 

"Aren't  we  all  like  Aaron?"  he  asked  us.  "We  readily 
blame  others:  our  parents,  our  teachers,  the  church.  But 
Moses  knew  that  he  and  his  people  were  marching  toward 
the  promised  land  together.  He  recognized  that  he  was  one 
of  them!" 

As  usual,  he  saved  something  until  the  end  of  Mass.  As 
the  drowsy-looking  altar  boy  led  him  down  from  the  altar, 
he  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  little  flock,  raised  his  hand  and 
said:  "The  Roman  poet  Trilussa  was  often  very  critical  of 
the  church.  He  was  also  a  man  of  remarkable  insight  into 
human  nature.  Last  night  I  was  reading  a  poem  of  his  enti- 
tled 'Peccato  Numero  Uno.'"  He  then  cited  it  from  memo- 
ry in  the  Romanesque  dialect  that  Trilussa  had  used.  In 
rough  translation,  the  poem  goes  like  this: 

God  asked  Adam — Who  ate  the  apple? 

— /  did! — he  responded — But  she  gave  it  to  vie. 

— Eve? 

— Absolutely.  Otherwise  I  wouldn't  say  it... 
So  much  for  the  first  Christian  gentleman! 

I  thought  about  the  homily  all  day.  Don't  I  often  react 
toward  the  church  as  Aaron  did?  Don't  my  criticisms 
often  sound  like  those  of  an  outsider,  rather  than  of  some- 
one within?  I  remembered  an  incident  that  occurred  years 
ago  when  I  was  visiting  England.  I  went  to  see  the  movie 
"The  Mission."  When  I  came  home  that  night,  there  was 
a  guest  at  table.  I  mentioned  that  I  had  just  seen  "The 
Mission,"  and  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  it.  I  said  that 
I  liked  it  a  lot  but  felt  that  the  church  had  come  off  rather 
badly.  The  guest  responded:  "Really?  I  thought  the 
church  came  off  rather  well.  But  I  suppose  it  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  'church.'  I  guess  you're  referring  to  the 
hierarchy,  the  curial  officials  of  the  time,  but,  to  me,  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  and  the  Paraguayan  Indians  in  the  film 
were  quite  remarkable."  I  knew  that  I  had  been  taught  a 
lesson,  but  it  was  a  good  one.  The  church  is  us,  all  of  us. 

Reflecting  on  criticism,  especially  criticism  of  "the 
church,"  I  notice  that  there  are  three  tendencies. 


Some  are  sentinels,  ever  on  the  watch,  guarding 
against  any  critical  word.  They  defend  even  the  indefen- 
sible. Or,  in  egregious  cases,  they  become  sphinx-like, 
gloomily  silent.  I  lived  for  years  with  a  very  intelligent 
man  with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  reasonable 
discussion  in  which  any  criticism  of  the  hierarchy  was 
expressed.  Gradually,  I  came  to  sense  that  he  needed  high 
defenses  in  order  to  live  serenely,  but  I  also  noticed  that 
his  defenses  isolated  this  bright  man  from  his  peers  and 
even  made  close  friendship  with  him  rather  difficult. 

A  second  tendency  is  Aaron's,  a  trap  into  which  many, 
myself  included,  often  fall.  It  is  easy  to  blame  "the  bish- 
ops" or  "the  Roman  Curia"  for  decisions  we  do  not  like, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  voice  our  legitimate  criticisms 
directly  and  constructively  to  those  who  make  those  deci- 
sions. Nor  is  it  easy  to  formulate  effective  solutions  as 
part  of  a  dialogue  with  decision  makers,  or  at  least  to  do 
all  in  our  power  toward  that  end.  Blaming  them  is  sim- 
pler. But  blame,  while  cathartic,  is  rarely  creative.  It  may 
serve  to  determine  who  was  responsible  for  past  events, 
but  often  fails  to  move  toward  constructing  avenues  that 
will  lead  to  a  new  future.  The  Aaron  group  readily  shifts 
responsibility  to  others,  but  rarely  accepts  responsibility 
itself. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  third  group,  the  Moses 
group,  tries  to  do.  Unlike  the  first  group,  it  is  not  afraid 
to  voice  criticisms;  unlike  the  second,  it  does  so  as  a  full 
member  of  the  church.  Something  that  has  struck  me 
over  the  years  is  that  so  many  great  20th-century  theolo- 
gians, like  Karl  Rahner,  Henri  de  Lubac  and  Yves  Congar 
openly  voiced  their  complaints  to  "the  church  I  love." 
They  wrote  from  within  rather  than  from  without.  Today 
too,  during  the  ongoing  crisis  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  its  critics  are  faithful  Catholics  who  speak 
out  because  they  love  the  church  and  are  eager  for  it  to 
grow,  to  move  beyond  the  present  tragic  events  and  to 
reform  the  structures  that  contributed  to  them. 

Basically,  it  takes  lots  of  courage  to  speak,  to  write  and 
to  persevere  in  expressing  the  truth  with  love.  But  just  as 
Paul  withstood  Peter  when  "he  was  clearly  in  the  wrong" 
(Gal  2:11),  the  church  has  always  had,  and  continues  to 
need,  loyal  critics. 

one  of  history's  greatest  lay  critics  was  Catherine 
Benincasa,  whom  the  preacher  mentioned  in  his  homily  as 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  She  had  enormous  courage,  urging 
and  finally  convincing  Pope  Gregory  XI  to  return  from 
Avignon  to  Rome.  She  wrote  to  him:  "Don't  be  a  fearful 
child,  but  a  grown  man."  It  was  surely  helpful  that  when  she 
wrote  to  the  pope,  she  was  already  renowned  for  holiness. 
She  counseled  Gregory's  successor,  Urban  VI,  telling  him 
bluntly  that  he  needed  to  control  his  temper.  Her  letters  to 
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cardinals  who  supported  an  anti-pope  are  extremely  direct. 
Todav.  their  language  even  sounds  harsh:  "What  made  you 
do  this?  You  are  flowers  that  shed  no  perfume,  but  a  stench 
that  makes  the  whole  world  reek."  In  1995  Pope  John  Paul 
II  praised  her  "impassioned  liveliness"  and  "freedom  of 
initiative.'' 

Perhaps  part  of  the  problem  today  is  the  lack  of  chan- 
nels for  speaking,  especially  for  lay  people.  One  does  not 
readily  get  to  see  the  pope,  or  a  cardinal,  or  even  a  dioce- 
san bishop.  The  local  pastor  may  or  may  not  be  receptive. 
One  could  write  to  members  of  the  hierarchy,  of  course, 
but  such  letters  often  get  filtered  and  delegated  to  others 
who  have  little  authority  to  say  anything  other  than  what 
was  said  in  the  past.  Theologians  might  address  difficult 
issues  by  publishing  articles,  but  the  number  and  prestige 
of  those  summoned  by  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith  in  recent  decades  tends  to  discourage  critical 
public  theological  reflection. 

Are  there  ways  in  which  critics  from  within  might 
more  readily  be  heard?  W  ould  more  frequent  diocesan 
synods  provide  the  opportunity"  for  lay  men  and  women  to 
speak  out  more  easily?  Would  more  collegial  synods  of 
bishops  provide  the  same  opportunity  for  members  of  the 
hierarchy  and  other  church  representatives  at  such  gather- 
ings? Could  there  be  broader  consultation,  with  more  lay 
people  included,  prior  to  the  selection  of  bishops?  Could 
more  lay  men  and  women  be  members  of  the  congrega- 


tions of  the  Roman  Curia  and,  as  such,  advisors  to  the 
pope?  Could  new  processes  be  devised  to  gather  clearer 
information  about  what  lay  people  think  concerning 
important  church  issues?  I  sense  that  in  the  rather  painful 
contemporary'  situation,  it  is  imperative  to  invent  new 
ways  of  fuller  participation  for  all. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  those  in  authority  to  surround 
themselves  with  like-minded  people.  That  becomes  dan- 
gerous when  the  voices  reaching  authorities  tell  them  onlv 
what  they  want  to  hear  and  label  critics  as  "disloyal."  But 
ironically,  critics  are  sometimes  the  church's  most  loval 
members.  They  are  like  Socrates,  who  told  the  jurors  at 
his  trial: 

I  am  that  gadfly  which  God  has  given  the  state  and 
all  day  long  and  in  all  places  am  always  fastening 
upon  you,  arousing  and  persuading  and  reproaching 
you.  And  as  you  will  not  easily  find  another  like  me. 
I  would  advise  you  to  spare  me.  I  daresay  that  you 
may  feel  irritated  at  being  suddenly  awakened  when 
you  are  caught  napping:  and  you  might  dunk  that  if 
you  were  to  strike  me  dead.. .then  you  would  sleep  on 
for  the  remainder  of  your  lives,  unless  God  in  his 
care  of  you  gives  you  another  gadfly. 

It  is  a  blessing  that  there  will  always  be  such  voices  with- 
in the  church.  « 
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Responsibility  and 
Healing  in  Iraq 


BY  SHEILA  PROVENCHER 

BY  now,  people  all  over  the  world  have  seen 
the  horrifying  pictures  of  Iraqi  prisoners  being 
abused  and  ridiculed  by  U.S.  soldiers.  The  question 
in  the  hearts  of  most  Americans,  as  they  look  at 
these  degrading  pictures,  is  probably,  "How  could  young 
American  men  and  women  do  such 
horrible  things?" 

The  gut  response  is  that  "it  must 
be  an  aberration."  President  Bush  said 
as  much  when  he  stated  that  only  a 
"few  people"  were  to  blame.  He  felt 
"deep  disgust"  for  the  way  the  prison- 
ers were  treated  and  insisted,  "That's 
not  the  way  we  do  things  in  America." 
Brig.  Gen.  Mark  Kimmett  was  even 
more  forceful:  "Number  one,  this  is  a 
small  minority  of  the  military,  and 
number  two,  they  need  to  understand 
that  is  not  the  Army,"  Kimmitt  told 
Dan  Rather  on  television's  "60 
Minutes."  "The  Army  is  a  values-based 
organization.  We  live  by  our  values. 
Some  of  our  soldiers  every  day  die  by 
our  values,  and  these  acts  that  you  see 
in  these  pictures  may  reflect  the 
actions  of  individuals,  but  by  God,  it 
doesn't  reflect  my  Army." 

It  is  true  that  there  are  countless 
honorable  soldiers  working  in  the  mil- 
itary prisons  in  Iraq.  One  female  offi- 
cer, for  instance,  at  Bucca  prison  camp 
in  Urn  Qasr  showed  great  compassion 
when  C.P.T.  members  talked  with  her 
about  their  concerns  for  a  number  of 
prisoners  who  were  being  held  without 
charge.  This  officer  personally  inter- 


vened on  behalf  of  an  innocent  prisoner  who  tried  to  com- 
mit suicide  because  of  his  deep  despair.  Many  Iraqis  who 
told  us  stories  of  degrading  abuse  also  commented  on  the 
"noble  soldiers"  who  protested  such  abuse  and  treated  them 
with  respect. 


SHEILA  PROVENCHER,  a  Catholic  member 
of  Christian  Peacemaker  Teams,  has 
worked  in  the  Middle  East  since 
December  2003,  mostly  in  Baghdad. 
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But  the  sheer  number  of  allegations  of  mistreatment, 
many  of  which  I  have  heard  personally,  suggests  that  the 
problem  is  not  just  a  matter  of  "a  few  bad  people."  CRT. 
has  been  documenting  abuses  within  the  detention  system 
for  nearly  a  year,  and  the  photos  from  Abu  Ghraib  were  no 
surprise  for  me.  For  months  we  communicated  grave  con- 
cerns about  die  detention  system  in  several  meetings  with 
officials  of  the  U.S.  military  and  the  Coalition  Provisional 
Authority  in  Iraq  and  with  Congressional  representatives. 

Does  this  mean  that  most  soldiers  are  sadistic  abusers, 
whose  crimes  equal  those  of  Saddam  Hussein?  Of  course 
not.  Evenr  case  I  heard  about  abuse  also  included  testimony 
about  good  and  honorable  soldiers.  Dr.  Ali,  a  professor  at 
Baghdad  University,  was  held  without  charges  for  38  days 
last  winter.  Before  taking  him  to  prison,  soldiers  kept  him  in 
the  Green  Zone  in  a  cage  meant  for  animals,  under  the 
open  sky,  for  three  days  and  nights.  But  when  he  was  at  the 
airport  prison,  his  guard  befriended  him  and  said,  "I  hope 
you  will  be  freed."  Another  Iraqi,  an  elderly  man  from 
Baquba,  was  captured  in  a  house  raid  in  August  2003  and 
held  for  four  months.  He  described  numerous  abuses: 
Soldiers  threatened  him  with  attack  dogs,  made  him  stand 
for  hours  in  the  sun,  with  water  bottles  set  nearby  but  out  of 
reach,  and  forced  him  to  sleep  on  die  bare  ground.  But  he 
also  told  of  a  "noble  soldier"  who  finally  asked,  "What  crazy 
person  imprisoned  this  old  man?  He  could  not  even  fire  a 
weapon.  The  recoil  would  hurt  him."  Because  of  that  sol- 


dier, the  elderly  man  was  freed. 

I  have  heard  firsthand  other  allegations  of  abuse.  A  man 
from  Baquba  told  me:  "When  the  troops  arrived  last  April, 
I  was  so  overjoyed,  I  greeted  diem  with  flowers.  But  in 
August  they  imprisoned  me."  He  said  that  he  had  his  hands 
cuffed  behind  his  back  for  14  hours  at  a  stretch  and  also  suf- 
fered water  deprivation  and  beatings.  His  15-year-old  son 
was  taken  as  well.  Both  were  eventually  released  without 
charges.  Another  young  man  described  how  his  elderly 
father  suffocated  and  died  of  a  heart  attack  as  they  both  lay 
hooded  and  handcuffed  in  the  back  of  a  military  vehicle. 
Still  another  young  man  brought  us  a  hood  with  die  words 
"Wrongo  Dongo  Captain  Stupid"  written  on  it. 

Again,  does  this  mean  diat  the  soldiers  are  sadistic,  "bad 
people?"  No.  But  this  is  what  is  so  disturbing  about  the 
abuse.  It  is  perpetrated  by  good  young  men  and  women 
who  have  somehow  become  so  dehumanized  by  training, 
combat  stress  and  neglect  that  they  do  these  things.  So  the 
superficial  answer,  "This  is  just  a  few  people,"  does  not  suf- 
fice. We  need  to  look  deeper,  to  ask,  "How  did  this  hap- 
pen?" and  "How  can  we  prevent  it  from  happening  again?" 

I  SEE  SEVERAL  SOURCES  FOR  THE  PATTERNS  of  abuse.  First, 

there  is  the  extraordinary  stress  of  warfare.  Soldiers  are  con- 
stantly under  attack  by  any  number  of  armed  groups.  I 
myself  have  some  symptoms  of  post-traumatic  stress  disor- 
der from  just  being  near  bombs  and  gunfire,  but  the  soldiers 
are  actually  sitting  in  the  tanks  and  humvees  that  might  be 
bombed  at  any  time  by  various  militia  groups.  I  have  expe- 
rienced mortars  flying  over  the  van  as  I  rode  along  the  high- 
way, but  the  mortars  actually  landed  near  the  watchtower 
manned  by  soldiers.  To  feel  a  constant  threat  to  one's  life, 
coupled  with  the  psychological  stress  of  being  separated 
from  home  and  family,  is  devastating.  One  soldier  said  to  a 
member  of  CRT,  "I  work  12  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week 
[at  Abu  Ghraib  prison].  I  can't  take  this  anymore."  The  fact 
that  so  many  soldiers  manage  to  maintain  great  integrity 
and  courage  under  such  stress  is  a  testament  to  the  inherent 
goodness  of  the  people  in  the  armed  services.  But  the  stress 
of  warfare  creates  conditions  that  lead  too  many  soldiers  to 
express  their  anger,  fear  and  frustration  with  abusive  behav- 
ior. 

Second,  the  military  ideology  that  separates  the  world 
into  "good  guys"  and  "bad  guys" — the  terminology  is  in 
common  use — sees  all  security  detainees  as  potential  "bad 
guys."  If  a  soldier  who  has  watched  his  or  her  friends  die  and 
feels  threatened  all  the  time  must  take  out  his  or  her  anger 
on  someone,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  abuse  the  "bad  guy"  nearest 
at  hand,  even  if  this  is  a  15 -year-old  boy  who  was  scooped 
up  in  a  house  raid  because  his  uncle  was  a  suspected 
Baathist. 

Finally,  the  military's  hierarchical  structure  encourages 
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fierce  loyalty  and  deference  to  superiors.  These  abuses  do 
not  happen  in  a  vacuum:  Soldiers  receive  and  follow  orders. 
During  an  interview  on  the  television  program  "60  Minutes 
II,"  one  of  the  soldiers  charged  with  abuse  at  Abu  Ghraib 
stated  that  he  never  received  training  about  the  Geneva 
Conventions,  standards  for  humane  treatment  of  prisoners 
and  that  higher  officers  encouraged  his  abusive  methods  of 
interrogation.  When  there  has  been  no  appropriate  train- 
ing, obedience  to  illegal  orders  is  more  likely. 

Numerous  routine  practices  in  Iraq  involve  behavior 
that  many  Americans  would  consider  abusive.  More  than 
35,000  Iraqis  have  been  detained  in  the  past  year.  More  than 
10,000  are  still  in  prison.  Under  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention,  an  occu- 
pying power  can  imprison  "security 
detainees"  without  charge  or  trial  and 
for  no  specified  time.  All  that  is 
required  is  that  the  occupying  power 
review  each  case  every  six  months. 

The  methods  of  detention  chosen 
by  senior  military  officers  systematical- 
ly cause  great  suffering  for  thousands  of 
Iraqis.  By  their  own  admission,  military 
officials  have  chosen  to  cast  a  wide  net 
when  hunting  for  insurgents.  An  offi- 
cial of  the  U.S. -led  Coalition 
Provisional  Anthority  said  to  a  col- 
league of  mine,  "There  are  thousands 
of  Iraqis  in  prison  who  should  be  at 
home  right  now."  In  order  to  capture 
one  suspect,  coalition  forces  arrest  all 
the  male  members  of  a  household  dur- 
ing chaotic  midnight  raids  that  terrify 
entire  families  and  sometimes  end  in 
the  injury  or  death  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  CRT.  has  documented  a 
case  in  which  coalition  forces  arrested 
83  out  of  85  men  and  boys  in  the  village 
of  Abu  Sifa,  leaving  the  women  and 
children  to  carry  on  with  all  the  farm- 
ing and  other  heavy  work  for  months. 
Once  the  men  are  in  detention,  families 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
information  about  them  and  do  not 
biow  if  they  are  alive  or  dead.  The 
waiting  period  for  visits  can  be  up  to 
five  months.  Women  and  children  who 
rely  on  the  male  breadwinner  become 
homeless  while  he  languishes  in  jail. 
Thousands  of  such  detainees  have 
eventually  been  released  without  any 
disclosure  of  the  reason  for  their  arrest. 


There  are  Iraqis  who  are  guilty  of  terrible  violence. 
One  has  only  to  watch  the  daily  news  to  hear  of  regular, 
lethal  attacks  on  soldiers  and  civilian  workers.  But  the 
methods  used  to  capture,  imprison  and  interrogate  such 
Iraqis  are  so  violent  that  the  coalition  only  creates  more 
resisters. 

The  devastation  to  Iraqis  is  only  part  of  the  suffering. 
What  about  the  psychological  and  spiritual  devastation  to 
the  soldiers  who  witness  and  perpetrate  acts  of  violence 
upon  Iraqi  detainees?  Who  will  care  for  these  soldiers 
when  they  come  home?  Who  will  change  the  military  sys- 
tem so  that  this  does  not  happen  again? 


ETHICAL 

PRAYER 


^Behind  so  many  of  today's  headlines,  there  are  questions  that  perplex 
many  Americans.  What  is  right?  What  is  wrong  from  a  moral  or  ethical 
perspective?  Now  there  is  Religion  &  Ethics  NewsWeekly  —  a  weekly 
newsmagazine  online  and  on  PBS  devoted  to  up-to-date  religion  news 
and  insightful  explorations  of  some  of  today's  toughest  questions, 
hosted  by  veteran  broadcast  journalist  Bob  Abernethy. 

For  tune-in  dates  and  times,  visit  www.religionethics.com. 
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Protecting  the 
Planet 

Red  Sky  at  Morning 

America  and  the  Crisis  of  the 
Global  Environment 

By  James  Gustave  Speth 

Yale  Univ. Press.  304p  S24 
ISBN  0500102321 

James  Gustave  Speth,  dean  and  professor 
at  Yale  University's  School  of  Forestry 
and  Environmental  Studies,  has  written  a 
lively,  conversational  and  yet  very  substan- 
tial examination  of  the  failures  of  global 
environmental  governance  to  date  and  an 
exploration  of  prospects  for  the  future  of 
the  global  environment.  The  author's 
experiences  as  founder  and  president  of 
the  World  Resources  Institute,  co- 
founder  of  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
United  Nations  Development 
Programme,  his  roles  as  environmental 
policy  adviser  to  Presidents  Carter  and 
Clinton,  and  his  voice  ("I  love  my  Toyota 
Prius")  figure  prominently  in  Red  Sky  at 
.1  laming. 

Speth  is  to  be  commended  for  asking 
very  hard  questions  and  for  presenting  a 
sober  assessment  of  current  environmen- 
tal problems.  The  book's  tide  invokes  an 
old  nursery  rhyme:  "Red  sky  at  morning, 
sailors  take  warning./  Red  sky  at  night, 
sailor's  delight." 

Read  from  nature's  signs,  the  warning 
of  inclement  weather  and  rough  water  for 
sailing  serves  as  a  metaphor  lor  the  loom- 
ing global  environmental  shipwreck. 
Speth  argues  that  while  scientists  have 
been  alerting  governments  and  popula- 
tions to  spreading  environmental  degrada- 
tion for  several  decades,  attempts  to  slow 
or  eliminate  destructive  patterns  have 
largely  failed.  "The  two  megatrends  in 
environmental  deterioration,"  the  author 
argues,  "are  increasing  pollution  and  bio- 
logical impoverishment." 

Amid  a  great  deal  of  crisis  talk  that 
sometimes  sounds  apocalyptic,  tins  book  is 
both  surprisingly  upbeat  and  rich  in  pro- 
posals to  turn  the  tide.  Speth  argues  that 
many  of  the  tools  and  policies  to  solve 
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environmental  problems  are  currently 
available,  if  we  have  the  will  to  change  our 
collective  patterns  of  behavior  and  address 
our  problems. 

Red  Sky  at  Morning  integrates  a  good 
deal  of  scholarly  work  to  construct  its  case, 
but  is  not  itself  based  on  original  research. 
While  the  book  could  sometimes  be  more 
analytical,  it  surpasses  by  far  the  rigor  of 
general-interest  or  journalistic  treatments 
of  environmental  issues.  Where  statistical 
evidence  is  presented,  it  is  done  with  great 
clarity  and  simplicity.  The  book  is  likely  to 
be  read  by  many  young  environmental 
activists  either  in  the  classroom  or  inde- 
pendently, and  it  is  written  in  a  style  suit- 
ed to  an  educated  general  audience. 

Speth  holds  the  United  States  square- 
ly responsible  tor  failure  to  make  progress 
on  international  environmental  issues  and 
for  its  failure  to  ratify  a  long  list  of  impor- 
tant environmental  treaties.  At  the  root  of 
America's  negative  role  is  what  he  terms 
"a  persistent  American  exceptionalism,  at 
times  tinged  with  arrogance"  alongside  a 
frequent  contempt  for  the  public  realm. 
While  embracing  some  market  mecha- 
nisms, Speth  vigorously  argues  that  those 
who  believe  that  "the  world  can  simply 
grow  out  of  its  environmental  problems" 
are  seriously  misguided. 

Important  and  intriguing  issues 
include  recognition  that  required  actions 
will  sometimes  intrude  on  domestic 
sovereignty.  While  governments  have 
been  willing  to  cede  sovereign  autonomy 
to  achieve  international  trade  liberaliza- 
tion and  economic  expansion,  they  have 
not  been  willing  to  do  so  to  protect  the 
environment.  Another  provocative  discus- 
sion involves  downsides  and  liabilities  in 
the  adoption  of  what  Speth  terms  the 
international  environmental  law 
approach,  with  negotiation  of  conventions 
and  protocols,  as  the  primary  means  of 
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tion  of  the  global  commons  in  the  case  of 
water.  Speth's  tool  kit  is  eclectic,  contain- 
ing proposals — harmonious  and  reconcil- 
able in  his  view — over  which  people  have 
been  fighting  for  the  past  generation. 
Included  are  tradable  emission  permits, 
pollution  taxes,  legal  liability  for  pollution 
and  a  polluter-pays  principle,  subsidies, 
command  and  control,  and  even  bans. 

Speth  suggests  that  problems  cannot 
be  solved  from  within  the  mind-set  in 
which  they  were  created.  At  one  point  he 
asks  whether  an  international  system 
based  on  national  sovereignty  and  an  eco- 
nomic system  based  upon  free  market  cap- 
italism might  pose  obstacles  to  the  kinds 
of  transformations  needed;  his  answer,  at 
least  in  part,  is  yes.  However,  he  believes 
important  steps  can  be  taken  even  within 
these  frameworks.  Speth's  dynamic  for 
change  is  clearly  ground-up:  "the  best 
hope  we  have  for  this  new  force  is  a  coa- 
lescing of  a  wide  array  of  civic,  scientific, 
environmental,  religious,  student,  and 
other  organizations  with  enlightened  busi- 


attract  a  large  audience. 
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In  "The  Thing  in  the  Forest,"  the  opening- 
story  of  A.  S.  Byatt's  latest  collection,  two 
young  girls,  evacuated  during  the  last  war 
to  the  English  countryside,  witness  a  mon- 
strous creature  in  a  sunlit  wood.  Rolling 
toward  them,  devouring  everything  in 
their  path,  comes  a  grotesque  worm  that 
appears  to  be  created  out  of  the  trees  and 
leaves  themselves,  to  be  integral  to  the  for- 
est even  as  it  destroys  it.  "It  and  its  stench 


passed  within  a  few  feet  of  their  tree  trunk, 
humping  along,  leaving  behind  it  a  trail  of 
bloody  slime  and  dead  foliage,  sucked  to 
dry  skeletons." 

This  story,  a  revisiting  of  the  ancient 
English  folk  legend  of  the  Loathly  Worm, 
returns  to  familiar  A.  S.  Byatt  territory. 
With  its  themes  of  storytelling  and  mem- 
ories woven  into  myths  and  fairy  tales,  it  is 
a  story  about  stories.  And  all  the  tales  in 
this  collection  in  some  way  return,  obses- 
sively even,  to  this  central  theme,  the 
telling  of  stories,  the  way  in  which  memo- 
ry distorts  and  enriches  experience,  and 
the  way  in  which  all  readers  and  tellers  of 
stories  are  fed  by  the  same  cultural  springs 
of  ancient  myth.  Byatt  is  fascinated  by 
words,  by  the  sound  and  shape  of  them,  by 
the  music  of  lists,  and  by  etymology  and 
how  one  can  unravel  in  a  single  word  a 
hundred  skeins,  different  histories  and 
unexpected  connections. 

In  "A  Stone  Woman,"  Ines,  a  New 
Yorker  (and  a  dictionary  compiler),  finds 
herself  literally  hardening  into  stone: 
"One  day  she  found  a  cluster  of  greenish- 
white  crystals  sprouting  in  her  armpit. 
These  she  tried  to  prise  away  and  failed. 
They  were  attached  deep  within;  they 
could  be  felt  to  be  stirring  stony  roots 
under  the  skin  surface,  pulling  the  mus- 
cles. Jagged  flakes  of  silica  and  nodes  of 
basalt  pushed  her  breasts  upward  and 
flourished  under  the  fall  of  flesh,  making 
her  clothes  crackle  and  rustle."  Under  the 
protection  of  a  cemetery  stonecutter,  fries 
goes  to  Iceland  and,  as  the  winter  sets  in, 
is  drawn  inexorably  to  take  her  part  in  an 
Icelandic  folk  legend  about  stone  creatures 
who  beckon  the  living  into  the  high  crags 
in  a  wild  dance:  "...figures,  spinning  and 
bowing  in  a  rapid  dance  on  huge,  lithe, 
stony  legs,  beckoning  with  expansive  ges- 
tures, flinging  their  great  arms  wide  in 
invitation."  In  "The  Pink  Ribbon,"  the 
elderly  James,  a  classicist  caring  for  his 
senile  wife,  Mado,  is  visited  by  a  beautiful 
young  woman  who  identifies  herself  as 
"the  Fetch."  She  tells  him  she  has  come  to 
take  his  wife:  "There  are  many  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  you  can't  see,  James. 
The  etheric  body  can  get  separated — from 
the  clay.  It  can  wander  in  churchyards.  It 
needs  to  be  set  free.  As  she  needs  to  be  set 
free." 

The  stories  in  Little  Black  Book  are  all 
beautiful  to  look  at.  Byatt  has  a  way  of 
using  words  as  though  they  are  individual 
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very  hard  questions  and  for  presenting  a 
sober  assessment  of  current  environmen- 
tal problems.  The  book's  tide  invokes  an 
old  nursery  rhyme:  "Red  sky  at  morning, 
sailors  take  warning./  Red  skv  at  night, 
sailor's  delight." 

Read  from  nature's  signs,  the  warning 
of  inclement  weather  and  rough  water  for 
sailing  serves  as  a  metaphor  for  the  loom- 
ing global  environmental  shipwreck. 
Speth  argues  that  while  scientists  have 
been  alerting  governments  and  popula- 
tions to  spreading  environmental  degrada- 
tion for  several  decades,  attempts  to  slow 
or  eliminate  destructive  patterns  have 
largeK"  failed.  "The  two  megatrends  in 
environmental  deterioration,"  the  author 
argues,  "are  increasing  pollution  and  bio- 
logical impoverishment." 

Amid  a  great  deal  of  crisis  talk  that 
sometimes  sounds  apocalyptic,  this  book  is 
both  surprisingly  upbeat  and  rich  in  pro- 
posals to  turn  the  tide.  Speth  argues  that 
manv  of  the  tools  and  policies  to  solve 
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Important  and  intriguing  issues 
include  recognition  that  required  actions 
will  sometimes  intrude  on  domestic 
sovereignty.  WTiile  governments  have 
been  willing  to  cede  sovereign  autonomy 
to  achieve  international  trade  liberaliza- 
tion and  economic  expansion,  they  have 
not  been  w  illing  to  do  so  to  protect  the 
environment.  Another  provocative  discus- 
sion involves  downsides  and  liabilities  in 
the  adoption  of  what  Speth  terms  the 
international  environmental  law- 
approach,  with  negotiation  of  conventions 
and  protocols,  as  the  primary  means  of 
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attack  for  environmental  problems. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  difficulties 
with  a  project  as  wide-ranging  and  ambi- 
tious as  is  presented  here.  Speth's  program 
for  sustainability  requires  a  major  infusion 
of  time  and  money,  including  a  shift  in 
budgetary  priorities  at  a  time  when  many 
social  expenditures  are  being  scaled  back 
and  the  fight  against  terrorism  is  drawing 
more  resources.  His  agenda  also  requires 
genuine  partnership  between  richer  and 
developing  countries,  while  the  United 
States  has  been  tending  to  act  unilaterally 
and  restrict  aid  monies.  As  a  liberal  and 
with  a  liberal's  optimism,  Speth  tends  to 
assume  there  is  common  ground  and  not  a 
Huntingtonesque  "clash  of  civilizations" 
with  starkly  competing  values  and  world- 
views.  I  see  a  problem  squaring  Speth's 
advocacy  of  full-cost  pricing — incorporat- 
ing full  environmental  costs  of  pollution 
into  prices — with  reduction  of  poverty, 
another  of  his  goals.  It  is  not  clear  where 
Speth  stands  on  creating  property  rights  as 
a  means  to  provide  better  protection  for 
current  common-pool  resources,  one  pro- 
posal he  mentions. 

Recent  popular  books  like  Blue  Gold: 
The  Fight  to  Stop  the  Corporate  Theft  of  the 
World's  Water,  by  Maude  Barlow  and 
Tony  Clarke  (2002),  and  the  movie 
"Thirst"  (2004)  follow  popular  mobiliza- 
tions around  the  world  to  stop  privatiza- 
tion of  the  global  commons  in  the  case  of 
water.  Speth's  tool  kit  is  eclectic,  contain- 
ing proposals — harmonious  and  reconcil- 
able in  his  view — over  which  people  have 
been  fighting  for  the  past  generation. 
Included  are  tradable  emission  permits, 
pollution  taxes,  legal  liability  for  pollution 
and  a  polluter-pays  principle,  subsidies, 
command  and  control,  and  even  bans. 

Speth  suggests  that  problems  cannot 
be  solved  from  within  the  mind-set  in 
which  they  were  created.  At  one  point  he 
asks  whether  an  international  system 
based  on  national  sovereignty  and  an  eco- 
nomic system  based  upon  free  market  cap- 
italism might  pose  obstacles  to  the  kinds 
of  transformations  needed;  his  answer,  at 
least  in  part,  is  yes.  However,  he  believes 
important  steps  can  be  taken  even  within 
these  frameworks.  Speth's  dynamic  for 
change  is  clearly  ground-up:  "the  best 
hope  we  have  for  this  new  force  is  a  coa- 
lescing of  a  wide  array  of  civic,  scientific, 
environmental,  religious,  student,  and 
other  organizations  with  enlightened  busi- 


ness leaders,  concerned  families,  and 
engaged  communities,  networked  togeth- 
er, protesting,  demanding  action  and 
accountability  from  governments  and  cor- 
porations, and  taking  steps  as  consumers 
and  communities  to  realize  sustainability 
in  everyday  life." 

One  of  the  author's  goals  is  to  "find 
the  spark  that  can  set  off  a  period  of  rapid 
change"  in  environmental  policymaking. 
Speth  coins  the  term  "glocalization"  to 
refer  to  citizenship  action  that  shifts  from 
the  traditional  nation-state  to  both  global 
and  local  levels.  If  the  frameworks  and 
institutions  within  which  we  currently 
deal  with  environmental  issues  are  funda- 
mentally flawed,  Speth's  optimism  some- 
times seems  unwarranted.  And  yet,  his 
belief  in  what  activism  can  accomplish  is 
infectious  and  energizing. 

Red  Sky  at  Morning  includes  a  useful 
prose  guide  to  "Resources  for  Citizens": 
organizations,  Web  sites,  books  and 
reports.  Part  of  this  guide  is  organized 
around  Speth's  eight  steps  to  sustainabili- 
ty: stabilizing  or  decreasing  population; 
ending  mass  poverty;  environmentally 
benign  technologies;  environmentally 
honest  prices;  sustainable  consumption; 
knowledge  and  learning;  taking  good  gov- 
ernance seriously;  and  transition  in  culture 
and  consciousness.  This  is  a  fine  book,  it 
often  a  disturbing  one,  and  is  likely  to 
attract  a  large  audience. 

Carol  Nackenoff 
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Li  "The  Thing  in  the  Forest,"  the  opening 
story  of  A.  S.  Byatt's  latest  collection,  two 
young  girls,  evacuated  during  the  last  war 
to  the  English  countryside,  witness  a  mon- 
strous creature  in  a  sunlit  wood.  Rolling 
toward  them,  devouring  everything  in 
their  path,  comes  a  grotesque  worm  that 
appears  to  be  created  out  of  the  trees  and 
leaves  themselves,  to  be  integral  to  the  for- 
est even  as  it  destroys  it.  "It  and  its  stench 


passed  within  a  few  feet  of  their  tree  trunk, 
humping  along,  leaving  behind  it  a  trail  of 
bloody  slime  and  dead  foliage,  sucked  to 
dry  skeletons." 

This  story,  a  revisiting  of  die  ancient 
English  folk  legend  of  the  Loathly  Worm, 
returns  to  familiar  A.  S.  Byatt  territory. 
With  its  themes  of  storytelling  and  mem- 
ories woven  into  myths  and  fairy  tales,  it  is 
a  story  about  stories.  And  all  the  tales  in 
this  collection  in  some  way  return,  obses- 
sively even,  to  this  central  theme,  the 
telling  of  stories,  the  way  in  which  memo- 
ry distorts  and  enriches  experience,  and 
the  way  in  which  all  readers  and  tellers  of 
stories  are  fed  by  the  same  cultural  springs 
of  ancient  myth.  Byatt  is  fascinated  by 
words,  by  the  sound  and  shape  of  them,  by 
the  music  of  lists,  and  by  etymology  and 
how  one  can  unravel  in  a  single  word  a 
hundred  skeins,  different  histories  and 
unexpected  connections. 

In  "A  Stone  Woman,"  Ines,  a  New 
Yorker  (and  a  dictionary  compiler),  finds 
herself  literally  hardening  into  stone: 
"One  day  she  found  a  cluster  of  greenish- 
white  crystals  sprouting  in  her  armpit. 
These  she  tried  to  prise  away  and  failed. 
They  were  attached  deep  within;  they 
could  be  felt  to  be  stirring  stony  roots 
under  the  skin  surface,  pulling  the  mus- 
cles. Jagged  flakes  of  silica  and  nodes  of 
basalt  pushed  her  breasts  upward  and 
flourished  under  the  fall  of  flesh,  making 
her  clothes  crackle  and  rustle."  Under  the 
protection  of  a  cemetery  stonecutter,  Ines 
goes  to  Iceland  and,  as  the  winter  sets  in, 
is  drawn  inexorably  to  take  her  part  in  an 
Icelandic  folk  legend  about  stone  creatures 
who  beckon  the  living  into  the  high  crags 
in  a  wild  dance:  "...figures,  spinning  and 
bowing  in  a  rapid  dance  on  huge,  lithe, 
stony  legs,  beckoning  with  expansive  ges- 
tures, flinging  their  great  arms  wide  in 
invitation."  In  "The  Pink  Ribbon,"  the 
elderly  James,  a  classicist  caring  for  his 
senile  wife,  Mado,  is  visited  by  a  beautiful 
young  woman  who  identifies  herself  as 
"the  Fetch."  She  tells  him  she  has  come  to 
take  his  wife:  "There  are  many  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  you  can't  see,  James. 
The  etheric  body  can  get  separated — from 
the  clay.  It  can  wander  in  churchyards.  It 
needs  to  be  set  free.  As  she  needs  to  be  set 
free." 

The  stories  in  Little  Black  Book  are  all 
beautiful  to  look  at.  Byatt  has  a  way  of 
using  words  as  though  they  are  individual 
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treasures  that  have  been  patiently  sifted 
from  a  muddy  riverbed.  She  picks  them 
over,  dwells  on  them,  makes  them  jewel- 
like to  her  reader.  "And  now  as  she  wan- 
dered on,  she  saw  and  recognised  them, 
windflower  and  bryony,  self-heal  and  dead 
nettle,  and  had — despite  where  she  was — 
a  lovely  lapping  sense  of  invisible — just 
invisible  life  swarming  in  the  leaves  and 
along  the  twigs,  despite  where  she  was, 
despite  what  she  had  not  forgotten  having 
seen  there." 

But,  despite  this  writer's  virtuosity, 
these  stories  do  not  really  live.  It  is  difficult 
to  pinpoint  exactly  why  this  is.  While  read- 
ing them,  one  is  impressed — often  brought 
up  short  with  admiration — by  the  author's 
superior  literary  sensibility,  by  the  research 
and  knowledge  that  are  so  seamlessly 
woven  into  the  narrative,  by  the  swoops  of 
imaginative  intellect  that  draw  themes 
together  so  fascinatingly.  But  I  for  one 
never  really  cared  a  jot  for  any  of  the  char- 
acters that  inhabit  them.  _\11  too  often,  in 
fact,  it  seemed  Byatt's  people,  all  of  them 
clearly  starting  off  as  good,  fleshed-out 
characters,  before  Ion?  became  rock-hard 
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ciphers  for  their  creator's  larger  ideas. 

There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  didacti- 
cism to  Byatt's  writing — and  her  charac- 
ters are  made  into  dictionary  compilers, 
classicists,  doctors,  professional  story- 
tellers or  stone  masons,  not  so  that  we  can 
learn  about  them,  but  so  that  through 
them  Byatt  can  instruct  us  on  the  subject 
of  one  of  her  own  hobbvhorses.  There  are 
flashes  of  humor,  but  they  are  few.  In 
"Raw  Material"  she  does  an  amusing  par- 
ody of  the  list  of  books  written  by  a  cre- 
ative writing  class  (and  anyone  \tho  has 
read  Possession  will  know  what  a  superb 
parodist  she  can  be),  but  it  is  rather  a  tired 
target.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  stories 
in  Little  Black  Book  seem  to  peter  out  as  if 
exhausted  by  their  own  ideas.  It  is  as  if  the 
delicate  bones  of  plot  and  character  were 
simply  crushed  under  the  weight  of  all  that 
rich  and  lovely  language. 

Lucy  Lethbridge 

Mysterious 
Masterpiece 

Unveiling 

A  Novel 

By  Suzanne  M.  Wolfe 

Paraclete  Press.  1 90p  Si  9. 95 
ISBN 1557253544 

Novels  inspired  by  great  works  of  art  are 
hardly  novel,  but  in  the  past  several  years 
their  number  seems  to  be  growing.  Tracy 
Chevalier  can  claim  some  credit  for  the 
increase,  since  her  Girl  With  a  Pearl 
Earring  proved  to  be  both  a  best-seller  and 
the  inspiration  for  a  successful  film,  and 
her  second  novel,  The  Lady  and  the  Unicorn, 
seems  headed  in  the  same  direction. 

This  first  novel  by  Suzanne  Wolfe, 
who  is  executive  editor  of  the  magazine 
Image,  clearly  owes  a  debt  to  this  genre, 
though  not  without  Wolfe's  own  special 
twist.  Rather  than  novelize  the  making  of 
the  work  of  art,  she  has  focused  on  its 
restoration,  writing  in  the  present  tense 
about  an  art  curator  on  the  brink  of  a 
career-making  discover\r  in  a  Roman 
church.  What  one  loses  thereby  in  fiction- 
alized detail  about  the  "back  story"  of  a 
masterpiece,  one  gains  in  comprehension 
of  the  arduous  task  "and  moral  challenges" 
that  face  curators  even7  day  as  they  strug- 
gle to  determine  a  painting's  origin  and 


authenticity.  W  olfe's  narrative  style  keeps 
the  story  moving  along  briskly,  but  she 
also  gives  us  a  feel  for  Rome,  itself  an 
ancient  work  of  art  as  well  as  a  bustling 
urban  metropolis  with  manv  distinct  and 
varied  neighborhoods. 

Rachel  Piers  is  a  highly  successful 
young  curator  at  the  end  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful marriage  to  an  architect.  We  meet  her 
as  she  lands  in  Rome  to  begin  investigat- 
ing a  triptych  that  may  be  a  lost  master- 
piece of  the  famous  Flemish  master 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden.  Establishing  that 
fact  wrould  please  powerful  interests,  espe- 
cially  the  foundation  sponsoring  the 
restoration  and  her  own  museum  in  Newr 
York.  As  she  discovers,  however,  such  a 
determination  would  also  deprive  a  poor 
Roman  church's  congregation  of  a  cher- 
ished religious  icon  of  the  Madonna. 

The  story  of  the  restoration  turns  out, 
not  surprisingly,  to  parallel  a  budding 
romance  betw  een  Rachel  and  her  Italian 
counterpart,  Donati,  an  expert  on  pig- 
ments and  a  man  without  a  first  name, 
even  in  their  moments  of  passion  togeth- 
er. But  he  proves  to  be  a  stalwart  support- 
er not  onlv  in  the  battle  to  identify  and 
preserve  the  painting  but  also  in  Rachel's 
traumatic  miscarriage  and  the  youthful 
trauma  it  dredges  up.  The  family  romance 
here  includes  a  predator}'  stepfather  and  a 
distant,  controlling  mother  who  is  more 
concerned  about  her  own  career  than  her 
daughter's  psychological  welfare. 

Bv  the  end  of  the  novel  Rachel  has 
resolved  at  least  some  ot  her  anger  tow-ard 
her  mother,  with  Donati's  help,  and  is 
moving  rapidlv  toward  closure  on  identify- 
ing the  painting.  All  the  evidence  points 
toward  Rogier,  despite  a  few  niggling 
anomalies  that  neither  she  nor  Donati  can 
fullv  explain.  At  the  same  time,  pressure  is 
building  from  the  hinders  to  announce 
their  conclusion,  with  the  clear  expectation 
that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  lost  masterpiece. 

Without  spoiling  the  ending,  let  me 
assure  the  reader  that  Wolfe  has  a  surprise 
or  two  to  bring  the  story  to  a  close,  surpris- 
es well  prepared  for  early  in  the  story  but 
still  satisfying  in  the  way  they  dramatically 
wrap  up  this  tale  of  moral  as  well  as  aes- 
thetic truth-telling.  For  Rachel,  art  restora- 
tion involves  much  more  than  good  tech- 
nique, and  the  restorer  must  ultimately  sat- 
isfy ethical  criteria  as  well.  To  enjoy  the 
novel  fully,  resist  the  temptation  to  read 
ahead!  John  B.  Breslin 
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Classifieds 

Fundraising 

YOUR  NEXT  SILENT  AUCTION  should  include  a 
Hot  Air  Balloon  Ride  Gift  Certificate!  Your 
guests  will  have  lots  of  fun  bidding  on  this  Hot  Air 
Balloon  Ride  Gift  Certificate,  good  at  150  cities 
nationwide.  You'll  raise  funds,  and  the  high  bid- 
ders will  talk  about  their  ride  for  years.  For  a  free 
"Balloon  Ride  Silent  Auction  Kit,"  visit  our  not- 
for-profit  Web  site  or  call  1-800-SOARING,  and 
Jenna  or  Roberta  will  send  the  kit  right  out  to  you. 
E-mail:  Jenna@FundraisingRides.org;  Web  site: 
www.FundraisingRides.org  . 

Gift  Items 

CHRISTIAN-ORIENTED  GIFT  ITEMS  at  our  online 
shop.  Great  for  Christmas,  wedding  and  anniver- 
sary gifts.  E-mail:  OurChurchStore@yahoo.com; 
Web  site:  www.DarnGoodGoods.com. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 

and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Alusicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

BOSTON  COLLEGE  INSTITUTE  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION  AND  PASTORAL  MINISTRY  (IREPM) 

seeks  to  fill  a  tenure-track  position  of  junior  or 
senior  rank  in  practical/pastoral  theology. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  courses  at  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levels,  advising  and 
mentoring  master's  and  doctoral  students,  and 
participating  in  academic  and  administrative  com- 
mittees at  the  IREPM  and  in  the  theology  depart- 
ment. Candidates  must  possess  a  proven  record  or 
promise  in  scholarly  publishing,  familiarity  with 
Catholic  tradition  and  a  Ph.D.  or  an  equivalent 
degree  by  the  time  of  hiring.  Those  with  expertise 
in  the  methodology  of  practical/pastoral  theology 
and  the  interface  of  faith  and  culture  are  especial- 
ly encouraged  to  apply.  Applications  should 
include  a  curriculum  vitae  and  three  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation. Applications  are  welcomed  imme- 
diately and  until  the  position  is  filled.  Please  sub- 
mit applications  to:  Dr.  Jennifer  L.  S.  Bader, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  3 1  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467.  More  information 
about  the  IREPM  is  available  at 
www.bc.edu/irepm.  Boston  College  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

CATHOLIC  PHILANTHROPY,  Assistant  Director  for 
Program  Development.  National  association  of 
private  foundations  is  seeking  applicants  for  assis- 
tant directorship  to  oversee  a  focused  program 
developing  grant-making  know-how,  leadership 
skills  and  faith  framework  of  younger  foundation 
trustees.  Position  requires  exceptional  verbal  and 
written  communications,  organizational  skills,  as 
well  as  background  experience  in  development  or 
philanthropy.   Results-oriented  organization. 


Must  possess  high  initiative,  be  detail  oriented, 
meet  deadlines  and  work  collaboratively. 
Competitive  salary,  benefits  and  the  opportunity 
for  professional  growth.  Requirements:  master's 
degree,  minimum  five  years'  work  experience. 
Submit  resume  and  writing  samples  to:  FADICA, 
P.O.  Box  57223,  Washington,  DC  20036.  No 
phone  inquiries. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  Our  Lady  of 
the  Holy  Rosaiy  Elementary  School,  Gardner, 
Mass.  The  pastor  and  school  board  seek  applicants 
who  have  a  commitment  to  the  highest  standards 
of  teaching  and  learning,  the  practice  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  the  development  of  a  Christian  spirit 
and  a  Catholic  community  of  faith  within  the 
school,  as  well  as  a  master's  degree  and  a  minimum 
of  five  years'  teaching  and/or  administrative  expe- 
rience on  the  elementary  level. 

Application  process  is  open.  Please  indicate  in 
writing  your  interest  as  soon  as  possible  or  no  later 
than  Friday,  Oct.  15,  2004.  Contact:  Holy  Rosary 
School  Search  Committee,  do  Rev.  Andre  Dargis, 
Pastor,  135  Nichols  Street,  Gardner,  MA  01440. 

PRIEST  CHAPLAIN  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  CATHOLIC 
CAMPUS  MINISTRY,  Cornell  Catholic 
Community,  Diocese  of  Rochester,  X.Y.,  (full 
time,  12  months).  Seeking  applicants  to  oversee 
all  aspects  of  ministry  and  be  responsible  for 
forming  and  sustaining  the  faith  community  at 
the  university  through  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
students,  faculty  and  staff;  leadership  of  a  large 
campus  ministry  team;  and  implementation  of 
the  principles  of  Empowered  by  the  Spirit.  This 
position  will  provide  the  pastoral  and  sacramen- 
tal needs  of  the  faith  community,  direct  evange- 
lization and  outreach  to  the  alienated  and 
unchurched  in  the  campus  community,  call 
forth  and  develop  lav  leadership,  cultivate  rela- 
tionships with  the  university  administration  and 
provide  leadership  for  the  development  of  fund- 
ing and  alumni  relations.  Qualifications: 
M.Div.,  five  years'  experience  in  campus  min- 
istry with  comparable  responsibilities  ami 
duties,  campus  ministry  certification  preferred. 
(Would  consider  an  Assistant  Director  with  less 
qualification  for  the  right  applicant.) 
Application  deadline  Nov.  30,  2004,  for  a  July  1, 
2005,  start  date.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Barbara  Pedeville,  Diocese  of  Rochester. 
1150  Buffalo  Road,  Rochester,  NY  14624;  e- 
mail:  pedeville@dor.org. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR.  A  mas  Institute  of 
Theology,  a  Dominican  graduate  school  on  the 
campus  of  Saint  Lor  I  niversity,  is  seeking  a 
full-time  Program  Director  for  a  new  five-year 
project  designed  to  integrate  lay  ecclesial  minis- 
ters into  parish  life.  Candidates  should  have  qual- 
ifications appropriate  to  a  faculty  position,  with 
demonstrated  teaching  ability  in  some  area  of  the- 
ology or  ministry.  Position  available  after  Jan.  1, 
2005.  Please  see  www.ai.edu/careers  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  position  and  instructions  for 
applying. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 


legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
Ameiica  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://wvnv.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cjin.  Ten-ivord  minimum.  Rates 
are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  ti?/ies:  SI. 3 2;  6-11  times: 
$1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times:  $1.10;  42 
times  or  more:  $1.05.  Yon  may  combine  print  and  Web 
ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  oj f  our  frequency  dis- 
counts. Ads  ///ay  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@ameri- 
camagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2101;  by  postal 
mail  to:  Classified  Department.  Amaica.  106  West 
56th  St..  .\r:r  York.  AT  10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad 
copy  over  the  phone.  MasterCard  and  I  "isa  accepted.  For 
more  information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 

The  Catholic  Book  Club 

is  online  at 
americamagazine.org 

You  can  buy  a  book 
online  with  a  credit  card. 

Most  books  are  priced 
below  publishers' 
list  prices. 

Sign  up  for  the  free 
Catholic  Book  Club 
monthly  e-newsletter. 
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Letters 


Spiritual  Journey 

Many  thanks  for  the  wonderful  two- 
part  Faith  in  Focus  article  by  James 
Martin,  S.J..  on  his  experiences  at 
Lourdes.  \  \Ttile  reading  of  the  faith 
experiences  of  other  pilgrims  was 
inspiring.  I  especially  appreciated  read- 
ing Father  Martin's  honest  reflections 
on  his  own  spiritual  journey.  He  made  a 
somewhat  reluctant  visit  to  Lourdes, 
onlv  to  find  that  un-nameable,  intuitive 
"something"  that  stayed  with  him,  and 
his  experience  blossomed  into  the 
prayerful  and  engaging  song  of  hope 
published  here  (8/2,  8/16)/ 

His  story  reminds  me  of  a  young 
woman  we  know  about  who  also  made  a 
journey  and  upon  recognizing  that  intu- 
itive "something."  leapt  into  her  own 
song  of  hope  and  triumph:  "My  soul 
does  glorify  the  Lord,  my  being  rejoices 
in  God  my  savior,  for  he  has  looked 
with  favor  on  his  lowly  servant."  Father 
Martin  has  reminded  us,  quietly  and 
powerfully,  that  God  still  looks  with 
favor  on  his  lowly  servants,  that  we  still 
call  the  young  woman  blessed,  and  that 
Holy  is  his  name.  Thanks  for  the 
refreshing  journey. 

Elizabeth  Thecla  Mauro 
Lake  Grove.  N.  Y. 

Seismic  Shift 

First,  let  me  say  to  Valerie  Schultz.  "I 
feel  your  pain"  (9/13).  I  raised  a  fine 
voting  man  in  a  lifestyle  that  centered 
around  the  church,  but  he  no  longer 
practices  or  claims  the  faith.  I  was  a 
parish  professional,  with  various  titles, 
for  20  years.  Sometimes  I  think  that  was 
precisely  the  problem.  Because  of  my 
work,  he  £ot  too  close  and  saw  too 


much.  Every  unjust  occurrence  became 
part  of  our  living  room  conversation. 
Once  when  we  were  discussing  voca- 
tions, he  shot  back  at  me.  "Mom.  are 
you  crazy?  Don't  you  think  I  know  how 
thev  treat  vour  Don't  vou  think  I  know 
who  makes  you  cry?  Why  w  ould  I  want 
to  become  one  of  them?" 

"Post-Crisis  Morale  Among 
Priests,"  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  J . 
Rossetti,  (9/13)  was  interesting.  Because 
of  my  aforementioned  20  years  in 
parish  ministry,  some  of  my  best  friends 
(as  the  cliche  goes)  are  priests.  I  do  not 
know  of  one  who  has  not  been  nega- 
tively affected  by  the  scandal.  The  fact 
that  thev  feel  confirmed  in  their  voca- 
tions does  not  mean  they  haven't  strug- 
gled and  suffered.  The  support  of  the 
people  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  strengths  of  priests,  especially 
of  the  diocesan  clergy,  so  one  ot  the 
most  difficult  aspects  of  the  past  several 
years  is  the  distance  and  uneasiness  that 
the  scandal  has  created  between  priests 
and  people.  Not  that  priests  as  priests 
are  necessarily  held  in  suspicion.  But 
out  of  self-protection,  priests  have  cre- 
ated new  boundaries.Their  sense  of  iso- 
lation is  profound. 

Last  year,  one  of  my  friends  trav- 
eled to  Mexico  to  visit  the  home  village 
of  some  of  his  parishioners.  Upon 
returning,  he  remarked  on  the  warmth 
and  affection  expressed  toward  him  by 
the  villagers.  "There  was  no  way  to 
explain  to  them  how  different  things  are 
up  here."  he  said.  "So  I  decided  to  just 
relax  and  enjoy  it."  That  he  even  had  to 
think  about  the  issue  illustrates  the  pro- 
found difference  created  by  the  scandal, 
along  with  our  response  to  it. 


The  Benedictine  Monks  of  Saint  Vincent  Archabbey 

Come  and  seek  God  through  a  life  of  prayer  and  work  in  a  community 
dedicated  to  educational,  pastoral  and  missionary  activities  throughout  the  world. 


Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  15650 
Phone:  724-532-6655 


E-mail:  vocations@stvincent.edu 
web:  http://beneaictinestvincent.eau/ 


Even  for  layfolk.  things  are  differ- 
ent. Xew  regulations  abound,  like  "No 
adult  should  ever  be  alone  with  a  group 
of  children.  All  formation  groups,  no 
matter  how  small,  require  two  teachers 
or  a  teacher  and  an  aide."  The  regula- 
tions are  prudent  (I'm  not  arguing 
against  them;  if  they  protect  one  child 
from  harm,  they  are  worth  it),  but  they 
create  a  sense  ot  caution  and  distance 
that  w  as  not  there  before. 

Something  is  seriously  wrong  with 
the  sampling  techniques  or  the  ques- 
tions, or  both,  if  surveys  do  not  reflect 
the  sadness  and  loss  within  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  many,  if  not  most  priests, 
and  lay  church  workers  as  well.  Most  of 
us  have  experienced  a  seismic  shift  in 
our  pastoral  relationships,  and  things 
for  us  will  never  be  the  same.  Before  we 
can  embrace  the  new  reality,  perhaps 
we  need  to  grieve  for  the  innocence  of 
our  past,  gone  now  forever. 

Kristeen  A.  Bruun 
North  Richland  Hills.  Tex. 

Dismayed 

"Post-Crisis  Morale  Among  Priests" 
(9/13)  assumes  that  if  a  priest  is  happy 
in  his  work,  his  overall  morale  is  good. 
Xot  so!  A  good  golfer  enjoys  his  or  her 
well-plaved  rounds  on  the  links  while, 
at  the  same  time,  being  dismayed  at  the 
policy-making  process  of  the  LT.S.G.A. 
and  an  autocratic  board  of  governors  at 
his  local  club. 

As  an  octogenarian  priest.  I  have 
been  happy  in  my  59  years  of  priestly 
ministry,  the  last  eight  as  retired  week- 
end associate  in  a  wide-awake  parish. 
But  I  and  countless  others  are  dismayed 
at  overall  church  governance  with  its 
ever-increasing  centralization  of  author- 
ity and  a  "creeping  infallibilism"  and. 
on  the  other  hand,  local  governance 
isolated  from  effective  participation  of 
the  presbvterate  in  agenda  and  policy 
formation.  On  the  ministry  level,  a 
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priest  can  be  happy;  on  the  organiza- 
tional level,  the  morale  of  the  club  may 
be  poor. 

(Msgr.)  Harry  J.  Byrne 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

The  Laity  Also 

Why  doesn't  the  Rev.  Stephen  J. 
Rossetti  (9/13)  write  an  article  on  "Post- 
Crisis  Morale  Among  the  Laity"?  After 
all,  it  has  been  our  children  who  have 
been  abused,  in  large  part  because  of 
some  priests  who  ignored  such  activity 
and  the  bishops  who  knowingly  trans- 
ferred abusers.  What  about  our  perspec- 
tive on  this  scandal?  The  Spirit  speaks 
through  the  laity  also,  and  so  we  should 
be  heard.  But  one  can  only  be  heard 
when  someone  else  is  listening. 
Otherwise,  the  speaker  whistles  in  the 
wind.  I  hope  some  of  you  out  there  have 
bishops  who  listen  and  who  act  as  ser- 
vant leaders,  actively  working  at  healing 
the  wounds  inflicted  as  a  result  of  this 
sexual  abuse  crisis.  The  ones  who  were 
abused  are  not  the  only  victims. 

Anne  Kerrigan 
West  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Willing  Participants 

The  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Rossetti's  opti- 
mistic opinion  of  priestly  morale  issues 
seems  to  be  based  on  a  questionable 
methodology  and  a  bias  toward  a 
desired  outcome  (9/13).  From  what  I 
know  of  sampling,  he  has  taken  a  survey 
of  willing  participants,  which  may  or 
may  not  reflect  the  presbyterate  in 
those  dioceses,  let  alone  the  nation. 
Perhaps  he  had  professional  assistance 
in  the  development  of  the  survey  and  in 
interpretation  that  he  does  not  cite,  but 
as  it  appears,  a  64  percent  return  rate — 
while  possibly  quite  high — is  a  self- 
selection  that  leaves  out  a  third,  who 
may  be  quite  disenfranchised  from  the 
whole  process! 

He  betrays  a  certain  bias  through- 
out from  his  remarks  minimizing  "sexu- 
al deviances  of  a  few  priests  over  the 
past  50  years"  (4  to  6  percent  acknowl- 
edged is  not  a  minimal  number)  to  his 
contrast  of  "70  percent  said  that  celiba- 
cy has  been  positive"  with  married  cou- 
ples' rates  of  satisfaction,  which  he 
rather  derisively  speculates  is  less.  The 
latter  remark  seems  particularly  gratu- 
itous and  is  simply  not  a  good  compari- 


son without  many  qualifiers. 

Finally,  even  in  this  sample,  if  one 
in  six  say  that  their  own  morale  is  not 
good,  one  in  six  likewise  say  they  would 
marry  if  they  could,  one  in  three  who 
do  not  think  of  celibacy  as  positive,  and 
one  of  three  do  not  have  a  good  rela- 
tionship with  their  bishops,  there  are  far 
more  issues  at  play  than  this  interpreta- 
tion admits.  This  is  not  a  one-third 
empty,  two-thirds  full  type  of  issue, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  needs  of  the  church. 

David  E.  Pasinski 
Fayetteville,  N.Y. 


Alike  Recover 

The  Rev.  Steven  J.  Rossetti's  article 
(9/13)  is  a  welcome  corrective  to  stereo- 
types about  priests.  But  the  headline, 
"Post-Crisis  Morale  Among  Priests,"  is 
a  disservice. 

The  crisis  to  which  it  alludes  is  far 
from  "post."  Thousands  of  survivors 
bear  its  scars  every  day,  and  the  church 
that  sent  them  their  betrayers  reaches 
out  to  few  of  them.  Hundreds  of 
accused  priests  are  in  limbo,  neidier  dis- 
missed nor  exonerated.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars in  lawsuits  hang  over  dioceses,  with 
most  bishops  content  to  leave  them  to 


Art  of  Detection 

I  took  the  possum  apart  by  myself. 
There  were  no  instruments,  per  se; 
mostly  it  was  questions,  telepathy. 
But  these  were  enough. 

They  revealed  that  the  middle  of  the  possum 

and  the  middle  of  the  night  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  night  is  all  that  is  in  him. 

It  is  how  he  goes,  how  he  secretly  lives. 

It  is  what  he  is  hiding. 

Now  it  is  no  mere  dream  of  the  night 
that  occupies  the  possum,  nor  revelations 
in  the  night,  nor  expectations  of  day 
begotten  by  night,  nor  any  yearnings 
or  conjurings  thereof — just  night, 
the  blackness  and  breathing. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  of  course. 
Night  is  uncorrectable. 

And  I  am  not  now,  nor  have  I  ever  been,  a  healer. 
I  just  go  into  the  woods. 
Then  I  go  deeper. 

Sara  Miller 

SARA  MILLER'S  poems  have  appeared  in  First  Things,  The  Yale  Review  and 
Poetry  Daily.  She  has  written  articles  and  book  reviews  for  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  Christian  Century  and  Ms. 
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their  successors,  and  others  file  dilatory- 
motions  to  wear  out  the  accusers. 

In  particular,  the  lack  of  openness 
and  accountability  that  made  possible  the 
bishops'  coverup  scandal  continues, 
allowing  who  knows  what  other  scandals 
to  fester  in  the  dark.  Until  the  crisis  is 
truly  "post,"  how  can  the  morale  of 
priests  and  parishioners  alike  recover? 

Fred  McGunagle 
Westlake,  Ohio 

Good  Relationship 

The  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Rossetti's  question- 
ing of  priests'  relationships  with  their 
bishops  bears  further  investigation  (9/13). 
With  the  divide  that  has  occurred  since 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  between  the 
hierarchy  and  the  lower  clergy,  who  have 
become  much  closer  to  the  laity,  and 
especially  since  the  "selling  out"  that 
many  priests  feel  since  the  Dallas  charter, 
many  of  the  "lower  clergy"  interpret  a 
"good  relationship  with  the  bishop"  to 
mean:  "He's  really  not  too  relevant  to  my 
ministry  and  life.  He's  there  in  the 
chancery,  and  so  long  as  I  keep  him  off 
my  back  and  happy,  we  get  along." 

(Rev.)  Joseph  N.  Sestito 
Manlius.  N.Y. 

Illicit  Realm 

The  article  by  David  R.  Obey,  "My 
Conscience,  My  Vote,"  (8/16)  raises  the 
question,  is  it  "truly  moral  to  discourage 
disrespect  [sic]  for  all  law  by  passing  laws 


that  are  unenforceable?"  Abortion  was 
illegal  before  Roe  v.  Wade.  Yet  in  those 
years  before  Roe,  obstetricians  and  gyne- 
cologists of  my  generation  day  after  day 
saw  women  with  the  gruesome  complica- 
tions of  "back  alley"  abortions.  Those 
desperate  women  were  economically  as 
well  as  socially  destitute.  They  most  often 
arrived  in  the  emergency  room  alone, 
abandoned  not  only  by  the  men  who  had 
begotten  the  pregnancies  but  also  by 
their  families  and  certainly  by  the  abor- 
tionist. Many  became  permanently,  sterile 
either  from  the  pelvic  infections  that  fol- 
lowed the  procedure  or  from  life-saving 
hysterectomies.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
years  before  Roe,  one-third  of  the  mater- 
nal mortality  rate  in  the  United  States 
was  attributable  to  illegal  abortions. 

All  this  changed  with  Roe.  The 
decline  in  mortality  rate  that  began  with 
the  advent  of  antibiotics  continued 
steeply  downward.  A  whole  generation  of 
physicians  and  nurses  has  never  attended 
a  woman  with  complications  of  an  illegal 
abortion.  While  the  true  incidence  of 
abortion  prior  to  Roe  will  never  be 
known,  the  magnitude  of  abortion  as  a 
symptom  of  social  illness  is  very  visible 
now.  Abortion  is  a  reportable  procedure. 
The  more  than  one  million  done  yearly 
in  this  country  is  mind-boggling,  but 
remembering  what  the  countiy  experi- 
enced before  abortion  became  legal 
should  give  us  pause  about  seeking  to 
return  it  to  the  illicit  realm  of  omerta,  the 


scandal  that  everyone  knows  about  but 
talks  about  only  behind  closed  shutters. 

Data  from  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  for  the  past  five 
years  indicate  that  both  the  number  and 
the  rate  of  abortion  are  declining.  The 
decline  in  numbers  can  be  partially 
explained  by  the  shrinking  population 
base  of  women  aged  1 5  to  44  (the  "offi- 
cial" age  of  fertility),  but  the  decline  in 
the  abortion  rate  suggests  that  a  shift  in 
attitude  is  occurring.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  unclear.  One  possibility  is  pre-abor- 
tion  counseling  that  points  out  available 
resources  that  can  enable  a  woman  to 
carry  the  pregnancy  to  term.  The 
strongest  deterrent  to  abortion  may  be 
the  sight  of  the  tiny  beating  heart,  hands, 
feet  and  face  of  an  unborn  child  on  ultra- 
sound. 

A  healthy  society  is  abortion-free. 
The  church  rightly  holds  out  to  us  the 
vision  of  achieving  such  a  goal;  and  most 
Americans  want  that,  I  believe.  When 
one  is  dealing  with  a  symptom,  however, 
prudence  requires  that  one  seek  out  and 
treat  the  cause,  the  primary  illness,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  symptom. 

Carol  F.  Williams,  M.D. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Exhortation  Is  Helpful 

"Realigning  Catholic  Priorities,"  by  Lisa 
Sowle  Cahill,  (9/13)  is  a  fantastic  review 
of  reoriented  priorities  in  the  real  world. 
I  am  fed  up  with  the  general  lack  of 
understanding  of  this  wider  viewpoint  in 
Christian  and  Catholic  Christian  circles.  I 
consider  the  Republican  pieties  about 
"render  to  Caesar,"  which  exclude 
Catholic  social  justice  working  at  the 
governmental  level,  as  dangerously  naive 
and  certainly  contributing  to  the  under- 
mining of  our  safety  nets  in  health,  edu- 
cation and  social  care  for  women  and 
children,  the  poor  and  oppressed.  I  also 
would  like  to  find  a  way  to  start  a  petition 
to  the  bishops  insisting  that  the  use  of 
any  "litmus  test"  and  exclusion  of  legisla- 
tors from  Communion  for  upholding  the 
Constitution  in  our  diverse  society  are 
wrongheaded  and  counterproductive. 
Moral  exhortation  is  helpful;  servant 
leadership  is  helpful.  Autocratic,  belliger- 
ent and  arrogant  stances  are  not.  Thanks 
for  the  great  article. 

Martina  Nicholson.  M.D. 

Soquel,  Calif. 


revels  ■ 

"I  got  stopped  at  the  border  with  four  kilos  of  Celebrex, 
Nexium  and  Lipitor. " 
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The  Word 

The  Broad  Embrace  of  God 

Twenty-eighth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Oct.  10,  2004 

Readings:  2  Kgs  5:14-17;  Ps  98:1-4;  2  Tm  2:8-13;  Lk  17:11-19 


"Your  faith  has  saved  you"  (Lk  11:19) 

WE  MAY  THINK  that  lep- 
rosy, known  today  as 
Hansen's  disease,  is  an 
ancient  affliction  that  has 
been  eradicated  from  today's  society.  In 
fact,  the  current  World  Health 
Organization  considers  it  one  of  the  major 
health  problems  in  developing  countries. 
But  what  is  called  leprosy  in  the  Bible  may 
have  been  one  of  many  skin  ailments,  from 
the  dreaded  disease  to  psoriasis  or  eczema. 
Such  conditions  were  not  only  feared 
because  of  the  possibility  of  contagion; 
they  were  also  abhorred  because  of  their 
oozing  sores.  Besides  the  hygienic  reason 
for  the  quarantine  imposed  on  all  those 
who  were  so  afflicted,  there  was  also  a  reli- 
gious stigma  attached.  Running  sores  kept 
people  from  participating  in  religious  cel- 
ebrations. They  were  therefore  deemed 
unclean,  unfit  to  be  counted  among  a  peo- 
ple who  considered  themselves  "a  king- 
dom of  priests,  a  holy  nation"  (Ex  19:6). 

The  stories  we  hear  in  today's  read- 
ings are  more  about  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  cured  than  about  the  healings 
themselves.  Naaman  was  not  only  an  out- 
cast because  of  his  illness;  he  was  also  a 
non-Israelite.  But  he  returned  to  thank 
Elisha  for  the  cure  and  in  gratitude  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
This  explains  his  request  for  some  soil 
from  Israel  to  take  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try. He  would  then  be  able  to  worship  the 
God  of  Israel  on  some  of  the  land  of  Israel. 
Similar  details  are  found  in  the  Gospel's 
healing  account.  There  we  are  told  that 
only  the  despised  Samaritan,  also  a  for- 
eigner, returned  to  Jesus  to  give  thanks  for 
having  been  cured. 

The  nationalities  of  the  men  who  were 
cured  are  not  insignificant  to  the  stories  of 
their  healings.  Both  the  author  of  2  Kings 
and  the  Evangelist  Luke  wanted  to  make 
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an  important  theological  point  about  out- 
siders. One  would  presume  that  members 
of  the  chosen  people  would  be  grateful  for 
God's  special  care  of  them,  but  one  would 
not  expect  the  same  gratitude  from  non- 
believers.  But  both  Naaman  and  the 
Samaritan  returned  to  the  person  respon- 
sible for  their  cure,  eager  to  show  how 
grateful  they  were.  Furthermore,  Naaman 
shifted  his  allegiance  to  the  God  of  Israel, 
and  the  Samaritan  was  extolled  by  Jesus 
for  his  faith. 

Eaith  is  the  theme  proclaimed  in  the 
reading  from  2  Timothy  as  well.  Paul  was 
imprisoned  for  his  faith,  but  this  did  not 
deter  him  from  proclaiming  the  salvation 
won  by  Christ  Jesus.  He  taught  that  this 
salvation  reconciles  us  with  God.  This  is 
not  unlike  the  healing  from  leprosy,  which 
reincorporated  the  formerly  afflicted  men 
into  their  community.  Paul  further  insist- 
ed that  the  claim  he  made  was  trustwor- 
thy. At  issue  was  whether  or  not  those  who 
heard  this  claim  would  accept  it. 

The  same  claim  is  posed  to  us,  and  as 
always,  it  requires  faith.  But  then  it  was 
faith  that  prompted  Naaman  to  plunge 
himself  into  die  waters  of  the  Jordan  river; 
and  it  was  in  faith  that  those  who  were 
cured  went  to  present  themselves  to  the 
priests,  who  alone  could  authenticate  their 
healing.  It  seems  that  faith  and  healing  go 
hand  in  hand,  as  do  faith  and  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is  also  clear  that  where  there  is 
faith,  God  is  not  outdone  in  generosity. 

The  stories  of  these  people  with  lep- 
rosy have  several  other  implications  for  us 
today.  First,  they  demonstrate  the  univer- 
sal love  of  God  for  all  peoples.  Naaman 
was  a  dignitary  of  a  nation  that  often  posed 
a  threat  to  Israel.  The  Samaritan  belonged 
to  another  such  nation.  Both  nations  were 
despised  as  enemies.  Yet  God  reached  out 
and  restored  these  men,  and  in  response 
they  somehow  aligned  themselves  with 
God.  In  neither  case  did  the  men  modify 
their  national  loyalties.  Israelites  may  have 
continued  to  consider  them  adversaries  of 


their  nation,  but  they  could  no  longer 
judge  them  to  be  enemies  of  God. 

Second,  leprosy  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  loathsome,  if  not  the  most  loath- 
some of  diseases.  It  was  seen  as  the  conse- 
quence of  extraordinary  sinfulness,  and  it 
rendered  one  ritually  unclean.  All  righ- 
teous people  shunned  those  afflicted  with 
the  disease  lest  they  too  contract  the  ritu- 
al impurity  associated  with  it  and  be  pre- 
vented from  taking  part  in  public  worship. 
These  men  were  healed  without  any 
admission  of  or  repentance  for  sin.  Thus 
were  overturned  the  ritual  taboo  and  reli- 
gious shame  associated  with  the  disease. 
Clearly  God  looks  beyond  human  mores 
and  strictures  in  order  to  touch  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  body. 

Finally,  just  as  these  stories  reveal  the 
unconditional,  universal  love  of  God,  so 
also  they  show  that  grateful  response  to 
that  love  is  also  universal.  In  other  words, 
salvation  unfolds  in  the  lives  of  people  of 
integrity  regardless  of  their  ethnic  or  reli- 
gious background.  Not  only  were  the  men 
in  the  accounts  not  enemies  of  God;  they 
were  bound  to  God  by  relationships  of 
faith.  Their  relationships  were  different 
from  what  the  Israelites  enjoyed,  but  they 
were  genuine  nonetheless.  Once  again  we 
stand  in  awe  before  the  mystery  of  God's 
love.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Reflect  on  your  attitude  toward  peo- 
ple of  different  religious  backgrounds. 

•  Are  there  groups  that  you  shun 
because  you  consider  them  sinners? 

•  Pray  the  psalm  response  thoughtful- 
ly, gratefully  rejoicing  in  God's  univer- 
sal love. 
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What's  in  your  heart? 


Tea  cher,;S'chol  a  r  Doctor  Lawyer  Actor  Pastor  Artist 

1  o  r 

Spiritual  Director 

After  earning  his  legal  degrees  and  c  r  e  d  e  n  t  i  a  1  s  ,  Greg  KalSCheiir,  SJ  now  follows  his 
desire  to  respond  to  God's  call  as  a  law  professor.  "The  vocation  to  Jesuit 
priestly  ministry  calls  me  to  share  our  faith  in  the  Good  News  of  God's  healing 
and  reconciling  love  in  ways  that  people  in  the  legal  world  can  hear  and 
understand." 


Em 
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 |,es,re  more  than  a  'ob' 

Sometimes  our  hearts  desire  companions  on  the  spiritual 
journey.  Are  you  thinking  about  becoming  a  priest  or  brother? 
If  so,  The  Jesuits  offer  many  joyful  opportunities  for  service. 
We  would  be  honored  to  hear  what  you  feel  in  your  heart. 


Society  of  Jesus 


www.jesuitvocation.org 
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Of  Many  Things 


A CORK-LINED  ROOM — that 
was  Marcel  Proust's  way  of 
coping  with  the  street 
noises  of  early  20th  centu- 
ry Paris  while  he  was  writing  his  clas- 
sic, Remembrance  of  Things  Past.  But 
what  about  present-day  New  York 
City?  The  City  Council  issued  a 
report  late  last  year  warning  that  sub- 
ways are  so  noisy  they  can  actually 
damage  one's  hearing.  I  put  my  fin- 
gers over  my  ears  often  enough  in 
subway  stations  to  know  the  truth  of 
the  council's  finding  on  this  point. 
And  if  further  proof  were  needed,  I 
have  only  to  catch  sight  of  some  of 
the  subway  train  conductors  who 
wear  noise-reducing  ear  mufflers  as 
their  trains  enter  and  leave  the  sta- 
tions. 

My  rectory  bedroom  in  lower 
Manhattan  faces  Second  Avenue,  one 
of  those  nonstop,  heavy-traffic 
avenues  that  have  helped  give  New 
York  its  name  as  the  City  That  Never 
Sleeps.  Over  the  years,  I  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  screeching  of 
brakes  and  rumbling  of  trucks  during 
what  otherwise  might  be  quiet  hours. 
You  learn  to  wake  up,  turn  over  and 
go  back  to  sleep. 

Recentlv,  though,  the  prolifera- 
tion of  new  bars  on  both  sides  of 
Second  Avenue  has  produced  more 
difficult  challenges,  when  the  voices 
of  early  morning  revelers  leaving 
these  establishments  reverberate 
along  this  concrete  and  brick  canyon, 
with  assorted  alcohol-enhanced 
screams,  shouts  and  imprecations. 
"By  the  time  they're  finally  gone," 
the  pastor  commented  wearily  one 
Sunday  morning,  after  an  unusually 
active  bar  night,  "it's  almost  time  to 
get  up." 

There  are  some  partial  remedies. 
Even  a  simple  electric  fan  can  help 
block  out  some  noises  with  its  white 
sound.  But  nothing  can  protect  you 
from  the  noise  of  a  car  alarm.  It  cuts 
to  the  very  vitals  of  the  human  organ- 
ism. You  can  only  lie  abed  in  desper- 
ate hope  that  the  owner  too  hears  the 
piercing  sound  and  will  return  to  the 
offending  vehicle.  Otherwise,  little 
relief  can  be  expected  unless  one  is 
w  U ling  to  find  another  place  to  finish 
out  the  night.  In  the  Bronx,  infuriat- 


ed neighbors  have  been  known  to 
smash  the  windshields  of  offending 
cars. 

Pockets  of  quiet  space  do  exist, 
though,  with  libraries  high  on  the  list 
of  places  that  still  remain  relatively 
free  of  noise  pollution.  Just  to  stop  by 
one  on  my  way  home  can  serve  as  a 
balm  after  the  cacophony  of  horn- 
blowing  by  which  drivers,  especially 
taxi  drivers,  express  their  pent-up 
emotions.  Churches  too  serve  as 
refuges,  with  some  leaving  their 
doors  unlocked  during  the  day.  At 
almost  any  time  of  the  day,  at  least  a 
few  people  can  be  seen  in  them, 
absorbing  the  peaceful  quiet. 

Parks  also  offer  a  haven,  at  least  in 
the  early  morning — not  just  the  big 
ones,  like  Central  Park,  but  the  small 
ones  you  can  discover  in  almost  any 
part  of  Manhattan.  One  I  especially 
like,  Paley  Park  on  East  53rd  Street, 
has  a  waterfall  at  the  far  end,  with  a 
scattering  of  metal  chairs  that  invite 
the  passerby  to  sit  and  be  refreshed 
by  the  healing  sound  of  the  water 
cascading  down  to  the  pool  below. 

Spiritual  writers  and  others  down 
through  the  centuries  have  often 
commented  on  silence — or  its  lack. 
Meister  Eckhart,  for  example,  wrote: 
"Nothing  in  creation  is  so  like  God  as 
silence."  Its  absence,  in  contrast,  can 
be  excruciating  tor  prayerful  people. 
During  his  incarceration  in  a  federal 
prison,  Daniel  Berrigan,  S.J.,  com- 
mented on  the  relentless  clanging 
and  screaming  that  surrounded  him. 
"The  hardest  thing.. .is  the  noise,"  he 
wrote  in  Lights  on  in  the  House  of  the 
Dead.  "One  seems  awash  in  it." 

But  it  can  be  helpful  to  recall 
Elijah's  experience  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  Over  the  thundering  of  cat- 
aclysmic happenings,  he  heard  the 
"still,  small  voice"  of  the  God  who 
was  trying  to  guide  him  back  into  his 
appointed  path  (lKgs  19:12).  So  over 
the  noise-filled  racket  of  our  own 
daily  lives,  if  we're  listening  carefully 
enough,  it  might  just  be  possible  to 
hear  that  faint  interior  voice — one 
that  is  trying  to  guide  us  too — along 
the  varied  paths  that  keep  us  moving 
toward  the  same  God  who  has  plans 
for  everyone. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

TB  and  Poor 
Nations 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  of  the  poor  that 
thrives  in  crowded,  unsanitary  settings. 
Although  it  is  still  found  in  the  United 
States  in  prisons  and  homeless  shelters,  by 
the  1980's  it  had  largely  disappeared  from 
the  general  population  in  die  industrialized  countries  of  the 
North.  But  now  it  has  struck  with  ferocious  force  in  the 
developing  nations. 

Worldwide,  TB  takes  die  lives  of  two  million  people  a 
year.  In  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  the  combination  of  the  human 
immunodeficiency  vims,  which  causes  AIDS,  and  TB  results 
in  a  death-dealing  co-infection.  This  is  because  H.I.V  weak- 
ens a  person's  immune  system  in  a  way  that  makes  those 
infected  especially  vulnerable  to  development  of  active  TB 
disease.  Ninety  percent  of  healthy  hosts  "wall  off'  the 
tuberculosis  bacillus  and  never  develop  the  disease,  but  40 
percent  of  co-infected  patients  may  develop  it  immediately 
after  exposure. 

During  the  recent  AIDS  conference  in  Bangkok,  Nelson 
Mandela,  former  president  of  South  Africa,  who  himself 
contracted  tuberculosis  during  his  27  years  in  prison,  urged 
that  greater  attention  be  paid  to  this  insufficiently  recog- 
nized aspect  of  the  AIDS  pandemic.  He  noted  that  the  bat- 
de  against  AIDS  cannot  be  won  unless  a  simultaneous  battle 
is  fought  against  tuberculosis,  which  has  become  the  single 
largest  killer  of  people  widh  H.I.V  African  women  in  the 
age  range  15  to  24  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  H.I.V.-positive  as 
men  in  the  same  age  group,  and  as  a  consequence  they  fall 
victim  at  disproportionately  higher  rates  to  the  tuberculosis 
that  is  ravaging  their  countries. 

Lack  of  access  to  treatment  in  the  developing  world 
remains  a  major  roadblock  in  efforts  to  control  the  disease. 
For  those  who  do  have  access,  the  most  successful  form  of 
treadnent  is  considered  to  be  what  is  called  direcdy 
observed  therapy,  short  course,  or  DOTS.  As  its  name  sug- 
gests, this  approach  to  treadnent  requires  that  a  health  or 
community  worker  or  a  family  member  ensure  by  direct 
observation  that  the  patient  takes  the  prescribed  daily  medi- 
cation, at  least  for  the  first  two  months  of  a  six-month  peri- 
od. The  cost  can  be  as  little  as  $10  for  the  entire  treadnent. 
DOTS  has  proven  effective  in  African  countries  like  Sudan, 
as  well  as  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  Peru  and  Nicaragua. 


Though  rates  of  success  vary  according  to  the  region,  an 
average  of  82  percent  have  been  cured.  But  only  25  percent 
of  the  world's  poorest  populations  are  covered  by  DOTS — a 
sign  that  much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  access. 

Because  it  extends  over  a  long  period  of  time,  however, 
DOTS  is  arduous.  Yet  if  they  are  not  under  close  supervi- 
sion, patients  who  begin  to  feel  better  are  often  tempted  to 
stop — in  part  or  entirely.  Such  interruptions  can  lead  to 
drug  resistence  and  relapse,  and  the  consequent  further 
spread  of  drug-resistant  strains.  Multi-drug-resistant  TB,  or 
MDR,  has  in  fact  become  a  major  obstacle  to  efforts  to 
eradicate  TB.  This  is  true  not  only  of  Africa.  Russia  too  has 
been  hit  hard.  Nearly  half  of  all  TB  cases  are  resistant  to  at 
least  one  of  the  first-line  drugs  used  in  DOTS.  Treating 
people  with  MDR,  moreover,  takes  far  longer — almost  two 
years — and  is  much  more  expensive. 

To  meet  such  challenges,  the  development  of  new  drugs 
is  urgendy  needed.  Those  presently  in  use  were  developed 
decades  ago.  Relatively  little  research  and  development, 
however,  is  being  conducted  by  profit-oriented  pharmaceu- 
tical companies,  because  they  foresee  little  financial  gain 
from  developing  newer  drugs  for  populations  with  minimal 
purchasing  pow  er.  As  noted  in  a  report  by  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize-winning  humanitarian  aid  group  Doctors  Without 
Borders  in  March  2004,  the  pharmaceutical  industry's  lack 
of  interest  in  developing  these  drugs  has  brought  the  search 
to  a  virtual  standstill.  Other  obstacles  include  the  lack  of 
drug  dose  combinations  suitable  for  children,  and  better 
diagnostic  methods.  Early  diagnosis  is  key  to  effecting  a 
cure. 

one  positive  step  in  the  struggle  against  the  rising  incidence  of 
TB  has  been  taken  by  a  public-private  pardiership,  the  non- 
profit Global  Alliance  for  TB  Drug  Development,  estab- 
lished in  2000.  It  is  backed  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  other  international  instiditions  and 
receives  funding  from  the  Bill  &  Melinda  Gates  Foundation 
and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  as  well  as  from  a  few  donor 
governments  like  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States. 
But  as  with  AIDS  itself,  greater  political  commidnent  and 
more  funding  are  needed  from  all  the  wealthy  nations — a 
commidnent  diat  would  not  only  promote  active  sponsor- 
ship of  the  development  of  new  drugs,  but  also  wider  access 
for  those  lacking  even  the  older  therapies. 

AIDS  is  not  curable;  tuberculosis  is.  It  should  shock 
the  conscience  to  realize  that  far  too  little  is  being  done  to 
cure  and  prevent  tuberculosis,  especially  in  those  countries 
where  it  works  in  such  deadly  tandem  with  the  virus  that 
leads  to  AIDS. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Urge  >  Bishops:  Collaborate  in  Governance 


Pope  John  Paul  II  addresses  a  delegation  of  more  than  30  U.S.  bishops  from  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
at  Castel  Gandolfo,  Italy,  on  Sept.  11  during  their  ad  limina  visit. 


In  die  wake  of  the  sexual  abuse  scandal, 
U.S.  bishops  should  be  open  to  a  more 
collaborative  style  of  governance  that 
shares  responsibility  with  lay  Catholics, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said. 

A  consultative  approach  should  not  be 
seen  as  an  abandonment  of  episcopal 
authority  or  a  concession  to  democracy, 
but  as  a  necessary  way  of  strengthening  a 
bishop's  effectiveness,  the  pope  said.  He 
made  the  remarks  on  Sept.  1 1  in  a  talk  to 
more  than  30  bishops  from  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  who  were  making 
their  ad  limina  visits  to  the  Vatican,  as 


Los  Angeles  Will  Appeal 
Decision  on  Priests'  Files 

An  attorney  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Los 
Angeles  said  the  archdiocese  would 
appeal  a  decision  by  Superior  Court 
Judge  Thomas  F.  Nuss  on  Sept.  8  order- 
ing the  archdiocese  to  turn  over  80  pages 
of  personnel  files  on  two  priests  accused 
of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  who  are  being 
investigated  by  a  grand  jury  for  possible 
criminal  charges.  The  judge  upheld  the 
archdiocese's  claim  of  psychotherapist 
privilege  regarding  other  papers  in  the 
files,  and  there  were  some  papers  for 
which  the  archdiocese  did  not  contest  the 
grand  jury's  subpoenas.  Citing  the  secre- 

of  grand  jury  proceedings,  an  arch- 
diocesan  spokesman,  Tod  M.  Tamberg, 
declined  to  identify  the  two  men  whose 
files  were  at  issue,  referring  to  them  only 
as  "former  priests  long  out  of  ministry." 

The  archdiocese  noted  that  in  June 


heads  of  dioceses  are  required  to  do 
every  five  years. 

The  pope  said  many  of  the  bishops  had 
spoken  to  him  of  a  "crisis  of  confidence" 
in  church  leadership  provoked  by  the 
abuse  scandals  and  about  the  general  call 
for  accountability  in  the  church's  gover- 
nance on  every  level.  He  recalled  that  the 
Synod  of  Bishops  in  2001  had  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  each  bishop  to  "devel- 
op a  pastoral  style  which  is  ever  more 
open  to  collaboration  with  all."  Although 
bishops  remain  responsible  for  making 
authoritative  decisions,  this  presupposes 


Nuss  had  completely  quashed  the  grand 
jury  subpoenas  for  the  personnel  files  of 
28  other  priests.  He  ruled  the  prosecutors 
had  brought  no  criminal  allegations 
against  any  of  the  28  that  would  fall  with- 
in the  statute  of  limitations  for  prosecu- 
tion and  therefore  had  shown  no  com- 
pelling state  interest  in  seeing  the  files. 
During  the  27-month  legal  dispute  over 
personnel  files,  victim  advocates  have 
repeatedly  criticized  Los  Angeles 
Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  in  the  media 
for  not  handing  the  files  over  to  the 
grand  juiy  without  challenge. 

Following  Nuss's  ruling  Tamberg  said: 
"Our  arguments  in  court  relate  to  issues 
of  constitutionality  and  fairness  under  the 
law.  They  should  not  be  confused  with 
our  ongoing  commitment  to  protect  chil- 
dren through  our  comprehensive  abuse 
policies  and  procedures."  Archdiocesan 
attorney  Don  Woods  said  previous  court 
rulings  in  other  cases  obliged  the  arch- 


participation  in  decision  making  by  "every 
category  of  the  faidiful,"  he  said. 

The  commitment  to  creating  better 
structures  of  participation,  consultation 
and  shared  responsibility  "should  not  be 
misunderstood  as  a  concession  to  a  secular 
'democratic'  model  of  governance,"  but  as 
a  necessary  way  of  exercising  and 
strengthening  a  bishop's  authority,  he 
said.  Ultimately,  he  said,  episcopal 
authority  rests  on  a  bishop's  role  as  a  wit- 
ness, a  teacher  and  a  model  of  holiness,  as 
well  as  a  prudent  administrator  of  the 
church's  goods. 

The  pope  said  bishops  should  remem- 
ber that  the  apostolic  authority  they  exer- 
cise is  a  form  of  service,  inspired  by  and 
modeled  on  the  service  of  Christ,  who 
washed  die  feet  of  his  disciples. 

The  bishops  spent  the  week  meeting 
with  various  Vatican  departments.  At  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  most  of  the  discussion  focused  on 
procedures  for  dealing  with  priests 
accused  of  abuse,  Bishop  Donald  W. 
Wuerl  of  Pittsburgh  told  Catholic  News 
Service.  Bishop  Edward  P.  Cullen  of 
Allentown,  Pa.,  said  the  Vatican's  doctri- 
nal officials  had  done  an  excellent  job 
clarifying  the  procedural  issues.  He  also 
said  the  bishops  received  strong  encour- 
agement about  their  efforts  to  address  the 
needs  of  victims  of  sexual  abuse. 


diocese  "to  seek  judicial  review  of  sub- 
poenas for  personnel  and  psychotherapy 
records  of  its  priests.  The  archdiocese 
itself  has  not  asserted  any  privacy  right  in 
the  documents  under  subpoena." 

"We  are  pleased  that  the  court  sus- 
tained many  of  the  objections  of  the 
archdiocese"  on  the  subpoenaed  records, 
he  said.  Regarding  the  80  pages  that 
Nuss  said  had  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
grand  jury,  he  said,  "We  were  disappoint- . 
ed  in  Judge  Nuss's  creation  of  an  excep- 
tion to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  privi- 
lege under  the  religion  clauses  to  the 
First  Amendment."  Asserting  that  the 
decision  is  inconsistent  with  other  court 
rulings,  the  archdiocese  plans  to  appeal  it. 

The  archdiocese  is  also  fighting  release 
of  portions  of  its  priest  personnel  files  in 
civil  lawsuits  by  alleged  victims.  As  a 
result  of  a  one-year  suspension  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  such  civil  suits  in 
2003,  it  currently  faces  more  than  500 
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such  claims.  All  the  cases  have  been  con- 
solidated under  a  single  judge. 

In  late  August  the  court-appointed  liai- 
son attorney  for  the  plaintiffs  asked  the 
liability  insurers  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Los  Angeles  and  the  neighboring 
Diocese  of  Orange,  which  has  60  cases 
pending,  to  set  aside  reserves  of  at  least 
$3.1  million  per  plaintiff  to  resolve  the 
cases.  That  led  to  a  flood  of  newspaper 
headlines  saying  the  Archdiocese  of  Los 
Angeles  could  face  more  than  $1.5  billion 
in  damages.  The  reports  projected  a  bill 
of  more  than  $180  million  for  the 
Orange  Diocese. 

Officials  of  the  diocese  and  archdiocese 
disputed  the  size  of  the  damages  project- 
ed by  the  lead  plaintiffs'  attorney.  Those 
amounts  would  be  about  20  times  the 
average  per  claimant  paid  last  year  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston's  record  $85  mil- 
lion settlement  with  541  claimants  and 
about  eight  times  as  much  per  claimant  as 
the  Archdiocese  of  Portland,  Ore.,  agreed 
to  earlier  this  year  in  a  $53  million  settle- 
ment with  1 3  3  claimants. 


Naming  Center  for  Giuliani 
Questioned 

The  naming  of  a  new  facility  at  a 
Catholic  hospital  for  former  Mayor 
Rudolph  W.  Giuliani  has  raised  questions 
in  light  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  policy  of 
refusing  honors  to  politicians  who  sup- 
port legal  abortion.  The  facility,  to  be 
called  the  Rudolph  W.  Giuliani  Trauma 
Center,  will  be  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital 
in  Manhattan,  which  is  part  of  the  St. 
Vincent  Catholic  Medical  Centers  of 
New  York. 

In  a  statement  adopted  on  June  18  at  a 
special  assembly  in  Englewood,  Colo., 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
declared:  "The  Catholic  community  and 
Catholic  institutions  should  not  honor 


those  who  act  in  defiance  of  our  funda- 
mental moral  principles.  They  should  not 
be  given  awards,  honors  or  platforms 
which  would  suggest  support  for  their 
actions." 

The  Rev.  Frank  Pavone,  a  priest  of  the 
New  York  Archdiocese  and  president  of 
Priests  for  Life,  saw  the  hospital's  action 
as  a  clear  violation  of  the  bishops'  policy. 
The  former  mayor,  a  Catholic  and  a 
Republican  who  supports  legal  abortion, 
was  named  executive  honorary  chairman 
of  a  $100  million  capital  campaign  for  the 
medical  centers  in  2002,  and,  more 
recently,  his  wife,  Judith  Giuliani,  has 
been  named  executive  director  of  the 
campaign. 

Bush  and  Kerry  Becomes 
Bush  and  Carey 

Invitations  to  President  George  W.  Bush 
and  the  presidential  candidate  John  F. 
Kerry  to  speak  at  the  Al  Smith  Dinner 
have  been  withdrawn  because  of  objec- 
tions to  Kerry's  pro-choice  position.  They 
will  be  replaced  at  the  fundraising  dinner 
for  New  York  Catholic  hospitals  by  for- 
mer President  George  H.  W.  Bush  and 
former  New  York  Governor  Hugh 
Carey.  In  1996,  the  vice  presidential  can- 
didates were  invited  because  Cardinal 
John  O'Connor  did  not  want  to  introduce 
President  Bill  Clinton,  who  had  vetoed  a 
bill  banning  partial  birth  abortion. 


George  W.  Bush,  Archbishop  Edward  M.  Egan, 
Al  Gore  at  the  Smith  dinner  in  October  2000. 


News  Briefs 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  leading  Vatican 
officials  met  with  Israel's  interior  minis- 
ter, Avraham  Poraz,  to  discuss  the 
church's  ongoing  difficulties  in  Israel. 
Earlier  this  year,  some  52  religious  were 
denied  visas  to  work  in  Israel.  As  of  April 
this  year,  138  religious  were  trying  to 
obtain  permission  to  work  in  the  Holy 
Land.  The  officials  also  discussed  the 
legal  and  tax  status  of  religious  property 


in  Israel.  Israel  and  the  Holy  See  signed 
the  Fundamental  Agreement  in  1993,  but 
Israel  has  not  enacted  legislation  to 
implement  the  agreement. 

•  Contributions  to  help  the  U.S.  victims 
of  the  recent  hurricanes  can  be  made  to 
Catholic  Charities  USA  by  telephone  at 
(800)  919-9338  and  online  at: 
www.catholiccharitiesinfo.org.  To  help 
victims  in  the  Caribbean,  contact 
Catholic  Relief  Services  by  telephone  at: 
(877)  HELPCRS  (435-7277)  or  online  at 
www .  crs.org/m  a  ke_a_gi  ft/individual/- 
index.cfm. 

•  Citing  possible  harmful  effects  on  the 
poor,  Latin  American  bishops  pledged 
to  help  grass-roots  groups  have  an  effec- 
tive voice  in  free  trade  agreements  being 
promoted  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
As  currently  structured,  free  trade  agree- 
ments tend  to  favor  multinational  com- 
panies, the  economic  elites  in  Latin 
America  and  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries, said  a  statement  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Solidarity  of 
the  Latin  American  bishops'  council. 
Landless  rural  farmworkers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, women,  youths,  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped  often  lose  out 
under  such  agreements,  said  the  docu- 
ment. The  four-page  statement  was 
written  after  a  meeting  in  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  on  Aug.  10-13  between  Latin 
American  bishops  and  economic  and 
trade  officials  of  several  governments. 

•  In  the  six  weeks  that  followed  the 
bombing  of  five  Catholic  churches  in 
Iraq,  some  10,000  Iraqi  Catholics  fled  the 
country,  said  Samir  Khalil  Samir,  S.J., 
who  runs  the  Center  for  Arab-Christian 
Documentation  and  Research  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon. 

•  The  Vatican  criticized  a  fresh  wave  of 
arrests  of  Catholic  clergy  and  faithful 
belonging  to  the  underground  church 
community  in  China.  Eleven  priests  and 
three  seminarians  were  arrested.  A  76- 
year-old  bishop  died  in  prison,  where 
he  had  been  held  since  1999. 

•  At  a  forum  sponsored  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  Bishop 
Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  111., 
addressed  public  policy  concerns  rang- 
ing from  poverty  to  peace,  abortion  to 
marriage,  racism  to  immigration,  work- 
ers' rights  to  public  aid  for  private 
schools. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


1  Paranoia  in  Politics 

£Qii  bono?' 


WE  MADE  IT  through 
the  Olympics  without 
it  happening.  We  got 
through  the  Democra- 
tic National  Conven- 
tion without  it.  And  we've  survived  the 
Republican  convention  as  well.  What  is 
if?  Islamofacist  Terrorism,  if  you  prefer 
an  incendiary  phrase,  or  Internal  Terror, 
if  you  are  concentrated  on  the  domestic 
aspect  of  the  threat.  It  may  happen  any 
day. 

With  seesaws  of  heightened  and  low- 
ered alerts,  with  the  mounting  millions 
spent  on  tightened  security,  with  protec- 
tive walls  surrounding  our  convention 
sites  and  national  monuments,  we  are 
tense  enough.  But  with  the  horrific 
reminder  in  Russia  of  the  disgusting 
lengths  to  which  some  humans  will  go  on 
behalf  of  a  cause,  it  is  only  understand- 
able that  the  nation  waits  for  the  other 
shoe  to  drop. 

It  has  been  insinuated  by  some  advo- 
cates of  our  invasion  of  Iraq  that  we  had 
to  act  first  and  fast,  lest  we  witness  an 
atomic  mushroom  in  our  land.  In  mantra- 
like chants,  we  have  been  reminded  over 
and  over  that  we  are  fighting  the  terrorists 
in  Falluja  so  we  do  not  have  to  fight  them 
in  our  own  streets.  That's  pre-emption 
theory.  And  it  is  enough  to  scare  you, 
especially  if  you  tidnk  about  what  could 
happen  if  every  nation  and  sect  started 
operating  on  the  very  principle  we  grasp 
as  our  prerogative.  In  fact,  it's  enough  to 
make  you  paranoid. 

It  seems  that  since  the  Berlin  Wall 
fell,  this  nation  has  been  ill  at  ease  without 
an  enemy.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  demise 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  one  could  read  com- 
ments that  the  Commies  were  faking 
their  own  dissolution,  just  to  catch  us  off 
guard.  The  darkest  suspicions  we  har- 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 


bored  against  an  Evil  Empire  that,  we 
were  assured,  would  never  peaceably 
change  soon  turned  inward. 

Rivalries  among  political  parties  have 
always  provided  examples  of  vitriol  and 
anger,  but  the  last  decade  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  these  first  four  years  of  the  21st 
seem  to  be  marked  by  hardened  suspicion 
and  conspiracy  mongering.  Public  accu- 
sations made  about  Clarence  Thomas, 
Bill  and  Hillary  Clinton  and  die  prosecu- 
tor Kenneth  Starr  should  have  appeared, 
to  any  refined  taste,  astounding  in  their 
meanness  and  paranoia.  But  nuance  and 
refinement  seem  not  to  be  highly  valued 
in  our  public  discourse.  We  live  in  a  time 
of  "vast"  right-wing  and  left-wing  con- 
spiracies. Anyone  who  watches  Fox  News 
or  listens  to  Rush  Limbaugh  knows  that 
liberals  control  the  media.  Anyone  who 
reads  The  Nation  or  has  seen 
"Fahrenheit  9/11"  knows  that  the  media 
are  in  the  iron-fisted  grip  of  the  far  right. 

With  the  mysterious  prominence  of 
two  quite  moderately  talented  politicians 
vying  to  be  president  during  the  next  four 
years,  the  "base"  for  either  party  is  so  rad- 
ically divided  from  the  other,  we  are 
inescapably  fated  to  four  more  years  of 
paranoia.  Each  candidate,  whether  by  his 
own  words  or  the  insinuation  of  his  min- 
ions, deems  the  other  "unfit"  for  office. 
Their  true  believers  cannot  find  anything 
of  redeeming  value  in  the  opponent. 
Everything  is  a  trick  or  a  ruse.  Nothing  is 
to  be  believed.  Lies — about  service  in  the 
National  Guard,  about  Purple  Hearts, 
about  Swift  boats,  about  being  AWOL — 
are  everywhere  and  covered  up. 

A  sure  confirmation  ot  the  paranoia 
diagnosis  will  be  seen  if  it  happens.  Just 
imagine  the  response  of  the  two  parties  if 
we  are  subjected  to  internal  terrorism 
during  the  next  month. 

The  Republicans  will  say,  "See,  we 
have  been  warning  you  and  you  didn't 
believe  us."  They  will  not  dare  entertain 
any  question  whether  our  own  belliger- 


ence might  have  made  such  an  attack 
more  likely. 

The  Democrats  will  say,  "This  is  what 
the  Bush  administration  has  brought  upon 
us  with  its  misguided  policy."  They  will 
not  admit  that  they  have  chastised  the 
president  for  taking  steps  to  make  a  ter- 
rorist attack  less  likely.  (Just  imagine  their 
outrage  if  on  Sept.  10,  2001,  we  had 
arrested  19  Muslims  without  any  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  they  would  hijack  airlin- 
ers or  if,  on  Sept.  1 1 ,  our  fighter  planes 
had  brought  down  four  passenger  planes.) 

Both  parties  will  insist  that  voting  for 
the  opposition  is  giving  in  to  the  terrorists. 
If  we  vote  for  Kerry,  we  will  be  going  the 
cowardly  Spanish  route,  appeasing  the 
enemy  by  electing  a  president  who  will  be 
softer  on  terrorism.  If  we  vote  for  Bush, 
we  will  be  playing  into  the  terrorist's  plans 
to  intensify  the  clash  of  civilizations,  sup- 
posedly the  very  thing  the  extremists  want. 

This  is  a  line  of  argument,  if  it  can 
even  be  called  argumentation,  that  feeds 
paranoia.  It  is  complemented  by  the  ques- 
tion, Cui  bono? — to  whose  advantage? — a 
phrase  Cicero  attributed  to  the  Roman 
conspirator  Cassius.  This  question  can 
serve  to  suggest  both  that  the  incumbent 
president  wanted  a  homeland  attack  on  us 
to  enhance  his  own  power,  and  that  Al 
Qaeda  wanted  us  to  invade  Iraq  as  a  means 
to  weaken  our  resolve  and  recruit  new 
terrorists.  It  can  be  used  to  justify  any 
position,  since,  like  paranoia,  every  bit  of 
evidence  can  be  used  to  support  one's  fix- 
ation. 

It  will  help  the  Democrats.  //  will  help 
the  Republicans.  Electing  a  Democrat  will 
cause  it  again.  Electing  a  Republican  will 
cause  it  again.  And  so  it  goes.  Instead  of  an 
election  based  upon  serious  discussion  of 
the  economic,  military  and  cultural  chal- 
lenges we  face,  instead  of  a  serious  exami- 
nation of  the  ways  a  looming  war  with 
Islam  might  be  averted,  we  will  have  an 
election  won  by  fear,  wherein  all  suspi- 
cions will  be  confirmed. 

Indeed  there  really  are  enemies  out 
there.  Some  are  murderous  thugs  and 
zealots.  But  the  greatest  gift  we  can  give 
them,  no  matter  who  wins  the  election,  is 
our  paranoia.  We  have  to  prepare  for  an 
infinity  of  disasters.  They  need  to  pre- 
pare for  one  lucky  strike.  And  we  will 
never  stop  blaming  each  other. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Some  cautionary  tales  from  history 


-  BY  JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY  - 


enying  communion  to  some  politicians  because  of  their  voting  records  or 
policy  decisions,  as  has  been  done  recently  by  a  few  American  bishops,  has 
caught  the  attention  of  the  nation.  Withholding  Communion  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  excommunication  in  the  strict  sense.  Church  practice  has 


allowed  even  an  ordinary  parish  pastor  to  deny  Communion  to  "notorious  public  sin- 
ners." The  classic  example  of  such  a  sinner  is  a  madam  who  runs  a  bordello  in  a  small 
town,  where  her  profession  is  known  to  everybody.  Whether  or  not  the  political  figures 
being  denied  Communion  today  fit  into  this  category  I  leave  to  others  to  judge.  The 
bishops'  actions  do  raise  the  question,  however,  of  how  the  church  has  traditionally  dealt 
with  political  figures  who  in  one  way  or  another  have  run  afoul  of  the  church,  or  at  least 
of  churchmen. 

The  best  known  instances  of  formal  action  against  such  figures  are  excommunica- 


JOHN  W.  O'MALLEY,  S.J.,  professor  of  church  history  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the  author,  most  recently,  of  Four  Cultures  of  the  West 
(Harvard  Univ.  Press,  2004). 
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tions,  of  which  »ry  provides  some  spectacular 

examples.  At  least  up  until  the  19th  and  most  especially  the 
20th  century,  the  culprits  have  been  monarchs  or  their  offi- 
cials— not,  as  case  today,  elected  officeholders.  But 
despite  dint  major  discrepancy  between  past  and  present,  it 
might  be  instructive  to  review  some  major  excommunica- 
tions. They  can  help  us  frame  our  situation  today.  They  may 
perhaps  also  serve  as  cautionary  tales. 

A  Rare  Punishment 

Despite  die  excommunications  that  grab  our  attention  in  his- 
tory  books,  we  need  to  realize  that,  given  the  potential  for 
conflict  in  how  the  church  and  the  state  relate  to  each  other, 
political  excoinmimications  have  been  relatively  rare.  The 
first  clear  instance  that  I  know  of  did  not  occur  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  1 1th  century:  the  excommunication  (and  depo- 
sition) of  Emperor  Henry  IV  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  relative  rarity  of  this  form  of  punishment  are 
many.  The  self-interest  of  both  parties  is  certainly  one  of 
them.  The  punishment  disrupts  the  smooth  functioning  of 
society,  which  is  obviously  a  desideratum  for  both  church  and 
state.  It  also  often  puts  the  faithful  in  quandaries  that  the 
church  has  wanted  to  avoid  whenever  possible.  Until  recent 
centuries,  moreover,  high  churchmen  and  magnates  were 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  same  social  class  and  had 
the  same  or  a  similar  education  in  the  "classics,"  especially  of 
Latin  literature,  where  moderation,  forbearance  and  the  set- 


tling of  disputes  dirough  negotiation  were  consistently  held 
up  as  ideals.  Most  important,  excommunication  was  the  ulti- 
mate sanction,  to  be  used  only  in  the  most  extreme  cases. 

The  best  known  instances  from  the  patristic  era  of  epis- 
copal confrontation  with  a  political  figure  involved  St. 
Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Emperor  Theodosius  I, 
known  as  the  Great.  We  sometimes  read  that  Ambrose 
excommunicated  Theodosius,  but  that  is  not  precisely  the 
case,  at  least  not  as  we  understand  excommunication  today.  In 
388  the  Christians  at  Callinicum  on  the  Euphrates  sacked  and 
burned  the  Jewish  synagogue  there.  They  did  this  with  the 
encouragement  of  dieir  bishop.  Theodosius  ordered  the 
bishop  to  restore  the  synagogue  at  his  own  expense.  Ambrose 
vehemendy  opposed  this  order  on  the  grounds  that  in 
rebuilding  the  synagogue,  Christians  would  be  committing 
an  act  of  apostasy.  When  Theodosius  appeared  for  Mass  in 
the  cathedral  in  Milan,  Ambrose  denounced  him  publicly  and 
refused  to  continue  celebrating  the  Eucharist  until  the 
emperor  on  the  spot  retracted  the  order.  Theodosius  acqui- 
esced. 

When  two  years  later  a  rioting  mob  in  Thessalonika  mur- 
dered a  high-ranking  general,  the  emperor  in  rage  gave 
orders  that  citizens  of  the  town  up  to  a  fixed  number  were  to 
be  killed.  A  great  many  people,  perhaps  as  many  as  seven 
thousand,  were  slaughtered  in  a  blood  orgy  that  lasted  for 
three  hours.  Almost  immediately  Theodosius  seems  to  have 
regretted  what  he  did.  In  any  case,  for  this  serious  crime 
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ng  the  subject  of  a  long  decree  of  an  ecumenical  council, 
3ns  I  (1245).  The  decree  lays  out  his  crimes  in  great 
ail.  Frederick  conveniendy  died  shortly  afterward,  before 
could  do  even  more  harm. 

Boniface  VIII's  conflict  with  King  Philip  IV  of  France  in 
late  14th  century  is  as  well  known  to  medievalists  as  ear- 
lier popes'  conflicts  with  Henry  and  with  Frederick. 
Boniface  was  impetuous  and  imperious,  Philip 
calculating  and  devious.  The  conflict  began 
with  Boniface's  objection  to  the  secular 
power's  imposing  taxes  on  the  clergy  in 
violation  of  canon  law,  but  it  soon 
devolved  into  a  test  of  wills,  espe- 
cially after  the  king  ordered  the 
arrest  of  a  French  bishop  on 
charges  of  blasphemy,  heresy  and 
treason.  In  the  face  of  Boniface's 
vehement   objections   to  the 
king's  violation  of  canon  law  and 
his  manipulation  of  the  French 
episcopacy,  Philip  rightly  began 
to  suspect  the  pope  was  preparing 
to  excommunicate  him.  He  retali- 
ated by  calling  for  the  deposition  of 
the  pope,  accusing  him  of  atheism, 
sodomy,  demon-worship  and,  among 
still  other  things,  of  declaring  he  would 
"rather  be  a  dog  or  an  ass  than  a  Frenchman." 
Meanwhile  two  high-placed  henchmen  of  the  king 
>ke  into  the  papal  palace  at  Anagni  south  of  Rome  and 
eatened  the  pope  with  physical  harm.  By  a  stroke  of  luck, 
y  could  not  carry  out  their  plan,  but  the  pope,  old  and 
rm,  died  shortly  afterwards,  surely  in  part  because  of  the 
»ck.  The  two  royal  ministers  who  attacked  the  pope  were 
lost  immediately  excommunicated,  but  the  king  never 


The  affair  thus  ended  badly  for  Boniface — indeed  for 
church.  Confusion  and  dissension  ensued  in  the  papal 
ia  and  during  the  next  two  conclaves.  This  situation  pre- 
ed  the  way  for  the  70-year  residence  of  the  popes  in 
gnon,  the  papal  enclave  in  southern  France.  For  as  long 
Philip  lived  he  continued  to  demand  that  Boniface  be 
;thumously  put  on  trial  for  heresy  and  other  crimes, 
spite  the  king's  insistence,  the  trial  never  took  place.  The 
gnon  residency  set  the  stage,  nonetheless,  for  the  Great 
popes,  duui  oicguiy  i^v  aim  iiuiuccni  ±  v  cAcuiiniiuiucaicu  western  Schism  later  in  the  14th  century,  when  two,  then 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  They  laid  numerous  charges  against  three  men  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  pope, 
the  emperor,  many  of  which  were  justified,  but  they  espe- 
cially feared  his  military  and  political  might  in  central  Italy,      Henry  and  Elizabeth 

where  he  encroached  on  the  territory  of  the  Papal  States.  The  excommunications  of  King  Henry  VIII  of  England  by 
Frederick,  perhaps  the  most  formidable  enemy  the  Pope  Clement  VII  in  1533  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  by 
medieval  popes  ever  faced,  holds  the  dubious  distinction  of     Pius  V  in  1570  are  perhaps  the  best  known  cases.  The  pope 
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tions,  of  which  listory  provides  some  spectacu 

examples.  At  until  the  19th  and  most  especially  t 

20th  century,  the  culprits  have  been  monarchs  or  their  o: 
cials — not,  as  is  the  case  today,  elected  officeholders.  I 
despite  that  major  discrepancy  between  past  and  present 
might  be  instructive  to  review  some  major  excommunii 
tions.  They  can  help  us  frame  our  situation  today.  They  n 
perhaps  also  serve  as  cautionary  tales. 

A  Rare  Punishment 

Despite  die  excommunications  that  grab  our  attention  in  Y 
tory  books,  we  need  to  realize  that,  given  the  potential 
conflict  in  how  the  church  and  the  state  relate  to  each  oth 
political  excommunications  have  been  relatively  rare.  T 
first  clear  instance  that  I  know  of  did  not  occur  until  the  1 
ter  part  of  die  1 1th  century:  the  excommunication  (and  def 
sition)  of  Emperor  Henry  IV  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  r< 
sons  for  the  relative  rarity  of  this  form  of  punishment  ; 
many.  The  self-interest  of  both  parties  is  certainly  one 
them.  The  punishment  disrupts  die  smooth  functioning 
society,  which  is  obviously  a  desideratum  for  both  church  a 
state.  It  also  often  puts  the  faithful  in  quandaries  diat  I 
church  has  wanted  to  avoid  whenever  possible.  Until  rec< 
centuries,  moreover,  high  churchmen  and  magnates  w< 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the  same  social  class  and  r 
the  same  or  a  similar  education  in  the  "classics,"  especially 
Latin  literature,  where  moderation,  forbearance  and  the  s 
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Ambrose  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  emperor  and  later 
claimed  that  the  emperor  had  done  public  penance  for  the 
atrocity  he  committed.  Different  versions  of  the  story  began 
to  circulate  about  precisely  what  happened  in  this  affair,  but 
that  much  is  certain. 

The  stories  about  Ambrose's  confrontations  with 
Theodosius  later  gave  ample  warrant  to  bishops  and 
popes  who  decided  drastic  action  against  rulers 
was  needed.  Gregory  VII  explicitly  adduced 
that  "excommunication"  as  a  precedent 
for   his   real   excommunication  of 
Emperor  Henry  IV  in  1076  and  for 
his  second  excommunication  of  him 
in  1081.  Henry,  it  has  to  be  said, 
was  not  a  nice  man.  He  defied 
Gregory's  insistence  that  bishops 
be    canonically    elected,  not 
appointed  by  Hemy,  and  he 
flaunted  his  actions  in  ways 
Gregory  could  hardly  ignore. 
Such  elections  were  the  primary 
plank  in  the  so-called  Gregorian 
Reform  that  Gregory  was  spear 
heading.  It  was  a  plank  that  no  ruler 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  surely  not  the 
headstrong  Henry,  was  prepared  to 
accept  without  considerable  qualification 

Gregory  had  to  defend  his  actions  because 
his  critics,  including  some  of  the  bishops  who  sup 
ported  his  program,  protested  that  Gregoiy's  actions  were  a 
novelty  in  ecclesiastical  procedures.  In  any  case,  those 
actions  led  to  a  bloody  civil  war  in  Germany  and,  once 
Henry  triumphed  there,  to  his  descending  upon  Italy  with 
his  troops  and  laying  siege  to  Rome.  This  resulted  in  one  of 
the  worst  sacks  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  drove  Gregory 
into  exile,  where  he  died  shortly  thereafter.  The  successors 
of  both  Gregory  and  Henry  later  worked  out  a  compromise, 
which  in  different  ways  more  or  less  prevailed  in  Catholic 
Christendom  into  the  19th  and  even  20th  centuries.  In 
essence  the  compromise  gave  both  church  and  state  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  prelates,  but  with  now  the  church,  now 
the  state  having  the  equivalent  of  a  veto  over  the  odier's 
choice. 

Whether  there  was  earlier  precedent  for  what  Gregory 
did,  his  actions  provided  clear  precedent  for  subsequent 
popes.  Both  Gregory  IX  and  Innocent  IV  excommunicated 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  They  laid  numerous  charges  against 
the  emperor,  many  of  which  were  justified,  but  they  espe- 
cially feared  his  military  and  political  might  in  central  Italy, 
where  he  encroached  on  the  territory  of  the  Papal  States. 
Frederick,  perhaps  the  most  formidable  enemy  the 
medieval  popes  ever  faced,  holds  the  dubious  distinction  of 


being  the  subject  of  a  long  decree  of  an  ecumenical  council, 
Lyons  I  (1245).  The  decree  lays  out  his  crimes  in  great 
detail.  Frederick  conveniently  died  shortly  afterward,  before 
he  could  do  even  more  harm. 

Boniface  VIII's  conflict  with  King  Philip  rV  of  France  in 
the  late  14th  century  is  as  well  known  to  medievalists  as  ear- 
lier popes'  conflicts  with  Henry  and  with  Frederick. 
Boniface  was  impetuous  and  imperious,  Philip 
calculating  and  devious.  The  conflict  began 
with  Boniface's  objection  to  the  secular 
power's  imposing  taxes  on  the  clergy  in 
violation  of  canon  law,  but  it  soon 
devolved  into  a  test  of  wills,  espe- 
cially after  the  king  ordered  the 
arrest  of  a  French  bishop  on 
charges  of  blasphemy,  heresy  and 
treason.  In  the  face  of  Boniface's 
vehement  objections  to  the 
king's  violation  of  canon  law  and 
his  manipulation  of  the  French 
episcopacy,  Philip  rightly  began 
to  suspect  the  pope  was  preparing 
to  excommunicate  him.  He  retali- 
ated by  calling  for  the  deposition  of 
the  pope,  accusing  him  of  atheism, 
sodomy,  demon-worship  and,  among 
still  other  things,  of  declaring  he  would 
"rather  be  a  dog  or  an  ass  than  a  Frenchman." 
Meanwhile  two  high-placed  henchmen  of  the  king 
broke  into  die  papal  palace  at  Anagni  south  of  Rome  and 
threatened  the  pope  with  physical  harm.  By  a  stroke  of  luck, 
they  could  not  carry  out  their  plan,  but  the  pope,  old  and 
infirm,  died  shortly  afterwards,  surely  in  part  because  of  the 
shock.  The  two  royal  ministers  who  attacked  the  pope  were 
almost  immediately  excommunicated,  but  die  king  never 
was. 

The  affair  thus  ended  badly  for  Boniface — indeed  for 
the  church.  Confusion  and  dissension  ensued  in  the  papal 
curia  and  during  the  next  two  conclaves.  This  situation  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  70-year  residence  of  the  popes  in 
Avignon,  the  papal  enclave  in  southern  France.  For  as  long 
as  Philip  lived  he  continued  to  demand  that  Boniface  be 
posthumously  put  on  trial  for  heresy  and  other  crimes. 
Despite  the  king's  insistence,  the  trial  never  took  place.  The 
Avignon  residency  set  the  stage,  nonetheless,  for  the  Great 
Western  Schism  later  in  the  14th  century,  when  two,  then 
three  men  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  pope. 

Henry  and  Elizabeth 

The  excommunications  of  King  Henry  VIII  of  England  by 
Pope  Clement  VII  in  1533  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I  by 
Pius  V  in  1570  are  perhaps  the  best  known  cases.  The  pope 
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had  for  several  eatened  Henry  with  excommunica- 

tion if  he  did  not  take  back  his  first  wife,  Catherine,  but  by 
the  time  of  the  actual  pronouncement  against  the  king  there 
were,  of  course,  other  reasons  for  the  action.  The  excom- 
munication of  Elizabeth  and  the  explicit  releasing  of  her 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign  was 
largely  motivated  by  the  hope  that  this  action  would  lead  to 
the  deposition  of  the  queen.  It  had,  of  course,  just  the  oppo- 
site effect.  It  created  an  upsurge  of  support  for  Elizabeth 
against  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  and  made  the  sit- 
uation of  Catholics  in  England  almost  impossible,  as  they 
had  to  choose  between  their  country  and  their  religion. 

A  somewhat  similar  dilemma  faced  Italians  in  the  19th 
century,  when  efforts  to  unify  the  country  led  to  the  seizure 
of  the  Papal  States,  beginning  in  1860,  and  of  Rome  itself  in 
1870.  Pope  Pius  IX  and  his  advisers  were  not  only  adamant- 
ly opposed  to  these  measures  but  also  believed,  quite  cor- 
rectly, that  some  leaders  of  the  movement,  especially 
Camillo  Cavour,  had  further  plans  for  lessening  the  role  of 
the  church  in  Italian  life.  In  1855,  for  instance,  Cavour,  as 
prime  minister  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  (House  of 
Savoy)  under  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II,  promoted  a  bill  to 
suppress  all  religious  orders  except  those  dedicated  to 
preaching,  teaching  or  nursing.  Pius  IX  denounced  the  bill, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  and  let  it  be  known  that  there  could 
be  no  compromise  with  such  enemies  of  religion.  Five  years 
later,  in  March  1 860,  when  under  the  aegis  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  the  seizure  of  the  Papal  States  had  begun,  Pius 


excommunicated  "all  usurpers  of  the  Papal  States,  all  those 
who  carry  out  their  orders,  all  those  who  advise  them  or 
support  them."  This  huge  net  caught  a  lot  of  fish  but,  except 
for  the  king  himself,  none  more  important  or  prominent 
than  Cavour. 

A  year  later  Cavour  took  suddenly  ill,  and  it  soon 
became  clear  he  was  dying.  He  called  to  his  bedside  his  old 
Franciscan  friend,  Giacomo  da  Poirino,  who  administered 
to  him  the  last  rites  but  did  not  extract  from  him  a  formal 
retraction.  The  friar  was  called  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his 
actions,  where  he  had  two  stormy  audiences  with  the  pope. 
As  part  of  the  aftermath  he  was  forbidden  henceforth  to 
hear  confessions  and  was  removed  as  pastor  of  his  church  in 
Turin.  When  in  1870  Rome  fell  and  was  declared  the  capi- 
tol  of  Italy,  Pius  retreated  to  become  the  self-styled  "pris- 
oner of  the  Vatican." 

Victor  Emmanuel  II,  a  devout  believer,  was  of  course 
also  caught  in  the  excommunication.  In  the  hope  of  work- 
ing out  a  reconciliation  between  the  state  and  the  church,  he 
secretly  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  Pius  FX.  Despite 
the  relationship  he  thus  developed  with  the  pope,  his  efforts 
to  heal  the  breach  came  to  nothing.  In  1878,  however,  when 
the  king  was  dying  in  Rome  at  the  Quirinal  Palace,  which 
just  a  decade  earlier  had  been  the  summer  residence  of  the 
popes,  Pius  FX  released  him  from  all  canonical  penalties, 
permitted  him  to  receive  the  sacraments  and  even  sent  him 
his  blessing. 

The  papal  stance  against  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  and 
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those  who  supported  it  was  bitterly  hostile,  culminating  with 
the  7ion  expedit  that  absolutely  forbade  Catholics  to  vote  or  to 
hold  office.  The  decree  handed  the  political  order  of  the 
nation  over  to  "the  enemy."  Many  Catholics  simply  ignored 
the  decree  by  casting  ballots,  and  with  each  election  that 
number  increased  until  the  decree  was  rescinded  in  the  early 
20th  century.  The  matter  was  not  fully  settled,  of  course,  until 
1929  when  Pope  Pius  XI  negotiated  with  Benito  Mussolini 
for  the  creation  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Vatican  City. 

In  the  United  States  the  best  known  excommunication  of 
a  political  figure  was  the  action  taken  on  April  16,  1962  by  the 
archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  Joseph  F.  Rummel,  against 
three  Catholics  who  opposed  the  archbishop's  plan  to  deseg- 
regate the  Catholic  schools  in  the  archdiocese.  The  three 
included  Leander  Perez,  the  political  boss  of  both 
Plaquemine  and  St.  Bernard  parishes  (counties).  In  1953,  a 
year  before  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  that  racial  segregation  was  unconstitutional, 
Archbishop  Rummel  issued  a  pastoral  letter  that  declared 
"the  unacceptability  of  racial  discrimination"  in  the  church- 
es of  the  archdiocese.  The  letter  set  off  a  decade  of  turmoil 
as  prominent  Catholic  politicians  began  an  organized  fight 
against  Rummel's  policy.  In  1956  Rummel  issued  another 
letter  to  prepare  for  the  eventual  desegregation  of  Catholic- 
schools,  which  caused  even  farther  turmoil,  and  finally,  in 
March  1962,  he  announced  that  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
term  all  Catholic  schools  would  accept  all  qualified  students. 

During  these  years  opposition  to  Rummel  had  grown 
ever  stronger  among  Catholic  segregationists.  Perez,  whose 
reputation  for  shady  deals  was  almost  as  strong  as  his  politi- 
cal clout  in  the  two  parishes,  was  among  the  most  notorious. 
He  helped  write  hundreds  of  Louisiana's  segregation  laws 
and  denounced  racial  mixing  as  a  Communist  plot.  After 
Rummel's  announcement  about  the  schools,  Perez  called  for 
the  withholding  of  financial  support  from  the  church. 
Rummel  sent  letters  to  the  most  vocal  of  the  segregationists 
warning  them,  as  canon  law  required,  that  they  would  be 
excommunicated  if  they  persisted.  Most  of  those  who 
received  the  warning  ceased  their  activities,  but  Perez  and 
the  two  others  did  not.  With  that  the  archbishop  excommu- 
nicated them  and  went  ahead  with  his  plan.  Perez,  undaunt- 
ed, continued  to  agitate  against  desegregation  and  in  1968 
was  George  Wallaces  campaign  manager  in  Louisiana. 
Shortly  before  his  death  on  March  19,  1969,  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  church  and  received  a  Catholic  burial. 

Unintended  Consequences 

As  we  look  back  on  these  cases,  what  are  we  to  think  about 
them?  I  am  sure  different  people  will  draw  different  con- 
clusions. I  would  make  just  three  observations.  First,  I 
would  again  underscore  the  relative  rarity  of  these  public 
condemnations  and  humiliations  of  political  figures.  The 


reasons  for  this  reticence  are  many,  as  I  have  tried  to  sug- 
gest, but  surely  cutting  persons  off  from  access  to  the 
sacraments  would  seem  to  be  a  measure  to  use  only  in 
extreme  cases  when  all  else  has  failed  and  the  good  to  be 
gained  from  it  seems  commensurable.  I  also  would  under- 
score that,  with  some  exceptions,  the  actions  of  the  excom- 
municated in  the  cases  cited  were  direct,  programmatic 
and  often  deliberately  provocative.  In  that  regard,  it  would 
be  possible  to  assemble  a  long  list  of  rulers  and  politicians 
who,  despite  defiant  actions,  were  never  excommunicated, 
because  it  was  deemed  this  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  list  might  begin  with  King  Philip  IV  of  France, 
but  would  certainly  include  Francis  I  of  France,  who  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  derail  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Finally,  what  strikes  me  forcefully  about  most  of  these 
excommunications  is  how  spectacularly  they  fulfill  the 
well-known  law  of  unintended  consequences. 

Almost  every  action  we  take  in  our  lives  sets  that  law 
into  motion,  of  course;  and  the  more  dramatic  the  action 
we  take,  the  more  dramatic  we  can  expect  the  unintended 
consequences  to  be,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Whatever  else 
is  to  be  said  about  formal  excommunications  of  public  fig- 
ures or  even  of  publicized  refusals  of  Communion  to 
them,  they  are  dramatic  actions  that  can  be  expected  to 
have  serious  and  long-range  repercussions  beyond  what 
the  authors  of  those  actions  intend.  0 
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A  Catholic  Votes  for 
George  W.  Bush 


BY  GEORGE  WEIGEL 


This  Texas 
Methodist  has 
a  clearer 
understanding 
of  the  Catholic 
vision  than  his 
Catholic  opponent. 


if 


'Hi 


President  George  W.  Bush  addresses 
the  122nd  annual  convention 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
on  Aug.  3  in  Dallas,  Tex. 


IN  1960,  millions  of  catholics  voted  for  John  F. 
Kennedy  for  little  reason  other  than  that  he  was  a 
Catholic.  In  2004,  millions  of  Catholics,  myself 
included,  will  vote  enthusiastically  for  George  W. 
Bush  because  this  Texas  Methodist  has  a  clearer  under- 
standing of,  and  a  more  serious  commitment  to,  the 
Catholic  vision  of  the  free  and  virtuous  society  than  his 
Catholic  opponent.  This  is,  to  put  it  gently,  a  dramatic 
change. 

And  it  requires  some  explaining.  Part  of  the  explanation 
is  that  1960  was  the  high-water  mark  of  Catholic  tribalism 
in  American  electoral  politics;  Catholics  today  are  no  longer 
a  multiethnic  tribe  who  vote  their  tribal  loyalties  (early  and 
often,  as  they  say  in  Chicago).  Then  there's  the  unhappy 
fact  that  Ji  ;hn  Forbes  Kerry's  personality  is  a  lot  more 
WASP-Brahmin  than  Last  Hurrah.  But  these  explanations 
touch  onh  the  surface  of  things.  Millions  of  Catholics  are 
going  to  vot<  for  George  W.  Bush — and  millions  of 
Catholics  are,  \  mkly,  appalled  at  the  thought  of  their  fellow 
Catholic,  John  Kerry,  as  president  of  the  United  States — 

GEORGE  WEIGEL  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Ethics  and  Public 
Policy  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  author,  most 
recently,  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Catholic. 


because  of  two  dramatic  changes  in  ideas  and  institutions 
over  the  past  four  decades.  Catholic  social  doctrine  has 
changed;  so  has  the  Democratic  Party.  In  those  changes  lie 
the  deeper  reasons  for  my  vote  for  George  Bush,  and  the 
votes  of  millions  of  other  Catholics  across  the  country. 

The  Maturation  of  Catholic  Social  Doctrine 

hi  the  politics  of  1960,  "Catholic  social  doctrine"  meant  little 
more  than  the  church's  traditional  support  for  trade  unions: 
the  George  Meany/George  Higgins  axis,  if  you  will.  Catholic 
political  intellectuals  like  Eugene  McCarthy  debated  the 
meaning  of  the  "common  good"  and  "subsidiarity,"  but  these 
debates  had  little  traction  in  public  life.  That  has  all  changed, 
thanks  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council  and  the  social  magis- 
terium  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

The  council's  "Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in 
the  Modern  World"  (1965)  oudined  a  pluralistic  vision  of  the 
free  and  virtuous  society;  John  Paul  II  has  filled  in  the  oudine 
with  the  encyclicals  Labore?n  Exercens  (1981),  Centeshnus 
Annus  (1991)  and  Evan  gel i  urn  Vitae  (1995).  The  church's 
social  doctrine  now  teaches  that  the  free  and  virtuous  society 
is  a  complex  set  of  interactions  among  a  democratic  political 
community,  a  free  economy  and  a  public  moral  culture.  The 

(continued  on  page  14) 
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A  Catholic  Votes 
for  John  Kerry 


BY  JAMES  R.  KELLY 


/  am  voting  for 
Kerry  because 
I  am  pro-life. 
I  base  my  case 
on  facts,  not 
just  what 
candidates  say. 


MANY  PRO-LIFE  CATHOLICS,  like  myself,  find 
the  positions  of  Democratic  candidates  on 
domestic  and  foreign  policy  much  more  to 
their  liking  than  the  positions  of  the 
Republican  Party.  But  can  a  pro-life  Catholic  even  consider 
voting  for  a  pro-choice  presidential  candidate? 

Despite  being  pro-life,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  John  F. 
Kerry,  a  pro-choice  Catholic,  rather  than  for  George  W. 
Bush,  who  explicitly  claims  to  be  pro-life  and  has  promoted 
the  ban  on  "partial-birth"  abortion  and  the  Unborn  Victims 
of  Violence  Act.  Because  this  is  such  a  difficult  decision  for 
me  as  a  pro-life  Catholic,  I  will  ignore  all  the  other  reasons 
why  I  prefer  Kerry  to  Bush  and  focus  on  the  question  of 
abortion,  because,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  I  am  voting  for 
Kerry  because  I  am  pro-life.  I  will  make  my  case  as  a  social 
scientist  who  believes  that  voting  involves  a  prudential  judg- 
ment that  must  look  at  the  facts  and  not  just  what  candidates 
say.  I  believe  that  President  Bush,  if  re-elected,  will  not 
deliver  on  his  promises  and  that  a  Kerry  administration 
would  support  economic  programs  that  would  in  fact 
reduce  the  number  of  abortions. 

JAMES  R.  KELLY  is  a  professor  of  sociology  at  Fordham 
University,  Bronx,  N.Y. 


Here  are  six  empirically  based  propositions  that 
should  be  considered  before  entering  the  ballot  booth. 

1.  From  the  start,  legal  abortion  has  been  favored  by 
the  most  elite  segments  of  American  society.  A  list  of 
American  foundations  that  supported  Roe  v.  Wade  reads 
like  a  IVJjos  IV/jo  of  American  foundations.  Abortion  sup- 
porters obtained  42  amicus  curiae  briefs,  a  record  for  that 
time,  with  most  coming  from  the  cultural  center  of 
American  life,  such  as  the  American  Medical  Association, 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and  the  like. 
Abortion  opponents  mustered  only  four  briefs,  all  from 
newly  formed  specifically  anti-abortion  activist  groups. 
This  history  has  political  implications:  No  Supreme 
Court  decision  has  ever  opposed  the  dominant  elite  inter- 
est of  the  nation. 

2.  Veterans  of  the  right-to-life  movement  themselves  j 
acknowledge  that  there  will  be  no  reversal  of  Roe  in  their 
lifetime  or  any  time  soon  after.  In  Back  to  the  Drawing  j 
Board  (edited  by  Teresa  R.  Wagner),  Terrence  P.  Jeffrey  ; 
recalls  that  during  no  Supreme  Court  confirmation  hear-  ! 
ings  did  any  Republican  nominee  ever  unambiguously  \ 
challenge  the  validity  of  Roe,  and  that  while  all  seven  of  i 
the  Roe  signers  have  retired  or  died  and  Republican  presi-  i 

(continued  on  page  16) 
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(George  Weigel,  continued  from  page  12) 
last,  John  Paul  □  insists,  is  the  key  to  the  rest.  Democracy  and 
the  market  are  not  machines  that  can  run  by  themselves.  If 
free  politics  and  free  economics  are  going  to  promote  gen- 
uine human  flourishing,  the  tremendous  energies  they  set 
loose  have  to  be  tempered  and  directed  by  a  vibrant  public 
moral  culture.  The  culture  is  the  key  to  the  entire  edifice.  A 
culture  that  teaches  freedom-as-license  is  going  to  wreck 
democracy  and  the  free  economy,  sooner  or  later.  A  culture 
capable  of  sustaining  the  high  adventure  of  democracy  over 
time  is  a  culture  that  teaches  and  celebrates  freedom  for 
excellence — freedom  as  the  way  we  choose  the  good  as  a  mat- 
ter of  habit. 

John  Paul  II  has  also  developed  the  church's  social  doc- 
trine by  teaching  drat  abortion,  euthanasia  and  the  range  of 
questions  raised  by  die  new  biotechnologies  are,  in  fact, 
social  justice  issues.  Addressing  the  life  issues  is  a  crucial 
part  of  the  church's  social  doctrine.  In  Evangeliimi  Vitae, 
which  completes  Centesi?nus  Annus,  the  pope  insisted  that 
when  grave  moral  evils — "wrongs" — are  legally  defined  as 
"rights,"  the  entire  democratic  project  is  threatened.  A 
democracy  that  arrogates  to  itself  the  power  to  declare 
entire  classes  of  human  beings — the  unborn,  the  radically 
handicapped,  the  elderly — outside  the  boundaries  of  com- 
mon concern  and  protection  is  a  democracy  at  war  with 
itself  (a  point  Lincoln  made  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  his 
1858  "House  Divided"  speech). 

Thus,  in  the  developed  Catholic  view  of  things,  not  all 
issues  are  equal.  Some  issues  must  weigh  more  heavily  on 
the  conscience  of  a  president,  a  legislator  or  a  voter.  Indeed, 
the  life  issues  are  of  such  gravity  that  opposition  to  the 
requirements  of  natural  justice  on  these  questions  (which  is 
also  opposition  to  the  church's  settled  teaching)  seriously 
damages  a  Catholic's  communion  with  the  church. 

I  do  not  know  whether  George  W.  Bush  or  John  Kerry 
has  read  Centesumis  Annus  and  Evangelium  Vitae;  I  rather 
doubt  it.  But  President  Bush  gets  the  vision,  and  Senator 
Kerry  is  manifestly  blind  to  it.  The  president  has  spoken 
eloquently  about  an  America  in  which  every  child  is  pro- 
tected in  law  and  welcomed  in  life — an  America  in  which  a 
culture  of  life  (a  phrase  Bush  has  borrowed  unapologetical- 
ly  from  Pope  John  Paul  II)  sustains  legal  protection  for  the 
unborn,  the  "inconvenient"  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 
Senator  Kerry  has  voted  time  and  again  to  permit  infanti- 
cide, in  the  form  of  partial-birth  abortion.  And  like  certain 
fellow  Catholics  in  the  U.S.  Senate— Joseph  Biden, 
Thomas  Daschle,  Richard  Durbin,  Patrick  Leahy,  Edward 
Kennedy,  Barbara  Mikulski  and  others — Kerry  has  voted 
time  and  again  to  block  the  confirmation  of  Catholics  who 
want  to  apply  the  elementary  principles  of  justice  (which,  to 
repeat,  coincide  with  the  teaching  of  the  church)  to  abortion 
jurisprudence  in  the  federal  courts. 


Indeed,  if  there  is  anything  that  captures  the  truly 
bizarre  nature  of  the  second  change  that  has  led  so  many 
Catholics  into  the  Bush  camp,  it  was  the  sight  of  Catholic 
senators  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  joining  a  scurrilous 
attack  last  year  by  New  York's  Democratic  Senator  Charles 
Schumer  on  the  "Catholic"  views  of  a  superbly  qualified 
nominee  for  the  federal  bench,  William  Pryor — all  in  the 
name  of  defending  the  non-negotiable  abortion  license. 

The  Transformation  of  the  Democratic  Party 

Like  many  of  my  fellow-Catholic  Bush  voters,  I  was  genet- 
ically a  Democrat,  having  grown  up  in  an  environment 
where  "Catholic"  and  "Democrat"  were  synonymous.  Have 
we  changed?  Perhaps.  But  the  party  into  which  we  were 
born,  so  to  speak,  has  changed  far  more  dramatically  than 
we  have.  And  that  is  why  some  of  us  have  left  it,  while  oth- 
ers regularly  vote  for  Republicans. 

In  retrospect,  the  George  McGovern  revolution  of  1972 
was  the  first  major  fracture  in  the  old  Catholic-Democratic 
alliance.  But  the  electoral  debacle  of  1972  did  not  teach  the 
Democratic  Party  anything.  Remember  the  old  charge  that 
the  McGovern  Democrats  were  the  party  of  "acid,  amnesty 
and  abortion"?  What  was  the  most  enduring  of  the  three?  It 
was  the  abortion  license,  a  lethal  infection  that  has  thor- 
oughly cornipted  the  moral  fabric  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  Democrats  have  become  ever  more  intransigently  the 
party  of  abortion-on-demand;  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
sort  of  pro-life  candidate  could  be  on  a  Democratic  nation- 
al ticket,  and  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  for  pro-lifers  to 
become  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Senate.  The 
Democrats  have  also  become  the  party  whose  judicial  nom- 
inees want  to  create  ersatz  "rights"  to  euthanasia  and  gay 
"marriage."  The  Democratic  Party  has  become  the  party  of 
freedom  understood  as  personal  willfulness — the  party  of 
the  imperial  autonomous  self.  Which  is  to  say,  that  the 
Democrats  have  become  the  party  that  rejects  the  teaching 
of  Centesimus  Annus  and  Evangelium  Vitae. 

The  breakpoint  for  many  of  us  former  Democrats  came, 
in  fact,  three  years  before  Evangelimn  Vitae,  when  Governor 
Bob  Casey  of  Pennsylvania — a  pro-life,  pro-family,  pro- 
worker  embodiment  of  the  old  Catholic-Democratic 
alliance  and  a  proven  voter-getter — was  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  1992  Democratic  National  convention 
that  first  nominated  Bill  Clinton.  If  pro-abortion  passions  in 
the  Democratic  Party  trumped  the  Catholic  governor  of  a 
crucial  swing  state,  well,  then,  there  wasn't  much  room  left 
in  the  Democratic  Party  for  the  likes  of  me.  Others  evi- 
dently felt,  and  feel,  the  same  way.  That's  another  thing  that 
has  led  us  to  George  Bush,  the  president  who  pushed 
through  the  partial-birth  abortion  ban  that  John  Kerry 
sought  to  override.  Indeed,  were  Kerry  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  shape  the  federal  judi- 
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ciary  in  his  image  and  likeness,  any  hope  for  legal  protection 
for  the  unborn  would  probably  be  gone  for  my  lifetime. 

In  my  case,  the  break  with  my  "genetic"  party  was  also 
influenced  by  international  politics.  If  Bob  Casey  was  my 
last  Democratic  hero  on  the  domestic  policy  front,  it  was  a 
Democrat  who  died  in  1983,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  who  was 
the  last  national  Democratic  figure  to  understand  the  world 
and  America's  distinctive  responsibilities  in  it.  Scoop 
Jackson,  not  Jimmy  Carter,  created  modern  U.S.  interna- 
tional human  rights  policy;  and  it  was  Jackson  Democrats 
who  brought  that  policy  to  life  in  the  Reagan  administration 
and  in  Jacksonian  initiatives  like  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

Judging  by  his  1 9-year  record  in  the  Senate,  John  Kerry 
is  the  polar  opposite  of  a  Jackson  Democrat.  Kerry  was 
wrong  about  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  end-game  of  the 
cold  war,  wrong  about  Central  America,  wrong  about  the 
first  Persian  Gulf  war  and  wrong  (insofar  as  one  can  discern 
his  position)  on  the  war  in  Iraq.  The  Bush  administration's 
record  has  not  been  perfect  on  the  national  security/inter- 
national affairs  front.  But  to  a  Jackson-Democrat-turned- 
Republican  like  me,  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
recognizing  the  serious  failures  of  U.S.  public  diplomacy 
since  9/11  and  a  foreign  policy  approach  that  imagines  the 
impossible  (French  and  German  support  lor  deposing 
Saddam  Hussein)  and  proposes  the  imprudent  (waiting  lor 
French  and  German  permission  to  do  what  needs  to  be 
done — whether  that  be  in  Iraq,  Iran,  North  Korea,  Darfur 
or  wherever.) 

When  Scoop  Jackson  died,  one  of  his  aides  said  to  me, 
"The  last  adult  is  gone."  That  was,  arguably,  true  about  the 
Senate  Democrats.  But  it  is  not  true  of  George  W.  Bush.  He 
is  an  adult  with  an  adult's  view  of  the  world:  realis- 
tic, yet  not  cynical;  idealistic  about  freedom's 
future,  but  without  conventional  multilateralist 
illusions;  steadfast  and  courageous.  George  W. 
Bush  is  the  kind  of  president  Scoop  Jackson  would 
have  eagerly  supported  (as  he  supported  Ronald 
Reagan);  I  cannot  imagine  Senator  Jackson  sum- 
moning any  enthusiasm  for  John  Kerry,  the  kind 
of  Democrat  who  twice  denied  Scoop  the  party's 
presidential  nomination.  That's  another  reason  I 
will  vote,  gratefully,  for  George  W.  Bush. 


Rebuilding  the  New  Home 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  a  perfect  home  for 
Catholics.  Its  libertarian  wing  is  a  cause  for  con- 
cern on  the  life  issues;  its  corporate  wing  seems 
too  frequently  interested  in  federal  protection  and 
too  infrequently  attentive  to  worker  retraining. 
No  political  party  is  ever  really  "home"  to  those 
who  take  Catholic  social  doctrine  seriously.  But  for 


Catholics  like  me,  the  party  of  Lincoln  is  a  far  more  com- 
fortable place  today  than  could  have  been  imagined  40  years 
ago;  moreover,  it  is  an  immeasurably  more  comfortable 
platlorm  from  which  to  work  on  the  great  issues  of  the  day 
than  Michael  Moore's  party. 

Republicans  now  have  a  real  chance  to  fashion  a  long- 
term  governing  majority,  built  in  part  on  the  "new  ecu- 
menism" of  Catholics  and  evangelical  Protestants.  Catholic 
social  doctrine — including  those  priority  life  issues — could 
become  an  even  more  important  factor  in  shaping  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  that  new  majority  than  it  already  is  in  a 
Bush  White  House,  where  staffers  and  speech  writers  already 
take  Catholic  social  thought  seriously.  There  is  no  chance  of 
doing  this  in  today's  Democratic  Party,  because  the  party's 
leadership  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  its  activists  are 
unalterably  committed  to  the  pro-abortion  agenda,  to 
embryo  research  (which  Senator  Kerry  has  tried  to  demagog 
in  a  singularly  ill-informed  and  cynical  way)  and  to  the  utter- 
ly un-Catholic  concepts  of  human  dignity  and  freedom  that 
the  abortion  license  and  embryo  research  exemplify. 

Catholics  struggling  today  with  their  "genetic" 
Democratic  political  loyalties  should  remember  this: 
Americans  don't  |iist  elect  a  president;  we  elect  a  part)  and 
its  people,  who  will  fill  the  federal  government  for  years — 
and  the  appellate  bench  lor  decades.  A  second  Bush  admin- 
istration will  give  Catholics  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  help  create  a  new  governing  majority  informed  by  the 
riches  of  Catholic  social  doctrine.  That  cannot  be  done  in 
the  Democratic  Party.  And  that  is  yet  another  reason  to  vote 
for  a  good,  decent  and  brave  man,  George  W.  Bush,  the 
Methodist  who  gets  the  Catholic  vision  better  than  does  his 
Catholic  opponent.  0 


Without  Guile 


"There  should  be  a  constitutional  amendment  requiring 
us  all  to  lighten  up. " 
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(James  R.  Kelly,  continued  from  page  13) 
dents  have  nominated  replacements  for  six  of  the  seven, 
four  of  the  six  (John  Paul  Stevens,  Sandra  Day  O'Connor, 
Anthony  Kennedy,  David  Souter)  later  voted  in  Casey 
(1992)  to  uphold  Roe. 

Clark  Forsythe,  the  former  president  of  Americans 
United  for  Life,  observes  that  even  Justices  Antonin  Scalia 
and  Clarence  Thomas,  the  other  Republican  court 
appointees,  while  they  call  for  a  Roe  reversal,  accept  the 
core  premise  of  Roe,  namely,  that  the  word  person  in  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  does  not  have  prenatal  application.  Moreover, 
in  the  unlikelv  event  of  Roe's  reversal,  jurisdiction  over 


ICerry's  administration  would 
support  economic  programs  that 
would  reduce  the  number  of 
abortions. 


abortion  would  return  to  the  states.  Given  the  long-term 
stability  of  abortion  polls  showing  that  less  than  20  percent 
favor  the  recriminalization  of  abortion,  this  means  that 
abortion  would  remain  legal  in  most  states. 

3 .  The  characterization  of  the  Republican  Party  as  pro- 
life  is  perilous  for  the  movement.  There  is  a  gigantic  differ- 
ence between  moral  conservatives  and  fiscal  conservatives. 
While  moral  conservatism  requires  costly  health  and 
human  services  inputs  from  the  government,  fiscal  conser- 
vatives favor  shrinking  government  services  and  cutting 
taxes.  It  is  harder  to  welcome  new  life  when  life  itself  seems 
unwelcoming  to  parents  as  they  face  cuts  in  health  care, 
growing  economic  inequality  and  minimum-wage  levels 
below  the  poverty  line.  Such  fiscal  conservatism  is  at  war 
with  a  "compassionate  conservatism"  and  especially  increas- 
es the  likelihood  that  pregnant  lower-income  women  will 
"choose"  abortion  rather  than  birth.  It  is  not  accidental  that 
black  women  are  three  times  as  likely  as  whites  to  abort  and 
that  while  less  than  one-seventh  of  all  Americans  fall  below 
the  poverty  line,  one-third  of  all  abortion  patients  do. 

While  the  "service  wing"  of  the  right-to-life  movement 
has  over  3,000  emergency  pregnancy  centers  (see  www.pre- 
gancycenters.org),  their  counseling  and  emergency  aid  can- 
not remove  an  important  role  for  government,  as  Pope  John 
Paul  II  notes  in  his  encyclical  The  Gospel  of  Life  (Evangelium 
I  ttae,  1995). 

( )riginally  the  right-to-life  movement's  political  hopes 
resided  more  with  the  Democrats  than  with  the  fiscally  con- 
servative Republicans.  But  Ronald  Reagan — though  as  gov- 


ernor of  California  he  had  supported  the  liberalization  of 
the  state's  abortion  law — promised  abortion  opponents  that 
as  president  he  would  work  to  reverse  Roe.  Hence,  the  term 
"Reagan-Democrats"  entered  politics.  In  her  insider's 
account  of  this  period,  Tanya  Melich  (The  Republican  War 
Airai nst  Women,  1996)  recalls  that  most  of  the  delegates 
viewed  Reagan's  courting  of  grass-roots  anti-abortion 
activists  as  a  shrewd  tactic  to  counter  the  then  declining 
Republican-affiliated  base,  which  had  slid  to  20  percent  of 
voters.  She  doubts  that  most  convention  delegates  support- 
ed (it  was  a  voice  vote)  the  party  platform's  call  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  reversing  Roe.  Indeed,  studies  show 
that  Republican  donors  are  overwhelmingly  fiscal  conserva- 
tives but  social  liberals,  favoring  both  free  mar- 
kets and  free  abortion  choices.  Some  promi- 
nent Republican  politicians  are  in  fact  pro- 
choice — for  example,  the  past  or  current  gover- 
nors Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  Christie 
Whitman,  George  Pataki,  William  Weld  and 
John  Rowland,  and  former  Mayor  Rudolph 
Giuliani.  Schwarzenegger  and  Giuliani  had 
starring  roles  at  the  recent  Republican  conven- 
tion, while  pro-life  activists  were  kept  in  the 

closet. 

Again,  anti-abortion  veterans  themselves  have  noted  that 
Reagan,  even  while  he  met  or  spoke  on  the  telephone  with 
anti-abortion  leaders  during  their  annual  marches  on 
Washington  on  Jan.  22,  put  abortion  on  the  back  burner  as 
he  pursued  both  tax  reductions  and  increased  military  spend- 
ing. Paul  M.  Weyrich,  who  tutored  fledgling  right-to-life 
leaders  on  the  intricacies  of  fund-raising  by  mail,  says  in 
Drawing  Board  that  "perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  experiences  with  Reagan  and  [George 
H.  W]  Bush  is  that  even  a  committed  conservative  politician, 
a  Reagan,  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  on  a  cause  like  abortion 
and  gamble  power  and  prestige  to  make  abortion  a  truly 
national  issue.  It  is  useful  to  politicians,  for  their  own  purpos- 
es, to  have  life  concerns  be  a  niche  issue  of  concern  to 
Americans  who  adhere  to  the  values  of  life." 

4.  An  abortion  law  more  restrictive  than  one  accepted  by 
an  ecumenical  and  interfaith  consensus  is  not  likely.  Again  in 
Drawing  Board,  Jack  Willke,  M.D.,  former  head  of  the 
National  Right  to  Life  Committee  and  present  director  of 
the  Life  Issues  Institute,  acknowledges  that  the  movement 
has  failed  to  penetrate  the  mainline  Protestant  churches  and 
the  "near  unanimous  Jewish  support"  for  Roe. 

5.  Scholars  who  study  social  movements  classify  the  right- 
to-life  movement  as  a  countermovement.  In  ordinary  lan- 
guage, counter  implies  reactionary.  This  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  pro-life  supporters,  because  countermovements 
succeed  only  when  they  come  to  be  viewed  widely  as  liberat- 
ing rather  than  reactionary.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  teaches  in 
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The  Gospel  of  Life,  "It  must  be  noted  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
remove  unjust  laws." 

Abortion  opponents  greatly  admire  Robert  P.  Casey,  the 
late  two-term  Democratic  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the 
movement  has  forgotten  that  in  1987  he  vetoed 
Pennsylvania's  first  abortion  control  act,  which  had  been 
strongly  supported  by  the  state's  abortion  opponents.  "I 
must  note,"  he  explained,  "that  our  concerns  cannot  end 
with  protecting  unborn  children  but  must  extend  to  protect- 
ing and  promoting  the  healdi  of  all  our  children  and  their 
mothers.  The  right  to  life  must  mean  the  right  to  a  decent 
life.  Our  concern  for  future  mothers  must  include  a  concern 
for  current  mothers.  This  administration  has  called  for  sig- 
nificantly increased  support  for  child  and  maternal  health 
programs,  for  education,  for  rape  counseling  and  support 
services." 

After  securing  their  support  for  these  policies,  Casey 
worked  with  right-to-life  groups  and  persuaded  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  an  abortion  control  bill  that  made  informed  con- 
sent more  likely  by  its  requirement  of  a  day's  wait  before 
obtaining  an  abortion,  the  provision  of  medical  information 
showing  the  stages  of  fetal  development  and  abortion  risks, 
and  the  names  of  state  agencies  and  volunteer  groups  pro- 
viding material  and  counseling  help.  In  the  case  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Southern  Pennsylvania  v.  Casey  (1992),  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Pennsylvania  law  by  a  vote  of  5 
to  4.  By  2004,  20  states  required  informed  consent,  with  a 
one-day  reflection  period.  But  more  recently  Republicans  in 
the  New  Jersey  state  legislature  voted  to  refuse  any  addi- 
tional aid  to  women  on  welfare  who  give  birth  to  children. 
This  encouraged  many  women  on  welfare  to  have  abortions. 

6.  Alhough  the  national  Democratic  Party  has  made 
itself  the  "party  of  abortion,"  in  1997  Democrats  for  Life  of 
America  was  founded.  They  oppose  abortion,  die  death 
penalty  and  euthanasia,  with  the  greatest  emphasis  on  abor- 
tion (www.democratsforlife.org).  In  March  they  met  widi 
the  national  Democratic  Party  leader,  Terry  McAuliffe. 
They  had  data  showing  that  the  Democrats'  majority  in 
Congress  had  slipped  at  the  same  rate  as  pro-life  voters  left 
the  party.  In  1978  the  Democrats  had  a  292 -seat  majority  in 
the  House;  now  Democrats  are  down  to  204  seats.  Between 
1992  and  2002,  41  states  saw  Republican  gains,  while  only 
seven  became  more  Democratic.  A  Gallup  poll  in  2002 
reported  that  more  Americans  (34  percent  versus  3 1  percent) 
now  identify  themselves  as  Republicans  than  as  Democrats. 
Pro-choice  rhetoric  at  the  recent  Democratic  convention 
was  noticeably  muted.  "The  party  is  not  that  hostile  any- 
more," Democrats  for  Life's  president,  Carol  Crossed,  said. 
"The  Democrats  want  to  win." 

What  Have  We  Learned  From  the  Data? 

I  offer  five  conclusions  based  on  the  data: 


•  The  Supreme  Court  is  most  unlikely  ever  to 
recriminalize'all  abortions. 

•  In  a  Republican  Party  contest  between  moral  and 
fiscal  conservatism,  abortion  funding  for  alternatives  to 
abortion  will  be  placed  "on  the  back  burner." 

•  The  Democratic  Party  has  been  weakened  by  the 
intolerance  of  its  power  brokers  against  giving  a  national 
party  voice  to  pro-life  Democrats.  (One  hopes  that  the 
leadership  is  beginning  to  recognize  this.) 

•  Pro-life  sponsored  federal  legislation  is  successful 
not  when  it  directly  attacks  Roe,  but  when  it  emphasizes 
real  choices  and  alternatives  to  abortion. 

•  A  Casey-like  legislative  approach  corresponds  to  the 
three-decades-old  stable  structure  of  public  opinion, 
where  only  the  margins  support  either  no  abortion  or  any 
abortion,  with  support  for  legal  abortion  sharply  declin- 
ing when  the  fetus  is  manifestly  one  of  us.  The  wide  dis- 
semination of  sonogram  images  of  fetuses  ensures  a  con- 
tinuance of  these  trends  in  the  polling  data. 

From  Data  to  Discernment 

While  Kerry  has  not  made  even  the  simplest  goodwill  ges- 
ture toward  our  decidedly  pro-life  leaning  citizenry — such 
as  acknowledging  the  several  thousand  volunteers  who 
offer  abortion  alternatives — there  is  some  hope  that  the 
voting  data  emphasized  by  Democrats  for  Life  of  America 
will  eventually  increase  their  influence  within  the  party. 
The  Gospel  of  Life  reminds  us  that  Catholic  social  thought 
cannot  describe  the  legal  killing  of  a  developing  human 
life  as  moral  progress,  but  there  is  nothing  in  authoritative 
Church  teaching  that  requires  a  Catholic  public  official  to 
support  the  recriminalization  ot  all  abortion.  "The 
Church  well  knows,"  John  Paul  wrote,  "that  it  is  difficult 
to  mount  an  effective  legal  defense  of  life  in  pluralistic 
democracies,"  that  the  church  "must  take  into  account 
what  is  realistically  attainable"  and  "that  it  is  not  enough 
to  remove  unjust  laws." 

In  reflecting  on  their  efforts  during  the  last  four 
decades,  right-to-life  veterans  say  they  now  realize  that 
ending  abortion  will  take  centuries.  This  means  that  the 
movement's  vitality  depends  on  its  continued  transforma- 
tion into  what  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  called  a 
consistent  ethic  of  life.  If  this  happens,  future  sociologists 
will  classify  abortion  opposition  not  as  a  countermove- 
ment  but  rather  as  a  culture-transforming  movement  that 
challenged  an  American  society  constantly  tempted  to 
exert  itself  forcibly  as  an  empire  to  grasp  the  connections 
between  the  violence  of  abortion  and  the  violence  of  war 
and  the  violence  of  poverty. 

As  for  this  election,  data  and  discernment  will  bring 
me,  though  not  without  some  reluctance,  to  pull  the  lever 
for  John  Kerry.  ^ 
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Anti-Catholicism: 

The  Blaine  Amendment 


BY  THOMAS  E.  BUCKLEY 


IN  recent  years  a  better  understanding  of  American 
history  has  gradually  moved  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
away  from  a  strict  separationist  perspective  on  church 
and  state  and  toward  a  greater  accommodation  of 
religion.  In  Agostini  v.  Felton  (1997)  and  Mitchell  v.  Helms 
(2000),  the  majority  of  justices  expanded  possibilities  for 
government  aid  to  church-related  schools.  Then  in  Zelman 
v.  Simmons-Harris  (2002),  the  court  approved  the 
Cleveland  voucher  program,  which  allows  poor  students  to 


use  public  money  to  pay  for  private  and  parochial  school 
tuition.  Voucher  cases  in  other  states,  most  notably  Florida, 
have  been  less  successful,  because  state  courts  have  deter- 
mined that  such  programs  violated  state  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions that  are  stricter  than  the  First  Amendments  estab- 
lishment clause.  But  the  19th-century  history  of  such  state 
provisions,  commonly  known  as  Blaine  amendments,  is 
instinctive.  As  its  recent  rulings  demonstrate,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  reading  that  history. 


THE  PRIESTS  AND  THE  CHILDREN.- (Ste  P»oii  DI5, 
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In  1870,  James  Gillespie  Blaine  was  40  years  old  and  a 
rising  star  in  the  Republican  Party.  After  he  served  in  the 
Maine  Legislature,  that  state  elected  him  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  soon  occupied  the  speakers 
chair.  His  political  trajectory  and  that  of  his  party  had  risen 
together.  Down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  White  House 
sat  his  friend,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  whom  he  hoped  to  succeed 
in  office.  In  addition  to  the  presidency,  the  Republicans 
controlled  both  houses  of  Congress  and  were  now  complet- 
ing a  Southern  reconstruction  policy  designed  to  gather  the 
newly  emancipated  and  enfranchised  African-Americans 
into  the  political  foid  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  advancement  of  public  schools  represented  a  key 
element  in  diat  program  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  the 
Republican  drive  for  cultural  homogeneity  in  post-Civil 
War  America.  The  schools  would  lift  up  Southern  blacks 
and  Americanize  newly  arrived  immigrants,  especially  Irish 
and  German  Catholics.  Following  the  program  laid  out  by 
Horace  Mann  in  the  1840's,  public  education  would  incul- 
cate a  nondenominational  Protestant  morality  through 
Bible  reading,  hymn  singing  and  the  use  of  the  McGuffey 
readers.  The  result  would  be  a  law-abiding,  hard-working, 
broadly  based  middle-class  society  that  embodied  the  values 
of  capitalism  embedded  in  Republican  ideology. 

The  Catholic  Church,  most  notably  in  the  person  of 
Archbishop  John  Baptist  Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  resisted  this 
vision  of  an  essentially  Protestant  culture.  Though  a  reli- 
gious minority  in  that  city,  Catholics  formed  the  largest  sin- 
gle denomination,  with  23  parishes.  By  1870  Purcell's 
Catholic  school  system  enrolled  12,000  students  in 
Cincinnati,  in  comparison  with  19,000  attending  public 
schools.  The  archbishop  wanted  his  schools  to  share  in  the 
public  school  fund.  The  New  York  Legislature  had  recent- 
ly passed  a  bill  introduced  by  William  Marcy  Tweed,  the 
Democratic  boss  of  New  York's  Tammany  Hall,  to  provide 
public  funds  to  private  schools  in  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York  enrolling  at  least  200  students.  Agitation  existed 
for  similar  measures  in  places  where  Catholics  were  numer- 
ous. The  New  York  law  was  soon  repealed,  and  Purcell 
failed  to  get  a  share  in  the  funds.  But,  confronted  by  the  per- 
vasively Protestant  character  of  the  public  schools — the 
chief  irritant  to  Catholics — a  majority  of  the  Cincinnati 
school  board  determined  that  Bible  reading  and  other  reli- 
gious exercises  should  be  discontinued.  After  a  series  of 
court  battles,  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  ultimately  upheld 
this  decision. 

Protestants  committed  to  fostering  a  religiously  based 
morality  in  the  schools  were  outraged  by  the  courts  action. 
In  their  view,  Catholic  immigrants  who  disagreed  with  this 
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public  poliq  -  «ne.  By  Protestant  definition, 

Catholics  ov  1  a  foreign  ruler  in  Rome,  where 

die  First  Vatican  Council  had  just  upped  the  ante  by  pro- 
claiming  papal  infallibility.  Adherence  to  authoritarian, 
antidemocratic  Romanism  rendered  Catholic  claims  of 
American  loyalt)  dubious  at  best.  Fallout  from  Cincinnati's 
Bible  war  merged  with  the  school-funding  issue  in  New 
York  and  spread  across  die  nation. 

perhaps  the  most  extreme  anti-Catholic  reaction  was  the 
proposal  in  1870  of  an  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  proposed  by  Judge  Elisha  Hurlbut  of  New 
York,  an  expert  in  constitutional  law.  It  would  empower 
Congress  to  ban  "any  foreign  hierarchical  power.. .founded 
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on  principles  or  dogmas  antagonistic  to  republican  institu- 
tions." Some  read  in  Hurlbut's  proposal  the  opening  salvo 
of  an  anti-Catholic,  nationalistic  campaign  akin  to  Otto 
von  Bismarck's  Kulturkampf,  which  was  gathering  steam  in 
Germany.  Moreover,  the  campaign  to  identify  the  United 
States  as  a  Christian  Protestant  nation,  which  had  begun 
during  the  Civil  War,  now  revived  with  the  efforts  of 
Supreme  Court  Justice  William  Strong  and  the  National 
Reform  Association  to  amend  the  U.S.  Constitution's 
preamble  to  read:  "Recognizing  Almighty  God  as  the 
source  of  all  authority  and  power  in  civil  government, 
and. ..the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Governor  among  the 
nations,  His  revealed  will  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  in 
order  to  constitute  a  Christian  government,"  we  the 
People,  etc. 

Although  such  proposals  proved 
too  extreme  to  rally  widespread  sup- 
port in  Congress,  they  showed  the  way 
to  politicians  anxious  to  distract  voters 
from  the  financial  mismanagement 
and  gross  scandals  of  the  Grant  admin- 
istration. A  Protestant  minority, 
including  such  notable  clergymen  as 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  willing  to 
eliminate  overtly  Protestant  religious 
exercises  from  the  schools.  But 
Hccdier  and  Ins  friends  drew  the  line 
at  public  funding  for  Catholic  schools. 
Where  worried  Protestants  read  signs 
of  moral  crisis  and  Catholic  threat  in 
the  school  fights,  others  saw  political 
opportunity.  School  funding  rather 
than  school  prayer  became  the  defin- 
ing issue.  Constitutional  amendment 
became  the  method.  And  political  gain 
provided  an  important  motivation. 

A  vigorous  dose  of  anti- 
Catholicism  always  enlivened  an  oth- 
erwise dull  speech.  As  the  future 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
informed  Blaine  in  June  1875,  the 
"school  question"  had  rendered  the 
state  Republican  convention  "enthusi- 
astic." The  party  had  "been  losing 
strength  in  Ohio  for  several  years  by 
emigration  of  Republican  farmers,"  he 
explained.  "In  their  place  have  come 
Catholic  foreigners....  We  shall  crowd 
them  on  the  school  and  other  state 
issues."  Running  on  a  blatantly  anti- 
Catholic  platform,  Hayes  narrowly 
captured  the  Ohio  governorship  that 
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fell,  despite  the  economic  depression  and  the  scandals 
enveloping  the  national  Republican  Party. 

grant  seized  the  moment.  In  a  speech  in  December  1875, 
the  president  proposed  that  Congress  approve  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  formally  separating  church  and  state, 
provide  for  the  taxation  of  church  property  and  forbid  the 
states  from  allocating  public  funds  to  any  schools  that 
taught  "sectarian  tenets."  Sectarian  meant  Catholic.  A 
week  later  Blaine  offered  his  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  included  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  Grant  proposals.  After  extending  the 
language  of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  states, 
it  provided  that  "no  money  raised  by  taxation  in 
any  state  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  or 
derived  from  any  public  fund  thereof,  nor  any 
public  lands  devoted  thereto,  shall  ever  be 
under  the  control  of  any  religious  sect,  nor  shall 
any  money  so  raised  or  lands  so  devoted  be 
divided  between  religious  sects  or  denominations." 

As  the  University  of  Chicago  law  professor  Philip 
Hamburger  has  demonstrated  in  his  superb  study, 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  (Harvard  Univ.  Press,  2002), 
Blaine's  proposal  directly  challenged  Catholic  efforts  for 
school  funding  while  leaving  nondenominational 
Protestantism  securely  entrenched  in  public  education.  It 
was  designed  to  secure  the  nomination  for  Blaine.  Hayes's 
victory  in  Ohio  had  made  him  an  instant  "reform" 
Republican  candidate.  Blaine's  friends  were  concerned. 
Apart  from  the  school  issue,  Hayes  had  failed  to  excite  the 
voters.  One  Republican  politician  urged  that  Blaine  need- 
ed only  to  make  "a  good  speech  on  the  School  question" 
to  "cinch  the  nomination."  But  Blaine's  Catholic  cousin, 
Ellen  Ewing  Sherman  was  not  so  sure.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, the  Civil  War  general  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
wanted  him  in  the  White  House,  but  Ellen  Sherman 
warned  that  his  proposals  for  "the  State  Constitutions  and 
school  laws"  would  hurt  him  "among  our  Irish  friends  and 
Catholics." 

Blaine  lost  anyway.  Though  he  entered  the  Republican 
convention  in  June  as  the  front-runner,  allegations  that  he 
had  accepted  bribes  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  fatal- 
ly damaged  his  chances  for  the  nomination;  and  the  dele- 
gates eventually  chose  the  squeaky  clean  Hayes,  everyone's 
second  choice.  They  also  recognized  Hayes's  single  suc- 
cessful issue  in  his  Ohio  campaign  by  incorporating 
Blaine's  amendment  into  their  national  platform.  That 
August  it  almost  passed  Congress,  winning  180  to  7  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  failing  to  gain  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Iowa  and  Illinois,  however,  had  already  placed  variants 
of  the  Blaine  Amendment  in  their  state  constitutions,  and 


Congress  quickly  mandated  that  all  states  admitted  to  the 
Union  after  1876  must  follow  suit.  Washington  State,  for 
example,  incorporated  the  following  proviso  in  its  1889 
constitution:  "All  schools  maintained  or  supported  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  public  funds  shall  be  forever  free  from  sec- 
tarian control  or  influence." 

Earlier  this  year  in  Locke  v.  Davey,  a  7-to-2  Supreme 
Court  majority  decided  that  the  state  of  Washington  could 
deny  a  scholarship  to  a  student  seeking  a  "devotional  theol- 


ogy degree."  But  the  justices  avoided  direcdy  ruling  on  the 
Blaine  Amendment  statement  in  Washington's  constitution. 
Instead  they  pointed  out  approvingly  that  the  guidelines  for 
the  scholarship  program  permitted  students  to  attend  "per- 
vasively religious"  institutions  and  take  courses  in  "devo- 
tional theology." 

Thirty-seven  states  have  clauses  modeled  after  the 
Blaine  Amendment,  and  cases  challenging  such  provisions 
are  coming  up  in  Michigan,  Soudi  Dakota  and  elsewhere.  A 
19th-century  concern  has  become  a  burning  issue  in  21st- 
century  church-state  jurisprudence.  The  question  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  will  face  is  whether  such  provisions  placed 
in  state  constitutions  a  century  or  more  ago  violate  the  reli- 
gious liberty  provided  by  the  First  Amendment. 

as  for  blaine,  he  finally  received  the  long-desired 
Republican  presidential  nomination  in  1884.  His  defeat  in 
that  year's  election  has  been  attributed  largely  to  a 
Republican  charge,  which  he  never  made  or  endorsed,  that 
the  Democratic  Party  was  one  of  "Rum,  Romanism  and 
Rebellion."  That  attack  galvanized  the  Democrats.  Blaine 
later  said  he  could  never  have  condemned  "that  ancient 
faith  in  which  my  mother  lived  and  died."  The  son  of  a 
Catholic  mother  and  Presbyterian  father,  he  was  raised  as  a 
Presbyterian.  Among  his  cousins  was  a  Jesuit  priest, 
Thomas  Sherman,  son  of  the  general.  Given  his  relatives, 
Blaine  may  have  hoped  and  expected,  as  some  scholars 
assert,  that  the  amendment  he  sponsored  would  not  pass. 
Perhaps  his  anti-Catholicism  had  been  "just  politics"  after 
all.  Shortly  after  he  lost  the  1876  Republican  nomination, 
Maine  put  Blaine  in  the  Senate.  The  next  month,  when  that 
body  defeated  his  amendment  by  a  two-vote  margin, 
Senator  Blaine  was  absent.  E! 


This  19th-century  concern  has 

become  a  burning  issue  in 
21st-century  church-state 

jurisprudence. 
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Kousmg  uormant 

Memories 


Tradition,  our 
sustenance  in 
difficulty 


BY  DANIEL  MCCARTHY,  O.S.B. 


I had  BEEN  DREAMING  for  some  time 
of  a  winter  wonderland,  wrapping 
myself  up  in  a  warm  blanket,  read- 
ing a  good  book  and  admiring  the 
snow  outside  the  window,  so  I  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Brother  Wolfgang  to 
visit  his  abbey  in  Admont,  Austria:  the 
Benedictinerstift  Admont. 

The  impressive,  fortress-like 
monaster}-  and  church  are  surrounded  by 
a  small  village  nestled  in  a  steep  valley 
ringed  by  rugged  mountain  peaks.  For 
over  nine  centuries  since  their  founda- 
tion, the  monks  have  cultivated  this 
community  and  its  land  in  times  of  joy 
and  difficulty.  I  am  impressed  both  by 
the  formidable  history  of  this  communi- 
ty and  the  familiarity  of  its  daily  life. 

daniel  McCarthy,  o.s.b.,  a  monk  of  St. 
Benedict's  Abbey  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  is  a 
student  at  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Liturgy, 
Sant'Anselmo,  Rome. 
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These  monks  live  a  grand  life  in  a  hum- 
ble way. 

Sharing  in  their  daily  routines  last 
winter,  I  came  to  realize  that  our 
Catholic  tradition  and  our  daily  practice 
of  it  are  like  the  rugged  mountains  that 
surround  our  human  activity  in  this  val- 
ley cloister.  The  peaks  of  the  mountains 
are  rock  thrusting  high,  evoking  the 
strength  of  our  tradition  that  surrounds 
our  world  and  sustains  us.  The  moun- 
tainsides are  covered  with  thick  pine 
forests,  suggesting  our  deep  roots  in 
solid  tradition  and  the  life  we  receive 
from  its  daily  practice.  The  fresh  snow 
and  changing  seasons  nurture  all  that 
lives  on  these  mountains,  as  the  liturgical 
year  in  its  changing  rounds  celebrates 
our  lives  in  Christ.  The  raw  resources  of 
these  mountains,  chiseled  from  the  rock 
or  felled  from  the  forests,  are  brought  to 
the  valley,  where  these  fruits  of  the  earth 
are  worked  by  human  hands  so  that  God 


may  nurture  our  lives,  and  that  through 
our  voices  creation  may  return  praise  to 
the  creator  of  all. 

As  I  join  their  praise  of  God  in 
German,  not  yet  understanding  all  the 
words,  I  know  well  the  liturgy's  struc- 
tures and  rituals,  and  these  support  and 
lift  up  the  prayer  that  comes  from  lips 
not  yet  conforming  to  the  syllables  of 
German,  not  yet  supple  enough  to  pro- 
nounce its  hard  consonants.  I  realize  that 
no  matter  how  infelicitous  my  pronunci- 
ation, how  incomprehensible  the  words 
remain,  however  we  struggle  to  keep 
pitch  and  recite  together,  however  we 
fail  to  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  commu- 
nal  prayer,  these  difficulties  are  rendered  i 
insignificant  by  the  abundance  of  our  i 
tradition.  Like  mountains,  forests  and  a. 
fresh  snow,  our  tradition  supports  and  g 
nourishes  us,  bringing  us  to  celebration.  > 

Parallel   to   the  eucharistic  table  ° 

o 

stands  the  abbey's  dining  table.  Here  too  I 
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the  strength  of  this  community's  tradi- 
tion undergirds  the  familial  warmth  of 
dining  together  three  times  a  day.  I  am 
struck  that  all  the  monks  and  visitors  sit 
around  one  single  table.  Conversation 
easily  passes  from  one  end  of  the  table  to 
the  other;  they  truly  have  convivium,  a 
sharing  in  a  common  life  around  one 
table. 

Young  and  old,  student  and  profes- 
sor, visitors  and  administrators  alike  all 
share  in  the  conversation.  As  in  many 
monasteries,  their  chatter  often  centers 
on  the  liturgy;  one  brother  mispro- 
nounced a  word,  or  did  he?  Another 
tried  to  save  the  singing  at  morning 
prayer,  only  to  generate  much  discussion 
at  breakfast.  For  me,  what  they  discuss  is 
not  so  important  as  the  fact  that  every- 
one has  a  voice  and  that  the  voice  of  each 
is  respected,  much  as  one  would  hope  to 
be  the  case  when  a  family  gathers  around 
its  table  for  a  meal. 

During  supper  this  evening,  our 
daily  banter  was  interrupted  by  a  conver- 
sation of  greater  significance  that, 
because  of  its  difficulty,  called  upon  the 
strength  of  our  tradition  to  help  us 
encounter  one  another  more  personally 
in  fraternal  charity.  One  of  the  monks 
told  me  that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  World  War  II.  At  first  he  was  held 
by  Americans  in  an  open  and  crowded 
camp,  with  only  foxholes  for  protection 
from  the  mountain  cold,  until  he  was 
transferred  to  the  hospital  for  dysentery, 
which  was  rampant  in  the  camp  from 
drinking  water  from  the  river.  Later  he 
was  transferred  to  a  French  camp.  I 
asked  how  it  went,  the  conditions  and 
such.  He  said  that  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
leave  his  anger  behind.  We  all  shared  in 
the  discussion  around  the  table,  one 
translating  into  Italian  for  my  benefit  the 
elements  I  did  not  understand,  as  I  spoke 
in  faltering  German  to  meet  him  in  his 
own  language  as  much  as  possible. 

Now  I  am  a  guest  at  his  table,  come 
to  learn  his  mother  language  for  my 
study  of  liturgy  in  Rome.  I  am  aware  that 
my  presence  here  as  an  American  is  not 
neutral,  that  it  can  raise  up  long-dor- 
mant memories  and  feelings,  as  if  an 
intruder  could  get  inside  our  very  self 
and  pry  loose  the  experiences  we  wish  to 
bed  down  to  silence.  What  can  I  say; 
how  respond  to  something  begun  so 
long  ago,  perhaps  unfinished,  or  at  least 


dormant,  till  my  presence  aroused  it?  I 
suggest  to  him  how  important  it  is  to 
pray  together,  that  we  celebrate  the 
liturgy  together. 

So  I  am  also  a  guest  around  the  table 
of  the  Lord,  and  give  Communion  to 
those  who  come  forward,  saying  "Der 
Leib  Christi,"  "the  body  of  Christ."  And 
they  profess  their  faith,  responding 
"Amen."  As  they  receive  from  me  the 
gift  of  God's  unconditional  love  in 
Christ,  I  wonder  who  was  in  the  war, 
what  anguish  remains,  what  still  divides 
us  and  what  will  help  heal  the  wound. 
Time?  Patience?  I  hope  that  our  person- 
al encounters,  one  by  one,  and  our  accla- 
mation of  the  body  of  Christ  in 
Communion  can  help  to  overcome 
obstacles.  Or  will  my  presence  there  be 
like  the  intruder  reaching  into  the  deep- 
est recesses,  where  faith  is  often  mixed 
with  the  desire  to  justify  ourselves,  where 
self-transcending  faith  threatens  to 
churn  up  what  we  hold  tight  within  us, 
which  must  yield  to  the  purifying  love  of 
God,  if  we  could  only  trust  God's  suffi- 
ciency offered  by  those  who  threaten  us 
most? 


Yet  he  who  was  once  our  prisoner  is 
now  the  gracious  host,  and  I  the  guest  in 
his  home,  at  his  dining  table.  He  wel- 
comes me  to  the  Lord's  table,  that 
together  we  may  profess  faith  in  God 
who  transcends  us  both  and  calls  us  to  be 
one.  He  welcomes  me  in  our  table  talk  to 
the  secrets  of  his  heart's  history,  which 
no  longer  holds  tight  but  lets  go  and  wit- 
nesses to  his  healing,  that  my  heart's 
pride  might  be  toppled  from  its  throne 
by  the  lowliness  of  his  heart  saying, 
"Welcome." 

Whatever  the  difficulties  of  prayer, 
our  presence  in  Christ  and  to  one  anoth- 
er, our  yielding  to  the  transforming 
power  of  the  Lord,  this  is  the  strength 
that  the  liturgy,  that  our  tradition  gives 
us:  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  exposed 
and  purified  of  all  that  harms  us.  Like 
that  mountain  of  exposed  bedrock,  that 
evergreen  forest  and  the  blanketing 
snow,  our  tradition  is  so  strong  and  nur- 
turing that  when  we  let  go  and  yield  to 
the  love  of  God  who  comes  to  us  some- 
times in  troubling  disguise,  it  supplies 
inner  resources  and  strength  and  nur- 
tures us  to  sustain,  heal  and  unite.  0 
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The  Life  and  Times  of 
Sargent  Shriver 

By  Scott  Stossel 
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Scott  Stossel's  uplifting  biography  of  R. 
Sargent  Shriver  deserves  a  prominent 
place  on  the  reading  lists  of  Catholic  stud- 
ies programs.  It  is  an  inspiring  and  skillful- 
ly told  story  of  a  bright  American  hero 
whose  public-minded  outlook  and  opti- 
mism finds  its  source  in  his  Catholic  faith. 

Stossel,  a  senior  editor  at  The  Atlantic 
Mondily,  introduces  us  to  Shriver  in  a 
fresh  way.  We  get  to  know  him  not  so 
much  as  a  Kennedy  in-law  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent force  for  social  reform,  who  by 
sheer  force  of  his  energetic  personality 
and  inherent  goodness  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  country's  most  admired  social  ini- 
tiatives. 

Sarge  is  Scott  Stossel's  first  foray  into 
the  world  of  political  biographies.  It  will 
be  our  good  fortune  if  he  stays  with  this 
genre  in  the  future.  In  his  inaugural  work, 
Stossel  combines  a  reporter's  eye  for 
detail,  a  storyteller's  sense  of  drama  and  a 
scholar's  consciousness  of  history. 

Stossel's  work  is  a  reminder  of  just 
how  far  the  nation  has  slid  from  the  peaks 
of  bipartisanship  that  governed 
Washington  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations.  For  many  too  young  to 
remember,  congressional  cooperation  is 
the  stuff  of  dreams;  Stossel's  book  reminds 
us  that  it  can  be  otherwise. 

Today's  divided  Congress  is  much  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  Kennedy/Johnson 
era,  when  lawmakers  worked  together  to 
authorize  untested  initiatives  like  the 
Peace  Corps  and  experiments  to  root  out 
rural  and  urban  poverty.  But  even  in  a 
time  of  greater  national  accord,  these  were 
feats  largely  attributable  to  the  drive  and 
imagination  of  one  person,  R.  Sargent 
Shriver.  His  biographer  sweeps  the  reader 
up  into  the  electrified  environment  in 
which  Shriver  worked  his  magic,  leaving 
one  applauding  both  the  hero  and  the 


Book  Reviews 

unique  way  his  story  is  told.  Unlike  many 
biographies  that  treat  the  same  era, 
Stossel's  story  shows  how  religion  and 
character  were  powerful  and  providential 
factors  influencing  events  in  this  unique 
period  of  our  history. 

While  most  of  the  book  focuses  on 
Shriver's  life  and  role  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  years,  Stossel  also  offers  us  a 
rich  look  into  the  childhood  and  early 
years  of  this  great  American.  We  learn  of 
the  Shriver  family  roots  in  early  Maryland 
and  of  his  family's  decades-long  friendship 
with  Baltimore's  legendary  Cardinal 
James  Gibbons  (1834-1921),  perhaps  the 
most  visionary  and  ecumenical  leader  in 
American  ( latholicism.  (  iibbons  was  a  fre- 
quent guest  at  Union  Mills,  the  Shrivers' 
homestead,  and  a  seminary  classmate  of 
Shriver's  father. 

Shriver's  extensive  student  travels 
abroad  through  the  Experiment  in 
International  Living  had  a  powerful  for- 
mative effect  on  him.  His  trips  around 
prewar  Kurope  exposed  him  to  a  view  o\ 
the  world  that  would  later  influence  his 
thinking  on  international  cooperation. 

Shriver's  Catholic  faith  helped  shape 
his  early  interest  in  social  reform.  As  a  uni- 
versity student,  Shriver  was  captivated  by 
the  Catholic  Worker  Movement  and 
brought  Dorothy  Day  to  Yale.  His  partic- 
ipation in  Chicago's  Catholic  Interracial 
Council  provided  a  providential  link  to 
J.F.K.'s  introduction  to  Coretta  Scott 
King  and  J.F.K's  historic  phone  call  to 
Mrs.  King  that  brought  the  emergent  civil 
rights  movement  critically  important 
White  House  support. 

Yet  the  book  is  not  a  parochial  histo- 
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Georgetown  university.  i  ne 
International  Special  Olympics  pro- 
gram— now  an  internationally  renowned 
sports  program  for  the  disabled — was 
another  joint  venture  of  this  illustrious 
couple.  Instead,  Stossel  provides  only 
fleeting  glimpses  of  Eunice  and  leaves  the 
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time  of  greater  national  accord,  these  were 
feats  largely  attributable  to  the  drive  and 
imagination  of  one  person,  R.  Sargent 
Shriver.  His  biographer  sweeps  the  reader 
up  into  the  electrified  environment  in 
which  Shriver  worked  his  magic,  leaving 
one  applauding  both  the  hero  and  the 
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r\  .  Much  of  it  focuses  on  Shriver  at  major 
moments  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
presidencies.  Both  J.F.K.  and  L.B.J,  were 
good  at  promising  hold  initiatives,  but  it 
was  Shriver  who  brought  much  presiden- 
tial oratory  to  life.  He  masterminded  the 
creation  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  major  ele- 
ments of  the  domestic  poverty  program, 
simultaneously  directing  both.  He  was  a 
whirling  dervish  of  charm  and  salesman- 
ship, and  his  "can-do"  attitude  pulverized 
Washington  skeptics.  Many  underestimat- 
ed Shriver.  His  optimism  was  often  mis- 
taken for  a  lack  of  intellectual  depth.  But 
his  relentless  energy  and  his  amazing  abili- 
ty to  inspire  others  enabled  him  to  draw 
together  an  army  of  brilliant  young  talent 
to  export  peace  and  alleviate  poverty. 

Surge  does  not  gloss  over  the  difficul- 
ties and  tensions  Shriver  faced  within 
Kennedy  circles.  Shriver's  independent 
mind-set  on  political  matters  engendered 
hostility  and  even  bitterness  among 
Kennedy  family  political  advisors.  Few  of 
them  were  there  for  Shriver  when  he 
mounted  his  ill-fated  runs  for  elected 
office.  Shriver's  optimism  and  good 
humor  prevailed.  Political  losses  rarely 
affected  family  relations  or  his  productive 
partnership  with  his  wife,  Eunice. 

One  shortcoming  of  the  book  is 
Stossel's  belaboring  of  Shriver's  unshak- 
able "in-law"  image.  Stossel  gives  too 
much  weight  to  this  narrow  perception, 
given  the  lasting  contributions  R.  Sargent 
Shriver  has  made  by  virtue  of  his  bril- 
liance, goodness,  humor  and  plain  hard 
work.  Also,  I  would  have  liked  to  read 
more  about  the  Shriver  marriage.  The 
author's  inattention  to  this  area  is  a  curi- 
ous drawback  of  an  otherwise  absorbing 
biography.  Not  only  did  the  Shriver  mar- 
riage produce  a  generation  of  accom- 
plished and  public-minded  offspring,  but  a 
wide  array  of  new  resources  for  the  nation 
owe  their  beginnings  to  the  Shriver  enter- 
prise. The  Head  Start  program  was  born 
of  Eunice's  reading  and  research  into 
learning  by  disabled  children.  Husband 
and  wife  were  behind  the  creation  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  Bioethics  at 
Georgetown  University.  The 
International  Special  Olympics  pro- 
gram— now  an  internationally  renowned 
sports  program  for  the  disabled — was 
another  joint  venture  of  this  illustrious 
couple.  Instead,  Stossel  provides  only 
fleeting  glimpses  of  Eunice  and  leaves  the 
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Dr.  Doris  K.  Donnelly 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland 

Oct.  13,  5:30  p.m.  -  St.  Joseph's  Parish  in  Grand  Rapids 

Oct.  14,  4  p.m.  -  Somers  Lounge,  St.  Scholastica  Campus 


Nov.  22  and  23,  2004  Brother  Mark  McVann,  F.S.C. 

Professor  of  Religious  Studies 
St.  Mary's  College  of  California 

Nov.  22,  4  p.m.  -  Somers  Lounge,  St.  Scholastica  Campus 
Nov.  23,  3  p.m.  -  Somers  Lounge,  St.  Scholastica  Campus 


For  more  information  contact 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Graham,  Ph.D. 

218.723.6699 

wgraham@css.edu  •  www.css.edu 


The  College  of 
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Tr  ansforming 
Lives 


Graduate  Degrees 

Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Studies 

Master  of  Arts  in  Transforming 
Spirituality 

Master  of  Divinity 


Certificates 

Graduate  Studies  in 

>  Spirituality  &  Health 

>  Pastoral  Administration 

>  Transforming  Spirituality 

>  Religious  Education 

<#' 

SEATTLE  UNIVERSITY 
School  of  Theology  and  Ministry 

901  12th  Avenue  •  P.O.  Box  222000 
Seattle,  WA  98122-1090 
206.296.5330  *  800.578.31 18 
stm@seattleu.edu 
http://www.seattleu.edu/theomin 


reader  wanting  to  know  more  about  the 
powerful  synergism  of  their  relationship. 

Perhaps  this  suggests  a  sequel  for 
Stossel:  a  biography  of  Eunice.  She  not 
only  revolutionized  the  way  the  country 
dealt  with  the  mentally  retarded,  but  was 
the  most  public-minded  of  all  the 
Kennedys. 

R.  Sargent  Shriver,  even  now  as  he 
copes  with  advanced  age  and  Alzheimer's 
disease,  is  remembered  not  as  "half  a 
Kennedy,"  but  as  a  man  for  his  times 
whose  morally  important  achievements  to 
advance  peace  and  justice  redefined  and 
elevated  public  service,  and  left  a  nation 
and  his  church  grateful  indeed. 

Francis  J.  Butler 

Can  We  Talk? 

The  Lion  and  the  Lamb 

Evangelicals  and  Catholics  in 
America 

By  William  M.  Shea 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  40 2p  $35 
ISBN  0195139860 

One  of  the  most  interesting  religious 
developments  in  the  late  20th  century  has 
been  the  warming  of  relationships 
between  Roman  Catholic  and 
Evangelical  Christians.  As  William  Shea 
says  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  The 
Lion  and  the  Lamb,  both  have  hated  each 
other  in  the  United  States  since  colonial 
times.  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Religion,  Ethics  and  Culture  at  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Shea  traces 
this  unhappy  history  by  a  careful  review 
of  the  literature.  He  argues  that  both  tra- 
ditions are  modern  versions  of  medieval 
Christianity,  so  diverse  that  they  are  close 
to  being  distinct  religions,  each  secure  in 
its  own  myth,  both  long  caught  up  in  a 
losing  battle  with  modernity.  His  treat- 
ment of  Protestant  fundamentalism  and 
the  Roman  resistance  to  the  emergence 
of  modern  historical  consciousness  is  first 
rate. 

Shea  traces  the  Protestant  myth  {ex 
tenebris  lux)  back  to  the  apocalyptic  lan- 
guage of  the  Reformers  themselves;  the 
pope  was  the  Antichrist  and  the  Catholic 
Church  an  apostate  church  (Luther  and 
Calvin),  the  Whore  of  Babylon  (Oliver 
Ormerod).  This  is  language  one  can  still 
hear   today.   In   the   United  States, 


Evangelical  anti-Catholicism  was  not  pri- 
marily an  expression  of  nativism;  it  was 
built  around  an  inherited  tradition  Shea 
calls  the  "Outline,"  a  series  of  theological 
arguments,  as  well  as  political  concerns 
about  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  threat  to 
American  liberty  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  These  fears  were  only 
strengthened  by  the  19th-century  papa- 
cy, particularly  Pope  Gregory  XVPs 
1832  encyclical,  Mirari  Vos,  which  con- 
demned religious  toleration  as  well  as 
freedom  of  conscience,  opinion  and  the 
press. 

The  Catholic  myth  (extra  ecelesiam 
nulla  salus)  assumes  that  the  words  of 
Christ  and  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  established  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  its  completeness — 
sacramental  system,  monarchical  episco- 
pate and  papal  primacy.  Though  threat- 
ened by  the  distortions  of  heretics 
throughout  its  history,  this  church  alone 
has  preserved  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
under  the  leadership  of  its  papal-episco- 
pal ministry,  and  its  bishops  alone  have 
the  right  to  ordain  and  teach  definitively 
in  Christ's  name.  It  is  the  true  church, 
unchanging  in  its  teachings  and  identi- 
fied by  apostolic  succession. 

Much  of  The  Lion  and  the  Lamb  is  a 
rehearsal  of  Catholic-Evangelical 
polemics,  from  John  Cotton,  Samuel  F. 
B.  Morse,  Lyman  Beecher,  Paul 
Blanshard  and  mid-20th-century 
Evangelicals  such  as  Loraine  Boettner, 
John  Armstrong  and  R.  C.  Sproul,  to 
such  Catholic  controversialists  as 
Archbishops  John  Hughes,  John 
England,  John  Purcell,  Cardinal  James 
Gibbons  and  today's  Karl  Keating  of 
Catholic  Answers.  Distinguishing  between 
"hard  Evangelicals,"  who  consider  the 
Catholic  Church  as  apostate,  and  "soft 
Evangelicals,"  who  see  it  as  merely 
heretical,  Shea  notes  the  beginning  of  a 
shift  of  attitude  toward  Catholics  with 
the  establishment  of  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals  by  Harold 
Ockenega  in  1942.  But  for  him  the  real 
turning  point  was  the  statement  by 
Charles  Colson  and  Richard  John 
Neuhaus  in  1994,  "Evangelicals  and 
Catholics  Together:  The  Christian 
Mission  in  the  Third  Millennium," 
which  was  willing  to  recognize  at  least 
some  Catholics  as  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ. 
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In  his  penultimate  chapter  Shea  shirts 
the  focus  from  Evangelicals  in  general  to 
fundamentalists.  He  notes  that  the 
aggressive  evangelization  of  Catholics  by 
fundamentalists  is  not  matched  by 
Catholic  efforts,  episcopal  or  otherwise, 
in  their  direction.  The  bishops  in  his  view 
are  defensive  rather  than  evangelical. 
While  he  has  a  good  point,  his  con- 
tention that  Catholic  authors  and  bishops 
show  little  signs  of  serious  interest  in  fun- 
damentalist or  evangelical  theology  is 
overstated.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  in 
the  United  States,  no  Evangelical  or 
Pentecostal  churches  or  associations  have 
been  willing  to  enter  into  a  national  dia- 
logue with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
except  for  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention,  which  carried  on  a  conver- 
sation for  five  years  but  ended  it  unilater- 
ally in  2001. 

Shea  also  leaves  the  false  impression 
that  the  Vatican  is  more  concerned  with 
talking  to  "nonthreatening  mainline 
Protestant  churches"  than  with  represen- 
tatives of  biblical  Christianity,  which  for 
him  includes  both  Evangelicals  and  fun- 
damentalists. He  fails  to  mention  that 
Rome  has  been  carrying  on  international 
dialogues  with  Pentecostals  since  1972, 
Evangelicals  since  1977  and  the  World 
Evangelical  Alliance  since  1993.  What 
seems  particularly  to  be  missing  is  an 
awareness  that  recent  Catholic- 
Evangelical  history  and  literature  is  much 
richer  than  the  Colson/Neuhaus  initia- 
tive; E.C.T.  is  not  the  only  game  in  town. 

Shea's  book  is  a  fascinating  study  of  a 
sad  history  too  often  forgotten.  He  writes 
well,  with  a  facility  of  expression  and  a 
keen  sense  of  irony.  His  approach  is  nar- 
rative and  historical  rather  than  strictly 
theological.  While  his  opinions  are 
strong,  they  are  tempered  by  his  love  for 
the  church. 

In  concluding,  he  tells  the  story  of 
how  his  interest  was  piqued  by  his  first 
encounter  with  Evangelicals  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida,  where  some 
students  withdrew  from  his  courses  when 
he  was  not  able  to  explain  to  their  satis- 
faction that  he  had  been  "born  again."  A 
keen  observer,  he  is  fair  in  his  critique  of 
both  traditions.  He  is  right  that  Catholic 
theologians  largely  ignore  fundamental- 
ist Protestant  arguments  against  the 
Catholic  Church,  leaving  the  task  of 
responding  to  less  mainstream  apologists 


like  Karl  Keating.  He  speaks  of  the  need 
to  reform  both  myths  and  suggests  'that 
evangelicalism  and  Catholicism  should 
be  seen  as  complementary  expressions  of 
Christianity,  each  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  other.  In  this  he  may  well  be 
right.  Thomas  P.  Rausch 

Woe  Are  They 

The  Good  Life 

Stories 

By  Erin  McGraw 

Mariner  BookslHoughton  Mifflin.  lVlp  $12 
( paperback  original) 
ISBN 0618386270 

The  good  life  in  The  Good  Life  is  brittle, 
fragile,  ironic,  impermanent.  Aid  it  is 
often  Catholic. 

In  these  1 1  short  stories,  Erin 
McGraw,  author  of  three  books  and  pro- 
fessor of  creative  writing  at  Ohio  State 
University,  watches,  hears  and  records 
contemporary  America  in  15 -page 
snatches.  She  drops  into  Los  Angeles,  the 
Bay  Area,  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  and  western  Maryland.  She 
visits  apartment,  houses,  bars,  churches, 
seminaries.  She  probes  singles,  marrieds, 
families,  churches,  support  groups  and 
young  professional  women.  The  America 
she  finds  is  sad  and  unstable,  often  flirt- 
ing with  psychology  or  New-Age  religion 
for  some  elusive  peace. 

McGraw's  opening  story,  "The 
Beautiful  Tennessee  Waltz,"  tells  of 
three  Bay  Area  couples:  Stephanie  and 
Jeff  (in  a  fragile  marriage),  Charlotte  and 
Martin  (her  "ex"  and  a  difficult  person), 
and  Alice  and  Dik  (who  once  apologized 
to  a  pine  tree  "for  the  travesty  of 
Christmas"  and  changed  his  name  from 
"Richard"  to  "Dick"  to  "Dik"  "as  a  way  of 
honoring  his  desire  for  simplicity"). 
Stephanie  and  Martin  are  sort  of  in  love, 
and  Jeff  once  had  an  affair  with 
Charlotte.  With  grand  irony,  Stephanie 
and  Jeff  throw  a  second  anniversary  party 
for  Alice  and  Dik — "the  Panic 
Anniversary,"  Martin  says,  when  the 
newness  has  passed  and  "you  realize 
you've  signed  on  for  the  duration." 

Cutting  remarks  dot  the  story. 
Stephanie  on  Martin:  he  "had  faith  in 
marriage — for  its  difficulty....  For  the 
pure   challenge."    Stephanie   on  ice: 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


The  Catholic  Dioceses  in  Virginia  are 
forming  a  Virginia  Catholic  Conference 
(VCC)  office  in  Richmond  to  address  public 
policy  issues  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
VCC  needs  a  self-directed, committed 

Catholic  leader  to  give  shape  and 
substance  to  its  work.  The  Executive 
Director  will  implement  the  decisions  of 
the  Board  within  the  policies  established 
by  the  Diocesan  Bishops;  communicate  VCC 
positions  on  public  policies  to  government 
officials,  the  media,  and  the  general  public; 
facilitate  collaboration  between  the  Board, 
its  committees  and  other  public  andprivate 

organizations;  coordinate  legislative 
advocacy  network;  and  manage  staff  and 
budget.  The  executive  director's 
experience  needs  to  reflect:  education 
typically  acquired  through  a  doctorate  in 
law /political  science  or  theology/ministry 
with  significant  experience  in  the  non- 
degree  area;  five  to  ten  years  in 
government  relations  work,  including  three 
to  five  years  with  a  diocese  or  Church 
agency;  knowledge  of  Catholic  social 
teaching;  proficiency  in  lobbying;  and 
superior  communication  skills. 


Send  resume  and  letter  of  intent 
by  October  15  to: 

Rev.  Mark  Mealey,  O.S.F.S. 
Diocese  of  Arlington 
200  North  Glebe  Road,  Suite  914 
Arlington, Virginia  22203-3728 
Fax:  703-524-5028 
Email:  M.Mealey@arlingtondiocese.org 
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A  Multicultural  Institute  WORKSHOPS 

Leadership  Formation 

'Hispanic  Ministry  in  the  Third  Millennium 
'Leadership  for  a  Multicultural  Church 
and  Society 

'Language  Studies  Program 

Mobile  Team  offers  workshops  based  on 
MACC's  on-campus  programs  & 
designed  specifically  for  your  location. 

The  MACC  Bookstore  and 

Gift  shop  offers: 
♦one-of-a  kind  bilingual  &  bicultural  materials 

•unique  educational  &  cultural  items 
•speciality  items  &  gifts  •locally  designed  & 
made  liturgical  vestments  •religious  items 

For  More  Information  &  Services: 
Mexican  American  Cultural  Center 

3115  W.  Ashby  Place,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78228 
Tel:  210-732-2156  Fax:210-732-9072 

Email:  macc@maccsa.org 

Website:  www.maccsa.org  
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"Secretly  she's  miserable.  She  only  thinks 
she's  happy."  Stephanie  to  Martin:  "You're 
like  a  dog  that's  found  something  disgust- 
ing to  roll  in.  You're  ecstatic  about  how 
awful  you  can  make  yourself  feel." 
Stephanie  on  her  marriage:  "We  eat  take- 
out and  watch  TV.  We  have  extended  con- 
versations about  [their  cat]  Toulouse.  Jeff 
does  a  terrific  imitation  of  Gary  Grant.  It's 
a  good  life."  As  die  story  ends,  people 
dance  to  "The  Tennessee  Waltz,"  and  Dik 
cries  out,  "This  is  joy,  whether  you  like  it 
or  not."  I  felt  a  touch  of  terror:  is  this  our 
America? 

At  the  book's  other  end,  the  story 
"One  for  My  Baby"  offers  the  possible 
beginning  of  romance  between  Aless  and 
Patrick,  encased  in  irony  and  uncertainty. 
Scattering  his  first  wife's  ashes  on  a 
California  mountain,  he  utters  a  yoga  invo- 
cation, looses  doves  from  a  cage  (they're 
really  pigeons)  and  tries  to  sing.  Emitting 
only  "a  little  croak,"  he's  coached  by  Aless, 
then  "opens  his  mouth  again  and  does  a  lit- 
tle better."  These  words  end  the  book  and 
are,  I  suspect,  its  maximal  hope.  In 
between  these  stories  lie  other  brittle  rela- 
tionships and  marriages,  often  fueled  by 
alcohol  or  drugs  or  infidelity  or  fad-mysti- 
cism or  old  social  activism.  Such  is  The 
Good  Life,  Erin  McGraw's  acute  view  of 
young  Americans. 

Catholic  stories — or  stories  with 
Catholic  touches — make  up  over  half  of 
this  collection.  In  "A  Whole  New  Man," 
religion  is  just  a  few  passing  phrases: 
"Sweet  Jesus,"  "the  answer  to  my 
prayers,"  "Jesus  Christ,  that's  enough." 
"Daily  Affirmations"  includes  a  phone 
call  from  a  monsignor,  a  pious  mother's 


daily  Mass,  talk  about  "a  blessing"  and 
"God's  will,"  and  family  Mass  on 
Christmas.  "Ax  of  the  Apostles"  and  "The 
Penance  Practicurn"  are  more  overt, 
being  set  in  seminaries.  The  first,  a  heavy 
comedy  about  a  pudgy  priest-professor, 
his  seminarians  and  an  inflated  man- 
nequin named  Alice,  touches  on  compas- 
sion and  self-giving.  The  second  features 
conservative  seminarians,  a  Halloween 
party  and  a  botched  moral  exam.  In 
"Appearance  of  Scandal,"  Father  Marino, 
a  good  pastor,  drinks  too  much,  g*ets  too 
close  to  women,  enters  rehab  and  years 
later  still  feels  trapped  in  his  priesthood. 
(McGraw's  Catholic  lore  fails  her  in  this 
story:  Father  Marino  wears  green  vest- 
ments for  a  wedding.)  And  her  Catholic 
imagination?  Unlike  the  imaginations  of, 
say,  Ron  Hansen  or  the  late  Andre 
Dubus,  who  probe  sacrament  and  ritual 
and  motivation,  McGraw  mainly  records 
catch  phrases  or  the  surfaces  of  parish  or 
seminary  life.  I'm  not  sure  she  under- 
stands priests,  and  her  laypeople  are  often 
shallow,  with  responses  more  psychologi- 
cal than  religious. 

In  my  own  university,  I  regularly  teach 
postmodernism  for  insight  into  contempo- 
rary culture.  Though  McGraw's  tech- 
niques are  not  postmodern — using,  for 
example,  a  self-referential  structure  or  an 
unreliable  narrator — her  stories  are  filled 
with  postmodern  people  who  are  fragile, 
brittle,  unstable,  ironic.  She  knows  young 
marrieds,  Catholics  and  otherwise,  and 
makes  us  wonder  whether  cool,  distancing, 
clever  irony  is  the  style  of  our  time.  The 
answer,  I  fear,  may  be  yes. 

Joseph  J.  Feeney 


Classifieds 

Fundraising 

YOUR  NEXT  SILENT  AUCTION  should  include  a 
Hot  Air  Balloon  Ride  Gift  Certificate!  Your  I 
guests  will  have  lots  of  fun  bidding  on  this  Hot  Air 
Balloon  Ride  Gift  Certificate,  good  at  150  cities 
nationwide.  You'll  raise  funds,  and  the  high  bid- 
ders will  talk  about  their  ride  for  years.  For  a  free 
"Balloon  Ride  Silent  Auction  Kit,"  visit  our  not- 
for-profit  Web  site  or  call  1-800-SOARING,  and 
Jenna  or  Roberta  will  send  the  kit  right  out  to  you.  j 
E-mail:  Jenna@FundraisingRides.org;  Web  site:  \ 
www  .FundraisingRides.i  >rg  . 

Gift  Items 

CHRISTIAN-ORIENTED  GIFT  ITEMS  at  our  online 
shop.  Great  for  Christmas,  wedding  and  anniver- 
sary gifts.  E-mail:  OurChurchStore@yahoo.com; 
Web  site:  www.DarnGoodGoods.com. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary  j 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america-  j 
maga7.ine.0rg/iMusicstore.cfrn. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

PRINCIPAL.   St.  Joseph  Catholic  School  in 
Columbia,  S.C.,  is  accepting  applications  for  prin- 
cipal of  the  parish  elementary  school,  grades  K4-  j 
6.  With  350  students  and  a  staff  of  33,  the  school 
features  an  excellent  student-to-teacher  ratio, 
strong  foundation  in  academics  and  Catholic  spir- 
itual beliefs;  an  active  P.T.O.,  family  events,  ath- 
letics and  after-school  activities.  In  addition  to 
being  an  active  and  practicing  Catholic,  candi-  j 
dates  should  possess:   master's  degree  in  school 
administration  (or  administration  courses),  eligi- 
bility for  S.C.  elementary  principal's  certificate,  \ 
5+  years  teaching  experience  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, a  philosophy  of  inclusiveness. 

Applications  due  Oct.  6,  2004.  Send  letter  of  j 
introduction,  resume  and  three  references  to: 
Msgr.  Charles  H.  Rowland,  St.  Joseph  Church, 
3600  Devine  St.,  Columbia,  SC  29205;  e-mail: 
StJoeCHR@aol.com.  Salary  negotiable.  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact:  Mary  Kay  Rushman: 
(803)  254-7646,  ext.  8. 

THE  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  DETROIT  is  seeking  an 
experienced  administrator  to  manage  the  St.  John 
Center  for  Youth  and  Family  located  in 
Plymouth,  Mich.,  a  western  suburb  of  Detroit. 
The  Director  will  be  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment, planning,  communication  and  implements-  j 
tion  of  sponsored  programs,  conferences,  retreats 
and  workshops  offered  at  St  John  Center.  The 
successful  candidate  will  possess  strong  interper-  I 
sonal,  communication  and  decision  making  skills 
and  proven  organizational  and  administrative/- 
management  experience.  A  degree  in  religious 
studies,  preferably  with  an  advanced  degree  in 
theology  would  be  ideal.  The  individual  must  also 


Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  americamagazine.org. 

Click  on  the  book  title. 


Keep  RCIA  groups  talking  during  ttie 

Mvstogogia  period  and  beyond.  .  . 


Life  After  Sunday 

Small  group  discussion  materials  for  new  Catholics 
www.lifeaftersxinday.com/newcatholics 
1-800-473-7980 
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Letters 


be  well  grounded  in  the  magisterium  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  \Vre  offer  a  full  package  of 
excellent  benefits.  Send  a  resume  and  letter  of 
interest  to:  Human  Resources,  1234  Washington 
Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI  48226;  Fax:  (313)  237-5791; 
e-mail:  jobs@aod.org.  E.O  E. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Special  weekend 
retreat  with  Margaret  Picha,  S.S.N.D.,  and 
Michael  Laratonda,  F.M.S.,  Oct.  29-31: 
"Living  With  Balance:  Life  in  Abundance." 
Presentations,  quiet  time,  prayer  and  discus- 
sion, feature  film  on  retreat  theme.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  special  flyer,  call  (845) 
928-2213;  fax:  (845)  928-9437;  bethanyre- 
treat@frontiernet.net.  Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.rc.-net/newyork/bethany. 

OCT.  8-11,  2004,  ZEN  PRACTICE  integrating 
Christian  lite,  prayer  and  liturgy — Robert  E. 
Kennedy,  S.J.  Silent  meditation,  weeklong 
retreat  with  formal  instruction  and  teaching. 
Cushions  and  chairs  provided.  The  retreat  begins 
with  dinner  at  5:30  and  ends  with  lunch  at  noon. 
Cost  is  $255.  Please  send  a  $60  deposit  to:  St. 
Ignatius  Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown  Road, 
Manhasset,  NY  11030.  For  inquiries  about  zen, 
contact:  roconnell8@aol.com.  Also  see  www. 
kennedyzen.org.  and  www.inisfada.net. 

Workshops 

STARTING  A  MISSION  PROGRAM  for  full-time 
volunteers  or  lay  missioners?  Catholic  Network 
of  Volunteer  Service  (C.N.  VS.),  a  resource  cen- 
ter for  over  200  domestic  and  overseas  lay  volun- 
teer mission  programs,  is  hosting  two  FORMA- 
TION WORKSHOPS  for  groups 
discerning/planning  the  initiation  of  a  volunteer 
program  or  for  new  staff  of  existing  programs. 
Will  explore  all  you  need  to  know.  Experienced 
facilitator.  Excellent  handout  materials. 
Opportunity  to  network  with  like-minded  per- 
sons. Dates:  Jan.  20-23,  2005,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  March  10-13,  2005,  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.  Workshop  cost  is  $475;  Lodging  is  $90. 
Attendance  is  limited  to  20  persons  per  work- 
shop. For  information  or  a  registration  brochure, 
please  contact:  Myrtle  Washington,  C.N.V.S. 
Formation  Workshops,  6930  Carroll  Avenue, 
Suite  506,  Takoma  Park,  MD  20912.  Ph:  (301) 
270-0900,  ext  19;  e-mail:  mwashington®- 
cnvs.org;  or  visit  our  Web  site  for  a  brochure: 
www.cnvs.org. 
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Try  to  Imagine 

While  admiring  the  nuanced  article 
"American  Catholics  and  the  State" 
(8/2),  one  hopes  that  someday  our  leg- 
islators, with  their  degrees  and  postur- 
ing, will  view  our  society  through  the 
eyes  of  the  world's  people.  Try  to 
imagine  the  most  primitive,  illiterate, 
unlettered  trihespeople  on  earth  sud- 
denly seeing  our  society  of  same-sex 
"marriages"  and  legalized  abortion. 
They  would  be  horrified.  They  would 
think  we  were  crazy. 

They  would  know  a  man  is  a  man 
and  a  woman  is  a  woman  and  they 
would  reverence  the  miracle  of  birth. 

Our  nation  may  yet  self-destruct. 

(Rev.)  George  P.  Carl  in 
Harper,  Tex. 

Educated  Military 

In  Terry  Golway's  column  "Redrafting 
America"  (8/2),  he  states:  "The  inequity 
of  sacrifice  in  the  war  on  terror  has 
inspired  some  to  call  for  a  return  to  the 
draft.  And  they  do  not  mean  the  draft 
of  the  Vietnam  era,  where  exemptions 
from  service  were  disgraceful  indeed, 
but  the  draft  of  the  World  War  11  era, 
where  the  rich  served  along  with  the 
poor,  the  famous  with  the  unknown." 

The  following  was  published  in 
VFW  Magazine  for  April  1997: 

During  World  War  II  college 
deferments  were  common,  and 
the  A.S.T.P.  was  specially  insti- 
tuted for  students,  many  of 
whom  remained  in  school  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and 
never  heard  a  shot  fired. 

The  Vietnam  fighting  force 
was  by  far  the  best  educated  and 
egalitarian  military  force  in 
America's  history.  In  World 
War  II  only  45  percent  of  the 
troops  had  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma. During  the  Vietnam  War 
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almost  80  percent  of  those  who 
enlisted  had  high  school  diplo- 
mas and  the  percentage  was 
higher  for  draftees,  even  though 
at  the  time  only  65  percent  of 
military  age  males  had  a  high 
school  diploma. 

Proportionately,  three  times 
as  many  college  graduates 
served  in  Vietnam  than  in 
World  War  II. 

Though  the  notion  still  per- 
sists that  those  who  died  in 
Vietnam  were  mostly  members 
of  a  minority  group,  it's  not 
true.  About  5  percent  of  K.I.A.'s 
were  Hispanic  and  12.5  percent 
were  black — making  both 
minorities  slighdy  underrepre- 
sented  in  their  proportion  of 
draft-age  males  in  the  national 
population  at  that  time. 

I  offer  this  passage  as  a  corrective  to 
Mr.  ( ;<     ,i\ 's  impressii  >ns  a  inceming 
\V(  trlil  War  1 1  am  I  Vietnam  draftees. 

R.  F.  Donohue 
So.  Daytona,  Fla. 
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Momentous  Import 

The  damage  to  Catholic  family  life  and  its 
dimensions,  as  revealed  in  the  statistics 
published  in  Signs  of  the  Times  on  Aug. 
2,  may  even  surpass  die  sexual  abuse  scan- 
dal as  a  pastoral  problem  of  momentous 
import.  A  close  examination  of  the  figures 
reveals  that  approximately  half  the  mar- 
riages of  Catholics  are  outside  the  church. 
Why  is  die  beautiful  Catholic  wedding 
ceremony  avoided? 

There  is  a  clash  between  the  perspec- 
tives of  the  young  faithful  and  those  of  the 
chanceries  and  tribunals,  who  are  influ- 
enced by  the  burden  of  marriage  cases. 
These  officials  make  the  rules  that  many 
young  people  perceive  as  arbitrary  hoops 
to  jump  through  and  an  infringement  on 
their  prerogative  to  judge  and  plan  their 
lives.  Well-meant  care  to  block  invalid 
marriages  often  has  die  opposite  effect. 
They  are  multiplied. 

More  trust  in  the  conscience  of  the 
parties  about  freedom  to  marry  would  do 
more  good  than  harm.  The  six-month 
waiting  period  also  comes  across  as  heavy- 
handed.  Much  of  the  mandatory  premar- 
riage instructions  would  be  more  effective 
after  marriage.  A  tourist's  appetite  to  know 
more  about  a  country  is  whetted  when  he 
is  on  the  spot.  This  might  stem  Catholic 
divorces,  which  now  vary  little  in  number 
from  the  general  population.  More  trust  in 
pastors  and  the  faithful  would  be  welcome. 

Little  help  has  been  sought  from  avail- 
able, skilled  sociologists  to  study  the  for- 
mation of  policies  and  measure  their 
impact.  To  ignore  the  problem  as  it  now 
exists  would  be  unconscionable,  exponen- 
tially so. 

Aid  besides,  how  can  we  increase 
vocations  in  diis  milieu? 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

Bankruptcy's  Impact 

I  enjoyed  very  much  "An  Uncertain 
Path,"  by  Fred  J.  Naffziger  (8/2).  It 
pointed  out  very  well  what  a  significant 
step  the  declaration  of  bankruptcy  by  a 
diocese  may  be:  nothing  less  than  a  whole 
new  era  of  church-state  relations  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 

But  I  have  a  question  for  Professor 
Naffziger,  an  issue  he  did  not  broach  in 
the  article.  Would  the  condition  of 
bankruptcy  have  any  impact  on  labor 
relations  within  the  diocese?  For  exam- 


ple, if  the  teachers  of  Catholic  schools  in 
the  diocese  decided  to  unionize,  would  a 
bankruptcy  court  have  any  say  in  that 
matter? 

Matthias  Neuman,  O.S.B. 
Beech  Grove,  Ind. 

Beanie,  Cape  and  Collar 

Never  have  I  felt  so  alienated  from  the 
church  I  love  as  I  did  after  reading  the 
Signs  of  the  Times  on  Aug.  16.  First,  we 
are  given  more  of  the  same-old,  same-old 
words  about  femininity:  we  women  have 
great  dignity,  but  we  should  never  desire 
the  priesthood,  and  we  should  appreciate 
feminine  values  of  listening,  humility, 
understanding  and  caring.  It  would  be 
wonderful  if  we  could  see  those  same  val- 
ues appreciated  and  practiced  by  our 
dominant  and  domineering  male  hierar- 
chy. 

Then  I  was  exposed  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  fawning  all  over  George  W. 
Bush  because  he  claims  to  build  a  "cul- 
ture of  life"!  What  dreamers  they  are, 
when  Bush's  policies  include  such  death 
culture  as  war,  the  death  penalty,  lack  of 
care  for  the  poor  and  weak.  And  they  say 
that  the  president  has  restored  moral 
integrity  to  the  office  of  the  presidency, 
as  if  the  only  morality  were  sexual  moral- 
ity. 

Then  the  bishops  want  to  make  sure 
that  no  lay  person  would  dare  serve  in  an 
office  without  an  affirmation  of  church 
teachings,  once  again  on  abortion,  con- 
traception and  homosexual  relations. 

There  is  a  consistent  pattern  here, 
easy  to  identify,  because  all  of  those 
speaking  are  men  dressed  in  outmoded 
fashions — from  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger's  red  beanie  to  the  knights' 
capes  and  hats  and  Robert  Vasa's  collar 
and  pectoral  cross.  By  their  clothes  you 
shall  know  them?  Is  this  really  the  church 
of  Jesus  Christ? 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Sad  Letters 

America  continues  to  give  me  hope  that 
the  work  of  Vatican  II  will  come  to 
fruition.  Therefore  it  is  a  source  of  sad- 
ness to  read  letters  attacking  America  for 
being  too  liberal  (7/19).  Perhaps  we 
should  all  look  up  the  word  liberal  in  the 
dictionary,  as  did  Anna  Quindlen  in 
Newsweek  8/9):  "favoring  proposals  for 


reform,  open  to  new  ideas  for  progress, 
and  tolerant  of  the  ideas  and  behaviors  of 
others;  broad-minded."  From  this  78- 
year-old  Catholic,  thank  you  for  your  lib- 
eral editorializing. 

Carol  French-Corbett 
Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Hope  for  a  Better  World 

The  article  "Countless  Small  Victories," 
by  Randy  Young,  (7/19)  about  the 
Maryknoll  Lay  Missionaries  was  inspir- 
ing. During  their  three-and-a-half  year 
commitment  they  are  changing  the  lives 
of  many  poor  people,  serving  as  doctors, 
teachers,  builders,  catechists  and  environ- 
mentalists, to  name  a  few  of  their  pro- 
grams. It  was  also  good  to  learn  that 
whole  families  are  volunteering  and  serv- 
ing in  various  countries.  They  are  truly 
making  this  a  better  world. 

Regina  Licaneli 
East  Hanover,  N.J. 

Now  Is  the  Future 

After  reading  intently  and  putting  togeth- 
er the  article  "Servant  Leadership,"  by 
Carl  Koch  (7/5),  and  the  Of  Many 
Things  column  by  Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J., 
(8/2);  and  while  recognizing  the  glacial 
speed  of  the  church  hierarchy  in  compre- 
hending the  sexual-abuse  problem,  I  sug- 
gest that  America  magazine  (with  the 
help  of  a  donor)  provide  a  free  reprint  of 
"Servant-Leadership"  to  all  cardinals  and 
bishops.  This  theme  would  be  for  serious 
study  and  implementation  in  the  21st 
century  in  their  dioceses.  A  major  charac- 
teristic of  servant  leaders  is  awareness. 
The  hierarchy  is  not  very  good  at 
addressing  gradual  change  until  a  crisis 
occurs. 

This  is  particularly  pertinent  when 
participants  in  the  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  lay  talent  at  the  "Church  in 
America  Leadership  Roundtable  2004," 
held  on  July  9-10  in  Philadelphia,  were 
"surprised  that  the  power  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  was  so 
limited  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
make  binding  decisions  on  a  national 
level." 

Now  (which  is  the  future)  is  definite- 
ly the  time  for  the  theme  of  servant  lead- 
ership in  the  image  of  Jesus  to  re-emerge 
in  the  body  of  Christ,  for  church  leaders. 

Hal  Albergo 
Freehold,  N.J. 
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The  Word 

Faith  or  Hope? 

Twenty-seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Oct.  3,  2004 

Readings:  Heb  1:2-3;  2:2-4;  Ps  95:1-2,  6-9;  2  Tm  1:6-8,  13-14;  Lk  17:5-10 

"Increase  our  faith"  (Lk  17:5) 


WE  DON'T  HEAR  MUCH 
about  faith  nowadays, 
except  faith  in  ourselves. 
Ours  is  a  culture  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-determination.  However, 
if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  will 
have  to  admit  that  we  are  all  burdened 
with  a  measure  of  self-doubt — not  neces- 
sarily the  unhealthy  kind  of  self-doubt,  but 
an  acknowledgment  that  we  cannot  always 
do  whatever  we  set  out  to  accomplish. 

A  New  Testament  writer  tells  us  that 
"faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for" 
(Heb  11:1).  Just  what  does  this  mean?  The 
catechism  makes  clear  distinctions 
between  faith  and  hope,  telling  us  that  faith 
is  belief  in  divine  truths  and  hope  is  trust  in 
God.  The  Bible  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand these  religious  sentiments  in  quite 
this  way.  In  fact,  if  we  look  carefully  at  pas- 
sages that  speak  of  faith  or  hope,  we  will 
find  that  faith  means  reliance  on  or  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  hope  is  expectation  of  a 
better  future. 

The  readings  for  today  offer  us  three 
glimpses  into  what  the  Bible  means  by 
faith.  When  the  apostles  ask  Jesus  to 
"increase  our  faith,"  he  gives  them  an 
example  of  the  power  of  faith.  He  claims 
that  even  a  little  bit  of  it  can  work  marvels. 
But  what  it  is  we  are  not  told.  The  story 
that  follows  is  meant  to  encourage  faithful- 
ness, not  faith  itself.  However,  there  is  a 
connection  between  being  faithful  to  one's 
responsibilities  and  living  by  faith.  If  "faith 
is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,"  then 
perhaps  faithfulness  means  that  we  contin- 
ue to  live  this  assurance  even  in  difficult 
circumstances.  Faith,  then,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  faithfulness;  and  faithfulness 
strengthens  faith. 

In  the  second  reading,  Paul  admonish- 


dianne  bergant,  C.S.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


es  Timothy  to  remain  steadfast  in  his  testi- 
mony to  the  Lord.  The  faith  of  which  he 
speaks  is  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  fulfilment 
of  the  promises  of  God.  While  there  is  def- 
initely assurance  in  this  kind  of  faith,  it  is 
more  than  assurance  of  things  hoped  for.  It 
is  assurance  in  what  has  already  taken 
place,  namely,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
This  assurance  is  the  basis  of  Christian 
commitment.  It  is  because  of  such  assur- 
ance that  Paul  can  say,  "God  did  not  give 
us  a  spirit  of  cowardice."  hi  other  words, 
faith  not  only  enables  us  to  be  faithful;  it 
also  strengthens  us  to  be  courageous. 

The  vision  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk  is 
one  of  terror  and  destruction.  The  people 
are  already  close  to  despair.  The  prophet 
exclaims  in  agony:  "How  long,  O  Lord?  I 
cry  out  and  you  do  not  listen."  There  are 
no  words  of  comfort  in  this  passage. 
Instead,  the  prophet  is  told  to  write  down 
the  vision  to  be  preserved  for  future  gener- 
ations. Perhaps  they  will  learn  from  the 
suffering  endured  by  their  ancestors.  The 
reading  ends  on  a  cryptic  note:  "the  just 
one,  because  of.. .faith,  shall  live."  The 
Hebrew  word  probably  refers  to  faithful- 
ness. The  prophet  maintains  that  the  righ- 
teous or  just  one  is  steadfast  in  faithfulness, 
even  in  the  midst  or  violence  and  destruc- 
tion, and  this  faithfulness  assures  life. 

Taken  together,  these  readings  speak 
to  that  part  of  us  that  knows  that  we  are 
not  really  self-sufficient.  They  assure  us 
that  we  are  not  expected  to  be.  Despite  the 
remarkable  abilities  we  may  possess,  we 
are  really  only  limited  creatures,  unable  to 
manage  completely  the  world  in  which  we 
live.  But  the  readings  do  not  suggest  that 
we  do  nothing  and  simply  wait  for  God  to 
take  over.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely 
in  the  face  of  our  limitations  that  we  must 
rely  on  God  as  we  work  to  fulfil  our 
responsibilities.  St.  Augustine  told  us  to 
"pray  as  though  everything  depended  on 
God,  and  work  as  though  everything 


depended  on  you." 

The  prayer  found  in  the  responsorial 
psalm  captures  these  sentiments  as  well. 
There  God  is  characterized  as  a  sturdy 
rock  and  a  caring  shepherd,  surely  worthy 
of  our  confidence.  We  are  reminded  of 
how  our  religious  ancestors  in  the  wilder- 
ness failed  to  trust  in  God,  despite  the 
marvels  that  God  was  performing  for 
them.  Today  is  our  day.  Will  we  listen  to 
the  voice  of  God?  Or  will  we  too  harden 
our  hearts? 

The  readings  demonstrate  how  faith 
is  indeed  "assurance  of  the  things  hoped 
for."  In  Jesus,  God  has  already  fulfilled 
the  promises,  promises  that  untold  as  we 
live  out  our  lives.  Though  we  are  often 
caught  up  in  violence  and  destruction,  we 
must  be  courageous,  because  our  lives 
give  testimony  to  the  faith  in  Christ  Jesus 
to  which  we  are  committed.  We  may  not 
live  to  see  the  tension  around  us  resolved, 
but  we  cannot  succumb  to  the  cowardice 
of  despair.  With  the  help  of  God,  faith 
the  size  of  a  mustard  seed  can  uproot 
mighty  trees,  can  dismantle  the  engines 
of  war,  can  reconcile  warring  parties.  H 
we  cannot  accept  this,  it  might  be  1 
because  we  really  do  not  have  this  kind  of  ° 
faith.  Only  total  reliance  on  God  and  ^ 
unstinting  commitment  to  the  responsi-  Z 
bilities  of  life  will  guarantee  us  the  bless-  "* 
ings  that  God  has  promised. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•Which  holds  more  weight  for  you, 
reliance  on  God  or  reliance  on  human 
ingenuity  and  planning? 

•  Ask  God  to  keep  you  faithful,  espe- 
cially in  the  midst  of  difficulties. 

•  Pray  the  psalm  response  slowly,  ask- 
ing God  to  fill  you  with  the  kind  of 
assurance  you  need. 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


IN  the  sprinc;  OF  2002,  thinking 
it  would  be  fun,  I  offered  to  take 
over  a  sixth  grade  CCD.  class 
in  the  Bronx  for  another  Jesuit 
who  had  an  unexpected  conflict. 
Maybe  it  was  a  case  of  bright-eyed 
suburban  boy  meets  already  world- 
wearied  urban  sixth  graders.  Or  maybe 
it  was  simply  the  fact  that  they  were 
sixth  graders.  But  I  soon  found  I  had 
set  for  myself  an  impossible  task. 
Despite  my  experience  in  youth  min- 
istry and  education,  I  struggled  to 
teach  my  12  students  something,  any- 
thing, each  week. 

I  arrived  each  week  with  some  cre- 
ative strategy  to  keep  their  attention. 
The  "Ten  Commandments  rap"  was 
perhaps  my  most  successful.  But  when 
asked  later  to  name  the  command- 
ments, they  could  come  up  with  only  a 
few.  Other  approaches,  which  had 
worked  well  for  me  in  other  class- 
rooms, were  received  unenthusiastical- 
ly and  often  seemed  to  invite  disrup- 
tive behavior. 

Ironically,  the  thing  I  found  the 
most  boring  seemed  most  effective — 
reading  from  the  book.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  to  read  something  was  to 
learn  it,  even  if  you  can't  answer  any 
questions  about  it  later.  Reading  also 
offered  them  a  safe  way  to  participate. 
Some  would  pretend  not  to  be  able  to 
read  well,  trying  to  be  funny  or  fearful 
of  appearing  too  smart. 

The  greatest  challenge  was  how 
they  treated  each  other.  Every  week  I 
gave  some  variation  of  the  "respect 
one  another"  speech,  often  at  high  vol- 
ume. Their  language  was  more  suited 
to  "The  Sopranos"  than  a  sixth-grade 
classroom.  I  adopted  a  three-strikes 
rule  in  this  regard,  so  as  not  to  have  to 
throw  out  half  the  class  each  week. 
One  student's  variation  on  "Honor 
your  father  and  mother"  was  so  pro- 
fane (I'll  leave  it  to  your  imagination), 
I  had  no  choice  but  to  eject  him  from 
class  and  speak  to  his  parents.  This,  to 
my  embarrassment,  required  me  to 
draw  on  the  most  colorful  of  the 
Spanish  vocabulary  I'd  learned  in 
Mexico,  to  explain  to  his  parents  what 
he  had  said.  Though  for  many  their 
ome  life  spoke  just  the  opposite,  still 
ited  that  if  they  learned  nothing 


else,  they  should  realize  that  to  treat 
one  another  with  such  disrespect  was 
simply  wrong. 

Demoralized  by  the  experience,  I 
began  to  believe  that  this  was  the  only 
thing  that  they  had  learned  and, 
gauging  by  their  continued  abusive 
behavior,  they  had  not  learned  very 
well.  When  asked  what  they  had 
learned  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
could  offer  only  obvious  lessons  like, 
"Jesus  died  on  the  cross."  My  15 
weeks  with  them  appeared  a  failure. 

Since  then  I  have  rewritten  that 
history  over  and  over  again  in  my 
mind,  hoping  to  find  the  formula  for 
success,  what  could  have  made  a  dif- 
ference. But  I  have  also  realized  that 
perhaps  I  was  too  hard  on  myself,  and 
on  them.  How  could  they  forget  all 
my  ranting  and  raving  about  respect? 
Even  if  unreceptive  now,  perhaps  one 
day  they  will  recall  that  their  priest- 
to-be  teacher  thought  it  pretty 
important,  even  essential. 

My  reflections  have  helped  me  to 
see  not  only  what  went  wrong,  but 
what  went  right.  One  day,  for 
instance,  they  were  challenged  by  the 
notion  that  God  loves  us,  whether  we 
want  God  to  or  not.  Can't  God,  some 
of  them  suggested,  choose  who  to 
love  and  who  not  to?  No,  I  insisted, 
God  cannot  not  love  any  person;  God 
loves  everyone,  unconditionally.  To 
this  came  the  astute  and  timely 
response  of  one  student:  "Does  that 
mean  God  loves  Osama  bin  Laden?" 
Yes,  I  said,  as  hard  as  it  might  be  to 
imagine,  and  as  evil  as  he  might  be, 
God  loves  him  too.  There  were 
protests,  but  even  my  sixth  graders 
could  see  the  logic. 

So  they  had  learned  something. 
They  were  challenged  by  the  wonder- 
ful and  confounding  truth  of  God's 
love.  They  were  reassured  that  if  God 
could  love  Osama  bin  Laden,  God 
could  love  them  too,  no  matter  what; 
that  God's  love  is  boundless,  tran- 
scending race,  religion  and  sin.  God 
loved  each  of  them,  their  cranky 
Jesuit  teacher  and,  yes,  Osama  Bin 
Laden  too.  For  kids  growing  up  in  the 
Bronx  after  Sept.  1 1,  2001 ,  maybe  this 
was  the  most  important  lesson  of  all. 

Mark  Mossa,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

Leave  No 
School  Behind 

NO  ONE  HAD  TO  TELL  THE  DELEGATES  at 
the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association  that 
Catholic  schools  aim  to  help  their  stu- 
dents become  true  Christians.  But  that  is 
not  all  they  are  supposed  to  do.  At  the  pontifical  Mass  that 
opened  the  meeting,  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  July  1907, 
Archbishop  Sebastian  G.  Messmer  reminded  the  conven- 
tioneers that  Catholic  schools  also  serve  the  common  wel- 
fare by  "making  good,  honest,  efficient  citizens." 

For  more  than  150  years,  however,  publicly  adminis- 
tered schools  have  had  a  monopoly  on  public  funding.  The 
general  acceptance  of  this  practice  began  to  shift  slightly 
with  the  publication  in  1983  of  A  Nation  At  Risk:  The 
Imperative  for  Educational  Reform.  Like  a  fire  bell  in  the 
night,  this  report,  by  the  federally  sponsored  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  warned  that  a 
"rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  was  eroding  the  nation's  schools 
and  threatening  "our  very  future  as  a  nation  and  a  people." 

The  36-page  booklet  avoided  saying  explicidy  that  it 
was  talking  about  public  schools,  but  that  was  clear.  Well 
before  1983,  a  series  of  studies  had  shown  that  Catholic 
schools  were  more  successful  than  public  schools,  especially 
in  educating  lower  income  students. 

Ever  since  A  Nation  At  Risk  rattled  faith  in  public  edu- 
cation, successive  presidents,  along  with  Congress,  state 
legislatures  and  big-city  mayors,  have  vowed  to  speed  up 
the  school  reform  movement.  Two  strategies  have  seemed 
particularly  promising,  because  they  provide  alternatives  to 
failing  schools.  These  are  voucher  programs  and  the  special 
brand  of  self-governed  public  schools  known  as  charter 
schools.  Both  these  innovative  forms  were  hit  by  sharp 
blows  last  month. 

Voucher  programs  make  it  possible  for  poor  families 
whose  children  are  marooned  in  wretched  public  schools  to 
pay  the  tuition  in  good  nonpublic  schools,  including  reli- 
gious schools.  In  2002  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  just 
such  a  program  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Since  1999,  Florida  has  had  a  carefully  tailored  voucher 
program  for  disadvantaged  students.  On  Aug.  16  a  Florida 
appeals  court,  while  professing  sympathy  for  "children 
trapped  in  sub-standard  schools,"  ruled  that  the  state's  con- 
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stitution  forbids  the  use  of  these  vouchers  for  attendance  at 
a  church-related  school.  That  decision  is  currendy  being 
appealed  to  the  Florida  Supreme  Court. 

Charter  schools  are  more  numerous  than  voucher  pro- 
grams, since  they  cannot  be  accused  of  offending  against 
the  First  Amendment.  The  first  charter  school  was  set  up 
in  1991;  there  are  now  approximately  3,000  of  them  in  38 
states,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  about  800,000. 

Former  President  Bill  Clinton,  who  likes  voucher  pro- 
grams as  much  as  vampires  like  holy  water,  was  fond  of 
charter  schools.  And  they  are  an  element  in  what  President 
George  W.  Bush  calls  his  blueprint  for  school  reform.  The 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  claims  to  be  friendly  to 
the  charter  concept;  but  with  friends  like  that,  the  move- 
ment needs  no  enemies.  Last  month,  the  A.F.T.  announced 
that  it  had  analyzed  a  Department  of  Education  assessment 
of  6,000  fourth  graders  in  167  charter  schools  and  had 
found  that  these  children  trail  their  counterparts  in  regular 
public  schools  in  reading  and  math. 

So  what?  The  charter  school  experiment  is  relatively 
young,  and,  as  U.S.  Secretary  of  Education  Ron  Paige 
points  out,  charter  schools  "are  schools  for  dropouts." 
They  deserve  time  to  prove  themselves.  To  be  sure,  they 
should  be  closed  if  they  are  failures,  but  so  should  conven- 
tional public  schools  that  fail. 

In  any  case,  both  voucher  programs  and  charter 
schools  are  limited  and  temporary  measures  of  reform.  To 
borrow  a  phrase  from  New  York  City's  former  Mayor 
Edward  I.  Koch,  these  devices  embody  the  bologna 
approach — change  by  one  small  slice  after  another. 

what  u.s.  schools  need  now  is  a  quantum  leap,  a  real 
transformation.  For  instance,  some  30  states  have  constitu- 
tional amendments  like  Florida's  that  ban  financial  aid  to 
religious  schools.  Those  bans  could  be  erased  just  as, 
under  federal  prodding,  legally  enforced  racial  segregation 
was  abolished. 

A  peaceful  revolution  could  be  accomplished  if  the 
United  States  followed  the  example  of  many  other  democ- 
racies, including  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Australia,  and  provided 
substantial  support  for  all  lower  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate. As  Archbishop  Messmer  would  have  said,  all  these 
schools  make  good  citizens. 

The  education  law  that  President  Bush  signed  in 
January  2002  is  nicely  called  the  No  Child  Left  Behind 
Act.  That  admirable  purpose  will  best  be  attained,  howev- 
er, if  no  school  that  meets  reasonable  standards  for  perfor- 
mance is  left  behind. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


In  Northeastern  Chad's  Heat  and  Rain,  Refugee  Graves  Are  Added  Daily 


About  1 00  graves  of  Sudanese  refugees 
line  the  cemetery  of  the  Farchana  refugee 
camp  in  northeastern  Chad.  New  bodies 
are  added  every  day,  with  most  of  the 
deceased  being  young  children  or  the 
elderlv  who  have  succumbed  to  the  harsh 
conditions  of  the  African  desert.  The 
young  adults  buried  there  are  women. 
Missing  are  the  young  men.  The  bodies 
of  those  who  were  killed  are  buried  or  left 
to  rot  throughout  the  Darfur  region  of 
neighboring  Sudan,  where  government- 
backed  Arab  militias  have  waged  a  cam- 
paign of  ethnic  cleansing  against  the  black 
Africans  who  inhabit  the  region.  "This 
cemetery  is  the  symbol  of  our  suffering," 
said  Abdullah  Abdulaye,  a  refugee. 

In  northeastern  Chad,  temperatures 
reach  130°  F.  Dirt  roads  washed  away  by 
unrelenting  rains  prevent  food  and  other 
supplies  from  reaching  the  refugees.  In 
the  Bredjing  refugee  camp  near  Farchana, 
a  team  of  about  a  dozen  men  worked  to 
dig  out  a  truck  stuck  in  sand  on  Aug.  29. 
The  truck  was  delivering  several  tons  of 
sorghum  to  the  camp  when  its  wheels 
sank  into  the  sand,  dampened  by  days  of 
heavy  rains.  In  Farchana  and  Bredjing,  the 
refugees  say  they  do  not  receive  enough 
food  and  that  their  children  suffer  from 
chronic  diarrhea  and  other  maladies. 
Their  tents  are  no  more  than  8-feet-by- 
10-feet,  with  new  arrivals — families  as 
large  as  1 1 — placed  in  4-foot-by-6-foot 
tents.  But  U.N.  officials  describe  condi- 
tions in  Farchana  as  "good." 

An  official  of  Doctors  Without  Borders 


said  30  percent  of  the  1,200  patients  the 
agency  sees  each  week  in  Bredjing  suffer 
from  chronic  diarrhea.  The  official  said 
those  numbers  were  "alarming"  and  could 
indicate  a  potential  for  more  serious  mal- 
adies, such  as  dysentery  or  cholera.  "I 
don't  believe  we  give  them  enough  food," 
said  Couldjim  Madibe,  camp  director  of 
Farchana  and  an  employee  of  the  lgcal 
Caritas  office,  known  by  its  French 
acronym,  Secadev.  "We  want  to  give 
them  more  food,  but  we  can't.  We  have 
to  work  within  the  [U.N.]  guidelines,"  he 
said.  Those  guidelines  include  per-per- 
son-per-day  servings  of  425  grams  of 
cereal,  usually  sorghum;  50  grams  of 
beans;  25  grams  of  a  corn-soy  mix;  25 
grams  of  oil;  15  grams  of  sugar;  and  5 
grams  of  salt. 

There  are  more  than  12,000  refugees 
in  Farchana.  In  Bredjing,  the  numbers 
have  swelled  to  more  than  40,000,  and 
more  refugees  arrive  every  day.  There  are 
about  200,000  Sudanese  refugees  in  Chad 
and  one  million  more  displaced  within 
Sudan.  The  United  Nations  estimates 
that  about  30,000  to  50,000  people  have 
been  killed  since  early  2003.  The  World 
Health  Organization  said  on  Aug.  3 1  that 
in  Darfur  hepatitis  cases  have  increased 
because  of  insufficient  clean  water  and 
poor  sanitary  conditions,  with  more  than 
2,400  cases  and  more  than  40  deaths 
reported  since  late  May.  In  Chad,  about 
30  deaths  have  been  linked  to  hepatitis, 
the  U.N.  agency  reported. 

Sudan  is  under  intense  international 


pressure  to  control  the  Arab  militias, 
known  as  the  Janjaweed.  A  U.N.  dead- 
line to  improve  the  situation  in  Darfur 
expired  on  Aug.  30,  leaving  Sudan  facing 
international  sanctions.  The  United 
Nations  says  the  humanitarian  crisis  in 
Darfur  is  the  world's  worst. 

Farchana  was  the  first  refugee  camp 
for  Sudanese  in  Chad.  Now  1 1  camps 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  U.N.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  and  other 
unofficial  camps  have  been  established 
along  the  Chad-Sudan  border. 

Abdulaye  said  he  arrived  at  Farchana 
in  late  May.  He  fled  his  village  of 
Guerendi  in  February  during  a  late-night 
ambush  by  the  Janjaweed  and  govern- 
ment forces.  He  drew  lines  in  the  sand  to 
describe  how  Sudanese  soldiers  in  vehi- 
cles surrounded  his  village  while  the 
Janjaweed  on  camels  attacked. 
Government  aircraft  shot  at  fleeing  vil- 
lagers. "If  you  succeed  in  escaping,  the 
planes  follow  and  shoot  at  you,"  he  said. 
His  story  is  similar  to  those  other 
refugees  and  displaced  people  have  been 
telling  humanitarian  aid  workers  for 
months.  Sometimes  the  government  air- 
craft dropped  bombs  on  villages,  fol- 
lowed by  a  militia  raid.  Others  say  the 
Janjaweed  arrived  first,  with  government 
aircraft  finishing  the  job. 

Haoua  Ahmat  was  sleeping  when  the 
Janjaweed  attacked  her  village  in 
December.  She  awakened  when  a  bullet 
ripped  through  her  right  leg.  She  said  a 
militia  member  began  firing  indiscrimi- 
nately through  a  window  of  her  home. 
"It  was  dark;  he  didn't  know  what  he  was 
shooting  at.  Wmen  the  Janjaweed  arrive, 
they  shoot  at  anything  that  moves,"  she 
said.  Eventually  she  crawled  out  of  the 
house,  and  her  elderly  father  dragged  her 
to  safety.  The  two  wandered  across  the 
desert  for  20  days  before  reaching  the 
Chad  border.  Ahmat  was  taken  to  a 
U.N.  clinic  in  Adre,  Chad;  her  right  leg 
was  amputated  below  the  knee. 

Many  of  the  refugees  interviewed  at 
Farchana  said  they  wanted  to  return 
home,  but  they  realized  it  might  be  a 
long  time  before  peace  is  restored  to 
Darfur.  Reining  in  the  Janjaweed  is  not 
enough,  they  said;  those  who  committed 
crimes  against  refugees  must  be  pun- 
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ished,  and  displaced  Sudanese  should  be 
repaid  for  possessions  lost.  "Where  are 
our  animals?  Where  are  our  posses- 
sions?" Abdulaye  asked.  "How  do  we 
forget  what  we  witnessed?  People  killed 
by  planes,  women  and  children  shot. 
How  do  we  forgive  such  a  thing?  It  is 
clear  in  my  mind,  I  want  revenge,"  he 
said.  "Every  day  we  are  dying  as  a  peo- 
ple," Abdu  Gammar  said  on  Aug.  28  as 
he  pointed  to  the  grave  of  a  young 
mother  buried  earlier  that  morning  in 
Farchana. 


rights  abusers.  The  trial  was  less  about 
getting  money,  he  said,  and  more  about 
warning  foreign  human  rights  abusers 
that  the  United  States  is  "no  safe  haven" 
for  them. 


Romero  Hearing  Seen  as 
Curbing  Impunity 

A  U.S.  district  court  judge  in  Fresno, 
Calif,  ruled  that  Alvaro  Saravfa,  a  retired 
Salvadoran  air  force  captain  who  had  been 
living  in  Modesto,  Calif.,  hired  and  paid 
the  murderer  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero.  Judge  Oliver  W.  Wanger  called 
the  archbishop's  murder  a  "crime  against 
humanity."  In  the  civil  suit,  Saravfa, 
whose  current  whereabouts  are  unknown, 
was  ordered  to  pay  $10  million  in  dam- 
ages to  an  unnamed  relative  of  the  arch- 
bishop. The  lead  attorney  for  the  relative 
called  the  hearing  part  of  a  worldwide 
effort  to  end  the  impunity  of  human 
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CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  COUNT.  More  than  1,000  Catholic  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  United  States  have  closed  or  consoli- 
dated over  the  last  20  years.  Most  of  the  schools  are  located 
in  suburban  and  rural  areas. 


Archbishop  Burke 
Promises  Letter  on  Voting 

Reacting  to  recent  media  reports  diat  he 
has  "generated  confusion  and  frustration," 
Archbishop  Raymond  L.  Burke  of  St. 
Louis  announced  that  his  pastoral  letter 
on  voting  will  be  published  Oct.  1 .  In 
radio  and  newspaper  interviews  in  June, 
Archbishop  Burke  said,  "It's  objectively 
wrong  to  vote  for  a  pro-choice  politician" 
and  that  Catholic  voters  who  did  so 
"would  need  to  confess  diat  sin."  But  in  an 
interview  published  on  Sept.  2  in  The  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  archbishop  said 
that  he  wanted  to  "articulate  the  matter  as 
fully  as  possible"  because  of  confusion 
about  his  earlier  statements. 

Describing  a  distinction  outlined  in 
June  by  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  prefect 
of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  die  Faith,  Archbishop  Burke 
said  a  Catholic  who  opposes  abortion 
could  vote  for  a  candidate  who  supports 
keeping  abortion  legal  "lor  w  hat  are  called 
proportionate  reasons." 

In  a  memorandum  to  die 
U.S.  bishcips  in  mid-June, 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  said,  "A 
Catholic  would  be  guilty  of  for- 
mal cooperation  in  evil,  and  so 
unworthy  to  present  himself  for 
holy  Communion,  if  he  w  ere  to 
deliberately  vote  tor  a  candidate 
precisely  because  of  the  candi- 
date's permissive  stand  on  abor- 
tion and/or  euthanasia.  When  a 
Catholic  does  not  share  a  can- 
didate's stand  in  favor  of  abor- 
tion and/or  euthanasia,  but 
votes  for  diat  candidate  for 
other  reasons,  it  is  considered 
remote  material  cooperation, 
which  can  be  permitted  in  the 
presence  of  proportionate  rea- 
sons." 

Archbishop  Burke  said  in  the 
Sept.  2  Post-Dispatch  interview 
that  "if  the  reasons  are  really 
proportionate,  and  the  person 
remains  clear  about  his  or  her 
opposition  to  abortion,"  a 


Catholic  could  vote  for  a  politician  who 
supported  abortion.  "The  sticking  point  is 
this — and  this  is  the  hard  part,"  the  arch- 
bishop added:  "What  is  a  proportionate 
reason  to  justify  favoring  the  taking  of  an 
innocent,  defenseless  human  life?  And  I 
just  leave  that  to  you  as  a  question.  That's 
die  question  that  has  to  be  answered  in 
your  conscience.  What  is  the  proportion- 
ate reason?" 


A  relative  mourns  during 
funeral  services  on  Sept. 
in  Beslan,  Russia. 


News  Briefs 

•  A  third  federal  judge,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Richard  Kopf,  has  ruled  the  law 
prohibiting  the  procedure  known  as  par- 
tial-birth abortion  is  unconstitutional. 
The  cases  are  expected  to  be  appealed 
eventually  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

■Ml  •  Pope  John  Paul 
I  II  said  the 
takeover  of  the 
Russian  school  in 
the  North  Ossetia 
province  town  or 
Beslan  was  a  "vile 
and  heartless  act 
of  aggression 
against  defense- 
less children  and 
families." 

•  The  presidents  of  two  Catholic  health 
care  organizations  and  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  U.S.  bishops'  conference  urged 
members  of  Congress  to  protect  a  con- 
science clause  in  a  pending  appropriations 
bill.  A  letter  to  members  of  the  House  on 
Sept.  3  urged  their  support  for  a  section 
of  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Healdi  and  Human 
Services  that  allows  health  care  providers 
to  decline  to  provide  abortions  without 
risking  the  loss  of  federal  funding. 

•  The  man  who  sponsored  Oregon's 
statute  allowing  sex-abuse  lawsuits  to  be 
pursued  many  years  after  the  crimes  says 
die  law  was  distorted  by  the  courts  before 
it  was  used  in  cases  against  the 
Archdiocese  of  Portland.  Kevin  Marinix, 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  Republican 
Party,  said  the  legislation  he  carried  to 
unanimous  approval  in  1991  was  meant  as 
a  tool  to  help  victims  get  justice  from 
their  abusers  after  years  of  suppressing 
horrible  memories.  He  had  no  intention 
of  opening  employers  or  institutions  to 
liability,  he  said. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


A  Gross  Campaign 

\£l  1  £  These  tactics  are  designed  to 
provoke  disgust... to  keep  voters  home.' 


EVERY  ELECTION  CYCLE,  it 
seems,  brings  new  evidence 
that  politics  is  an  ignoble 
profession  not  worthy  of  the 
average  citizen's  active  par- 
ticipation. 

This  year's  voter  turnoff  is  breathtak- 
ing in  its  audacity  and  downright  cruelty. 
John  Kerry,  a  man  who  volunteered  for  a 
war  he  could  have  evaded — as  so  many 
young  men  did,  including  the  last  two 
presidents — has  found  himself  tarred  as  a 
virtual  traitor  and  a  fake  war  hero.  And 
those  who  have  tried  to  smear  Kerry  have 
direct  ties  to  a  V\  Tute  House  populated 
with  men  who  found  a  way  to  avoid  ser- 
vice in  Vietnam. 

This  gross  campaign  of  character 
assassination,  financed  and  coordinated 
by  fiiends  and  allies  of  President  Bush,  is 
so  offensive  that  many  would-be  voters 
might  be  inclined  to  throw  up  their 
hands,  shake  their  heads  in  disgust  and 
stay  home  on  Election  Day. 

And  that  is  preciselv  the  intended 
reaction.  In  the  cold,  cynical  world  of 
political  consultants,  these  tactics  are 
known  as  voter  suppression.  They  are 
designed  to  provoke  such  disgust  among 
marginal  voters — that  is,  voters  whose 
allegiance  cannot  be  predicted — that 
they  will  simply  stay  home  rather  than 
soil  themselves  with  a  tainted  process. 

Political  consultants  prefer  small 
turnouts  to  large  ones.  The  smaller  the 
turnout,  the  easier  it  is  to  control  the 
result.  Small  turnouts  mean  that  only 
true  believers  are  going  to  the  polls. 
Large  turnouts  bring  in  all  sorts  of  vari- 
ables that  scare  the  professional  political 
consultant  and  often  foil  plans  for  a  con- 
trolled, predictable  result. 

It  is  in  President  Bush's  interest  to 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 

Observer. 


suppress  the  votes  of  Americans*  who 
might  be  inclined  to  vote  for  John  Kerrv, 
or  whose  votes  simplv  cannot  be  predict- 
ed. By  slandering  Kerry,  the  president's 
allies  are  not  trying  to  move  votes  from 
the  Democratic  to  the  Republican  col- 
umn. They  are  trying  to  keep  would-be 
Kerry  voters  at  home. 

Taking  their  cue  from  a  group  of 
Vietnam  veterans  financed  by  a  Texas 
ally  of  the  president,  right-wing  talk 
show  hosts  told  audiences  that  John 
Kerry  was  a  fraud  who  did  not  deserve  his 
three  Purple  Hearts,  his  Silver  Star  and 
his  Bronze  Star.  I  had  the  misfortune  of 
tuning  into  one  show  in  which  the  host 
responded  to  a  caller  who  spoke  highly  of 
Kerry's  courage  under  fire  by  challenging 
the  very  idea  that  the  Democrat  had 
actually  been  shot  at.  "Was  he  shot  at?" 
the  host  said.  "I  don't  know  that." 

For  a  moment,  I  entertained  the  fan- 
tasy that  this  discussion  actually  was 
focused  on  George  W.  Bush's  uneventful 
stint  in  the  Texas  Air  National  Guard. 
But  no;  the  conversation,  if  you  can  call  it 
that,  was  about  John  Kerry's  time  in 
Vietnam.  Was  he  shot  at?  Well,  we  just 
don't  know  for  sure,  do  we?  He  could  be 
making  the  whole  thing  up!  Do  we  know 
if  he  really  carries  shrapnel  in  his  body,  as 
he  says?  Has  anybody  seen  the  X-rays? 
And  what  about  that  so-called  Silver  Star 
and  alleged  Bronze  Star?  Are  we  really 
supposed  to  believe  that  a  liberal 
Democrat  from  Massachusetts  actually 
put  his  life  in  danger  for  the  sake  of  oth- 
ers? Please! 

It  is  astonishing  that  a  man  who 
served  his  country  in  wartime  would  be 
subjected  to  these  vile  slanders.  It  is 
enraging  that  those  who  slander  Kerry 
are  doing  so  in  the  service  of  men  who 
made  sure  they  never  heard  a  shot  fired 
in  anger  during  the  Vietnam  years — men 
like   the   vice   president,   who  once 


explained  his  lack  of  service  by  saying  he 
had  "other  priorities"  as  a  young  adult. 
Don't  we  all. 

After  weeks  of  horrible  invective 
directed  at  Kerry,  President  Bush  finally 
spoke  up  and  said  that  his  opponent  had 
served  honorably  and  had  not  lied  about 
his  service.  It  seemed  as  if  the  president 
were  taking  the  high  road,  but  in  fact,  the 
damage  had  been  done.  Polls  showed 
that  Kerry  lost  ground  during  the  smear 
campaign. 

John  Kerry  is  not  the  first  politician 
on  the  wrong  end  of  a  libel,  nor,  regret- 
tably, will  he  be  the  last.  In  1992  some 
left-wingers  in  the  media  raised  questions 
about  George  H.  W.  Bush's  record  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  suggesting  that  per- 
haps he  was  not  die  hero  pilot  he  claimed 
to  be.  That,  too,  was  false.  And 
Democrats  w  on  no  points  for  civility  in 
their  campaign  to  block  Robert  Bork 
from  becoming  a  Supreme  Court  justice 
during  the  Reagan  years. 

But  it  is  hard  not  to  notice  that 
George  W.  Bush  has  had  to  battle  two 
legitimate  war  heroes — John  McCain  in 
2000  and  John  Kerry  in  2004— and  both 
have  been  smeared.  It  is  hard  not  to  con- 
clude that  some  people  attached  to  the 
Bush  administration  define  real  patrio- 
tism as  loyalty  to  the  ruling  family,  not  as 
devotion  to  country  and  certainly  not  to 
conscience. 

The  strident  tone  of  today's  talk- 
show  politics  has  help  set  the  stage  for 
campaigns  like  that  directed  against 
Kerry.  The  Vietnam  veterans  who 
accused  Kerrv-  of  faking  his  wounds  and 
exaggerating  his  battlefield  exploits  knew 
that  the  news  channels  would  devour  this 
story  because  it  provided  a  distraction 
from  substance,  which  so  often  makes  for 
boring  television.  The  producers  and 
anchors  who  facilitated  these  smears 
deserve  as  much  blame  as  a  White  House 
that  refused  to  call  off  the  dogs  until  they 
had  done  dieir  odious  work. 

I  do  not  expect  many  readers  to  feel 
sorry  for  John  Kerry  ,  and  I  know  that 
many  have  profound  differences  with  him 
on  life  issues.  But  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  even  the  senator's  critics  approve  of 
personal  attacks  on  the  record  of  a  man 
who  served  his  country  with  valor  during 
a  time  of  war.  Terry  Golway 
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"To  know  you 
are  an  instrument 
of  God's  healing 
is  an  incredible 
feeling.55 
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They  are  their  own  breed,  modern  and  unapologetically  Catholic. 


Both  Gen-Y  and  Catholic 


BY  MARK  MOSSA 


sx'T  he  sooo  CUTE!"  coos  Amy.  She  is  not  talking  about  some  fraternity  boy 
she's  in  love  with.  She's  melting  over  John  Paul  II  chanting  a  Latin  hymn  on  a 
CD  she  has  brought  with  her  on  retreat.  Only  the  pope  is  that  kind  of  cute. 

Even  after  15  years  of  w  orking  with  young  people,  such  moments  still  strike 
me  as  odd.  Yet,  odd  as  it  may  seem,  I  hesitate  to  label  Amy  a  freak  or  even  a  con- 


servative (though  she  might  be  happy  to  describe  herself  as  such).  I  know-  Amy,  and  com- 
ing from  her  this  is  not  odd.  She's  one  of  the  many  college  students  I  meet  from  day  to 
day,  each  searching  for  God  in  his  or  her  own  way.  WTien  it  comes  to  things  Catholic, 
she  may  be  extreme  and  at  times  even  closed-minded,  but  not  more  than  many  other 
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What  good  could  I  do  them  if  I  didn't  start  there?  So 
n  what  we  know  of  such  students  is  not  who  they  really 
but  who  we  imagine  them  to  be  (usually  either  someone 
i  thinks  as  we  do,  hence  worthy  of  praise,  or  someone 
» thinks  the  opposite,  and  so  subject  to  our  criticism) — 
unique  individuals  with  names,  just  some  predeter- 
ed  set  of  character  traits  and  opinions.  But  in  my  expe- 
ce,  things  are  much  more  complicated  than  that.  Let  me 
jduce  you  to  some  of  my  students. 
Some,  like  Amy,  were  easy  to  get  to  know.  Physically 
osing,  vocal  and  passionate,  like  a  town  crier  she  led  the 
rt  to  rouse  the  whole  campus  to  celebrate  the  25th 
iversary  of  John  Paul  IPs  pontificate. 
Phe  mouse-like  and  gentle  Tara,  while  physically  and 
peramentally  the  opposite  of  Amy,  was  just  as  serious 
at  her  faith  and  especially  fierce — though  in  a  gentle 
— in  her  promotion  of  pro-life  causes. 
[  thought  I  had  Alex,  a  freshman,  pegged  as  far  too  seri- 
rigid  and  kind  of  scary  (this  was  prompted  by  his  graph- 
:planation  of  why  Dante's  Inferno  was  his  favorite  book), 
by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  one  of  the  more  relaxed 
open  of  the  group.  Alex  even  surprised  us  all  by  being  a 
list  in  a  sorority  contest.  When  asked,  "What's  your 
■rite  pick-up  line?"  he  told  how  he  would  kneel  down 
:  to  a  pretty  girl  in  church  and  ask,  "Confess  here  often?" 
Peter,  an  introverted  aspiring  folk-singer/rock  star  was 
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ing  from  her  this  is  not  odd.  She's  one  of  the  many  college  students  I  meet  from  day  to 
day,  each  searching  for  God  in  his  or  her  own  way.  When  it  comes  to  things  Catholic, 
she  may  be  extreme  and  at  times  even  closed-minded,  but  not  more  than  many  other 
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students  at  a  Catholic  college  or  university.  The  difference 
is  that  other  students  are  extreme  about  things  like  alcohol, 
sex,  their  studies  (sometimes)  and  maybe  even  social  justice. 
Many  of  us  who  work  at  universities  are  accustomed  to  see- 
ing these  extremes  as  normal  and,  in  the  case  of  the  last  two, 
even  laudable.  Yet,  while  we  are  inclined  to  forgive  the  stu- 
dents these  "normal"  obsessions,  we  sometimes  tend  to  see 
the  love  for  the  pope  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Catholic  faith 
expressed  by  students  like  Amy  as  weird  and  even  danger- 
ous. 

Amy  is  one  of  the  more  enthusiastic  members  of  a  group 
of  traditionally  minded  students  I  began  working  with  this 
year.  When  I  walked  into  their  first  meeting  last  year, 
attended  by  40  students,  I  wondered  how  I  would  be 
received.  Would  it  be  as  the  "liberal  Jesuit,"  of  whom  some 
of  them  had  been  taught  to  be  suspicious,  sent  perhaps  to 
disabuse  them  of  their  faulty  notions  about  Catholicism? 
They  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  I  had  been  much  like 
them  during  my  college  years,  struck  by  the  newness  of 
things  I  had  not  been  previously  taught  about  my  faith, 
eager  to  know  and  put  into  practice  what  it  meant  to  be 
Catholic,  zealous  and,  yes,  sometimes  extreme  and  closed- 
minded. 

i  had  no  agenda  for  my  work  with  them.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
to  know  them,  and  I  hoped  they  would  want  to  get  to  know 


me.  What  good  could  I  do  them  if  I  didn't  start  there?  So 
often  what  we  know  of  such  students  is  not  who  they  really 
are,  but  who  we  imagine  them  to  be  (usually  either  someone 
who  thinks  as  we  do,  hence  worthy  of  praise,  or  someone 
who  thinks  the  opposite,  and  so  subject  to  our  criticism) — 
not  unique  individuals  with  names,  just  some  predeter- 
mined set  of  character  traits  and  opinions.  But  in  my  expe- 
rience, things  are  much  more  complicated  than  that.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  some  of  my  students. 

Some,  like  Amy,  were  easy  to  get  to  know.  Physically 
imposing,  vocal  and  passionate,  like  a  town  crier  she  led  the 
effort  to  rouse  the  whole  campus  to  celebrate  the  25  th 
anniversary  of  John  Paul  lis  pontificate. 

The  mouse-like  and  gende  Tara,  while  physically  and 
temperamentally  the  opposite  of  Amy,  was  just  as  serious 
about  her  faith  and  especially  fierce — though  in  a  gentle 
way — in  her  promotion  of  pro-life  causes. 

I  thought  I  had  Alex,  a  freshman,  pegged  as  far  too  seri- 
ous, rigid  and  kind  of  scary  (this  was  prompted  by  his  graph- 
ic explanation  of  why  Dante's  Inferno  was  his  favorite  book), 
yet  by  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  one  of  the  more  relaxed 
and  open  of  the  group.  Alex  even  surprised  us  all  by  being  a 
finalist  in  a  sorority  contest.  When  asked,  "What's  your 
favorite  pick-up  line?"  he  told  how  he  would  kneel  down 
next  to  a  pretty  girl  in  church  and  ask,  "Confess  here  often?" 

Peter,  an  introverted  aspiring  folk-singer/rock  star  was 
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harder  to  get  to  know,  but  at  his  concerts  he  became  more 
transparent.  His  songs  betrayed  w  hat  he  was  thinking  about. 
In  the  spring  semester,  he  took  my  ethics  class,  which  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  serious  issues,  like  the  Iraq 
war,  and  not  so  serious  ones,  like  our  common  interest  in 
superheroes. 

A  Iary,  quiet  and  unassuming,  with  a  dry  sense  of  humor, 
participates  in  the  group's  meetings,  sings  in  the  choir  for 
Mass,  and  joined  us  for  both  the  protest  at  the  School  of  the 
Americas  and  our  alternative  Alardi  Gras  mission  to  Mexico. 

Laura,  though  devout,  is  far  from  the  stereotypical 
prude.  She  is  petite,  her  language  peppered  (more  like 
sauced)  with  the  word  "like."  In  appearance,  she  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  other  young  women  her  age,  except 
that  her  form-fitting  baby-T's  frequendy  earn-  announce- 
ments like,  "Man-  is  my  homegirl." 

Christopher  was  this  year's  homecoming  king,  and  he  is 
trying  to  bring  back  the  80's  "popped  collar"  fashion. 

Jessica,  who  struggles  with  her  relationships  in  a  dys- 
functional family,  wants  certainty  for  herself  and  everybody 
else.  She  got  married  this  year  and  speaks  enthusiastically 
about  her  X.F.P.  classes.  Without  the  confidence  of  her  faith, 
her  personal  struggles  might  have  kept  her  from  getting  this 
far.  On  her  wedding  day,  just  after  graduation,  she  lit  up  the 
church  with  her  smile  and  raised  her  arms  in  triumph. 

This  is  not  the  homogeneous  group  one  might  expect 


(their  names,  by  the  w^ay,  have  been  changed  to  protect  their 
privacy),  and  you'd  be  surprised  that,  while  sharing  certain 
affinities,  they  are  as  different  in  their  individual  opinions 
and  beliefs  as  they  are  in  character.  This  becomes  apparent 
during  our  meetings,  which  consist  of  reflection  and  con- 
versation about  the  coming  Sunday's  Gospel,  as  well  as  a 
discussion  focused  on  some  aspect  of  the  church's  teaching. 
The  latter  is  usually  presented  by  the  students.  Some  limit 
themselves  to  material  right  out  of  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  others  explore  their  topic  in  more 
creative  ways.  Despite  their  seriousness,  a  few  manage  to 
make  the  presentation  comical  (albeit  in  a  kind  of  nerdy 
way)  with  "Saturday  Night  Live"-styie  dialogues  and  puns 
using  religious  terminology,  funny  more  for  being  deliber- 
ately bad  than  for  their  cleverness. 

For  the  Gospel  reflection,  a  different  Jesuit  priest  is  invit- 
ed each  week.  I  made  gende  suggestions  that  a  lay  person, 
perhaps  from  the  religious  studies  faculty,  might  be  O.K. 
once  in  a  while.  But  so  far  the  only  exception  the  group  has 
made  was  to  invite  a  soon-to-be-priest  (me),  once.  And  my 
clever  (I  thought)  take  on  the  Gospel — Jesus  pulling  a  "bait 
and  switch"  on  the  ambitious  James  and  John  (Can  you  drink 
the  cup?  Wink,  wink) — was  only  tepidly  received.  They  pre- 
fer a  more  straightforward,  academic  approach.  They 
showed  more  excitement  at  a  later  meeting  about  my  decid- 
edly drier  review  of  the  history  and  significance  of  priesdy 
celibacy  and  its  place  in  the  context  of  our  common  vocation 
to  chastitv — which  might  have  been  a  snoozer  with  another 
crowd. 

Our  lively  discussions  reveal  that  while  some  find  in 
church  teaching  easy  answers,  others  really  struggle.  But  no 
matter  how-  they  may  differ  in  their  commitment  to  various 
interpretations  of  church  teaching,  what  always  comes 
through  is  their  love  for  the  church  and  enthusiasm  about 
being  Catholic.  I'm  reminded  of  my  own  youthful  vigor  for 
the  church,  which  sowed  the  seeds  of  my  Jesuit  vocation. 

As  for  their  presumed  aversion  to  "liberal  Jesuits,"  the 
way  they  admire  and  include  a  variety  of  Jesuits  in  their  con- 
versation and  activities  seems  to  suggest  otherwise.  This 
does  not  mean  they  are  never  critical,  but  I  find  them  much 
more  accepting  and  patient  with  us  than  we  more  mature 
Catholics  often  are  with  them.  One  of  my  favorite  moments 
with  them  occurred  the  night  some  of  them  arrived  at  the 
meeting  very  troubled.  It  was  pro-life  awareness  week. 
Although  they  had  earlier  that  week  adorned  our  statue  of  St. 
Ignatius  Lovola  with  a  T-shirt  that  said,  "My  mother  chose 
life,"  someone  had  now  replaced  it  with  one  that  simply  said 
"Choice."  Campus  security  told  them  they  could  do  nothing 
about  it.  Certain  that  Ignatius  would  not  be  keen  on  pro- 
moting that  cause,  and  not  wanting  any  of  them  to  get  in 
trouble,  I  climbed  up  and  removed  the  T-shirt.  Suddenly,  I 
was  the  hero,  not  for  being  liberal  or  conservative,  but  just 
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for  being  my  Catholic  and  Jesuit  self. 

With  these  students,  I  have  learned  this  year  to  question 
the  inclination  to  see  them  as  strange  or  dangerous.  It  pains 
me  to  see  how  some  of  my  colleagues  do  not  appreciate  these 
students  I've  grown  to  love.  Their  devotion  and  eagerness  to 
do  what  God  wants  (as  they  understand  it)  is  often  met  with 
suspicion  and  consternation.  They  can  become  scapegoats 
for  people's  animosities  toward  conservatism,  especially 

Alex  won  a  contest  with  his 
favorite  pick-up  line:  ' Confess 
here  often?' 

heightened  on  a  college  campus.  And  I  have  grown  weary  of 
being  congratulated  for  the  great  sacrifice  I  have  made  in 
choosing  to  be  with  these  students.  They  are  not  perfect; 
they  don't  have  it  all  figured  out.  They're  adolescents,  after 
all.  But  should  they  be  disdained  and  spoken  of  in  negative, 
hushed  tones  because  they  prefer  to  kneel  at  Mass,  even  in 
the  absence  of  kneelers?  Yes,  they  make  us  uncomfortable 
with  their  questioning,  sometimes  because  they  are  arrogant 
and  impertinent  when  they  do  it.  And  we  should  call  them 


on  that.  But  sometimes  it's  because  they  are  right. 

my  experience  this  past  year  has  taught  me  a  few  things. 
When  it  comes  to  these  students,  ultimately  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  who  is  on  the  right  or  the  left,  or  even  who's 
right  or  wrong,  but  of  who  they  are  and,  to  invoke  the  old 
Baltimore  Catechism,  who  made  them.  The  biggest 
detractors  of  these  students  were  those  who  had  made  no 
effort  to  get  to  know  them.  The  prejudices  against 
them  are  born  of  old  fights,  old  animosities  and  anx- 
ieties that  too  much  love  for  the  institutional  church 
will  somehow  force  us  through  a  time-warp  back  to 
the  1930's.  That  may  be  the  desire  of  some  of  the 
Baby  Boomers,  but  that's  not  what  these  young  peo- 
ple want.  Rather,  they  want  to  be  connected  to  their 
Catholic  tradition  in  an  age  when  it  sometimes 
seems  we  are  meant  to  apologize  for  it.  Perhaps  they  have 
a  rosary  tucked  in  their  pocket  next  to  their  cellphones  and 
P.D.A.'s,  but  these  are  21st-century  kids.  They  have  never 
known  a  time  without  John  Paul  II,  the  Internet,  vernacu- 
lar liturgy  or  the  pop  singer  Madonna,  even  if  they  are 
more  partial  to  the  mother  of  God.  They  are  their  own 
new  breed,  thoroughly  modern  and  unapologetically 
Catholic — which  you  will  find  out  for  yourself,  when  you 
get  to  know  them.  ^ 
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s  Half  Em 


esiis  not  allowed  to  tell  adolescents  things 
they  don't  want  to  hear? 


BY  JAMES  J.  DiGIACOMO 


AT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  CULT  PHENOMENON  in 
the  1970s,  Rabbi  Maurice  Davis,  an  experienced 
deprogrammer,  reflected  on  his  experience  help- 
ing young  people  return  to  their  families  and 
mainstream  society.  He  observed  that  most  of  them  were 
dropouts  from  mainline  churches  and  synagogues,  and  that 
what  they  had  in  common  was  a  search  for  idealism,  com- 
munity and  a  sense  of  belonging.  Thirty  years  later,  the 
challenge  Rabbi  Davis  posed  to  organized  religion  still  pro- 
vides a  yardstick  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  youth  min- 
istry in  today's  church.  Are  religious  educators  providing  for 
the  next  generation  of  Catholics  the  kind  of  instruction  and 
enlightenment  that  leads  to  conviction  and  commitment? 
Ask  anyone  in  the  field,  and  he  or  she  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  simple  answer.  Depending  on  your  focus,  you  will  see 
the  glass  as  half  empty  or  half  full. 

Do  the  students  enrolled  in  Catholic  institutions  experi- 

JAMES  J.  DiGIACOMO,  S.J..  an  internationally  known  religious 
educator,  is  the  author  of  many  books  and  articles,  including 
Mission  Possible:  Fifty  Years  in  Religious  Education,  published 
earlier   this   year   by   the    National    Catholic  Educational 

Association. 


ence  their  education  as  a  call  to  idealism?  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  that  they  do.  Administrators  and  faculty  as 
a  whole  see  their  task  as  not  only  preparing  young  people  to 
do  the  world's  work  but  also  as  promoting  good  citizenship 
and  passing  on  a  desire  to  make  the  world  a  better  place. 
Service  programs  require  students  to  engage  in  hands-on 
altruism,  sharing  their  gifts  with  younger  children,  senior 
citizens  and  others  in  need.  Religion  textbooks  support 
Christian  values,  promote  morally  responsible  attitudes  and 
behavior  and  lay  out  the  church's  teachings  on  social  justice. 
Retreats  encourage  communication  and  sensitive  interac- 
tion as  ways  of  improving  the  quality  of  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships in  the  school.  These  are  all  positive  developments . 
that  point  to  a  glass  at  least  half  full. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good  reason  to  wonder  if  the 
impact  of  these  efforts  is  more  than  skin  deep.  There  are  so 
many  elements  in  the  dominant  culture  that  work  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Consumerism  defines  the  human  person  f 
in  terms  of  possessions,  power,  pleasure  and  prestige;  and  < 
success  is  equated  with  conspicuous  consumption.  Do  our  § 
young  people  perceive  the  shallowness  of  this  way  of  life?  s 
How  many  hope  for  something  better?  t 

Then  there  is  what  James  Fow  ler  has  called  the  domi-  < 
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mint  myth  of  consumer  culture — that  you  should  experi- 
ence whatever  you  desire,  own  whatever  you  want  and 
relate  intimately  with  whomever  you  wish.  The  organs  of 
mass  culture  inculcate  the  values  underlying  diis  myth  with 
such  power  and  insistence  that  a  countercultural  religious 
message  has  a  hard  time  even  getting  a  hearing,  much  less 
making  an  impact.  Many  of  those  in  our  care,  as  well  as  their 
parents,  value  Catholic  education  simply  as  a  vehicle  of 
upward  mobility.  They  barely  suspect  that  it  might  offer  an 
alternative  vision  of  life.  From  this  perspective,  the  glass 
looks  at  best  half  empty. 

A  Call  to  Idealism 

To  break  through  this  miasma  of  moral  mediocrity,  we 
would  have  to  present  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  an  unmis- 
takable challenge — indeed,  as  a  call  to  idealism.  But  this  is 
not  so  easy.  The  God  of  prophetic  religion,  the  one  who 
challenges  our  assumptions  and  makes  demands,  who 
denounces  sin  and  calls  to  righteousness,  is  not  popular 
today.  He  would  not  be  welcome  in  many  religion  class- 
rooms and  youth  retreats.  He  lost  his  standing  long  ago 
and  was  dismissed  as  a  fire-and-brimstone  leftover  from 
the  Old  Testament.  Much  more  acceptable  is  the  warm, 
loving  deity  who  does  not  make  junk,  who  never  gets 
cranky  or  tries  to  scare  anyone,  who  wants  no  one  to  feel 
guilty  and  prefers  that  everyone  have  a  positive  self-image. 
Teachers  and  retreat  directors  who  present  this  friendlier 
God  have  a  much  better  chance  of  eliciting  the  kind  of 
enthusiastic  youthful  response  that  guarantees  adults  emo- 
tional satisfaction.  Jesus  is  an  appealing  figure,  mainly 
because  he  plays  the  role  of  friend,  the  one  that  is  so 
important  to  adolescents.  But  is  he  allowed,  like  a  real 
friend,  to  tell  them  things  they 
don't  want  to  hear? 

Young  people  today  are 
growing  up  in  a  society  that 
shrinks  from  being  judgmental. 
Many,  both  old  and  young, 
believe  that  the  function  of  reli- 
gion is  to  offer  affirmation  and 
encouragement,  but  not  criti- 
cism We  rightly  assure  them  of 
Gods  unconditional  love,  but 
many  take  this  to  mean  that  he 
loves  them  so  much  that  he 
doesn't  care  what  they  do.  Such 
a  God  fits  comfortably  in  a  pro- 
choice  world.  The  presentation 
of  Jesus  is  often  rather  one- 
dimensional  too.  The  accept- 
ing, gentle,  tolerant  Jesus  is  a 
popular  fixture  in  peer  presen- 


tations during  youth  retreats.  Less  well  known,  indeed  a 
rather  well-kept  secret,  is  the  Jesus  we  meet  in  the 
Gospels:  the  man  of  uncompromising  honesty  who  reveals 
people  to  themselves  and  calls  to  decision,  who  summons 
to  sacrifice,  who  cuts  through  rationalization  and  self- 
deception  and  is  unflinching  in  his  condemnation  of  dis- 
honesty and  hypocrisy.  He  repeatedly  describes,  in  fright- 
ening imagery,  the  destructive  consequences  of  sin.  But 
these  Gospel  passages  never  make  it  among  the  readings 
chosen  for  student  group  liturgies.  It  is  this  Jesus  whom 
young  people  need  to  meet,  if  they  are  ever  to  confront  the 
contradiction  between  much  of  contemporary  culture  and 
their  most  generous  instincts.  Genuine  idealists  do  not  see 
the  world  through  rose-colored  glasses.  They  tell  it  like  it 
is. 

Rabbi  Davis's  young  cult  members  were  also  looking 
for  community  and  a  sense  of  belonging.  The  cults  were 
very  skillful  at  providing  these  at  a  time  in  the  lives  of 
recruits  when  their  adolescent  search  for  identity  had 
reached  a  critical  point.  On  the  brink  of  adulthood  and 
independence,  they  lacked  clear  goals  and  direction,  an 
interiorized  set  of  values  and  a  feeling  of  connectedness. 
The  cults  offered  these,  but  at  a  heavy  price.  Their  mem- 
bers submitted  to  being  enclosed  in  a  cocoon  of  isolation 
from  society,  renounced  all  healthy  critical  judgment  and 
exchanged  their  individuality  for  total  security.  This  artifi- 
cial existence  was  reinforced  and  made  comfortable  by  a 
community  of  peers  who  were  unceasingly  together  and 
provided  affirmation  and  acceptance.  As  far  as  we  know, 
most  members  eventually  left  the  cults.  Some  were  res- 
cued in  rather  dramatic  fashion  and  deprogrammed,  but 
the  majority  just  outgrew  the  experience.  The  cults  had 
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"That's  how.  I  asked  why. " 
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filled  a  temporary  psychological  need  that  passed  with 
time  and  maturity.  There  comes  a  point  where  young 
adults  want  to  join  a  world  peopled  by  others  besides  their 
peers. 

Temporary  Conversion 

This  leads  to  an  interesting  question  about  contemporary 
Catholic  youth  ministry.  High  school  and  college  religion 
courses,  religious  retreats  and  parish  vouth  groups  are 
certainly  very  different  from  cults.  They  do  not  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  indulge  in  the  kind  of  behavior  modification 
that  we  call  brainwashing.  But  they  do  share  one  trou- 
bling characteristic  with  cults.  Their  effectiveness  is  often 
temporary  and  lacks  lasting  impact  on  minds  and  hearts. 
Even  the  most  successful  leaders  in  youth  ministry7 
acknowledge  a  troubling  limitation.  The  enthusiasm  of 
teens  and  young  adults  for  religious  expression  in  com- 
munal prayer  and  worship  does  not  seem  to  last  bevond 
the  peer  experience.  They  do  not  bring  their  vitality  to 
the  adult  community  by  participating  in  the  church's 
sacramental  life  or  sharing  their  other  gifts,  including 
their  capacity  for  creativity  and  leadership.  As  a  result, 
Masses  in  the  parish  look  more  and  more  every  year  like 
senior  citizen  get-togethers.  Some  may  see  in  this  a  judg- 
ment on  the  adult  community,  but  that  would  be  too 
facile.  Not  all  parishes  are  stodgy  and  sterile;  some  of  the 
most  vibrant  still  suffer  from  a  lack  of  youthful  participa- 
tion. 

Could  there  be  some  deficiencies  in  contemporary 
religious  education  and  other  facets  of  youth  ministry 
that  might  account  for  their  disappointing  half-life?  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  in  what  positive  directions  might 
they  go  to  extend  their  effectiveness  and  make  more  last- 
ing contributions  to  church  lite? 

A  look  at  youth  retreats  may  give  us  a  clue.  Since  the 
close  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  various  forms  of 
retreats  have  grown  and  flourished  in  the  church.  They 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  and  have  gained  well- 
deserved  popularity*.  Youth-to-youth  ministry  helps 
retreatants  to  open  up  to  one  another,  remove  their 
masks  and  go  beyond  acquaintance  to  genuine  friend- 
ship. These  experiences  often  help  to  improve  the  quali- 
ty of  relationships  and  community  in  schools.  But  the 
question  arises:  Do  the  retreats  help  them  to  open  up  to 
anvone  besides  one  another?  Do  they  include  a  search  for 
the  living  God?  Is  there  a  conscious  attentiveness  to 
God's  word?  Is  there  a  spirituality  at  work  here  that  is 
open  to  transcendence  and  mystery?  At  the  end  of  many 
a  good  retreat,  they  feel  dramatically  closer  to  one  anoth- 
er. Do  they  also  feel  closer  to  God?  They  know  one 
another  much  better;  can  the  same  be  said  of  Jesus?  If 
they  don't,  can  it  be  that  their  exercise  in  promoting 
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interpersonal  relationships  is  a  laudable  secular  enter- 
prise, with  no  explicitly  religious  dimension,  Christian  or 
otherwise? 

Many  will  dispute  the  relevance  of  such  questions. 
But  consider  a  related  issue  that  has  troubled  us  for  a 
long  time.  There  are  many  young  Catholics  who  are 
unable  to  relate,  in  prayer  and  worship,  to  those  not  of 
their  own  age.  One  solution  has  been  to  have  youth  litur- 
gies responsive  to  their  needs.  These  are  routine  in  edu- 
cational institutions  and  are  arranged  in  some  parishes  as 
well.  They  meet  a  genuine  need  but  raise  questions  in 
their  turn:  Does  this  not  indicate  a  rather  limited  sense 
of  community?  One  way  or  another,  it  is  evident  that 
there  has  emerged  a  younger  generation  of  Catholics 
who  are  quite  distant  from  the  sacramental  life  of  the 
church.  Ask  them  why,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
feel  left  out,  that  sacramental  participation  is  not  for 
them  a  felt  need,  that  parish  liturgies  are  boring,  that 
they  don't  get  anything  out  of  them.  There  is  at  work 
here  a  rather  impoverished  notion  of  sacraments:  If  they 
do  not  provide  an  immediate  and  palpable  emotional 
return  on  their  investment  of  time,  as  they  did  on  those 
youth  retreats,  they  are  dispensable.  Can  religious  educa- 
tion do  anything  to  dispel  this  cloud  of  unknowing? 


Nothing  Less  Will  Do 

These  observations  and  suggestions  are  not  offered  as  sim- 
ple, cure-all  answers  to  the  problem  of  youthful  religious 
alienation;  the  issues  are  too  complex  to  admit  of  easy 
solutions.  But  they  may  provide  some  insight  and  the 
beginning  ot  a  fruitful  conversation.  Meanw  hile,  religious 
educators,  in  their  desire  for  positive  feedback,  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  stay  away  from  some  hard  sayings.  They 
have  to  persist,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  tell  young 
people  what  many  of  them  do  not  want  to  hear:  that  con- 
sumerism is  a  shallow  way  of  life,  that  religion  is  a  com- 
munity affair,  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  non-negotiable  ele- 
ment of  Christian  life,  that  you  can't  write  off  the  church 
and  call  yourself  a  Catholic,  that  God  not  only  loves  them 
but  also  makes  demands,  that  Jesus  is  more  than  a  pal,  that 
some  of  their  moral  choices  might  be  wrong,  that  premar- 
ital sex  is  not  a  right,  that  social  justice  is  not  optional,  and 
that  we  are  called  to  measure  up  to  what  God  wants,  not 
the  other  way  around. 

That's  a  big  order,  and  it  may  cost  us  some  disciples, 
but  Jesus  had  the  same  problem.  It's  a  risk  that  goes  with 
the  territory.  Nothing  less  will  do,  if  we  are  to  offer  our 
growing  children  genuine  idealism,  authentic  community 
and  a  real  sense  of  belonging  to  Jesus  Christ.  0 
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The  advice  appeared  in  a  newspaper  column 
written  by  an  interior  decorator.  A  correspon- 
dent had  asked.  "What's  the  single  least  expen- 
sive change  I  can  make  in  my  home  in  order  to 
improve  it?"  The  columnist  responded:  "Clean  the  place 
up.  Its  \irtually  free,  and  it  will  improve  your  mood  more 
than  any  other  single  change  you  can  make." 

I  thought  of  this  as  I  was  reading  essays  written  bv 


KRISTEEN  A.  BRUUN.  of  the  Gesu  Parish  in  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
"  3S  worked  in  parish  ministry  for  the  past  20  years. 


undergraduates  for  my  class,  tided  "Person  and  .Mission  of. 
Jesus  Christ."  I  had  assigned  them  to  attend  a  Holy  Week 
service  and  reflect  on  the  question.  "AMio  is  Jesus  Christ  for 
these  people?"  In  the  course  of  pursuing  their  "research,*" 
thev  experienced  a  panorama  of  liturgical  practices:  some 
eood.  some  bad  and  some  really  ugly.  Unbeknownst  to  | 
them,  their  papers  also  identified  the  single  least  expensive  r 
change  parishes  can  make  in  liturgy  in  order  to  improve  it.  = 
To  mv  surprise,  my  20-something  students"  basic  saris-  | 
faction  with  liturgical  services  did  not  depend  on  the  quali-  = 
ty  of  the  music  or  the  preaching,  which  only  received  men-  < 
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tion  when  they  moved  toward  one  extreme  or  the  other 
("fabulous"  or  "awful").  They  also  did  not  discuss  the  inad- 
equate sound  systems.  Nor  did  they  notice  correct  or  incor- 
rect liturgical  posture  or  who  filled  the  Communion  cups. 

The  practice  that  to  the  greatest  extent  determined 
whether  or  not  they  considered  their  experience  to  be  pos- 
itive was  simple  hospitality.  If  they  were  greeted  at  the  door 
and  handed  a  worship  aid,  if  the  people  they  sat  with  smiled 
at  them  and  moved  over  for  them,  if  they  could  see  that  the 
members  of  the  community  enjoyed  being  with  each  other 
before  and  after  the  service  (even  if  no  one  spoke  to  them, 
because  they  were  strangers) — these  things  made  all  the  dif- 
ference. 

None  of  this  requires  in-depth  personal  interaction.  It 
does  not  even  require  coffee  and  donuts.  People  don't  go  to 
church  expecting  to  be  invited  home  for  brunch  or  to  have 
someone  offer  to  pay  off  their  car  loans  or  sponsor  them  in  a 
treatment  program.  Yet  they  often  feel  insecure  about 
approaching  a  new  church,  unsure  of  what  to  do,  wishing  to 
avoid  social  embarrassment.  The  simple  presence  of  greeters 
saying  hello  at  the  door  relieves  an  immense  amount  of  social 
anxiety.  At  the  least,  it  means  there  is  an  identifiable  person 
who  can  direct  a  guest  to  the  rest  rooms.  It  may  symbolize 
even  more.  As  one  student  wrote,  "Walking  into  church  you 
are  greeted  from  both  directions,  almost  bombarded  with 
kindness  by  ushers  and  the  priest." 


Several  papers  mentioned  die  presence  of  the  priest 
greeting  worshipers  at  the  door,  not  hidden  until  the  service 
began.  Student  comments  indicated  that  it  is  worth  the  time 
it  takes  for  the  pastor  to  arrange  for  odiers  to  handle  the  last- 
minute  liturgical  setup  so  that  he  can  take  a  visible  stand  at 
one  of  the  doors.  Having  the  presider,  or  others,  say  good- 
bye at  the  door  was  also  mentioned. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  such  a  practice.  Like  cleaning 
the  place  up,  it  is  virtually  free,  requiring  no  capital  ouday. 
Oh,  you  can  invest  in  some  snazzy  "Greeter"  badges  if  you 
want  to.  But  that  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  in 
die  effectiveness  of  the  practice.  It  does  not  require  theolog- 
ical compromise  by  the  right  or  the  left.  It  does  not  call  for  an 
additional  staff  member,  a  revised  catechetical  program  or 
chancery  authorization.  Except  for  suggesting  that  the  priest 
stand  at  the  door  before  and  after  the  service,  it  does  not  add 
much  to  the  time  demands  already  placed  on  overburdened 
parish  leaders. 

So,  if  it  is  such  a  simple  and  valuable  practice,  why  isn't 
everyone  already  doing  it?  My  experience  at  two  parishes 
that  decided  to  implement  a  greeter  program  while  I  was 
on  the  staff  suggests  the  following.  First,  and  simplest, 
people  who  are  already  members  of  the  parish  are  com- 
fortable coming  there,  so  they  tend  not  to  realize  the 
impact  the  ministry  of  hospitality  has  on  newcomers, 
guests,  people  testing  the  waters  and  those  less  well  con- 
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nected  to  the  core  group  at  the  heart  of  every  parish. 
These  churchgoers  have  already  broken  the  ice,  found  the 
restrooms  and  the  nursery,  volunteered  or  not  volun- 
teered. They  have  decided  on  their  level  of  interaction.  In 
other  words,  the  people  who  will  answer  this  call  to  min- 
istry are  not  the  people  who  need  it. 

Second,  forming  a  hospitable  community  calls  for  a  cul- 
tural paradigm  shift,  which  may  be  simple  but,  of  course,  is 
never  easy.  Catholics,  perhaps  more  than  others,  have  a  tra- 
dition of  privatizing  their  faith.  They  often  remind  me  of 
die  members  of  a  local  country  community  who  feel  no 
need  of  signs  on  their  network  of  back  roads:  if  you  don't 
know  where  you  are,  you  shouldn't  be  driving  on  this  road 
in  the  first  place.  When  called  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
ministry  of  hospitality,  they  often  feel  as  if  they  are  being- 
asked  to  shift  their  focus  to  something  nonessential.  There 
is  also  a  certain  amount  of  anxiety  associated  with  welcom- 
ing a  stranger.  In  many  other  situations,  keeping  to  our- 
selves is  one  way  that  we  protect  ourselves  from  unwanted 
attentions.  It  requires  a  conscious  effort  to  change  this  atti- 
tude at  the  church  door.  But  it  is  worth  it. 

Becoming  a  hospitable  community  does  not  require 
giving  up  quiet  prayer  after  Communion,  but  it  calls  for 
being  aware  of  the  people  around  you  and  smiling  at  the 
person  who  joins  you  in  the  pew,  even  if  he  or  she  is  push- 
ing vou  out  of  "your"  place.  When  it  comes  to  a  general 
impression  of  hospitality,  how  people  act  toward  one 


another  before  and  after  the  service  is  just  as  important  as 
being  greeted  at  the  door.  As  one  student  paper  said:  "If 
anyone  was  taking  the  message  of  Jesus  with  them  as  they 
departed,  they  were  doing  so  in  their  own  hearts.  People 
did  not  express  any  great  joy  or  exuberance."  Contrast  that 
remark  with  the  description  of  another  community:  "After 
the  service,  everyone  looked  sort  of  refreshed  and  rejuve- 
nated. There  were  smiles  on  their  faces  and  there  was 
happy  chatter  among  the  crowd  as  they  were  leaving  the 
church."  Carried  to  extremes,  an  introverted  culture  may 
even  become  a  scandal,  as  witness  the  following  comment: 
"There  was  no  one  at  the  front  greeting  each  of  us  as  a 
family.  The  sad  thing  about  everything  was  that  not  one 
young  person  except  for  me  and  my  family  gave  up  our 
seats  for  the  old  people  and  the  disabled.  There  were  so 
many  of  them  standing  in  the  back  with  us." 

Wal-Mart  does  not  have  greeters  at  the  door  because 
the  management  is  theologically  committed  to  a  culture  of 
hospitality.  They  have  them  because  they  have  figured  out 
that  people  who  feel  welcome  come  back  more  often  and 
spend  more.  I'd  like  to  see  us  do  at  least  as  well  as  Wal-Mart 
in  the  hospitality  department,  so  that,  when  I  next  send  my 
young  adult  students  on  a  research  visit  to  a  church,  they 
will  all  return  discussing  the  outstanding  welcome  they 
received.  As  the  interior  decorator  said,  "It's  virtually  free, 
and  it  will  improve  your  mood  more  than  any  other  single 
change  you  can  make."  £3 
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T alking  with  college  students  about  mar- 
riage from  a  Christian  perspective — as  a  perma- 
nent, faithful,  covenantal  commitment — is  like 
swimming  against  the  tide.  These  students  have 
grown  up  in  a  society  in  which  nearly  half  of  all  marriages 
end  in  divorce.  Not  surprisingly,  they  are  fearful  that  their 
future  marriages  will  go  down  that  path,  and  some  question 
whether  lifelong  commitment  can — or  should — be  made  at 
all. 

In  addition,  students  are  bombarded  with  messages 
about  sexuality  and  relationships — indeed  messages  about 
themselves — that  seem  to  undermine  authentic  relation- 
ships, in  which  the  good  of  the  other  is  sought  and  real,  last- 
ing intimacy  is  fostered.  Think  for  a  moment  about  the  so- 
called  reality  shows  on  television  that  have  steadily  gained 
popularity.  On  many  of  these  shows,  partners  are  selected 
from  groups  of  people  (who  have  already  been  selected  by 
others)  who  are  asked  to  make  themselves  as  attractive  as 
possible  so  they  can  "win"  a  relationship.  Sex  is  often  por- 
trayed as  a  tool  to  dominate  or  to  manipulate  others.  In 
addition,  sex  is  presented  as  being  totally  disconnected  from 
emotion  and  intimacy;  persons  may  be  treated  as  things  to 
be  used  for  another's  pleasure.  These  "reality"  shows  reflect 
wider  messages  sent  by  our  culture:  persons  are  commodi- 
ties; intimacy  is  something  that  is  instant  and  that  can  be 
bought;  and  "love"  is  something  that  may  be  earned 
through  coercion  or  manipulation. 

In  many  ways,  these  shows  reflect  the  fact  that  capital- 
ism has  become  our  society's  master  narrative.  We  increas- 
ingly think  of  things  in  market  categories.  Anything  can  be 
a  commodity,  including  ourselves.  As  the  theologian  Paul 
Wadell  explains  in  Becoming  Friends:  Worship,  Justice  and  the 
Practice  of  Christian  Friendship,  the  market  mentality  has  per- 
meated even  our  understanding  of  relationships,  so  that  we 
tend  to  think  of  ourselves  and  others  as  products  rather  than 
as  persons.  Love,  then,  becomes  a  form  of  "salesmanship." 
It  is  simply  a  matter  of  selling  ourselves.  We  attempt  to 
make  ourselves  as  attractive  as  possible  so  that  odiers  might 
"invest"  in  us. 

While  we  often  get  these  cultural  messages  in  subde 
ways,  Rachel  Greenwald  unabashedly  uses  the  language  of 
the  market  in  her  bestselling  book,  Find  a  Husband  After  35: 
Using  What  I  Learned  at  Harvard  Business  School.  Here  she 
offers  a  15-step  "action  program"  that  enables  a  woman  to 
use  marketing  tactics  to  find  a  man  to  marry  in  12  to  18 
months.  Greenwald  writes,  "You,  the  reader,  are  the  'prod- 
uct,' and  The  Program  is  a  'strategic  plan'  to  help  you  'mar- 
ket' yourself  to  find  your  future  husband."  Greenwald 
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College,  De  Pere,  Wis. 
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argues  that  "finding  a  husband  effectively  is  about  applying 
business  principles  to  the  dating  process  and  marketing 
yourself.  It's  all  about  using  classic  marketing  tactics  such  as 
packaging,  branding,  advertising,  and  niche  marketing."  To 
finance  an  effective  campaign,  Greenwald  suggests  setting 
aside  a  significant  percentage  of  one's  income  (she  recom- 
mends 10  to  20  percent — the  more  you  invest,  of  course, 
the  more  likely  you  will  be  successful).  Good  business 
sense,  Greenwald  argues,  should  prompt  one  to  prioritize 
ones  investment  in  packaging.  After  all,  one  is  competing 
with  many  other  "products"  in  the  marketplace  and  there- 
fore must  ensure  that  one  is  "appealing  enough"  to  prompt 
a  purchase.  Greenwald  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  packaging 
can  be  more  important  than  the  product  itself.  According 
to  this  logic,  a  good  deal  of  attention  must  be  given  to 
appearance  in  order  to  be  attractive  to  men.  For  example, 
being  overweight  is  likely  to  lower  one's  market  value,  as  is 
appearing  and/or  acting  too  "masculine."  Not  surprisingly, 
sex  is  also  presented  by  Greenwald  as  something  that  may 
be  used  to  achieve  one's  ultimate  goal,  marriage.  It  is 
another  tool  of  manipulation  within  the  program.  In  fact, 
even*  action  and  relationship  mentioned  in  the  book  is  one 
of  utility — what  is  done  is  done  in  the  service  of  effectively 
marketing  oneself. 

More  and  more  we  are  taught  that  we  must  live  up  to 
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particular  cultural  expectations  in  order  to  earn  the  "love" 
of  another  and  be  worthy  of  investment.  "Extreme 
makeovers"  and  coercive  sexual  relationships  are  just  part 
of  the  marketing  game,  so  our  culture  tells  us.  But  as 
Christian  communities,  are  we  offering  young  people  an 
alternative  way  to  understand  themselves  and  relation- 
ships? In  People  of  the  Truth:  A  Christian  Challenge  to 
Contemporary  Culture,  Robert  Webber  and  Rodney  Clapp 
argue  that  the  Christian  church  ought  to  be  a  "diacritical 
community."  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the 
church  should  be  a  community  whose  way  of  life  is  coun- 
tercultural;*  it  ought  to  be  critical  of  whatever  is  harmful 
and  false  in  the  wider  culture  in  which  the  church  dwells. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Christian  community  ought  to  bear 
witness  to  an  alternative,  more  hopeful  and  more  authen- 
tic way  of  living  in  the  world.  Young  people  ought  to  learn 
within  Christian  communities,  through  word  and  exam- 
ple, an  alternative  way  of  envisioning  love  and  relation- 
ships, a  more  promising  way  to  envision  themselves. 

In  his  Letters  to  Marc  About  Jesus,  Henri  Nouwen  writes 
movingly  about  the  sad  efforts  we  make  as  human  beings 
to  prove  to  one  another  that  we  deserve  to  be  loved.  We 
spend  enormous  amounts  of  energy  seeking  popularity 
and  admiration  from  others.  These  efforts  to  make  others 
love  us,  Nouwen  claims,  are  motivated  by  fear,  the  fear 
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that  without  such  outside  recognition  we  are  worthless. 
Our  worth  becomes  caught  up  in  what  others  think  about 
us,  and  so  we  do  what  we  can  to  earn  the  love  and  approval 
we  so  desperately  long  for.  If  that  means  having  plastic 
surgery,  so  be  it;  if  that  means  using  one's  body  as  a  tool  to 
coerce  another's  affections,  so  be  it. 

And  yet  the  Christian  tradition  provides  an  alternative 
vision.  As  Nouwen  powerfully  states,  "everything  that 
Jesus  has  done,  said,  and  undergone  is  meant  to  show  us 
that  the  love  that  we  most  long  for  is  given  to  us  by  God 
not  because  we  deserved  it,  but  because  God  is  a  God  of 
love."  This  is  the  message  that  we  need  to  hear:  God  pro- 
foundly loves  us,  just  as  we  are!  Our  task  is  to  trust  in  that 
unmerited  love.  And  once  we  do,  we  are  freed  from  the 
anxious  need  to  seek  outside  recognition  that  stems  from  a 
lack  of  faith.  Nouwen  puts  it  beautifully:  "[W]hen  Jesus 
talks  about  faith,  he  means  first  of  all  to  trust  unreserved- 
ly that  you  are  loved,  so  that  you  can  abandon  every  false 
way  of  obtaining  love." 

Are  we  willing  to  do  this,  to  trust  so  absolutely  that  we 
are  loved?  This  is  extremely  difficult  in  a  culture  that  so 
closely  ties  our  sense  of  worth  to  the  perceptions  of  oth- 
ers. But  faith  in  God's  love  for  each  of  us,  a  love  that  is  true 
despite  all  of  our  weaknesses  and  frailties,  can  profoundly 
change  our  lives  and  relationships.  Suddenly,  we  are  at 
home  in  our  own  skin;  we  can  rest  in  God's  love,  altered 


by  the  knowledge  that  we  are  accepted  and  valued.  In  turn, 
we  are  freed  to  rightly  love  others,  to  accept  those  around 
us  in  the  same  radical  way.  What  an  alternative  to  the  mes- 
sages our  culture  sends!  We  ought  to  be  shouting  it  from 
the  rooftops,  or  at  least  loudly  enough  to  drown  out  the 
television  set.  In  our  "diacritical  community,"  our  children 
ought  to  be  hearing  (repeatedly)  the  message  that  God 
profoundly  loves  them,  that  their  product  (more  appropri- 
ately, their  character)  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
their  packaging.  Moreover,  we  ought  to  be  modeling 
authentic  relationships  so  that  they  see  what  real  love 
looks  like. 

Christian  marriage  is  a  covenantal  partnership  that  is 
rooted  in,  modeled  after,  and  inspired  by  the  love  of  God. 
This  love  is  unconditional;  this  love  is  constant;  this  love 
is  faithful;  this  love  consistently  wills  the  good  of  the  other. 
This  love  is  not  given  only  to  those  who  are  "appealing" 
and  who  come  in  the  right  packages.  It  is  offered  freely 
and  without  calculating  any  sort  of  return.  And  so 
Christian  married  partners  ought  to  practice  virtues  like 
love,  faith,  hope,  forgiveness,  mutual  service,  fidelity, 
courage  and  sacrifice.  These  are  not  exactly  the  virtues 
espoused  in  our  capitalistic,  individualistic  culture.  But  a 
marriage  that  exhibits  these  virtues  is  truly  authentic,  truly 
intimate  and  truly  worthy  of  imitation.  We  should  model 
these  graced  relationships  for  our  young  people.  El 
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Faith  in  Focus 


A  Witness  to  Joy 

BY  DEBBIE  BERNADETTE 
BAUMAN  ROSENBERG 

I GREW  UP  as  the  third  oldest  of  six 
children  in  a  liberal  Jewish  home. 
My  parents  were  atheists,  and  for 
most  of  my  early  life  I  believed  (as 
did  diev)  in  social  justice  but  had  no  belief 
in  God. 

.Although  my  life  had  many  ups  and 
downs,  nothing  could  prepare  me  for  the 
devastation  I  would  feel  after  losing  my 
husband,  Jerry,  in  an  accident  after  only 
three  years  of  marriage.  I  believed  in  noth- 
ing eternal,  and  my  shock  was  so  profound 
that  for  nine  months  I  was  unable  to  see 
any  color  at  all  in  the  natural  world.  The 
trees,  the  sky,  the  flowers  were  all  gray. 
Then  I  prayed  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
The  next  morning  the  world  burst  into 
color.  And  I  believed  in  God  for  the  first 
time. 

But  I  had  received  no  call,  and  for  the 
next  18  years  God  lay  dormant  within  me, 
waiting.  The  call  came  in  October  2002, 
while  I  was  watching  the  movie  "The  Song 
of  Bernadette."  I  felt  a  "personal"  God 
entering  my  life  that  has  now  altered  it  for- 
ever. 

During  this  early  stage,  I  had  no 
understanding  of  the  church's  teachings 
about  Jesus  or  the  sacraments.  I  had  no 
understanding  of  the  community  of  the 
church  or  what  it  meant  to  serve  God. 
When  I  first  met  with  the  director  of  the 
adult  initiation  program  at  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  Church  in  Manhattan,  my  empha- 
sis was  on  Mary  and  the  saints.  I  had  little 
comprehension  of  Jesus  or  his  mission. 

WTien  I  began  to  attend  the  inquiry 
meetings  in  June  2003, 1  naively  wondered 
why  it  should  take  so  long  to  get  ready  to 
be  baptized.  I  received  my  first  hint  of  the 
reason  when  we  studied  the  parables.  The 
meaning  of  the  stories  about  the  mustard 
seed  and  the  sower  was  beyond  my  grasp, 
but  by  the  following  month,  these  two 

debbie  Rosenberg  completed  her  initiation 
into  the  Catholic  Church  at  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle  in  New  York  City  during  the  Easter 
Vigil.  April  10,  2004. 


A  recent  convert  shares  her  story. 
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parables  had  become  my  favorites.  It  was 
my  first  glimpse  into  how  Jesus  could 
change  my  life. 

By  the  time  the  Rite  of  Acceptance 
(the  ceremony  by  which  the  parish  com- 
munity formally  welcomes  catechumens 
into  the  adult  initiation  process)  took  place 
in  August,  I  realized  that  learning  about 
Jesus  would  be  a  life-long  task  and  that 
having  Jesus  in  my  life  involved  much 
more  than  study.  I  wanted  all  those  who 
knew  me  to  know  how  much  Jesus  had 
touched  and  transformed  my  life.  Soon, 
there  was  nothing  more  important  in  my 
life  than  becoming  baptized. 

But  I  also  began  to  go  through  chal- 
lenges. It  was  a  period  of  stress,  as  my 
mother  needed  surgery  and  had  lost  sig- 
nificant weight.  The  stress  was  even 
greater  because  my  siblings  and  I  did  not 
always  agree  about  the  course  of  her  care. 
Before  my  mother's  surgery,  I  had  begun 
to  visit  her  more  often  after  work.  I  dis- 
covered that  with  God's  help  a  situation 
that  could  have  been  fatiguing  was  instead 
marked  by  feelings  of  joy.  This  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  changes  I  experi- 
enced in  my  journey.  Throughout  my  life, 
I  had  performed  acts  of  service,  but  never 
with  this  new  complete  feeling  of  joy. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  a  year  after  the 
call  that  my  feelings  for  the  church  as  a 
community  emerged.  This  has  been  a 
wonderful  blessing.  Throughout  my  life  I 
had  never  been  comfortable  with  groups, 
and  suddenly  I  wanted  to  become  a  part  of 
St.  Paul's  in  a  lasting  way.  I  began  to  feel 
that  if  Jesus  was  with  me  caring  for  me  and 
nurturing  me,  I  could  venture  out  and 
greet  people  openly.  I  felt  a  new  kind  of 
love  for  people  I  knew  and  a  developing 
love  for  people  I  would  meet. 

I  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  sponsors,  my 
fellow  catechumens  and  candidates  and 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Paul's  parish.  They 
embraced  me  and  touched  me  by  their 
faith  and  inspiration.  I  have  prayed  with 
them  and  for  them.  I  now  know  that  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
been  with  me  always.  I  still  don't  know 
why  I  was  called.  Perhaps  one  day  some- 
one beginning  his  or  her  journey  will  feel 
embraced  by  me.  And  if  they  ask  me  if  a 
person  can  truly  be  transformed,  I  will  tell 
them  that  I  was  brought  to  new  life  with 
my  baptism  and  that  the  parish  communi- 
ty of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  has  been  a  wit- 
ness to  my  joy.  El 
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Mission  Possible 


DEIRDRE  CORNELL 


God  Comes 
First 

Familiar  Stranger 

An  Introduction  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth 

By  Michael  J.  McClymond 

Win.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.  21  Op  $16 
ISBN  0802826806 

Michael  McClymond  is  Clarence  Louis 
and  Helen  Irene  Steber  Professor  of 
Theological  Studies  at  Saint  Louis 
University.  In  language  that  is  both  accessi- 
ble and  engaging,  he  has  provided  a  con- 
cise, straightforward  and  balanced  overview 
of  contemporary  Jesus  studies  that  should 
prove  helpful  to  a  variety  of  readers.  Those 
with  some  background  in  biblical  studies 
and  Christology  will  appreciate  his  fine  sur- 
vey of  recent  Jesus  research,  while  instruc- 
tors looking  for  a  reliable  text  as  they  begin 
seminars,  say,  on  the  theology  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus  or 
Christology  might  require  their  students  to 
read  this  "state  of  the  question"  to  make 
sure  everyone  is  on  the  same  page.  The 
book  should  prove  a  welcome  resource  for 
M.Div.  students  preparing  for  comprehen- 
sive exams  or  for  clergy  and  others  in  min- 
istry who  want  to  keep  abreast  of  Jesus 
studies.  Familiar  Stranger  is  more  academic 
and  scholarly  than  the  tide  suggests,  but  it 
is  not  dry. 

McClymond  recaps  major  research  on 
the  historical  figure  of  Jesus,  drawing  par- 
ticularly on  the  work  of  John  P.  Meier,  E. 
P.  Sanders  and  N.  T.  Wright.  After  giving 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  Jesus, 
McClymond  retraces  the  broad  lines  of 
Jesus  research  from  Hermann  Reimarus  (d. 
1 768)  to  the  present  and  then  examines  the 
"sources  and  methods"  currendy  used  for 
learning  about  the  figure  of  Jesus  (Chapters 
2  and  3). 

The  next  three  chapters  look  at  Jesus' 
cultural  context,  the  role  of  John  die  Baptist 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  core  of 
Jesus'  message.  The  author  then  turns  his 
attention  to  Jesus'  deeds,  his  teaching,  the 
controversies  in  which  Jesus  was  engaged 
with  religious  leadership,  and  Jesus'  death 
and  the  resurrection.  In  the  penultimate 
chapter  McClymond  lays  out  the  case  for 


Book  Reviews 

thinking  of  Jesus  as  prophet  and  as  sage, 
since  die  Gospel  texts  support  our  thinking 
of  Jesus  in  both  apocalyptic  and  sapiential 
terms.  He  was  both  "apocalyptic  prophet" 
and  a  teacher  of  wisdom.  The  last  chapter 
analyzes  four  popular  perceptions  of  Jesus. 
Here  McClymond  argues  that  the  "family- 
values  Jesus"  is  inadequate,  because  in  the 
Gospels  Jesus  actually  gives  discipleship 
and  service  to  the  kingdom  priority  over 
family  life;  that  the  "end-of-the-world 
Jesus"  does  not  take  into  account  Jesus' 
preferential  option  for  the  poor;  that  the 
"socially  inclusive  Jesus"  tends  to  overlook 
Jesus'  insistence  upon  conversion  and 
repentance;  and  that  the  "global  spirituality 
Jesus"  is  seriously  at  odds  with  the  fact  that 
in  the  Gospels,  Jesus  requires  complete 
allegiance  from  his  followers.  In  this  regard 
McClymond  characterizes  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  as  "totalitarian." 

There  are  two  places,  however,  where 
Familiar  Stranger  does  not  go  far  enough. 
First,  the  chapter  on  the  resurrection  is 
much  too  brief.  Granted  that  the  Gospels 
do  not  tell  us  much  about  what  happened 
after  Easter  (Mark's  story  ends  with  just  the 
empty  tomb),  theologically  speaking  Easter 
is  the  presupposition  of  each  Gospel. 
Perhaps  because  I  had  just  finished  the  700- 
plus  pages  of  N.  T.  Wright's  The 
Resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God  (2003),  the 
three  and  a  half  pages  devoted  to  the  resur- 
rection in  Familiar  Stranger  struck  me  as 
inadequate. 

Second,  I  was  wishing  that 
McClymond  had  paid  some  attention  to 
liberation  theology  as  he  reviewed  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus,  the  reasons  for  his  death  and 
die  consequent  import  of  Jesus'  having 
been  raised  from  die  dead.  North  Atlantic 
culture  has  produced  a  wealth  of  Jesus 
research,  but  there  is  great  freshness  in  the 
way  liberation  theologians  have  been 
appropriating  that  scholarship  and  further- 
ing it.  In  the  course  of  mentioning  a  num- 
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ber  of  popular  works  on  Jesus  in  Chapter  2, 
for  instance,  it  might  have  been  good  to 
include  the  three  volumes  of  Just  Jesus 
(2000) — the  good  news  as  told  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Latin  America — instead  of  allowing 
this  tide  to  languish  in  a  footnote  in  the  last 
chapter.  Liberation  theology,  after  all,  does 
not  simply  promote  economic  and  social 
change;  it  challenges  us  to  think  about  the 
adequacy  of  our  understanding  of  God  by 
refusing  to  separate  the  life  of  God  from 
the  life  of  God's  people.  And  this  refusal 
has  implications  for  the  way  we  read  and 
study  the  Bible. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  McClymond  that 
it  is  best  not  to  study  the  origin  of 
Christology  on  die  basis  of  titles  applied  to 
Jesus  and  that  Jesus  made  claims  about 
himself  that  were  largely  implicit  in  the 
actions  and  teachings  that  constituted  his 
ministry.  But  in  one  way  or  another  all  of  us 
reveal  something  of  our  self-identity 
through  the  way  we  present  ourselves.  The 
self-understanding  of  Jesus,  however  inter- 
esting it  might  be  if  the  Gospel  texts 
allowed  us  to  penetrate  it,  in  the  end  may 
not  be  all  that  consequential.  Our  redemp- 
tion does  not  hinge  on  what  Jesus  thought 
of  himself.  Should  we  not  therefore  locate 
the  origin  of  Christology  in  the  resurrec- 
tion rather  than  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus?  If 
so,  then  it  is  worth  recalling  that  raising 
Jesus  from  the  dead  is  something  God  does; 
before  there  can  be  Christology  there  has 
to  be  theology — the  mystery  of  God  comes 
first.  The  title  "son  of  God"  acquired  a  new 
level  of  meaning  once  Jesus  was  identified 
as  the  one  whom  the  God  of  Israel  had 
raised  from  the  dead.         William  Reiser 
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Faith  Journey 

Mission  Possible 

Where  We've  Been,  Where  We're 
Going  in  High  School  Religious 
Education,  1950-2003 

James  DiGiacomo,  S.J. 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association.  129p 
$25  (member),  $33  (non-member) 
I$BN  1558333274 

To  order  the  book,  call  the  N.C.E.A.  at  (202)  337- 
3852,  or  online  at  www.ncea.org. 

I  first  met  James  DiGiacomo,  S.J.,  in  the 
mid-70's  at  a  national  workshop  he  was 


leading  for  the  Jesuit  Secondary 
Education  Association  on  adolescent 
moral  development.  In  2003  he  retired 
from  a  teaching  career  that  spanned  more 
than  five  decades.  His  dedication  to 
Catholic  religious  education  within  a 
church  and  a  society  rife  with  change  was 
a  tremendous  inspiration.  He  writes  about 
his  experiences,  both  the  joys  and  the  chal- 
lenges, in  Mission  Possible. 

As  a  young  teacher  I  can  remember 
vividly  the  "aha!"  moment  I  experienced 
while  listening  to  Father  DiGiacomo 


explain  Lawrence  Kohlberg's  "stages  of 
moral  development."  My  freshmen  and  I 
had  just  watched  scenes  from  "A  Man  for 
All  Seasons,"  and  I  was  in  near  despair 
because  many  of  them  could  not  wrap  their 
minds  around  Thomas  More's  refusal  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and  get  King 
Henry  VIE  off  his  back.  "But  Ms.  Collins, 
what  good  is  he  going  to  accomplish  if  he's 
dead?"  Or,  "But  Ms.  Collins,  the  oath  is  just 
a  piece  of  paper.  Can't  Thomas  More  just 
tell  God  he  doesn't  really  mean  it?  Won't 
God  understand?" 
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Enrich  your  understanding  of  Christmas 

Joseph  F.  Kell} 

The  Origins  of  Christmas 

When  was  Christmas  firsl  celebrated? 
How  did  December  25  become  the  official 
dale  for  Christmas?  These  and  manv  other 
questions  are  answered  in  The  Origins  of 
Christmas.  The  storj  of  the  origins  of 
Christmas  is  not  well  known,  but  it  is  a  fas- 
cinating tale.  It  begins  when  Christmas  did 
not  exist  and  finishes  when  Christmas  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  Christian  lite 
and  Western  culture. 
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"This  is  a  thoroughly  commendable  book,  an  engrossing  rend,  and  certain  to 
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Dr.  Joseph  Walsh 

Loyola  (k)llege 

Maryland 
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Father  DiGiacomo  offered  wonder- 
fully concrete  explanations  of  how 
teenagers  grow  in  their  ability  to  consider 
the  transcendental  elements  of  a  moral 
choice.  My  students  were  not  morally 
bankrupt — they  were  just  14!  But  as  a 
teacher,  I  needed  to  do  what  DiGiacomo 
suggested:  think  about  what  questions, 
what  analogies,  what  connections  to  their 
own  lives  I  could  offer  my  students  so 
they  might  be  able  to  imagine  what  could 
possibly  motivate  a  man  like  Thomas 
More.  Like  a  good  son  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
DiGiacomo  was  following  the  methodol- 
ogy of  the  Spiritual  Exercises:  listen  care- 
fully to  the  soul  in  front  of  you  and  adapt, 
adapt,  adapt. 

The  same  creative  resilience  he  dis- 
played in  that  workshop  years  ago  shines 
brilliantly  in  his  book.  In  Mission  Possible  he 
models  this  careful  listening  by  offering 
striking  quotations  from  his  students'  own 
writings.  Using  their  voices  and  his  own 
memories,  DiGiacomo  paints  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  sea  change  that  has  convulsed 
American  Catholic  religious  education. 
Since  incongruence  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
humor,  the  reader  should  be  prepared  to 
laugh  out  loud.  Di(  Jiacomo's  book  is  filled 
with  stories  that  point  to  how  absurd  we 
humans  can  be  when  we  attempt  to  grap- 
ple with  the  divine.  He  spoofs  the  legalism 
of  the  church  of  the  1950's,  but  is  always 
keenly  aware  of  the  vacuum  created  when 
Catholics  lost  sight  of  "the  rules." 

From  the  1960's  onward,  he  notes  in  a 
chapter  called  "A  Wild  Ride,"  "the  God  of 
judgment  was  replaced  by  the  God  who 
does  not  get  cranky."  While  happy  to  toss 
out  the  guilt  and  minimalism  of  pre- 
Vatican  II  Catholicism,  DiGiacomo  acute- 
ly dissects  the  problem  of  the 
"Domesticated  Divinity": 

Where  did  this  do-nothing  God 
come  from?  For  several  decades 
now,  youth  ministers  have  been 
assuring  adolescents  that  God 
loves  them  unconditionally.  This 
is  a  true  and  powerful  message. 
But.. .some  of  them  hear  "God 
loves  me  so  much,  he  doesn't  care 
what  I  do." 

Laying  this  laissez-faire  God  on  the 
doorstop  of  youth  ministers  is  a  little 
unfair.  In  the  first  decades  after  Vatican  II, 
there  were  a  lot  of  us  swept  up  in  a  "feel 
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good"  sort  of  faith.  We  were  told  and  we 
believed  that  God  could  he  experienced, 
God  wanted  to  be  known.  On  the  flip  side,  as 
God  became  more  accessible,  eager  to  tell 
us  "don't  sweat  the  small  stuff,"  we  did  not 
see  the  serpent's  tail  rounding  the  corner. 
Most  loving,  as  most  service,  is  all  about 
the  "small  stuff." 

Mission  Possible,  as  the  subtitle  suggests, 
moves  through  the  70's  ("Focusing  on  the 
Learner"),  the  80's  ("Religious 
Consumerism"),  the  90's  ("Civil 
Disagreement")  and  "The  New 
Millennium."  The  book  is  autobiographi- 
cal and  anecdotal.  But  more,  it  is  a  chroni- 
cle of  50  years  during  which  DiGiacomo 
passed  along  the  faith  to  generations  of 
young  Catholics.  Over  the  course  of  30 
years,  he  traveled  throughout  the  country 
and  abroad  speaking  with  and  encouraging 
parents,  youth  ministers  and  religious 
educators,  often  through  graduate  pro- 
grams and  workshops. 

In  my  experience,  one  image  of  God 
that  resonates  effectively  with  teenagers  is 
that  of  the  Trinity,  loving  parents  who 
respect  the  freedom  of  their  adult  children 
to  make  choices  and  live  with  the  conse- 
quences of  those  choices.  Older  teens  can 
begin  to  understand  Johann  Metz's  sage 
comment:  "We  can  no  longer  do  theology 
with  our  backs  to  Auschwitz."  Our  free- 
dom is  terrible  in  its  power;  and  we 
become,  as  individuals  and  as  a  society,  the 
sum  total  of  our  choices.  I  don't  think,  in 
the  main,  Father  DiGiacomo  could  dis- 
agree with  that.  Julie  A.  Collins 
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Reading  a  work  by  someone  you've  met 
and  whose  life  and  ministry  you  admire — 
that  inevitably  counts  as  a  factor  when  you 
sit  down  to  review  the  person's  first  book. 
Happily  and  objectively,  I  can  recommend 
Deirdre  Cornell's  A  Priceless  View:  My 
Spiritual  Ho?neco?ning  to  all  who  find 
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We  understand  that  sisters,  just  like  the  general  population 
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Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  •  Nov.  16-18, 2004 
Telling  Parables  for  the  Lenten  Journey 
San  Luis  Rey,  California  •  Feb.  20-26, 2005 

Gospel  Storytelling  •  Maryland  •  August  7-13, 2005 
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Shortly  before  his  death  Paul  Simon 
completed  this  inspiring  book  filled  with 
success  stories  of  individuals  who  have 
made  a  difference  in  their  communities 

and  turned  their  own  lives  around. 

0-8066-4678-0  paper  144  pp 
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prayerful  sustenance  in  autobiographies  by 
Gospel-centered  people. 

I  met  Deirdre  after  visiting  her  parents 
at  a  Catholic  Worker  farm  in  Marlboro, 
NY.  She  and  her  husband  and  their  three 
young  children  currently  live  not  there, 
but  in  the  nearby  city  of  Newburgh,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River.  And 
Newburgh,  a  depressed  city  with  a  long 
history  of  ups  and  downs,  lies  at  the  heart 
of  A  Priceless  View:  My  Spiritual 
Homecoming.  So  does  the  Hudson;  but  why 
"homecoming"  in  the  subtide?  Because 
after  spending  her  childhood  in 
Newburgh,  her  parents  temporarily 
moved  the  family  to  another  state.  Only  as 
an  adult  did  she  return  with  her  husband, 
Kenney,  and  their  small  children. 
Kenney's  own  background,  like  hers,  had 
Catholic  Worker  roots.  He  had  worked  at 
the  Catholic  Worker  in  Los  Angeles  as  a 
teenager. 

The  return  to  Newburgh  was  marked 
by  both  light  and  shadow.  The  light 
stemmed  largely  from  the  author's  again 
being  in  the  presence  of  the  beloved  river 
and  its  nearby  mountains,  which  provide 
the  "priceless  view."  The  shadow  part  of 
the  homecoming  came  with  meeting  once- 
close  childhood  friends  whose  promise  had 
been  slowed,  if  not  cut  off,  by  poverty,  too- 
early  pregnancies,  AIDS  and  violence.  She 
herself  had  once  been  beaten  up  by  a  gang 
of  girls,  when  she  trespassed  on  a  street 
they  claimed  as  their  turf.  Her  childhood 
neighborhood  was  culturally  mixed — 
African  American,  Hispanic  and  white. 
And  it  was  in  experiencing  this  mixture 
that  Deirdre  "learned  the  solidarity  of 
neighborliness" — as  well  as  "the  race  and 
class  distinctions  that  undercut  it." 

Her  own  upbringing,  like  that  of  her 
neighbors,  could  be  classified  as  economi- 
cally poor.  But  hers  was  a  benign  form  of 
poverty,  one  that  involved  a  deliberately 
simple  lifestyle.  Such  a  lifestyle  is  in  her 
blood.  Her  parents  met,  she  tells  us,  in 
New  York  City  "over  a  soup  pot  at  the 
Catholic  Worker"  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,  where  both  were  live-in  volunteers. 
Her  father  worked  for  a  time  as  managing 
editor  of  the  movement's  newspaper,  and 
Deirdre  remembers  visits  to  see  Dorothy 
Day.  x\lthough  her  family  lacked  a  secure 
income,  the  necessities  were  always  there, 
as  well  as  a  loving  family  atmosphere 
imbued  with  the  spiritual  values  epito- 
mized in  Matthew  25. 
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A  solid  parochial  school  education  in 
Newburgh  eventually  led  to  college  and 
then  to  graduate  school.  Deirdre  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  theology  from  the 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  and  her  theological  background  is 
reflected  in  frequent  quotations  from  the 
Psalms,  a  section  of  the  Bible  that  she,  like 
Dorothy  Day,  clearly  loves.  She  intro- 
duces one  section  of  her  book  that  deals 
with  migrants,  for  instance,  with  lines 
from  Ps.  28,  like  "O  Save  your 
people. ..carry  them  forever." 

Migrants  are  indeed  in  need  of  God's 
saving  power,  in  the  sense  of  having  their 
dignity  and  their  rights  respected — rights 
often  trampled  upon  in  the  post  9/11 
world.  They  make  up  a  significant  portion 
of  Newburgh's  population,  working  in 
the  area's  apple  orchards  and  cornfields, 
as  well  as  in  local  factories.  Deirdre  and 
her  husband  have  rented  their  upstairs 
apartment  to  various  migrant  families, 
and  Kenney's  full-time  job  is  at  a 
migrants'  clinic  that  provides  care  for 
migrant  workers.  Both  help  arrange  the 
Spanish-language  liturgies  there  and 
kneel  side  by  side  "on  the  hard,  severe 
concrete  floor"  of  the  clinic  as  the  conse- 
crated host  is  raised.  Although  she  is  a 
strong  feminist  who  takes  issue  with  some 
of  the  church's  positions,  Deirdre  never- 
theless feels  close  to  it;  and  once  the  chil- 
dren began  arriving,  she  started  attending 
Mass  daily  at  her  local  parish  in 
Newburgh.  Fluent  in  Spanish,  both  she 
and  Kenney  have  been  teaching  cate- 
chism there  to  Latino  youngsters. 

For  all  her  love  of  Newburgh,  howev- 
er— its  people,  its  history,  the  river  and 
the  mountains — she  nevertheless  tells  us 
at  the  book's  end  that  her  presence  in 
Newburgh  is  not  permanent.  "Sooner  or 
later,"  she  writes,  on  a  valedictory  note,  "I 
will  leave.  The  path  that  brought  me  back 
here,"  she  continues,  "is  the  same  one  that 
will  someday  take  me  away... [because]  we 
have  many  landscapes  to  explore. ..other 
rivers  and  other  mountains." 

But  at  some  point  in  the  future,  she 
and  her  family  may  experience  yet  anoth- 
er "spiritual  homecoming"  to  Newburgh 
and  its  people,  framed  by  the  "priceless 
view"  it  offers.  In  any  event,  gifted  young 
writer  that  she  is,  Deirdre  Cornell  is  one 
whom  we  can  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  again  in  the  years  ahead. 

George  M.  Anderson 
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ing and  alumni  relations.  Qualifications: 
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istry with  comparable  responsibilities  and 
duties,  campus  ministry  certification  preferred. 
(Would  consider  an  Assistant  Director  with  less 
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Application  deadline  Nov.  30,  2004,  for  a  July  1, 
2005,  start  date.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
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mail:  pedeville@dor.org. 
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Letters 


Public  Scandal 

Having  read  your  recounting  of  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger's  advice  to  the  U.S. 
bishops  on  morality  in  voting  ("Signs  of 
the  Times,"  7/19),  I  find  it  little  wonder 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
But  it  should  be  quite  apparent  to  any 
right  thinking  person  that  the  murder  of 
40  million  innocents  is  not  comparable  to 
an  individual's  marriage-vow  problems. 
The  point  to  be  dealt  with  here  clearly  is 
"public  scandal."  Any  politician  who  pur- 
ports to  be  Catholic  and  supports  the 
intrinsically  evil  practice  of  abortion  is 
giving  public  scandal,  notwithstanding  all 
the  specious  excuses  that  have  been  con- 
cocted. 

Such  a  person  should  not  be  treated  as 
a  Catholic  communicant  for  his  own  good 
and,  more  important,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusing  people  generally  as  to  Catholic- 
teaching  and  especially  scandalizing  the 
faithful.  Christ's  teaching  on  giving  scan- 
dal is  frighteningly  explicit. 

The  politician's  sin  is  openly  public 
and  should  be  dealt  with  by  his  pastor  or 
bishop  in  a  public  maimer,  not  with  the 
hierarchy  hiding  in  their  offices  for  fear  of 
unpopularity  or  loss  of  their  tax  immunity. 

Not  only  does  a  public  condemnation 
of  the  individual  politician's  position 
emphasize  his  moral  error  in  the  arena 
most  important  to  him;  it  would  also 
serve  to  inform  and  emphasize  to  the 
public  at  large  the  importance  of  the 
issue  in  church  teaching.  Those  who  wish 
to  follow  Christ  must  be  his  witnesses 
and  face  martydom  as  he  did  in  leading 
the  faithful  to  the  truth  rather  than  wor- 
rying about  public  attack  or  approbation. 
It  is  significant  and  sad  that  the  bishops 
who  have  done  their  duty  by  speaking 
out  against  the  public  scandal  of  pro- 
abortion  Catholic  politicians  can  be  read- 
ily named  because  of  their  small  number, 
which  goes  a  long  way  to  explaining  the 
reasons  for  die  difficulties,  confusion  and 
other  scandals  experienced  by  the 
American  Catholic  Church  in  the  post- 
Vatican  II  era. 

Thomas  P.  Dowd 
Yonkers,  N.Y. 

Environmental  Disaster 

Thank  you  for  the  thoughtful  article  by 
Stephen  Gambescia,  "Diet  for  a  Small 


Planet?  Fat  Chance"  (8/16),  which  dis- 
cusses the  thought  of  Frances  Moore 
Lappe.  As  Lappe  highlights,  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  counter  the  negative  impact 
of  our  current  food  habits  is  to  adopt  a 
vegetarian  diet,  or  at  least  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly our  consumption  of  meat. 
Current  methods  of  "factory  farm"  meat 
production  are  an  environmental  disaster 
and  produce  products  with  chemicals  and 
hormones  that  are  often  harmful  to 
human  health,  involve  horrific  treatment 


of  animals  and  are  very  wasteful  of  the 
world's  limited  resources. 

John  Sniegocki 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Poor  and  Rich 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  for  President  Bush  and  his 
party's  policies,  demonstrated  in  their 
convention  in  Dallas,  is  at  odds  with 
Catholic  social  teaching,  which  endorses 
an  option  for  the  poor  (Signs  of  the 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full'length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ* 


A  professionally-produced  feature- length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jem- 
salem  for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  frotrfthe  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1-800303^9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

;e  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  guarantee: 
1  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  tor  a  lull  a 
y  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  invoice  and 

 John  Dauer,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures  
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Practical  Theology? 

□  oxymoron  □  ecclesial  illusion  m  doctoral  degree 

CATHOLIC 

T"^ radical  theology  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 

THEOLOGICAL 

X   Ecumenical  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree.  Are  you 

UNION 

at  a  point  in  your  life  where  you  want  to  reflect* 

seriously  upon  your  ministry,  refine  your  skills,  and 

LUTHERAN  SCHOOL 

grow  in  new  directions?  The  Ecumenical  Doctor 

oi  Ministry  may  be  the  answer.  1  his  degree  tor 

AT  CHICAGO 

experienced  ministers  weaves  together  theory  and 

practice  by  integrating  advanced  study  with  your  rich 

Mccormick 

experience,  all  with  a  cross-cultural  perspective. 

THEOLOGICAL 

On  top  of  that,  you  will  study  with  the  most  diverse 

SEMINARY 

and  inspiring  colleagues  you  could  imagine. 

"^^^  Contact:  Rev.  Edward  Foley,  Capuchin 

Ecumenical  D.Min.  Program  Director 

Ph:  773.753.5333  Fx:  773.324.4360 

E-mail:  foley@ctu.edu  www.ctu.edu 
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.  providing  opportunities  for  persons  at 
all  economic  levels  to  examine  the  impact 
of  money  and  possessions  on  their  lives, 
to  discern  God's  will  for  their  lives  and 
resources,  and  to  discover  how  the  joyful 
liberation  of  sharing  those  resources  can 
lead  them  into  the  very  heart  of  God. 

•  Money  &  Faith  Retreats 

Sept  24-25,  2004  -  Greenwich,  CT 
Sept.  24-25,  2004  -  Nashville,  TN 
October  8-10,  2004  -  Florissant,  CO 
Nov.  19-20,  2004  -  Charlotte,  NC 
Jan.  28-30,  2005  -  San  Diego,  CA 

•  Special  Money  &  Faith  Retreats 

Kids  &  Money:  Teaching  Faith  & 
Values  in  a  Materialistic  World 

Oct.  15-16,  2004  •  Wilmington,  DE 

Arthur  Simon,  author  &  founder 
of  Bread  for  the  World 

Oct.  29-31 ,  2004  •  Germantown,  MD 

Sr.  Jose  Hobday,  author  &  educator 

May  13-15,  2005  •  Germantown,  MD 

•  Third  World  Pilgrimages 

India  -  November  3-15,  2004 
Haiti  -  November  5-14,  2004 
Tijuana  -  Jan.  30  -  Feb.  6,  2005 
Israel/Palestine  -  October  2005 
Ethiopia  -  November  2005 

For  registration  information,  contact  us  at 
(301)  428-9560  or  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.ministryofmoney.org 


THEOLOGY 


GRADUATE  STUDY 


For  more  than  40  years,  Marquette  University 
has  provided  a  tradition  of  excellence  in  grad- 
uate theology  for  lay  men  and  women,  clergy 
and  religious.  Committed  to  scholarship  and 
dialogue  within  American  Catholic  theology, 
Marquette  offers  a  diverse  faculty  internationally 
recognized  in  theological  research. 

Programs 

•  M.A.  in  Theology 

•  Ph.D.  in  Reliaious  Stud  les 

Areas  of  Study 

•  Biblical  Theology 

•  Historical  Theology 

•  Systematic  Theology 

•  Theological  Ethics 

•  Theology  and  Society 
Financial  Assistance 

•  Tuition  Scholarships 

•  Teaching/Research  Assistantships 


Gatholic 
Jesuit 
Ecumenical 


For  information  write  or  call: 
Marquette  University 
Department  of  Theology 
Coughlin  Hall,  100 
P.O.  Box  1881 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201-1881 
(414)  288-7170 
www.theo.mu.edu 


MARQUETTE 

UNIVERSITY 


Be  The  Difference. 


Are  you  looking  for 
a  "new  fashioned" 
Parish  Mission? 

A  parish  mission  that: 

Brings  together  scripture, 
tradition,  and  everyday  life 

in  a  way  that  builds 
community  and  energizes 
parishioners  for  living  and 
sharing  Christ's  message 
wherever  they  go. 

We  invite  you  to  experience 
spiritual  renewal  through  a 
parish  mission  by  the 
Paulist  National  Catholic 
Evangelization  Association. 

Now  scheduling  for 
Fall  2004  and  Lent  2005 

Paulist  National  Catholic 
Evangelization  Association 
Ms.  Barbara  Dqlan:  202-832-5022 
Visit  our  Web  site  at  www.pncea.org 
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THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  PASTORAL  COUNSELING 
AND  SPIRITUAL  CARE,  INTEGRATING  MINISTRY  WITH 
CONTEMPORARY  COUNSELING 


M.A.  in  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  -  M.S.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  •  Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 
Combined  M.S. /Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  -  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 


Loyola  College  in  Maryland 
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To  learn  more  call  410-617-7613  or  800-221-9107  ext.  7613 
www.loyola.edu/ pastoral 


The  first  "teach-yourself  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev  Romuald  Zantua  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required. 
12  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and  two  books  of 
148  and  112  pages,  $225.  (CT  residents 
add  sales  tax)  Full  three-week  money-back 
guarantee  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329,  or  write 
to  place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages.  Our  32nd  year. 

of  my  deep 
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THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  G903,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audioforum.com 
visit  our  website:  www.audioforum.com 


Thinking  of  taking  a  Sabbatical? 
Looking  for  Personal  Renewal? 


Take  time  out  to  look  at  the 
meaning  of  your  life  at 


MILLTOWN 
INSTITUTE 


Theology  &  Spirituality  Programme  (1  year  or  1  semester) 
Pastoral  Studies  Programme  (1  year) 
Both  can  be  taken  for  personal  enrichment  or  applicants  with  relevant 
prior  learning  may  qualify  for  entry  to  our  new  B  Th  degree 
(Bachelor  of  Theology  in  Spirituality  and  Pastoral  Ministry) 
A  unique  degree  for  mature  students 


For  more  information  contact: 
Eileen  Houlahan,  Co-ordinator  of  B  Th  and  Director  of  Theology 
and  Spirituality  Programme  or 
Tom  Cooney,  Director  of  Pastoral  Studies  at 
Milltown  Institute,Ranelagh,  Dublin  6 

Tel:  (00  353)1  269  8388 
E-mail:ehoulahan@milltown-institute.ie 
www.milltown-instirute.ie 
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Times,  8/16).  The  knights  have  strayed 
from  the  party  that  gave  us  Medicare 
and  Social  Security',  the  party  that  fights 
for  just  wages,  decent  housing,  medical 
insurance  and  adequate  drug  relief. 

The  "moral  integrity"  that  the 
Supreme  Knight  claimed  President  Bush 
has  restored  to  the  White  House  is  not 
the  morality  of  Pope  John  Paul  IT,  who 
opposes  the  carnage  of  the  war  in  Iraq. 
The  presence  of  cardinals  illustrates  the 
traditional  loyalty  of  the  hierarchy  to  the 


part)'  of  the  rich  and  powerful. 

(Rev.)  Sebastian  L.  Muccilli 
Lake  Park.  Fla. 

Mercy  and  Redemption 

As  a  lay  member  of  Voice  of  the  Faithful 
of  Greater  Philadelphia,  I  appreciated 
the  article  by  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles, 
S.J.,  "Rights  of  Accused  Priests"  (6/21). 
"To  support  priests  of  integrity"  is  one 
of  Voice  of  the  Faithful's  chief  goals. 
We  are  very  concerned  about  priests 


who  are  accused  unfairly  of  child  abuse 
and  who  do  not  receive  due  process 
from  society  or  the  church.  Even  those 
priests  who  have  abused  children  are 
human  beings  who  deserve  fair  and  just 
treatment. 

Cardinal  Dulles  describes  how  die 
current  approach  fails  to  embody  not 
only  equitable  treatment,  but  also 
Christian  values  like  compassion,  con- 
version, repentance  and  forgiveness.  His 
article  focuses  primarily  on  church  poli- 
cy, but  the  process  in  society's  criminal 
justice  system  is  equally  harsh.  Most- 
dioceses  have  made  a  commitment  to 
turn  priest  abusers  over  to  the  civil 
authorities.  When  priests  are  prosecut- 
ed, they  enter  an  adversarial,  retributive, 
"prisonization"  process.  They  are  moti- 
vated to  hire  a  lawyer  and  to  deny  guilt 
in  order  to  get  off  or  receive  a  lighter 
sentence.  The  principals  see  one  anoth- 
er only  in  court.  If  they  address  one 
another,  it  is  through  their  attorneys, 
not  face  to  face.  This  adversarial  process 
is  designed  to  fix  blame  and  mete  out 
punishment.  Its  purpose  is  not  to 
explore  steps  that  might  express  com- 
passion or  lead  to  healing  for  either  vic- 
tim or  victimizer. 

But  an  alternative  approach  to  the 
retributive  system — "restorative  jus- 
tice"— is  now  available  in  40  states 
through  over  1 ,400  programs.  To  my 
mind,  it  can  better  serve  both  justice  and 
compassion  for  priest  abusers  and  abuse 
survivors.  Restorative  justice  works 
closely  with  judges  and  courts  but  uses 
mediators  rather  than  lawyers.  If  the 
parties  are  willing,  it  brings  together  all 
those  with  a  stake  in  the  offense  in  a 
context  w  here  everyone  can  be  heard. 
During  die  dialogue,  the  victim  can  ask 
questions  and  explain  the  awful  harm 
that  he  or  she  has  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  offense.  The  offender  can  describe 
what  happened  from  his  or  her  point  of 
view,  admit  guilt,  express  remorse,  ask 
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Exploring  Scripture  with  teens 
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Six  Weeks  with  the  Bible  for  Catholic  Teens 

Series  Authors:  Kevin  Perrotta  and  Gerald  Darring 

NEW!  Based  on  the  award-winning  series, 
Six  Weeks  with  the  Bible,  this  new  teen  series 
encourages  students  to  explore  Scriptnre  by 
examining  biblical  text,  discerning  what  the 
text  means  to  their  lives,  and  responding  to 
God's  Word  through  prayer. 

$6.95  ea.  New  titles  published  every  year. 

Call  800.621.1008  or  visit  www.loyolabooks.org 

for  a  complete  list  of  titles. 

LoyolaPress. 


R&velation 


KINNOULL:  Redemptorist 
International  Centre  of  Spirituality 

Seven  Week  Sabbatical  in  Scotland 


For  many  sabbatical  pilgrims  our  seven  week  renewal  programme  is  just  the  right  length  of  time 
in  one  place.  Participants  invariably  highlight  these  renewal  dimensions  of  our  course:  the 
focus  on  inner  healing  and  personal  growth,  the  contemplative  approach  to  prayer,  emphasis 
on  a  spirituality  of  true  self-esteem,  the  introduction  to  Celtic  spirituality  and  the  three-day  pil- 
grimage to  St.  Columba's  island  of  lona.  Kinnoull,  overlooking  the  historic  city  of  Perth,  is  the 
gateway  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  provides  an  ideal  environment  for  sabbatical  rest 
and  spiritual  renewal.  You  will  enjoy  Scotland. 

25  October  -  9  December  2004 

9  May  -  24  June  2005 
24  October  -  9  December  2005 

Details:  The  Secretary,  St.  Marys,  Kinnoull, 
Perth  PH2  7BP,  Scotland 
Tel:  (44)  01738  6214075;  Fax:  01738  442071 
E-mail:  copiosa@kinnoull.org 
Web:  www.kinnoull.org 
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for  forgiveness  and  make  a  commitment 
to  try  to  repair  the  damage  done. 

Over  the  course  of  several  meetings, 
the  victim  may  begin  to  feel  freed  from 
self-damaging  hatred  and  bitterness.  He 
or  she  may  come  to  feel  that  their  heal- 
ing has  been  furthered  and  that  justice 
has  been  satisfied.  Rather  than  continue 
to  press  charges  and  insist  on  imprison- 
ment, the  survivor  may  agree  upon  a 
plan  (restitution  and  treatment,  for 
example)  by  which  the  abuser  can  begin 
to  be  reintegrated  back  into  society. 

One  abuse  survivor  with  whom  I 
discussed  restorative  justice  told  me  that 
most  victims  she  knows  would  jump  at 
the  chance  to  meet  with  their  abuser 
and  to  have  the  kind  of  discussion  I  have 
described.  "What  I  want  most  is  an 
admission  from  the  perpetrator  that  the 
events  as  I  described  them  actually  took 
place,"  she  told  me.  "If  I  heard  this  and 
a  sincere  expression  of  remorse,  it  would 
bring  a  real  sense  of  healing.  I  would  be 
much  less  inclined  to  press  ahead  with 
criminal  charges  and  demand  punish- 
ment." 

Clearly  the  present  adversarial  crim- 
inal justice  system  offers  little  in  the  way 
of  resolution  or  healing.  Values  like 
mercy  and  redemption  rarely  enter  the 
equation.  Might  the  church  work  with 
the  courts,  abuse  survivors  and  other 
relevant  parties  to  explore  restorative 
justice  as  a  way  to  better  balance  the 
equally  important  values  of  justice/fair- 
ness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
compassion/reconciliation  on  the  other? 

Richard  K.  Taylor 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Biased  and  Slanted 

I  have  been  an  America  subscriber  for 
over  50  years  and  for  many  years  have 
arranged  subscriptions  for  my  children 
and  friends.  I  have  respected  its  many 
and  varied  stances  on  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  articles  on  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  affairs  of  this  coun- 
try. I  have  not  always  agreed  with  your 
position  on  many  issues,  but  I  think  you 
have  for  the  most  part  shown  a  degree 
of  balance  in  your  views. 

But  the  issue  of  Aug.  2  leaves  me 
with  considerable  doubt  as  to 


America's  editorial  intent.  I  do  not 
remember  a  time  when  I  thought  you 
were  so  wrong  in  your  bias  and  your 
blatant  attempt  to  malign  our  president 
and  his  administration  in  favor  of  a  can- 
didate who  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
teachings  of  the  church  and  the  moral 
principles  that  it  is  trying  to  impart  to 
the  faithful  and  the  leaders  of  our  coun- 
try. Practically  all  your  articles  are 
biased  with  this  slant. 

One  can  easily  discern  the  many 


errors  in  your  reasoning,  understanding 
and  your  subtle,  but  not  too  subde, 
attempt  to  promote  a  cause  that  stretch- 
es the  teachings  of  the  church  and  the 
promotion  of  an  agenda  of  those  who 
have  demonstrated  that  they  will  stoop 
to  anv  level  to  promote  their  political 
position,  which  is  devoid  of  sound  rea- 
soning and  honest  disagreement  but 
heavily  biased. 

Henry  S.  Zaytoun,  D.D.S. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 
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Encyclopedia 


Michael  Glazier  and  Monlka  K.  Hellwig. 
Editors 

The  Modern 
Catholic  Encyclopedia 

Revised  and  Expanded  Edition 
This  authoritative  encyclopedia  combines  a 
wealth  of  information  with  an  attractive, 
easy-to-read  format  into  a  reference  of  value 
for  professionals,  parishes,  and  families 
alike  A  generation  has  passed  since  Vatican 
Council  II,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  euphoria 
which  exhilarated  Catholic  life  in  the  years 
that  followed  I  he  council  are  misted 
memories  now.  The  council  handed  down  to 
us  new  hopes,  new  dreams,  new  challenges; 
but,  above  all,  it  gifted  us  with  a  fresh  vision 
of  the  Church  as  a  pilgrim  people.  This 
second  edition  of  The  Modern  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  gives  a  succinct  and  contem- 
porary view  to  the  beliefs,  practices,  and 
history  of  this  people. 

SO-8 146-5962-4 


SO-8 146-521 9-0 


Hardcover,  920  pp., 
8  1/2  x  10  7/8,  S59.95 

Paper,  920  pp., 
8  1/2  x  10  7/s,  S39.95 
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It's  None  of  My  Business 

Twenty-sixth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Sept.  26,  2004 

Readings:  Am  6:1a,  4-7;  Ps  146:7-10;  lTm  6:11-16;  Lk  16:19-31 

Woe  to  the  complacent  in  Ziou!  (Am  6: In) 


THE  PHRASE  "It's  none  of  my 
business"  can  mean  more  than 
one  thing.  It  can  be  an 
acknowledgment  that  we  must 
respect  the  right  of  others  to  self-determi- 
nation and  personal  privacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  not 
stepping  in  to  help  when  it  is  clear  that 
another  needs  our  help.  The  phrase  has 
almost  become  a  motto  for  a  society  in 
which  individuals  are  so  totally  absorbed 
in  their  own  life  projects  that  they  fail  to 
consider  the  common  good. 

The  theme  of  last  Sunday's  readings, 
covenant  responsibility  of  the  rich  for  the 
poor,  is  the  main  focus  of  diis  Sunday's 
texts  as  well.  Once  again  the  oracle  pro- 
claimed by  Amos  is  scathing:  "Woe  to  the 
complacent  in  Zion!"  The  prophet  does 
not  condemn  the  people  for  their  wealth, 
but  for  their  complacency  in  the  face  of 
the  hardships  that  others  are  forced  to 
endure.  The  description  of  the  style  of  liv- 
ing of  the  wealthy  rivals  an  episode  of  the 
old  television  show  "Lifestyles  of  the  Rich 
and  Famous."  They  are  so  busy  luxuriat- 
ing in  their  opulence  that  "they  are  not 
made  ill  by  the  collapse  of  Joseph,"  a  ref- 
erence to  the  entire  northern  kingdom. 
They  are  completely  unaware  of  or 
unconcerned  about  the  plight  of  other 
Israelites,  compatriots  who  are  their  part- 
ners in  the  covenant  made  with  God. 

The  Gospel  reading  paints  a  picture 
that  illustrates  the  same  theme.  At  the 
start,  the  rich  man  is  enjoying  an  excep- 
tionally indulgent  style  of  life,  while  poor 
Lazarus,  covered  with  sores,  lies  at  his 
door  hoping  for  a  few  scraps  from  his  table 
(a  scene  that  is  replayed  far  too  frequently 
in  our  own  cit  ies).  This  is  a  graphic  exam- 
ple of  the  rich  man's  utter  disregard  for 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


someone  in  desperate  need.  As  fs  so 
often  the  case  in  the  parables  of  Jesus,  a 
dramatic  reversal  oi  fortune  then  takes 
place.  The  one  who  was  privileged  finds 
himself  in  torment,  while  Lazarus,  who 
was  destitute,  is  safe  in  the  embrace  of 
Abraham. 

If  the  prosperous  man  is  not  con- 
demned because  of  his  wealth,  why  does 
he  suffer  such  a  horrendous  fate?  The 
man's  own  dialogue  with  Abraham 
answers  that  question.  First,  since  both  he 
and  Lazarus  have  a  connection  with 
Abraham,  they  must  be  covenant  partners. 
He  is  told  that  his  brothers  should  not 
need  an  extraordinary  revelation  from 
heaven  to  remind  them  of  their  covenant 
responsibilities;  they  have  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  This  is  a  reference  to  their  reli- 
gious tradition,  which  is  very  clear  about 
the  social  dimension  of  the  covenant.  To 
escape  his  fate,  his  brothers  have  only  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  that  covenant,  one  of 
which  is  care  for  those  who  are  needy.  As 
for  the  rich  man,  die  die  is  cast.  He  did  not 
assuage  the  agony  of  Lazarus;  now  it  is 
impossible  for  Lazarus  to  provide  him  the 
comfort  he  seeks,  for  "a  great  chasm  is 
established  to  prevent  anyone  from  cross- 
ing" from  one  side  to  the  other. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
Gospels  where  divine  judgment  is 
described.  And  the  judgment  here  is  quite 
harsh.  It  seems,  in  fact,  inappropriately 
harsh.  After  all,  the  rich  man  did  not  do 
anything  wrong.  He  did  not  steal  from 
Lazarus  or  physically  assault  him.  But  he 
had  a  weighty  responsibility  toward 
Lazarus,  and  he  failed  to  fulfill  it.  This  was 
a  serious  sin  of  omission.  The  severity  of 
his  punishment  throws  light  on  the  gravi- 
ty of  this  responsibility. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  strike  the  right 
balance  between  respecting  the  "space"  of 
another  and  stepping  in  to  help.  When 
should  we  make  someone  else's  life  our 


business?  The  complexity  of  our  society 
makes  this  balance  even  more  difficult  to 
achieve.  This  difficulty  can  be  clearly  seen 
within  the  family.  Partners  try  to  negotiate 
this  balance  with  each  other,  as  do  parents 
with  children  and  children  with  parents. 
But  in  the  family,  this  negotiation  is  not 
attempted  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  done  within 
the  embrace  of  mutual  love  and  concern. 

A  comparable  love  and  concern  bind 
covenant  partners  together.  The  absence 
of  such  dispositions  is  the  reason  why 
Amos  castigated  the  wealthy  Israelites,  and 
why  the  rich  man  of  the  Gospel  ended  up 
in  torment  in  the  netherworld.  It  is  the 
same  love  and  concern  that  bind  us  to  one 
another  and  prompt  us  to  step  into  anoth- 
er's life  in  order  to  offer  help.  Our  own 
covenant  responsibilities  extend  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  our  families  or  our 
parish  communities.  We  cannot  be  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  the  needy  in  far-flung  corners 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to 
the  plight  of  the  victims  of  oppression  and 
war.  We  cannot  be  complacent  while  oth- 
ers are  collapsing  as  their  lives  are  being 
destroyed.  The  die  has  not  yet  been  cast 
for  us.  We  still  have  time  to  be  faithful  to 
what  our  religious  tradition  teaches:  The 
well-being  of  others  is  indeed  our  busi- 
ness. Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  practical  steps  might  you  take 
to  secure  "justice  for  the  oppressed" 
(Ps  146:7)? 

•  Have  you  ever  worked  at  a  food 
pantry  or  volunteered  at  a  soup 
kitchen? 

•  Pray  that  you  will  learn  to  balance 
personal  financial  security  with  direct 
assistance  to  poor  persons  or  funding 
for  social  programs  for  them. 


America   September  20,  2004 


iQuiero  un  orden  nuevo! 
Para  inundar  el  mundo 
con  risa,  cantos, 
escuelas,  pan,  poemas, 
ninos  que  no  pasen  hambre, 
jovenes  sin  guerra. 


I  desire  a  new  world  order! 
To  flood  the  world 
with  laughter,  songs, 
schools,  bread,  poems, 
children  who  don't  go  hungry, 
youth  without  war. 


Marianella  Corriols  Molina 
Poetisa  nicaraguense 


This  photo  was  taken  by  a  staff  member  of  NETWORK,  A  National  Catholic  Social 
Justice  Lobby,  during  a  trip  to  Iraq  in  December  2002,  just  three  months  before 
the  bombs  began  falling  What  kind  of  world  are  we  creating  for  these  children? 
What  kind  of  world  are  we  creating  for  our  own  children  here  in  the  United  States? 

These  are  questions  worth  asking  in  this  election  year. 

NETWORK  Education  Program  wants  to  help  you  talk  to  your  friends,  family  and 
faith  community  about  what's  at  stake  in  the  upcoming  elections 

Go  to  www.networklobby.org  to  download  free  Election  2004  resources.  You'll 
find  out  where  the  presidential  candidates  stand  on  a  wide  range  of  justice  issues, 
from  health  ca  \  and  social  security  to  globalization.  You'll  find  do-it-yourself  resources 
for  leading  workshops,  organizing  voter  registration  drives,  and  creating  bulletin  inserts 
and  bookmarks.  You'll  find  inspiring  prayers  and  quotes,  and  guidelines  for  looking 
at  the  candidates  and  the  issues  through  the  lens  of  the  Catholic  justice  tradition. 

Read,  reflect,  and  then  share  your  vision  of  justice  with  others. 

It's  a  powerful  way  to  be  part  of  the  movement  to  build  a  new  world  order. 


Be  part  of  the  movement,  www.networklobby.org 
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funded  by  our  12,000  members. 
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Of  Many  Things 


CRITICS  HAVE  OFTEN  ASKED, 
"When  has  the  just-war 
theory  ever  led  to  the  con- 
demnation of  a  war?" 
Seldom,  if  ever,  it  would  seem.  As  the 
Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir  has  written,  the 
Just  War  Theory  provides  reason  "to 
pause  analytically"  before  going  to 
war,  but  an  outright  condemnation  of 
a  war  on  just-war  grounds  is  hard  to 
find.  It  is  news,  then,  when  a  leading 
just-war  thinker  declares  that  the  Iraq 
war,  as  well  as  the  decision-makers 
who  initiated  it,  ought  to  be  dis- 
owned. 

The  proposal  comes  from  John 
Langan,  S.J.,  the  Joseph  Cardinal 
Bernardin  Professor  of  Catholic  Social 
Thought  at  Georgetown  University 
and  the  current  president  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Ethics.  In  a  talk  to 
the  Pacific  Section  of  the  Society  last 
spring,  Father  Langan  argued  that 
among  the  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
in  Iraq  is  "a  repudiation  of  those  politi- 
cians and  their  advisors  who  brought 
the  war  about." 

Langan  explained,  "Our  way  of 
resolving  the  current  problems  in  Iraq 
must  show  that  our  democracy  under- 
stands that  both  the  general  policy  of 
preventive  war  advocated  in  the  2002 
National  Security  Strategy  statement 
and  the  exercises  in  deception  and 
self-deception  which  led  up  to  the 
invasion  of  Iraq  constitute  an  unac- 
ceptable aberration  from  the  concern 
for  maintaining  international  order 
and  for  building  a  peaceful  world  of 
free  and  equal  states  which  has  been 
at  the  heart  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
over  the  last  century." 

Langan  is  an  experienced  moral 
philosopher.  A  consultant  to  church, 
military  and  intelligence  officials,  he  is 
known  for  his  detailed  analyses  of 
complex  questions  rather  than  for  dar- 
ing judgments.  His  call  for  repudiation 
of  the  Iraq  war,  therefore,  comes  as  a 
surprise,  but  a  surprise  that  should 
bring  the  rest  of  us  to  attention.  I 
would  take  Father  Langan's  proposal  a 
half-step  further  and  recommend  that 
adherents  of  the  Just  War  who 
opposed  the  war  in  prospect,  now,  in 
retrospect,  ought  to  condemn  it. 

With  the  intelligence  that 


appeared  to  justify  the  war  discredited 
and  large  numbers  of  Americans  now 
believing  it  was  wrong  to  go  to  war, 
why  push  for  public  condemnation  of 
the  war  and  its  authors?  First,  con- 
demnation would  provide  a  firmer 
barrier  against  repetition  of  the  abus- 
es that  led  to  this  war:  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  causes  for  war,  spurning 
alternative  courses  of  action,  indiffer- 
ence to  world  opinion,  and,  most  of 
all,  setting  a  precedent  for  preventive 
war.  Whatever  critics'  private  reserva- 
tions about  the  war  may  be,  only  pub- 
lic rejection  will  make  hard-bitten 
leaders  set  on  war,  as  the  "Vulcans" 
around  President  Bush  were,  think 
twice  before  attempting  similar  cam- 
paigns in  the  future.  The  road  to  war 
followed  by  the  Bush  administration 
must  be  closed  for  good. 

Second,  with  the  Congress  at  first 
supine  and  now  hampered  by  a  hard- 
driving  House  majority,  and  with  the 
media  as  compliant  as  ever,  the  avoid- 
ance of  unjust  war  in  the  future 
requires  more  than  at  other  times  that 
just-war  thinkers  practice  their  craft, 
as  Langan  has  done,  with  uncommon 
honesty.  With  the  fighting  over  and 
the  transition  to  an  Iraqi  government 
accomplished,  the  time  is  right  for 
moral  theologians  and  other  just-war 
analysts  to  say,  "This  war  was  unjust." 
Condemning  the  war  is  not  mere 
rhetorical  escalation,  but  an  act  of 
responsible  moral  judgment. 

Finally,  condemnation  will  serve 
to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Just 
War  Tradition.  A  refusal  to  condemn 
a  war  that  was  so  evidently  misguided 
compromises  the  Just  War  both  as  an 
intellectual  doctrine  and  as  a  system 
of  social  control  over  state  violence.  If 
waging  this  war  is  not  unjust  (on  ad 
helium  grounds),  then  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  an  unjust  war  might  be.  It 
is  time,  then,  for  those  who  opposed 
the  war  on  just-war  grounds  or  who 
had  grave  reservations  about  it  to 
stand  and  condemn  the  war  in  Iraq 
and  its  architects.  Then  future  critics 
will  not  be  able  to  ask,  "When  was  an 
unjust  war  ever  condemned?"  That 
question  will  be  moot,  because  this 
generation  will  have  demonstrated 
the  courage  of  its  convictions. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

Vietnam 
Revisited 

THE  DEBATE  OVER  SENATOR  JOHN  KERRY'S 
service  in  the  Vietnam  War  sounded  a  sour 
and  dispiriting  note  as  the  presidential 
campaign  of  2004  approached  the  Labor 
Day  weekend,  the  traditional  start  of  the 
final  and  most  serious  phase  of  the  campaign.  While 
President  Bush  prepared  to  accept  the  official  nomination 
of  the  Republican  Party,  he  praised  Senator  Kerry's  war 
record  and  expressed  his  disagreement  with  the  attacks 
launched  on  that  record  by  a  group  of  Vietnam  veterans 
who  have  been  long-time  antagonists  of  Mr.  Kerry.  But 
the  president,  while  presumably  disagreeing  with  the  con- 
tent of  the  ads,  would  not  criticize  the  ads  themselves,  nor 
would  he  repudiate  his  Republican  supporters  who  have 
financed  the  Swift  Boat  Veterans  for  Truth  and  their  tele- 
vised attack  on  their  former  comrade  in  arms. 

Political  observers  trace  the  development  of  televised 
personal  attack  ads  to  the  1988  presidential  campaign, 
when  the  late  Lee  Attwater  orchestrated  a  series  of  devas- 
tating personal  attacks  on  the  Democratic  candidate, 
Michael  Dukakis.  Karl  Rove,  a  protege  of  Lee  Attwater, 
has  been  the  principal  architect  of  the  campaign  strategy 
that  brought  George  W.  Bush  to  the  governor's  office  in 
Texas  and,  in  the  2000  presidential  campaign,  to  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Rove  used  the 
Attwater  attack  strategy  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  war 
record  of  Senator  John  McCain  in  the  Republican  primary 
of  2000.  It  is  a  strategy  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
typical  American  voter  has  a  limited  attention  span. 
Effective  campaigns  will  recognize  the  limitations  of  the 
voting  public  and  develop  a  strategy  that  emphasizes 
images  instead  of  staking  out  issues.  Karl  Rove  and  his 
Democratic  counterparts  are  willing  to  commit  enormous 
sums  of  money  to  manufacturing  effective  images  while 
muffling  bothersome  issues. 

Senator  Kerry  and  his  campaign  advisers  adopted  the 
same  strategy,  and  were  guilty  of  the  same  condescension 
toward  the  American  voter,  when  they  decided  to  orches- 
trate the  July  Democratic  national  convention  around  the 
theme  of  John  Kerry,  war  hero,  "reporting  for  duty,"  sur- 
rounded by  his  "band  of  brothers."  Former  President 
Clinton  artfully  contrasted  Senator  Kerry's  record  during 


the  war  with  his  own  and  those  of  President  Bush  and  Vice 
President  Cheney,  all  of  whom  found  an  excuse  not  to 
serve  in  military  combat.  But  that  contrast,  while  rhetori- 
cally effective,  does  not  provide  any  reason  to  vote  for 
Senator  Kerry  for  president. 

Senator  Kerry  can  be  rightfully  proud  of  his  record  in 
the  Vietnam  War,  as  both  a  decorated  veteran  of  combat 
and  a  principled  critic  of  the  war  after  he  had  returned 
from  combat.  The  attacks  on  that  record  by  those  who 
have  always  resented  his  criticism  of  the  war  have  been 
dishonest  and  shameful.  But  the  controversy  over  John 
Kerry's  performance  in  and  after  the  Vietnam  War  is  a  sad 
distraction  from  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  ques- 
tion of  the  presidential  campaign  of  2004:  Which  candi- 
date is  better  equipped  to  direct  the  continuing  struggle 
against  international  terrorism  that  will  be  the  major  chal- 
lenge to  the  United  States  and  the  international  communi- 
ty in  the  next  four  years?  A  record  of  gallantry  in  Vietnam 
is  no  reason  for  voters  to  decide  that  John  Kerry  is  better 
qualified  to  meet  this  daunting  challenge  than  George  W. 
Bush,  who,  in  effect,  sat  out  the  Vietnam  War  in  the  Texas 
National  Guard. 

instead,  the  most  important  issue  to  be  debated  and  pon- 
dered in  this,  the  most  important  presidential  campaign  in 
generations,  is  not  what  John  Kerry  and  George  W.  Bush 
did  nearly  four  decades  ago  in  a  radically  different  interna- 
tional context,  but  rather  how  well  each  man  is  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  world  of  today.  Which  candidate  seems  to 
better  understand  that  world,  the  uneven  growth  of  its 
global  economy,  the  dark  religious  passions  that  exploit  the 
resentments  at  work  in  many  Muslim  and  Arab  societies, 
the  need  to  respect  international  law  and  to  build  new 
alliances  amid  shifting  national  interests,  the  powerful 
appeal  of  American  ideas  of  individual  dignity,  equal 
opportunity  and  a  society  ruled  by  law,  and  the  wise  as 
well  as  decisive  exercise  of  military  power  in  an  interde- 
pendent world  in  which  even  a  superpower  cannot  go  it 
alone? 

In  the  coming  months,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  have  to  withstand  the  barrage  of  images  and 
slogans  generated  by  both  parties  and  financed  by  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money,  if  they  are  to  exercise  their  right 
to  vote  in  a  responsible  fashion.  In  this  most  dangerous  of 
times,  we  cannot  allow  the  most  expensive  presidential 
campaign  in  history  to  become  the  least  enlightened. 
Revisiting  the  sterile  divisions  spawned  by  the  Vietnam 
War  nearly  four  decades  ago  can  only  distract  us  from  the 
inescapable  challenges  of  today. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Catholics  Rank  Abortion 
Below  War,  Economy 

Abortion  was  named  as  a  "very  impor- 
tant" priority  by  49  percent  of  Catholics 
who  expect  to  vote  for  President  George 
\V.  Bush,  coming  behind  Iraq,  terrorism, 
moral  values  and  die  economy,  each  of 
which  was  named  by  at  least  64  percent 
in  a  recent  Pew  poll.  The  poll,  by  the 
Pew  Forum  on  Religion  and  Public  Life 
and  the  Pew  Research  Center  for  the 
People  and  the  Press,  asked  voters 
nationwide  to  list  their  highest  priorities 
this  election  year.  Participants  typically 
named  more  than  one  topic,  and  their 
accumulated  responses  were  presented 


according  to  what  percentage  of  people 
named  them. 

The  data  were  then  divided  according 
to  whether  the  participants  said  they 
expect  to  vote  for  Bush,  for  Bush's 
Democratic  opponent,  Senator  John 
Kerry,  or  had  not  yet  decided. 

Catholics  who  expect  to  vote  for  Kerry 
named  health  care,  the  economy,  Iraq, 
the  federal  budget  deficit,  education  and 
terrorism  as  their  highest  priorities.  At 
least  74  percent  of  Catholic  supporters  of 
Kerry  named  each  of  those.  Abortion  was 
named  as  a  priority  for  probable  Kerry- 
voting  Catholics  40  percent  of  the  time. 

Catholic  voters  who  have  not  yet  made 


up  their  minds  about  the  presidential  race 
gave  top  priority  to  health  care,  followed 
by  the  economy,  terrorism,  Iraq  and  the 
federal  budget  deficit.  All  those  topics 
were  named  by  at  least  66  percent  of 
Catholics  who  are  still  deciding.  Among 
those  swing  voters,  abortion  was  named 
as  a  very  important  priority  by  45  per- 
cent. 

Alar)7  Bendyna,  a  Sister  of  Mercy  who 
is  executive  director  of  the  Center  for 
Applied  Research  in  the  Apostolate  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  noted  that  the  Pew  study  affirms 
other  polls  showing  the  economy  is  still 
the  number  one  priority  for  most  voters. 


72  Percent  of  Catholics  Consider  Communion  Sanctions  Improper 


Seventy-two  percent  of  U.S.  Catholics 
believe  it  is  improper  for  church  leaders 
to  deny  Communion  to  Catholic  politi- 
cians whose  views  on  abortion  and  other 
life  issues  go  against  church  teachings, 
according  to  a  poll  conducted  in  early 
August  by  the  Pew  Research  Center  for 
the  People  and  the  Press  and  Pew's 
Forum  on  Religion  and  Public 
Life.  Twenty- three  percent 
said  such  actions  were  proper. 

The  poll,  released  on  Aug. 
24,  found  that  64  percent  of 
the  general  public  thought  it 
improper  for  church  leaders  to 
deny  Communion.  The 
largest  segment  to  agree  that 
such  action  was  proper  was  39 
percent  of  self-identified  con- 
servative Republicans.  Forty- 
seven  percent  of  this  group 
said  it  was  improper  and  1 4 
percent  said  they  did  not 
know. 

The  poll  also  asked  people 
their  attitudes  toward  gay 
marriage  and  how  important 
that  topic  and  other  issues  are 
in  their  voting  priorities.  Of 
the  whole  group,  34  percent 
said  the  issue  of  gay  marriage 
is  very  important  to  them  in 
voting  decisions,  compared  to 
34  percent  who  said  it  is  not 
very  important  and  30  percent 
who  said  it  is  not  important  at 
all.  Among  Catholics,  22  per- 


cent said  it  is  very  important,  compared  to 
41  percent  who  answered  "not  very 
important"  and  34  percent  who  said  it  is 
not  at  all  important  to  them.  The  group  to 
whom  the  issue  is  most  important,  accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  is  made  up  of  evangelical 
Protestants  who  are  regular  churchgoers, 
67  percent  of  whom  described  gay  mar- 
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Most  Catholics  think  it  is  not  proper  to  deny  Communion 
to  Catholic  politicians  who  support  legal  abortion 
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From  an  August  2004  nationwide  survey  of  1,512  adults. 
There  is  a  3  percent  error  attributable  to  sampling. 
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riage  as  very  important  to  their  vote. 

The  poll  also  asked  people's  opinions 
about  embryonic  stem-cell  research.  A 
narrow  majority,  52  percent,  said  it  is 
more  important  to  conduct  stem-cell 
research  than  it  is  to  stop  such  research  in 
the  interest  of  not  destroying  the 
embryos.  Fifty-five  percent  of  Catholics 
said  research  is  more  important, 
compared  to  3 1  percent  who 
said  it's  more  important  not  to 
destroy  embryos. 

A  survey  commissioned  by 
the  U.S.  bishops'  pro-life  office 
reported  that  U.S.  adults  strong- 
ly prefer  federal  funding  of 
stem-cell  research  that  does  not 
destroy  human  embryos.  When 
asked  about  legislation  before 
Congress  that  would  allow  fed- 
eral funding  for  stem-cell 
research  that  destroys  human 
embryos,  respondents  were 
closely  divided,  with  46.9  per- 
cent saying  they  opposed  such 
funding  and  43.3  percent 
expressing  approval.  But  when 
respondents  were  presented 
with  an  alternative  between 
funding  research  that  destroys 
human  embryos  and  research 
that  uses  adult  stem  cells,  which 
does  not  require  destruction  of 
embryos,  only  23  percent  sup- 
ported embryonic  research  and 
61.4  percent  approved  using 
adult  stem  cells. 
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MOTHER  OF  GOD  OF  KAZAN.  This  icon,  spirited  out  of  Russia  following  the  Bolshevik  Revolution, 
was  returned  to  Russia  on  Aug.  28  at  the  request  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  as  a  gesture  of  good  will 
to  help  bridge  the  1,000-year  divide  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 
(CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Detroit  Abuse  Cases 
Could  Be  Resolved  Soon 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Walter  A.  Hurley  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  said  he  hopes  sexual  mis- 
conduct cases  involving  26  priests  of  the 
archdiocese  can  be  resolved  by  the  end  of 
2004. 

Detroit's  archdiocesan  tribunal  had 
already  started  three  canonical  trials  and 
a  fourth  was  to  begin  soon,  Bishop 
Hurley  said  at  a  media  briefing  on  Aug. 
11.  Of  26  cases  against  Detroit  priests 
who  have  had  their  ministry  restricted 
because  of  credible  allegations  of  sexual 
abuse  of  minors,  1 3  have  been  returned 
so  far  from  the  Vatican's  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  More  are 
expected  soon,  Bishop  Hurley  said. 

In  one  case,  the  congregation  declared 
that  the  Rev.  Brian  Bjorklund  had  com- 
mitted no  crime  under  church  law, 
because  at  the  time  he  allegedly  had  sexu- 
al relations  with  a  teenage  male  the  youth 
was  over  16,  the  maximum  age  then 
defined  in  the  church's  law  against  clergy 
engaging  in  sexual  conduct  with  minors. 
Subsequently,  church  law  was  changed  to 
cover  sexual  misconduct  with  anyone 
under  18.  Father  Bjorklund,  a  former 
U.S.  Navy  chaplain  currently  residing  in 
California,  has  not  been  given  a  new 
assignment. 

In  another  case,  the  congregation 
issued  a  decree  removing  Joseph  Sito 
from  the  clerical  state,  a  step  that  has  the 
same  effect  as  if  Sito  had  voluntarily 
sought  laicization.  His  case  made  head- 
lines in  spring  2002  when  he  was  accused 
of  fondling  a  teenage  boy  while  already 
under  restrictions  stemming  from  an  ear- 
lier incident. 

A  third  case  became  moot  when  the 
priest  died  over  the  summer. 

In  four  of  the  remaining  10  cases 
returned  by  the  Vatican,  canonical  trials 
were  authorized.  The  Vatican  authorized 
Cardinal  Adam  Maida,  archbishop  of 
Detroit,  with  the  assistance  of  two  out- 
side assessors,  to  decide  the  other  six 
cases  by  summary  administrative  deci- 
sion. 

If  a  priest  is  found  innocent  of  any  vio- 
lation of  church  law,  he  would  be  free  to 
return  to  his  former  assignment  or  to  be 
assigned  elsewhere  by  the  cardinal.  If  he 
is  found  guilty,  he  will  be  removed  per- 
manently from  ministry  and  ordinarily  is 
to  be  laicized.  Old  age  or  bad  health  are 


possible  grounds  for  only  removing  the 
man  from  ministry  without  laicizing  him. 
Even  if  not  found  guilty,  a  priest  could  be 
suspended  from  or  restricted  in  ministry 
"for  the  good  of  the  church,"  said  Bishop 
Hurley. 


Census  Bureau  Counts 
More  Poor  and  Uninsured 

The  number  of  people  below  the  U.S. 
poverty  line  increased  by  1.3  million  in 
2003.  More  than  60  percent  of  the 
increase  was  among  children  under  1 8 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Census  Bureau's  annual  report  on 
income,  poverty  and  health  insurance 
coverage.  In  terms  of  percentage,  the 
number  of  poor  increased  by  0.4  percent 
to  12.5  percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 
The  Census  Bureau  also  reported  a  1 .4 


million  rise  in  the  number  of  people  lack- 
ing health  insurance  and  said  household 
income  was  stagnant,  except  for  Hispanic- 
households,  which  saw  their  income  drop 
by  2.6  percent. 


African  Bishops  Call  for 
Foreign  Debt  Cancellation 

Bishops  from  West  Africa's  English- 
speaking  countries  called  for  "outright 
cancellation"  of  international  debts, 
which  they  said  have  been  repaid  several 
times.  Speaking  of  previous  centuries' 
slave  trade,  which  sent  millions  of 
Africans  away  from  the  continent,  the 
bishops  said  international  debt  has 
"turned  out  to  be  a  new  form  of  enslave- 
ment for  the  people."  Bishops  from  the 
Association  of  Episcopal  Conferences  of 
Anglophone  West  Africa — representing 
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Gambia,  Ghana,  Liberia,  Nigeria  and 
Sierra  Leone — met  in  Ho,  Ghana,  on 
Aug.  21-30  to  discuss  good  governance  in 
Africa.  The  bishops  welcomed  the  peace 
and  stability  that  has  returned  to  the 
region  but  criticized  continued  corrup- 
tion by  government  leaders. 

The  bishops  said  the  economic  distress 
of  West  African  countries  "is  ever  wors- 
ened by  the  huge  and  crushing  burden  of 
foreign  debts  from  which  the  populace 
hardly  benefited."  Such  debt  needs  to  be 
canceled  "for  the  sake  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness," the  bishops  said  in  a  statement 
issued  at  the  end  of  their  meeting.  They 
said  present  and  future  generations  were 
enslaved  by  debt  repayments;  govern- 
ments often  are  forced  to  take  money 
from  services  such  as  education  to  make 
payments  on  just  the  interest  of  their  for- 
eign debts. 

"It  remains  a  paradox  that  the  stagger- 
ing sums  of  money,  stashed  away  by 
some  of  our  corrupt  and  unscrupulous 
leaders  in  foreign  banks,  are  more  than 
enough  to  pay  off  the  debts  their  respec- 
tive countries  owe  foreign  creditors," 
they  said.  They  urged  government  offi- 
cials to  "stop  stealing  and  [to]  make 
appropriate  restitution  for  their  ill-gotten 
gains,  lest  they  attract  the  wrath  of  God." 

The  bishops  pledged  to  intensify  peo- 
ple's education  so  that  they  would  be 
"politically  informed  in  order  to  demand 
from  our  governments  and  public  officers 
transparency  and  accountability,"  while  at 
the  same  time  forming  their  consciences 
"to  appreciate  that  good  citizenship  is  a 
religious  duty." 


Aid  Programs  in  Indonesia 
Corrupt,  Says  Bishop 

The  refugee  problem  in  Indonesia's 
Molucca  Islands  will  continue  unless  cor- 
ruption plaguing  refugee  aid  programs  is 
controlled,  said  the  Catholic  bishop 
whose  diocese  serves  the  area.  Bishop 
Petrus  Mandagi  of  Ambon  told  reporters 
on  Aug.  20  that  the  problem  remains, 
because  money  destined  for  resettlement 
of  refugees  has  been  diverted  before  it 
reached  them.  The  bishop,  who  also 
heads  the  Indonesian  bishops'  justice  and 
peace  commission,  said  that  no  matter 
how  large  the  fund  for  the  refugee  prob- 
lem is,  "without  honesty  it  is  impossible 
to  address  the  problem." 


Sudan's  Bishops  Call  for 
More  Action,  Less  Talk 

The  world  must  stop  talking  about  the 
tragedy  unfolding  in  western  Sudan's 
Darfur  region;  it  must  act  now  to  prevent 
more  lives  from  being  lost,  said  the 
Sudanese  Catholic  bishops.  "We  ask  all 
concerned  authorities  to  stop  politicking. 
What  is  at  stake  are  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  innocent  people,  particu- 
larly the  children,  the  women  and  the 
elderly,"  they  said  in  a  statement  dated 
Aug.  24.  The  bishops,  who  met  injinja, 
Uganda,  said  that  some  35,000  people 
have  died  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  and 
another  two  million  people  have  been 
internally  displaced.  They  said  more  peo- 
ple will  die  Ln  the  next  few  days,  because 
urgently  needed  relief  supplies  have  been 
prevented  from  reaching  their  destina- 
tions. "There  is  no  room  for  further  state- 
ments, discussions  or  deliberation.  This  is 
a  time  for  action  to  save  innocent  people," 
the  statement  said. 

U.N.  refugee  officials  in  Chad  said  the 
agency  is  bracing  for  the  arrival  of  about 
1 00,000  refugees  from  western  Sudan  as 
the  situation  there  deteriorates.  The  offi- 
cials said  they  expect  a  crush  of  refugees 
to  cross  the  border  before  the  end  of 
2004,  joining  the  nearly  200,000  Sudanese 
refugees  already  in  eastern  Chad. 


Sudanese  refugee  families  wait  for  food  distri- 
bution outside  the  Bredjing  refugee  camp  in 
eastern  Chad  on  Aug.  24. 


Materials  Available 
for  Voter  Education 

Three  religious  organizations  have  pro- 
duced nonpartisan  materials  to  educate 
voters  about  political  responsibility. 

•  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  released  a  bulletin  insert  that 
summarizes  the  bishops'  teachings  on  the 
role  of  Catholics  in  the  public  arena, 
drawn  from  their  document  Faithful 
Citizenship:  A  Catholic  Call  to  Political 
Responsibility.  It  can  be  ordered  by  phone 
at  (800)  235-8722,  or  online  at 
www.usccb.org/publishing. 


•  Catholic  Relief  Services  is  offering  a 
12 -week  program  to  guide  college  stu- 
dents through  political  issues  addressed 
in  Faithful  Citizenship.  Materials  can  be 
printed  from  the  Web  site,  at 
www.crscampusconnection.org. 
Information  also  is  available  by  calling 
(410)  951-7430. 

•  The  Literfaith  Alliance,  a  nonparti- 
san, grass-roots  public  advocacy  organiza- 
tion of  more  than  75  faith  traditions,  has 
produced  an  election-year  program, 
called  "One  Nation,  Many  Faiths:  Vote 
2004,"  about  faith,  religious  liberty  and 
pluralism.  Information  can  be  found 
online  at  www.interfaithalliance.org  or  by 
calling  (202)  639-6370. 


News  Briefs 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  condemned  a  wave 
of  terrorist  actions  in  Iraq,  Russia  and 
Israel,  saying  recourse  to  violence  was 
"unworthy"  of  any  cause.  On  Sept.  1  the 
pope  said  he  was  pained  at  the  recent 
bombings  in  Russia  and  Israel,  which  left 
many  "defenseless  and  innocent"  victims. 

•  At  least  556  U.S.  seminarians  have 
signed  a  letter  to  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  conference  affirming  their  sup- 
port for  mandatory  celibacy  in  the 
Catholic  priesthood  of  the  Latin  rite. 
Gaiy  J.  Kasel  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis  and  Franz  S.  Klein  of 
the  Diocese  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  initiated 
the  signature  project  last  fall. 

•  Gluten-Free  Living,  a  magazine  devot- 
ed to  people  with  celiac  disease,  has 
endorsed  a  low-gluten  Communion  host 
made  by  the  Benedictine  Sisters  of 
Perpetual  Adoration  in  Clyde,  Mo.,  as 
"perfectly  safe"  for  celiac  sufferers. 

•  The  Diocese  of  Fargo,  N.D., 
announced  on  Aug.  2 1  that  it  would  close 
33  parishes  by  the  year  2010. 

•  Deal  W.  Hudson,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Catholic  magazine  Crisis, 
announced  his  resignation  on  Aug.  18  as 
a  Catholic  outreach  adviser  to  President 
George  W.  Bush's  re-election  campaign. 
The  next  day,  the  Web  site  of  the 
National  Catholic  Reporter  posted  a 
lengthy  profile  on  Hudson's  life  that 
included  details  of  his  1994  resignation  as 
a  philosophy  professor  at  Fordham 
University  after  an  18-year-old  student 
accused  him  of  sexual  misconduct. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Who's  Not  Ready? 
Holler  T 

•  Ready  or  not,  here  they  come. 


5 


MY  DAUGHTER  is  dating 
a  Baptist. 
Well,  she  says,  he's 
not  really  a  Baptist.  He 
was  baptized  into  some 
Protestant  denomination,  and  he  attends 
a  church  that  happens  to  be  Baptist.  In 
any  event,  he  is  non-Catholic. 

My  daughter  is  21,  almost  self-sup- 
porting, a  woman  on  the  verge  of  every- 
thing. She  has  adopted  San  Diego  as  her 
home.  Her  boyfriend  is  soft-spoken, 
attractive,  kind.  He  is  from  the  Midwest, 
and  we  try  not  to  make  fun  of  his  slight 
Fargo  accent.  Being  Californians,  we 
think  we  have  no  accent.  Until  one  ven- 
tures beyond  home,  no  one  has  an  accent. 

But  I  digress.  The  point  is  that  my 
daughter's  nice,  transplanted  boyfriend  is 
not  Catholic. 

A  childhood  chant  came  back  to  me 
recently,  not  a  holy  one,  but  one  from  the 
church  of  outdoor  games.  During  the 
long  evenings  of  summer,  we  played 
hide-and-seek  in  the  fading  light,  our 
innocuous  hiding  places  becoming  more 
ominous  as  they  were  enrobed  in  dark- 
ness. The  person  who  was  It  chanted  as  a 
courtesy  to  those  who  were  too  slow  wit- 
ted  or  nervous  to  be  hidden  by  the  count 
of  50:  "Apples,  peaches,  pumpkin  pie! 
Who's  not  ready?  Holler  T!"  Hardly  any 
of  us  ever  hollered.  A  holler,  which  would 
reveal  location,  was  an  act  of  desperation. 

I'm  hollering  now,  Lord.  That's  me, 
hollering.  I'm  not  ready  to  be  the  moth- 
er of  adult  children.  Just  when  I  thought 
I  would  always  haul  a  diaper  bag  and  a  car 
seat  everywhere  I  went,  I  found  myself 
teaching  daughters  how  to  drive.  Just  as  I 
thought  I  would  always  tuck  girls  in  with 
bedtime  stories  and  then  feel  small  bod- 
ies in  the  wee  hours  slipping  into  my  bed, 
I  found  myself  dropping  daughters  off  at 

Valerie  schultz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
Calif.,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
America. 


college  dorms,  and  renting  apartments  in 
other  cities.  In  recent  photographs,  I  am 
the  one  next  to  the  vibrant  and  beautiful 
young  woman.  I  am  the  one  who  looks 
like  somebody's  mother.  It  has  happened 
as  quickly  as  I  was  told  it  would. 

But  back  to  my  daughter's  sort-of- 
Baptist  boyfriend.  He  looks  so  good  to  a 
mother  who  wants  perfect  men  for  her 
daughters.  He  actually  goes  to  a  Bible 
study  class,  rarely  drinks,  attends  school, 
drives  a  safe  car,  lives  in  his  own  apart- 
ment and  has  a  steady  job.  I  can  under- 
stand that  she  wants  to  keep  him.  My 
problem  is  that  I  secretly  want  to  convert 
him. 

On  the  phone  she  told  me  that  she 
had  gone  to  his  church  that  Sunday 
instead  of  going  to  Mass.  I  could  hear  my 
voice  go  up  an  octave,  even  as  I  tried  to 
stop  it,  as  I  said,  "Oh?" 

"It  was  great,"  she  said.  "All  we  did 
was  sing  songs  and  listen  to  the  sermon. 
We  didn't  have  to  do  all  that  stand-up- 
and-kneel-down,  over-and-over,  boring 
Catholic  stuff." 

"You  mean  like  the  Eucharist?"  I 
asked,  more  acidly  than  I  intended. 

"I  knew  I  shouldn't  talk  to  you  about 
this,"  she  said.  "Mom,  this  was  interest- 
ing.'" 

Twelve  years  of  religious  education, 
and  my  daughter  is  no  defender  or  the 
faith. 

I  want  to  blame  myself:  first,  as  the 
mother,  who  should  have  done  more  holy 
things  around  the  house,  who  should  have 
lit  a  hotter  Catholic  home  fire;  and  sec- 
ond, as  the  parish  director  of  religious 
education  where  she  attended  her  confir- 
mation classes,  who  should  have  held  on 
tighter  to  post-confirmation  students, 
who  should  have  inspired  a  deeper 
hunger  for  the  Eucharist,  who  should 
have  at  least  recruited  more  exciting 
musicians.  She  seems  to  be  slipping  away. 

My  friends  and  I  now  have  kids  who 
are  coming  out  of  closets,  going  into 


depressions,  giving  birth  in  and  out  of 
wedlock,  breaking  hearts  and  mending 
broken  ones,  traveling  to  New  Zealand, 
studying  their  brains  out,  dropping  out  of 
school,  joining  the  Peace  Corps,  going  to 
war.  None  of  us  is  ready;  but  ready  or 
not,  here  they  come.  They  need  love  and 
advice  and  loans  and  help  with  car  insur- 
ance. They  move  away,  come  home, 
move  again,  come  back  to  visit.  They 
amaze  us  with  their  resilience  and  flexi- 
bility and  optimism.  Their  futures  stretch 
farther  than  they  can  see,  and  they  take 
another  day  and  another  chance  for 
granted.  They  really  think  they  will 
someday  find  what  they  want  to  be  when 
they  grow  up,  and  have  no  idea  that 
today,  this  day,  is  the  day  that  they 
already  are  grown  up.  They  don't  see  the 
ladder  formed  by  choices  they  have 
already  made.  "Life  is  what  happens  to 
you  while  you're  busy  making  other 
plans,"  John  Lennon  once  sang.  He  was 
exactly  right. 

When  I  had  those  babies  long  ago,  I 
thought  being  a  mother  meant  I  was  in 
charge.  I  thought  those  babies  would 
always  look  up  to  me  and  adore  me  and 
agree  with  me,  even  as  I  encouraged 
them  to  be  independent  thinkers.  Which 
is  what  they  have  become. 

On  some  days  I  think  that  things 
have  really  gotten  away  from  me.  On 
other  days  I  know  that  I  am  planted 
where  I  am  meant  to  be. 

At  least,  says  my  husband,  our  daugh- 
ter has  a  relationship  with  God,  a  God 
she  loves  and  worships  and  seeks  to  serve, 
albeit  right  now  in  a  non-Catholic  way. 
And  he's  right.  We  will  always  be  hugely 
blessed  in  being  her  parents.  She  is  an 
adult,  and  her  spiritual  decisions  are  hers 
alone,  even  if  I  still  pray  that  someday 
God  will  guide  her  home.  Perhaps, 
though,  someday  we  may  see  a  Baptist 
wedding,  and  little  Baptist  grandchildren, 
and  that  will  be  okay.  We  will  turn  our 
search  engines  to  "ecumenism"  and  go 
through  new  doors. 

I  realize  anew  that  in  this  challenging 
game  of  life,  God  is  always  It.  We  can 
pretend  that  we  are  It,  but  we  are  not. 
"Ready  or  not,  here  I  come!"  says  God, 
and  we  can  only  have  faith  that,  as 
imperfect,  hollering  hiders,  we  will 
indeed  be  found.  Again  and  again. 

Valerie  Schultz 
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Parishioners  greet  the  Rev.  Donald  Ophals  after  Mass  on  March  7,  2004,  at  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church  in  Troy,  N.Y.  The  priest  returned  to 
his  parish  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year  after  being  exonerated  of  charges  of  sexual  abuse. 


Post-Crisis  Morale 
Among  Priests 

-  BY  STEPHEN  J.  ROSSETTI  - 

In  the  wake  of  the  sexual  abuse  crisis,  more  than  a  few  people,  including 
priests,  are  convinced  that  the  morale  of  priests  is  bad.  In  a  letter  dated  Dec.  12, 
2003,  69  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  wrote  to  Cardinal  Edward 
Egan,  "We  need  to  tell  you  again  what  you  already  know;  the  morale  of  the  New 
York  presbyterate  is  at  an  all-time  low."  Such  sentiments  have  surfaced  in  other 
dioceses  as  well. 

Given  the  pounding  that  priests  have  taken  in  the  media  over  the  last  couple  of  years, 
low  morale  would  not  be  surprising.  In  addition  to  reporting  the  sexual  deviances  of  a 
few  priests  over  the  past  50  years,  the  media  at  times  have  intimated  that  the  priesthood 


THE  REV.  STEPHEN  J.  ROSSETTI,  president  of  St.  Luke  Institute  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  is  a 
psychologist  and  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee on  child  sexual  abuse. 
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survey,  92  percent  of  the  priests  endorsed  die  statement, 
"Overall,  I  feel  fulfilled  ministering  as  a  priest." 

In  short,  priests  like  doing  what  priests  do  and  find  great 
satisfaction  in  it.  Their  lives  are  filled  with  sacraments, 
preaching  and  being  with  the  people;  and  they  find  it 
intensely  rewarding.  This  was  true  before  the  crisis;  it  was 


e  during  the  crisis;  and  it  is  true  after  the  crisis. 

ests  Assess  Their  Own  Morale 

ice  morale  is  a  subjective  personal  perspective,  I  asked  the 
ests  directly  to  rate  their  own  morale.  Given  the  state- 
nt,  "My  morale  is  good,"  a  strong  83  percent  of  the 
ests  agreed.  And  despite  the  intense  media  scourging,  84 
•cent  endorsed  the  statement,  "I  am  proud  to  be  a  priest 
lay. 

But  when  priests  were  asked  about  the  morale  of  other 
ests,  there  was  a  precipitious  drop.  Given  the  statement, 
[orale  in  the  priesthood  is  good,"  the  endorsement  rate 
>pped  to  40  percent.  Apparently  priests  believe  that  other 
ests  are  hurting  and  suffering  because  of  the  crisis. 

The  crisis  has  indeed  taken  some  measurable  toll  on 
ests.  When  asked  if  they  feel  that  "people  now  look  at 
iii]  with  suspicion,"  29  percent  of  those  surveyed  said  yes. 

While  the  crisis  has  not  caused  a  large  majority  of  priests 
say  that  their  own  morale  is  bad,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
n  for  priests  in  general  and  for  some  in  particular,  and  it 
;  surfaced  issues  that  negatively  affect  morale.  What  are 
ne  of  these  painful  issues  for  today's  priests? 

lationship  With  Authority 

ich  of  the  recent  criticism  has  focused  on  bishops.  The 
ests  surveyed  were  given  the  statement:  "The  church  cri- 
has  negatively  affected  my  view  of  church  leadership." 
ty- three  percent  agreed.  Clearly,  the  crisis  has  hurt 
ests'  perceptions  of  church  leadership  in  general.  But 
en  speaking  about  their  own  bishops,  the  results  were 
mgly  positive.  Three  quarters  said,  "I  have  a  good  rela- 
nship  with  my  bishop;"  66  percent  "approve  of  the  way 
bishop  is  leading  the  diocese;"  and  75  percent  agree  with 

•  statement,  "Overall,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  bishop."  In 
essing  approval  rates  for  people  in  authority,  such  per- 
ltages  are  high.  For  example,  in  a  recent  CNN  poll  of 
00  adult  workers  in  the  United  States  (3/24/03),  only  43 
•cent  said  they  were  "happy  with  their  current  boss." 
On  the  other  hand,  only  26  percent  of  surveyed  priests 
ieved  that  "priests  widi  allegations  of  abuse  are  being 
ated  fairly  by  the  church,"  and  only  43  percent  believe 
t  they  will  be  dealt  with  fairly  if  they  are  accused  of  mis- 
lduct.  As  one  priest  said,  "I  am  one  phone  call  away  from 

•  rest  of  my  life  being  over."  Whether  this  is  an  accurate 
ception  or  not,  it  is  important,  because  it  threatens  the 
d  of  trust  between  bishop  and  priest. 

Vocations,  Workload  and  Morale 

Any  discussion  of  priesdy  morale  today  ought  to  take  into 
account  the  concerns  priests  have  about  being  overloaded 
with  work.  Ministry  has  always  been  a  kind  of  "bottomless 
pit."  But  this  bottomless  pit  has  become  even  more  threat- 
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itself  is  dysfunctional  and  prone  to  sexual  problems  and  that 
priests  are  poorly  prepared,  living  in  an  unhealthy  clerical 
environment,  stunted  by  celibacy  and  generally  in  bad 
shape.  No  wonder  people  are  saying  priests'  morale  is  bad. 

But  is  it  really?  To  collect  data  on  morale,  I  passed  out  a 
written  survey  at  nine  diocesan  convocations  of  clergy 
between  September  2003  and  January  2004.  Two  more  dio- 
ceses mailed  the  survey  to  their  priests  in  February  and 
March  of  2004.  The  dioceses  surveyed  ranged  from  coast  to 
coast  and  included  some  of  those  hardest  hit  by  the  crisis. 

A  total  of  834  priests  responded,  725  diocesan  priests 
and  109  religious  priests,  the  latter  ministering  in  the  dio- 
ceses. The  total  represented  about  64  percent  of  all  priests 
in  the  1 1  dioceses.  Since  this  study  was  conducted  after  the 
media  crisis  had  waned  in  most  areas,  it  should  provide  a 
good  sampling  of  how  priests  are  feeling  in  the  wake  of  the 
crisis. 

Satisfaction  Is  Strong  and  Consistent 

In  this  survey,  the  priests  were  given  a  statement,  "Overall, 
I  am  happy  as  a  priest."  Of  the  834  priests,  92  percent  either 
agreed  or  strongly  agreed.  Only  6  percent  were  thinking  of 
leaving  the  priesthood.  When  asked  if  they  would  do  it  all 
over  again  and  join  the  priesthood,  83  percent  said  yes. 
These  are  very  positive  results. 

Priestly  satisfaction  rates  in  previous  surveys  have  also 
been  high.  A  pre-crisis  study  of  over  1,200  priests  in  2001 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Federation  of  Priests' 
Councils  (Evolving  Visions  of  the  Priesthood,  Liturgical  Press, 
2003).  The  results  were  similar:  only  5  percent  reported 
they  were  thinking  of  leaving  the  priesthood;  88  percent 
said  they  would  choose  priesthood  again;  and  94  percent 
said  they  were  currently  either  very  happy  or  pretty  happy 

In  the  midst  of  the  crisis,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  con- 
ducted its  own  survey  of  1,854  priests,  which  it  published  on 
Oct.  20  and  21,  2002.  At  that  time,  91  percent  of  the  priests 
were  satisfied  widi  the  "way  your  lite  as  a  priest  is  going 
these  days,"  and  90  percent  said  they  would  do  it  all  over 
again. 

In  the  pre-crisis  N.F.P.C.  study,  when  asked  more  specif- 
ically about  what  they  found  of  "great  importance"  as  a 
source  of  priestly  satisfaction,  90  percent  endorsed  "joy  of 
administering  the  sacraments  and  presiding  over  liturgy," 
80  percent  endorsed  "satisfaction  of  preaching  the  word," 
and  67  percent  endorsed  "opportunity  to  work  with  many 
people  and  be  a  part  of  their  lives."  In  my  own  post-crisis 
survey,  92  percent  of  the  priests  endorsed  the  statement, 
"Overall,  I  feel  fulfilled  ministering  as  a  priest." 

In  short,  priests  like  doing  what  priests  do  and  find  great 
satisfaction  in  it.  Their  lives  are  filled  with  sacraments, 
preaching  and  being  with  the  people;  and  they  find  it 
intensely  rewarding.  This  was  true  before  the  crisis;  it  was 


true  during  the  crisis;  and  it  is  true  after  the  crisis. 
Priests  Assess  Their  Own  Morale 

Since  morale  is  a  subjective  personal  perspective,  I  asked  die 
priests  directly  to  rate  their  own  morale.  Given  the  state- 
ment, "My  morale  is  good,"  a  strong  83  percent  of  the 
priests  agreed.  And  despite  the  intense  media  scourging,  84 
percent  endorsed  the  statement,  "I  am  proud  to  be  a  priest 
today." 

But  when  priests  were  asked  about  the  morale  of  other 
priests,  there  was  a  precipitious  drop.  Given  the  statement, 
"Morale  in  the  priesthood  is  good,"  the  endorsement  rate 
dropped  to  40  percent.  Apparently  priests  believe  that  other 
priests  are  hurting  and  suffering  because  of  the  crisis. 

The  crisis  has  indeed  taken  some  measurable  toll  on 
priests.  When  asked  if  they  feel  that  "people  now  look  at 
[you]  with  suspicion,"  29  percent  of  those  surveyed  said  yes. 

While  the  crisis  has  not  caused  a  large  majority  of  priests 
to  say  that  their  own  morale  is  bad,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
pain  for  priests  in  general  and  for  some  in  particular,  and  it 
has  surfaced  issues  that  negatively  affect  morale.  What  are 
some  of  these  painful  issues  for  today's  priests? 

Relationship  With  Authority 

Much  of  the  recent  criticism  has  focused  on  bishops.  The 
priests  surveyed  were  given  the  statement:  "The  church  cri- 
sis has  negatively  affected  my  view  of  church  leadership." 
Fifty-three  percent  agreed.  Clearly,  the  crisis  has  hurt 
priests'  perceptions  of  church  leadership  in  general.  But 
when  speaking  about  their  own  bishops,  the  results  were 
strongly  positive.  Three  quarters  said,  "I  have  a  good  rela- 
tionship with  my  bishop;"  66  percent  "approve  of  the  way 
my  bishop  is  leading  the  diocese;"  and  75  percent  agree  with 
the  statement,  "Overall,  I  am  satisfied  with  my  bishop."  In 
assessing  approval  rates  for  people  in  authority,  such  per- 
centages are  high.  For  example,  in  a  recent  CNN  poll  of 
5,000  adult  workers  in  the  United  States  (3/24/03),  only  43 
percent  said  they  were  "happy  with  their  current  boss." 

On  the  other  hand,  only  26  percent  of  surveyed  priests 
believed  that  "priests  with  allegations  of  abuse  are  being 
treated  fairly  by  the  church,"  and  only  43  percent  believe 
that  they  will  be  dealt  with  fairly  if  they  are  accused  of  mis- 
conduct. As  one  priest  said,  "I  am  one  phone  call  away  from 
the  rest  of  my  life  being  over."  Whether  this  is  an  accurate 
perception  or  not,  it  is  important,  because  it  threatens  the 
bond  of  trust  between  bishop  and  priest. 

Vocations,  Workload  and  Morale 

Any  discussion  of  priestly  morale  today  ought  to  take  into 
account  the  concerns  priests  have  about  being  overloaded 
with  work.  Ministry  has  always  been  a  kind  of  "bottomless 
pit."  But  this  bottomless  pit  has  become  even  more  threat- 
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ening  with  the  recent  declining  numbers  of  priests  and 
increasing  numbers  of  Catholics.  When  given  the  state- 
ment, "I  feel  overwhelmed  with  the  amount  of  work  I  have 
to  do,"  45  percent  of  the  priests  agreed. 

But  priests  are  still  strong  supporters  of  vocations. 
When  given  the  personal  statement,  "If  I  had  a  nephew,  I 
would  encourage  him  to  become  a  priest,"  74  percent  of 
the  priest  sample  agreed.  And  74  percent  said  they  actively 
encourage  prospects  to  become  priests.  This  is  another 
strong  sign  of  positive  morale.  People  who  are  negative 
about  their  vocations  are  unlikely  to  encourage  others  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps.  In  surveys  done  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  78  percent  of  the  newly 
ordained  report  that  before  they  entered  the  seminary,  a 
priest  had  directly  asked  them  to  consider  priesthood.  This 
direct  encouragement  of  vocations  by  priests  is  an  impor- 
tant vocational  tool. 

Some  in  the  public  believe  that  priestly  morale  is  bad 
and  that  the  life  of  a  priest  is  lonely  and  unfulfilling.  This 
negative  perception  certainly  has  a  detrimental  influence  on 
vocations.  But  surveys  of  morale  suggest  that  this  percep- 
tion is  not  true.  I  suspect  that  priestly  satisfaction  rates  are 
as  high  as  in  any  profession,  if  not  higher.  For  example,  in 
the  previously  cited  CNN  poll  of  5,000  Americans,  only  63 
percent  said  they  were  "happy  with  their  current  job,"  as 


opposed  to  90  percent  of  the  priests  in  this  survey,  who  said 
they  were  happy  in  their  current  ministry.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  needed  vocational  tools  is  to  get  the  word  out 
about  how  satisfied  our  priests  are. 

When  asked  if  they  believe  their  lives  and  ministries  as 
priests  make  a  difference  in  the  world,  90  percent  said  yes. 
When  given  the  statement,  "I  am  committed  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Catholic  Church,"  the  response  was  almost  unani- 
mous: 96  percent  said  yes.  In  the  end,  our  priests  believe 
that  their  lives  are  well  spent  and  make  a  difference  in  other 
people's  lives.  Many  of  our  young  people  are  looking  for  just 
such  a  life.  They  want  their  lives  to  matter,  and  they  would 
be  blessed  to  be  introduced  to  a  life  of  priestly  service. 

Celibacy  and  Morale 

Mandatory  celibacy  has  long  been  named  as  a  sore  spot  in 
priestly  morale.  Only  slighdy  more  than  half  in  this  current 
survey,  55  percent,  endorsed  the  statement,  "I  support  the 
requirement  that  priests  live  a  celibate  life."  But  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  priest  sample,  1 7  percent,  indicated  that  they 
would  marry  if  given  the  chance.  And  70  percent  said, 
"Celibacy  has  been  a  positive  experience  for  me."  Thus, 
when  assessing  their  own  celibate  lives,  a  clear  majority 
remain  appreciative  and  contented.  Imagine  giving  the  fol- 
lowing statement  to  married  couples  throughout  the  United 
States:  "Marriage  has  been  a  positive  experience  for  me." 
Would  70  percent  say  yes? 

Summary 

The  overall  morale  of  priests  in  this  country  is  high.  Priests 
themselves  say  diat  their  own  morale  is  good.  And  these 
high  rates  of  satisfaction  have  been  consistent  over  several 
years  and  different  surveys.  Priesthood  is  a  rewarding  life 
that  offers  much  satisfaction.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  priests 
know  from  their  own  experience  that  their  lives  and  min- 
istry make  a  difference  in  the  world. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  priests  are  not  facing  serious 
challenges.  Many  feel  overwhelmed  widi  the  amount  of 
work.  Also,  in  the  wake  of  the  crisis,  some  priests  believe 
they  are  now  being  viewed  with  suspicion.  Priests  report 
having  a  good  personal  relationship  with  their  own  bishops, 
and  a  strong  majority  approve  of  their  leadership.  But  most 
priests  do  not  trust  die  current  process  for  dealing  with  alle- 
gations of  sexual  abuse. 

Despite  all  that  has  happened,  these  men  are  resilient 
and  are  proud  to  be  priests  today. 

There  is  one  other  factor  that  might  help  to  account  for 
the  enduring  satisfaction  and  happiness  of  our  priests.  In 
this  survey,  95  percent  professed  to  have  a  "personal  rela- 
tionship with  God  (or  Jesus)  that  is  nourishing  to  me."  We 
are  blessed  to  have  such  strong  men  of  faith  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  0 


Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers  like  Father  Dan  Ohmann 
in  Tanzania  witness  to  Christ's  presence  in  30  countries, 
v  bringing  the  Gospel  message  of  hope  and  healing  to 
the  world's  most  vulnerable  people.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  us.  Maybe  you  even  suspect  God  is  calling  you 
to  join  us  as  a  Priest  or  Brother  Associate.  Assignments 
are  available  for  3-5  years. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more?  Let's  talk. 

Contact  Father  Mike  Snyder 
Maryknoll  Priest/Brother  Associates  Program 
PO  Box  305,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0305 
e-mail:  vocation@maryknoll.org 
or  call:  (914)  941-7636  ext.  2416 
or  toll  free  (888)  627-9566. 
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Realigning 
Priorities 

Bioethics  and  the  common  good 

BY  LISA  SOWLE  CAHILL 


IF  ASKED  TO  NAME  the  most  prominent 
item  on  the  Catholic  bioethics  agen- 
da, most  people  in  the  United  States, 
including  Catholics  themselves, 
would  no  doubt  name  abortion,  closely 
followed  by  biomedical  uses  of  embryos, 
such  as  stem  cell  research  and  cloning. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  Catholic  Church 
prohibits  all  of  the  above  because  of  the  sanctity 
of  life  from  conception,  and  everyone  expects 
Catholic  voters  and  Catholic  public  figures  to 
respect  and  follow  the  church's  leadership  on 
these  issues. 

For  instance,  in  its  1987  instruction  on 
reproductive  technologies,  Donum  Vitae,  the 
Vatican  invoked  the  "inviolability  of  the  person" 
to  assert  that  embryos  have  a  right  to  life  from 
conception.  During  a  visit  to  the  Vatican  in  July 
2001,  President  George  W.  Bush  was  exhorted 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  resist  "proposals  for  the 
creation  for  research  purposes  of  human 
embryos,  destined  to  destruction  in  the  pro- 
cess." 

In  the  spring  of  2004,  the  U.S.  Catholic 
leadership  debated  whether  to  forbid  Catholics 
from  supporting  candidates  who  did  not  con- 
form to  what  the  press  called  the  litmus  test 
issues  of  abortion  and  stem  cell  research.  Some 
even  proposed  the  excommunication  of  the  pre- 
sumptive Democratic  presidential  candidate,  John  Kerry, 
who  had  voted  against  a  bill  making  it  a  crime  to  harm  a 
fetus  during  an  assault  on  its  mother. 

Catholics  and  others  are  righdy  concerned  about  the 
prevalence  of  ill-considered,  immature  or  desperate  abortion 

LISA  SOWLE  CAHILL  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  Boston 
College  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


choices,  especially  when  these  reflect  a  lack  of  other  alterna- 
tives and  support  for  pregnant  women  and  girls.  We  should 
also  be  concerned  about  the  treatment  of  early  life  simply  as 
research  material,  especially  when  prospects  of  patents  and 
profits  drive  advocacy  for  increasingly  permissive  policies 
and  more  ample  funding.  But  protection  of  prenatal  life  is 
only  one  part  of  Catholic  bioethics.  Catholics  also  have  a 
responsibility  to  stress  the  importance  of  a  more  just  distri- 
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bution  of  health  care  resources  because  they  are  essential  to 
the  common  good,  nationally  and  worldwide. 

Pope  John  Paul  IPs  warnings  to  President  Bush  about 
stem  cell  research  were  widely  reported  in  the  U.S.  media. 
How  many  people,  however,  read  or  recall  the  papal  words 
that  preceded  the  remarks  on  the  right  to  life?  The  pope 
exhorted  Mr.  Bush  to  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  effects  of  globalization,  deploring  a  tragic  fault  line 
between  those  who  benefit  from  new  opportunities  and 
those  who  are  cut  off  from  them:  "Respect  for  human  dig- 
nity and  belief  in  the  equal  dignity  of  all  the  members  of  the 
human  family  demand  policies  aimed  at  enabling  all  peoples 
to  have  access  to  the  means  required  to  improve  their 
lives...." 

This  certainly  includes  basic  health  care — as  well  as 
food,  shelter,  clean  water  and  safety  from  violence,  all  of 
which  are  essential  constituents  of  human  health.  The  pre- 
vious year,  the  pope  had  addressed  a  meeting  of  Catholic 
doctors  in  Rome,  where  he  made  this  connection  even  more 
explicit:  "As  we  enter  die  third  millennium,  men  and 
women,  especially  in  the  poorest  countries,  are  unfortu- 
nately still  deprived  of  access  to  health  services  and  the 
essential  medicines  for  their  treatment.  Many  of  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters  die  each  day  of  malaria,  leprosy  and  AIDS, 
sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  general  indifference  of  those 
who  could  or  should  offer  them  support." 

In  his  2004  Lenten  message,  John  Paul  II  focused  on  the 
condition  of  children  worldwide.  Mentioning  the  suffering 
caused  by  war,  lack  of  food  and  water,  forced  immigration 
and  "other  forms  of  injustice,"  he  asked,  "What  too  of  the 
tragedy  of  AIDS  and  its  devastating  consequences  in  Africa? 
It  is  said  that  millions  of  persons  are  now  afflicted  by  this 
scourge,  many  of  whom  were  infected  from  birth. 
Humanity  cannot  close  its  eyes  in  the  face  of  so  appalling  a 
tragedy!"  At  an  accompanying  press  conference, 
Archbishop  Paul  Cordes,  president  of  the  Vatican's  charita- 
ble organization  Cor  Unum,  elaborated  on  the  pope's 
words.  He  accused  international  pharmaceutical  companies 
of  allowing  millions  of  poor  children  to  die  by  denying 
them  life-saving  drugs  in  order  to  protect  patent  rights. 
"There  should  be  public  pressure  to  convince  drug  compa- 
nies to  lower  the  prices  of  drugs  to  treat  the  victims  of 
AIDS,"  he  said. 

In  coordination  with  the  Lenten  message,  the  Vatican 
issued  a  special  postage  stamp,  the  proceeds  from  which  will 
go  to  support  a  clinic  and  orphanage  lor  children  with 
AIDS,  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  The  director  of  the  orphanage, 
Angelo  D'Agostino,  S.J.,  said  that  although  400  people  die 
of  .AIDS  every  day  in  Kenya  alone,  it  is  no  longer  an  imme- 
diately fatal  disease  in  Europe  and  North  America.  "Why 
the  difference?"  he  asked.  "It  is  the  genocidal  action  of  the 
pharmaceutical  cartels,  who  refuse  to  make  the  drugs 


affordable  in  Africa  even  after  they  reported  a  $517  billion 
profit  in  2003." 

Have  any  bishops  considered  denying  Communion  to 
Catholic  C.E.O.'s  and  boards  of  drug  corporations,  or  to 
government  officials  who  advocate  for  tighter  patent  pro- 
tections, or  who  obstruct  larger  U.S.  donations  to  the 
Global  Fund  to  Fight  AIDS,  Tuberculosis  and  Malaria? 
This  fund  was  established  in  2001  with  the  support  of  U.N. 
Secretary  General  Kofi  Annan  and  the  participation  of  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Its  aim  is  to  solicit,  receive  and 
distribute  "public  and  private  donations  to  ameliorate  the 
global  disease  burden  of  the  poor,  and  especially  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  by  poor  countries  of  lower-cost  generic 
medicines  instead  of  expensive  brand-name  ones.  The  fund 
needs  a  minimum  of  $3  billion  a  year.  The  United  States, 
with  a  national  income  of  $10,000  billion,  has  refused  to 
commit  more  than  $200  million  a  year,  because  the  fund  is 
a  multilateral  agency  over  which  the  United  States  does  not 
have  control. 

According  to  the  W.H.O.'s  World  Health  Repon  2003, 
H.I.V./AIDS  has  cut  life  expectancy  by  as  much  as  20  years 
for  millions  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  Only  5  percent  of  those 
who  require  antiretroviral  treatment  receive  it.  In  develop- 
ing countries,  communicable  diseases  still  represent  seven 
out  of  the  ten  major  causes  of  child  deaths.  In  Africa,  malar- 
ia is  the  number  one  killer  of  children  under  five.  The  lead- 
ing causes  of  death  for  adults,  besides  AIDS,  are  respiratory 
infections,  diarrhea  and  malaria.  Some  500  million  people 
in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  are  infected  by  malaria 
each  year,  which  causes  more  than  1.2  million  deaths.  The 
risk  of  dying  in  childbirth  is  250  times  greater  for  women  in 
poor  countries  than  in  rich  ones,  amounting  to  more  than 
500,000  maternal  deaths  a  year. 

there  is  no  doubt  that  these  statistics  should  cause  as  much 
concern  to  Catholics  as  abortion  rates,  methods  of  research- 
ing stem  cell  potential  in  this  country  and  keeping  comatose 
persons  alive  indefinitely.  The  global  common  good,  includ- 
ing participation  in  the  good  of  health  care,  is  an  indispens- 
able moral  criterion  for  evaluating  policies  and  politics,  as 
well  as  for  our  personal  investments  of  votes,  dollars  and 
time. 

A  first  defining  characteristic  of  the  tradition  of  Catholic 
social  teaching,  then,  is  that  it  provides  a  moral  framework 
to  balance  individual  needs  and  rights  with  die  solidarity  of 
all  in  the  common  good,  difficult  though  this  may  be  to 
accomplish  in  the  concrete.  A  second  characteristic,  equally 
important,  is  that  Catholic  social  tradition  is  activist,  inter- 
ventionist and  hopeful.  Countercultural  separatism,  despair- 
ing of  the  power  of  religious  commitment  and  moral  values 
to  right  social  wrongs,  is  not  the  Catholic  way.  The  very  rai- 
son  d'etre  of  the  modern  papal  social  encyclicals  is  to  make  a 
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difference  in  the  real  world.  In  the  words  of  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
author  of  the  first  of  these  encyclicals,  "all  agree,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  whatever,  that  some  remedy  must  be 
found,  and  quickly  found,  for  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
which  press  so  heavily  at  this  moment  on  the  large  majority 
of  the  very  poor"  (Rerum  Novarum,  1891,  No.  2). 

There  is  surely  reason  to  observe,  well  over  a  century 
later,  that  the  amelioration  of  world  poverty  has  not  been  as 
quick  as  Pope  Leo  may  have  hoped.  Yet  there  is  also  evidence 
that  emerging  international  practices  of  democracy,  human 
rights,  women's  rights,  basic  education,  vaccines  and 
antibiotics — and  even  communications  technologies 
and  other  aspects  of  globalization — have  helped 
relieve  the  plight  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

The  real  enemy  of  Catholic  bioethics  and  social 
ethics  is  not  internal  Catholic  dissent,  religious  plu- 
ralism among  cultures  or  modern  secularism  as 
such.  It  is,  rather,  the  stance  of  what  might  be  called 
moral  and  political  realism.  Political  realism  is  the 
view  that  world  affairs  are  governed  primarily  by  self-inter- 
est, that  the  interests  of  the  powerful  always  result  in  the 
domination  of  the  weak,  and  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
change  this  situation  on  any  significant  scale.  To  the  con- 
trary, Catholic  bioethics  must  attack  health  care  inequities 
at  home  and  abroad  with  energy  and  confidence,  always 
concerned  about  individual  rights  and  the  dignity  of  per- 
sons, but  equally  conscious  that  the  common  good  requires 
more  equitable  sharing  of  benefits.  But  is  this  in  fact  a  real- 
istic goal?  And  how  can  it  be  achieved? 

The  practical  optimism  of  Catholic  bioethics  requires 
appreciation  of  a  third  characteristic:  on-the-ground 
embodiment  of  the  Catholic  vision  through  a  multitude  of 
national,  international  and  transnational  institutions. 
Catholic  bioethics  has  always  had  a  strong  institutional 
presence  in  civil  society  through  the  church's  care  min- 
istries. In  the  United  States  alone,  the  Catholic  Church 
operates  almost  15  percent  of  community  hospitals,  and 
hundreds  of  clinics  and  nursing  homes  are  run  under 
Catholic  auspices.  The  historic  mission  of  Catholic  health 
care  providers  has  been  to  the  poor  and  underserved,  even 
when  it  threatens  their  own  financial  viability.  More  than 
simply  a  provider  of  charity  care,  however,  Catholic  health 
care  often  partners  with  non-Catholic  medical  facilities  and 
local  and  federal  operations  and  agencies  to  enhance  access 
for  the  underserved.  Catholic  health  care  providers  also 
seek  out  ways  to  bring  about  state  and  federal  policy 
changes,  mobilizing  broad-based  social  action.  The 
Catholic  Health  Association,  for  example,  an  independent 
professional  organization  for  health  care  systems  and  facili- 
ties, sponsors  a  Web  site  with  an  "eAdvocacy"  option  for 
concerted  grass-roots  action  on  issues  like  proposed 
Medicaid  cuts. 


Catholic  bioethics  also  has  an  international  and  transna- 
tional presence  through  institutions  like  Catholic  Charities, 
Caritas  International,  the  Catholic  Agency  for  Overseas 
Development  (commonly  known  as  Cafod),  the  Jesuit 
African  AIDS  Network  and  the  All-Africa  Conference: 
Sister-to-Sister.  The  latter  is  a  new  collaborative  project 
between  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  and  African  women's  religious 
congregations,  aimed  at  developing  responses  to  the  AIDS 
crisis  as  it  affects  women.  Men's  and  women's  religious 
orders  also  provide  health  care  through  clinics  in  the  so- 


called  two-thirds  world — the  two-thirds  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation that  does  not  enjoy  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  glob- 
alized market  economy.  The  international  Catholic  univer- 
sity system  provides  another  network  through  which  to 
educate  and  engage  on  behalf  of  health  justice. 

the  universality  of  Catholicism  is  usually  envisioned  insti- 
tutionally, as  the  ecclesial  structures  linking  local  bishops 
and  their  dioceses  to  the  pontiff  in  Rome.  Not  only  the 
pope,  but  also  local  bishops'  conferences  can  be  influential 
voices.  For  instance,  the  U.S.  bishops  issued  an  important 
statement  on  universal  health  coverage  in  1993  (A 
Framework  for  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Reform),  and  the 
African  bishops  produced  a  position  paper  in  2003  on 
AIDS.  Dioceses  and  parishes  sponsor  programs  through 
which  members  can  invest  time  and  resources  that  reflect 
their  commitments  in  such  areas.  Yet  beyond  the  formal 
ecclesial  structure,  other  flexible  and  overlapping  institu- 
tions are  just  as  essential  in  constituting  Catholicism  as  a 
global  presence  and  in  making  possible  what  it  can  accom- 
plish. 

Catholics  in  Boston,  San  Antonio,  Omaha  or  San  Diego 
may  feel  too  distant  from  people  dying  of  malaria  to  make  a 
difference.  Lamentably,  we  may  even  feel  diat  uninsured 
immigrants  in  our  own  hometowns  live  outside  the  world 
our  actions  touch.  Catholic  bioethics  as  social  ethics  makes 
the  connection  clear.  The  humanity  of  such  persons  calls  us 
to  recognize  their  dignity.  The  concept  of  the  common 
good  alerts  us  to  the  structural  changes  required  to  make 
that  dignity  meaningful.  Confident  hope  that  change  is  pos-  , 
sible  inspires  us  to  action.  Catholic  links  among  local  and 
global  realities  provide  vital  institutional  means  to  bring  our 
ideals  to  reality.  ES 


The  real  enemy  is  not  dissent, 
pluralism  or  secularism. 
It  is  'political  realism.' 
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Inculturating  Liturgical 

Music 


BY  JOSEPH  P.  SWAIN 

IN  a  delightful  SCENE  in  Ang  Lee's  splendid  comic 
film  "Ear,  Drink,  Alan,  Woman,"  die  oldesr  sisrer  of 
rhe  Taiwanese  family  ar  rhe  cenrer  of  rhe  srory,  a 
recenrly  converred  and  fervent  Christian,  witnesses 
her  new  husband's  baptism  by  submersion.  As  he  rises 
from  the  water,  the  large  congregation  solemnly  bursts 
into  song:  the  "Ode  to  Joy." 

To  be  sure,  this  melody  from  Ludwig  van  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony  has  become  something  of  an  interna- 
tional hvmn  for  all  occasions,  but  does  it  not  seem  odd  that 
a  completely  Taiwanese  congregation,  in  celebration  of 
their  own  community",  would  sing  a  German  tune?  It  is  no 
careless  choice  on  Lee's  part.  In  earlier  scenes  in  the  film, 
the  oldest  sister  is  shown  listening  to  Verdi's  Requiem  and 
high  Renaissance  polyphony  on  her  headphones  as  she 
travels  to  and  from  her  school.  Why  should  a  Taiwanese 
Christian  insist  on  foreign  music  to  experience  her  faith? 

The  inculturation  of  local  customs,  music  and  lan- 
guage for  Catholic  liturgy  has  a  long  history.  It  goes  back 
to  the  very  beginning.  But  the  matter  has  come  to  be  par- 
ticularly urgent  in  recent  years  as  the  church  pushes  out- 
ward from  Europe  to  evangelize  non-Western  cultures, 
even  as  cultural  Christianity  in  Europe  and  North 
America  continues  to  decline.  Though  it  did  not  use  the 
word  inculturation,  the  Second  Vatican  Council's 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy"  (1963)  proclaimed 
that  "even  in  the  liturgy  the  church  has  no  wish  to  impose 
a  rigid  uniformity"  in  matters  that  do  not  affect  the  faith" 
(No.  38).  More  recently,  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
W  orship  s  fourth  Instruction  for  the  Right  Application  of  the 
Conciliar  Constitution  on  the  Liturgy  (March  29,  1994),  clar- 
ifies what  this  might  mean  in  practice.  It  says  inculturation 
has  a  beneficial  double  effect:  "the  incarnation  of  the 
Gospel  in  autonomous  cultures  and  at  the  same  time  the 
introduction  of  these  cultures  into  the  life  of  the  church." 
The  present  climate  of  multicultural  awareness  takes 
inculturation  as  the  natural,  effective  way  to  spread  the 
good  news,  and  liturgical  music  appears  to  be  an  easy  way 
to  start  the  process. 

JOSEPH  P.  SWAIN  is  chair  of  the  music  department  at  Colgate 
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The  strategy  for  the  inculturation  of  liturgical  music 
seems  simple.  Instead  of  teaching  outdated  European 
notions  of  proper  liturgical  music,  encourage  the  people 
to  use  their  own  tolk  or  art  music  as  liturgical  hymns  and 
even  as  settings  for  the  ordinary  prayers.  African- 
American  spirituals  provide  a  textbook  example.  This  is  an 
indigenous  congregational  hymnody  informed  by  histori- 
cal experience  and  the  strong  spirituality  born  of  that  his- 
tory. Those  who  grow  up  with  it  identify  with  it  and  are 
naturally  at  home  with  its  sty  le.  Its  "sense  of  the  sacred" 
can  prepare  them  for  the  great  prayer  that  is  the  Mass.  So 
why,  then,  should  Beethoven,  Palestrina  and  \  erdi  be  the 
musical  icons  of  Christianity-  in  Taipei? 

the  worldwide  practice  of  inculturation  is  rarely  as  simple  as 
the  histon  ot  spirituals  might  lead  one  to  believe.  Indeed, 
it  can  be  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  that  rewards  reflection 
and  expertise.  The  Roman  instruction  of  1994  speaks  of 
inculturation  with  sincere  approval,  if  not  enthusiasm,  but 
also  with  caution;  for  in  liturgy  there  is  much  at  stake.  The 
document  recalls  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  "the 
church  did  not  demand  of  converts  who  were  uncircum- 
cised  'anything  beyond  what  was  necessary'."  It  notes  the 
"distinct  liturgical  families,"  yet  also  a  "desire  for  liturgi- 
cal uniformity  ."  It  quotes  the  council's  liturgy  constitution 
regarding  the  worth  of  indigenous  musical  traditions, 
"adapting  worship  to  their  native  genius,"  but  insists  that 
"inculturation  not  [be]  marked,  even  in  appearance,  by 
religious  syncretism." 

Consider  the  case  of  a  traditional  Muslim  community. 
The  chant  used  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer  is  not  consid- 
ered "music"  by  serious  believers,  but  of  course  it  has 
strong  spiritual  associations  specific  to  Islam.  Real  music,  x 
on  the  other  hand,  occurs  outside  the  mosque,  in  secular  « 
celebrations  and  in  some  popular  Shiite  rites  that  are  i 

< 

viewed  climb  In  juridical  Islam.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  g 

J         J     J  -  0 

inculturating  either  type  of  music  into  Christian  liturgy  * 
could  be  effective.  The  chant  has  a  sacred  semantic  that  ? 

o 

inevitably  recalls  the  traditions  and  faith  of  Islam.  Popular  si 
music  occupies  a  semantic  space  similar  to  that  of  pop  | 
music  in  the  Wrest,  and  therefore  its  use  would  defeat  the  £ 
transcendent  purpose  of  the  divine  liturgy  from  the  out-  < 
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set  by  making  it  sound  the  same  as  the  world  at  large  and 
by  evoking  inappropriate  connotations.  This,  in  fact,  is 
what  happens  when  enervated  commercial  styles  are 
heard  in  modern  Xorth  American  and  European 
Christian  churches.  We  need  not  inflict  that  mistake  on 
anyone  else. 

A  modernized,  secular  society  like  Japan  presents  sim- 
ilar difficulties.  The  "indigenous"  music  of  most  Japanese 
todav  is  entirely  Western  classical  music  and  the  latest 
popular  sounds  from  America.  Advanced  programs  of  tra- 
ditional Japanese  music  are  rare,  and  in  any  case  that  music 
no  longer  resonates  with  the  general  population.  Neither 
do  Japanese  practice  religious  rituals  very  often.  Shinto 
music,  what  little  can  be  found,  is  confined  to  special  occa- 
sions like  births,  Xew  Year  and  special  anniversaries,  while 
Buddhist  chant  finds  its  place  at  funerals.  An  evangelizer 
determined  to  incorporate  local  music  into  the  liturgy 
would  have  to  choose  between  obvious  musical  syn- 
cretism, Western  pop — which  in  its  anemic  church 
Christian  idioms  has  proven  a  liturgical  failure — and  such 
W  estern  classical  compositions  as  "Ode  to  Joy." 

India  presents  the  case  of  an  intensely  Hindu  society 
with  a  small  minority  of  Catholics  who  practice  the 
ancient  Syro-AIalankara  and  Syro-Malabar  rites,  along 
with  the  Roman  rite.  The  immensely  rich  tradition  ot 
Hindustani  and  Karnatic  classical  music  is  bound  histori- 
cally, textually  and  by  musical  association  to  Hinduism,  as 
is  most  Indian  art  and  classical  literature.  And  yet,  in  A 
Genre  of  Hindustani  Music  (Bha/ans)  as  Used  in  the  Roman 
Catholic-  Church,  the  Rev.  Stephen  F.  Duncan  documents 
how  the  simpler  structures  of  bhajan  (invoking  simple 
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congregational  refrains)  and  kiitan  (hymns)  may  be  used  in 
Catholic  liturgy.  Because  these  genres  have  spiritual  roots, 
they  seem  ideal  candidates  for  inculturation,  but  nowhere 
does  the  author  address  the  issue  of  syncretism.  History 
has  indeed  known  cases  of  successful  adaptation,  notablv 
the  Lutheran  chorale  (hymn),  but  in  general  it  requires 
either  a  long  passage  of  time  or  a  radically  different  con- 
text that  discourages  the  prior  meanings. 

This  is  because  the  obstacle  in  each  case  is  semantic, 
not  technical.  The  simple  strategy  of  musical  incultura- 
tion fails  to  recognize  how  music's  power  to  carry  mean- 
ing even  apart  from  its  lyrics,  its  semantic  range,  could 
cause  serious  harm.  This  power  is  not  related  to  a  musical 
composition's  popularity"  or  the  fact  that  it  can  have 
unpredictable,  private  meanings  for  individual  hearers  in 
the  culture. 

Imagine  that  we  were  evangelizing  the  American 
South  and  had  set  the  "Glory  to  God"  from  the  ordinary 
of  the  Mass  to  the  tune  "Dixie."  All  the  cultural  associa- 
tions of  that  easy  tune — the  Confederacy,  slavery,  etc.— 
survive  despite  the  new  words,  and  are  in  fact  continuallv 
reinforced  as  long  as  the  tune  continues  to  be  sung  else- 
where, outside  of  the  liturgy.  This  is  a  shocking,  extreme 
and  fortunately  hypothetical  example,  but  the  fact  is  that 
traditional  music  of  any  kind  has  accumulated  cultural 
meanings  that  must  be  faced.  WTien  the  formation  of 
liturgical  sensibilities  is  at  stake,  especially  those  of  con- 
verts, subtle  overtones  in  the  musical  semantics  of  indige- 
nous music  can  undermine  the  best  intentions.  "Fidelity" 
to  traditional  usages  must  be  accompanied  by  purification 
and,  if  necessary,  a  break  with  the  past." 


the  Vatican  instruction  describes  four  different  cultural 
situations  an  evangelizer  may  encounter — Christian,  for- 
eign, mixed  and  religiously  indifferent — that  are  quite 
reminiscent  of  the  musical  situations  just  described,  and  it 
counsels  careful  evaluation.  One  strategy  will  not  fit  all. 
The  success  of  spirituals  in  America  is  not  a  good  model, 
because  it  depends  on  historical  circumstances  that  seldom 
recur:  Christian  roots,  a  popular  and  easy  musical  lan- 
guage, and  musical  qualities  suitable  for  the  Roman  litur- 
gy. So  what  if  indigenous  music  proves  impossible  to 
inculturate? 

The  American  experience,  especially  recently,  has 
made  us  rightly  uncomfortable  with  the  exportation,  or 
worse,  imposition  of  our  cultural  artifacts  and  practices 
arbitrarily  on  others.  At  the  same  time,  the  all-important 
matter  of  liturgy  may  require  an  even  deeper,  more  radi- 
cally mature  understanding  of  the  relation  between  liturgy 
and  culture.  We  remember  that  Christianity  is  a  historical 
religion,  that  one  of  our  most  fundamental  beliefs  is  that 
"he  was  made  man" — not  a  generic  man,  but  a  particular 
one  who  lived  and  died  in  first-century  Palestine.  This 
means  that  by  a  kind  of  providential  accident,  certain  cul- 
tural artifacts  of  that  time  and  place  take  on  significances 
that  resist  inculturation  of  any  kind. 

Consider  the  elements  of  unleavened  bread  and  grape 
wine,  chosen  by  Christ  as  the  vessels  to  contain  himself. 
For  Jews,  these  things  have  associations  and  resonances 
that  many  non-Jews  will  never  appreciate  fully,  because 
they  operate  at  a  certain  remove  from  our  formative  cul- 
tural experiences.  For  Japanese,  living  in  the  home  of  rice 
and  sake,  that  remove  is  much  greater.  The  pre-eminence 
of  the  psalms  in  liturgy,  with  their  abundant  Jewish  refer- 
ences and  desert  metaphors,  is  another  example.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done  about  these  things  except  to  teach  our- 
selves. Our  conversion  exhorts  us  to  put  on  certain 
strangenesses  and  learn  their  significances,  now  immea- 
surably greater  than  any  cultural  one,  through  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  liturgy. 

This  is  a  kind  of  denial  of  culture  that  contradicts  post- 
modern thinking,  no  doubt,  but  that  also  resonates  with 
the  self-denial  that  all  Christians  are  called  to  practice.  If 
we  are  enjoined  to  give  up  "father,  mother,  wife,  children, 
brothers,  sisters,  yes  and  [our]  own  life,  too,"  then  giving 
up  some  artifacts  of  culture  and  learning  new  ones  seems 
by  comparison  a  minor  sacrifice.  After  all,  how  often  has  it 
been  preached  that  Christians  must  be  countercultural?  In 
the  sense  that  we  all  give  up  the  hindering  elements  of  our 
own  cultures — and  every  culture,  being  of  the  fallen 
world,  has  them — we  accomplish  this  dictum  in  sacrifice 
for  the  universality  that  Christ  himself  desired. 

Incorporation  of  local  music  into  liturgy  may  indeed 
be  the  proper  thing  to  do  if  conditions  are  just  right,  as 


they  probably  are  in  African-American  neighborhoods  and 
perhaps  Russian  and  Slavic  nations,  which  are  also  heirs  to 
a  rich  tradition  of  Christian  music  that  meets  all  the  crite- 
ria for  sacred  music.  In  other  places,  evangelizers  can  offer 
nothing  better  than  to  bring  with  them  traditional  liturgi- 
cal music  to  teach  along  with  the  Gospel.  The  treasury  of 
Christian  music  is  over  a  millennium  old,  stocked  with 
pieces  of  priceless  quality  and  variety  learned  over  the  cen- 
turies to  fit  many  situations.  It  may  comfort  those  who  are 
still  squeamish  about  the  Western  origins  of  this  treasury 
that  American  culture  and  much  of  its  religious  music  have 
become  so  commercialized  that  Gregorian  chant  and  the 
rest  hardly  connote  "the  West"  to  anyone  anymore.  Most 
American  Catholics,  hearing  a  work  by  Palestrina  per- 
formed in  a  cathedral,  would  at  first  listen  with  as  much 
wonder  and  bewilderment  as  a  newly  converted  Hindu  or 
Japanese.  Traditional  Catholic  music  has  become  some- 
thing alien  to  all,  and  therefore  potentially  universal  for 
all.  ^ 

The  oldest  sister  in  Ang  Lee's  film  certainly  has  no  quar- 
rel with  the  music  of  her  new  faith.  On  the  contrary,  she 
embraces  it  as  a  spiritual  support,  an  aural  icon.  Though  it 
may  seem  strange  to  her,  it  should  seem  no  stranger,  no 
more  wonderful  dian  her  encounter  with  Christ.  This  very 
strangeness  of  the  music  symbolizes  the  radical  nature  of 
conversion:  the  newness  of  lite  in  him.  0 
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in  the  Holy  Land 


Y  DANIEL  ROSSING 


MOST  OF  THE  DRAMATIC  CHANGES  that  pro- 
duced the  vast  improvement  in  Jewish- 
Christian  relations  in  the  last  half-century 
have  taken  place  on  the  Christian  side.  In 
light  of  the  historic  record  of  Western  Christianity's  teach- 
ing of  contempt  for  Jews  and  Judaism,  it  is  understandable 
that  until  the  publication  of  Dabm  Emet  in  2000,  the  dia- 
logue in  the  West  was  essentially  a  one-way  street,  at  least 
concerning  the  rethinking  of  traditional  attitudes  and  teach- 
ings. Christians,  and  in  the  most  far-reaching  ways  the 
Catholic  Church,  stopped  judging  Jews  and  Judaism 
according  to  exclusively  Christian  criteria  and  endeavored 
to  learn  by  what  essential  traits  Jews  define  themselves  in 
the  light  of  their  own  religious  experience. 

Interfaith  dialogue  in  Israel  has  followed  the  prevailing 
patterns  and  paradigms  of  the  dialogue  in  the  West.  To  turn 

DANIEL  ROSSING,  an  Orthodox  Jewish  educator  and  interfaith 
activist  in  Jerusalem,  is  currently  director  of  the  Jerusalem 
Center  for  Jewish-Christian  Relations. 


the  words  of  the  medieval  Jewish  philosopher  Yehuda 
Halevy  on  end:  We  are  in  the  East,  but  our  interfaith  hearts 
and  minds  are  in  the  West.  Jewish-Catholic  dialogue  in 
Israel  has  been  conducted  mainly  between  expatriate 
Catholic  theologians,  members  of  the  clergy  living  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  a  small  group  of  Jewish  scholars,  nearly  all 
of  them  of  Western  background.  During  the  last  decade, 
the  dialogue  has  been  enriched  by  the  active  participation  of 
an  increasing  number  of  Orthodox  Jews.  Most  recendy,  for- 
mal conversations  have  been  initiated  between  a  delegation 
of  the  Chief  Rabbinate  of  Israel  and  representatives  of  the 
Holy  See  from  abroad;  and  in  January,  Israel's  Ashkenazi 
and  Sephardic  chief  rabbis  paid  a  formal  visit  to  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  the  Vatican. 

The  Jewish-Christian  dialogue  in  Israel  has  produced 
special  insights  and  achieved  deep  levels  of  mutual  under- 
standing. Indeed,  the  dialogue  has  been  of  the  finest 
"export"  quality  and  has  had  considerable  impact  abroad. 
Regrettably,  it  has  not  sold  well  in  the  local  market.  Few 
representatives  and  members  of  local  Christian  communi- 
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ties,  including  the  local  Latin  and  Eastern  Catholic  com- 
munities, participate  in  existing  frameworks  and  forums  for 
Jewish-Christian  dialogue.  The  vast  majority  of  Israeli  Jews 
have  no  contact  with  local  Christians  and  no  awareness  of 
the  historic  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  churches  in  the 
West. 

In  Galilee,  where  a  majority  of  the  Christians  in  the  land 
live,  there  are  contacts,  both  in  daily  life  and  through  the 
many  organizations  that  promote  Arab-Jewish  co-existence. 
There  is  also  fruitful  cooperation  between  the  personnel  of 
the  scores  of  Catholic  educational,  medical  and  social  welfare 
institutions  throughout  the  country  and  Israeli  Jews  working 
in  these  fields.  However,  these  contacts  have  been  character- 
ized by,  and  are  indeed  often  premised 
on,  a  conspiracy  of  silence  regarding  any- 
thing that  touches  upon  religious  faith 
and  identity,  and  thus  cannot  be  counted 
as  interfaith  dialogue. 

Why  has  this  land  remained  so 
underdeveloped  relative  to  the 
advances  in  Jewish-Catholic  interfaith 
relations  in  other  countries?  Certainly 
the  prolonged  political  hostilities  and 
the  absence  of  a  shared  language  and 
culture  have  been  major  stumbling 
blocks  to  dialogue  between  Israeli  Jews 
and  Palestinian  Arab  Christians.  But 
even  Israeli  Jews  who  are  aware  of  the 
unprecedented  changes  in  the  Western 
churches  and  are  committed  to  inter- 
faith endeavors  have  yet  to  enter  into 
earnest  dialogue  with  local  Christians. 
Initiatives  have  been  sporadic  and  sel- 
dom sustained.  Worse  yet,  we  Israeli 
Jews  often  blame  the  indigenous 
Christians  for  the  dearth  of  interfaith 
dialogue,  accusing  them  of  being 
"medieval"  and  lacking  any  notion  of 
pluralism,  or  faulting  them  for  "politi- 
cizing" relations.  When  it  comes  to  the 
Christian  communities,  even  those  of 
us  with  years  of  experience  in  interfaith 
relations  seem  to  abandon  the  most 
elementary  rule  of  authentic  dialogue 
and  true  pluralism:  The  other,  and  par- 
ticularly the  other  who  is  the  weaker 
partner,  must  be  allowed  to  define 
himself  or  herself. 


Let  us  again  recall  that  the  key  factor  that  produced  the 
turnabout  in  Jewish-Christian  relations  in  the  West  was  a 
fundamental  change  of  heart  and  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  faith  community.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  no  sig- 
nificant breakthrough  in  Israel  in  the  area  of  Jewish- 
Christian  relations  in  general,  and  Jewish-Catholic  relations 
in  particular,  until  there  is  a  similar  rethinking  and  reaching 
out  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  Jewish  community.  We 
Israeli  Jews  must  undertake  a  number  of  vital  steps  to  open 
the  way  for  an  honest  and  fruitful  indigenous  Jewish- 
Christian  dialogue.  The  undertakings  that  I  emphasize 
reflect  similar  steps  taken  by  the  Catholic  Church  over  the 
last  four  decades  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  constructive 
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dialogue  with  Jews  and  Judaism. 

First,  we  must  study  in  depth  the  particular  historic 
experience  of  the  Christian  communities  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Israeli  Jews  are  familiar  with  many  details  of  the  history  of 
Christianity  in  the  West,  but  know  nothing  about  the  radi- 
cally different  historic  experience  of  the  local  Christian 
communities.  Since  the  seventh  century,  Christians  in  the 
Middle  East  have  lived  as  dwindling  minorities  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  dominant  Arab  Muslim  society,  valiantly  strug- 
gling for  linguistic,  cultural,  religious  and,  in  more  recent 
centuries,  even  physical  survival.  The  discovery  of  the 
remarkable  parallels  between  our  respective  histories  should 
suffice  to  make  clear  that  the  paradigms  and  present  agenda 
of  Jewish-Catholic  dialogue  in  the  West  are  inappropriate 
to  the  pursuit  of  better  Jewish-Catholic  relations  in  Israel. 

Second,  we  Israeli  Jews  must  be  sensitive  to  that  which 
offends  or  threatens  local  Christians.  The  temptation  will 
be  great  to  focus  on  our  own  deep  pain  or  to  enumerate  the 
injuries  caused  to  Christians  by  Muslims,  rather  than  to 
confront  honestly  the  ways  in  which  we  insult  or  wound 
Christians.  We  must  scrutinize  the  subtle  anti-Christian 
terminology  and  practices  that  have  become  engraved  in 
our  tradition  in  the  course  of,  and  in  reaction  to,  the  long 
centuries  of  Christian  teaching  of  contempt.  We  need  to 
examine  carefully  what  is,  and  especially  what  is  not,  taught 
about  Christians  and  Christianity  in  Israeli  schools. 
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Third,  we  should  appreciate  the  manifest  plurality  that 
characterizes  the  Christian  presence  in  this  land,  including 
the  plurality  of  Catholic  churches.  To  dismiss  this  plurality 
as  nothing  more  than  the  product  of  petty  premodern 
squabbles  does  injustice  to  the  rich  diversity  of  Christian 
communities,  which  confronts  us  with  a  type  of  pluralism 
that  might  raise  questions  about  some  of  our  cherished 
Western  notions  and  norms  of  pluralism.  If,  for  example,  we 
measure  the  quality  of  pluralism  by  how  smoothly  things 
are  going,  then  indeed  the  interaction  of  the  six  different 
Christian  groups  in  the  close  quarters  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  might  not  always  receive  high  marks.  But  if 
we  judge  pluralism  by  how  fully  each  unique  group  is  able 
to  preserve  its  particularities,  then  the  situation  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  will  score  as  high  as,  if  not 
higher  than,  much  of  what  passes  for  multiculturalism  in 
modern,  enlightened  Western  society. 

Fourth,  Israeli  Jews  must  recognize  that  the  local 
Christian  communities  struggle  daily  to  discern  their  path 
in  a  complex  maze  of  relationships  with  the  Islamic  world, 
with  the  Western  Christian  world,  with  Jews  in  the  context 
of  a  sovereign  Jewish  state  and  with  a  biblical  heritage  that 
is  often  confusing  for  them  in  a  setting  in  which  the  Bible  is 
used  to  buttress  political  arguments.  The  different  Catholic 
communities  additionally  have  their  relationships  with  one 
another  and  with  the  various  Orthodox  churches  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Local  Christians  face  a  mind-boggling  six- 
dimensional  chess  game,  in  which  a  wise  move  in  one 
dimension  can  spell  defeat,  or  even  disaster,  in  another 
dimension. 

Fifth,  we  have  to  realize  that  in  such  circumstances 
Christian  identity  will  of  necessity  always  be  complex  and 
fluid.  Israeli  Jews  must  allow  Christians  to  define  their  iden- 
tity and  decide  which  element  or  elements  to  stress.  If,  for 
example,  they  choose  to  emphasize  their  intimate  attach- 
ment to  a  particular  land  that  is  for  them  a  kind  of  "fifth 
Gospel,"  or  to  emphasize  a  national  component  in  their 
identity,  we  must  respect  this  in  the  same  way  that  we  expect 
others  to  accept  and  understand  similar  components  in  our 
identity. 

these  five  steps  are  preparatory  in  nature  and  should  be 
viewed  as  a  mandatory  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  mind 
before  entering  the  sacred  space  of  dialogue.  They  will, 
one  hopes,  benefit  the  local  Christian  minorities,  but  we 
Israeli  Jews  must  undertake  them  principally  for  our  own 
spiritual  and  moral  well-being  as  an  empowered  majority. 

Local  Christians,  on  their  part,  need  to  recognize  that 
a  total  reversal  of  minority-majority  roles  relative  to 
Jewish-Christian  relations  in  the  West  is  not  possible. 
.Although  there  are  elements  of  a  "teaching  of  contempt" 
in  our  tradition,  we  Israeli  Jews  do  not  bear  the  burden  of 
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having  persecuted  Christians  for  centuries.  Furthermore, 
Israeli  Jews  also  struggle  on  multiple  fronts.  We  are  the 
majority  in  Israel,  but  on  all  other  fronts — in  the  region 
and  worldwide — we,  like  the  local  Christian  communities, 
are  a  tiny  minority  that  is  dependent  on  the  understanding 
and  good  will  of  dominant  majorities,  among  them  the  bil- 
lion-strong Catholic  Church. 

Our  dialogue  with  the  worldwide  Catholic  Church 
takes  place  against  the  backdrop  of  a  history  of  contempt 
and  conflict,  which  has  dictated  the  main  themes  of  that 
dialogue:  anti-Semitism  and  its  theo- 
logical roots,  the  legacy  of  the 
Holocaust,  God's  continuing 
covenant  with  the  Jewish  people,  the 
Jewish  roots  of  Christianity  and  the 
Jewishness  of  Jesus,  the  significance 
of  Jewish  peoplehood,  the  centrality 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  land  of  Israel  in  Jewish  collective 
memory  and  of  the  state  of  Israel  for  the  Jewish  people 
today. 

The  Catholic  minorities  in  the  Holy  Land  should 
note  the  importance  of  that  dialogue  to  both  Jews  and  the 
worldwide  church.  Keeping  abreast  of  developments  in 
the  dialogue  in  the  West  will  help  them  to  understand  us 
better  in  the  context  of  our  struggle  to  secure  a  place 
among  the  faiths,  cultures  and  nations  of  the  world.  It  will 
also  help  to  explain  why  it  has  been  difficult  for  us  to 
reach  out  to  the  local  Christian  communities. 

More  significantly,  studying  the  Jewish-Catholic  dia- 
logue in  the  West  might  help  the  Catholic  churches  in  the 
Holy  Land  avoid  the  grave  errors  of  the  past  that  pro- 
duced the  tragic  history  of  Christian  demonization  of 
Jews.  That  sad  story  had  its  beginnings  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  Christianity,  when  Christians  were  a  persecuted 
minority  enmeshed  in  a  struggle  for  identity  and  survival 
in  the  midst  of  a  then  dominant  Greco-Roman  religious- 
cultural-political  worldview  that  had  little  tolerance  for 
Christians  and  Christianity.  In  the  course  of  that  struggle, 
early  Christians  slowly  distanced  themselves  from 
Judaism  and  increasingly  demonized  Jews.  The  anti- 
Jewish  theological  tenets  that  were  formulated  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  church  were  carried  over  into  a  poli- 
ty in  which  Christianity  was  the  majority  faith,  which  had 
dire  consequences  for  Jews  and  for  Christianity. 

In  many  respects,  Christians  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
particularly  in  the  Holy  Land,  find  themselves  today  in  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  the  Christians  in  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  The  Greco-Roman  world  has 
been  replaced  in  the  region  by  a  Muslim-Arab  religious- 
cultural-political  worldview  within  which  Christians 
struggle  as  minorities,  as  they  have  for  centuries,  to 
secure  their  place.  Recently,  a  Jewish-Israeli  religious-cul- 


tural-politieal  worldview  has  re-established  a  presence  on 
the  local  scene.  As  Palestinian  Arab  Christians  write  their 
theologies,  they  should  follow  closely  the  Western 
Jewish-Christian  dialogue,  so  that,  with  the  benefit  of  its 
findings,  they  may  have  the  strength  and  wisdom  to  avoid 
the  direction  taken  by  early  Christians  in  the  formulation 
of  their  theological  views  on  Jews  and  Judaism. 

Several  recent  pioneering  initiatives  enhance  hopes 
that  a  unique  indigenous  Jewish-Christian  dialogue  may 
finally  blossom  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  May  2003, 


Archimandrite  Emile  Shoufani  led  a  group  of  150  Israeli 
Arabs  and  150  Israeli  Jews  on  a  historic  joint  pilgrimage  to 
Auschwitz.  This  widely  publicized  journey  initiated  by  a 
prominent  local  Arab  Greek  Catholic  (Melkite)  priest  has 
opened  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many  Israeli  Jews  and 
aroused  a  healthy  curiosity  about  the  man  and  his  com- 
munity, which  is  the  largest  Arab  Christian  community7  in 
Israel  today. 

In  November  2003,  the  Jerusalem  Center  for  Jewish- 
Christian  Relations  was  inaugurated  to  explore  systemati- 
cally the  issues  and  substantively  confront  the  challenges 
that  arise  from  the  unique  encounter  of  Jews  and 
Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  today.  The  center  is  working 
with  all  segments  of  Israeli-Jewish  society  and  the  full 
range  of  indigenous  Christian  communities  to  combat 
ignorance  and  prejudice  and  to  foster  understanding  and 
empathy  between  the  Jewish  majority  and  the  local 
Christian  minorities. 

Finally,  in  December  2003,  the  Latin  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem,  whose  faithful  include  a  majority  of  Arab 
Catholics  and  smaller  numbers  of  Hebrew-speaking  and 
expatriate  Catholics,  issued  a  document  entitled  Reflections 
on  the  Presence  of  the  Church  in  the  Holy  Land.  The  section  on 
"Jews,  Judaism  and  the  State  of  Israel"  affirms  that  the  offi- 
cial teaching  of  die  worldwide  Roman  Catholic  Church 
regarding  Jews  and  Judaism  is  also  the  teaching  of  the  patri- 
archate, noting  that  this  teaching  has  to  be  applied  and  lived 
in  the  unique  contemporary  circumstances  of  the  Holy 
Land  in  which  Christians  meet  Jews  as  a  dominant  and 
empowered  majority.  The  authors  express  regret  for  "the 
attitudes  of  contempt,  the  conflicts  and  the  hostility  diat 
have  marked  the  history  of  Jewish-Christian  relations"  and 
look  forward,  as  I  do,  to  the  "fraternal  dialogue  that  can  and 
must  develop  between  Jews  and  Christians  in  the  Holy 
Land  within  the  specific  context  we  share." 


The  Jewish-Christian  dialogue  has 
not  sold  well  in  the  local  market. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Assume  Nothing 

A  postscript  to  the  John  Jay  Report 


BY  BETH  SULLIVAN 


OM,  CAN  YOU  and  Dad 


I  \/     0ur  12-year_old 

1  f  M.  Sean  sounded 
strained  and  rushed  during  that 
surprise  Saturday  afternoon 
phone  call  17  years  ago.  "Father 
Ron's  been  acting  strange.  He 
wanted  to  wresde  with  Paul  and 
Paul  said  no,  but  he  tried  to  do  it 
anyway.  And  he  tried  to  touch 
Paul  down  below  before  he  got 
away.  We  went  to  the  beach  and 
found  a  family  we  saw  yesterday 
and  asked  if  we  could  call  you 
from  their  place.  That's  where 
we  are  now." 

"We're  on  our  way,"  I  said. 
"It'll  be  O.K.  Just  stay  with  that 
family  and  put  one  of  them  on  so 
I  can  get  their  address." 
Swooping  up  Paul's  parents,  we 
took  off  on  a  two-hour  drive  full 
of  dread  and  shock. 

Just  the  week  before,  Father 
Ron,  a  well-known  order  priest 
who  traveled  the  country  pre- 
senting renewals,  had  conducted 
a  powerful  mission  at  our  large 
suburban  parish.  He  told  the 
parents  of  the  altar  boys  that  a 
family  who  were  longtime 
friends  had  a  large  summer  place 
on  one  of  Long  Island's  beautiful 
south  shore  ocean  beaches. 
"They've  invited  me  to  join  them 
for  the  coming  weekend  and  said 
I  was  welcome  to  bring  along  any 
altar  boys  who  might  like  time  at 
the  shore,  too."  Sean  and  Paul 

beth  sullivan  is  the  pseudonym 
for  a  contributor  who  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous.  Names  have 
been  changed  throughout  for  the 
same  reason. 


me: 


set  off  with  Father  Ron  on  Friday  morn- 
ing full  of  anticipation.  As  we  learned 


later,  there  were  no  friends  with  a  house, 
only  a  single  rented  room  with  one  bed, 
which  the  boys  declined  to  share  that 
night  with  Father  Ron,  sleeping  instead  on 
the  floor. 

As  soon  as  we  returned  home  with  our 
sons,  we  called  our  pastor  to  lodge  a  com- 
plaint against  Father  Ron.  When  bodi  sets 
of  parents  met  with  the  pastor  the  follow- 
ing morning,  we  repeated  our  charges.  To 
our  surprise,  he  wondered  if  perhaps  the 
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boys  were  exaggerating.  Maybe  we  were 
reading  too  much  into  the  situation. 
When  we  persisted,  he  finally  said  with 
obvious  reluctance  that  he  would  take  care 
of  the  complaints  and  notify  the  diocese 
and  the  priest's  order.  We  left  the  meeting 
at  peace,  convinced  we  had  done  our  part 
and  the  matter  would  be  taken  care  of  by 
those  in  authority.  Some  heart-to-heart 
conversations  with  Sean  and  Paul  seemed 
to  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  bring  clo- 
sure to  the  experience  for  them. 

Over  the  years,  we  occasionally  saw  an 
article  by  Father  Ron  in  mainstream 
Catholic  publications.  A  few  times  we  saw 
an  announcement  for  a  parish  mission  he 
was  giving.  Naively,  we  presumed  he  had 
undergone  successfully  some  form  of  ther- 
apy and  everything  had  been  taken  care  of. 

Years  passed.  We  moved.  When  the 
John  Jay  Report  was  issued,  I  saw  facts  and 
figures  for  our  former  diocese.  Something 
nudged  me  to  call  their  dedicated  phone 
line  for  sexual  abuse  reports.  "I  just  want 
to  check  to  make  sure  our  report  has  been 
included  in  the  totals,"  I  explained  to  the 
understanding  priest  who  answered  my 
call.  He  said  he  would  look  into  it.  To  my 
amazement,  when  he  called  back  later  that 
day,  I  discovered  that  our  complaint  had 
been  stonewalled  at  the  parish  level.  It  had 
never  been  reported  to  either  the  diocese 
or  the  priest's  religious  order. 
Furthermore,  when  the  priest  had  con- 
tacted Father  Ron's  superior,  he  learned 
that  Father  Ron  had  finally  been  suspend- 
ed in  1999  because  of  other  similar 
charges  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  and  is 
now  in  a  secure,  monitored  environment. 

Years  of  opportunity  had  been  given 
to  this  sexual  predator  simply  because 
someone  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  report- 
ing process  had  decided  not  to  pass  our 
complaint  on  through  appropriate  chan- 
nels. Anger,  frustration  and  sorrow  were 
my  immediate  responses.  It  is  small  com- 
fort to  know  such  a  complaint  would  cer- 
tainly be  handled  differently  today.  I  won- 
der how  many  other  long-ago  complaints 
also  vanished  because  the  trust  of  people 
like  ourselves  was  betrayed  at  the  local 
level. 

Even  as  estimates  in  the  John  Jay  study 
give  an  important  overview  of  clergy  sex 
abuse,  it  underreports  the  extent  of  the 
crisis  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Some  bish- 
ops are  not  cooperating.  There  is  poor 
record-keeping  in  certain  dioceses.  Others 


are  in  court  fighting  the  release  of  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  research  has  shown 
that  only  6  percent  of  victims  report  their 
sexual  abuse.  Their  reasons  are  many,  and 
I  honor  and  respect  the  decisions  of  those 
individuals. 

But  if  you  did  report  an  abuse  experi- 
ence in  the  past,  I  urge  you  to  call  your 
appropriate  diocesan  office.  Check  to  see 
if  your  complaint  has  been  counted. 
Assume  nothing.  The  more  accurate  and 


truthful  the  figures  are,  the  clearer  the 
reality  of  the  situation  will  be  for  all  of  us 
as  church  and  the  more  honest  will  be  our 
movement  toward  healing  and  reconcilia- 
tion. Don't  hesitate  because  you  think 
your  case  is  minor  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
things.  It  isn't.  Ultimately  every  bit  of 
truth  added  to  this  painful  situation  offers 
hope  for  new  life  as  it  honors  the  one  who 
says,  "I  am  the  truth,"  and  who  is  the 
source  of  all  justice. 


Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 

Why  my  mother  chopped  off  her  hair, 
followed  me  to  the  school  bus  stop 
that  morning  in  second  grade, 
I  didn't  know.  Or  why 

she  bent  down  sobbing 

don  V  let  go  of  my  hand. 

How  long  did  we  stand  by  the  7-11? 

Other  kids  hushed,  watching. 

When  the  bus  clunked  to  a  stop 

I  climbed  on  last,  grabbed  a  seat  in  back. 

My  mother  outside,  hand  curled  on  my  window, 

her  face  a  blur 

as  the  bus  jerked  away. 
The  kid  beside  me  punched  my  arm: 
WJjo  was  that  man  with  you 
crying  so  hard? 

I  said  I  didn't  know. 

Three  times  I  swore  /  don  V  know  him. 


Michael  Mack 


MICHAEL  MACK  graduated  from  the  writing  program  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  His  poems  have  appeared 
in  numerous  literary  journals  and  have  aired  on  National  Public 
Radio. 
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Invisible  in  America 

By  David  K.  Shipler 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  320p  $25 
ISBN 0375408908 

In  the  debate  over  poverty  in  the  United 
States,  there  are  just  two  ideas,  or  at  least 
it  often  seems  that  way.  One  is  that  people 
are  poor  because  of  "the  system"  and  that 
any  real  solutions  will  have  to  come  from 
forces  outside  the  individual,  namely  gov- 
ernment. That  is  the  view  from  the  doctri- 
naire left.  Then  there  is  the  right's  idea: 
people  are  poor  because  of  their  own  bad 
choices,  and  things  won't  change  until 
people  change  themselves. 

Left  and  right  have  been  churning  out 
these  arguments  for  years,  and  the  politi- 
cal debate  has  become  as  stale  as  the  39- 
cent  loaves  of  white  bread  sold  at  factory 
outlets  patronized  by  the  poor.  What  is 
new  is  that  the  right  unquestionably  has 
the  upper  hand,  in  an  era  when  the  argu- 
ments of  the  affluent  go  almost  unchal- 
lenged. 

There  are  not  many  doctrinaire  left- 
ists around  anymore,  when  it  comes  to 
poverty.  But  recently,  the  New  York 
Times  columnist  David  Brooks  tried  to 
make  an  example  of  John  Edwards,  the 
U.S.  senator  who  spoke  often  of  "two 
Americas"  while  campaigning  this  past 
year  to  become  a  presidential  candidate. 
Brooks  praised  the  North  Carolina 
Democrat  for  talking  about  poverty,  but 
blamed  him  for  talking  about  it  in  eco- 
nomic terms,  as  Karl  Marx  did. 

Edwards  was  a  bad  target.  While  on 
the  stump,  he  referred  to  the  need  for 
both  individual  responsibility  and  social 
justice  in  bridging  the  chasm  between 
affluent  Americans  and  the  invisible 
Americans.  Inadvertently,  however, 
Brooks  showcased  the  right's  one-way 
view.  "A  person's  behavior  determines  his 
or  her  economic  destiny.  If  people  live  in 
an  environment  that  fosters  industrious- 
ness,  sobriety,  fidelity,  punctuality  and 
dependability,  they  will  thrive,"  he  wrote 
on  March  2,  with  not  a  hint  that  econom- 
ic circumstances  might  conspire  against 
them  as  well.  And  Brooks  is  among  the 


Book  Reviews 

less  ideological  conservatives. 

That  column  applauded  David  K. 
Shipler's  The  Working  Poor,  which  Brooks 
called  "wonderfully  observant."  Brooks 
would  do  well  to  observe  more  closely 
what  Shipler  has  done  in  making  visible 
the  lives  of  these  forgotten  Americans. 
Others  would  do  well  to  listen  along  as 
Shipler  enters  sympathetically  and  unsen- 
timentally  into  some  of  these  lives,  into 
poverty's  tangled  web  of  cause  and  effect. 

Shipler's  journalistic  journey  began  in 
1997.  He  went  to  black  neighborhoods  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  white  towns  in 
New  Hampshire,  to  malnutrition  clinics 
in  Boston  and  sweatshops  in  California, 
and  numerous  points  in  between.  It  was  a 
time  of  giddy  prosperity  that  sailed  past 
the  people  profiled  in  his  book,  yet  they 
rarely  blamed  others  for  their  conditions, 
as  Shipler  says  they  reasonably  could  have 
done.  "They  often  blame  themselves,  and 
they  are  sometimes  right  to  do  so,"  he 
says. 

Whether  it's  dropping  out  of  school 
or  having  babies  out  of  wedlock  or  doing 
drugs  or  showing  up  late  for  work,  Shipler 
finds  enough  examples  to  illustrate  the 
conservative  contention  that  poor  behav- 
ior generates  poor  people.  At  the  same 
time,  he  finds  ample  illustration  of  what 
liberals  mean  when  they  speak  of  struc- 
tural causes  of  poverty,  like  failing  schools 
and  decrepit  housing.  Most  valuably,  he 
sheds  light  on  the  ways  in  which  all  these 
personal  and  social  forces  are  intertwined. 

"Working  poverty  is  a  constellation 
of  difficulties  that  magnify  one  another: 
not  just  low  wages  but  low  education,  not 
just  dead-end  jobs  but  also  limited  abili- 
ties, not  just  insufficient  savings  but  also 
unwise  spending,  not  just  poor  housing 
but  also  poor  parenting,  not  just  the  lack 
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How  to  Change  the 
World 

Social  Entrepreneurs  and  the  Power 
of  New  Ideas 

By  David  Bornstein 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  320p  $28 
ISBN 0195138058 

In  recent  decades  a  growing  number  of 
social  scientists,  like  Theda  Skocpol, 
whose  Diminished  Democracy  I  reviewed  in 
this  space  (10/20/03),  have  rediscovered 
the  "voluntary  associations"  of  civil  society 
that  flourish  in  the  social  space  between 
government  agencies  and  profit-seeking 
firms.  Today  business  schools  and  eco- 
nomics faculties  are  returning  the  favor, 
producing  their  own  appreciations  of  the 
"social  entrepreneurs"  who  create  and 
drive  many  such  organizations,  especially 
those  dedicated  to  improving  the  lot  of  the 
poor  and  vulnerable.  Their  fresh  analysis 
forms  the  backdrop  to  David  Bornstein's 
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INVISIBLE    IN  AMERICA 
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or  her  economic  destiny.  If  people  live  in 
an  environment  that  fosters  industrious- 
ness,  sobriety,  fidelity,  punctuality  and 
dependability,  they  will  dirive,"  he  wrote 
on  March  2,  with  not  a  hint  that  econom- 
ic circumstances  might  conspire  against 
them  as  well.  And  Brooks  is  among  the 
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of  health  insurance  but  also  the  lack  of 
healthy  households,"  writes  Shipler,  a 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  journalist  and  for- 
mer foreign  correspondent  for  The  New 
York  Times. 

Shipler  gets  to  know  a  young  mother 
and  father  who  reap  a  minor  windfall  from 
the  federal  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit — 
and  use  it  to  get  tattoos.  In  the  same  pages 
appear  frugal  modiers  who  plot  ways  to 
put  cheap,  nutritious  meals  on  the  table. 

Some  stories  are  unbearably  sad.  One 
of  the  most  gripping  is  that  of  Caroline 
Payne,  a  single  mother  in  New 
Hampshire.  She  had  much  going  for  her, 
including  a  two-year  college  degree  and 
glowing  evaluations  by  her  supervisor  at 
Wal-Mart.  Still,  she  was  trapped  in  one  of 
the  superstore's  low-rung  jobs,  partly 
because  of  something  she  did  not  have: 
teeth.  She  could  not  come  up  with  the 
money  for  dentures,  and  cashiers  are  sup- 
posed to  smile. 

Payne  was  also  afflicted  with  depres- 
sion, which  at  times  led  her  to  neglect  her 
appearance.  She  faced  the  frequently 
impossible  challenge  of  keeping  inflexible 
jobs  while  tending  to  the  special  needs  of 
her  14-year-old  daughter,  who  suffered 
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from  mild  mental  retardation  and  the 
aftershocks  of  sexual  abuse  by  her  father, 
Payne's  ex-husband.  Depression  and  mild 
retardation  are  threads  that  run  through 
these  lives,  as  is  sexual  abuse  of  children. 
One  chapter  is  titled  "Sins  of  the  Fathers," 
as  in  biological  fathers,  not  Catholic 
priests. 

The  needs  of  the  working  poor  are  not 
well  served  by  the  usual  false  choices  of 
ideological  debate — between  strong  fami- 
lies and  strong  government,  better  values 
and  better  policies,  personal  and  social 
responsibility.  Shipler  points  a  finger  of 
blame  at  both  left  and  right,  yet  he  is  not 
blindly  evenhanded. 

"The  political  opponents  have  to  cross 
into  each  other's  territory  to  pick  up  solu- 
tions from  the  opposite  side,"  he  advises. 
But  he  also  suggests  that  while  many  lib- 
erals have  done  this  by  signing  on  to  wel- 
fare reform,  conservatives  have  yet  to  step 
onto  the  liberal  ground  of  government 
assistance. 

The  final  words  of  Shipler's  remark- 
able reportage  are,  "It  is  time  to  be 
ashamed."  These  stories  should  tell  pun- 
dits and  politicians  that  it  is  also  time  to 
end  the  either-*  >r  choices.     William  Bole 
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In  recent  decades  a  growing  number  of 
social  scientists,  like  Theda  Skocpol, 
whose  Diminished  Democracy  I  reviewed  in 
this  space  (10/20/03),  have  rediscovered 
the  "voluntary  associations"  of  civil  society 
that  flourish  in  the  social  space  between 
government  agencies  and  profit-seeking 
firms.  Today  business  schools  and  eco- 
nomics faculties  are  returning  the  favor, 
producing  their  own  appreciations  of  the 
"social  entrepreneurs"  who  create  and 
drive  many  such  organizations,  especially 
those  dedicated  to  improving  the  lot  of  the 
poor  and  vulnerable.  Their  fresh  analysis 
forms  the  backdrop  to  David  Bornstein's 
How    to    Change    the    World:  Social 
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Entrepreneurs  and  the  Power  of  New  Mens. 

Bornstein's  first  book  profiled 
Mohammad  Yunus,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  the  modern  social  entrepreneurs.  The 
Price  of  a  Dream  :  The  Story  of  the  Grameen 
Bank  (1996)  told  how  Yunus  fought 
poverty  in  his  native  Bangladesh  through 
"microcredit."  His  now-famous  village 
bank  issued  small  capital  loans — say, 
enough  to  buy  a  sewing  machine — to  poor 
men  and  women  in  the  countryside  who 
aspired  to  self-employment.  Yunus 
demonstrated,  contrary  to  established 
belief,  that  the  rural  poor  were  excellent 
creditors,  and  his  innovation  has  since 
been  widely  replicated. 

How  to  Change  the  World  introduces 
readers  to  a  panoply  of  inspiring  new- 
social  entrepreneurs.  We  meet  Fabio 
Rosa,  who  developed  a  practical,  low-cost 
method  of  rural  electrification  in  Brazil, 
and  tirelesslv  fought  state  utilities  to  make 


it  happen,  Jeroo  Billimoria,  whose  toll- 
free  Childline  connects  India's  millions  of 
homeless  and  endangered  children  with  a 
variety  of  social  services  and  protections, 
and  Jacob  Schramm,  whose  "college  sum- 
mit" retreats  prepare  low-income  stu- 
dents, whose  parents  are  not  themselves 
college-educated,  for  the  rigors  of  the  aca- 
demic admissions  process. 

They  and  many  others  profiled  share 
the  support  of  Ashoka:  Innovators  for  the 
Public.  A  venture  capital  firm  for  social 
entrepreneurs  founded  by  a  former 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  official, 
Bill  Drayton,  Ashoka  seeks  out  individuals 
who  exhibit  a  combination  of  invention 
and  passion  that  can  transform  society  for 
the  better.  "Entrepreneurs,  for  some  rea- 
son deep  in  their  personality,  know  from 
the  time  they  are  little  that  they  are  on  this 
world  to  change  it  in  a  fundamental  way," 
Drayton  explains.  "The  idea — and  making 
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it  happen  across  the  society — is  something 
they  are  married  to  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word."  Ashoka's  development  and  growth 
forms  the  book's  central  narrative. 

The  book  is  not  just  a  collection  of 
inspiring  anecdotes.  At  a  time  when  busi- 
ness schools  are  offering  programs  in 
"social  entrepreneurship"  and  business 
magazines  are  honoring  "social  capital- 
ists," Bornstein  and  Drayton  are  attempt- 
ing to  explain  this  budding  field. 

Over  two  centuries  ago,  Adam  Smith's 
Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  concluded  that  when 
governments  relaxed  protective  tariffs  and 
royal  monopolies  and  competitive  free- 
market  entrepreneurs  stepped  into  the 
breach,  explosive  economic  growth  fol- 
lowed. Now  that  totalitarian  Communism 
has  fallen,  a  generation  of  Latin  American 
generals  and  strongmen  has  retired,  and 
the  welfare  state's  prestige  has  dimmed  in 
the  West,  Bornstein  believes  that  a  similar 
process  is  underway  in  civil  society. 
Freelance  do-gooders  driven  by  a  con- 
suming vision  are  taking  it  upon  them- 
selves to  tackle  age-old  problems  of  pover- 
ty, public  health  and  prejudice  that  cum- 
bersome political  institutions  had  failed  to 
solve.  "Government  remained  insulated 
from  the  pressures  and  incentives  that 
forced  businesses  to  continually  improve 
their  products,"  Bornstein  explains,  but 
now  "the  citizen  sector  is  in  fact  beginning 
to  resemble  a  market  economy  of  social 
ideas,  characterized  by  a  rich  diversity  of 
grassroots  institutions  and  energetic 
entrepreneurs  crafting  solutions  that  no 
one  could  have  anticipated,  let  alone 
planned  for." 

Certainly  Rosa,  Billimoria,  Schramm 
and  the  other  Ashoka  fellows  are  attrac- 
tive, magnetic  personalities — and 
"entrepreneurial"  ones.  As  Bornstein 
argues,  even  profit-seeking  business 
entrepreneurs  are  driven  as  much  by  a  cre- 
ative urge  and  a  desire  to  achieve  as  by  a  . 
desire  for  monetary  rewards.  If  Ashoka 
makes  social  entrepreneurship  a  viable 
career  path  for  "entrepreneurial"  individ- 
uals— a  path  oriented  to  the  common 
good  rather  than  mere  commerce — 
Drayton  will  have  performed  a  great  pub- 
lic service. 

But  there  are  important  problems 
with  this  concept  of  social  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Entrepreneurs  in  the  marketplace 
compete  for  customers;  political  leaders, 
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at  least  in  democratic  societies,  compete 
for  votes.  Competitive  pressures  compel 
both  businesses  and  governments  to  be 
more  responsive  to  those  they  serve.  For 
what  do  "social  entrepreneurs"  compete? 
Financial  support  from  deep-pocketed 
donors,  media  attention  and  key  staff.  The 
recipients  of  their  charitable  work  are 
almost  incidental  to  the  "competition"  in 
which  they  engage. 

Drayton  and  Bornstein  believe  that  it 
is  all  to  the  good  when  governments,  insu- 
lated as  they  are  from  competition,  shed 
their  "operational  functions"  (if  not  their 
"responsibility")  for  tackling  social  prob- 
lems, leaving  such  practical  challenges  to 
the  new  breed  of  social  entrepreneurs.  But 
though  Ashoka  fellows  have  addressed 
many  crying  social  needs  that  government 
has  overlooked,  can  we  really  rely  on  pri- 
vate initiatives  to  provide  comprehensive 
solutions  for  social  problems?  Catholic 
social  thought,  which  has  long  insisted 
that  government  must  take  an  active  role 
in  securing  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  has 
traditionally  answered  no. 

Asked  about  the  phenomenon, 
Columbia  economics  professor  Jeffrey 
Sachs — famous  for  advising  post- 
Communist  nations  to  speedily  privatize 
their  economies — offered  a  note  of  cau- 
tion. "We  see  a  lot  of  major  successes  in 
social  entrepreneurship,  and  we're  seeing 
more  space  for  it  in  some  societies,"  he 
told  The  New  York  Times.  "But  we  can- 
not simply  rely  on  social  entrepreneurship 
for  what  government  needs  to  do." 
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This  is  an  important  book,  with  much  to 
offer,  but  it  is  also  disappointing.  Its 
importance  lies  in  three  converging  fac- 
tors. The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  sub- 
ject. Martin  Luther  is  a  person  of  almost 
mythic  proportions  in  the  history  of  the 
West.  By  his  prophetic  stance,  he  almost 
single-handedly  created  what  has  become 


perhaps  the  most  characteristic  Western 
virtue,  the  courage  to  defy  the  status  quo 
and  deciy  its  corruption. 

The  second  factor  is  the  author, 
Martin  Marty,  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  respected  scholar  in 
North  America  writing  on  religion  today. 

The  third  factor  is  the  distinguished 
Penguin  Lives  series  in  which  this  book  is 
appearing:  short  and  engaging  introduc- 
tions to  important  figures.  .And  tor 
Luther,  the  series  is  especially  important. 
Despite  all  the  writing  about  him,  there 
are  in  print  in  English  only  a  lew  biogra- 
phies, none  as  concise  and  handy  as  this 
one. 

Marty  is  a  Lutheran.  While  his  home 
base  in  scholarship  is  American 
Protestantism,  he  has  a  firm  understand- 
ing of  his  own  tradition's  history  and  fun- 
damental theological  groundings.  That  is 
the  background  he  brings  to  the  book,  and 
it  accounts  for  many  of  the  book's  merits. 
This  is  Luther  from  the  inside,  viewed 
sympathetically  yet  critically.  Marty  is  cor- 
rect, I  believe,  when  he  says  Luther 
"makes  most  sense  as  a  wrestler  with  God, 


indeed,  as  a  God-obsessed  seeker  of  cer- 
tainty and  assurance."  He  presents  him, 
thus,  as  a  religious  figure  and  as  a 
Christian  theologian,  and  he  rightly  does 
not  try  to  make  him  sound  modern  or  to 
translate  his  message  into  secular  terms. 

Marty  admires  Luther.  But  the  book  is 
noteworthy  in  its  straightforward  presen- 
tation of  the  crudity,  inconsistencies  and 
sometimes  downright  "revolting"  (p.  xi) 
aspects  of  Luther's  personality  and  career. 
Luther  is  the  hero  of  the  book,  but  he  is 
not  a  person  without  serious  flaws  and 
problematic  behavior,  as  in  his  notorious 
attack  on  the  peasants  and  his  vitriol 
against  the  Jews.  His  relationships  with 
the  other  Reformers  come  through  in 
these  pages  with  all  their  ambivalences 
intact. 

Marty's  sensitive  depictions  of  Luther 
as  husband  and  father  soften  the  usual  pic- 
ture of  him  as  the  fierce  and  defiant 
reformer.  But  the  strength  of  the  book  lies 
in  Marty's  grasp  of  Luther's  theology, 
which  he  presents  lucidly  and  as  the 
framework  of  continuity  in  a  thinker  who 
often  changed  his  mind  on  important 
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issues  and  thereby  got  himself  and  many 
others  into  lots  of  trouble.  Marty  ends  his 
book  with  a  brief  "Afterword:  Luther  in 
the  New  Millennium,"  which  is  a  master- 
ful summary  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  man  and  of  the  sometimes 
ambiguous  heritage  he  bequeathed  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  problem?  The 
problem  is  that  Marty  has  a  very  unsure 
grasp  of  the  16th-century  context  ami, 
more  specifically,  of  the  Catholic  context. 
He  states  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
book  that  he  is  writing  the  "story  of 
Martin  Luther,  not  a  history  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,"  but  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  will  tell  the  story  in  the  "set- 
tings of  monastery,  home,  church,  univer- 
sity, and  empire."  It  is  in  those  settings 
(except  "home")  that  the  book  falters.  And 
Luther's  story,  of  all  stories,  makes  no 
sense  apart  from  such  settings,  tor  they  so 
much  determined  Luther's  course. 
Luther's  story  is  essentially  a  story  of  con- 
flict with  much  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lived.  The  results  of  those  conflicts,  more- 
over, sometimes  had  an  almost  cata- 
clysmic impact  on  society.  It  is  crucial, 
then,  to  get  the  "settings"  of  that  world 
straight. 
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There  is  a  difference  between  a  simple 
factual  error  and  errors  that  betray  a  larg- 
er miscomprehension.  The  meeting 
between  Luther  and  Cardinal  Cajetan  at 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1518  is  famous, 
for  instance,  and  crucially  important  for 
the  turn  Luther's  life  would  take.  To 
describe  Cajetan,  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished theologian  of  his  day  and  one  of 
the  greatest  commentators  ever  on 
Aquinas,  simply  as  "the  foremost 
Dominican  moralist"  suggests  ignorance 
of  the  theological  reality  beyond  the  world 
of  Wittenberg. 

Cajetan,  we  are  told,  set  out  to 
"ensnare"  Luther.  Hardly.  What  I  found 
disturbing  was  the  consistent  portrayal  of 
the  Catholic  scene  as  devious  or  utterly 
venal,  as  the  term  implies.  Pages  27  to  31, 
about  the  character  of  late-medieval  reli- 
gion and  a  "money-grubbing"  church, 
could  have  been  lifted  from  a  Protestant 
textbook  of  100  years  ago.  They  make 
Luther's  story  all  too  simple  and  ignore 
the  scholarship  that  has  corrected  such  a 
caricature. 

Aside  from  Luther  and  his  immediate 
circle,  other  figures  in  the  story,  even 
important  ones,  tend  to  be  generic,  e.g., 
"the  pope."  This  is  true  even  of  Emperor 
Charles  V,  Luther's  most  formidable 
enemy.  Charles  was  raised  not  in  Spain,  as 
Marty  asserts,  but  in  Burgundy — not  an 
irrelevant  detail,  given  the  impact  of  that 
ambiance  on  his  personality  and  character. 

To  see  the  momentous  election  of 
Charles  as  emperor  in  1519  as  a  triumph 
of  persons  "north  of  the  Alps"  over  papal 
power  is  a  novel  and  strikingly  aberrant 
reading  of  the  whole  affair.  Marty  seems 
unaware,  moreover,  that  Luther's  protec- 
tor, Elector  Frederick  the  Wise  of  Saxony, 
was  the  preferred  papal  candidate  in  that 
election.  His  reporting  of  what  happened 
in  1534-35  with  the  Anabaptists  at 
Miinster  is  also  a  curious  reading  of  those 
dreadful  events.  One  could  go  on. 

For  the  uninitiated,  Martin  Luther 
provides  a  good  introduction  to  its  sub- 
ject and  his  theology.  But  for  putting 
Luther's  story  in  its  larger  context,  the 
book  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  And  I 
wish  I  did  not  have  to  say  that. 

John  W.  O  'Malley 
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Letters 


Hopeful  Heart 

Several  of  my  community  read  with 
delight  "Living  With  My  Sisters,"  by 
Jeffrey  J.  Guhin  (7/19).  Here  is  a 
young  man  whose  heart  is  in  the  right 
place,  regardless  of  having  to  sacrifice 
his  vocation  to  the  sisterhood!  Sisters 
need  priests  of  this  caliber  in  their 
lives — those  who  question  their  com- 
fortable lifestyle,  their  positions  of 
privilege  and  power,  and  those  who 
"listen  rather  than  lecture."  I  salute 
Jeffrey  and  his  vocation.  His  reflec- 
tions give  me  hope. 

MaiyAnn  Foy.  R. S.C.J. 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Core  Values 

Thank  you  for  Jeffery  Guhin's  article 
"Living  With  My  Sisters"  (7/19).  It 
was  refreshing  to  read  such  a  thought- 
ful reflection  about  what  we  can  all 
learn  from  women  religious. 

I  am  a  recent  graduate  of  a  college 
run  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  During  my  time 
there,  I  received  an  education  infused 
with  the  B.V.M.  core  values  of  free- 
dom, education,  charity  and  justice.  In 
watching  the  B.V.M. 's,  I  have  learned 
what  it  means  to  be  a  person  of  faith 
called  to  live  in  interdependent  rela- 
tionships with  others.  This  group  of 
women  truly  knows  the  meaning  of 

Publications,  1  Liguori  Drive,  Liguori,  MO 
63057;  e-mail:  rbauman@liguori.org;  Web 
:  site:  www.liguori.org.  E.O.E. 

DIRECTOR  OF  STEWARDSHIP  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT. Thriving  community  alive  in  the  Spirit 
seeking  creative,  faith-filled  Director  of 
Stewardship  and  Development  who  is  prepared 

i  to  walk  a  purposeful,  tithing  journey  with  us! 
Deep  appreciation  and  understanding  of  tithing; 

|  great  networking  and  people  skills;  proactive 
planner  and  highly  organized;  computer  skills 
and  an  ability  to  equip  and  empower  volunteers. 
Salary  is  commensurate  with  experience  and 
education.  Please  send  resumes  by  Sept.  30  to: 

|  Tammy  Brizzi,  Queen  of  Peace  Catholic 

j  Community,  10900  SW  24th  Avenue, 
Gainesville,  FL  32607. 

PRIEST  CHAPLAIN  AND  DIRECTOR  OF 
CATHOLIC  CAMPUS  MINISTRY,  Cornell 
Catholic  Community,  Diocese  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  (full  time,  12  months).  Seeking  applicants 
|  to  oversee  all  aspects  of  ministry  and  be  respon- 
sible for  forming  and  sustaining  the  faith  com- 
munity at  the  university  through  the  pastoral 


the  word  community.  Now  that  I  am 
working  for  the  church,  I  hope  to  use 
the  model  of  leadership  that  I  have 
learned  from  them  in  my  own  min- 
istry, an  egalitarian  model  rooted  in 
diversity,  respect  and  inclusion.  If  Mr. 
Ciuhin  remains  willing  to  learn  from 
the  example  of  others,  values  the  gifts 
of  all  members  of  our  community  and 
continues  to  remain  open  to  the 
Spirit,  he  is  on  his  way  to  becoming  a 
wonderful  example. 

Dan  Abben 
Manchester.  Iowa 

New  Joy 

The  article  by  John  C.  Haughey,  S.J., 
"Christ-ianity  and  Church-ianity" 
(5/24)  was  right  on  the  mark.  And 
Msgr.  William  E.  Biebel's  letter, 
"Moving  Bevond"  (7/5),  provides 
good  insight  on  why  we  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  comfortable  being 
personal  in  our  expression  of  faith. 
Although  I  have  second-generation 
Boston-Irish  roots,  my  40-plus  years 
of  ministry  among  African-Americans 
have  opened  me  to  a  deeper  meaning 
of  faith,  praying  with  enthusiasm  and 
celebrating  with  a  joyful  spirit. 

African-American  Catholic  spiritu- 
ality centers  on  personal  faith,  the 
Scripture,  community  and  jo\  fulness. 
It  is  a  treasure  for  the  church.  When 

care  of  the  students,  faculty  and  staff;  leadership 
of  a  large  campus  ministry  team,  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  principles  of  Empowered  by  the 
Spirit.  This  position  will  provide  the  pastoral 
and  sacramental  needs  of  the  faith  community, 
direct  evangelization  and  outreach  to  the  alien- 
ated and  unchurched  in  the  campus  community, 
call  forth  and  develop  lay  leadership,  cultivate 
relationships  with  the  university  administration 
and  provide  leadership  for  the  development  of 
funding  and  alumni  relations.  Qualifications: 
M.Div.,  five  years  experience  in  campus  min- 
istry with  comparable  responsibilities  and 
duties,  campus  ministry  certification  preferred. 
(Would  consider  an  Assistant  Director  with  less 
qualification  for  the  right  applicant.) 
Application  deadline  Nov.  30,  2004,  for  a  July  1, 
2005,  start  date.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to:  Barbara  Pedeville,  Diocese  of  Rochester. 
1150  Buffalo  Road,  Rochester,  NY  14624;  e- 
mail:  pedeville@dor.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Special  weekend 


will  it  be  discovered  and  promoted  by 
our  church  leaders,  pastors,  teachers 
and  writers?  It  is  the  New 
Evangelization! 

Robert  M.  Kearns.  S.S.J. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Profound  Changes 

Fervent  thanks  for  the  issue  of  America 
that  arrived  today!  It  confirmed  and 
documented  the  many  profound 
changes  in  the  church  that  have 
occurred  in  my  87  years.  The  Second 
Vatican  Council  proved  to  be  a 
harbinger. 

Irony  abounds:  the  church  has  long 
supported  education  at  all  levels. 
Science  and  mathematics  were  not 
slighted  in  my  four  years  at  Canisius 
during  the  Depression.  But  I  have 
found  little  carryover  in  the  parishes  we 
joined  during  my  working  years  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts.  Press  exhibits,  discussion 
groups  and  contact  with  other  churches 
were  rarely  approved  by  pastors.  In  one 
parish  the  pastor  supported  a  men's 
study  group  that  examined  the  bishops' 
letter  on  war  and  peace.  Inevitably  that 
led  to  consideration  of  other  issues, 
ending  with  the  naming  of  a  new  pas- 
tor. 

Richard  C.  Spitzer 
North  Chatham,  Mass. 


retreat  with  Margaret  Picha,  S.S.N.D.,  and 
Michael  Laratonda,  F.M.S.,  Oct.  29-31: 
"Living  With  Balance:  Life  in  Abundance." 
Presentations,  quiet  time,  prayer  and  discus- 
sion, feature  film  on  retreat  theme.  For  fur- 
ther information  and  special  flyer,  call  (845) 
928-2213;  fax:  (845)  928-9437;  bethanyre- 
treat@frontiernet.net.  Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.rc.-net/newyork/bethany. 

DEMELL0  SPIRITUALITY  CONFERENCE,  Oct. 
22-24,  2004.  Tony  DeMello,  S.J.,  insisted 
that  spirituality  is  the  most  practical  thing  in 
the  world.  Come  to  understand  the  most 
basic  of  life's  questions:  "Who  am  I?" 
through  humor,  storytelling,  exercises 
derived  from  neurolinguistic  programming 
and  yoga,  experiencing  a  method  of  prayer 
and  meditation. 

Presenters:  Francis  Stroud,  S.J.,  Director 
of  the  DeAiello  Spirituality  Center,  Jonathan 
Galente  and  Joan  Ann  Budilovsky.  Call  or 
write:  Cenacle  Retreat  Center,  310  Cenacle 
Road,  P.O.  Box  4005,  Ronkonkoma,  NY 
11779-0430;  Ph:  (631)  588-4366. 
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Letters 


Overwhelming  Presence 

According  to  the  recent  article  by  Drew 
Christiansen,  S.J.,  "Reverence  Over 
Reason?"  (8/2),  two  rabbis  have  been 
highly  critical  of  the  Catholic  Church 
for  its  inability  publicly  to  denounce 
"The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  for  being 
anti-Semitic.  In  New  Orleans,  where  I 
work  with  the  Jewish  Federation,  I  can 
say  that  here  this  was  not  the  case.  Here 
the  population  is  mostly  Catholic,  and 
the  archdiocese  has  an  overwhelming 
presence  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  most 
of  the  citizens  of  this  city. 

Why  was  this  the  case?  To  begin 
with,  Archbishop  Alfred  Hughes  pub- 
licly released  a  statement  restating  the 
teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
in  direct  reference  to  the  movie,  prior  to 
its  release.  But  the  archdiocese  did  more 
than  that.  I  was  invited  by  the  director 
of  religious  education  of  a  local  Jesuit 
parish,  Emile  Noel,  and  the  young  adult 
coordinator,  Arthur  Laughlin,  to  speak 
on  this  issue  at  their  young  adult 
Catholic  group,  an  audience  of  50  peo- 
ple each  time.  We  had  two  sessions — 
first  to  address  the  concerns  about  the 
film  before  it  premiered  in  theaters,  and 
another  afterward  to  discuss  its  impact. 

Further,  I  was  able  to  comment  on 
the  movie  because  I,  along  with  the  staff 
of  the  federation,  went  to  see  the  movie 
with  the  same  director  of  religious  edu- 
cation, who  then  explained  much  of  the 
movie  from  a  Catholic  perspective  for 
over  two  hours  over  a  post-movie  lunch. 
And,  along  with  Emile  and  the  Rev. 
James  Tarantino,  the  ecumenical  officer 
of  the  archdiocese,  a  number  of  Catholic 
churches  and  synagogues  in  New 
Orleans  will  initiate  a  historic  Catholic- 
Jewish  adult  educational  program  based 
upon  the  video  series  "Walking  God's 
Path,"  at  the  behest  of  the  church.  An 
interfaith  Passover  seder  this  spring  with 
college  students  at  Loyola  and  Tulane 
universities  and  a  three-faith  program 
celebrating  Abraham — with  the  Islamic 
community — are  other  recent  examples 
of  the  way  these  two  communities  have 
worked  and  will  continue  to  work 
together. 

There  may  be  other  communities 
where  the  Catholic  Church  was  silent 
on  this  matter.  But  this  is  simply  not  the 


case  in  Greater  New  Orleans,  where  the 
relationship  between  the  church  and  the 
Jewish  community  can  easily  be  under- 
stood from  the  comments  of  one 
spokesperson  from  the  archdiocese, 
who,  alongside  me  on  a  panel  discussion 
on  the  movie,  stated  that  there  is  no 
place  in  our  society  for  anti-Semitism. 
When  asked  to  respond  or  add  to  this 
comment,  I  simply  stated  that  there  was 
no  need  for  additional  comment.  It  is 
easy  to  dwell  on  what  does  not  take 
place.  It  would  be  more  useful  for  the 
developing  of  stronger  bonds  for  the 
future  to  accentuate  what  has  and  will 
take  place. 

Adam  Bronstone 
Metairie,  La. 

Starting  Point 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  article 
"Reverence  Over  Reason?"  (8/2).  I  am  a 
Roman  Catholic  but  have  had  a  Jewish 
name  since  I  married,  almost  40  years 
ago.  In  the  words  of  Drew  Christiansen, 
S.J.,  my  "ties  to  the  Jewish  community 
color[ed]  the  way  [T]  viewed  the  movie." 
Definitely!  My  path  into  ministry  has 
been  though  many  years  of  relationships 
with  Jewish  family  and  friends. 

Yes,  I  saw  the  movie.  But  I  probably 
would  not  have  seen  it  if  I  had  not  agreed 
to  lead  several  discussions  at  local 
churches.  I  am  very  grateful  that  you 
published  several  excellent  articles  on  the 
movie.  I  used  all  of  them  in  my  teaching. 
I  found  it  excessively  violent  and  a  con- 
fusing mix  of  biblical  and  extrabiblical 
material.  And  I  can  see  why  my  Jewish 
friends  were  so  concerned.  But  it  can  be  a 
starting  point  for  dialogue. 

It  troubles  me  that  so  many  people 
viewed  the  film  uncritically.  I  know  most 
Christians  did  not  come  to  discussions 
like  the  ones  I  helped  to  lead.  At  one 
local  Catholic  church,  a  rabbi  and  the 
pastor  led  a  public  discussion  of  the  film 
that  was  enlightening.  Thank  you  for  all 
the  great  articles  that  you  publish.  I  hope 
that  concerns  about  this  film  encourage 
other  groups  to  have  dialogues  on  the 
issues. 

Elisabeth  Ryan  Goldstein 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Order  of  Jurisprudence 

I  have  been  waiting  several  weeks  for 


America  to  bring  the  contribution  of 
the  late  John  Courtney  Murray,  S.J.,  to 
bear  on  the  difficult  question  of  how  a 
Catholic  politician  can  claim  to  be  truly 
Catholic  and  personally  opposed  to 
abortion,  yet  conscientiously  adopt  a 
public  policy  position  that  apparently 
favors  it  or  at  least  does  not  oppose  it. 
The  article  by  Gregory  Kalscheur,  S.J., 
"American  Catholics  and  the  State" 
(8/2),  has  now  done  this,  quite  splendid- 
ly in  my  opinion,  with  his  lucid  explana- 
tion of  Father  Murray's  views  on  why 
morality  and  law  "are  not  coextensive  in 
their  functions,"  and  on  the  impact  this 
can  have  on  a  Catholic  politician's 
stance. 

Permit  me  to  add  as  a  corollary  this 
brief  reference  to  an  earlier  chapter  of 
Murray's  We  Hold  These  Truths.  In 
Chapter  2,  entitled  "Civil  Unity  and 
Religious  Integrity,"  Father  Murray 
cited  a  remarkable  parallel  between  the 
thought  of  Roger  Williams  who,  he 
observed,  "had  many  a  quarrel  with  the 
Roman  papacy,"  and  none  other  than 
Pope  Pius  XII,  on  the  issue  of  how  to 
reconcile  these  sometimes  conflicting 
values  in  a  pluralistic  society  such  as 
ours.  Both  Williams  and  the  pope,  he 
notes,  relied  on  the  parable  of  the  tares 
in  Mt  13:24-30.  After  quoting  the  para- 
ble, the  pope  stated  (to  a  group  of 
Italian  jurists  on  Dec.  6,  1953):  "The 
duty  of  repressing  religious  and  moral 
error  cannot  therefore  be  an  ultimate 
norm  of  action.  It  must  be  subordinated 
to  higher  and  more  general  norms 
which  in  some  circumstances  permit, 
and  even  perhaps  make  it  appear  the 
better  course  of  action,  that  error 
should  not  be  impeded  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  good."  In  the  order  of 
jurisprudence,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
ethics  or  theology,  wrote  Murray,  the 
highest  and  most  general  norm  is  the 
public  peace,  the  common  good  in  its 
various  aspects. 

W e  may,  of  course,  disagree  with 
Father  Murray  and  even  with  Pope  Pius 
XII.  But  at  least  we  should  admit  the 
possibility  that  a  Catholic  politician  who 
agrees  with  them  might  have  gotten  to 
his  or  her  paradoxical  public  policy  posi- 
tion in  very  good  faith. 

Paul  A.  Becker,  Esq. 
Bluffion,  S.C. 
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The  Word 

Money,  Money,  Money! 

Twenty-fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Sept.  19,  2004 

Readings:  Am  8:4-7;  Ps  113:1-2,  4-8;  1  Tm  2:1-8;  Lk  16:1-13 

"Prepare  a  full  account  of  your  stewardship''''  (Lk  16:2) 


IT  IS  VERY  DIFFICULT  to  talk 
about  financial  equity  in  a  market- 
driven  economy.  Some  entertainers 
and  sports  figures  earn  extravagant 
salaries,  while  people  in  essential  service 
professions  like  teaching  often  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  ends  meet.  So  many  people 
struggle  with  some  form  of  money  prob- 
lem. But  in  the  broader  scope  of  world 
economy,  citizens  of  this  country  are  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  most  privileged. 
If  we  were  to  follow  the  Gospel  injunc- 
tion to  "sell  what  you  have  and  give  to  the 
poor,"  we  would  have  to  go  on  welfare 
and  would  become  someone  else's  finan- 
cial burden.  What  are  we  supposed  to  do? 

The  Bible  never  really  tells  us  -what  to 
do.  Instead,  it  provides  standards  that  sug- 
gest how  we  are  to  do  what  we  decide.  We 
see  this  in  today's  reading  from  Amos. 
The  prophet  is  speaking  to  the  wealthy 
who  live  in  the  prosperous  northern  king- 
dom. He  does  not  condemn  prosperity 
itself,  but  the  way  they  use  the  power  that 
comes  from  wealth.  Rather  than  take  care 
of  the  less  fortunate  in  their  midst,  they 
take  advantage  of  them  for  their  own  ben- 
efit. 

We  must  remember  that  the  people 
of  ancient  Israel  were  bound  together  by 
covenant.  This  arrangement  implies  that 
the  wealthy  had  covenant  responsibilities 
to  the  needy.  Caring  for  the  poor  of  the 
land  was  not  a  question  of  charity;  it  was  a 
matter  of  covenant  justice. 

The  Gospel  reading  is  rather  difficult 
to  understand.  A  man  who  first  squan- 
dered the  property  of  his  employer  and 
then  hoodwinked  him  out  of  goods  that 
were  due  him  is  actually  praised  by  the 
very  employer  he  outmaneuvered.  A  clos- 
er look  will  discover  that  the  steward  was 
praised  for  his  prudence  (the  Greek  word 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


used  here  means  practical  wisdom),  not 
for  his  dishonesty. 

The  ancients  had  developed  an  eco- 
nomic system  very  different  from  what  we 
have  today,  and  so  we  cannot  judge  the 
steward  by  our  standards.  The  story  does 
not  tell  us  what  debts  were  forgiven.  They 
might  have  been  the  overcharge  that 
enhanced  the  employer's  holdings  at  the 
expense  of  the  debtors,  or  they  could  have 
been  the  commission  that  he  himself 
would  have  taken  off  the  top.  Whatever 
the  case,  the  steward  did  not  manage  his 
employer's  property  well,  but  he  certainly 
knew  how  to  endear  himself  to  the  debtors, 
thus  taking  care  of  himself.  He  showed 
self-interested  practical  wisdom. 

It  is  precisely  this  practical  wisdom  that 
Jesus  holds  up  to  the  children  of  light.  Like 
the  steward,  they  are  expected  to  exercise 
practical  wisdom.  He,  however,  was  devi- 
ous. They  are  to  be  trustworthy,  even  in 
matters  that  pertain  to  this  world,  for  "the 
person  who  is  trustworthy  in  very  small 
matters  is  also  trustworthy  in  great  ones." 

This  passage  may  be  better  under- 
stood if  we  look  at  the  meaning  of  some  of 
the  Greek  vocabulary.  Two  important 
words  are  derived  from  oikos,  the  Greek 
word  for  household:  oikonomos,  steward  or 
household  manager,  and  oikete's,  house- 
hold servant.  Neither  the  steward  nor  the 
household  servant  can  claim  ownership  of 
the  goods  of  the  household.  Jesus'  last 
words  declare,  "You  cannot  serve  both 
God  and  mammon."  "Serve"  means  be  to 
be  a  slave  to  something.  In  this  passage 
dishonest  "wealth"  and  "mammon"  are 
translations  of  the  same  Greek  word.  Jesus 
is  saying  that  we  have  to  choose  between 
God  and  riches  dishonesdy  acquired  or 
clung  to. 

Another  word  derived  from  oikos 
(household)  that  is  not  found  in  the  story 
but  that  is  important  for  our  consideration 
is  oikonomia  (economy  or  household  man- 
agement). The  word's  range  of  meaning 


has  broadened  to  include  even  the  largest 
human  communities.  Our  contemporary 
economy  is  not  only  market  driven,  but  it 
is  also  based  on  principles  of  private  prop- 
erty. As  valuable  as  these  principles  may 
be,  they  often  blur  some  of  the  values 
raised  in  today's  readings.  Besides, 
although  we  have  a  right  to  private  prop- 
erty, we  know  that  we  really  only  use  the 
goods  of  the  earth.  They  are  not  our 
exclusive  property.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
speaks  of  the  "social  mortgage"  of  all  our 
possessions. 

Using  the  language  of  the  Gospel,  we 
might  say  that  the  earth  with  all  its  riches 
is  the  household;  God  is  the  householder; 
and  we  are  the  stewards  or  household  ser- 
vants. The  question  is:  Just  how  do  we 
manage  the  goods  that  are  in  our  trust? 
Are  we  devious,  or  are  we  trustworthy? 
Do  we  manage  these  goods  in  ways  that 
enhance  the  entire  household  and  benefit 
all  who  belong,  or  do  we  squander  them, 
thinking  only  of  ourselves?  And  when  we 
are  called  to  accountability,  do  we  change 
our  course  of  action,  or  do  we  finagle  ways 
that  will  guarantee  our  own  comfort,  even 
at  the  expense  of  others?  Do  we  cling  to 
the  rights  of  private  property,  or  do  we 
recognize  our  covenant  responsibility  in 
seeing  to  the  just  needs  of  others? 

Jesus'  last  words  are  very  demanding. 
He  tells  us  that  we  cannot  be  slaves  to 
both  God  and  mammon.  The  decision  is 
left  to  us.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  possessive  are  you  of  the 
goods  that  are  yours? 

•  In  what  ways  might  you  be  more 
open-handed  toward  others? 

•  In  what  ways  do  you  benefit  from 
our  economic  system,  while  others 
suffer  from  it?  What  responsibility 
might  this  place  on  you? 
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jQuiero  un  orden  nuevo! 
Para  inundar  el  mundo 
con  risa,  cantos, 
escuelas,  pan,  poemas, 
ninos  que  no  pasen  hambre, 
j6venes  sin  guerra. 


I  desire  a  new  world  order! 
To  flood  the  world 
with  laughter,  songs, 
schools,  bread,  poems, 
children  who  don't  go  hungry, 
youth  without  war. 


-Marianella  Corriols  Molina 
Poetisa  nicaraguense 
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This  photo  was  taken  by  a  staff  member  of  NETWORK,  A  National  Catholic  Social 
Justice  Lobby,  during  a  trip  to  Iraq  in  December  2002,  just  three  months  before 
the  bombs  began  falling.  What  kind  of  world  are  we  creating  for  these  children? 
What  kind  of  world  are  we  creating  for  our  own  children  here  in  the  United  States? 

These  are  questions  worth  asking  in  this  election  year. 

NETWORK  Education  Program  wants  to  help  you  talk  to  your  friends,  family  and 
faith  community  about  what's  at  stake  in  the  upcoming  elections. 

Go  to  www.networklobby.org  to  download  free  Election  2004  resources.  You'll 
find  out  where  the  presidential  candidates  stand  on  a  wide  range  of  justice  issues, 
from  health  care  and  social  security  to  globalization  You'll  find  do-it-yourself  resources 
for  leading  workshops,  organizing  voter  registration  drives,  and  creating  bulletin  inserts 
and  bookmarks.  You'll  find  inspiring  prayers  and  quotes,  and  guidelines  for  looking 
at  the  candidates  and  the  issues  through  the  lens  of  the  Catholic  justice  tradition. 

Read,  reflect,  and  then  share  your  vision  of  justice  with  others. 

It's  a  powerful  way  to  be  part  of  the  movement  to  build  a  new  world  order. 


Be  part  of  the  movement,  www.networklobby.org 


NETWORK  Education  Program 
works  in  partnership  with 
NETWORK,  A  National  Catholic 
Social  Justice  Lobby,  a  progressive 
voice  within  the  Catholic 
community  calling  for  a  world  at 
peace  and  a  nation  grounded  in 
justice.  NETWORK'S  nonprofit 
ministry  of  legislative  advocacy  is 
funded  by  our  12,000  members. 

NETWORK 

801  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE 
Washington,  DC  20003 
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America 


Of  Many  Things 


/   A       HUNDRED    YEARS  AGO, 

f— \  Thursday,  October  27, 
JL  1904,  New  Yorkers  walked 
into  various  entrance  kiosks  of  the 
city's  new  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  headed  down  a  flight  or 
two  of  stairs,  and  took  their  very  first 
rides  under  the  sidewalks  of  New 
York,"  the  transportation  historian 
Brian  Cudahy  tells  us  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  A  Century  of  Subways  (F  ordham 
Univ.  Press).  Being  a  native  New 
Yorker,  and  a  subway  commuter  since 
age  13,  qualifies  me  to  confirm  that 
this  event  set  in  motion  a  major  trans- 
formation of  this  great  city.  The  book 
is  subtided  "Celebrating  100  Years  of 
New  York's  Underground  Railways." 
And  a  celebration  it  is. 

The  author  also  provides  lengthy 
and  detailed  histories  of  the  world's 
first  subways,  notably  those  in 
London  (1863)  and  Boston  (1897) — 
perhaps  too  much  detail,  albeit  inter- 
esting. Cudahy's  book  is  full  of  fasci- 
nating and  informative  details  of  the 
evolution  and  expansion  of  New 
York  City's  underground  phe- 
nomenon, which  today  encompasses 
over  700  miles  of  track  traversed  by 
some  3.5  million  people  daily.  There 
are  many  illustrations,  both  pencil 
etchings  and  black-and-white  photos 
throughout  the  book,  as  well  as 
extensive  ancillary  material  (charts, 
appendices,  etc.)  that  will  probably 
appeal  most  to  the  armchair  trans- 
portation buff.  Still,  it's  worth  the 
ride. 

The  Metropolitan  Transportation 
Authority  recently  disclosed  plans  for 
a  fully  automated  subway  system.  The 
first  line  will  be  computerized  within 
three  or  four  years.  A  motorman/con- 
ductor  will  remain  on  board,  however, 
to  communicate  any  problems  to  a 
remote  computer  station.  But  that  will 
mean  no  live  person  calling  out  the 
stations  (not  to  mention  warnings 
about  blocking  the  doorway).  All 
change  is  difficult,  but  we  are  not  the 
first  to  go  in  this  direction. 

In  commemoration  of  the  sub- 
way's centennial,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, many  other  publishers  are  reissu- 


ing older  titles  and/or  publishing  new 
ones.  Among  the  latter  is  Subwayhmd: 
Adventures  in  the  World  Beneath  New 
York  (St.  Martin's  Press),  by  Randy 
Kennedy,  who  created  and  until 
recently  wrote  a  terrific  New  York 
Times  column  called  Tunnel  Vision. 

The  book  is  published  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  New  York  City  Transit 
Museum  and  focuses  on  the  architec- 
tural and  aesthetic  aspects  of  this 
urban  wonder.  Like  Cudahy's  book,  it 
too  spans  the  century  in  both  visual 
and  textual  detail  and  probably  has  a 
wider  reader  appeal  than  the  former. 
Of  the  merits  of  underground  travel- 
ing Kennedy  writes  that  for  both  resi- 
dents and  visitors,  using  the  subway 
offers  "the  gift  of  proximity,"  making 
New  York  "more  cohesive  than  a  city 
its  size  ever  had  a  right  to  be." 

As  the  city  rebounds  after  the  dis- 
astrous events  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  and 
tourism  is  once  again  burgeoning, 
many  are  heading  for  the  subway — 
maps  in  hand,  of  course — and  taking 
advantage  of  the  one-day  (all-you-can- 
ride)  Metro  card  for  $7.  Still,  there  is  a 
bit  of  a  dark  underside.  Following 
upon  the  rail  attacks  in  Madrid,  and  in 
light  of  continued  credible  intelligence 
regarding  future  hits  here  even  worse 
than  those  of  9/11,  and  with  the 
upcoming  Republican  National 
Convention.. .need  I  say  more?  While 
it  can  be  comforting  to  see  strong 
numbers  of  New  York's  Finest 
patrolling  subway  platforms  and  the 
cars  themselves,  decked  out  with  anti- 
bio/chemical  terror  gear,  the  solace  is 
tinged  with  abiding  fear  and  concern. 
I've  noticed  in  recent  times  through- 
out the  system  signs  posted  that  read: 
"If  you  see  something,  say  some- 
thing." Except  who  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  discarded  Dunkin' 
Donuts  bag  and  a  possible  hidden 
explosive? 

For  the  city  that  never  sleeps,  the 
subway  system  is  up  and  running  24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year.  Many  of 
those  lucky  to  get  a  seat  usually  spend 
their  ride  in  slumber.  May  we  not 
doze  too  deeply,  though,  lest  we  miss 
our  stop — or,  heaven  forbid,  worse. 

Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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Editorial 


■ 


'Citizens,  Not  Spectators' 


The  American  story  has  been  the  "story 
of  flawed  and  fallible  people  united  across 
the  generations  by  grand  and  enduring 
ideals,"  said  President  George  W.  Bush  in 
his  inaugural  address  of  Jan.  20,  2001.  The 
theme  of  a  united  people  also  ran  through  the  keynote 
speech  of  Illinois  senatorial  candidate  Barack  Obama  at 
this  summer's  Democratic  National  Convention.  Both 
speeches  won  bipartisan  praise,  because  Americans  know 
the  importance  of  national  unity. 

But  today  the  nation  is  deeply  divided  on  many  ques- 
tions that  have  a  profound  moral  dimension:  abortion, 
stem  cell  research,  same-sex  marriage,  the  Iraq  nightmare, 
the  uncertain  economy,  the  failures  of  public  education 
and  the  strategies  to  be  adopted  to  shield  children  from 
Internet  pornography.  Because  these  questions  are  not 
only  divisive  but  also  complicated,  they  are  unlikely  to  be 
intelligently  debated  in  the  current  presidential  campaign. 
In  fact,  the  campaign  will  probably  exacerbate  divisions. 

Two  topics,  the  economy  and  Iraq,  seem  to  be  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  voters.  Data  released  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  July  show  that  the  gross 
income  of  all  Americans  declined  by  5.1  percent  in  the 
period  2000-2,  the  most  recent  years  for  which  figures  are 
available.  The  last  time  this  total  income  fell  was  in  1953, 
and  that  was  for  one  year  only.  People  with  incomes  above 
$200,000  experienced  the  sharpest  downturn  in  income, 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  had  invested  most  heavily 
in  the  stock  market.  But  all  Americans  feel  squeezed.  The 
country  is  deeply  divided  on  how  to  deal  with  poverty, 
unemployment,  government  regulation  of  business  and 
huge  budget  and  trade  deficits. 

As  for  Iraq,  the  war  has  turned  into  a  disaster  with  no 
resolution  in  sight.  This  so-called  pre-emptive  war  was 
unjust  from  the  beginning.  In  2003  Iraq  did  not  pose  a 
clear  and  immediate  threat  to  the  United  States.  And 
although  Saddam  Hussein  committed  atrocities  against  his 
own  people,  genocide  is  currently  occurring  in  Sudan,  and 
the  U.S.  response  so  far  has  been  negligible.  Although 
those  responsible  for  this  failed  policy  should  be  held 
responsible,  the  burning  question  is,  "What  do  we  do  now 
in  Iraq?"  The  country  is  becoming  as  divided  over  the 
answer  as  it  was  over  Vietnam,  but  both  candidates 
respond  with  little  more  than  sound  bites. 

Even  apart  from  these  intractable  issues,  unity  is  diffi- 


cult in  a  nation  of  nearly  300  million  people  of  diverse 
classes,  religions  and  ethnic  origins  pursuing  their  own 
interests.  To  nourish  community  on  this  expansive  conti- 
nent, Americans  have  historically  formed  smaller  societies. 
As  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  observed  in  1835,  we  have 
employed  free  associations  more  constantly  and  more 
adroitly  than  any  other  nation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them — religious,  political,  educational,  business,  convivial 
and  athletic — have  helped  create  unity  amid  the  diversity 
that  characterizes  our  country. 

Along  with  their  quest  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  Americans  share  a  faith  in  a  few  practical  princi- 
ples that  preserve  national  unity  and  serve  as  guides  in 
times  of  crisis.  First  among  these  is  acceptance  of  the  rule 
of  law,  which  makes  it  possible  to  settle  disputes  without 
recourse  to  violence,  the  preferred  tool  of  terrorists.  The 
Civil  War  showed  that  this  rule  does  not  always  work.  Still, 
there  have  been  notable  successes.  In  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1876,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  received  a  popular  majority, 
as  did  Al  Gore  in  2000.  But  neither  man  had  the  necessary 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  and  the  office  went  eventually 
to  their  opponents.  Despite  intense  bitterness,  the  results 
were  accepted  without  riots  in  the  streets.  These  elections 
show  the  importance  of  every  citizen's  vote. 

our  nation  has  also  been  united  in  the  belief  that  educa- 
tion and  hard  work  will  be  rewarded.  While  most  still 
believe  this,  many  in  the  ghettos  of  our  inner  cities  feel 
they  have  no  opportunity  for  a  real  education  or  for  a  job 
with  a  living  wage.  Those  laid  off  by  their  companies  feel 
the  same  way.  Hope  must  be  nourished  with  effective  pro- 
grams not  only  because  of  the  demands  of  justice  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  national  unity. 

Finally,  our  country  has  been  united  in  the  belief  that 
making  sacrifices  for  a  good  cause,  whether  in  war  or  at 
home,  is  a  sign  of  patriotism  and  good  citizenship.  But  cyni- 
cism from  both  right  and  left  toward  government  officials 
and  institutions  makes  people  question  whether  any  cause  is 
worth  their  sacrifices  in  taxes  and  lives.  Negative  campaign 
ads,  lies  by  government  officials  and  failed  programs  and 
policies  undermine  this  necessary  source  of  unity. 

Restoration  of  the  trust  necessary  for  unity  must  begin 
with  each  citizen  doing  his  or  her  civic  duty  by  voting.  As 
President  Bush  said  in  that  inaugural  address,  all  Ameri- 
cans should  be  citizens,  not  spectators. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Austrian  Seminary  Closed  Where  Porn  Was  Found 


Klaus  Kiing 


In  consultation 
with  the  Vatican 
and  the  local  bish- 
op, a  Vatican- 
appointed  investi- 
gator has 
announced  the 
closing  of  the  sem- 
inary in  the 
Diocese  of  Sankt 
Polten  "effective  immediately." 

Bishop  Klaus  Kiing  of  Feldkirch, 
Austria,  whom  Pope  John  Paul  II 
appointed  to  investigate  the  diocese  and 
its  seminary,  where  thousands  of  porno- 
graphic photographs  had  been  found  on 
computers,  made  the  announcement  on 
Aug.  12. 

The  bishop,  in  a  statement  published 
on  the  Sankt  Polten  Web  site,  said  "sev- 
eral" of  the  seminarians  were  healthy, 
holy,  committed  men  who  would  be 
assisted  in  finding  a  new  place  to  contin- 
ue their  studies  for  the  priesthood. 
"Unfortunately,"  the  bishop  said,  "serious 
erroneous  trends"  were  found  among 
many  of  the  seminarians.  He  cited  in  par- 
ticular the  practice  of  viewing  and  down- 
loading pornography  from  the  Internet 
and  the  development  of  "active  homosex- 
ual relations"  among  members  of  the 
seminar}'  community. 

Without  directly  criticizing  Sankt 
Polten's  Bishop  Kurt  Krenn,  Bishop 
Kiing  said,  "Over  the  past  years,  too  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  necessary  crite- 
ria" for  accepting  candidates  for  the 
priesthood.  "The  more  pressing  the  lack 
of  priests,"  Bishop  Kiing  said,  "the  more 
balanced,  more  sincere  and  more  virtuous 
must  be  those  chosen  to  become  priests." 

In  late  July,  Pope  John  Paul  appoint- 
ed Bishop  Kiing  to  make  an  apostolic 
visitation  of  the  seminary  and  the  dio- 
cese. The  appointment  came  after  a 
student  was  arrested  on  charges  relat- 
ing to  child  pornography  and  after  an 
Austrian  magazine  published  pho- 
tographs police  had  found  on  the  semi- 
nary computers.  The  student  pleaded 
guilty7  on  Aug.  13  to  downloading  child 
pornography  and  was  given  a  six-month 
suspended  sentence. 

The  seminary'  rector  and  vice  rector 


resigned  after  the  photos  were  published 
showing  staff  members  and  seminarians 
kissing  and  fondling  each  other.  Bishop 
Krenn  initially  downplayed  the  serious- 
ness of  the  photos,  saying  they  were  part 
of  a  boyish  prank  during  a  Christmas 
party. 

After  Bishop  Kiing  was  appointed, 
Cardinal  Christoph  Schonborn  of 
Vienna,  president  of  the  Austrian  bish- 
ops' conference,  said  the  conference  and 
the  nuncio  to  Austria  had  "warned  for 
months"  that  Bishop  Krenn  was  "danger- 
ously ignoring  the  rules  of  recruitment" 
by  admitting  students  to  the  Sankt  Polten 
seminary  without  investigating  why  they 
had  been  rejected  elsewhere.  Bishop 
Kiing  said  "all  past  and  future  candidates" 
for  the  priesthood  in  the  Sankt  Polten 
Diocese  would  undergo  pastoral  and  psy- 
chological counseling,  for  their  own  good 
and  the  good  of  the  church. 

Archbishop  Testifies  at 
Bankruptcy  Hearing 

Archbishop  John  G.  Vlazny  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  testified  on  Aug.  6  before  a  federal 
bankruptcy  court,  saying  it  was  ultimately 
his  decision,  not  the  Vatican's,  to  file  for 
Chapter  1 1  federal  bankruptcy  protection 
for  the  archdiocese,  a  first  for  any 
Catholic  diocese.  During  the  four-hour 
bankruptcy  hearing,  attorneys  for  those 
who  have  claims  against  the  Archdiocese 
of  Portland  sought  possible  Vatican  lia- 
bility. The  archbishop,  while  allowing 
that  he  must  comply  with  certain  church 
laws,  said  that  talks  widi  the  Vatican 
before  the  filing  were  "appropriate,  satis- 
factory and  within  the  law,"  but  that,  "in 
the  end,  it  becomes  my  decision"  to  file 
for  Chapter  1 1 . 

Archbishop  Vlazny  explained  that  the 
bankruptcy  was  seen  as  a  way  to  satisfy  all 
plaintiffs  in  sexual  abuse  cases,  not  just  a 
few,  and  to  allow  the  church  to  continue 
its  mission.  "I  thought  it  was  a  way  of 
bringing  everyone  around  the  table  and 
seeing  what  we  could  do,"  he  told  the 
court. 

The  key  issue  of  whether  land,  build- 
ings and  savings  that  belong  to  parishes 
and  schools  are  part  of  what  creditors  can 


claim  is  expected  to  be  decided  by  the 
court  in  the  coming  months.  But  appeals 
could  make  the  process  drag  on,  perhaps 
for  years. 

Despite  objections  by  the  archdiocese, 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge  Elizabeth  Perris 
set  a  date  for  the  claimants'  attorney  to 
file  motions  on  the  relationship  of  parish 
property  to  the  archdiocesan  property.  If 
she  sides  fully  with  plaintiffs  on  the  issue, 
it  would  set  an  estimated  $500  million  as 
the  amount  to  be  parceled  out,  more  than 
2  5  times  the  assets  the  archdiocese  now 
reports. 

Thomas  Stilley,  an  attorney  for  the 
archdiocese,  had  put  forward  a  plan  to 
negotiate  settlements  for  current  and 
future  lawsuits  before  tackling  the  thorny 
issue  of  property  ownership.  The  issue 
might  have  been  moot,  Stilley  said,  had 
his  plan  been  accepted. 

Perris's  move  surprised  David  Skeel,  a 
bankruptcy  expert  and  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 
"I  had  predicted  that  the  judge  would 
probably  postpone  ruling  on  the  property 
issue,  and  would  have  waited  to  see  if  it 
looks  likes  the  parties  were  able  to  work 
out  settlements,"  Skeel  told  The  Catholic 
Sentinel,  Portland's  archdiocesan  news- 
paper. "That  way  she  wouldn't  have  to 
rule  on  a  tricky  and  sensitive  issue,"  he 
added.  "The  fact  that  there  may  be  a  rul- 
ing on  the  property  issue  is  very  interest- 
ing and  important." 

In  July,  the  archdiocese  filed  papers 
claiming  about  $19  million  in  assets,  say- 
ing that  canon  law  holds  that  parish  and 
school  assets  belong  to  the  parishes  and 
schools,  not  the  archdiocese.  Money 
from  parishes  and  schools  deposited  with 
the  archdiocese  is  held  in  trust,  according 
to  church  attorneys.  Trust  law,  not 
church-state  relations,  as  some  media 
reported,  may  well  be  at  the  center  of  the 
bankruptcy  case. 

Plaintiffs  claiming  sexual  abuse  have  so 
far  sued  for  a  total  of  $307  million. 
Another  41  cases  do  not  yet  have  specific 
dollar  amounts,  and  20  lawsuits  have  yet 
to  be  filed. 

On  Aug.  5,  the  national  leader  of  a 
group  for  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by 
priests  visited  Portland  and  asked 
Catholics  not  to  regard  sexual  abuse 
victims  as  enemies  of  the  church.  "We 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Catholic 
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families,  who  have  been  raped  and  sexu- 
ally assaulted  by  priests  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  we  are  seeking  healing," 
said  Barbara  Blaine,  president  of 
Survivors  Network  of  Those  Abused  by 
Priests. 

After  a  visit  to  the  archdiocese's  pas- 
toral center,  Blaine  said  she  was  hopeful 
about  relations  between  victims  and 
church  leaders.  In  a  press  conference  in 
front  of  the  archdiocese's  pastoral  center, 
local  leaders  of  the  group  said  they  know 
Archbishop  Vlazny  is  committed  to  vic- 
tims and  urged  even  more  outreach  to 
them. 


More  Bishops  Weigh  In  on 
Communion  Debate 

Catholic  politicians  or  candidates  who 
support  keeping  abortion  legal  have  been 
barred  from  receiving  Communion  in 
any  Catholic  church  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Atlan  ta  and  in  the  dioceses  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  and  Charlotte,  N.C.  In 
a  joint  letter  dated  Aug.  4,  Archbishop 
John  F.  Donoghue  of  Atlanta  and 
Bishops  Robert  J.  Baker  of  Charleston 
and  Peter  J.  Jugis  of  Charlotte  said  the 
ban  can  be  lifted  only  after  the  politi- 
cian's "public  disavowal  of  former  sup- 
port for  procured  abortion"  and  "with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  local 
bishop." 

But  in  North  Carolina's  other 
Catholic  diocese,  Bishop  F.  Joseph 
Gossman  of  Raleigh  is  taking  a  different 
approach  to  the  question  of  church  sanc- 
tions against  those 
who  want  to  keep 
abortion  legal. 
The  church's 
Dngstanding 
practice  is  "not  to 
make  a  public 
judgment  about 
the  state  of  the 
soul  of  those  who 
present  them- 
selves for  holy  Communion,"  Bishop 
Gossman  said  in  a  statement  on  July  8. 
In  Georgia's  other  Catholic  diocese, 
Bishop  J.  Kevin  Boland  of  Savannah  did 
not  sign  the  joint  letter.  His  spokeswom- 
an, Barbara  King,  said  that  the  bishop 
told  her  that  "he  has  decided  to  take 
another  approach  and  he's  still  studying 
the  matter." 


John  F.  Donoghue 


Cardinal  Says  Pope 
'Seriously  Weakened' 

Concelebrating  Mass  with  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  Lourdes,  France,  on  Aug.  15, 
Belgian  Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels  saw 
up  close  what  mil- 
lions saw  on  televi- 
sion: The  pope's 
health  has  "serious- 
ly weakened."  Pope 
John  Paul's  difficul- 
ty kneeling  at  the 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  on  Aug. 
14  and  in  reading 
his  homily  at  Mass 


John  Paul  II  at  Lourdes 


the  next  day  appeared  even  more  serious, 
given  the  various  interpretations  of  a 
phrase  spoken  by  the  pope  at  the 
Lourdes  grotto.  The  Vatican's  English 
translation  of  the  pope's  remarks  before 
the  evening  rosary  said,  "Kneeling  here, 
before  the  grotto  of  Massabieille,  I  feel 
deeply  that  I  have  reached  the  goal  of  my 
pilgrimage."  Rather  than  "goal"  or  the 
Italian  translation's  equivalent,  vieta,  the 
French  text  used  le  terme,  "the  end." 

Cardinal  Danneels,  archbishop  of 
Mechelen  and  Brussels,  told  a  Belgian 
newspaper  on  Aug.  16  that  by  saying  he 
had  reached  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage, 
the  pope  could  have  meant  two  things, 
"his  farewell  to  Lourdes  or  maybe  to  his 
life."  The  cardinal  later  clarified,  saying 
he  did  not  believe  the  pope  was  on  the 
verge  of  death,  but  that  the  pope  realized 
"the  end  is  approaching." 

Trial-and-Error  Helps 
Diocesan  Review  Boards 

Diocesan  review  boards,  mandated  by  the 
2002  Chatter  for  the  Protection  of  Children, 
have  been  learning  from  dieir  experience 
over  the  last  two  years.  "It's  the  trial-and- 
error  process,"  said  Judge  Michael  Talbot 
of  the  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals. 
Talbot  is  chairman  of  the  Detroit  arch- 
diocesan  review  board,  which  investigates 
cases  of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  and  recommends  actions 
to  Detroit's  Cardinal  Adam  J.  Maida. 
"We  have  no  model  to  work  with,"  said 
the  judge.  Even  dioceses  that  already  had 
formed  a  similar  board  years  before  had 
to  modify  them  to  conform  to  charter 
provisions. 
Judge  Talbot  was  one  of  about  20 


members  of  review  boards  from  around 
the  country  who  attended  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  organized  this  spring 
by  the  bishops'  Office  of  Child  and 
Youth  Protection.  The  goal  was  to  learn 
from  the  example  of 
others  and  find  some 
consistency,  said 
Talbot.  "We  are  at  a 
maturity  we  didn't 
have  before." 

The  meeting 
allowed  board  mem- 
bers to  judge  what  are 
the  best  practices  being 
used  and  what  options 
are  available  to  improve  performance,  he 
said.  One  possible  result  is  the  developing 
of  resource  materials  to  be  sent  to  review 
boards,  he  said. 

John  Rapp,  chairman  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rockford,  111.,  review  board  and  a  retired 
Illinois  Appellate  Court  judge,  said  he  has 
noted  differences  in  the  way  diocesan 
review  boards  examine  cases.  Some 
diocesan  boards  operate  almost  as  a  trial 
court,  calling  witnesses,  he  said.  The 
Rockford  board,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
trained  investigator  do  all  the  interview- 
ing, with  the  information  going  to  the 
review  board,  said  Rapp.  Talbot  said  that 
in  Detroit  the  review  board  gives  the 
accused  and  the  accuser  the  opportunity 
to  address  the  board,  but  it  is  not  a 
requirement. 

Several  review  board  members  said  a 
major  problem  is  the  surfacing  of  cases 
that  are  decades  old  involving  priests  who 
have  died  or  left  the  diocese  years  earlier 
without  leaving  a  trace.  Rapp  refers  to 
these  as  "dead  cases"  but  still  sees  a  role 
for  the  review  board  in  these  situations 
because  it  can  recommend  services  the 
diocese  can  provide  to  the  accuser. 

Several  review  boards  have  started 
publishing  reports  on  their  activities  in 
keeping  with  charter  provisions  asking 
dioceses  to  provide  public  information 
about  how  the  sexual  abuse  situation  is 
being  handled.  The  charter  asks  dioceses 
to  develop  "a  communications  policy  that 
reflects  a  commitment  to  transparency 
and  openness"  while  respecting  the  priva- 
cy of  the  individuals  involved  in  the  cases. 

"Making  a  public  report  sounds  good. 
It  gives  an  air  of  openness,"  said  Susan 
Massopust,  chairwoman  of  the  review 
board  in  the  Diocese  of  Rapid  City,  S.D., 
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and  a  registered  nurse.  She  added  that 
the  Rapid  City  board  plans  to  issue  a 
report  annually. 

In  Detroit,  the  public  report  was  issued 
in  February  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
the  board  to  Cardinal  Adam  Maida.  "The 
idea  is  transparency,  to  be  as  forthcoming 
as  we  can  while  respecting  confidentiali- 
ty, and  to  give  confidence  to  the  people 
in  the  pew,"  said  Talbot.  The  two-and-a- 
half-page  letter  noted  that  board  recom- 
mendations resulted  in  seven  priests 
being  placed  on  administrative  leave,  with 
further  church  legal  action  possible. 

It  also  praised  the  Michigan  bishops 
for  successfully  lobbying  for  a  state  law 
requiring  clergy  to  report  to  state  author- 
ities any  suspected  child  abuse  learned 
outside  of  the  sacrament  of  penance. 
"We  urge  all  victims  to  come  forward. 
They  will  be  heard,"  said  the  letter. 


Vatican  Ready  to  Mediate 
U.S.-lraqi  Standoff  in  Najaf 

The  Vatican  said  it  was  ready  to  help 
mediate  a  solution  to  a  standoff  between 
U.S.  troops  and  Shiite  militants  in  the 
holy  city  of  Najaf  in  Iraq.  Italian  media 
reported  that  the  request  for  the  Vatican's 
help  in  negotiating  an  end  to  the  standoff 
in  Najaf  came  from  al-Sadr's  spokesman, 
Awas  al-Khafayl.  The  Vatican's  former 


foreign  affairs  minister,  Cardinal  Jean- 
Louis  Tauran,  told  the  Italian  daily  La 
Repubblica  that  "the  request  for  mediation 
is  a  sign  of  the  prestige  and  great  moral 
authority"  the  Islamic  world  attributes  to 
Pope  John  Paul. 


News  Briefs 

•  In  the  U.S.  bishops'  annual  Labor  Day 
statement,  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick  of  Washington,  D.C.  urged 
U.S.  leaders  to  "look  at  trade  polipies 
from  the  bottom  up — how  they  touch  the 
lives  of  the  poorest  families  and  most  vul- 
nerable workers  in  our  own  country  and 
around  the  world." 

•  The  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
international  policy  committee  said  there 
was  "no  question"  that  the  killings  in  the 
Darfur  region  of  Sudan  represented  eth- 
nic cleansing.  After  meeting  with  dis- 
placed persons  in  Darfur  during  a  visit  to 
Sudan  on  Aug.  1-5,  Bishop  John  H. 
Pvicard  of  Pensacola-Tallahassee,  Fla., 
said  that  the  Sudanese  government  is 
engaged  in  a  policy  to  Arabize  and 
Islamize  the  population. 

•  The  scene  was  "quite  horrific"  at  the 
Gatumba  refugee  camp,  where  some  160 
ethnic  Tutsi  were  massacred,  said 
Archbishop  Paul  Gallagher,  papal  nuncio 
to  Burundi.  Hutu  rebels,  apparently 
assisted  by  Hutu  from  Congo  and 


Rwanda,  entered  the  U.N.  refugee  camp 
late  at  night  on  Aug.  13,  burned  the  tents 
while  people  were  sleeping,  shot  some  of 
the  victims  and  hacked  others  to  death. 

•  Bringing  Turkey  into  the  European 
Union  would  put  European  culture  at 
risk,  said  a  top  Vatican  official.  "Europe 
is  a  cultural  and  not  a  geographical  conti- 
nent," said  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger, 
head  of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith. 

•  As  terrorist  threats  persist  and  intensify, 
the  Catholic  Church  must  reassert  a 
commitment  to  nuclear  disarmament  and 
to  using  war  as  a  last  resort,  said  the  pres- 
ident of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops.  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  111.,  said  commitment  should 
"have  content  beyond  slogans,"  and  he 
called  on  Catholic  policymakers  and  pub- 
lic leaders  to  "make  the  work  of  peace  a 
fundamental  imperative  of  their  individu- 
al vocations."  The  bishop  made  his 
remarks  in  a  statement  released  on  Aug. 
6,  the  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  atomic 
bombing  of  Hiroshima,  Japan,  in  1945. 

•  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.,  a  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center  and 
a  former  member  of  Congress,  received 
the  American  Bar  Association's  2004 
A.B.A.  Medal,  the  association's  highest 
honor,  on  Aug.  9  at  the  organization's 
annual  meeting  in  Adanta. 

•  Two  suspended  priests  of  the  Diocese 
of  Tucson  have  been  involuntarily  lai- 
cized by  the  Vatican  Congregation  for 
die  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  with  the 
approval  of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Bishop 
Gerald  F.  Kicanas  of  Tucson  announced 
in  a  letter  on  Aug.  5  to  Catholics  in  his 
diocese  that  Robert  Trupia  and  Michael 
Teta,  both  56,  had  been  "dismissed  from 
the  clerical  state"  following  "credible  alle- 
gations of  sexual  misconduct  with 
minors." 

•  Pro-life  leaders  must  continue  to  do 
what  they  can  to  transform  a  culture  of 
death  into  a  culture  of  life,  Cardinal 
William  H.  Keeler  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
told  a  group  of  pro-fife  directors  from 
around  the  country.  More  than  1 00 
diocesan  and  state  pro-life  leaders  gath- 
ered in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Aug.  5-7  to 
share  their  ideas,  network  and  talk  about 
their  accomplishments  and  challenges 
within  the  pro-life  movement. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


SICK  PEOPLE  IN  LOURDES,  FRANCE,  are  assisted  by  caretakers  on  Aug.  13.  The  sick  come  to 
Lourdes  from  all  over  the  world  seeking  a  cure  from  their  ailments.  Pope  John  Paul  II  reached 
out  to  the  sick  and  suffering  during  his  visit  to  Lourdes  on  Aug.  14-15,  telling  them,  "With  you  I 
share  a  time  of  life  marked  by  physical  suffering,  yet  not  for  that  reason  any  less  fruitful  in  God's 
wondrous  plan."  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 
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Ethics  Notebook 


Arms  of  the  Law 

£Let  the  clouds  rain  down 
the  just  one.' 


For  most  of  us,  the  legal 
system  seems  something  far 
away.  We  know  of  lawyers 
and  lawsuits,  crime  and  pun- 
ishment. The  law  keeps 
dungs  going  smoothly,  maintains  order 
and  apparently  insures  that  justice  is 
served.  At  least  apparendy. 

I've  had  the  usual  contact:  parking 
tickets,  traffic  violations,  jury  duty.  But 
this  past  year  has  given  me  a  taste  of  what 
really  goes  on  in  the  lives  of  many  people 
facing  the  impersonal  mechanisms  of  law 
enforcement.  A  good  friend,  who  has 
given  most  of  his  adult  life  to  helping  the 
poor  with  housing  and  sustaining  our 
inner  cities,  was  stopped  by  a  local 
municipal  trooper  while  on  an  interstate 
trip  to  visit  his  daughter.  The  trooper 
didn't  like  the  fact  that  the  license  plate 
was  taped  onto  the  inside  of  the  rear  win- 
dow. (He  possibly  didn't  realize  that  this 
is  what  you  do  when  you  have  had  two  or 
three  of  your  plates  stolen  in  a  year.) 

It  turned  out  that  while  the  conversa- 
tion was  taking  place  on  the  highway,  a 
computer  search  reported  that  my  friend 
had  a  warrant  out  for  him  because  of  a 
financial  misunderstanding  in  a  different 
city  over  10  years  ago.  The  trooper 
locked  him  up  in  the  local  jail. 

Then  began  the  nightmare.  My 
friend  is  not  a  big-time  spender,  so  he  did 
not  have  a  lawyer  to  call.  Since  it  was  a 
Saturday  morning,  the  only  person  he 
could  reach  by  collect  call  was  his  wife. 
Over  the  next  five  days,  she  would  be  his 
only  consolation  and  anchor  in  what 
seemed  a  Kafka-like  nightmare.  She  went 
to  visit  him  at  the  jail,  at  the  assigned 
times,  separated  by  glass  booth  and 
phone  amplification  through  a  shout- 
hole,  the  prison  television  booming  in 

john  F.  kavanaugh,  s.J.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 


their  ears,  a  guard  looming  above  them. 
For  the  weekend  there  were  no  officials 
to  speak  to,  no  one  to  plead  before,  no 
one  to  explain  the  charges  against  him. 
Monday,  the  prosecutor  was  away; 
Tuesday  was  a  national  holiday; 
Wednesday  he  was  informed  that  his  wife 
would  have  to  somehow  raise  $2,000  to 
cover  a  $45,000  bail  cash  bond.  His  sup- 
posed crime  was  a  $2,000  unpaid  debt 
from  10  years  ago — a  debt  he  had  proof 
of  actually  paying,  but  that  had  been  mis- 
filed  by  a  clerical  worker.  After  the  cou- 
ple had  lost  almost  a  week  of  work,  he 
was  released  on  bail  and  ordered  to 
appear  in  the  original  city,  where  he 
would  have  to  pay  another  $1,500  bail. 
After  three  trips  to  that  city  and  three 
months  of  anxiety,  the  charges  were 
dropped. 

For  two  people  who  had  spent  their 
years  visiting  prisons  or  helping  others 
who  had  been  through  the  penal  system, 
it  was  a  bracing  experience.  Not  only  did 
they  undergo  firsthand  the  powerlessness 
of  the  poor  and  the  voicelessness  of  the 
underprivileged;  they  also  suffered  the 
aaxiety  and  disruption  that  countless  oth- 
ers, with  even  less  resources  to  call  on, 
undergo  every  day. 

What  if  he  did  not  have  a  wife  to  con- 
sole and  assist  him?  What  if  he  were  an 
undocumented  worker  not  allowed  to 
notify  any  of  his  family?  What  if  his  job 
were  the  kind  from  which  he  would  be 
fired  for  missing  a  week?  What  if  there 
were  no  friends  who  could  contribute  to 
bail?  What  if  he  had  not  had  the  proof 
that  he  had  paid  his  debt?  What  if  he 
could  not  afford  the  money  even  to  talk 
to  a  lawyer  over  the  phone?  What  if  he 
had  little  education  or  had  been  arrested 
before?  What  if  he  were  black  or  an 
immigrant  or  an  Arab? 

Even  though  these  "what  ifs"  did  not 
apply  in  his  case,  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
brutal  and  blind  enough.  In  the  case  of 


many  citizens,  it  is  devastating.  The  PBS 
"Frondine"  series  has  shown  how  unjust 
the  law  can  be  in  its  brilliant  presenta- 
tion, "The  Plea,"  produced  by  Ofra 
Bikel.  It  is  a  hair-raising  account  of 
numerous  cases  where  defendants,  even 
though  innocent,  accept  a  plea  bargain, 
just  to  get  out  of  jail  and  escape  the  end- 
less uncertainty.  After  25  days  in  jail,  for 
example,  a  mother  of  two  accepts  10 
years  of  probation  so  she  can  be  with  her 
children.  Little  did  she  realize  that  the 
probation  would  require  a  monthly  fee 
and  disqualify  her  for  federal  food 
stamps,  all  of  which  eventually  led  to 
eviction  from  her  home. 

The  PBS  Web  site  for  "The  Plea" 
quotes  Steve  Bright,  a  law  professor  and 
director  of  the  Southern  Center  for 
Human  Rights,  who  observes:  "One  rea- 
son that  a  lot  of  people  plead  guilty  is 
because  they're  told  they  can  go  home 
that  day,  because  they  will  get  probation. 
What  they  usually  don't  take  into 
account  is  that  they  are  being  set  up  to 
fail."  A  plea  bargain  promises  gentle 
treatment.  To  refuse  a  plea  is  to  invite  an 
extra  harsh  sentence  in  a  system  of  over- 
extended and  often  underpaid  public 
defenders,  overworked  prosecutors  and 
overbooked  judges.  A  professor  of  law  at 
Georgetown  sums  it  up:  "The  system 
stinks." 

But  not  everywhere.  In  addition  to 
attorneys  like  Bright  and  law  school  pro- 
fessors who  motivate  their  students  to  be 
true  advocates  of  justice,  firms  across  the 
country  have  mounted  pro  bono  teams  to 
offset  at  least  some  of  the  inequity.  One  of 
the  most  prominent,  Holland  and 
Knight,  which  has  offices  in  25  U.S.  cities 
and  on  four  continents,  suffered  the  death 
of  its  founder,  Chesterfield  Smith,  during 
the  past  year.  Essential  to  his  vision  of 
practicing  law  was  the  belief  that  access  to 
the  justice  system  must  be  provided  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  a  lawyer.  By  the 
time  of  his  death,  Holland  and  Knight, 
with  hundreds  of  lawyers  working  under 
the  leadership  of  its  Community  Services 
Team  (10  of  its  lawyers  around  the  coun- 
try who  do  only  pro  bono  work),  had 
been  described  by  The  American  Lawyer 
as  a  "pro  bono  champion." 

Until  a  reform  of  the  system  itself, 
the  poor  will  have  to  rely  on  advocates 
such  as  these.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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For  MOST  OF  US,  the  legal 
system  seems  something  far 
away.  We  know  of  lawyers 
and  lawsuits,  crime  and  pun- 
ishment. The  law  keeps 
things  going  smoothly,  maintains  order 
and  apparently  insures  that  justice  is 
served.  At  least  apparendy. 

I've  had  the  usual  contact:  parking 
tickets,  traffic  violations,  jury  duty.  But 
this  past  year  has  given  me  a  taste  of  what 
really  goes  on  in  the  lives  of  many  people 
facing  the  impersonal  mechanisms  of  law 
enforcement.  A  good  friend,  who  has 
given  most  of  his  adult  life  to  helping  the 
poor  with  housing  and  sustaining  our 
inner  cities,  was  stopped  by  a  local 
municipal  trooper  while  on  an  interstate 
trip  to  visit  his  daughter.  The  trooper 
didn't  like  the  fact  that  the  license  plate 
was  taped  onto  the  inside  of  the  rear  win- 
dow. (He  possibly  didn't  realize  that  this 
is  what  you  do  when  you  have  had  two  or 
three  of  your  plates  stolen  in  a  year.) 

It  turned  out  that  while  the  conversa- 
tion was  taking  place  on  the  highway,  a 
computer  search  reported  that  my  friend 
had  a  warrant  out  for  him  because  of  a 
financial  misunderstanding  in  a  different 
city  over  10  years  ago.  The  trooper 
locked  him  up  in  the  local  jail. 

Then  began  the  nightmare.  My 
friend  is  not  a  big-time  spender,  so  he  did 
not  have  a  lawyer  to  call.  Since  it  was  a 
Saturday  morning,  the  only  person  he 
could  reach  by  collect  call  was  his  wife. 
Over  the  next  five  days,  she  would  be  his 
only  consolation  and  anchor  in  what 
seemed  a  Kafka-like  nightmare.  She  went 
to  visit  him  at  the  jail,  at  the  assigned 
times,  separated  by  glass  booth  and 
phone  amplification  through  a  shout- 
hole,  the  prison  television  booming  in 
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This  photo  was  taken  by  a  staff  member  of  NETWORK,  A  National  Catholic  Social 
Justice  Lobby,  during  a  trip  to  Iraq  in  December  2002,  just  three  months  before 
the  bombs  began  falling.  What  kind  of  world  are  we  creating  for  these  children7 
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The  Common  Ground  Community  turns  hotels  into  homes. 


A  Daring  Faith-Based 

Strategy 

-  BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON  - 

THE  elegant  BEAUX-ARTS  lobby,  with  its  high  ceiling  and  oak  paneled 
walls,  held  only  a  few  people  early  that  morning:  three  60-ish  men  seat- 
ed before  the  big  windows  overlooking  East  28th  Street  in  Lower 
Manhattan.  It  might  have  been  a  fashionable  club.  But  the  men  were 
not  elegantly  dressed,  and  they  were  speaking  among  themselves  not  in 
English,  but  in  Spanish — hardly  the  language  of  New  York  City's  more  upscale  inhabi- 
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tants.  Seated  nearby,  I  could  not  help  but  think  how  out  of 
place  they  would  have  seemed  in  the  Prince  George  Hotel 
when  it  first  opened  in  the  early  1900's,  replete  with  ball- 
room— not  just  because  of  their  clothing  (neat  but  shabby) 
and  language,  but  also  because  I  knew  they  had  recently 
been  living  on  the  city's  streets.  So  had  two  African- 
American  residents  who  were  on  their  way  out,  past  the 
security  guard  who  exchanged  a  friendly  "How's  it  goin'?" 
with  them.  After  being  homeless,  they  now  live  in  deftly 
renovated  efficiency  units  on  the  building's  upper  floors. 

I  was  waiting  to  speak  with  Rosanne  Haggerty,  the 
executive  director  and  founder  of  the  Common  Ground 
Community,  the  remarkable  nonprofit  organization  that 
has  arranged  permanent  housing  for  over  1 ,000  formerly 
homeless  men  and  women.  While  many  of  them  live  at 
the  Prince  George,  still  more  live  at  three  other  sites  that 
are  part  of  Common  Ground's  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  homelessness.  A  week  earlier  I  had  visited 
them  on  foot,  in  something  of  a  marathon  walking  ven- 
ture that  ended  on  the  Bowery,  a  street  whose  name  at 
one  time  stood  for  everything  homelessness  epitomizes  in 
the  phrase  "down  and  out,"  because  of  its  many  so-called 
flophouses.  Most  of  these  lodging  houses  have  succumbed 
to  the  pressures  of  gentrificatdon,  but  Common  Ground 
managed  to  raise  the  funds  to  buy  one  and  to  rent  space 
in  another.  Both  represent  transitional  housing  efforts 
aimed  at  stabilizing  the  lives  of  for- 
merly homeless  people  with  troubled 
backgrounds,  including  mental  health 
issues,  addictions  or  prior  involve- 
ment with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

In  her  top-floor  office,  Rosanne 
spoke  of  her  conviction  that  home- 
lessness is  a  solvable  problem,  and 
that  boldness  is  the  least  risky  strate- 
gy in  addressing  it.  Such  boldness 
showed  in  her  early  idea  that  the 
Prince  George  and  its  companion 
hotel,  the  Times  Square,  could  serve 
as  home  not  only  for  homeless  men 
and  women,  but  also  for  low-income 
working  people — in  what  she 
described  as  mixed  tenancy.  This  suc- 
cessful mixing  of  seemingly  disparate 
groups  originated  in  what  Rosanne 
called  a  light-bulb  moment  in  the 
early  1990s.  After  finishing  college, 
she  had  spent  a  year  as  a  volunteer  at 
Covenant  House,  and  from  there  she 
moved  on  to  the  Catholic  Charities 
office  in  Brooklyn,  where  she  focused 
mil  time  on  housing  issues.  There, 


she  said,  she  became  aware  that  housing  struggles  affect- 
ed not  just  those  who  are  literally  homeless,  but  also  low- 
income  workers  who  could  not  find  affordable  housing. 
So  years  later,  while  she  was  working  on  an  advanced 
degree  at  Columbia  University,  the  mixed-tenancy  light 
bulb  moment  struck. 

At  the  time,  both  the  Times  Square  Hotel  and  the 
Prince  George  had  sunk  into  decay  and  were  providing 
substandard  shelter  for  families  on  welfare.  The  first  of 
the  two  hotels  acquired  by  Common  Ground — the  Times 
Square  in  mid-Manhattan — was  in  the  news  in  1990 
because  of  bankruptcy  proceedings.  This  circumstance 
led  Rosanne  to  think  of  how  it  might  effectively  be  used 
at  a  time  when,  as  she  put  it,  "I  was  asking  questions  about 
my  life  and  what  I  should  be  doing  with  it."  She  added,  "I 
didn't  know  then  that  I  was  setting  out  to  create  a  new 
organization  until  it  actually  happened."  But  with  the 
potential  of  the  Times  Square  in  mind,  she  contacted 
other  advocacy  organizations  that  worked  with  the  home- 
less and  also  spoke  with  city  officials,  asking  their 
thoughts  on  the  possible  use  of  the  Times  Square  Hotel 
as  a  mixed-tenancy  venture  based  on  the  concept  of  sup- 
portive housing.  "Some  of  the  people  I  first  spoke  with 
thought  I  was  wacko,"  she  said,  "and  greeted  my  idea  with 
stunned  silence — but  at  the  same  time  they  said,  'Keep  us 
posted  if  we  can  help.'"  One  of  the  owners  of  the  hotel 
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whom  she  visited,  hoM  ever,  was  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of 
supportive  housing  and  persuaded  his  partners  to  consid- 
er the  concept  seriously.  After  a  series  of  complicated 
negotiations  with  owners,  city  officials,  community 
hoards,  local  businesses  and  neighbors,  the  new  organiza- 
tion came  into  being  as  the 
Common  Ground  Community,  and 
the  Times  Square  Hotel  was  pur- 
chased in  its  name. 

Ongoing"  funding  comes  from  a 
combination  of  city,  state,  federal 
and  private  sources.  This  year's 
fundraising  gala  alone,  held  in 
February,  raised  over  $700,000. 
Some  funding  sources  are  decided- 
ly creative,  like  the  arrangement 

with  Ben  &  Jerry's,  the  ice  cream  company,  which  entered 
into  a  partnership  with  Common  Ground.  One  Ben  & 
Jerry's  is  next  door  to  the  Times  Square,  and  like  several 
other  of  its  stores,  provides  training  for  tenants  of 
Common  Ground  housing  and  individuals  from  other 
advocacy  organizations.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, moreover,  Ben  &  Jerry's  donated  the  franchises, 
with  the  income  generated  from  them  serving  as  support 
for  Common  Ground  programs. 


Boldness  is  the 
least  risky  strategy 
for  dealing  with 
homelessness. 


As  for  the  residents  of  the  Times  Square  who  are 
employed  at  low-paying  jobs,  they  pay  as  rent  one-third  of 
what  they  earn.  Those  who  have  some  form  of  public 
assistance  or  Social  Security,  also  pay  a  third  of  what  they 
receive — an  arrangement  that  makes  the  Times  Square 

self-supporting.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  residents  of  the  Prince  George. 
With  proven  successes  like  these 
and  other  endeavors  to  show  for  its 
work,  Common  Ground's  goal  of 
creating  1,000  new  units  by  2007  is 
likely  to  be  achieved. 

Does  faith  enter  into  the  pic- 
ture? "Yes,  absolutely,"  Ms. 
Haggerty  replied,  "because  this 
work  is  a  work  of  mercy — some- 
thing that  has  become  clearer  to  me  over  the  past  14  years 
since  we  began."  As  in  the  similarly  named  Common 
Ground  Initiative  of  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin, 
she  added,  "people  want  to  see  solutions,  and  in  our  orga- 
nization, there's  an  assumption  that  the  solutions  must  be 
in  the  service  of  decency  and  justice."  In  this  case,  the  ser- 
vice of  decency  and  justice  concerns  the  area  of  housing, 
and  reflects  the  scriptural  exhortation  to  "bring  the  home- 
less poor  into  your  house"  (Is.  58:7).  ES 
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The  International  AIDS 
Conference  in  Bangkok: 
Two  Views 


BY  JON  FULLER  AND  JAMES  F.  KEENAN 


I.  A  Scientific  Perspective 

BY  JON  FULLER 

NEARLY  2  0,000  PARTICIPANTS 
converged  on  Bangkok  in  mid- 
July  for  the  15th  International 
AIDS  Conference.  This  biennial 
event  has  evolved  from  a  purely  scientific 
gathering  into  a  forum  for  stakeholders  of  all 
siripes,  ranging  from  heads  of  state  and  minis- 
ters of  health  to  individuals  who  are  living  with 
the  virus  and  those  who  care  for  them. 

Against  the  backdrop  of  an  estimated  40 
million  people  currently  living  with  H.I.V., 
with  an  additional  three  million  deaths  and 
five  million  new  infections  annually,  the  con- 
ference's theme  of  "Access  for  All"  drew 
enormous  attention  to  worldwide  efforts  now 
underway  to  bring  H.I.V  prevention  and 
treatment  to  all  who  need  them.  These 
include  the  World  Health  Organization's  "3 
by  5"  initiative  (treat  three  million  people  by 
2005),  President  George  W.  Bush's  program, 
called  the  President's  Emergency  Plan  for 
AIDS  Relief  (known  as  Pepfar),  to  treat  five 
million  persons  in  five  years,  and  the  Global 
Fund  for  AIDS,  Tuberculosis  and  Malaria.  At 
the  present  time,  approximately  $5  billion  is 
being  invested  each  year  on  H.I.V.  preven- 

JON  FULLER,  S.J.,  M.D.,  is  an  AIDS  physician 
who  teaches  at  Boston  University  School  of 
Medicine,  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology 
and  Harvard  Divinity  School.  JAMES  F.  KEENAN, 
S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  moral  theology  at 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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tion  and  treatment,  but  Unaids  estimates  that  $12  billion 
will  be  needed  annually  fay  2005,  and  $20  billion  by  2007. 

The  director  of  Unaids,  Peter  Piot,  noted  that  for  the 
first  time  he  felt  that  "there  is  a  real  chance  we  will  get 
ahead  of  the  epidemic."  At  the  same  time,  he  highlighted 
the  fact  that  AIDS  programs  cannot  be  narrowly  conceived 
along  a  medical  model,  which  can  deliver  H.I.V.  treatments 
only  in  the  short  term.  They  must  instead  be  focused  on 
developing  the  capacity  of  community  programs  to  sustain 
such  resources  in  the  context  of  the  primary  health  care  sys- 
tem for  the  next  20,  30  or  40  years.  Additionally,  prevention 
must  focus  not  only  on  providing  condoms  and  clean  nee- 
dles, but  must  also  be  directed  toward  long-range  commu- 
nity development  that  can  provide  education  (especially  for 
young  women)  and  address  the  ever-critical  issue  of  gender 
inequality.  It  is  clear  that  it  will  never  be  enough  simply  to 
provide  anti-H.I.V  drugs,  but  that  a  holistic  approach 
attending  to  nutrition,  hygiene,  clean  water  and  education 
are  the  real  tools  of  H.I.V.  prevention.  As  one  person  living 
with  H.I.V.  put  it,  "What  good  does  it  do  me  to  have  H.I.V. 
drugs,  when  I  don't  have  enough  to  eat?" 

Vaccine  development  continues  to  take  center  stage  as 
the  hoped-for  means  both  of  preventing  new  infections  and 
of  stimulating  the  immune  response  against  H.I.V.  for  per- 
sons already  infected.  But  the  conference  was  reminded  that 
all  previous  approaches  to  vaccine  development  have  failed 


in  trying  to  counter  the  AIDS  virus,  and  that  developing  a 
vaccine  against  this  pathogen  remains  one  of  the  most 
daunting  challenges  facing  biomedicine  today.  While  suc- 
cesses have  been  few  to  date,  the  good  news  is  that  enor- 
mous investments  of  financial  and  intellectual  resources  are 
finally  being  applied  to  find  this  all-important  weapon  in 
the  fight  against  AIDS. 

The  development  of  vaginal  microbicides  (agents  to 
block  infectious  diseases)  for  preventing  the  transmission  of 
H.I.V  and  other  sexually  transmitted  infections  is  another 
urgent  priority.  Such  agents  could  finally  give  women  a  role 
in  protecting  themselves  from  H.I.V-infected  men  (which 
they  could  not  do  with  the  male-controlled  condom)  and 
might  also  provide  a  possibility  for  conception  while  block- 
ing transmission  of  infections. 

Significant  achievements  have  been  made  in  reducing 
the  500,000  to  800,000  cases  of  H.I.V.  transmission  from 
infected  mothers  to  infants  that  occur  annually.  A  single 
dose  of  nevirapine  to  a  mother  in  labor,  and  to  her  infant 
within  72  hours  after  birth,  can  significandy  decrease  trans- 
mission rates.  But  exposure  to  even  a  single  dose  of  nevi- 
rapine can  also  lead  to  drug  resistance,  which  compromises 
the  mothers  subsequent  benefit  from  three  drug  regimes 
that  include  nevirapine  to  control  her  own  H.I.V  infection. 
Very  preliminary  but  promising  results  from  South  Africa 
suggested  that  the  addition  of  two  other  drugs  for  four  to 
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seven  days  after  delivery  might  reduce  the  risk  of  such  resis- 
tance. 

Some  scientists  and  clinicians  believe  that  the  inclusion 
of  all  parties  in  the  Bangkok  Conference  has  diluted  a  pure- 
ly scientific/medical  agenda.  From  another  perspective, 
however,  this  event  can  be  viewed  as  "a  work  of  the  peo- 
ple"— a  "liturgy"  on  behalf  of  the  world  community  that 
provided  an  unprecedented  forum  for  affected  populations 
and  those  in  leadership  to  plan  strategies,  call  one  another 
to  responsibility  and  increase  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  "a  place  at  the  table."  (Sonia  Gandhis  address  to  the 
conference  was  evidence  that  more  and  more  world  leaders 
now  understand  what  is  at  stake.)  What  is  subsequendy 
made  available  on  that  table,  ranging  from  vaccines  and 
drugs  to  nutrition  and  clean  water,  remains  the  all-impor- 
tant and  ever-challenging  central  question. 

II.  An  Ethical  Perspective 

BY  JAMES  F.  KEENAN 

AT  BANGKOK,  ETHICAL  ISSUES  ABOUNDED. 
Should  poorer  nations  adhere  to  the  patenting 
claims  of  pharmaceutical  companies  producing 
H.I.V.  drugs?  Should  children  become  partici- 
pants in  treatment  and  vaccination  trials?  Should  H.I.V.  - 
positive  pregnant  women  take  drugs  that  decrease  the  pos- 


sibility of  transmitting  H.I.V.  to  their  children,  but  that 
could  also  make  the  mothers  themselves  resistant  to  such 
treatment?  Four  fundamentally  related  issues  were  raised  at 
the  AIDS  conference:  access  for  all  (the  conference's 
theme),  the  ethics  of  truth-telling  and  promise-keeping, 
human  rights  and  ABC  (Abstain,  Be  faithful,  use  Condoms) 
and  H.I.V./AIDS  prevention. 

From  the  first  plenary  session  to  the  last,  I  heard  time 
and  again,  "Access  to  H.I.V.  treatment  is  a  human  right."  I 
never  heard,  however,  the  complementary  arguments  that 
could  morally  compel  the  international  community  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  industrialized  world  in  particular,  to  make  that 
access  a  reality.  No  ethical  analysis  making  that  case  was 
offered.  Instead  we  heard  language  about  "donor"  nations, 
whose  "generosity"  was  occasionally  recognized. 

Here  the  resources  of  religious  traditions  can  provide 
assistance.  In  the  revealed  texts  of  Islam,  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  mercy  is  not  an  option;  it  is  precisely  what  God 
requires.  Roman  Catholicism,  for  instance,  has  developed 
merciful  concepts  like  distributive  justice,  the  common 
good  and  the  option  for  the  poor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
the  claims  for  Access  for  All  continue,  religious  ethicists  will 
come  to  the  fore  with  arguments  in  support  of  activists' 
claims. 

A  second  ethical  issue  was  more  developed:  the  ethics 
of  truth-telling  and  promise-keeping.  Without  the  con- 
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ceptual  argumei  moral  responsibility  to  respond  to 

the  AIDS  crisis,  AIDS  leaders  and  activists  at  least  decid- 
ed to  hold  leaders  and  donor  nations  accountable  for  their 
promises,  pledges  and  commitments.  This  instrument  of 
accountability  appeared  in  two  ways.  First,  AIDS 
activists — particularly  a  contingent  of  about  100  members 
of  ACT-UP  PARIS — repeatedly  challenged  both  visiting 
dignitaries  and  pharmaceutical  presidents  with  the  chant, 
"You  lied  to  us."  Instead  of  simply  calling  these  persons 
liars  for  not  realizing  their  pledges,  however,  the  activists 
insisted  on  more  interpersonal,  you/us  language.  This 
brought  to  the  fore  their  moral  claim:  if  we  can't  oblige 
you  to  make  access  available,  we  can  at  least  keep  you 
faithful  to  your  word.  Their  chant  was  frequently  picked 
up  by  political  leaders.  Graca  Machel,  the  former  first  lady 
of  Mozambique  and  now  Mrs.  Nelson  Mandela,  reiterat- 
ed often:  "Let  Bangkok  mark  the  end  of  promises  made 
and  promises  broken." 

The  ethics  of  truth-telling  emerged  elsewhere  as  well. 
Studies  of  men  who  engaged  in  risky  sexual  activity  with 
men  and  then  later  with  their  unknowing  female  partners 
were  reported  from  Africa,  India  and  the  United  States. 
Two  other  panel  presentations  broke  a  long-held  taboo  by 
disclosing  male  homosexual  practices  in  Africa.  This  led, 
in  turn,  to  the  question  of  whether  an  H.I.V.-infected  per- 
son had  a  moral  responsibility  to  inform  her/his  sexual 
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partner.  But  truth-telling  also  challenged  faith-based  orga- 
nizations to  acknowledge  the  effectiveness  of  condoms  in 
H.I.V.  prevention.  It  prompted  enormous  debate  when  the 
question,  "What  do  faith-based  organizations  need  to  do 
in  the  face  of  H.I.V./AIDS,"  was  posed  to  a  Kenyan  the- 
ologian, Musimbi  Kanyoro,  who  answered,  "Break  the 
silence  on  sex!" 

The  third  issue  was  human  rights.  The  late  Jonathan 
Mann,  one  of  the  early  H.I.V./AIDS  pioneers  in  public 
health,  in  a  Hastings  Center  Repoit  \n  1997,  proposed  human 
rights  as  ajcey  to  effective  prevention  strategies.  His  argu- 
ment was  that  public  health  needs  a  language  and  a  con- 
ceptual framework  of  analysis  to  ascertain  the  goods  need- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  specific  rights.  His  prophetic  call  was 
clearly  heard  at  Bangkok  but  was  received  in  two  very  dif- 
ferent ways.  Many  from  the  industrialized  world  used  the 
language  of  human  rights  simply  to  assert  every  citizen's 
claim  to  certain  goods.  On  one  panel,  for  instance,  a 
Harvard  researcher  insisted  on  the  right  to  voluntary  coun- 
seling and  treatment,  and  two  Canadian  scholars  affirmed 
a  right  to  microbicides.  But  they  failed  to  provide  any  anal- 
ysis on  how  these  rights  could  ever  be  attainable  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Fortunately,  the  richness  of  Mann's  proposal 
was  not  lost  on  researchers  from  the  developing  world.  On 
the  same  panel,  a  Ukrainian  and  a  Nigerian  scholar  named 
and  examined  the  many  goods  and  rights  that  need  to  be 
realized  in  order  to  make  H.I.V.  prevention  possible. 

Throughout  the  conference,  the  ABC  mantra  of  H.I.V. 
prevention  was  the  subject  of  debate.  Many  believed  ABC 
to  be  naive,  frequently  citing  the  disturbing  fact  that  1 5-  to 
24-year-old  married  women  are  the  people  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  most  at  risk  of  H.I.V.  infection.  These  women  prac- 
tice abstinence  and  fidelity,  but  such  practices  offer  no 
protection  from  H.I.V.-infected  husbands  claiming  their 
marital  rights.  Stoking  the  debate  is  the  fact  that  some 
faith-based  organizations  tend  to  endorse  A  and  B  but 
reject  C.  The  finest  paper  I  heard  on  this  topic  was  by  Ann 
Smith  of  Britain's  Catholic  Agency  for  Overseas 
Development  (commonly  known  as  Cafod).  Smith  gave  a 
fairly  complex  interpretation  of  what  the  ABC  would 
mean  if  it  were  attentive  to  the  needs  and  the  context  of 
real  people  in  the  developing  world.  With  great  sensitivi-. 
ty,  she  bridged  the  fears  and  hopes  of  both  sides  of  the 
H.I.V-prevention  debate,  discounting  ideology  while  rec- 
ognizing the  values  that  each  side  sought  to  protect.  She 
illustrated  how  relevant  nuanced  and  well-developed 
moral  arguments  can  be,  when  they  are  inclusive  of  the 
many  goods  at  stake. 

I  left  Bangkok  convinced  that  ethicists  around  the 
world  must  continue  to  support  patients,  caregivers, 
researchers,  leaders  and  activists  in  the  struggle  against  the 
most  formidable  pandemic  in  modern  history.  El 
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Supporters  of  legal  abortion  march  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  25.  Protestors  against  abortion  lined  the  street  (right)  as  participants  in  the  March  for 
Women's  Lives  made  their  way  from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol. 


Catholic  Politicians  and 
Abortion  Funding 


BY  GERMAIN  GRISEZ 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS 
never  are  in  a  position  to  support  the  legal- 
ization of  abortion,  because  in  1973  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  legalized  it  by  raw  judicial 
power.  The  Supreme  Court's  imposition  does  not,  how- 
ever, require  those  measures  conducive  to  abortion  that 
many  members  of  Congress  support.  For  example,  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  require  that  public  funding  be 
provided  for  abortions,  but  members  of  Congress  regu- 


3ERMAIN  GRISEZ  is  professor  of  Christian  ethics  at  Mount 
Saint  Mary's  University,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 


larly  are  in  a  position  to  support  or  oppose  such  funding. 

Forty-eight  Catholic  members  of  Congress  addressed  a. 
widely  publicized  letter  on  May  10  to  Cardinal  Theodore 
McCarrick  of  Washington,  D.C.,  arguing  that  those  of  them 
"who  vote  for  legislation  consistent  with  that  mandate  [the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1973  abortion  decisions]  are  not  acting 
contrary  to  our  positions  as  faithful  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church." 

Supporting  abortion  funding  is  supporting  legislation 
consistent  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1973  decisions.  But 
supporting  abortion  funding  ought  to  be  recognized  as 
incompatible  with  being  a  faithful  member  of  the  Catholic 
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Church.  Of  course,  not  everyone  who  votes  for  a  bill  that 
includes  abortion  Rinding  along  with  many  other  things  sup- 
ports funding  for  abortions.  But  when  the  issue  in  committee 
or  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate  is  whether  to  include 
or  exclude  such  funding  among  other  appropriations,  those 
who  vote  to  include  the  funding  or  vote  against  excluding  it 
do  support  funding  for  abortions. 

In  "Reflections  on  Catholics  in  Political  Life  and  the 
Reception  of  Holy  Communion,"  Archbishop  William  J. 
Levada  of  San  Fransisco  wrote  on  June  13,  2004: 

Can  a  politician  be  guilty  of  formal  cooperation  in 
evil?  If  the  person  intends  to  promote  the  killing  of 
innocent  life,  s/he  would  be  guilty  of 
such  sinful  cooperation.  If  such  an 
intention  were  present,  even  a  voter 
could  be  guilty  of  such  cooperation.  But 
this  seems  unlikely  as  a  general  rule. 
Should  every  Catholic  politician  who 
has  voted  for  an  unjust  law  favoring 
abortion  be  judged  to  have  this  inten- 
tion? I  hope  not.  The  public  nature  of  such  votes  rais- 
es the  question  perforce.  But  this  is  the  point  of  a  pas- 
tor's solicitude  for  this  member  of  his  flock.  He  will 
need  to  inquire  of  his  fellow  Catholics  about  their 
intentions,  about  their  understanding  of  their  faith 
obligations,  about  their  concept  of  their  role  in  living 
out  their  faith  in  political  life,  about  how  they  recog- 
nize their  duty  to  uphold  the  "law  of  nature  and  of 
nature 's  God"  through  the  legislation  of  just  laws,  and 
the  avoidance  of  unjust  ones. 

If  Catholic  politicians  who  support  funding  for  abortions 
were  asked  about  their  intentions,  as  Archbishop  Levada  sug- 
gests, they  almost  certainly  would  say  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  promote  the  killing  of  innocent  life.  If  honest,  they  proba- 
bly would  say  that  they  intend  to  please  elements  of  their  con- 
stituency without  whose  support  their  rivals  may  well  be 
nominated  to  run  in  their  place.  They  may  claim  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  promote  abortions  but  only  to  see  to  it  that  the 
women  for  whose  abortions  they  support  funding  will  not  be 
disadvantaged  by  comparison  with  more  prosperous  women, 
or  women  who  have  health  insurance  to  pay  for  their  abor- 
tions. 

Such  statements  could  be  truthful.  One  can  and  usually 
does  intend  many  ends  whenever  one  chooses  to  do  anything 
as  complex  as  voting  in  a  legislative  assembly.  And  most  if  not 
all  the  ends  Catholic  politicians  are  likely  to  admit  intending 
would  not  need  to  involve  killing  the  innocent. 

But  choosing  to  support  abortion  funding  also  has  a  built- 
in  intention.  Whoever  engages  and  pays  someone  to  do 
something  intends  that  it  be  done.  Thus,  when  Mr.  M's  wife 


or  girlfriend  or  secretary  tells  him  that  she  is  pregnant  with 
his  child,  and  he  offers  to  take  her  to  an  abortionist  and  pay 
for  the  abortion,  Mr.  M  intends  that  the  woman  get  an  abor- 
tion. If  she  took  his  money  and  used  it  to  buy  diapers  and  a 
crib  for  the  baby  she  meant  to  have,  keep  and  raise — in  part 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  M's  regular  child  support  payments — his 
intention  in  providing  the  funds  would  be  frustrated. 

Similarly,  when  the  U.S.  government  engages  and  pays 
abortionists  to  do  abortions,  the  U.S.  government  intends 
that  abortions  be  done.  The  government's  act  of  engaging 
and  paying  abortionists  to  do  abortions  is  complex.  Part  of 
that  act — not  some  extrinsic  act  that  only  cooperates  with 
it — is  the  legislating  that  includes  abortion  among  "services" 


to  be  supplied;  part  of  it  is  die  legislating  that  appropriates  the 
funds.  Other  parts  of  it  are  actions  by  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and,  in  some  cases,  by  various  officials  at  the  state 
level. 

Imagine  a  situation  in  which  the  officials  of  some  state 
accept  federal  funds  offered  under  an  act  of  Congress  that 
provides  them  for  abortions,  but  after  receiving  the  grant, 
those  state  officials  do  not  fund  abortions.  Instead,  they  set  up 
a  program  to  counsel  pregnant  women  not  to  get  abortions, 
and  if  the  women  agree  to  carry  their  babies  to  term,  the  offi- 
cials use  the  available  funds  to  pay  for  diapers,  cribs  and  so 
forth.  Lawsuits  surely  would  be  filed  in  the  federal  courts,  and 
most  federal  judges  surely  would  hold  that  those  state  officials 
were  violating  the  intent  of  Congress  by  not  paying  for  abor- 
tions with  the  money  appropriated  for  abortions. 

Moreover,  if  Congress  entirely  forbade  the  use  of  federal 
funds  for  abortion,  no  office  of  the  executive  branch  and  no 
state  agency  expending  federal  funds  would  be  able  to  engage 
and  pay  any  abortionist  to  do  an  abortion.  And,  surely,  some 
abortions  that  would  be  funded  widi  federal  funds  would 
never  be  done  if  they  were  not  funded.  So,  members  of 
Congress  who  support  abortion  funding  not  only  intend  to 
engage  and  pay  abortionists  to  do  abortions,  but  their  partic- 
ipation is  a  necessary  condition,  a  sine  qua  non,  for  the  killing 
of  some  unborn  babies. 

In  sum,  legislators  who  support  abortion  funding  ipso 
facto  intend  that  abortions  be  done.  Archbishop  Levada  is 
badly  mistaken.  As  a  general  rule,  Catholic  politicians  who 
support  abortion  funding — as  well  as  some  other  measures 
consistent  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  1973  abortion 
decisions — intend  to  promote  the  killing  of  the  innocent.  0 


Catholic  politicians  who  support 
abortion  funding... intend  to 
promote  the  killing  of  the  innocent. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


THE  DAYS  were  lengthening. 
Daylight  itself  seemed  brighter. 
The  sap  was  rising  in  the  trees, 
and  with  it  I  felt  the  wander- 
lust rising  in  me.  As  a  boy,  the  change  of 
seasons  was  an  invitation  to  head  out 
into  the  woods,  leading  us  to  the 
Catskills  or  Adirondacks  at  least  once  a 
season.  In  the  summer,  we  would  often 

drew  Christiansen,  S.J..  is  an  associate 
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camp  and  hike  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

For  25  years,  since  teaching  in 
Berkeley,  wanderlust  has  taken  me  to  the 
high  mountains  of  the  West:  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  California's  Trinity  Alps, 
the  Wind  River  Range  in  Wyoming,  the 
Sanjuans  in  Colorado.  In  the  best  years, 
it  has  meant  three  weeks  outdoors  for 
retreat  and  vacation. 

Don  Gelpi,  S.J.,  an  emeritus  profes- 
sor at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  the  soul  of  these  expe- 


ditions. In  the  1970's,  when  a  superior  of 
the  Jesuits'  New  Orleans  Province 
instructed  his  workaholic  men  to  take 
two  full  weeks  of  vacation,  Don  and  sev- 
eral of  his  province  brothers  began 
camping  for  their  vacation.  Gradually 
the  camping  morphed  into  backpacking. 
Over  the  years  others,  like  myself,  came 
to  join  that  merry  band,  who  styled 
themselves  "the  Cheerful  Charlies." 

At  Berkeley,  Don  became  a  kind  of 
outdoor  guru — he  had  helped  found  the 
Institute  for  Spirituality  and  Worship  at 
the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at 
Berkeley — sponsoring  Saturday  day 
hikes  and  wilderness  weekends  for 
J.S.T.B.  students.  When  I  joined  the 
Berkeley  faculty,  I  did  it  all.  But  my 
favorite  has  always  been  the  wilderness 
retreat. 

My  first  retreat  came  at  the  end  of  a 
very  snowy  winter  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Because  of  the  deep  snowpack,  we  were 
not  able  to  go  to  the  Sierra  that  June. 
Instead,  we  climbed  a  peak  in  the  north- 
ern California  coastal  range  called  Snow 
Mountain.  It  was  well  named.  After 
climbing  through  arid  semi-desert,  at 
6,000  feet  we  entered  an  arboreal  zone 
where  snow  still  lay  on  the  ground.  Not 
far  from  camp  the  snow  stood  10  to  12 
feet  deep.  In  the  course  of  the  eight-day 
retreat,  it  virtually  disappeared. 

The  retreat  routine  was  simple.  Each 
day  after  morning  prayer,  we  would  tell 
one  another  where  we  planned  to  hike 
and  spend  the  day.  Then  each  of  us 
would  set  out  on  our  own  to  read,  medi- 
tate and  pray.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we 
would  gather  again  for  Mass  and  during 
the  homily  share  our  prayer  experiences 
and  receive  words  of  advice  and  encour- 
agement from  the  brethren.  After  din- 
ner, there  would  be  a  quiet  hour  or  so  in 
which  to  write  in  our  journals,  seek  spir- 
itual direction,  hold  one-on-one  spiritu- 
al conversations  or  pray  again.  Then 
before  retiring,  we  would  gather  round  a 
fire  to  chat  and  watch  the  stars. 
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It  is  a  formula  that  has  worked  mar- 
velously  for  me.  Though  God's  grace  is 
always  there,  even  in  steamy  urban 
climes,  no  retreat  house  or  monastery 
can  compare.  Why  does  the  wilderness 
retreat  work  so  well?  Over  the  years  I 
have  speculated  that  the  exercise,  the 
sparse  diet  (mostly  freeze-dried  foods), 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  the  soli- 
tude all  free  up  the  imagination  for 
prayer.  As  we  tease  in  our  mock 
Aristotelianism,  they  clear  the  mind  of 
"phantasms." 

Even  more,  the  mountains  hold  nat- 
ural triggers  for  prayer.  Each  of  us  seems 
to  have  his  own.  For  me  it  is  flowing 
water.  I  head  to  the  water,  especially 
when  prayer  is  difficult,  and  the  consola- 
tion comes.  Others  are  inspired  by  trees, 
especially  big,  old-growth  timber.  John 
Stacer,  one  of  the  veterans  of  these 
groups,  is  deeply  attached  to  mountain- 
tops.  One  year  when  we  shared  a  tent, 
Johnny  left  at  two  in  the  morning  to 
bushwack  to  a  summit  he  had  never 
climbed  before  and  sat  there  all  day,  like 
the  Buddha  in  contemplation,  until  it  was 
time  to  return. 

On  a  pre-profession  retreat  in  WH9 
with  then  Holy  Cross  novice  Dan 
Groody,  the  early  arrival  of  the  monsoon 
rains  in  the  San  Juans  kept  me  close  to 
camp.  Our  camp  in  Triple  Ute  Pass  sat  at 
11,000  feet,  and  by  hard  experience  we 
learned  our  daily  solo  hikes  would  expose 
us  to  lightning  as  well  as  cold,  drenching 
rain.  So  I  sat  down  to  pray  on  a  boulder 
in  a  field  of  wildflowers  near  camp.  In 
that  setting,  the  decision  to  pray  on  Jesus' 
sermon  on  "the  lilies  of  the  field"  came 
naturally;  and  then  the  prayer  came  on 
like  a  torrent,  bringing  with  it  an  abun- 
dance of  peace. 

I  did  not  know  it  then,  but  I  was 
being  prepared  for  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult year  ahead.  Rocky  Mountain  wild- 
flowers  were  teaching  me  Jesus'  lesson, 
"Do  not  worry...."  After  such  experi- 
ences, I  am  not  tempted  to  regard  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi's  Canticle  of  the  Sun  as  a 
work  of  romantic  religious  poetry;  I 
know  it  is  the  soul's  very  song. 

The  wilderness  brings  other  special 
encounters  too.  The  legends  of  holy  her- 
mits are  filled  with  accounts  of  their 
befriending  animals.  St.  Jerome  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  a  thorn  from  a  lion's 
paw.  Francis  preached  to  the  birds  and 


tamed  the  ferocious  wolf  of  Gubbio. 
After  you  have  spent  a  few  days  at  prayer 
in  the  woods,  animals  do  befriend  you. 
Sometimes  they  carry  on  as  if  you  were 
just  part  of  the  landscape,  but  at  other 
times  they  can  invite  you  into  their 
world. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  at  Mount 
Lassen  in  northern  California,  a  doe  and 
I  startled  each  other  as  she  bounded  into 
the  lakeside  clearing  where  I  was  writing 
in  my  journal.  The  next  day  she  returned 
with  two  fawns.  By  early  afternoon,  as 
they  browsed,  the  fawns  came  up  along- 
side to  get  acquainted,  sniffing  me  up  and 
down.  We  four  kept  close  company  for 
more  than  half  an  hour. 

William  Faulkner  knew  of  what  he 
wrote  in  his  novella  The  Bear,  in  which  an 
old  Indian  guide  tells  the  young  Ike 


McCaslin  that  to  see  the  legendary  bear 
Old  Ben,  he  must  leave  behind  his  rifle 
and  compass  and  walk  into  the  deepest 
part  of  the  forest.  In  a  contemplative 
mood,  with  no  weapons  and  in  no  hurry 
to  move  on,  the  wilderness  retreatant 
acquires  a  special  familiarity  with  God's 
creatures.  For  others  they  are  legends; 
for  us  they  are  annual  encounters. 

Many  years  I  return  from  the  wilder- 
ness with  graces  that  carry  me  another 
month  or  two  more.  Once  or  twice  they 
have  taken  a  year  or  longer  to  fully 
unfold.  Now,  after  almost  two  years  in 
the  ultra-urban  setting  of  America 
House,  I  am  anticipating  my  return  to 
the  high  country  more  than  ever.  As  I 
savor  memories  of  the  past  wilderness 
retreats,  my  wanderlust  brings  a  foretaste 
of  graces  yet  to  come.  ES 


^  Cenacle  Spiritual  Life  Center 

ONACLE  1400  South  Dixie  Highway,  Lantana,  FL,  33462;  Ph:  (561)  582-2534; 

Fax:  (561)  582-8070;  e-mail:  CenacleFI@aol.com;  www.cenaclesisters.org 

The  Center,  located  on  the  beautiful  Intracoastal  Waterway  in  Palm  Beach  County,  is  an 
oasis  where  people  of  all  faiths  who  are  in  search  of  meaning  can  come  away  to  reflect, 
pray,  be  challenged,  seek  a  vision  for  their  lives  and  a  greater  awareness  of  God. 

Upcoming  Retreats 

Sept.  10-12,  2004    Be  Not  Afraid  Healing  Retreat  —  Fr.  Matt  Linn,  SJ. 

Oct.  29-31,  2004     Retreat  for  Women  —  Poetry,  Art,  Journaling  —  Sr.  Mary  Sullivan,  R.C 

Nov.  12-14,  2004    Zen  Retreat  —  Fr.  Bob  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi 

Dec.  10-12,  2004     Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Advent  —  Fr.  Jude  Winkler,  O.F.M. 


The  William  H.  Shannon  Chair  in  Catholic  Studies  at  Nazareth  College  presents 


VISION,  REALITY, 
CHALLENGE:  VATICAN  II, 
FORTY  YEARS  LATER 


A  series  of  lectures 
marking  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council. 


SPEAKERS  INCLUDE: 


HANS  KUNG 

"My  Long  Road  to  a  Global  Ethic" 

Saturday,  September  11,  2004,  7:00  p.m. 
Callahan  Theatre,  Nazareth  Arts  Center 

JOSEPH  A.  K0M0NCHAK 

"Vatican  II:  Achievement  and  Promise' 

Thursday,  November  11,  2004,  7:30  p.m. 
Forum,  Shults  Center 


PETER  STEINFELS  and 
MARGARET  O'BRIEN  STEINFELS 

"In  the  Wake  of  Vatican  II:  A  People  Adrift?" 

Thursday,  September  30,  2004,  7:00  p.m. 
Forum,  Shults  Center 


DIANA  L.  HAYES 

"Keeping  the  Faith:  The  Ongoing  Challenge 
of  Vatican  II  for  a  Church  in  Crisis" 

Thursday,  January  27,  2005,  7:00  p.m. 
Forum,  Shults  Center 


These  lectures  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Nazareth  College  •  4245  East  Avenue  •  Rochester,  NY  14618 
For  additional  information,  call  585-389-2728  or  visit  www.naz.edu 
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Whose 
'Reform'? 

The  Catholic  Revolution 

New  Wine,  Old  Wineskins,  and  the 
Second  Vatican  Council 

By  Andrew  Greeley 

Univ. of  California  Press.  236p  $24.95  • 
ISBN  05202381 76 

Invariably,  reviewers  of  writings  by  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Greeley  feel  obliged  to  men- 
tion how  much  he  writes,  which  is  a  lot. 
Few  bother  to  note  how  certain  basic 
themes  run  like  threads  through  his  work, 
particularly  when  Greeley  reflects  on  the 
mountain  of  data  he  has  produced  over  a 
very  long  career  as  a  sociologist  of  religion. 
This  present  work,  drawn  from  that 
research,  has  a  fundamental  thesis  that  runs 
something  like  this:  when  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  convened,  the  world's 
bishops,  inspired  by  some  key  Europeans, 
resisted  Curial  obstructionism,  and  react- 
ing against  drafts  of  documents  generated 
in  house,  produced  some  minor  changes  in 
the  life  of  the  church  in  an  unaccustomed 
spirit  of  communal  euphoria.  Those 
reforms  generated  expectations  for  more 
reform.  The  changes,  both  those  imple- 
mented and  those  hoped  for,  however, 
failed  to  sit  comfortably  in  the  traditional 
ecclesiastical  structures  and  burst  the  "old 
wineskins." 

The  reaction  to  all  this  turmoil  was,  in 
effect,  an  attempt  by  church  authority  to  go 
back  to  a  life  of  discipline  like  that  before 
the  council.  The  final  consequence  of  that 
reaction,  in  turn,  is  a  rift  between  church 
leadership  who  feared  change  and  many 
religious  and  laity  who  desired  it.  What  the 
conciliar  fathers  had  not  realized,  in 
Greeley's  words,  was  "how  long  overdue 
the  change  was  and  how  destabilizing  the 
effects  would  be  on  the  structures  of  the 
church  in  which  they  had  been  raised."  The 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  narrow 
criteria  for  naming  bishops,  the  Roman 
centralization  of  liturgical  change  and  other 
phenomena  are  all  attempts,  according  to 
Greeley,  to  put  the  genie  back  in  the  bottle. 

The  disaffection  Greeley  describes 
does  not,  in  fact,  require  in-depth  social 
analysis,  but  social  analysis  does  strengthen 
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what  any  perceptive  observer  of  the  res 
catholica  knows.  The  conspicuous  non- 
reception  of  the  encyclical  Humanae  Vitae 
by  the  vast  majority  of  lay  people  and  a 
notable  number  of  confessors  is  a  case  in 
point.  Indeed,  Greeley  has  argued  for 
some  time  that  the  aftermath  of  that 
encyclical  may  be  the  axial  point  that  creat- 
ed the  crisis  of  authority  in  the  church  after 
the  council.  The  articulation  of  the  ban  on 
"artificial"  forms  of  contraception,  as  we 
know  from  the  subsequent  publication  of 
the  discussions  of  those  who  advised  Pope 
Paul  VI,  was  based  more  on  shoring  up  a 
certain  understanding  of  the  authority  of 
magisterial  pronouncements  and  a  kind  of 
classical  ecclesiology  than  on  any  cogent 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  such  usages  in  itself.  The  current 
argument  about  the  baleful  consequences 
deriving  from  resisting  the  traditional  pro- 
hibition (sexual  promiscuity,  failures  of 
marital  fidelity,  toleration  of  homosexual 
relations  and  so  on)  strikes  many  as  classi- 
cal instances  ol  the  fallacy  post  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hoc. 

If  things  are  in  such  a  mess  in  the  post- 
conciliar  period,  why  do  people  not  only 
remain  in  the  church  but  also  convert  to  it 
in  appreciable  numbers?  Greeley  makes  an 
interesting  point.  Roughly  34  percent  of 
Americans  are  born  and  raised  Catholic, 
but  only  about  25  percent  remain  so.  That 
9  percent  differential  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups.  First  are  those  unmarried 
young  people  who  simply  drift  away  from 
practice  (but  return  in  some  number  if  they 
marry);  a  third  of  the  number  are  from  the 
mountain  West  where,  Greeley  guesses, 
Catholic  schools  are  few.  The  others 
divorce  and  remarry  or  join  the  spouse,  if 
that  spouse  is  more  committed  to  another 
church.  Those  who  remain  Catholic  do  so 
for  a  simple  reason:  they  like  being 
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Catholic,  even  if  they  dissent  from  this  or 
that  particular  moral  teaching  of  the 
church.  These  Catholics  affirm  the  core  of 
the  faith,  thirst  for  a  life  of  prayer  and  are 
generous  in  their  commitment  to  issues  of 
social  justice;  but  they  find  themselves  dis- 
sidents, mainly  but  not  exclusively,  on 
issues  concerning  or  closely  related  to  sex- 
ual morality. 

Greeley  further  urges  the  argument 
that  many  of  the  things  that  most  Catholics 
find  attractive  about  the  church  are  the  very 
things  that  some  (ill-educated)  reformers 
on  the  left  have  jettisoned  in  the  name  of 
aggiornamento.  They  have  turned  churches 
into  sterile  auditoriums,  eliminated  sacred 
art,  denigrated  devotion  to  Our  Lady, 
applauded  word  at  the  expense  of  gesture 
and  so  on.  Greeley  is  most  emphatically  not 
hankering  for  baroque  froufrou,  but  he  is 
most  decidedly  urging — and  here  he 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  the  Rev.  David 
Tracy — a  recovery  of  the  analogical  imagi- 
nation that  is  the  hallmark  of  the  essential 
sacramentality  of  Catholicism. 

He  is  on  to  something  here.  Speaking 
recently  with  one  of  our  doctoral  students 
at  Notre  Dame  who  is  a  convert,  I  asked 
him  why  he  was  so  attracted  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Catholic  Church,  he 
responded  in  his  Southern  drawl,  has  so 
much  good  stuff.  Some  of  that  "stuff'  will 
attract  some  and  not  others,  but  therein 
rests  the  genius  of  Catholicism:  it  allows 
many  ways  of  following  the  one  who  says  "I 
am  the  Way." 

Greeley  makes  his  argument  as  a  social 
scientist  and,  from  that  vantage  point, 
makes  a  coherent  case.  There  are  other  fac- 
tors that  also  contribute  to  the  "crisis"  of 
postconciliar  Catholicism.  The  late  Jesuit 
theologian  Bernard  Lonergan  took  note  of 
the  intellectual  upheaval  that  occurred  as 
theological  thought  shifted  from  classical  to 
historical  modes  of  consciousness.  Forms 
of  "liberation"  had  an  enormous  impact  on 
the  culture  of  Catholicism,  and  the  church 
has  had  to  take  account  of,  among  other 
things,  a  new  consciousness  among 
women,  the  sheer  volume  of  information 
coming  from  the  electronic  media,  a  world- 
wide thirst  for  participatory  democracy,  the 
globalization  of  economics,  the  emergence 
of  what  the  late  Karl  Rahner  calls  the  world 
church  (Weltkirche),  the  more  recent  sea 
change  in  the  culture  of  theology  (increas- 
ingly lay),  the  anemic  state  of  the 
European  church  and  the  rising  presence 


of  Muslims  (and  others)  in  Europe. 

As  I  read  Greeley's  book  I  could  not 
but  think  of  Peter  Steinfels'  recent  book,  A 
People  Adrift,  in  which  Steinfels  argues  that 
the  American  church  is  at  a  crucial  moment 
in  its  history,  a  moment  in  which  it  will 
either  find  a  new  way  of  leadership  and 
reinvigorate  itself  or  drift,  rudderless,  into 
complacent  irrelevancy.  The  merit  of 
Greeley's  work  is  that  it  indicates  where  the 
problems  are  and  contributes  to  the  discus- 
sion of  what  is  to  be  done  to  address  the 
problems  that  are  there  for  all  to  see. 

Lawrence  S.  Cunningham 

Irresponsible 
Hyperpower 

Colossus 

The  Price  of  America's  Empire 

By  Niall  Ferguson 

The  Penguin  Press.  384p  $25.95 
ISBN  1594200130 

This  book  takes  its  title  from  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1816: 
"Old  Europe  will  have  to  lean  on  our 
shoulders,  and  to  hobble  along  by  our 
side,  under  the  monkish  trammels  of 
priests  and  kings,  as  she  can.  What  a 
colossus  shall  we  be." 

Niall  Ferguson,  professor  of  financial 
history  at  New  York  University,  who  is  on 
his  way  to  a  joint  appointment  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School  and  Harvard's 
department  of  history,  is  a  40-year-old 
native  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  N.Y.U. 
from  Oxford  just  a  year  or  two  ago.  He  is 
a  scholar  of  American  and  British  imperial 
history  who  argues  "not  merely  that  the 


United  States  is  an  empire,  but  that  it 
always  has  been  an  empire." 

Nation-states,  he  writes,  are  a  novelty 
compared  with  empires,  which  have  been 
around  "since  the  beginning  of  written 
records."  He  understands  empire  as  "the 
extension  of  one's  civilization,  usually  by 
military  force,  to  rule  over  other  people." 
Empires  are  "ambitious  states  that  seek  to 
exert  power  beyond  their  own  borders." 

Empires,  of  course,  rise  and  fall.  And 
there  have  been  periods  of  history  when 
there  was  no  dominant  empire.  We  were 
close  to  that,  he  says,  in  the  1990's  when 
"the  choice  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Empire  was  between  a  world  of  indepen- 
dent nation-states,  some  but  not  all  of 
them  democracies,  and  an  American 
imperium." 

Understandably,  the  American  reader 
grows  uncomfortable  with  the  notion  of 
an  American  empire.  Dismissal  of  that 
notion  is  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  word  "emperor"  and  the  inability  to 
locate  any  real  or  would-be  Caesar  in  our 
midst.  But  Ferguson's  aim  in  writing 
Colossus  "is  simply  to  encourage  Americans 
to  relate  their  country's  current  predica- 
ment to  the  experience  of  empires  past." 
The  current  predicament,  of  course,  has 
to  do  with  Iraq,  in  the  wake  of  Bosnia, 
Kosovo  and  Afghanistan.  Our  presence  in 
these  trouble  spots,  our  leaders  explain,  is 
a  temporary,  even  humanitarian  expedi- 
ent. We  are  not  engaged  in  nation  build- 
ing. We  want,  in  the  case  of  Iraq,  to  see 
the  establishment  of  democracy  followed 
by  a  prompt  American  withdrawal.  But 
history,  in  the  opinion  of  this  very  able 
historian,  suggests  that  it  will  not  be  all 
that  simple. 

Ferguson  argues  for  the  viability  and 
practical  utility  of  "liberal  imperialism," 
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understood  as  the  British  approach  from 
the  1850's  until  the  1930's  where  free 
trade,  free  capital  movements  and  free 
migration  were  fostered. 

Colonial  governments  balanced 
their  budgets,  kept  tariffs  low  and 
maintained  stable  currencies.  The 
rule  of  law  was  institutionalized. 
Administration  was  relatively  free 
of  corruption,  especially  at  the 
top.  Power  was  granted  to  repre- 
sentative assemblies  only  gradual- 
ly once  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment had  reached  a  level  judged 
to  be  propitious.  This  policy  'mix' 
encouraged  British  investors  to 
put  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
capital  in  poor  countries  and  to 
demand  relatively  low-risk  premi- 
ums in  return.  New  technologies 
like  railways  and  steam  power 
were  introduced  to  poor  countries 
sooner  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  if 
these  countries  had  been  political- 
ly independent. 

In  many  cases  of  economic  "backward- 
ness," argues  Ferguson,  a  liberal  empire 
can  do  better  than  a  nation-state.  He 
acknowledges,  however,  that  a  liberal 
empire  may  not  succeed  in  conferring 
prosperity  evenly  on  all  the  territories  it 
administers  as  he  makes  his  "altruistic 
argument"  that  the  United  States  should 


give  liberal  imperialism  a  try  rather  than 
count  on  a  hasty  exit  from  Iraq  once  a 
democratic  government  is  in  place. 

The  United  States  is  assuming  that 
foreign  investment  will  not  be  necessary 
because  oil  wealth  (the  oil  that  we  insist  we 
are  not  fighting  for  in  Iraq)  is  already 
there.  However  good  and  honorable  our 
intentions,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  middle 
of  a  culture  we  do  not  understand  and 
unable  to  establish  any  time  soon  the  insti- 
tutions that,  along  with  the  rule  of  law,  are 
necessary  to  support  the  democracy  we 
want  to  see  there.  The  point  Ferguson 
wants  to  make  is  that  both  empire  and 
independence  have  their  price,  and  that 
the  price  of  an  independent  Iraq  at  this 
point  in  history  might  be  far  higher  than 
we  think. 

Ferguson  sees  the  United  States  at  this 
moment  in  history  as  an  "empire  in 
denial."  The  trouble,  he  says,  with  empires 
in  denial,  when  they  intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  lesser  states,  is  that  they  make  two  mis- 
takes. The  first  is  that  they  "allocate  insuf- 
ficient resources  to  the  non-military 
aspects  of  the  project."  The  second  and 
more  serious  mistake  is  that  they  "attempt 
economic  and  political  transformation  in 
an  unrealistically  short  time  frame." 

Little  comfort  here  for  those  who 
expect  to  see  the  United  States  withdraw 
from  Iraq  any  time  soon.  There  is,  howev- 
er, welcome  encouragement  in  these 
pages  for  statesmen  to  learn  from  the  past 


in  order  to  think  clearly  about  this  nation's 
place  in  an  unknown  future. 

William  J.  Byron 

The  First 
Anti-hero? 

Notes  From 
Underground 

By  Fyodor  Dostoyevsky,  trans,  by 

Richard  Pevear  and  Larissa  Volokhonsky 

Everyman's  Library.  116p  $17.00 
ISBN  14000041910 

The  insufferable,  anonymous  narrator  of 
Notes  From  Underground  ( 1 864)  is  the  first 
great  example  of  Dostoyevsky's  genius 
for  creating  paradoxical  witnesses  to 
Christianity — twisted,  truth-telling 
unbelievers  like  Svidrigaylov  in  Crime 
and  Punishment,  Ippolit  in  The  Idiot, 
Shatov  in  The  Possessed  and  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  in  The  Brothers  Karamazov. 
Unlike  Dostoyevsky's  "edifying"  or  even 
saintly  characters  (Prince  Myshkin, 
Alyosha  Karamazov  and  others),  the 
doomed  figures  embody,  not  apologias 
for  faith,  but  indictments  of  godless 
modernity.  Too  honest  and  clear-sighted 
to  settle  into  the  unreflecting  egoism  of 
the  world  around  them,  too  proud  or 
perverse  to  confess  their  sins  and  accept 
salvation,  they  come  to  grief  (often 
through  suicide),  but  not  before  provid- 
ing brilliant,  involuntary  state's  evidence 
for  Prosecutor  Dostoyevsky's  case 
against  the  evils  of  his/our  time. 

The  narrator  of  Notes  From 
Underground  is  a  one-man  wrecking  crew, 
taking  on  Enlightenment  rationalism, 
Utopian  socialism  and  dehumanizing 
materialism.  (His  arguments  are  not 
weakened  by  our  after-the-fact  knowl- 
edge of  the  horrors  wrought  by  Stalin, 
Mao  Zedong,  Pol  Pot  and  other  crazed 
ideologues.)  The  catch,  of  course,  is  that 
the  narrator's  wisdom  is  useless  because 
he  is  morally  paralyzed,  bedeviled  by  his 
unrelenting  self-consciousness.  (Again, 
Dostoyevsky  supplies  an  orthodox 
Christian  perspective:  left  to  our  own 
devices,  we  are  irredeemably  lost.)  This 
terribly  lonely  isolate,  a  sort  of  proto- 
Prufrockian  buffoon,  lacks  the  nerve  to 
get  over  his  own  absurdity  by  daring  to 
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late.  turing  the  peculiar  accents  and  flavor  of 
entric  the  Underground  Man.  Still,  even  amid 
itafjng  this  crowd  of  devoted-but-flawed  corn- 
high-  petitors,  Pevear  and  Volokhonsky  have 
funny,  to  be  seen  as  bringing  up  the  rear, 
d,   an  Judging  by  the  gigantic  volume  of  trans- 
type  lations  they  have  been  churning  out  (not 
— who  only  of  Dostoyevsky,  but  of  Gogol, 
Tolstoy,  Chekhov  and  more),  it  looks  as 
• — not  if  they  ought  to  take  a  break  or  at  least 
irnett,  slow  down.  In  any  case,  with  or  without 
adrew  them,  that  weird  guy  muttering  in  the 
1,  nor  basement  just  won't  go  away. 

1  caP"  Peter  Heinegg 
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full-length  video  feature 
ehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist, 
ng  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
ig  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 


to  a  mistaken  view  ot  our  pront  ).  vvnat 
were  P.  &  V.  thinking?  Since  they  are 
dealing  with  a  virtuoso  monologist, 
didn't  they  ever  try  reading  their  work 
out  loud?  Well,  at  least  the  book  has  a 
decent  introduction  and  notes.  And  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  Notes  From 
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refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  ot  you-  'riginal  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
refund  for  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

 John  Dauer,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures  
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understood  as  the  British  approach  from 
die  1850's  until  the  1930's  where  free 
trade,  free  capital  movements  and  free 
migration  were  fostered. 

Colonial  governments  balanced 
their  budgets,  kept  tariffs  low  and 
maintained  stable  currencies.  The 
rule  of  law  was  institutionalized. 
Administration  was  relatively  free 
of  corruption,  especially  at  the 
top.  Power  was  granted  to  repre- 
sentative assemblies  only  gradual- 
ly once  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment had  reached  a  level  judged 
to  be  propitious.  This  policy  'mix' 
encouraged  British  investors  to 
put  a  substantial  portion  of  their 
capital  in  poor  countries  and  to 
demand  relatively  low-risk  premi- 
ums in  return.  New  technologies 
like  railways  and  steam  power 
were  introduced  to  poor  countries 
sooner  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  if 
these  countries  had  been  political- 
ly independent. 

In  many  cases  of  economic  "backward- 
ness," argues  Ferguson,  a  liberal  empire 
can  do  better  than  a  nation-state.  He 
acknowledges,  however,  that  a  liberal 
empire  may  not  succeed  in  conferring 
prosperity  evenly  on  all  the  territories  it 
administers  as  he  makes  his  "altruistic 
argument"  that  the  United  States  should 
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unrelenting  self-consciousness.  (Again, 
Dostoyevsky  supplies  an  orthodox 
Christian  perspective:  left  to  our  own 
devices,  we  are  irredeemably  lost.)  This 
terribly  lonely  isolate,  a  sort  of  proto- 
Prufrockian  buffoon,  lacks  the  nerve  to 
get  over  his  own  absurdity  by  daring  to 
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love.  When  love  does  literally  knock  on 
his  door  in  the  form  of  Liza  (the  harlot 
with  a  heart  of  gold — a  cliche  that 
Dostoyevsky  always  adored  and  some- 
times transcended),  the  Underground 
Man  brutally  insults  her  and  dashes  back 
into  his  joyless  mouse  hole.  Incapable  of 
either  making  an  unselfish  commitment 
or  shutting  up,  he  babbles  on  until  his 
"editor"  loses  patience  and  pulls  the  plug 
on  him. 

Dostoyevsky 's  anti-hero  has  one  of 
the  most  unforgettable  voices  in  modern 
literature  ("I'm  a  sick  man,  a  malicious 
man";  "It's  indecent  to  live  past  forty"; 
"Reason  amounts  to  perhaps  one-twenti- 
eth of  life").  His  rants  about  the  cruelty 
of  history  (with  a  jab  at  the  American 
Civil  War),  about  suffering  as  the  origin 
of  consciousness,  about  the  supposed 
19th-century  eudaemonistic  imperative 
to  treasure  one  drop  of  your  own  fat 
above  the  lives  of  100,000  other  people, 
and  others  link  him  to  contemporary 
writers  as  different  from  him  as  Flaubert 
and  Nietzsche,  as  well  as  successors  like 
Kafka,  Beckett,  Sartre,  Camus  and  even 
Ralph  Ellison.  The  Underground  Man  is 
indispensable. 

Unfortunately,  this  new  translation 
by  the  celebrated  team  of  Robert  Pevear 
and  Larissa  Volokhonsky  is  not.  Flat, 
awkward,  relentlessly  unidiomatic,  it 
may  well  be  the  least  appealing  version 
now  on  the  market.  The  Underground 
Man  should  stun  us  with  his  mordant, 
growling,  witty  tone.  Instead  the  transla- 
tors have  him  deliver  stuffy,  d.o.a.  lines 
like,  "Perhaps  to  me  alone  in  the  whole 
office  did  it  constantly  seem  that  I  was  a 
coward...";  "There's  something 
chiefer...in  it";  "Love  meant  to  tyran- 
nize and  preponderize  morally,"  and  so 
forth.  Pevear  and  Volokhonsky  often 
render  Russian  phrases  literally,  which 
leads  to  such  clinkers  as  "to  lie  like  a 
horse,"  "such  excellential  benignity," 
"literaturized,"  "jack"  (for  van'ka,  mean- 
ing "cabby"),  "warnings"  (for  khoteniya, 
"desires"  or  "wants,"  as  in  "Our  wantings 
are  for  the  most  part  mistaken  according 
to  a  mistaken  view  of  our  profit").  What 
were  P.  &  V.  thinking?  Since  they  are 
dealing  with  a  virtuoso  monologist, 
didn't  they  ever  try  reading  their  work 
out  loud?  Well,  at  least  the  book  has  a 
decent  introduction  and  notes.  And  it 
has  to  be  admitted  that  Notes  From 


Underground  is  a  hard  text  to  translate. 

The  unforgettably  nasty-eccentric 
narrator  manages  to  be  both  irritating 
and  weirdly  fascinating,  coarse  and  high- 
ly literate,  lachrymose  and  acidly  funny, 
infantile  and  amazingly  shrewd,  an 
impossible  obsessive-compulsive  type 
more  than  a  little  reminiscent  of — who 
else? — Fedya  Dostoyevsky. 

So  far  no  English  translator — not 
the  brave  pioneer  Constance  Garnett, 
nor  Ralph  Matlaw,  nor  Andrew 
MacAndrew,  nor  Jessie  Coulson,  nor 
any  of  the  rest — has  succeeded  in  cap- 


turing the  peculiar  accents  and  flavor  of 
the  Underground  Man.  Still,  even  amid 
this  crowd  of  devoted-but-flawed  com- 
petitors, Pevear  and  Volokhonsky  have 
to  be  seen  as  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Judging  by  the  gigantic  volume  of  trans- 
lations they  have  been  churning  out  (not 
only  of  Dostoyevsky,  but  of  Gogol, 
Tolstoy,  Chekhov  and  more),  it  looks  as 
if  they  ought  to  take  a  break  or  at  least 
slow  down.  In  any  case,  with  or  without 
them,  that  weird  guy  muttering  in  the 
basement  just  won't  go  away. 

Peter  Heinegg 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  HNAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1-800-303-9595 

VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  guarantee:  If  you're  dis- 
satisfied with  the  video  in  any  way,  tor  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  for  a  full  and  complete 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
refund  for  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

 John  Dauer,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures  
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The  first  "teach-y  our  self'  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantua  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Nevvburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Nevvburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required 
12  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and  two  books  of 
148  and  112  pages,  $225  (CT  residents 
add  sales  tax)  Full  three-week  money-back 
guarantee  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329,  or  write 
to  place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages.  Our  32ndyear____  


THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  G800,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd.,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audioforum  com 
visit  our  website  www.audioforum.com 
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Classifieds 

Books 

ESCAPE  TO  THE  BEACH  with  The  O'Hare 
Megillah,  an  international  mystery  by  Jerre 
Morrissey.  Available  through  www.Amazon.com, 
Barnesandnoble.com  and  at  your  local  bookstore. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ACQUISITIONS  EDITOR.  Saint  Mary's  Press  of 
Minnesota  (www.smp.org),  a  nonprofit,  Catholic 
publisher  located  in  Winona,  Minn.,  is  looking  for 
an  acquisitions  editor  to  acquire  and  develop  new 
theology  and  religious  studies  textbooks  for  use  at 
colleges  and  universities.  This  is  a  full-time,  off- 
site  position  that  does  not  require  relocation.  This 
position  reports  to  the  director  of  college  publish- 
ing. 

Candidates  must  have  an  advanced  degree  in 
theology  or  religious  studies  and  knowledge  of 
Catholic  theology  and  doctrine.  Book  publishing 
and  book  acquisitions  experience  is  highly  desir- 
able. Eight  to  10  weeks  of  travel  are  required 
annually.  Required  computer  skills  include  profi- 
ciency in  Word,  Excel  and  Windows  XP.  Ideal 
candidates  are  highly  motivated  and  have  strong 
interpersonal,  entrepreneurial  and  project  man- 
agement skills. 

This  position  will  be  open  until  Aug.  3 1 ,  2004. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  by  e-mail  (Word 
documents  preferred)  to  jmchugh@smp.org,  or  by 
postal  mail  to:  John  McHugh,  P.O.  Box  170665, 
Milwaukee,  WI  53217-8056. 

DIRECTOR    OF    ADVOCACY    FOR  AFRICA. 

Franciscans  International,  a  U.N. -affiliated  non- 
governmental organization,  seeks  a  full-time 
Director  of  Advocacy  for  Africa.  The  director 
will  advocate  for  Africa  concerns  within  the  U.N. 
and  the  Franciscan  family,  help  Franciscans  in 
Africa  network  with  U.N.  and  other  internation- 
al agencies  and  develop  capacity-building  oppor- 
tunities to  respond  effectively  to  urgent  social 
needs.  Qualifications:  expertise  in  workshop 
development/ training;  experience  with  team- 
building,  fundraising  and  other  technical  assis- 
tance; familiarity  with  Africa  issues/communities; 
experience  with  U.N.  and  other  international 
agencies;  appreciation  for  Franciscan  spirituality 
and  Catholic  social  teaching;  computer/Internet 
literacy;  excellent  (English)  communication  skills. 
A  command  of  French  and  a  graduate  degree  are 
desirable.  This  N.Y.C.-based  position  starts  Nov. 
1,  2004.  Send  complete  resume,  writing  sample 
and  salary  requirements  to:  David  B.  Couturier, 
O.F.M.Cap.,  30  Gedney  Park  Drive,  White 
Plains,  NY  10605,  USA;  e-mail:  davecout 


DIRECTOR  OF  LAY  MINISTRY  AND  CATE- 
CHESIS.  The  Diocese  of  Altoona-Johnstown  is 
seeking  a  person  to  fill  the  new  position  of 
Director  of  Lay  Ministry  and  Catechesis.  The 
Director  will  promote  a  deeper  awareness  of  the 
church's  mission  to  evangelize,  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  cat- 
echesis, provide  opportunities  for  the  spiritual 
formation  of  the  laity  and  provide  resources  for 
the  training  of  laity  for  various  positions  of  ser- 
vant leadership.  Requirements  include:  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  church's  mission 
to  evangelize,  catechize  and  serve;  a  master's 
degree  in  theology,  divinity,  religious  education 
or  pastoral  ministry;  several  years  of  experience 
at  the  parish  or  diocesan  level;  and  organiza- 
tional, administrative,  leadership  and  pedagogi- 
cal skills.  For  additional  information,  or  if  you 
would  like  to  send  a  resume,  please  write  to: 
Search  Committee,  Diocese  of  Altoona- 
Johnstown,  126  Logan  Blvd.,  Hollidaysburg,  PA 
16648. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RETREAT  CENTER,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Roman  Catholic  priest  or  religious  sister  or  broth- 
er; general  administration  and  P.R./promotion, 
fundraising,  opportunity  to  work  in  team  to  create 
new  programs.  Master's  degree  in  spirituality  or 
equivalent  and  experience  in  retreat  work 
required.  Review  of  resumes  will  begin  immedi- 
ately. Send  resume  before  Sept.  1  to:  Queen  of 
Angels  Retreat  Center,  P.O.  Box  2026,  Saginaw, 
MI  48605;  e-mail:  qofangels@juno.com. 

THEOLOGY— FACULTY  POSITION.  Assumption 
College  seeks  a  theologian  to  fill  a  full-time, 
tenure  track  position  within  its  Theology 
Department.  The  department,  currently  staffed 
by  four  full-time  and  several  adjunct  professors, 
offers  an  undergraduate  minor  and  major  and 
enjoys  a  privileged  status,  along  with  the 
Philosophy  Department,  in  constituting  the  core 
of  Assumption's  liberal  arts  and  sciences  curricu- 
lum. Candidates  must  appreciate  and  promote  the 
Catholic  mission  of  the  College  to  help  its  stu- 
dents acquire  a  love  for  the  truth  that  integrates 
whatever  other  academic  pursuits  they  may 
choose.  Candidates  must  have  a  doctorate  in  the- 
ology, with  a  general  background  in  Catholic  the- 
ology and  philosophy.  Area  of  expertise  in  Old 
Testament/Hebrew  Scriptures.  Teaching  respon- 
sibilities include  an  introductory  course  on  the 
Bible  as  well  as  intermediate  and  upper  level 
courses  in  Scripture  and  in  theology.  Evidence  of 
excellence  in  scholarship  and  teaching  required. 
Rank:  open.  Salary  competitive.  Deadline  for 
applications:  Dec.  15,  2004.  Send  letter  of  appli- 
cation, curriculum  vitae,  three  letters  of  recom- 
mendation and  graduate  school  transcripts  to: 
Rev.  Stephen  F.  Torraco,  Chair,  Department  of 
Theology,  Assumption  College,  500  Salisbury 
Street,  Worcester,  MA  01609-1296.  Assumption 
College  encourages  applications  from  candidates 
of  diverse  cultural  backgrounds. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Congratulations  to  Our  Catholic  Press  Association 
BOOK  AWARD  WINNERS' 


New  Earth 


Efioy*  in  Honor  of 
Elisabeth  St  hu  liter  Fiorunzo 


Fernanda  F.  Segovia 


Teilhurd  in  the 
21''  Century 


The  tuH-rvjiy  Spirtl  ol  1  ;irlh 


Christianity 

Wi*k  an 
Asian  Face 

trlus  Tneotooy  In  ID*  Making 


Teilhard  in  the 
2 1  st  Century 

The  Emerging  Spirit  of  Earth 

Arthur  Fabel, 
Donald  St.  John 

Spirituality  -  Soft  cover 
First  Place 

No  Room  at  the  Table 

Earth's  Most  Vulnerable  Children 

Donald  H.  Dunson 

First  Time  Author 
Second  Place 

Flannery  O'Connor 

Spiritual  Writings 

Robert  Ellsberg 

Spirituality  -  Soft  cover 
Third  Place 

Women  &  Christianity 
Volume  III 

From  the  Reformation 
to  the  21st  Century 

Mary  T.  Malone 

Gender  Issues 
Third  Place  (tie) 


Portrait  of  a  World  (  hurdi 


Christ  In 
The  Margins 

Robert  Lentz, 
Edvvina  Gateley 

Design  and  Production 
First  Place 

Toward  a  New 
Heaven  and  a 
New  Earth 

Essays  in  Honor 
of  Elisabeth  Schiissler  Fiorenza 

Fernando  F.  Segovia 

Gender  Issues 
Second  Place 

Artisans  of  Peace 

Grassroots  Peacemaking  Among 
Christian  Communities 

Mary  Ann  Cejka, 
Thomas  Bamat 

Professional  Books 
Third  Place 


Catholics,  Politics, 
&  Public  Policy 

Beyond  left  and  right 

Clarke  E.  Cochran, 
David  Carroll  Cochran 

Educational  Books 
Second  Place 

Sor  Juana 

Beauty  and  Justice 
in  the  Americas 

Michelle  A.  Gonzalez 

Gender  Issues 
Third  Place  (tie) 

Christianity  With 
An  Asian  Face 

American  Theology  in  the  Making 

Peter  C.  Phan 

Theology 
Third  Place 

Global  Catholicism 

Portrait  of  a  World  Church 

Bryan  T.  Froehle, 
Mary  L.  Gautier 

Reference  Books 
Third  Place 


A  World  of  Books  that  Matter    At  your  bookseller  or  direct: 
Visa/MC  Order  Online!  www.maryknollmall.org 


ORBIS  BOOKS 

Maryknoll,  NY  10545 
1-800-258-5838 


Letters 


Political  Choice 

Your  editorial  "The  Political  Season" 
(8/2)  distresses  me.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
call  for  debate  on  the  Iraq  war  as  an 
opinion  that  die  war  was  wrong  and 
that  the  weight  of  evidence  proves  this. 
I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  have  an 
informed  opinion  on  this.  But  I  trusted 
Bush  and  his  advisers,  although  I  can 
admit  that  they  may  have  been  wrong.  I 
do  not  believe  all  the  facts  are  in  yet,  so 
I  do  not  have  as  strong  an  opinion  as 
you  do. 

In  any  case,  assuming  Bush  was 
wrong  on  this  most  important  of  issues, 
one  would  conclude  that  he  should  be 
turned  out.  To  turn  him  out,  a  vote 
must  be  cast  for  Kerry.  For  Catholics,  is 
this  wise?  Not  only  Kerry  but  the  entire 
Democratic  party  seems  encamped  on 
the  side  of  the  culture  of  death,  as 
Catholics  define  the  issues. 

So  we  are  left  in  a  quandary.  Vote 
for  Bush  or  vote  for  Kerry.  Which  is 
worse? 

Howard  J.  White 
Queens  Village,  N.Y. 

New  Presumption 

The  editorial  "Never  Again"  (7/19)  is 
right.  But  I  would  append  an  addi- 
tional element  that  would  go  further. 
In  the  moral  theology  of  the  past,  one 
often  heard  that  a  government's 
actions  are  presumed  to  be  an  exer- 
cise of  legitimate  authority.  Thus,  if  a 
government  declared  war  or  went  to 
war,  soldiers  were  obligated  to  obey 


orders  and  so  forth. 

I  think  that  today  we  must  never 
make  that  presumption  when  dealing 
with  governments.  Most  governments  lie 
to  protect  their  own  interests.  The  9/1 1 
Commission  has  shown  the  limited  basis 
lor  the  pre-emptive  attack  on  Iraq.  The 
case  for  torture  is  no  more  substantial.  I 
propose  a  new  moral  presumption: 
Government  actions  should  be  presumed 
to  be  abusing  authority,  until  proven 
otherwise. 

Daniel  Kroger,  O.F.M. 
Manila,  Philippines 

Question  Posed 

Inspired  by  "Catholic  Consciences"  by 
John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  (7/19),  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  there  could  be 
some  difficulty  persuading  at  least  some 
present  and  future  U.S.  government 
officials  (elected  or  appointed)  and  U.S. 
government  employees  not  to  support, 
obey  and  defend  constitutional  law, 
directives  and  documents  that  are  pro- 
abortion.  Many  thousands  of  such  per- 
sons in  the  U.S.  government  have  been 
required  as  a  condition  of  their  employ- 
ment to  take  an  oath  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution  recognizes  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  that  a 
woman,  under  her  "right  of  privacy," 
has  a  right  to  abort  a  fetus  according  to 
certain  conditions  described  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  Roe  v.  Wade. 
So  we  have  a  head-on  collision  between 
the  moral  teaching  of  the  Catholic 


Without  Guile 


"Best  of  all,  no  carbs. " 


Church  and  those  Catholics,  as  well  as 
non-Catholics,  who  must  observe  the 
oaths  they  take  as  a  condition  of  their 
employment.  So  does  this  mean  that  a 
Catholic,  as  well  as  others  who  are  anti- 
abortion,  cannot  conscientiously  serve 
in  the  U.S.  government?  I  pose  the 
question.  Do  the  bishops  have  an 
answer? 

Charles  R.  Gellner 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Clear  Conscience 

I  share  my  take  on  "Catholic 
Consciences"  (7/19).  John  Kerry  at  least 
is  hoping  to  get  a  single-payer,  national 
health  plan  enacted,  just  as  Clinton  did, 
though  he  unhappily  chose  to  have  his 
wife  as  the  point  person  on  it.  I  have 
always  worked  in  public  medicine,  serv- 
ing the  uninsured  and  poorly  insured, 
and  I  remember  Ted  Kennedy  at  an 
A.M.A.  meeting  courageously  calling 
for  universal,  one-payer  national  insur- 
ance back  in  the  1960's.  So  how  can  I 
not  support  the  party  that,  in  most  of  its 
enactments,  has  served  life?  Now 
seniors  go  to  Canada  to  get  their  meds. 
We  have  health  services  for  the  rich  and 
for  the  poor,  not  for  all.  Bush  has 
brought  back  segregation.  Those  who 
have,  get  more;  those  who  don't — well, 
get  charity,  work  three  jobs,  but  don't 
expect  government  to  help.  The 
Congress  did  not  enact  Roe  v.  Wade; 
the  Supreme  Court  made  it  the  law  of 
the  land.  So  with  clear  conscience  I  will 
vote  for  Mr.  Kerry  and  work  for  more 
Rachel  homes  and  an  end  to  abortion. 

Mary  Margaret  Flynn,  M.D. 
San  Carlos,  Calif. 

A  Better  Way 

A  recent  conference  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  to  travel  to  Philadelphia  and 
take  in  many  attractions,  including  the 
Liberty  Bell.  I  wasn't  much  surprised 
when  I  found  mysell  choking  back  heavy 
tears  as  I  viewed  the  bell  and  considered 
my  many  freedoms,  including  that  of 
religion.  Truly,  I'm  the  devoted  son  of 
two  parents,  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  Both  have 
provided  me  tremendous  gifts,  the  most 
sacred  from  each  being  the  Eucharist 
and  the  right  to  vote. 

Too  bad  my  separated  church  and 
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state  folks  so  often  quarrel  and  force 
me  to  pick  sides. 

Recendy,  mv  archbishop  has  insinu- 
ated that  I  will  be  in  a  state  of  grave  sin 
and  should  not  receive  Communion  if  I 
vote  for  Kerr)'.  While  the  archbishop,  of 
course,  would  never  think  of  naming 
Kern,'  directly  (he  is  simply  teaching  the 
non-partisan  faith,  after  all),  I  consider 
myself  bright  enough  to  connect  the 
dots.  What  I'm  not  smart  enough  to  fig- 
ure out  is,  what  happened  to  informing 
one's  conscience  and  the  difficult  but 
important  process  of  prayer  and  discern- 
ment? 

Another  one  that  stumps  me  is  what 
exactly  is  pro-life  about  unjustified,  uni- 
lateral warfare?  Moreover,  I  wasn't 
aware  that  these  and  other  complicated 
matters  of  state  and  soul  could  be  so 
easily  swept  away  by  an  archbishop's 
edict.  As  one  who  has  demonstrated 
with  and  contributed  to  anti-abortion 
efforts,  I  feel  devalued.  Perhaps  the 
archbishop  feels  that  pro-choice 
Catholic  politicians  pose  such  a  grave 
and  looming  threat  that  a  pre-emptive 
strike  is  required,  exploiting  the  laity's 
fear  of  damnation. 

As  my  tone  reveals,  I'm  like  the 
alienated  and  angry  youth,  conflicted 
more  strongly  each  passing  day  as 
November  approaches.  In  my  more 
acrimonious  moments,  I  think  of  voting 
for  Kerry,  not  in  spite  of  my  archbish- 
op's edict,  but  because  of  it.  Fortunately, 
Father  Kavanaugh,  like  a  compassionate 
counselor  working  with  children  of 
divorce,  provided  me  an  article  that 
helped  me  to  appreciate  better  the 
church's  unwavering  and  adamant 
teaching  while  suggesting  to  one  of  my 
folks  that  they  find  a  better  way  of  mak- 
ing a  point. 

Joe  Daus 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Justice  and  Peace 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  get  over 
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my  anger  over  the  bishops  politicizing 
the  magisterium  in  favor  of  Republican 
candidates.  Truth  in  advertising, 
please!  Preferring  persuasion  to  a 
police  state  is  not  "consistently  to  sup- 
port abortion  on  demand"  (Signs  of  the 
Times,  7/5).  As  for  politicking  for  a 
marriage  amendment:  once  they  con- 
cede that  sexual  orientation  is  not  cho- 
sen, they  have  no  developed  theology 
of  sexuality  to  speak  from.  Let  them  be 
silent  or,  if  they  will,  politic  for  justice 
and  peace. 

Robert  Brophy 
Los  Alamitos,  Calif. 

Return  to  Rehabilitation 

Jens  Soering  is  to  be  complimented  for 
his  fine  article  on  the  problems  of  men 
leaving  prison,  "The  Perils  of  Freedom" 
(7/5).  I  am  assistant  chaplain  at  San 
Quentin  State  Prison.  It  pains  me  each 
day  to  see  faces  I  have  seen  before,  who 
are  back  in  prison.  The  recidivism  rate 
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in  California  is  the  highest  in  the  United 
States — 77  percent.  Almost  all  of  these 
are  parole  violators  who  have  either  had 
a  "dirty  test"  or  "absconded" — that  is, 
failed  to  show  up  for  a  parole  date.  In 
most  states  nothing  is  done  to  help  men 
adjust  to  being  on  the  streets.  Housing, 
substance  abuse  programs,  anger  man- 
agement, life  skills,  etc.,  are  not  being 
taught  in  prisons.  The  end  result  is  the 
government  is  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  tax  money  to  do  nothing  to  solve 
this  ongoing  problem.  The  time  has 
come  to  return  to  rehabilitation,  not 
retribution.  That  would  be  the  response 
to  the  high  recidivism  rates  throughout 
the  nation. 

(Deacon)  George  Salinger 
San  Quentin.  Calif. 

A  New  Life 

There  is  nothing  as  depressing  as  find- 
ing oneself  in  a  society  that  does  not 
want  anything  to  do  with  you,  and  a 
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The  Word 

Decisions,  Decisions 

Twenty-third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Sept.  5,  2004 

Readings:  Wis  9:13-18b;  Ps  90:3-6,  12-17;  Phlm  9-10,  12-17;  Lk  14:24-33 

Who  can  conceive  what  the  Lord  intends?  (Wis  9:13) 


WHEN  I  WAS  MUCH 
younger,  I  used  to  think 
that  obedience  was  hard. 
Now  I  realize  that  it  may 
be  unpleasant,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  real- 
ly hard.  At  least  I  knew  then  what  was 
expected  of  me.  Knowing  which  deci- 
sions to  make,  that  is  hard!  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  when  there  are  so  many 
options  from  which  to  choose.  Ours  is  a 
world  characterized  by  multiple  choices. 
Many  young  people  enroll  in  college 
without  having  decided  upon  a  major. 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


government  that  sees  you  as  an  outcast 
after  being  released  from  prison  ("The 
Perils  of  Freedom,"  7/5).  This  article  by 
Jens  Soering  throws  more  light  on  the 
frustrating  state  of  these  poor  released 
prisoners  who  are  finding  themselves  in 
a  state  of  hopelessness  after  spending 
years  of  hardship  behind  bars. 

With  this  exposure,  one  would  hope 
that  the  relevant  authorities  would  take 
urgent  measures  to  address  this  ugly  sit- 
uation. It  seems  that  these  poor  released 
prisoners  are  being  pushed  toward  the 
open  windows  of  vulnerability  because 
they  are  not  being  given  the  necessary 
assistance  they  need  to  begin  a  new  life. 

Peter  Ogbebor 
Hirtenberg,  Austria 

Radical  Hospitality 

In  "The  Perils  of  Freedom"(7/5),  Jens 
Soering  captures  the  overwhelming  and 
monumental  obstacles  facing  incarcerat- 
ed men  upon  release  into  a  hostile  and 
often  judgmental  world.  The  situation 
facing  women,  particularly  mothers,  is 


Many  brands  of  most  products  are  on  the 
market,  all  of  which  claim  to  be  the  best. 
And  who  can  cope  with  more  than  130 
cable  stations,  available  at  the  flick  of  the 
remote?  Decisions,  decisions,  decisions! 
Someone,  please  just  tell  me  which  to 
choose! 

Every  society  has  a  wisdom  tradi- 
tion, a  treasury  of  insights  into  living 
that  will  yield  success  and  well-being. 
These  insights  are  gleaned  from  the 
experience  of  life  itself.  Thus  have  the 
wise  learned  which  decisions  to  make  to 
ensure  the  success  and  well-being  cher- 
ished by  their  group.  All  of  today's  read- 
ings reveal  some  aspect  of  the  wisdom  of 
our  religious  ancestors,  a  wisdom  that 

 Letters  

even  bleaker  without  "real"  residential 
and  programmatic  support. 

Mr.  Soering's  call  for  the  radical 
hospitality  is  welcome.  Why  not  have 
our  parish  houses  (rectories,  convents) 
take  the  first  step? 

Tesa  Fitzgerald,  C.S.J. 
Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 

Correct  Number 

The  story  from  CNS  in  Signs  of  the 
Times  on  7/19  about  the  Archdiocese  of 
Portland  incorrecdy  gave  126  as  the 
number  of  priests  of  the  Diocese  of 
Tucson  against  whom  there  are  credible 
allegations  of  sexual  misconduct.  The 
correct  number  is  28.  Allegations  against 
24  of  those  priests  relate  to  the  period  of 
their  service  in  the  diocese. 

Fred  Allison 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Together  in  Respect 

Jeffrey  J.  Guhin's  article,  "Living  With 
My  Sisters"  (7/19),  offers  great  hope  for 
the  future  of  ministry  and  the  Catholic 


has  been  handed  down  to  us  through  the 
teachings  of  our  faith. 

The  reading  from  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  clearly  describes  the  ambiguity 
human  beings  face.  Our  deliberations 
are  timid;  our  plans  are  unsure.  This  is 
because  we  often  make  choices  that  do 
not  flow  from  noble  aspirations.  We  are 
selfish  or  cruel;  we  are  arrogant  or  dis- 
honest; we  are  ignorant  and  inexperi- 
enced. Our  human  limitations  can  be  a 
burden,  and  we  need  divine  guidance. 
But  even  in  seeking  this  guidance,  we 
can  so  easily  be  deceived  by  our  own 
ego.  "Who  can  conceive  what  the  Lord 
intends?" 


Church.  This  inspiring  glimpse  of  one 
man's  relationship  with  the  Blauvelt 
Dominican  Sisters  is  indicative  of  a  new 
and  changing  attitude  within  the  church. 
It  is  an  attitude  that  we  hear  far  too  little 
about.  An  increasing  number  of  people  of 
all  generations  are  becoming  more  aware 
of  the  need  to  work  together  in  equality 
and  respect  in  order  to  fulfill  the  example 
set  forth  by  Jesus  Christ.  Barriers  of  sepa- 
ration between  the  male  hierarchy  of  the 
church  and  all  other  members  of  this 
church  have  existed  for  years  but  are  being 
broken  down  by  those  who  seek  to  restore 
the  true  meaning  of  a  community  of  disci- 
pleship  to  the  context  of  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Throughout  the  years,  vowed  women 
religious  have  worked  tirelessly  in  a  multi- 
tude of  ways  to  build  upon  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ.  As  Jeffrey  Guhin  points  out, 
their  ministry  has  often  been  done  amid  a 
hierarchy  and  structure  that  would  just  as 
soon  keep  them  down.  Now,  younger 
generations  of  women  and  men,  like  Mr. 
Guhin,  are  calling  for  justice,  accountabili- 
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We  Don't  Get  What 
We  Deserve 

Twenty-fourth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Sept.  12,  2004 

Readings:  Ex  32:7-11,  13-14;  Ps  51:3-4,  12-13,  17,  19;  1  Tm  1:12-17;  Lk  15:1:32 

Have  mercy  on  me,  0  God,  in  your  goodness  (Ps  51:3) 


Both  the  second  reading  and  the 
Gospel  depict  situations  in  which  indi- 
viduals are  invited  to  make  decisions. 
Paul  asks  Philemon  to  set  aside  his 
dominance  as  a  slaveholder  and  to  act  in 
accord  with  the  true  equality  estab- 
lished among  believers  through  bap- 
tism. Jesus  calls  for  the  most  radical 
decision-making.  He  offers  his  follow- 
ers options:  membership  in  society 
based  on  family  ties  or  membership  in  a 
community  of  faith  based  on  commit- 
ment to  Jesus.  In  both  instances,  believ- 
ers are  challenged  to  step  beyond  the 
confines  of  human  custom  and  embrace 
a  way  of  life  that  certainly  transcends 
human  limitations. 

The  way  of  life  to  which  believers 
are  called  may  appear  to  be  foolishness, 
if  judged  by  the  values  of  the  world,  but 
it  really  embodies  wisdom  and  insight. 
Jesus  directs  us  to  think  things  through 
before  we  make  our  decisions.  But  these 
decisions  must  flow  from  our  religious 
values,  what  the  author  of  Wisdom  calls 
"things  [that]  are  in  heaven."  We  are 
called  to  make  decisions  as  disciples  of 
Jesus,  not  as  merely  foolish  people 
caught  up  in  the  cultural  values  of  our 
time. 


ty  and  mutual  respect  for  all  who  work  on 
behalf  of  Jesus — in  other  words,  to  live 
and  act  as  Jesus  did. 

At  Boston  College's  Institute  of 
Religious  Education  and  Pastoral 
Ministry,  where  I  am  enrolled  as  a  gradu- 
ate student,  I  am  immersed  with  wonder- 
ful women  and  men,  many  of  whom  are 
the  same  ages  as  my  adult  children.  Their 
quest  to  bring  equality  and  justice  to  the 
institution  of  the  Catholic  Church  is 
inspiring  and  hopeful  and  gives  everyone  a 
reason  to  believe  that  the  future  will  be 
brighter  and  better  for  all  generations, 
regardless  of  age,  culture  or  gender.  I 
agree  with  Jeffrey  Guhin  when  he  says,  "I 
don't  believe  that  women  are  holier  than 
men,  that  women  have  a  'feminine  nature' 
men  should  imitate  or  that  sexism  is  justi- 
fied by  its  results."  This  intuitive  state- 
ment highlights  the  reality  that  no  one 
gender  is  superior  to  another,  but  that  we 
should  strive  to  coexist  together  in  respect 
and  harmony. 

Nancy  F.  Gallagher 
Quincy,  Mass. 


AT  FIRST  GLANCE,  ancient 
Israel's  insistence  on  being  the 
chosen  people  of  God  may 
appear  to  be  somewhat  arrogant. 
A  closer  look,  however,  reveals  that  again 
and  again  the  people  admitted  that  they 
did  not  merit  this  distinction.  Far  from  it! 
They  were  not  slow  to  own  up  to  their 
own  inconstancy.  They  were  a  sinful  peo- 
ple, undeserving  of  God's  love  and  care. 
And  yet  they  were  blest  with  them  every 
step  of  the  way.  They  were  not  a  loyal 
people,  but  God  was  a  merciful  God. 

In  so  many  ways,  we  are  not  different 
from  them.  We  have  been  called  into  a 
loving  relationship  with  a  God  who  has 
given  us  everything  we  need  to  live  mean- 
ingful and  productive  lives.  And  yet  we 
too  "have  turned  aside  from  the  way 
[God]  pointed  out  to  [us];"  we  too  are  a 
"stiff-necked"  people.  And  how  does  God 
treat  us  in  our  sinfulness?  God  is  merciful. 
Rather  than  destroy  us,  as  God  had  decid- 
ed to  do  to  the  Israelite  people,  God 
relents  from  punishing.  Like  those  who 
went  before  us,  we  are  given  chance  after 
chance  to  return  to  the  embrace  of  a  lov- 
ing God. 

Paul  certainly  knew  the  mercy  of 
God.  Previously  he  had  persecuted  those 
who  believed  in  Jesus.  Now  he  was  one  of 
his  most  devoted  followers.  And  like  his 
Israelite  ancestors,  Paul  was  not  afraid  to 
boast.  He  was  strengthened  by  Christ 
Jesus  and  found  to  be  trustworthy.  But 
Paul  was  quick  to  insist  that  it  was  the 
mercy  of  God  that  made  him  trustworthy. 

Jesus  is  emphatic  about  divine  mercy. 
God,  who  is  infinitely  merciful  toward 
sinners,  actually  goes  out  and  looks  for 
them,  like  a  shepherd  in  search  of  a  lost 
sheep  or  a  woman  looking  for  a  lost  coin. 
Then  Jesus  tells  one  of  the  most  shocking 
parables  of  the  entire  Gospel  tradition, 
the  story  of  the  "Prodigal  Son."  It  seems 
that  God  is  more  concerned  with  the  fate 


of  the  sinner  than  with  reward  for  the 
faithful.  This  is  often  troubling  for  people 
who  have  lived  righteous  lives.  The  story 
itself  points  to  the  resentment  that  they 
sometimes  feel. 

The  mercy  of  God  is  a  difficult  teach- 
ing to  accept  if  we  judge  ourselves,  over 
against  others,  to  be  righteous  and  deserv- 
ing of  reward.  But  if  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves  and  can  admit  that  we  too  are  in 
desperate  need  of  God's  mercy,  we  will 
realize  that  envy  of  others  is  out  of  place. 
Actually,  we  should  find  the  Scripture 
message  for  today  very  comforting.  God  is 
eager  to  be  merciful  toward  us,  not  venge- 
ful and  punishing.  This  is  definitely  good 
news,  reason  to  celebrate  and  rejoice. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  To  what  extent  does  your  faith  influ- 
ence the  way  you  make  decisions  in 
your  personal  life?  In  your  social  life? 
In  your  life  as  a  citizen  of  the  country? 

•  Are  you  resentful  when  others  seem 
to  avoid  just  punishment?  Does  this 
flow  from  a  sense  of  justice  or  from 
envy? 

•  Pray  today's  psalm  slowly  and 
thoughtfully,  making  its  religious  senti- 
ments your  own. 
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Of  Many  Things 


/  W "  HAVE  POOR  circulation, 
j;  and  that  makes  my  ankles 
$■  swell,"  said  the  woman  in 
I  front  of  me,  speaking  in  the 
M  soft  accents  of  "the  islands." 
A  heavy-set  person  in  her  50's,  she 
explained  this  as  we  sat  on  our  bags 
early  one  morning  at  the  Port 
Authority  bus  terminal  in  New  York 
City.  We  had  stationed  ourselves  in  a 
long  line  of  travelers  waiting  to  board 
the  6:30  a.m.  bus  to  Washington, 
D.C.  For  me,  it  meant  a  relatively 
short  ride  of  four  and  a  half  hours.  But 
hers  was  a  far  longer  trip,  to  visit  rela- 
tives in  Florida- — one  that  would  not 
bring  her  to  her  destination  for  anoth- 
er 24  hours.  Traveling  during  peak 
periods  can  be  arduous;  but,  as  she 
explained,  "This  is  the  only  time  I 
could  get  off  from  work."  Once 
aboard,  my  new  friend  and  I  sat  across 
the  aisle  from  each  other  and  now  and 
then  exchanged  encouraging  smiles. 
Emerging  from  the  Lincoln  Tunnel, 
we  presently  had  the  highway  travel- 
er's brief  but  saddening  glimpse  of  the 
9/11 -altered  Manhattan  skyline  as  we 
headed  for  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike. 

Almost  all  the  passengers  were 
low-income  people  of  color,  like  my 
travel  companion,  and  over  many 
years  of  bus  travel  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  not  only  the  modest  prices 
that  partly  account  for  this  fact,  but 
also  the  opportunity  to  see  at  first 
hand  the  diversity  of  the  American 
population — especially  people  who 
struggle  with  the  daily  reality  of  trying 
to  make  ends  meet,  like  my  friend 
across  the  aisle.  Travel  by  train  and 
plane,  far  more  costly,  tends  to  be  a 
largely  white-oriented  option  marked 
by  a  deadening  sameness. 

My  friend  had  to  change  buses  in 
Washington,  so  at  that  point  we  lost 
sight  of  each  other.  A  three-day  visit 
to  my  former  parish  concluded,  I 
boarded  the  return  bus  to 
Manhattan — again  at  an  early  hour. 
Far  smaller  than  the  Port  Authority 
terminal,  the  Washington  bus  station 
was  nevertheless  already  filling  with 
travelers  who  sat  on  the  floor  or 
leaned  wearily  against  one  of  the 


walls.  The  sour  odor  of  the  previous 
day's  fried  foods  permeated  the  air 
near  the  still-closed  diner  area. 
Crossing  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
station,  I  stood  with  a  book  in  my 
pocket — as  essential  to  bus  travel  as 
food  and  water.  In  front  of  me  was  a 
middle-aged  African  American  man 
seeing  off  several  teenage  relatives, 
who  hugged  him  with  warm  goodbyes 
when  the  driver  opened  the  door  to 
the  platform  and  started  collecting 
our  tickets. 

Unlike  the  driver  of  the  south- 
bound bus  to  Washington — an  easy- 
going Hispanic  man — the  driver  of 
the  7  a.m.  bus  back  to  Manhattan  was 
a  disciplinarian.  He  all  but  barked  the 
standard  regulations  into  the  micro- 
phone as  we  headed  north.  In  addi- 
tion to  warnings  about  smoking, 
chewing  gum  and  leaving  beverage 
bottles  on  the  seats,  he  added  others 
about  cellphones.  I  was  sitting  direct- 
ly behind  him,  a  moustached  white 
man  in  his  late  50's,  on  whose  gray 
wool  jacket  was  a  pin  that  identified 
him  as  a  "driver  instructor."  Despite 
the  driver's  seemingly  strict  manner, 
he  nevertheless  made  an  unscheduled 
stop  at  the  Baltimore  Travel  Plaza  to 
allow  three  passengers  to  make  an 
adjustment  in  their  tickets.  Nobody 
minded  the  delay.  Earlier,  on  leaving 
Washington,  he  had  told  the  three,  "I 
don't  have  time  to  do  that,"  but  he 
subsequently  changed  his  mind  to 
accommodate  them.  Bus  travelers  and 
bus  drivers  alike  often  show  levels  of 
courtesy  not  always  found  among 
more  affluent  travelers  and  personnel 
on  trains  and  planes. 

Leaving  the  city  by  a  route  that 
took  us  along  a  dreary  strip  of  gas  sta- 
tions and  low-cost  motels,  we  could 
see  the  sun  inching  upward  in  a  clear 
sky  over  the  nation's  capitol — site  of 
many  of  the  world's  power  mecha- 
nisms. Inside  that  one  bus,  though, 
much  of  America  was  represented  in 
terms  of  color,  class,  and  ethnic  and 
racial  background.  I  felt  glad  to  be 
sharing  space  with  powerless  people 
for  whom  the  American  dream  is  still 
a  dream.   George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Refugees:  Darfur  and  Beyond 


The  disaster  unfolding  in  the  Darfur 
region  of  Sudan  shines  a  spotlight  once 
again  on  the  plight  of  refugees  and  internal- 
ly displaced  persons.  The  Sudanese  govern- 
ment has  stood  by  as  Arab  Janjaweed  mili- 
tias engaged  in  the  systematic  destruction  of  Darfurian  vil- 
lages and  water  sources.  Thirty  thousand  people  have  been 
killed,  and  rape  has  been  widespread.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  have  fled  westward  to  refugee  camps  in  Chad,  and 
one  million  are  internally  displaced. 

But  the  current  humanitarian  disaster  in  Sudan  is  just 
the  most  recent  form  of  war-driven  suffering  in  that  coun- 
try. The  nonprofit  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  points  out 
in  its  recendy  released  2004  World  Refugee  Survey  that 
800,000  people  have  been  forced  from  their  homes  during 
Sudan's  two-decades-long  civil  war.  How  long  the  victims  of 
the  current  violence  will  remain  in  refugee  camps  is 
unknown.  It  could  be  years.  Bill  Frelick,  director  of  refugee 
programs  for  Amnesty  International  USA,  points  out  that 
the  camps  are  in  a  remote  desert  area,  hard  to  reach  with 
supplies  and  difficult  to  protect. 

Long  confinement  in  refugee  camps  has  increasingly 
become  a  part  of  the  lives  of  over  seven  million  refugees 
worldwide.  The  theme  of  this  year's  World  Refugee  survey, 
in  fact,  is  warehousing,  a  term  applied  refugees  who  have 
lived  in  camps  for  10  years  or  more.  Such  warehousing  has 
led  to  the  denial  of  the  rights  of  refugees  set  forth  in  the 
U.N.  Refugee  Convention  of  1951.  These  rights  include  not 
only  freedom  from  discrimination  because  of  race,  religion 
or  country  of  origin,  but  also  the  right  to  work  and  move 
freely  in  the  host  country,  and  thereby  earn  a  livelihood. 

Myanmar  (also  known  as  Burma)  offers  a  case  in  point. 
Half  a  million  Karen  and  other  ethnic  refugees,  many  of 
them  Christian,  have  lived  for  a  dozen  or  more  years  in 
camps  in  Thailand.  Refugees  found  outside  their  designated 
camps  in  Thailand  can  be  arrested  and  jailed.  Myanmarese 
women  have  been  sexually  abused  in  the  detention  centers, 
and  many  have  been  released  only  to  be  trafficked  into 
brothels. 

The  treatment  of  refugees  varies  depending  on  the 
host  country.  Tanzania,  which  has  one  of  Africa's  biggest 
refugee  populations,  has  pursued  strong  anti-refugee  poli- 
cies toward  Burundians,  who  flooded  across  the  border 
into  Tanzania  after  the  assassination  of  Burundi's  Hutu 
president.  Although  land  is  plentiful  in  western  Tanzania, 


restrictions  on  mobility  mean  that  refugees  have  little 
opportunity  to  grow  food  or  pursue  economic  opportunities 
that  would  promote  self-sufficiency. 

Advocates  point  to  three  possible  solutions  to  the  ware- 
housing of  refugees.  Of  the  three,  Mr.  Frelick  said  that  the 
most  favored  is  voluntary  repatriation  to  their  own  coun- 
tries; but  this  is  possible  only  when  circumstances  in  these 
countries  of  origin  have  improved — clearly  not  an  option  in 
Sudan.  A  second  solution  involves  integration  into  the  host 
country.  He  noted,  however,  that  unstable,  economically 
depressed  nations  resist  this  approach,  which  is  why 
refugees  become  warehoused  in  the  first  place.  "Local  com- 
munities tend  to  be  fearful  and  resistant  toward  refugee 
populations,"  he  said.  In  fact,  he  added,  "camps  are  created 
not  only  to  ensure  necessities,  but  also  to  provide  protec- 
tion" against  often-resentful  local  communities. 

Another  solution  is  third-country  resettlement,  but  no 
country  is  compelled  to  admit  refugees  for  resettlement. 
The  United  States  remains  the  lead  country  in  accepting 
them,  followed  by  Austria  and  Canada.  But  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  have  heightened  the  barriers  that 
prevent  relocation  here — especially  with  regard  to  Muslim 
refugees,  whether  Bosnians,  Iraqis,  Somalis  or  Afghans. 
These  barriers,  along  with  the  slowness  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department  in  reaching  out  to  identify  resettlement  cases 
for  referral  and  interviewing,  have  left  our  resettlement  pro- 
gram a  shadow  of  its  former  self. 

ALTHOUGH  PRESIDENT  BUSH  AUTHORIZED  the  admission  of  Up  tO 

70,000  refugees  in  the  fiscal  year  2002-3,  fewer  than  28,000 
were  admitted,  hi  the  current  fiscal  year,  advocates  estimate 
that  50,000  might  be  admitted,  still  far  short  of  the  presi- 
dential limit.  And  yet  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Service  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  testified  in  June 
that  82,000  who  could  have  received  protection  here  remain 
in  danger. 

Resettlement  offers  a  solution  to  only  part  of  the  war- 
driven  refugee  crisis,  whether  in  Sudan  or  elsewhere,  but  it 
does  present  an  opportunity  for  the  rich  countries  to  show  a 
greater  measure  of  generosity  than  has  so  far  been  the  case. 
In  the  meantime,  without  stronger  peacemaking  pressure 
from  the  U.N.  Security  Council  and  the  powerful  nations  of 
the  North,  humanitarian  disasters  like  the  one  in  Sudan  may 
burst  forth  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well  in  the  years  to 
come. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Battle  of  Sexes  Not  Part  of  God's  Design 


The  battle  of  the 
^*S^H  sexes  and,  particu- 
9S  larly,  the  subjuga- 
^     ,  jflU  non  of  women  are 
iMKk  the  result  of  origi- 

EwMMHi    tfliwff^MI  God's  original 

■BHShSHSHH  design  for  creation, 

Bl^l^Hil  said  a  document 

Joseph  Ratzinger  released  by  the 

Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith.  Attempts  to  advance  the  cause  of 
women  by  seeing  men  as  enemies  to  be 
defeated  or  by  claiming  that  no  real  differ- 
ence exists  between  male  and  female  have 
had  "lethal  effects,"  particularly  on  the 
family,  the  congregation  said.  The  congre- 
gation's Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  Collaboration  of  Men  and 
Women  in  the  Church  and  in  the  World  was 
released  on  July  31. 

Instead  of  competing  for  power  or 
ignoring  the  God-given  differences 
between  men  and  women,  "the  church, 
enlightened  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
speaks  instead  of  active  collaboration 
between  the  sexes,"  says  the  document. 
The  letter  was  signed  by  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger,  prefect  of  the  congregation, 
and  by  Archbishop  Angelo  Amato, 
S.D.B.,  congregation  secretary,  after 
approval  by  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

In  an  interview  broadcast  on  July  31, 
Archbishop  Amato  told  Vatican  Radio 
that  the  letter  was  meant  to  offer  a 
Christian  criticism  of  two  current  trends: 
that  of  emphasizing  "a  radical  rivalry 
between  the  sexes"  and  that  of  trying  "to 
cancel  the  differences  between  the 
sexes."  From  a  Christian  perspective,  he 
said,  men  and  women  were  created  with 
differences  precisely  in  order  to  enter 
into  a  partnership  and  a  relationship  of 
self-gn         it  would  bring  new  life  into 
the  world. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  man  and 
oman  no  longer  see  their  differ- 
in  terms  of  rivalry  and  opposition, 
rms  of  harmony  and  collabora- 
tion       ;aid.  Collaboration  is  needed  in 
the  woi     oarticularly  in  formulating 
political  a.  '  social  policies  to  help  the 
poor  and  advance  the  cause  of  peace,  the 
document  says. 


The  church,  too,  needs  collaboration 
in  order  to  bring  "feminine  values"  of 
listening,  faithfulness,  humility,  under- 
standing and  caring  more  to  the  fore- 
front, it  says.  While  reaffirming  church 
teaching  that  only  men  can  be  ordained 
priests,  the  doctrinal  congregation  said 
the  role  of  women  in  the  church  is  not  "a 
passivity  inspired  by  an  outdated  concep- 
tion of  femininity." 

The  document  says  attempts  to  con- 
vince people  that  differences  between 
men  and  women  are  simply  cultural  have 
inspired  ideologies  "which,  for  example, 
call  into  question  the  family  in  its  natural 
two-parent  structure  of  mother  and 
father."  The  affirmation  that  differences 
are  only  social  constructs  also  "make 
homosexuality  and  heterosexuality  virtu- 
ally equivalent  in  a  new  model  of  poly- 
morphous sexuality,"  it  says. 

The  central  part  of  the  document — 
taking  up  16  of  its  37  booklet-size 
pages — is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  biblical 
statements  about  man  and  woman,  male 
and  female.  From  the  very  beginning,  it 
says,  God's  work  of  creation  involved 
making  "distinctions"  out  of  the  original 
chaos,  creating  sea  and  dry  land,  day  and 
night,  fish  and  birds,  male  and  female. 
With  the  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  however, 
power  and  manipulation  entered  into  the 
world,  disrupting  their  relationship  with 
God  and  with  each  other,  the  document 
says. 

Under  the  influence  of  sin,  it  says,  the 
relationship  between  man  and  woman 
"will  be  a  relationship  in  which  love  will 
frequently  be  debased  into  pure  self-seek- 
ing, in  a  relationship  which  ignores  and 
kills  love  and  replaces  it  with  the  yoke  of 
domination  of  one  sex  over  the  other." 
But  in  Christ,  "the  rivalry,  enmity  and 
violence  which  disfigured  the  relationship 
between  men  and  women  can  be  over- 
come and  have  been  overcome,"  it  says. 

The  doctrinal  congregation  also  said 
that  although  potential  motherhood  is  a 
key  part  of  a  woman's  identity  "this  does 
not  mean  that  women  should  be  consid- 
ered from  the  sole  perspective  of  physical 
procreation,"  an  attitude  which  often  is 
"accompanied  by  dangerous  disrespect 
for  women." 


Bush  Courts  Knights  of 
Columbus 

President  George  W.  Bush  courted 
Catholic  voters  by  praising  the  Knights  of 
Columbus'  support  of  such  issues  as 
school  vouchers,  faith-based  initiatives  and 
pro-life  legislation  during  the  group's 
national  convention  on  Aug.  3  in  Dallas, 
Tex.  Mr.  Bush  received  a  rousing  ovation 
from  a  packed  room  of  more  than  2,500 
Knights  and  their  families.  Much  of  the 
president's  talk  was  devoted  to  listing 
efforts  of  his  administration  in  terms  such 
as  "building  a  culture  of  life,"  a  favorite 
phrase  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  that  resonated 
with  the  Catholic  fraternal  organization. 

Among  the  references  in  the  speech 
that  received  the  heartiest  applause  were 
his  thanks  to  the  knights  for  "your  work- 
ing to  protect  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  to 
keep  us  one  nation  under  God,"  and  his 
reminder  that  he  had  signed  into  law  a  ban 
on  partial-birth  abortion.  He  also  thanked 
them  for  "defending  the  values  of  faith 
and  family  that  bind  us  as  a  nation"  and 
listed  their  support  of  the  Federal  Marri- 
age Amendment  Act,  the  Unborn  Victims 
of  Violence  Act  and  proposals  to  ban 
human  cloning. 

The  president  called  the  knights  "sol- 
diers in  the  armies  of  compassion"  and 
lauded  the  fraternal  group  as  "one  of  the 
great  American  organizations  dedicated  to 
charity  and  mutual  assistance  and  the  fight 
for  civil  liberties....  You  have  a  friend  in 
this  administration,"  he  said.  "You  have 
someone  who  wants  to  work  with  you." 

Mr.  Bush  recalled  meeting  with  Pope 
John  Paul  II  in  June  and  called  the  experi- 
ence "awesome."  "Pope  John  Paul  II  has 
been  a  unique  and  commanding  voice  for 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  hun- 
gry and  the  outcast.  He  has  challenged  our 


President  George  W.  Bush  greets  members  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
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nation  and  the  entire  world  to  embrace 
the  culture  of  life,"  Mr.  Bush  said.  The 
president  did  not  mention  Iraq  in  his 
address,  or  that  during  their  meeting  the 
pope  reiterated  his  strong  criticism  of  the 
U.S.  military  action  there. 

A  Knights  spokesman  told  The 
.Associated  Press  that  Mr.  Kerry  was  not 
invited,  although  the  president  is  routinely 
asked  to  attend.  The  last  time  a  president 
accepted  the  invitation  also  was  an  election 
year.  In  1992  President  George  H.  W. 
Bush  spoke  at  the  convention. 

Though  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is  a 
nonpartisan  organization,  Supreme 
Knight  Carl  Anderson  welcomed  Mr. 
Bush  by  saying  his  visit  to  the  convention 
provided  "our  chance  to  say  thank  you, 
Mr.  President.  Thank  you  for  restoring 
moral  integrity  to  the  office  of  the  presi- 
dency." 

Communion  Controversy 
Worries  Democrats 

Catholic  delegates  to  this  year's 
Democratic  National  Convention  in 
Boston  expressed  concern  about  the  deci- 
sion of  some  U.S.  bishops  to  deny 
Communion  to  Senator  John  F.  Kerry 
because  he  is  Catholic  and  pro-choice.  "It 
is  a  very  difficult  issue  for  women.  It  is  a 
difficult  time  to  be  Catholic,"  said  Vivian 


John  F.  Kerry  and  John  Edwards 


Juan  Saunders,  a  delegate  from  Arizona. 
Two  former  high-ranking  Clinton  admin- 
istration officials  shared  Saunders's  senti- 
ments, saying  that  denying  Communion 
to  a  pro-choice  politician  breaches  the  wall 
that  should  separate  church  and  state. 

"I  am  very  concerned,"  said  Leon 
Panetta,  the  former  chief  of  staff  in  the 
Clinton  White  House.  "Values  matter, 
but  in  the  end  it  is  [Kerry's]  public  posi- 
tions we  should  be  paying  attention  to," 
not  his  private  faith,  said  Panetta,  adding, 
"the  decision  to  receive  Communion  is 
between  you  and  God,  not  you  and  the 
priest." 


Henry  Cisneros,  secretary  of  housing 
and  urban  development  in  the  Clinton* 
years,  also  expressed  concern.  "I  cherish 
the  church.  This  move  [denying 
Communion  to  pro-choice  politicians] 
would  be  harsher  than  the  Catholicism 
I've  known  my  entire  life.  I  can't  imagine 
that  it's  the  right  thing  for  the  future  of 
the  church  or  its  place  in  society." 

Cisneros  also  commented  on  what  he 
sees  as  a  reversal  from  1960,  the  last  time 
a  major  political  party  nominated  a 
Catholic  for  president.  According  to 
Cisneros,  the  bias  against  Catholics  in 
public  life  in  1960  was  that  they  could 
not  think  for  themselves,  that  "we  would 
be  taking  orders  from  the  pope." 
Catholics  countered  this  prejudice,  he 
said,  by  invoking  their  belief  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  But  "now  it  is 
the  reverse,"  said  Cisneros. 

Pro-life  Democratic  delegates  expressed 
mixed  feelings  at  the  convention,  noting 
improvements  but  realizing  that  they  were 
politically  motivated,  hi  a  break  with  past 
gatherings,  this  year's  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Boston  did  not 
highlight  the  pro-choice  plank  of  the 
party's  platform.  Abortion  was  barely 
mentioned  in  the  week's  primetime 
speeches  and  was  not  mentioned  directly 
in  either  John  Edwards's  or  John  Kerry's 
acceptance  speeches. 

"They  are  more  open  than  in  the  past," 
said  Democrats  for  Life  president  Carol 
Crossed.  She  said  that  much  has  changed 
in  the  Democratic  Party  since  1992,  when 
Bob  Casey,  the  pro-life  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  time,  was  denied  a 
speaking  role  at  the  party's  New  York 
convention.  "The  party  is  not  that  hostile 
anymore,"  said  Crossed. 

She  added,  however,  that  the  party's 
openness  to  pro-lifers  might  reflect  not  a 
change  of  heart,  but  recognition  of  the 
electoral  reality.  "The  Democrats  want  to 
win,"  she  said  and  cited  a  December  2003 
poll  conducted  by  Zogby  International 
that  argued  that  America  is  increasingly 
pro-life.  According  to  Zogby,  "some  43 
percent  of  Democrats  now  agree  with  the 
statement  that  abortion  destroys  a  human 
life  and  is  manslaughter."  They  also  want 
to  appeal  to  Catholics.  Crossed,  who  is  a 
Catholic,  says  that  the  pro-choice  plank 
poses  a  "huge  dilemma  for  Catholics.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  many  Catholics  have 
left  the  party  because  of  this  issue." 


Robert  F.  Vasa 


Bishops  Check  Lay 
Ministers  on  Teaching 

Several  bishops  have  taken  steps  recently 
to  assure  that  their  lay  ecclesial  ministers 
or  those  who  speak  at  church  events  are 
in  full  accord  with  church  teachings. 

Bishop  Robert  F. 
Vasa  of  Baker, 
Ore.,  has  issued  a 
two-page  docu- 
ment, "Aifirmation 
of  Personal  Faith," 
with  instructions 
that  anyone  who 
applies  for  any  role 
in  lay  ecclesial  min- 
istry in  the  diocese 
must  read  it  and 
affirm  it.  Included  are  affirmations  of  the 
sinfulness  of  abortion,  contraception  and 
"the  church's  teaching  that  any  extramari- 
tal sexual  relationships  are  gravely  evil  and 
that  these  include  premarital  relations, 
masturbation,  fornication,  the  viewing  of 
pornography  and  homosexual  relations." 
On  the  doctrinal  level,  the  affirmation 
attests  to  belief  in  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  and  to  church 
doctrines  on  hell,  purgatory,  the  nature  of 
the  church  and  the  suitability  of  special 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of  Chicago 
recently  reminded  all  pastors  that  arch- 
diocesan  policy  calls  for  all  lay  ministers 
to  be  loyal  to  the  church's  teachings  as  a 
prerequisite  for  service.  Bishop  Francis  X. 
DiLorenzo  of  Richmond,  Va.,  appointed 
a  diocesan  theologian  to  assist  him  on 
doctrinal  and  moral  issues  and  "to  review 
any  person  under  consideration  to  lecture, 
present  a  workshop,  give  a  retreat  or  oth- 
erwise speak... on  Catholic  property." 

Students'  Beliefs  Vary  by 
Gender  and  Politics 

A  new  study  shows  that  college  students 
who  are  strongly  religious  tend  to  identi- 
fy themselves  as  politically  conservative 
and  hold  traditional  views  about  sex, 
abortion,  homosexuality  and  drugs.  But 
the  same  college  students  lean  in  a  liberal 
direction  when  it  comes  to  issues  such  as 
gun  control  and  the  death  penalty,  accord- 
ing to  results  released  on  July  28  from 
"Spirituality  in  Higher  Education:  A 
National  Study  of  College  Students' 
Search  for  Meaning  and  Purpose." 
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The  results  also  show  that  women 
report  significantly  higher  levels  of  spiri- 
tuality and  religiousness  than  men  and 
are  more  apt  to  be  involved  in  charity 
work.  The  national  study,  conducted  last 
year  bv  the  Higher  Education  Research 
Institute  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  surveyed  3,680  third-year 
college  students  at  46  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  students 
described  themselves  as  "highly  reli- 
gious." About  the  same  number  indicated 
they  had  low  levels  of  religious  engage- 
ment, which  was  defined  as  attending 
religious  sendees,  reading  sacred  texts, 
attending  religious/spiritual  workshops  or 
retreats  and  joining  a  religious  organiza- 
tion on  campus. 

The  students  who  said  they  were  high- 
ly engaged  religiously  differed  from  their 
less  religious  classmates  in  attitudes  about 
a  number  of  social  issues.  The  largest  gap 
in  attitude  was  about  casual  sex,  with  7 
percent  of  highly  religious  students  find- 
ing it  acceptable,  compared  to  80  percent 
of  the  least  religious  students.  The  most 
and  least  religious  students  also  differed 
significandy  in  their  views  on  legalized 
abortion.  Twenty-four  percent  of  the 


more  religious  students  agreed  that  abor- 
tion should  remain  legal,  compared  with 
79  percent  of  the  least  religious  students. 
Regarding  the  legalization  of  marijuana, 
1 7  percent  of  religious  students  were  for 
it,  compared  with  64  percent  of  the  less 
religious  students. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  more  reli- 
gious students  also  said  they  would  sup- 
port "laws  prohibiting  homosexual  rela- 
tionships," compared  to  17  percent  of  the 
less  religious  students. 

A  different  pattern  emerged  with 
regard  to  gun  control  and  the  death 
penalty.  Seventy-five  percent  of  the  most 
religious  students  and  70  percent  of  least 
religious  students  felt  that  the  federal 
government  should  do  more  to  control 
the  sale  of  handguns.  Thirty-eight  per- 
cent of  the  most  religious  students  said 
they  supported  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty,  compared  with  just  2  3  percent  of 
the  least  religious  students. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  the  women 
showed  high  levels  of  charitable  involve- 
ment, compared  with  only  8  percent  of 
the  men.  By  contrast,  3  3  percent  of  the 
men  and  only  1 2  percent  of  the  women 
showed  little  or  no  charitable  involve- 
ment. 


Civil,  Church  Law  May 
Collide  in  Bankruptcy 

The  bankruptcy  filing  by  the  Archdiocese 
of  Portland  is  almost  certain  to  place 
church  law  and  civil  law  in  conflict. 
Judges  dealing  with  the  first  bankruptcy 
filing  in  history  by  a  U.S.  Catholic  dio- 
cese will  need  to  consider  canon  law 
against  bankruptcy  law  and  First 
Amendment  rights  of  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. The  archdiocese  filed  for  Chapter 
1 1  federal  bankruptcy  protection  on  July 
6  as  two  lawsuits  seeking  restitution  for 
childhood  sexual  abuse  by  a  now- 
deceased  priest  of  the  archdiocese  were 
about  to  go  to  trial.  One  plaintiff  was 
seeking  $130  million.  The  other  wanted 
$25  million. 

The  archdiocese  said  it  has  almost 
$100  million  in  investment  accounts,  but 
added  that  parish  property  included  in 
that  sum  is  held  in  trust  and  is  not  on  the 
table  for  a  reorganization  plan  to  pay  sex- 
abuse  lawsuits.  Lawyers  for  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  view  the  parishes  and 
schools  as  assets  of  the  archdiocese. 
Archbishop  John  G.  Vlazny  has  said  that 
canon  law  holds  that  parish  property 
belongs  to  the  parishes,  not  the  archdio- 
cese. Federal  bankruptcy  Judge  Elizabeth 
Perris  said  that  deciding  what  property 
the  archdiocese  actually  owns  is  at  the 
center  of  the  bankruptcy  proceeding. 
Then  the  resolution  of  the  lawsuits  can 
go  ahead,  she  said. 

One  federal  bankruptcy  attorney,  who 
asked  to  remain  anonymous,  said  the 
archdiocese  will  have  a  big  job  stating  its 
case.  "The  problem  is  that  Section  541  of 
the  bankruptcy  code  defines  what  is 
property  of  the  estate,  and  it  is  a  very 
broad  definition,"  said  the  attorney.  "It  is 
defined  to  be  very  broad  and  inclusive," 
he  told  The  Catholic  Sentinel,  newspaper 
of  the  Pordand  Archdiocese. 

But  Dan  Murray,  a  Chicago 
bankruptcy  attorney  and  professor  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  law 
school,  said  the  bankruptcy  court  will 
likely  try  to  distinguish  between  proper- 
ty that  is  part  of  the  archdiocese's  core 
mission  and  property  that  is  spare.  "A 
church  and  school  being  sold  and  closed 
down  might  be  seen  as  impinging  upon 
religious  doctrine  and  practice,"  he 
explained. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


SMOKE  POURS  FROM  A  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  COMPOUND  IN  BAGHDAD  after  a  car  bomb  explo- 
sion on  Aug.  1.  Several  churches  were  bombed,  in  coordinated  attacks,  as  churchgoers  attended 
Masses  in  Baghdad  and  Mosul.  Pope  John  Paul  II  deplored  the  attacks,  which  left  at  least  11 
people  dead  and  some  50  injured.  Also  condemning  the  attacks  was  Hamid  al-Rifaie,  head  of  the 
Saudi-based  International  Islamic  Forum  for  Dialogue. 
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Of  Other  Things 

<■ 

Oppressors  for  Justice 

^It  doesn't  take  sticks  or  stones 
to  make  us  feel  bad;  sometimes  a  few 
words  will  do.' 


AS  I  GET  OLDER,  I  continue 
to  discover  that  many  of  the 
beliefs  I  cherished  as  a  child 
were  not  really  truths.  They 
were,  rather,  proverbs  my 
Irish  mother  used  to  say  to  encourage 
her  daughters  to  behave  appropriately. 
Because  of  a  letter  I  received  during  the 
past  Easter  season,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  yet  another  of  these  child- 
hood beliefs.  When  we  were  upset 
because  of  some  negative  name-calling 
by  a  playmate,  my  mother  would  try  to 
soothe  our  hurt  feelings  with  the  saying: 
"Sticks  and  stones  will  break  my  bones, 
but  names  will  never  hurt  me." 

A  recent  letter  from  a  friend 
described  an  incident  that  she  had  wit- 
nessed in  a  downtown  department  store. 
She  had  stepped  on  to  an  elevator  and 
was  followed  by  a  well-dressed  young 
man  and  two  professionally  dressed 
women.  A  third  woman  began  to  enter 
the  elevator  when  the  young  man  said  to 
her,  "Don't  get  on  here;  you'll  break  the 
cables."  The  heavy-set  young  woman 
stepped  back  with  a  very  red  face.  My 
friend  spoke  up  immediately,  told  the 
man  that  his  comment  was  rude  and  got 
off  the  elevator.  The  other  women  got 
off,  too,  surrounding  the  embarrassed 
younger  woman  and  encouraging  her 
not  to  let  the  man's  rudeness  upset  her. 
The  woman,  who  was  obese,  said  that 
similar  incidents  had  happened  to  her 
before  and  that  it  was  really  difficult  to 
feel  good  about  herself  when  people 
made  such  remarks. 

On  reading  the  letter  recounting  this 
incident,  I  was  reminded  once  again  that 

ellen  rufft,  c.D. P.,  is  a  former  provincial 
director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Province  of  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence. 


the  jingle  I  had  repeated  so  glibly  as  a 
child  is  not  true.  It  doesn't  really  take 
sticks  or  stones  to  make  us  feel  bad  about 
ourselves;  sometimes  a  few  words  will  do. 

For  the  first  few  days  after  Easter,  I 
was  unable  to  forget  this  letter  and  the 
situation  it  described.  I  knew  that  what 
happened  to  one  portly  young  woman  in 
a  Pittsburgh  department  store  was  minor 
compared  to  the  suffering  in  Iraq,  the 
poverty  in  third  world  countries  or  the 
homelessness  in  our  own.  For  me, 
though,  the  elevator  episode  symbolized 
all  of  those  miseries.  The  man's  remark 
was  so  judgmental,  so  uncaring  of  the 
feelings  of  the  young  woman  that  it 
made  the  distance  between  his  attitude 
and  that  which  causes  major  world  prob- 
lems seem  small. 

I  have  told  this  story  to  many  people, 
commenting  on  the  rudeness  of  the 
young  man's  behavior,  extolling  the 
strong  words  and  rapid  action  of  my 
friend,  expounding  on  the  beauty  of  the 
supportive  women  surrounding  the 
younger  one.  I  wondered  aloud  if  I  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  speak  up  as 
assertively  in  such  a  situation.  After  one 
of  my  many  recountings  of  this  tale,  a 
rather  anxious,  middle-aged  woman 
responded  differently  from  most  who 
hear  my  story.  "That  man  must  be  as 
afraid  of  elevators  breaking  down  as  I 
am,"  she  said.  "I  try  never  to  ride  them. 
My  fear  sometimes  makes  me  walk  up  10 
flights  of  stairs.  I  guess  it  could  even 
make  me  say  something  as  rude  as  what 
he  said.  I  hope  not,  but  I  can't  be  sure." 

I  have  looked  often  since  then  in  the 
mirror  that  that  woman  held  up  to  my 
self-righteous  judgment  of  the  man  on 
the  elevator.  His  words  were  certainly 
unkind,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  his  heart.  I 
wish  I  had  been  as  quick  to  impute  less 


offensive  motives  to  him  as  I  was  to 
empathize  with  the  overweight  young 
woman.  A  friend  of  mine  suggested  that 
in  judging  him  as  I  did,  I  was  behaving 
like  the  people  she  calls  the  "oppressors 
for  justice."  She  gives  this  tide  to  those 
who  abuse  or  oppress  one  person  or 
group  of  people  in  their  defense  of 
another.  Anti-abortionists  who  take  the 
lives  of  doctors  who  perform  abortions  in 
order  to  defend  the  lives  of  the  unborn 
would  qualify  for  this  category.  Pro- 
choice  liberals  who  malign  the  anti-abor- 
tionists would  too.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
my  judgment  of  the  man  in  die  elevator 
earned  me  a  position  on  my  friend's  list 
as  well. 

The  present  situation  in  the  church 
regarding  incidents  of  sexual  abuse  by 
priests  is  fertile  ground  lor  "oppressors 
for  justice."  It  is  a  temptation  for  those 
who  feel  the  pain  of  the  victims  to  ignore 
the  injustice  perpetrated  on  priests  whose 
reputations  have  been  ruined  by  allega- 
tions that  are  not  credible.  In  their  zeal  to 
prove  their  concern  for  victims,  the  bish- 
ops have  adopted  a  zero-tolerance  policy 
that  equates  a  single  indiscretion  of  an 
immature  young  priest  40  years  ago  with 
the  behavior  of  an  inveterate  pedophile 
who  has  abused  scores  of  young  men  and 
women.  Unless  the  "oppressors  for  jus- 
tice" have  their  way,  justice  for  the  vic- 
tims need  not  mean  a  lack  of  justice  for 
innocent  priests  or  for  one-time,  long- 
ago  offenders.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  defend  the  bishops  who  moved 
pedophile  priests  from  parish  to  parish, 
or  diocese  to  diocese,  citing  the  need  to 
protect  the  image  of  the  church  from 
scandal,  are  surely  acting  like  "oppressors 
for  justice"  in  their  lack  of  empathy  and 
care  for  the  victims  of  the  abuse  commit- 
ted by  these  priests. 

Perhaps  the  answer  for  those  of  us 
who  sometimes  tend  to  act  like  "oppres- 
sors for  justice"  lies  in  remembering  that 
not  all  my  mother's  proverbs  are  inaccu- 
rate just  because  the  "sticks  and  stones" 
one  is.  Maybe  her  favorite  saying  about 
not  judging  people  until  you've  walked  a 
mile  in  their  shoes  is  still  worth  remem- 
bering— and  living  by.  I  thank  God  for 
the  anxious  woman  who  reminded  me  of 
that.  Ellen  Rufft 
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Conscience,  My  Vote 


-  BY  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


I was  raised  A  catholic.  I  know  in  my  bones  that  I  would  not  hold  the  views  I 
hold  today  if  it  were  not  for  the  values  I  learned  in  Catholic  school.  I  am,  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  say,  a  Midwestern,  populist  progressive  in  the  tradition  of  Robert 
LaFollette,  George  Norris  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Their  progressive  values, 
their  drive  for  social  justice  and  their  passion  for  a  square  deal  for  the  little  guy 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  prophetic  Jewish  tradition  and  Christian  social  teaching.  Few 
people  have  been  more  eloquent  in  their  expression  of  those  values  than  Pope  Led  XIII, 
John  XXIII  and  Paul  VI.  Virtually  every  issue  I  have  fought  for  in  my  3  5  years  of  ser- 


DAVID  R.  OBEY,  a  Democrat,  has  represented  Wisconsin's  Seventh  Congressional  District 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  since  1969. 
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not  share  our  religious  beliefs. 

I  agree  with  my  church  that  abortion  in  most  cases  is 
wrong.  My  wife  and  I  lost  two  children,  one  immediately 
after  birth  and  one  shortly  before  birth.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  preciousness  of  life;  we  are  only  too 
acutely  aware  of  it.  But  I  also  understand  that  the  Supreme 


irt  has  ruled  in  numerous  cases  that  there  are  limits  to 
it  government  can  constitutionally  do  to  limit  a  woman's 
^e  of  choices  in  determining  whether  to  have  an  abor- 
i. 

In  trying  to  deal  with  those  questions  over  the  last  30 
rs,  I  have  tried  to  think  through  how  to  reflect  both  my 
>ect  for  my  own  religious  values  and  my  respect  for  the 
stitutional  processes  of  this  American  democracy, 
•ing  that  time  I  have  voted  well  over  60  times  for  limita- 
is  of  one  kind  or  anodier  on  a  woman's  right  to  choose 
rtion.  I  have,  for  instance,  accepted  as  a  reasonable  com- 

tried  to  respect  both  my 
vn  religious  values  and  the 
constitutional  processes  of 
this  American  democracy. 

mise  the  Hyde  Amendment  on  Medicaid  funding  for 
rtions  and  have  even  worked  with  Representative  Henry 
:le  (Republican  of  Illinois)  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
holic  Bishops  on  the  question  of  how  to  apply  that 
Midment  to  health  services  provided  under  H.M.O.'s.  I 
e  voted  to  limit  abortion  rights  in  prison  and  for  passage 
iroposals  limiting  later-term  abortions.  I  also  worked  to 
:h  a  compromise  on  the  complicated  question  of  how 
:  to  persuade  the  Chinese  government  to  end  its  policy 
orced  abortions.  So  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  my 
)rd  on  abortion  is  mixed.  I  make  no  apology  for  that.  I 
eve  these  issues  are  complicated. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  woman  has  an  absolute  constitu- 
ial  right  to  determine  whether  she  might  have  an  abor- 
i  at  any  time  during  her  pregnancy.  But  neither  do  I 
eve  it  is  constitutional — or  enforceable — in  this  society 
equire  a  woman  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  full  term  if  she 
been  raped  or  if  there  is  a  risk  to  her  life  or  her  health, 
uch  cases,  while  I  would  hope  a  woman  makes  a  choice 
nst  abortion,  under  our  Constitution  the  choice  is  not 
e.  It  is  not  any  bishop's.  It  is  hers. 
In  short,  I  believe  there  are  competing  sets  of  equities  on 
part  of  the  woman  and  the  fetus  that  are  far  more  com- 
ated  dian  some  people  on  either  side  of  the  issue  care  to 
auniit.  So  through  the  years  I  have  tried  to  sort  out  those 
equities,  guided  by  both  my  moral  views,  and  my  prudential 
view  of  how  best  to  deal  with  these  issues  without  tearing 
our  society  apart. 

some  time  ago  i  received  a  letter  from  Bishop  Raymond  L. 
Burke  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  expressing  his  unhappiness  with 
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vice  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  driven  by 
the  values  I  learned  from  the  nuns  at  St.  James  elementary 
school  in  Wausau,  Wis.  Through  the  years,  I  have  voted  to 
oppose  an  unjust  war  in  Nicaragua,  a  fruitless  war  in 
Vietnam  and  a  premature  war  in  Iraq  because  I  believe  in 
the  message  of  the  Beatitudes,  "Blessed  are  the  peacemak- 
ers." Because  I  believe  we  are  our  brother's  keepers,  for  10 
years  I  led  efforts  to  push  unpopular  foreign  aid  legislation 
through  the  House  of  Representatives. 

And  because  of  the  message  "Whatsoever  you  did  for 
the  least  of  them,  you  did  for  me"  (Mt  25:40),  I  have  fought 
for  a  special  preference  for  the  poor  on  such 
issues  as  health  care,  low-income  heating  assis- 
tance, taxation  based  on  ability  to  pay  and  feder- 
al investments  in  education  programs,  like  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  that  focus  on  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged. Because  I  also  believe  in  the  dignity  of 
work  and  the  Tightness  of  providing  equal 
opportunity — as  Bill  Moyers  has  said,  "People 
[are]    equal   in   humanity   but   unequal  in 
resources" — I  support  strengthening  labor  unions  and  rais- 
ing the  minimum  wage.  I  consequently  believe  that  the 
major  task  of  modern  religion  is  to  help  people  understand 
their  responsibilities  toward  one  another.  The  task  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  enable  people  to  meet  those  responsibilities  in 
an  effective  way. 

There  must  be  a  moral  purpose  to  public  life,  and  as  a 
public  servant  I  try  to  apply  my  religious  beliefs  broadly,  not 
narrowly  and  dogmatically.  But  I  also  recognize  that  die  test 
of  any  American  in  public  life,  as  John  F.  Kennedy  said  to  a 
group  of  Southern  Baptist  leaders  in  1960,  is  "not  what  kind 
of  church  I  believe  in,  but  what  kind  of  America  I  believe 
in,"  because  this  country  does  not  belong  to  any  one  church; 
it  belongs  to  people  who  belong  to  all  churches  and  people 
who  belong  to  none.  It  is  ecumenical. 

I  have  fought  passionately  for  the  issues  I  have  men- 
tioned because  I  think  it  is  the  right  and  moral  thing  to  do. 
But  I  have  never  thought  that  those  who  disagree  with  me 
are  not  good  Christians  or  good  Catholics.  In  a  democracy, 
public  officials  must  reserve  to  themselves  prudential  judg- 
ments about  how  and  under  what  circumstances  to  apply 
moral  principles  in  a  pluralistic  society.  But  there  are  some 
in  my  own  religion  who  believe  it  is  the  obligation  of 
Catholic  public  officials  to  impose,  through  law,  their  reli- 
gious values  on  issues  such  as  abortion,  upon  those  who  do 
not  share  our  religious  beliefs. 

I  agree  with  my  church  that  abortion  in  most  cases  is 
wrong.  My  wife  and  I  lost  two  children,  one  immediately 
after  birth  and  one  shortly  before  birth.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  preciousness  of  life;  we  are  only  too 
acutely  aware  of  it.  But  I  also  understand  that  the  Supreme 


Court  has  ruled  in  numerous  cases  that  there  are  limits  to 
what  government  can  constitutionally  do  to  limit  a  woman's 
range  of  choices  in  determining  whether  to  have  an  abor- 
tion. 

In  trying  to  deal  with  those  questions  over  the  last  30 
years,  I  have  tried  to  think  through  how  to  reflect  bodi  my 
respect  for  my  own  religious  values  and  my  respect  for  the 
constitutional  processes  of  this  American  democracy. 
During  that  time  I  have  voted  well  over  60  times  for  limita- 
tions of  one  kind  or  anodier  on  a  woman's  right  to  choose 
abortion.  I  have,  for  instance,  accepted  as  a  reasonable  com- 

have  tried  to  respect  both  my 
own  religious  values  and  the 
constitutional  processes  of 
this  American  democracy. 

promise  the  Hyde  Amendment  on  Medicaid  funding  for 
abortions  and  have  even  worked  with  Representative  Henry 
Elyde  (Republican  of  Illinois)  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  on  the  question  of  how  to  apply  that 
amendment  to  health  services  provided  under  H.M.O.'s.  I 
have  voted  to  limit  abortion  rights  in  prison  and  tor  passage 
of  proposals  limiting  later-term  abortions.  I  also  worked  to 
reach  a  compromise  on  die  complicated  question  of  how 
best  to  persuade  the  Chinese  government  to  end  its  policy 
of  forced  abortions.  So  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say  that  my 
record  on  abortion  is  mixed.  I  make  no  apology  for  that.  I 
believe  these  issues  are  complicated. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  woman  has  an  absolute  constitu- 
tional right  to  determine  whether  she  might  have  an  abor- 
tion at  any  time  during  her  pregnancy.  But  neither  do  I 
believe  it  is  constitutional — or  enforceable — in  this  society 
to  require  a  woman  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  full  term  if  she 
has  been  raped  or  if  there  is  a  risk  to  her  life  or  her  health. 
In  such  cases,  while  I  would  hope  a  woman  makes  a  choice 
against  abortion,  under  our  Constitution  the  choice  is  not 
mine.  It  is  not  any  bishop's.  It  is  hers. 

In  short,  I  believe  there  are  competing  sets  of  equities  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  and  the  fetus  that  are  far  more  com- 
plicated than  some  people  on  either  side  of  the  issue  care  to 
admit.  So  through  the  years  I  have  tried  to  sort  out  those 
equities,  guided  by  both  my  moral  views,  and  my  prudential 
view  of  how  best  to  deal  with  these  issues  without  tearing 
our  society  apart. 

some  time  ago  i  received  a  letter  from  Bishop  Raymond  L. 
Burke  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  expressing  his  unhappiness  with 
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my  votes  on  five  or  six  issues  related  to  abortion.  For  about 
a  year  we  exchanged  private  letters  about  those  differences. 
A  few  months  ago,  he  wrote  to  me  threatening  to  use  his 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  punish  me  if  I  did  not  conform  my 
voting  record  to  his  view  of  what  Catholic  dogma  required. 
I  told  him  I  could  not  do  that. 

Two  issues  seemed  especially  to  trouble  the  bishop,  who 
is  now  archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  One  was  my  vote  on  the 
question  of  stem  cell  research.  The  other  was  the  question 
of  what  limits  should  be  placed  on  access  to  military  hospi- 
tals for  female  military  personnel.  The  bishop  wanted  me  to 
vote  to  deny  permission  to  female  military  personnel  to  use 
a  military  hospital  for  abortions.  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  that 
no  member  of  the  armed  services  would  seek  an  abortion, 
but  that  I  was  simply  not  prepared  to  deny  to  any  woman 
stationed  in  Iraq,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  United  States, 
the  use  of  a  military  hospital  for  any  purpose. 

On  the  matter  of  stem  cell  research,  I  informed  the  bish- 
op that  I  had  voted  to  ban  reproductive  cloning  but — with 
the  tremendous  desire  of  sick  and  dying  people  afflicted 
with  Parkinson's,  diabetes,  Lou  Gehrig's  disease, 
Alzheimer's  and  other  scourges — I  did  not  believe  it  possi- 
ble to  prevent  science  from  engaging  in  potentially  lifesav- 
ing  research.  I  told  him  that  in  my  estimation,  the  church 
had  no  better  chance  to  stop  research  into  regenerative 


medicine  than  it  had  centuries  ago  in  trying  to  stop 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  from  positing  that  the  earth 
revolved  about  the  sun  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  I 
told  him  that  I  believed  that  the  best  way  to  assure  attention 
to  ethical  concerns  associated  with  embryonic  stem  cell 
research  was  to  have  that  research  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  If  it  were  not,  it 
would  be  conducted  elsewhere — if  not  in  the  United  States, 
then  in  some  other  country. 

On  November  4,  2003,  the  bishop  sent  me  a  letter  call- 
ing on  me  to  refrain  from  receiving  Communion  if  I  did  not 
conform  to  his  wishes.  A  short  time  later,  he  followed 
through  on  his  threat.  At  the  same  time,  a  spokesman  from 
his  office  also  indicated  that  any  woman  who  used  contra- 
ceptives should  also  question  whether  she  should  receive 
Communion.  In  response  to  the  bishop's  action,  I  issued  the 
following  statement: 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  I  agree  with  the 
Catholic  Church  about  the  undesirability  of  abor- 
tion, but  this  country  is  not  exclusively  Catholic. 
Bishop  Burke  has  a  right  to  instruct  me  on  matters 
of  faith  and  morals  in  my  private  life  and — like  any 
other  citizen — to  try  to  persuade,  not  dictate  how  I 
vote  on  any  public  matter.  But  when  he  attempts  to 
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use  his  ecclesiastical  position  to  dictate  to  American 
public  officials  how  the  power  of  law  should  be 
brought  to  bear  against  Americans  who  do  not  nec- 
essarily share  our  religious  beliefs  on  abortion  or  any 
other  public  issue,  he  crosses  the  line  into  unaccept- 
able territory.  The  U.S.  Constitution,  which  I  have 
taken  a  sacred  oath  to  defend,  is  designed  to  protect 
American  citizens  from  just  such  demands.  The  U.S. 
Constitution  says  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof."  That  means  that  in  an 
American  democracy  no  one,  not  a  public  official 
and  not  a  bishop,  gets  to  impose  by  law  his  religious 
beliefs  on  people  of  other  religions  who  do  not  nec- 
essarily share  those  same  beliefs. 

I  very  much  regret  that  the  bishop  saw  fit  to  take  the 
course  of  action  he  has  chosen.  But  I  make  no  apology  for 
insisting  that  he  distinguish  between  his  right  to  try  to 
persuade  me  on  how  to  vote  on  any  issue  and  his  right  to 
dictate  my  vote. 

in  faithful  citizenship,  published  last  October,  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Bishop's  Conference  indicated  its  belief  that 
Christians  should  not  be  single-issue  people  when  it  said, 


quoting  the.  Vatican's  Doctrinal  Note  on  Some  Questions 
Regarding  the  Participation  of  Catholics  in  Political  Life 
(November  2002),"The  Christian  faith  is  an  integral  unity, 
and  thus  it  is  incoherent  to  isolate  some  particular  element 
to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  of  Catholic  doctrine."  That  is 
why  I  believe  that  if  the  full  texture  and  context  of  all  my 
legislative  actions  were  to  be  reviewed — and  given  the  fact 
that  at  least  1 00  members  of  Congress  have  voting  records 
more  at  variance  with  church  wishes  than  my  own — I  firm- 
ly believe  that  Archbishop  Burke's  action  says  much  more 
about  him  than  it  does  about  me. 

The  basic  problem  is  that  I  remain  a  John  Courtney 
Murray  kind  of  Catholic,  while  Archbishop  Burke  is  not. 
Murray  was  the  key  American  theologian  who  advised  the 
American  Catholic  bishops  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
historic  Second  Vatican  Council  convened  by  Pope  John 
XXIII.  Archbishop  Burke  and  I  differ  only  occasionally  on 
what  is  moral  and  what  is  not.  But  we  differ  significantly 
about  what  requirements  the  law  can  be  expected  to  impose 
in  a  democratic  society  on  those  who  do  not  share  our  reli- 
gious beliefs. 

In  a  memo  to  Cardinal  dishing  regarding  legislation, 
Murray  wrote:  "The  authority  of  the  church  does  not 
decide  what  the  civil  law  should  be.  This  decision  rests  with 
the  civil  community,  its  jurists  and  legislators."  He  added: 
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"Out  of  their  understanding  of  the  distinction  between 
morality  and  law  and  between  public  and  private  morality, 
and  out  of  their  understanding  of  religious  freedom, 
Catholics  repudiate  in  principle  a  resort  to  the  coercive 
instrument  of  law  to  enforce  upon  the  whole  community 
moral  standards  that  the  community  itself  does  not  com- 
monly accept." 

In  his  book  lie  Hold  These  Truths:  Catholic  Reflections  on 
the  American  Proposition  ( 1 960),  Murray  discussed  the  right 
and  the  obligation  of  legis- 
lators to  reserve  to  them- 
selves prudential  judgments 
about  what  was  enforceable 
dirough  law  in  a  multireli- 
gious  society — a  society  that 
does  not  just  guarantee 
majority  rights,  but  in  fact 
also  guarantees  die  rights  of 
minorities  against  the 
majority.  Murray  said:  "It  is  not  the  function  of  die  legisla- 
tor to  forbid  everything  that  the  moral  law  forbids,  or  to 
enjoin  everything  that  the  moral  law  enjoins."  He  then  went 
on  to  say:  "The  scope  of  law  is  limited.  Moreover,  though 
law  is  indeed  a  moral  force,  directive  of  human  society  to 
the  common  good,  it  relies  ultimately  for  its  observance  on 
coercion.  And  men  can  be  coerced  only  into  a  minimal 
amount  of  moral  action.  Again  from  this  point  of  view  the 
scope  of  law  is  limited." 

Society  has  unfortunately  demonstrated  for  centuries 
that  abortions  will  be  performed  regardless  of  the  law.  That 
raises  the  question  of  whether  it  is  truly  moral  to  discourage 
disrespect  for  all  law  by  passing  laws  that  are  unenforceable. 
Murray  was  conscious  of  that  when  he  wrote  the  following: 
"A  legal  ban  on  an  evil  must  consider  what  St.  Thomas  calls 
its  own  'possibility'  That  is,  will  the  ban  be  obeyed,  at  least 
by  the  generality?  Is  it  enforceable  against  the  disobedient?" 
He  asks:  "What  are  the  lessons  of  experience  in  the  matter? 
What  is  the  prudent  view  of  results — the  long  view  or  the 
short  view?  These  are  the  questions  that  jurisprudence  must 
answer,  in  order  that  legislation  may  be  drawn  with  requi- 
site craftsmanship." 

That  is  why,  while  I  detest  abortion  and  agree  with 
Catholic  teaching  that  in  most  instances  it  is  morally  wrong, 
I  decline  to  force  my  views  into  laws  that,  if  adopted,  would 
be  unenforceable  and  would  tear  this  society  apart.  That 
judgment  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  a  judgment  honestly 
arrived  at,  and  one  that  I  am  obligated  to  make. 

Within  the  last  month  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  whose 
single  direct  responsibility  is  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
agreed  that  individual  bishops  have  the  right  to  exercise 
their  own  prudential  judgment  in  deciding  how  and  when 
to  try  to  apply  Catholic  teachings  in  their  dealings  with 


public  officials.  Surely  they  would  not  deny  to  public  offi- 
cials the  same  exercise  of  prudential  judgment  that  they 
claim  for  themselves,  especially  when  public  officials  have 
an  even  more  complex  set  of  responsibilities — to  church 
teachings  and  to  the  general  public,  which  might  or  might 
not  share  those  teachings. 

In  my  exchange  of  letters  with  Archbishop  Burke,  I  tried 
to  make  the  distinction  between  winning  an  argument 
through  persuasion  and  trying  to  win  it  by  coercion  through 

the  force  of  law.  Father 
Murray  also  addressed 
that  issue  when  he  wrote 
the  following:  "In  the 
United  States  at  present 
all  the  religious  groups 
are — from  the  sociologi- 
cal, even  if  not  from  the 
statistical,  point  of 
view — minority  groups." 
He  then  concluded:  "Any  minority  group  has  the  right  to 
work  toward  the  elevation  of  standards  of  public  morality  in 
the  pluralist  society,  through  the  use  of  the  methods  of  per- 
suasion and  pacific  argument." 

But  then  he  continued,  "In  a  pluralist  society  no  minor- 
ity group  has  the  right  to  impose  its  own  religious  or  moral 
views  on  other  groups,  through  the  use  of  the  methods  of 
force,  coercion,  or  violence."  Law  by  its  nature  is  coercive. 

That  is  why  I  applaud  the  actions  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy in  trying  to  win  the  public  debate  about  the  morality 
of  abortion,  but  it  is  also  why  I  reserve  to  myself  the  deci- 
sion about  what  conduct  I  can  impose  on  others  who  are  not 
of  my  religion.  In  my  view,  Bishop  Burke  attempted  to  use 
his  interpretation  of  theology  to  coerce  me  into  taking  spe- 
cific positions  on  matters  that  I  believe  are  matters  of  con- 
stitutional law.  The  difference  between  us  is  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  force  him  to  agree  with  my  judgments,  but  he  is 
attempting  to  force  me  to  agree  with  his.  That  in  conscience 
I  cannot  do. 

one  last  thought.  People  who  agree  with  the  stance  of 
Archbishop  Burke  often  cite  the  action  of  Archbishop 
Joseph  F.  Rummel  of  New  Orleans  in  1962  directed  against 
three  New  Orleans  Catholics  who  promoted  segregation.  I 
remember  that  well.  The  difference  is  that  Archbishop 
Rummel  acted  against  three  people  who  were  trying  to 
obstruct  the  implementing  of  a  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, which  under  our  system  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
Archbishop  Burke  is  doing  just  the  opposite.  He  is  attempt- 
ing to  single  me  out  because  I  will  not  take  actions  that  I 
have  considered  to  be  subversive  of  federal  court  decisions 
that  are  still  the  law  of  the  land  that  I  have  taken  an  oath  to 
uphold,  whether  I  like  it  or  not. 


I  decline  to  force  my  views 

into  law  that,  if  adopted, 
would  be  unenforceable  and 
would  tear  this  society  apart. 
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The  past  decade  or  so  in  America  can  be 
characterized  as  a  period  of  bloat. 

BY  STEPHEN  F.  GAMBESCIA 


As  i  was  hurrying  through  a  popular  bookstore 
during  the  winter  holiday  rush,  my  attention  was 
caught  by  the  cover  of  a  prominently  displayed 
book,  Hope's  Edge:  The  Next  Diet  for  a  Small  Planet. 
The  work  is  a  sequel  to  Frances  Moore  Lappe's  appeal  to 
Americans  in  the  early  1970's  to  eat  lower  on  the  food 
chain.  I  was  attracted  to  the  earlier  volume  after  becom- 
ing acutely  aware  of  the  issue  of  world  hunger  as  an 
undergraduate    at   Saint  Joseph's   University  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  mid  1970  s.  There,  inspired  by  a 
Jesuit  faculty  member's  assault  on  the  world  hunger 
issue,  I  became  active  in  the  Bread  for  the  World 
movement  and  organized  a  "Run  for  Hunger"  that 
raised  money  for  local  hunger  organizations. 

In  her  first  book,  Lappe  held  the  food  industry 
accountable  for  promoting  inefficient  sources  of  food 
production  aimed  at  satisfying  the  rich  American  palate 
when,  in  fact,  the  natural  resources  and  technology  are 
available  to  feed  the  entire  world.  Like  the  advocates  of 
many  social  causes  in  the  70's,  Lappe  called  for  corporate 
responsibility,  arguing  that  "hunger  is  human-made"  and 
that  it  could  be  corrected  if  good  citizens  called  for  big 
business  and  the  government's  industrial  food  complex  to 
be  socially  responsible  and  change  the  way  we  produce  and 
market  food. 

While  Lappe  received  much  praise  for  the  earlier  book, 
which  sold  some  three  million  copies  and  moved  many 
people  to  think  about  the  Darwinian  need  to  eat  frugally, 
her  plan  was  visionary  in  the  socio-political  and  economic 
realms.  Inspired  by  her  daughter,  Anna,  who  by  now  was 
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the  same  age, 
26,  as  Frances 
Moore  Lappe  had  been 
when  she  wrote  that  first  book  in  a 
musty  library  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Lappe  recommitted  herself  to  our  primal  relationship  to 
food  and  argued  in  this  new  work,  written  with  her  daugh- 
ter, that  there  is  still  hope  that  we  could  follow  a  diet  for  a 
small  planet. 

Diet  for  a  small  planet?  Fat  chance.  The  past  decade  or 
so  in  America  can  be  characterized  as  a  period  of  bloat.  Our 
penchant  for  bigness-or-bust  and  our  improvidence  in 
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what  we  eat,  what  we  drive,  where  we  live  and  how  we  work 
belies  a  modicum  of  consideration  to  live  smaller  on  this 
planet.  Today,  one  can  easily  see  that  Lappe's  appeal  to  con- 
sume in  moderation  is  quixotic.  Generally,  Americans  of 
every  age,  gender,  race  and  ethnic  origin  are  consuming- 
more  food  and  drink  and  are  getting  larger. 

The  average  American  is  consuming  2,750  calories  per 
day,  when  2,200  calories  would  do.  Led  by  the  market- 
place's need  to  sell  more  food  to  make  more  money,  the 
American  appetite  has  grown  precipitously.  The  biggie- 
biggie,  and  venti  food  and  beverage  offer- 
ings are  no  longer  limited- 
time     deals  but 


everyday  portions — 
whether  in-house  or  take- 
out.  Starbucks'  coffee  cup  sizes  are 
telling.  The  smallest-sized  cup  is  actually 
called  "tall."  The  large  fast-food  fries  of  yesteryear  are 
now  called  the  small  portion.  Today  it  takes  a  lot  more 
Coke  for  "things  to  go  better  with."  An  8-ounce  soda  used 
to  be  a  nice  treat;  today's  generation  reaches  for  Big  Gulps, 
some  40  to  60  ounces  of  high  caloric  drink.  How  did  small 
become  so  tall? 

Americans'  newfound  habit  of  super-sizing  food  orders 
has  come  at  a  big  price.  Government  health  reports  con- 
tinue to  show  that  we  are  expanding.  About  two-thirds  of 


Americans  are  overweight,  and  one  in  three  is  considered 
obese.  The  percentage  of  overweight  children  has  doubled 
since  the  1980s  and  now  stands  at  13  percent.  Among  ado- 
lescents, the  rate  has  tripled  to  14  percent.  The  body 
expanse  has  also  affected  our  very  young,  with  10  percent 
of  preschoolers  overweight.  Public  officials  at  the  national 
and  state  levels  are  looking  at  novel  ways  to  fight  the  fat, 
now  that  researchers  are  quantifying  the  economic  burden 
of  our  increasingly  overweight  stature. 

Another  sign  of  conspicuous  consumption  among 
Americans  lies  in  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  family  auto- 
mobile. The  automobile  reflects  American  culture  and  our 
psyche.  It  tells  the  world,  even  if  vicariously,  who  we  are. 
And  we  are  proud  to  project  sizes  that  are  big,  bigger  and 
biggest.  Ironically,  while  the  American  family  has 
decreased  significantly  in  number  (we  actually  have  more 
cars  per  family  than  kids),  the  vehicles  we  drive  are  now 
long  enough  to  carry  easily  Lappe's  late  1960s  California 
long  board,  and  some  sport  utility  vehicles  stand  as  tall  as 
an  N.B.A.  center. 

The  nostalgic,  paneled  station  wagon  has  morphed 

into  two  to  three  tons  of  raw  steel.  These  S.U.V.'s,  light 
trucks,  minivans  or  crossovers  have  redefined  our  road 
space — changing  how  we  travel  (they  are — name  the 
favorite  room  in  your  house — on  wheels),  how  we 
drive  and  how  we  park  our  "basic  transportation" 
vehicles.  As  the  girth  of  our  bodies  comes  with  a  price, 
so  does  the  weight  of  these  vehicles  take  its  toll.  They 

are  so  large  today  that  parking  spaces  need  to  be  recon- 
figured. Small  cars  squeeze  in  next  to  behemoths, 
whether  they  are  moving  or  parked.  Clearly  these  gigan- 
tor  S.U.V.'s  own  the  road  and  parking  lots,  and  they  are  not 
fond  of  sharing  space.  Federal,  state  and  local  street  and 
highway  officials  are  under  pressure  to  respond  inventively 
to  the  consumer's  need  for  big  cars.  Few  of  our  roads  were 
built  lor  these  mini-homes.  Their  popularity  has  hit  rural, 
suburban  and  urban  dwellers  alike.  S.U.V.'s  accounted  for 
20  percent  of  noncommercial  vehicles  in  1985.  This  has 
grown  to  25  percent  today — actually  50  percent  if  light 
trucks  and  minivans  are  considered. 

Bigness  on  wheels  starts  early.  America's  change  of 
lifestyle  calls  for  our  toddlers  to  ride  in  luxury  mega- 
strollers.  Strollers  today  are  designed  and  built  to  accom- 
modate kids  from  36  months  to  four  years.  They  tolerate 
an  additional  10  pounds  of  toddler.  Such  lack  of  activity  for 
these  coddled  toddlers  counters  our  government's  call  for 
all  of  us  to  be  more  physically  active.  Shuttling  them  for 
convenience  sake  in  these  kid  cruisers  may  prep  them  for  a 
spot  in  remedial  gym. 

Certainly  America's  mass  consumption  behavior  is  not 
new,  but  at  least  most  families  used  to  keep  the  size  of  their 
"stuff"  to  a  reasonable  scale.  Again,  while  the  family  has 
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been  shrinking  number,  there  has  not  been  a  concomi- 
tant shrinking  of  ou  i  ;pace.  Most  parts  of  the  country 
are  dealing  with  suburban  sprawl.  John  Miller,  founder  of 
Scenic  America,  rails  against  our  toler- 
ance for  blatant  commercialism  built  on 
top  of  our  living  space  in  his  book, 
Egotopiti:  Narcissist//  and  the  New 
American  Landscape.  The  new  American 
landscape  is  wholly  about  commercial- 
ism. It  is  about  the  exaggerated  sense  of 
self  and  not  about  communal  values. 

.Articles  published  in  two  major  pub- 
lic health  journals  report  evidence  that 
the  combination  of  living  in  the  suburbs, 
where  a  jaunt  in  a  vehicle  is  necessary  to 
secure  our  basic  living  needs,  and  own- 
ing an  S.U.V. ,  which  has  all  the  comforts 
of  a  home  on  wheels,  is  itself  a  risk  factor  for  obesity.  It 
seems  that  our  girth  is  a  fallout  from  our  desire  to  secure  liv- 
ing space  away  from  others  and  our  corollary  aversion  to 
venturing  into  the  fresh  air  to  do  basic  errands. 

The  demands  placed  on  us  by  our  workplaces  or  our 
self-inflicted  workaholic  routines  do  not  make  for  a  salubri- 
ous existence.  Americans  are  working  more  hours  per  week 
today  than  they  have  done  since  the  1920's.  About  40  per- 


An  8-ounce 
soda  has  grown 

into  a  big 
40-ounce  gulp 
of  high  caloric 
drink. 


cent  of  us  work  50  hours  a  week.  The  adage  "work  hard, 
play  hard"  is  no  longer  tine.  On  average,  Americans  are 
demanding  a  scant  8.1  days  of  vacation  after  a  year  on  the 
job  and  not  even  two  weeks  after  three 
years — the  lowest  among  the  industrial- 
ized nations.  The  result  is  chronic  stress, 
absenteeism  and  strained  family  affairs. 
The  stress  engenders  another  co-morbid- 
ity working  against  the  diet  plan  for  a 
small  planet.  Biomedical  researchers  are 
reporting  that  stress  spawns  fat  cells  and 
that  it  can  be  placated  by  comfort  food — 
that  is,  foods  high  in  sugars,  fat  and  salt. 
The  advent  of  the  home  computer  and 
access  to  the  Internet  will  not  ameliorate 
this  trend.  A  national  household  survey 
found  that  we  contributed  an  extra  5.9 
hours  a  week  to  our  employers  by  logging  on  to  the  Internet 
from  home. 

We  have  become  the  alien  Coneheads  from  "Saturday 
Night  Live,"  whose  modus  operandi  is  to  "consume  vast 
quantities"  of  food.  President  Bush's  recent  challenge  to 
find  a  route  to  Mars  could  now  be  of  national  importance, 
given  our  improvidence,  if  we  continue  to  expand  down 
here  in  "Fat  Land."  E! 
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"For  young  Catholics 
1  America  gives  a  window 
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tradition.... 
d  Whether  I'm  loving  the 
church,  doubting  it, 
embracing  it,  frustrated 
with  it— or  all  of  the 
above-reading  America 
helps  me  remember 
that  I,  too,  am  a  part  of  it.' 

Tom  Beaudoin,  theologian  and  author  of  Consuming  Faith. 
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Tax  rebates  challenged  our  parish's  attempts  to 

be  a  eucharistic  community,     by  vincent  j.  miller 
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WHEN  WE  THINK  ABOUT  POLITICS  and  the 
parish,  we  generally  think  about  policy  advo- 
cacy— for  example,  the  pre-election-year 
statements  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  like  Faithful  Citizenship:  A  Catholic  Call  to 

VINCENT  J.  MILLER  is  a  member  of  Our  Lady.  Queen  of  Peace 
Parish  in  Arlington,  Va.,  and  an  associate  professor  in  the  the- 
ology department  at  Georgetown  University.  He  has  just  pub- 
lished Consuming  Religion:  Christian  Faith  and  Practice  in  a 
Consumer  Culture  (Continuum). 


Political  Responsibility  (October  2003),  or  letter- writing  cam- 
paigns conducted  by  parish  social  justice  committees.  Or,  at 
more  surreal  moments  in  my  own  diocese,  a  young  priest 
leaving  a  note  on  the  windshield  of  an  elderly  parishioner 
asking  whether  it  is  appropriate  for  a  daily  communicant  to 
display  on  her  car  a  bumper  sticker  for  a  Democratic  candi- 
date. From  this  perspective,  political  engagement  in  the; 
parish  must  be  approached  with  nuance  and  caution. ' 
Churches  must  avoid  direct  partisan  advocacy  in  elections  j 
and  must  be  careful  to  respect  the  rights,  wisdom  and  pru-  i 
dence  of  their  diverse  members  to  make  political  decisions.  ■ 
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Such  caution,  however,  can  quickly  slide  into  the  social 
convention  of  polite  society  that  considers  direct  and  specific 
talk  about  politics  and  religion  to  be  impolite  and  polarizing. 
Certainly  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  church's  mission  to 
unite  and  to  welcome  all  members  of  a  politically  diverse 
society.  Such  unity  is,  however,  always  in  danger  of  being 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  ignoring  the  difficult  demands  of  the 
Gospel. 

Catholicism  hopes  for  more,  and  the  parish  is  a  potential- 
ly vital  political  space  where  much  more  can  happen.  Here 
the  gathered  church  proclaims  and  celebrates  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  feels  the  tension  between  God's  kingdom  and  the 
present  world.  The  tension  is  not  simply  between  the 
Christian  community  and  the  outside  world;  it  appears  with- 
in the  parish  itself  when  prejudice,  privilege  and  policy  divide 
the  body  of  Christ  into  haves  and  have-  nots.  In  many  parish- 
es, these  dividing  forces  become  personal,  as  members  from 
a  range  of  backgrounds  are  gathered  together  and  get  to 
know  one  another. 

The  response  of  my  own  parish,  Our  Lady,  Queen  of 
Peace  in  Arlington,  Va.,  to  last  year's  round  of  tax  cuts  illus- 
trates these  other  dimensions  of  the  political  potential  of  a 
local  parish.  In  August,  more  than  80  families  gathered 
together  to  "reallocate"  all  or  a  portion  of  their  Child  Tax 
Credit  checks — the  early  refunds  that  many  families  received 
from  the  federal  government  last  August.  They  contributed 
more  than  $15,000  to  charities  (more  than  twice  the  average 


Sunday  collection  for  the  parish)  as  part  of  a  campaign  protest- 
ing a  tax  cut  package  that  they  considered  to  be  profoundly 
biased  in  favor  of  the  wealthy.  This  bias  was  most  apparent  in 
Congress's  refusal  to  increase  the  refundability  of  the  credit, 
which  would  help  families  who  earn  too  little  to  use  it  to 
reduce  their  taxes.  Such  an  increase  is  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  2005.  The  refund  checks  were  the  result  of  Congress  accel- 
erating the  middle-class  portions  of  other  changes  originally 
scheduled  for  2005.  Accelerating  the  changes  that  would  help 
the  working  poor  would  have  added  only  $3.5  billion  to  a  gar- 
gantuan $550  billion  tax  cut  package.  Some  parishioners 
signed  over  their  entire  refund;  others  chose  the  symbolic 
amount  of  one-fourth  of  their  refund — the  amount  by  which 
their  checks  would  have  been  reduced  if  the  refund  were 
extended  to  the  12  million  children  of  the  working  poor  who 
had  been  left  out.  The  bulk  of  the  reallocation  was  given  to 
Catholic  Charities;  some  members  signed  over  their  checks  to 
parish  families  who  had  not  received  any  refund. 

While  this  was  a  laudable  action  by  families  at  a  parish 
known  for  its  social  activism,  the  motivation  and  setting  of 
the  action  make  it  particularly  worth  examining.  Certainly 
the  action  was  motivated  by  the  Gospel  and  Catholic  social 
teaching.  The  view  of  the  human  person  implicit  in  the  tax 
cuts  is  profoundly  at  odds  with  the  Catholic  emphasis  on 
responsibility  for  the  common  good  and  the  preferential 
option  for  the  poor.  The  philosophy  underlying  the  tax  cuts 
is  that  in  a  world  of  scarce  resources,  each  family  is  on  its 
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own.  The  order  ity,  which  Aquinas  presented  as  a 

gradation  of  responsibility,  is  reduced  to  a  fortress  around 
the  vulnerable  nuclear  family  in  its  single-family  home. 
Outside  this  protective  wall,  responsibility  ends.  "It's  your 
money,"  seems  to  be  the  message.  These  ethical  and  theo- 
logical problems  can  seem  rather  abstract  when  one  is  hand- 
ed a  check  for  $800.  What's  the  harm?  The  deficit  is  out  of 
sight  anyhow,  and  middle-class  entitlements  are  being 
bankrupted.  Why  not  plunk  the  money  into  the  kids'  col- 
lege savings  fund? 

Here  the  parish  setting  made  a  difference.  Like  many 
parishes,  Queen  of  Peace  is  economically  diverse.  Such 
parishes  are  among  the  few  social  institutions  where  the 
upper  middle  class,  the  working  poor  and  recent  immi- 
grants share  equal  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  injustice 
of  the  tax  cuts  was  manifest  in  this  community  as  many  of 
the  families  who  needed  help  the  most  received  nothing, 
while  the  relatively  secure  received  a  windfall.  The  the- 
ologian Robert  Cabie  notes  in  his  1986  book  The  Eucharist 
that  the  early  church  had  to  do  a  "certain  violence"  to  the 
Roman  social  order  in  order  to  constitute  a  eucharistic 
community.  The  tax  rebates  challenged  our  parish's 
attempts  to  be  a  eucharistic  community.  They  threatened 
to  give  the  lie  to  laudable  "multicultural"  liturgies  and 
other  attempts  to  unite  the  various  groups  that  constitute 
the  parish.  Within  the  context  of  the  parish,  in  the  face  of 
parishioners  left  out,  abstract  policies  became  concrete, 
and  many  responded  by  saying  no  to  a  political  order  that 
shortchanged  their  poorer  brothers  and  sisters. 

At  a  time  when  politics  are  becoming  increasingly  a 
consumerist  affair,  when  voters  are  separated  into  niche 
markets  and  targeted  with  narrowly  crafted  policy  appeals, 
the  parish  can  be  a  place  in  which  politics  can  be  re- 
grounded.  Beyond  providing  preaching  and  information  to 
parishioners  about  their  responsibilities,  it  provides  a  non- 
partisan space  for  evaluating  policies,  for  facing  their  real 
benefits  and  costs  in  the  face  of  those  they  help  and  harm. 
In  the  parish,  people  are  spurred  to  political  action,  not 
only  by  religious  and  ethical  doctrines,  but  also  because 
they  belong  to  a  particular  community  and  become  more 
aware  of  their  obligations  to  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ.  The  parish  setting  also  provides  an  opportunity  for 
people  to  join  together  as  a  community  of  belief  in  a  unit- 
ed response.  One  of  the  most  emotional  responses  the 
campaign  received  was  from  a  woman  who  was  overjoyed 
at  the  opportunity  to  connect  her  religious  convictions 
with  political  action  in  her  religious  community. 

In  the  consumer-oriented  political  order  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  are  trained  to  think  of  politics  in  terms  of 
individual  choice.  But  only  when  people  join  together 
does  political  change  occur.  The  parish  may  be  a  good 
place  to  start.  F±l 


Resistance  Fantasies 


We  like  to  think  we  would  have  been 
Hans  or  Sophie  Scholl,  scattering 
anti-Reich  leaflets  for  our  lives. 

We  like  to  think  we  would  have  given 
our  homes,  our  future  children 
for  the  safety  of  our  neighbors. 

We  like  to  think  we  never  could  have  owned  slaves 

or  better  yet,  that  we  were  abolitionists. 

We  never  would  have  paid  a  factory  death  wage. 

We  never  would  have  sat  at  bulging  tables 
while  the  potato  famine  harvested  the  villages 
or  packed  people  into  coffin  ships. 

We  hear  of  every  trail  of  tears: 

The  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian 

How  could  the  people  come  to  that — solution? 

And  then  we  close  our  newspapers,  somewhat 
aware  of  what  our  investments  might  support, 
disturbed  to  be  reminded,  in  the  news,  or  in  a  poem. 

We  might  quietly  recognize  ourselves 

when  we  hear  that  all  it  takes  for  evil 

to  triumph  is  for  good  people  to  do  nothing 

And  yet  go  home  to  our  lives  and  our  Silence, 
that  true  rough  beast,  hiding  in  the  hole 
of  our  full  bellies 

so  easily  convinced  there  is  nothing 

we  can  do.  And  each  of  us  continues  to  dream 

of  having  been  willing  to  give  anything 

at  that  moment  in  histoiy,  of  having  been, 
at  the  very  least,  an  active  resister.  We  were  all 
the  heroes  in  someone  else's  war. 

Diane  Thiel 


DIANE  THIEL,  the  author  of  Echolocations  (2000)  a 
Writing  Your  Rhythm  (2001),  has  two  books  forthcomi 
in  2004:  The  White  Horse:  A  Colombian  Journey  (creati 
nonfiction)  and  Resistance  Fantasies  (poetry).  She  is 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Saturday,  May  1 
This  morning  I  am  waiting  for  a 
turn  at  the  baths  here  in  Lourdes. 
On  long  wooden  benches  under  a 
stone  portico  sit  the  malades,  the  sick, 
along  with  their  companions  and  other 
pilgrims.  Flanking  me  are  two  men  from 
our  pilgrimage  with  the  Order  of  Malta. 


One,  a  fortyish  red-haired  man,  is  strange- 
ly quiet.  Later  I  learn  that  he  is  suffering 
from  a  form  of  dementia  brought  on  by 
Lyme  disease.  His  caring  wife  suffers 
greatly.  Carved  in  the  stone  wall  are  the 
Virgin's  words  to  St.  Bernadette:  "Go 
drink  of  the  spring  and  bathe  yourself 
there."  Every  few  minutes  the  Ave  Maria 


is  sung  in  another  language. 

After  an  hour,  the  three  of  us  are  called 
into  a  small  room  surrounded  by  blue-and- 
white  striped  curtains.  Once  inside  we  strip 
to  our  undershorts  and  wait  patiently  on 
flimsy  plastic  chairs.  From  the  other  side  of 
another  curtain  I  hear  the  splashing  of 
someone  entering  the  bath,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  he  emerges  with  a  wide  grin.  As  I 
wonder  if  the  legend  that  Lourdes  water 
dries  off  "miraculously"  is  true,  another 
curtain  parts.  A  smiling  attendant  invites 
me  inside:  "Monpere." 

Inside  a  small  chamber  three  men 
stand  around  a  sunken  stone  bath.  My 
high-school  French  comes  in  handy  and 
we  chat  amiably.  One  volunteer  points  to  a 
wooden  peg  and,  after  I  hang  up  my 
undershorts,  he  quickly  wraps  a  cold  wet 
towel  around  my  waist.  ("I  think  they  kept 
them  in  the  freezer  for  us,"  says  one  of  the 
malades  at  lunch.)  Another  carefully  guides 
me  to  the  lip  of  the  bath  and  asks  me  to 
pray  for  the  healing  I  need.  When  I  cross 
myself  they  bow  their  heads  and  pray  along 
with  me.  Two  of  them  gently  take  my  arm 
and  lead  me  down  the  steps  into  the  bath, 
where  the  water  is  cold,  but  no  colder  than 
a  swimming  pool.  "Asseyez-votis,"  one  says, 
and  I  sit  down  as  they  hold  my  arms.  Here, 
praying  in  this  dimly  lit  room,  in  this 
spring  water,  held  by  two  kind  people,  I 
feel  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  life. 
And  then — whoosh — they  stand  me  up 
and  point  to  a  statue  of  Mary,  whose  feet  I 
kiss.  Then  I'm  handed  a  quick  drink  of 
water  from  a  pitcher. 

As  a  volunteer  shakes  my  hand,  anoth- 
er asks  for  a  blessing.  So,  wearing  only  a 
towel,  I  bless  the  men,  who  kneel  on  the 
wet  stone  floor  and  cross  themselves.  "The 
first  time  you've  blessed  without  your 
clothes?"  asks  one,  and  we  laugh. 

I  dress  quickly  and  rush  over  to  the 
Grotto  at  Massabieille  where  our  group  is 
celebrating  Mass.  And,  yes,  the  water  dries 
from  my  skin  immediately. 

james  martin.  s.J.,  is  an  associate  editor 
of  America  and  editor  of  Awake  My  Soul: 
Contemporary  Catholics  on  Traditional 
Devotions. 
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Sunday,  May  2 

A  gargantuan  church,  called  the  Basilica 
of  St.  Pius  X,  was  built  underground  in 
1958  near  the  Grotto  of  Massabieille, 
where  the  apparitions  took  place.  It  seats 
25,000  people  but  can  hold  30,000.  The 
concrete  structure  would  resemble  an 
enormous  oval  parking  lot  were  it  not  for 
huge  portraits  of  saints,  perhaps  1 0  feet 
high,  that  line  the  walls.  One  banner 
reads  "Bienheureux  John  XXIII."  The 
French  word  for  "blessed"  means,  liter- 
ally, "well-happy"  and  seems  a  far  better 
one  than  our  own.  In  the  morning  our 
^roup  processes  to  the  underground 
church  for  a  solemn  Mass  for  the  Order 
of  Malta,  whose  members  are  gathered 
in  Lourdes  for  their  annual  visit. 

There  are  scores  of  priests  in  the  sac- 
risty, dozens  of  bishops,  and  even  three 
cardinals.  The  entrance  procession, 
which  makes  its  way  through  tens  of 
thousands  of  malades,  companions, 
knights,  dames,  pilgrims,  students  and 
everybody  else,  is  almost  alarmingly  joy- 
ful. High  above  the  floor,  mammoth 
screens  show  the  words  of  the  hymn, 
which,  now  in  English,  now  in  French, 
now  in  Italian,  now  in  Spanish,  now  in 
German,  are  taken  up  by  the  throng.  At 
Communion  time  I  am  handed  a  gold 
ciborium  brimming  with  hosts  and  am 
pointed  to  a  young  Italian  guard  who 
carries  a  yellow  flag.  He  has  a  girlfriend 
in  America,  he  explains,  and  maybe  she 
could  call  you  if  she  needs  to  talk?  Flag 
aloft,  he  leads  me  into  a  sea  of  people 
who  engulf  me  and  stretch  out  their 
hands  for  Communion,  as  if  it's  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world,  which  of 
course  it  is. 

Later  on,  walking  with  a  Franciscan 
priest,  I  am  asked  by  a  French  pilgrim  to 
hear  a  confession.  So  we  sit  on  a  stone 
bench  in  the  sun,  and  when  we  have  fin- 
ished, I  look  up.  A  little  line  has  formed. 
An  Italian  man  sits  down  next.  Before  giv- 
ing a  penance,  I  tell  him  that  while  I 
might  not  understand  everything  he  is 
saying,  God  does. 

Monday,  May  3 

At  6:30  this  morning  a  group  of  us  leave  for 
the  house  of  St.  Bernadette  Soubirous, 
called  the  cachot  because  it  had  been  a  jail 
before  her  destitute  family  had  moved  in. 
In  Rene  Laurentin's  biography  Bernadette 
of  Lourdes,  he  notes  that  in  this  dank,  four- 


by-four-meter  hovel,  two  beds  served  six 
people. 

Before  we  arrive,  a  sister  has  arranged 
the  cachot  for  Mass,  which  will  be  celebrat- 
ed by  Cardinal  Theodore  McCarrick,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  who  has  joined  our 
group  for  a  few  days.  Because  of  the  room's 
size,  only  the  malades  and  their  compan- 
ions can  fit,  along  with  the  cardinal,  anoth- 
er priest,  myself  and  the  two  Jesuit  friends 
who  have  come  with  me  to  Lourdes:  one  a 
deacon,  one  a  priest.  As  the  Mass  begins, 
30  people,  many  of  them  seriously  nl,  turn 
their  expectant  faces  to  the  cardinal.  He 
puts  them  at  their  ease  instandy,  and  says 
that  we  all  feel  like  sardines,  and  not  to 
worry  about  standing  up  during  the  Mass, 
since  sardines  don't  have  to.  Everyone 
laughs.  Yesterday  the  cardinal  led  a  huge 
eucharistic  procession  near  the  Grotto.  It 
is  a  marvel  to  see  a  priest  who  can  preach 
both  to  thousands  and  to  a  handful  of  peo- 
ple. He  offers  a  short,  moving  homily  on 
the  meaning  of  suffering,  and  I  think  of  the 
incongruity  of  it  all:  we  are  here  because  of 
a  poor  14-year-old  girl. 

On  a  rainy  afternoon  I  spend  a  few 
hours  in  a  vaguely  Gothic  building  with  a 
white-and-blue  sign  out  front:  Confessions. 
Before  the  building  is  a  statue  of  St.  John 
Vianney  kneeling.  In  a  narrow  hallway 
people  sit  placidly  on  benches  outside 
doors  that  announce  confessions  in 
English,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch, 
German  and  Italian.  There  are  more 
Germans  than  anyone  else.  Every  few 
minutes  someone  pops  into  my  English 
cubicle  and  asks  hopefully,  "Deatsch?" 

Tuesday,  May  4 

Tomorrow  we  will  return  to  the  States,  so 
I  decide  to  return  to  the  baths  today. 
Inside  is  a  gregarious  attendant  I  have  met 
before,  and  with  a  broad  smile  he  shouts 
out,  "Mon  amir  Amazingly,  the  other  vol- 
unteer spies  my  cassock  and  says,  "You 
are  a  Jesuit?  Then  you  know  my  family." 
When  I  look  confused,  he  says,  "I  am 
Polish  and  my  name  is  Kostka."  So  I  am 
helped  into  the  bath  by  mon  ami  and  a 
member  of  the  family  of  St.  Stanislaus 
Kostka,  one  of  my  Jesuit  heroes. 

In  the  afternoon,  brushing  my  teeth 
in  the  hotel  bathroom,  I  think  that  if 
Mary  were  to  appear  today,  it  would 
probably  would  be  in  a  place  as  unlikely  as 
a  bathroom.  After  all,  the  original  appari- 
tions at  Lourdes  occurred  in  a  filthy  place 


where  pigs  came  to  forage.  When  I  enter 
the  lobby,  an  elderly  man  from  our  group 
asks  to  speak  with  me  about  something 
that  happened  to  him  in  the  baths  this 
morning. 

This  rational  and  sensible  Catholic 
has  come  to  Lourdes  after  a  long  illness. 
(I've  changed  some  of  the  details  here,  but 
not  the  essentials.)  Through  tears  he  says 
that  after  visiting  the  baths,  he  was  in  the 
men's  bathroom  and  heard  a  woman's 
voice  say,  in  a  few  words,  that  his  sins 
were  forgiven.  The  bathroom  was  entire- 
ly empty,  and  there  are  obviously  no 
women  anywhere  near  the  men's  baths  at 
Lourdes. 

Before  coming  to  Lourdes,  he  had 
prayed  for  this  grace.  Despite  a  recent 
confession,  he  still  felt  the  weight  of  his 
sins.  In  response,  I  tell  him  that  there  are 
many  ways  that  God  communicates  with 
us — through  insights,  emotions,  memo- 
ries— and  that  while  people  rarely  report 
this  type  of  experience,  it  is  not  unheard 
of.  Something  similar  represented  a  piv- 
otal event  in  Mother  Teresa's  life.  He  is 
surprised  when  I  say  that  I  was  just  think- 
ing that  a  bathroom  wouldn't  be  such  a 
bad  place  for  a  religious  experience.  And 
though  it's  unexpected,  it  makes  sense:  a 
grace  received  in  a  clear  and  distinct  way 
while  on  pilgrimage.  Besides,  I  say,  your 
sins  really  are  forgiven. 

"What  did  the  voice  sound  like?"  I 
ask.  "Oh,"  he  says,  "very  peaceful." 

Early  the  next  morning,  before  our 
flight  home,  I  make  a  final  visit  to  the 
Grotto.  Even  before  dawn,  there  is  a  Mass 
being  celebrated,  and  pilgrims  are  already 
here,  kneeling  before  the  space,  running 
their  hands  over  the  rock,  praying  the 
Rosary  and  hoping  for  healing,  as  they 
have  been  doing  since  1858. 

An  orange  sun  rises  over  the  basilica, 
and  the  bells  chime  the  first  clear  notes  of 
the  "Lourdes  Hymn"  as  I  cross  the 
square.  H 
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A  Public  and  Private  Life 

By  Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr. 

Public  Affairs.  515p$30 
ISBN  1586482300 

In  this  richly  documented  and  thoroughly 
engaging  memoir,  Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr. 
recalls  his  years  in  Washington  as  a  mem- 
ber of  several  administrations  and  as  a  part- 
ner in  a  powerful  law  firm.  From  this  van- 
tage point  Califano  observed  and  partici- 
pated in  the  national  crises  and  unsettling 
cultural  changes  that  marked  the  1960's 
and  1970's.  But  along  with  a  compelling 
account  ot  the  high  political  drama  of 
those  years,  Califano  also  reflects  on  his 
own  personal  odyssey  as  a  committed 
Catholic,  whose  church  during  those  same 
years  had  launched  a  voyage  into  unchart- 
ed waters  in  the  wake  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  (1962-65). 

Like  many  Americans  of  his  genera- 
tion, Califano  was  attracted  by  the  cam- 
paign and  election  in  1961  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  nation's  first  Catholic  presi- 
dent. After  campaigning  for  Kennedy 
among  Manhattan  Democrats,  he  sought 
and  secured  a  position  in  the  new  Kennedy 
administration  as  a  special  assistant  to 
Cyrus  Vance,  counsel  to  the  Department 
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of  Defense  and  its  formidable  secretary, 
Robert  McNamara.  It  would  be  the  first  of 
a  series  of  challenging  assignments  in  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations. 

As  counsel  to  the  secretary  of  the  Army 
after  Vance  was  named  to  that  post,  and 
later  as  special  assistant  to  McNamara  and 
counsel  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Califano  was  actively  involved  in  a  series  of 
domestic  and  international  crises.  But  it 
was  his  service  in  the  White  House  as  spe- 
cial assistant  for  domestic  affairs  to  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  from  1965  to  1968  that 
was  Califano's  defining  experience  in  gov- 
ernment. Even  while  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  spiraled  downward,  Califano  suc- 
cessfully promoted  L.B.J.'s  domestic 
reforms  through  the  legislative  process. 
He  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  reforms 
of  the  Great  Society  are  accepted  now, 
decades  later,  as  essential  guarantees  of 
access  to  education,  health  care  and 
employment  opportunities  for  all 
American  citizens. 

Califano's  portrait  ol  Johnson  is  cast  in 
heroic  terms;  he  singles  out  the  president's 
courage  as  his  most  striking  personal  qual- 
ity, and  he  looks  back  with  admiration  on 
L.B.J.'s  ability  to  manipulate  individuals 
and,  if  necessary,  dissemble  facts  to  achieve 
great  ends.  As  his  own  misgivings  about 
Vietnam  grew,  Califano  plunged  into  the 
ambitious  program  for  domestic  reform 
that  was  L.B.J.'s  consuming  vision.  He 
resented  the  personal  attacks  on  the  presi- 
dent by  antiwar  protestors,  but  Califano  is 
oddly  silent  about  the  decision-making 
process  that  led  Johnson  to  announce  at 
the  end  of  March  1968  that  he  would  not 
stand  for  re-election  to  a  second  term. 

The  Reviewers 

Joseph  A.  O'Hare,  S.J.,  is  an  associate 
editor  of  America  and  president  of  Regis 
High  School  in  New  York  City. 

Pheme  Perkins  is  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  Boston  College.  Among  her 
numerous  books  on  the  New  Testament  and 
early  Christianity  are  Peter:  Apostle  for  the 
Whole  Church  and  Abraham's  Divided 
Children:  Galatians  and  the  Politics  of  Faith. 
She  is  currently  finishing  a  book  on  the  syn- 
optic Gospels. 

James  S.  Torrens,  S.J.,  is  director  of  the 
Cardinal  Manning  House  of  Prayer  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 
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After  leaving  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, Califano  began  a  long  and  rewarding 
(on  several  levels)  career  as  a  Washington 
lawyer,  drawing  on  relationships  estab- 
lished during  his  serv  ice  in  government  to 
lobby  successfully  on  behalf  of  corporate 
clients,  suffering  only  occasional  misgiv- 
ings about  possible  conflicts  of  interest. 
When  in  1  c> 7 1 ,  he  joined  his  fellow  Holy 
Cross  alumnus,  Edward  Bennett 
Williams,  the  legendary  defense  attorney, 
and  Williams's  partner,  Paul  Connolly,  to 
form  the  new  firm  of  Williams,  Connolly 
and  Califano,  his  life  as  a  Washington 
insider  entered  its  most  satisfying  season, 
in  personal  as  well  as  professional  terms: 
"Ed  and  Paul  were  the  brothers  I  never 
had." 

The  1972  presidential  election  cam- 
paign will  always  be  remembered  for  the 
Watergate  scandal  that  led  Richard  M. 
Nixon  to  resign  the  presidency  just  two 
years  after  he  had  been  elected  in  a  land- 
slide victory.  Califano's  role  in  the  drama 
of  Watergate  illustrates  in  striking  fashion 
the  tide  he  has  chosen  for  his  memoirs.  As 
counsel  first  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  which  sued  the  Nixon  cam- 
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paign,  and  later  for  The  Washington  Post, 
which  sought  to  protect  die  sources  of  its 
reporters,  Califano  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  legal  strategy  that  eventually  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Senate  Watergate 
Committee  and  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor.  At  the  same  time,  as  a 
result  of  personal  relationships  developed 
during  his  years  at  the  Defense 
Department,  Califano  offered  private 
advice  to  Alexander  Butterfield,  the  White 
House  aide  who  would  reveal  the  existence 
of  Nixon's  elaborate  taping  systeni,  and  to 
Alexander  Haig,  Nixon's  chief  of  staff. 
("I'd  tell  the  President  to  burn  the  tapes.") 

In  1976,  after  the  election  of  Jimmy 
Carter,  Califano  returned  to  government 
to  serve  as  the  last  secretary  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfare.  The  Carter  White 
House  proved  to  be  a  far  less  congenial 
environment  for  the  Brooklyn-bom  and 
bred  Califano,  who  was  seen  as  an  outsider 
by  Carter  loyalists.  His  portfolio  as 
H.E.W.  secretary,  however,  gave  Califano 
the  opportunity  to  dedicate  his  consider- 
able energies  to  the  promotion  of  the  kind 
of  domestic  reforms  that  had  been  L.B.J.'s 
agenda  for  the  Great  Society.  But  in  July 
1979  Jimmy  Carter,  after  returning  from 
his  mountain  retreat  to  deplore  the 
"malaise"  afflicting  American  society, 
asked  for  the  resignations  of  all  of  his  cab- 
inet members.  He  accepted  Califano's. 

The  only  child  of  an  Italian-American 
father  and  an  Irish-American  mother, 
educated  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  ele- 
mentary school  and  by  the  Jesuits  in  high 
school  and  college,  Califano  writes  about 
his  struggle  to  understand  and  maintain 
his  commitment  to  his  family  and  his  faith, 
an  account  that  constitutes  an  important 
witness  to  the  strength  and  challenges  of 
contemporary  Catholicism.  As  H.E.W. 
secretary,  Califano  found  himself  negoti- 
ating with  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops  on  policy  issues  connect- 
ed with  family  planning.  Today  Califano 
sees  his  work  as  founding  chairman  and 
president  of  the  National  Center  for 
Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia  University 
in  religious  terms,  using  the  gifts  God  has 
given  him  not  for  private  gain  but  for  the 
public  good. 

Memoirs  can  be  an  occasion  for  set- 
tling scores.  A  veteran  of  close  combat  on 
many  political  battlefields,  Califano 
recounts  his  conflicts  with  various  public 
figures  in  a  candid  and  lively  style.  But  he 


is  never  spiteful  or  small-minded.  Looking 
back  over  an  extraordinary  career,  he 
acknowledges  some  regrets  and  accepts 
responsibility  for  personal  failures,  but  in 
this  season  of  his  life,  Joe  Califano  seems 
at  peace  with  himself  and  grateful  for  the 
life  he  has  led.  His  fellow  citizens  and  his 
fellow  Catholics  should  be  grateful  too. 

Joseph  A.  O'Hare 

The  First 
Families 

The  Many  Faces  of  the 
Church 

A  Study  in  New  Testament 
Ecclesiology 

By  Raymond  F.  Collins 

Crossroad/Herder  &  Herder.  188p  $24.95 

(paperback) 

ISBN  0824521358 

One  might  approach  this  book  as  a  field 
guide  to  the  multiple  species  of  "church"  or 
early  Christian  assembly  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  text  remains  rooted 
in  the  world  of  first-century  Christianity. 
The  Rev.  Raymond  Collins,  professor  of 
New  Testament  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  is  the  author  of  the 
commentaries  1  Corinthians  (Liturgical 
Press,  1999)  and  1  &  2  Timothy  and  Titus 
(Westminster,  2002).  The  former  initiates 
the  metaphorical  tradition  of  understand- 
ing the  church  as  "body  of  Christ."  The  lat- 
ter fixes  the  formal  offices  in  local  churches 
as  bishops  and  deacons  or  presbyters. 

Just  as  familiar  birds  are  often  buried 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  guide,  so 
too  familiar  topics  appear  in  The  Many  Faces 
of  the  Church  only  after  more  foundational 
categories — for  example,  church  as  the 
assembly  of  those  called  by  God  and  as  a 
household  group,  "fictive  family,"  bound  to 
other  members  by  ties  of  love.  Often  the 
men  and  women  referred  to  as  leaders  in 
the  New  Testament  have  no  specific  tide. 
Their  tasks  of  oversight  or  admonishing  or 
evangelizing  serve  the  community  as  a 
whole.  All  believers  can  admonish  and  sup- 
port one  another  in  the  tasks  of  faith  and 
love. 

Discussion  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  ask  readers  to  apply  this  informa- 
tion to  their  own  experiences  of  church  in 
the  21st  century.  Readers  who  pick  up  The 
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"women,"  it  is  necessary  to  look  under  the 
names  of  individual  women  as  well  as  the 
official  index  entry.  Reflection  on  the 


record  of  his  infatuation  with  a  young  mar- 
ried woman  named  Laura  who  crossed  his 
path  now  and  then  but  gave  him  scant 
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Good  leaders  strive  to  be  trustworthy  and  to 
create  institutional  cultures  and  structures  that 
foster  trust  among  their  stakeholders.  Trust 
is  central  to  the  functioning  of  all  spheres  of  life. 
This  interdisciplinary  conference  will  draw 
on  a  wide  variety  of  fields  including  theology, 
philosophy,  business,  politics  and  media. 

The  keynote  speakers  are  Baroness 
Onora  O'Neill,  Principal  of  Newnham 
College  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(England)and  author  of  A  Question  of  Trust; 
Jlirgen  Moltmann.  emeritus  profes- 
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After  leaving-  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, Califano  began  a  long  and  rewarding 
(on  several  levels)  career  as  a  Washington 
lawyer,  drawing  on  relationships  estab- 
lished during  his  service  in  government  to 
lobby  successfully  on  behalf  of  corporate 
clients,  suffering  only  occasional  misgiv- 
ings about  possible  conflicts  of  interest. 
When  in  1971,  he  joined  his  fellow  Holy 
Cross  alumnus,  Edward  Bennett 
Williams,  die  legendary  defense  attorney, 
and  Williams's  partner,  Paul  Connolly,  to 
form  the  new  firm  of  Williams,  Connolly 
and  Califano,  his  life  as  a  Washington 
insider  entered  its  most  satisfying  season, 
in  personal  as  well  as  professional  terms: 
"Ed  and  Paul  were  the  brothers  I  never 
had." 

The  1972  presidential  election  cam- 
paign will  always  be  remembered  for  the 
Watergate  scandal  that  led  Richard  M. 
Nixon  to  resign  the  presidency  just  two 
years  after  he  had  been  elected  in  a  land- 
slide victory.  Califano's  role  in  the  drama 
of  Watergate  illustrates  in  striking  fashion 
die  tide  he  has  chosen  for  his  memoirs.  As 
counsel  first  for  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  which  sued  the  Nixon  cam- 
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given  him  not  for  private  gain  but  for  the 
public  good. 

Memoirs  can  be  an  occasion  for  set- 
tling scores.  A  veteran  of  close  combat  on 
many  political  battlefields,  Califano 
recounts  his  conflicts  with  various  public 
figures  in  a  candid  and  lively  style.  But  he 
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whole.  All  believers  can  admonish  and  sup- 
port one  another  in  the  tasks  of  faith  and 
love. 

Discussion  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  ask  readers  to  apply  this  informa- 
tion to  their  own  experiences  of  church  in 
the  2 1st  century.  Readers  who  pick  up  The 
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Many  Faces  of  the  Church  on  their  own 
rather  than  as  a  text  assigned  for  class  or  as 
a  book-group  project  may  be  disoriented 
by  its  structure.  Since  the  Pauline  episdes 
were  written  before  the  Gospels  and  Acts, 
Father  Collins  opens  with  the  earliest  of 
these,  1  Thessalonians.  He  devotes  six 
chapters  to  language  and  metaphors  used 
for  church  as  well  as  church  organization 
in  letters  by  Paul  and  his  later  associates. 
Then  one  begins  again  with  the  earliest 
Gospel,  Mark,  and  proceeds  through  the 
others.  The  Johannine  letters  and 
Revelation  are  tacked  on  to  the  final  chap- 
ter on  John. 

Collins  omits  some  important  witness- 
es, like  Hebrews,  whose  images  have 
shaped  our  visions  of  liturgical  priesthood, 
or  the  Jewish  Christian  assembly  in  James. 
He  treats  others  only  in  passing,  such  as 
the  church  of  "resident  aliens,"  the  minor- 
ity that  must  endure  verbal  and  other 
forms  of  abuse  in  1  Peter  or  the  vigorous 
opposition  to  both  Roman  imperialism 
and  Christians  who  seek  to  accommodate 
to  the  local  culture  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation.  The  "many"  in  the  book's  title 
should  not  be  confused  with  "all."  This 
book  is  neither  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
New  Testament  ecclesiology  nor  a  distilla- 
tion of  normative  theological  principles. 

Father  Collins's  penultimate  sentence 
indicates  what  the  reader  should  expect  to 
gain  from  working  through  this  material: 
"Ultimately  tire  New  Testament  is  a  mosa- 
ic of  different  images  of  the  church,  not 
only  in  the  various  metaphors  that  are  used 
to  describe  communities  of  believers  but 
also  in  the  different  ways  that  the  inspired 
authors  experienced  and  spoke  of  the 
church."  By  focusing  on  the  Pauline  epis- 
tles, the  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  author  cov- 
ers the  most  familiar  liturgical  texts.  But  he 
asks  readers  to  reflect  on  the  historical  and 
social  context  of  each  writing.  As  a  result, 
such  big  issues  as  the  role  of  women,  the 
forms  of  worship,  church  offices  and  apos- 
tolic (or  Petrine)  leadership  are  discussed 
in  every  chapter. 

A  well-organized  index  of  subjects 
should  assist  those  who  want  to  study  a 
particular  topic.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
"women,"  it  is  necessary  to  look  under  the 
names  of  individual  women  as  well  as  the 
official  index  entry.  Reflection  on  the 


church  as  it  emerges  within  the  household 
patterns  of  ancient  society  binds  a  number 
of  the  chapters  together.  It  reminds  read- 
ers that  the  church  was  not  a  centralized, 
prepackaged  franchise  set  up  by  Jesus,  but 
the  "body  of  Christ"  growing  through  the 
efforts  of  all  its  members.  This  book  is  part 
of  a  series  called  "Companions  to  the  New 
Testament."  But  unlike  other  volumes  in 
the  series,  Many  Faces  lacks  a  bibliography 
of  "Further  Readings."  The  book's  con- 
tent, however,  makes  it  an  excellent  com- 
panion for  a  course  in  ecclesiology  or  for  a 
series  of  parish  discussions. 

Father  Collins  has  provided  just  the 
sort  of  balanced  vision  we  need  as  we  seek 
to  build  up  the  church  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Pheme  Perkins 
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The  Poetry  of  Petrarch 

Translated  by  David  Young 

Farrar,  Straits  and  (inonx.  27~p$y() 
ISBN  0314235325 

Sonnets  to  Orpheus 

By  Rainer  Maria  Rilke 

Bilingual  Edition,  translated  by  Edward 
Snow 

North  Point  Press.  122p  $22 
ISBN 08654761 IX 


With  these  two  books  of  translated  sonnets, 
one  under  its  own  label  and  one  through  a 
subsidiary,  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux  tight- 
ens its  claim  to  a  place  on  the  top  rung  of 
literary  publishers.  The  sonnet  is  about  as 
much  in  vogue  these  days  as  the  gavotte, 
but  we  have  to  admire  the  great  practition- 
ers, especially  Francesco  Petrarca,  who  in 
the  14th  century  set  the  mode  for  centuries 
to  come. 

Petrarch  was  a  scholar  and  a  public 
intellectual.  His  extensive  writing  in  Latin 
served  to  exalt  ancient  Rome  and  its  insti- 
tutions at  the  expense  of  his  own  world.  But 
what  lasted  from  his  pen  was  in  Italian — the 
record  of  his  infatuation  with  a  young  mar- 
ried woman  named  Laura  who  crossed  his 
path  now  and  then  but  gave  him  scant 
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encouragement.  She  is  the  major  topic  of 
317  sonnets  and  49  other  poems,  written 
over  50  years  and  published  as  his 
Canzoniere,  or  Songbook.  Laura  dies  of  the 
Black  Plague  in  1348,  about  halfway 
through  the  sequence,  which  takes  on  a 
darker  tone,  with  admonitions  and  consola- 
tions adopted  from  St.  Augustine,  the 
poet's  literary  conscience. 

The  Canzoniere  is  a  showpiece  of  erotic 
obsession,  concentrating  on  the  eyes,  smile, 
hair  and  gait  of  Laura.  It  is  about  feelings 
undiminished  by  time.  Laura  is  "the  lady 
whom  my  heart  is  always  watching"  (No. 
111).  The  reader  often  wants  to  shake 
Petrarch  for  his  self-pity,  yet  is  drawn  to 
read  on  and  on,  so  inventive  and  sonorous 
are  the  poems,  with  a  standout  never  far 
away. 

David  Young  has  brought  this 
sequence  to  us  in  an  able  and  engaging 


translation.  In  his  introduction,  he  picks 
three  clusters  of  poems  and  walks  us 
through  them  in  an  illuminating  way.  He 
puts  brief,  helpful  information  in  die  mar- 
gins of  poems.  In  translating,  he  hews  close 
to  the  original,  aiming  at  "regularity  of 
meter  without  trying  to  replicate  the  diffi- 
cult rhyme  scheme."  One  misses  the  inter- 
locking rhyme  that  is  the  hallmark  of  son- 
nets, but  in  Petrarch's  case  one  would  try 
catching  it  in  vain. 

The  sonnet  form  that  Petrarch  made 
popular  underwent  some  altering  by 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  who  pre- 
ferred a  witty  rhymed  ending,  but  then  the 
Petrarchan  norms  reasserted  themselves. 
The  sonnet's  subject  matter  widened 
beyond  amorous  concerns.  The  20th  cen- 
tury has  nothing  in  this  genre  as  striking  as 
the  Sonnets  to  Orpheus,  by  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke.  Rilke,  in  German,  works  a  lot  of  vari- 


ations on  the  rhyme  scheme  and  the  length 
of  lines,  which  are  faithfully  reproduced  by 
his  most  recent  translator,  Edward  Snow. 

Rilke  had  been  spending  months  in  a 
Swiss  chateau,  trying  in  vain  to  finish  his 
masterwork,  the  Dnino  Elegies.  He  found 
himself  at  one  point  moved  by  the  death 
from  leukemia  of  19-year-old  Vera  Knoop, 
a  friend  of  his  daughter.  He  had  been  read- 
ing also,  in  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  the 
myth  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  And  he 
had  been  translating  sonnets  by 
Michelangelo.  On  February  2,  1923,  he 
was  taken  by  a  four-day  outpouring  of  26 
sonnets,  written,  he  declares,  more  by  dic- 
tation than  deliberation,  without  even 
changing  a  line.  He  was  able  to  complete 
the  Elegies  soon  after.  Then  came  a  second 
spate  of  sonnets — he  could  hardly  write 
them  down  fast  enough — 29  in  nine  days. 

Orpheus,  who  led  his  beloved  Eurydice 
out  of  the  underworld  only  to  lose  her  in  a 
backward  look,  was  for  Rilke  a  poetic  deity 
attuned  to  the  natural  world.  "He  taught 
animals  their  ear"  (I,  20).  He  is  a  self-for- 
getful singer,  transmuting  sorrow  into  joy. 
Vera  Knoop,  as  a  young  dancer  with  enthu- 
siasm for  everything  on  earth,  did  just  that 
with  her  death,  he  says.  Like  Orpheus, 
whose  voice  lingered  even  as  maenads  tore 
him  apart,  her  death  had  a  lesson:  "Be  a 
ringing  glass  that  shatters  as  it  rings"  (II, 
13). 

Rilke  promotes  a  spirituality  of 
inwardness,  of  attuning  to  the 
Otherworld,  which  he  calls  "a  pure  'out 
there,'"  far  removed  from  rational 
achievements.  "Not  till  a  pure  'out  there'/ 
dispels  boyish  pride/  in  the  power  of 
instruments,"  will  we  genuinely  exist,  or 
be.  There  was  very  much  of  the  child  in 
Rilke,  including  his  admiration  for  flow- 
ers. He  addresses  the  anemone:  "flower- 
muscle,  slowly  pulling  open... until  the 
loud  sky's  polyphonic  light/  comes  pour- 
ing down  into  its  womb."  We  adults,  he 
thinks,  compare  poorly  with  that:  "We 
violent  ones,  we  last  longer./  But  when,  in 
which  of  all  these  lives,/  are  we  finally 
open  and  receivers?" 

One  can  glimpse  in  the  above  lines  the 
elegance  of  Edward  Snow's  translation, 
with  its  high  degree  of  accuracy.  He  does 
not  try  duplicating  the  rhyme  and  asso- 
nance of  Rilke — faithfulness  to  meaning  is 
enough  of  a  challenge — but  he  makes 
accessible  these  orphic  and  entrancing 
poems.  James  S.Torrens 
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Classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with  your 
current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions  (January 
and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided  indepen- 
dent study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in  pastoral 
supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  more 
information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
782 16;  Ph:  (2 10)  341  -1 366;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfrn. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR,  St.  John  Center  for  Youth  and  Family. 
The  Archdiocese  of  Detroit  is  seeking  an  experi- 
enced administrator  to  manage  the  St.  John 
Center  for  Youth  and  Family  located  in 
Plymouth,  Mich.,  a  western  suburb  of  Detroit. 
The  director  will  be  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment, planning,  communication  and  implementa- 
tion of  sponsored  programs,  conferences,  retreats 
and  workshops  offered  at  St.  John  Center.  The 
successful  candidate  will  possess  strong  interper- 
sonal, communication  and  decision-making  skills 
and  proven  organizational  and  administrative- 
/management  experience.  A  degree  in  religious 
studies,  preferably  with  an  advanced  degree  in 
theology  would  be  ideal.  The  individual  must  also 
be  well  grounded  in  the  magisterium  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith. 

We  offer  a  full  package  of  excellent  benefits. 
Send  a  resume  and  letter  of  interest  to:  Human 
Resources,  1234  Washington  Blvd.,  Detroit,  MI 
48228;  fax:  (313)  237-5791;  e-mail:  jobs@aod.org. 
E.O.E. 

DIRECTOR    OF    ADVOCACY    FOR  AFRICA. 

Franciscans  International,  a  U.N.-affiliated  non- 
governmental organization,  seeks  a  full-time 
Director  of  Advocacy  for  Africa.  The  director  will 
advocate  for  Africa  concerns  within  the  U.N.  and 
the  Franciscan  family,  help  Franciscans  in  Africa 
network  with  U.N.  and  other  international  agen- 
cies and  develop  capacity-building  opportunities 
to  respond  effectively  to  urgent  social  needs. 
Qualifications:  expertise  in  workshop  develop- 
ment/training; experience  with  team-building, 
fundraising  and  other  technical  assistance;  famil- 
iarity with  Africa  issues/communities;  experience 
with  U.N.  and  other  international  agencies; 
appreciation  for  Franciscan  spirituality  and 
Catholic  social  teaching;  computer/Internet  liter- 
acy; excellent  (English)  communication  skills.  A 
command  of  French  and  a  graduate  degree  are 
desirable.  This  N.Y.C.-based  position  starts  Nov. 
1,  2004.  Send  complete  resume,  writing  sample 


and  salary  requirements  to:  David  B.  Couturier, 
O.F.M.Cap.,  30  Gedney  Park  Drive,  White 
Plains,  NY  10605,  USA;  e-mail:  davecout 
@aol.com. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LAY  MINISTRY  AND  CATE- 
CHESIS.  The  Diocese  of  Altoona-Johnstown  is 
seeking  a  person  to  fill  the  new  position  of 
Director  of  Lay  Ministry  and  Catechesis.  The 
Director  will  promote  a  deeper  awareness  of  the 
church's  mission  to  evangelize,  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  of  cat- 
echesis, provide  opportunities  for  the  spiritual 
formation  of  the  laity  and  provide  resources  for 
the  training  of  laity  for  various  positions  of  ser- 
vant leadership.  Requirements  include:  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the  church's  mission 
to  evangelize,  catechize  and  serve;  a  master's 
degree  in  theology,  divinity,  religious  education 
or  pastoral  ministry;  several  years  of  experience 
at  the  parish  or  diocesan  level;  and  organization- 
al, administrative,  leadership  and  pedagogical 
skills.  For  additional  information,  or  if  you 
would  like  to  send  a  resume,  please  write  to: 
Search  Committee,  Diocese  of  Altoona- 
Johnstown,  126  Logan  Blvd.,  Hollidaysburg,  PA 
16648. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RETREAT  CENTER,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Roman  Catholic  priest  or  religious  sister  or  broth- 
er; general  administration  and  P.R./promotion, 
fundraising,  opportunity  to  work  in  team  to  create 
new  programs.  Master's  degree  in  spirituality  or 
equivalent  and  experience  in  retreat  work 
required.  Review  of  resumes  will  begin  immedi- 
ately. Send  resume  before  Sept.  1  to:  Queen  of 
Angels  Retreat  Center,  P.O.  Box  2026,  Saginaw, 
MI  48605;  e-mail:  qofangels@juno.com. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Ministry  Leadership 
Center.  In  February  2004  five  Catholic  health  care 
systems  serving  in  the  western  Linked  States  for- 
mally established  the  Ministry  Leadership  Center 
to  better  enable  their  senior  executives  to  strength- 
en the  distinctive  Catholic  mission,  culture  and 
identity  of  their  health  care  facilities  and  related 
ministries.  The  Ministry  Leadership  Center  seeks 
to  recruit  an  Executive  Director  who  will  be 
responsible  for  establishing  and  leading  the 
Ministry  Leadership  Center,  as  well  as  for  its  over- 
all performance.  The  Ministry  Leadership  Center 


will  be  located  at  the  offices  of  the  Alliance  of 
Catholic  Health  Care,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Nominations,  applications  and  requests  for  addi- 
tional information  should  be  directed  to  the 
Ministry  Leadership  Center's  consultants:  Jack 
Schlosser  and  Michael  Corey,  c/o  Felicia  Pickens 
Spencer  Stuart;  e-mail:  fpickens@spencer- 
stuart.com. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  National  Association 
ot  Church  Personnel  Administrators 
(N.A.C.P.A.),  which  is  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment and  promotion  of  just  personnel  practices 
rooted  in  Gospel  values,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
and  dynamic  individual  to  lead  and  administer  the 
organization.  Qualifications:  five  years'  proven 
administration  experience  in  a  management  posi- 
tion; demonstrated  strategic  planning,  marketing, 
grant-writing  and  public  relations  skills;  ability-  to 
work  with  volunteer  board  and  committees  as  well 
as  other  national  organizations  and  church-relat- 
ed groups;  master's  degree  or  equivalent  in  relat- 
ed field;  experience  in  managing/administering  a 
membership  organization  preferred.  Frequent 
nationwide  travel  required.  A  possible  change  in 
the  geographic  location  of  the  national  office  is 
being  explored.  Applicants  must  be  Roman 
Catholic  and  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
church  and  its  structures.  Position  to  begin  Jan.  3, 
2005.  Please  send  letter  of  interest  and  resume  by 
Sept.  15,  2004,  to:  Search  Committee,  c/o 
N.A.C.P.A.,  100  E.  Eighth  St,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45202;  e-mail:  hmanser@nacpa.org. 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Special  weekend 
retreat  with  Margaret  Picha,  S.S.N.D.,  and 
Michael  Laratonda,  F.M.S.,  Oct.  29-31:  "Living 
With  Balance:  Life  in  Abundance." 
Presentations,  quiet  time,  prayer  and  discussion, 
feature  film  on  retreat  theme.  For  further  infor- 
mation and  special  flyer,  call  (845)  928-2213; 
fax:  (845)  928-9437;  bethanyretreat@frontier- 
net.net.  Visit  our  Web  site:  www.rc- 
net/newyork/bethany. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


"Telling  the  Parables"  Seminar 

Preaching,  Teaching  &  Praying  the  Lectionary 
from  Advent  through  Epiphany 

Priestfield,  WV  (October  12-14,  2004) 
Albuquerque,  NM  (November  16-18,  2004) 

with  Robert  Bela  Wilhelm,  Th.D. 

Founder,  School  of  Sacred  Storytelling 
Author,  Lectionary  Storybook 

Storyfest  Ministry:  phone:  800-277-7035  e-mail:  storyfest@mac.com 

complete  details  at:  www.storyfest.com 
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Letters 


Stark  Reality 

Thank  you  for  printing  the  picture  with 
die  caption  "Mother  feeds  malnourished 
child"  in  Signs  of  die-  Times  on  July  5. 1 
simply  stopped  and  stared,  disturbed 
and  saddened.  1  laving  breast-fed  all 
three  of  my  children,  I  want  to  cry  with 
and  for  the  mother  in  the  picture,  know- 
ing she  is  not  providing  the  milk  that 
every  ounce  (if  her  mind,  body  and  soul 
w  ants  to  produce  for  her  child.  I  was 
disappointed  in  myself  for  daily  agoniz- 
ing over  what  food  to  make  for  dinner, 
rather  than  simply  being  grateful  that  I 
even  have  food  available.  As  disturbing 
as  the  picture  is,  I'll  put  it  on  our  fridge, 
next  to  our  kids'  artwork,  made  in  their 
secure  little  world.  It  will  call  me  to 
gratefulness  and  humility. 

Thanks,  America,  for  showing  and 
reminding  me  of  the  stark  reality  hun- 
gry breast-feeding  mothers  and  their 
children  face  daily. 

Amy  Giorgio 
Hartington,  Neb. 

The  Real  Culprit 

I  read  with  interest  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Greeley's  analysis  of  our  half-empty 
Catholic  churches  (6/7).  But  I  believe 
that  the  real  culprit  is  the  failure  of  the 
church  in  its  teaching  mission  to  con- 
vince the  faithful  that  the  Sunday  liturgy 
is  such  an  important  element  of  our 


faith  life  that  they  choose  to  be  there.  In 
that  scenario,  moral  obligation  becomes 
irrelevant.  I  see  very  little  evidence  of 
any  attempt  to  mend  this  failure. 

Thomas  W.  Ricard 
Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Sincere,  Informed  Conscience 

In  "Caught  Between  God  and  Caesar," 
(6/28)  Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.  gives  a 
self- portrayal  of  a  Catholic  in  public  life 
acting  from  convictions  of  conscience. 
It  is  an  anecdotal  snapshot  from  his 
recent  book,  Inside:  A  Public  and  Private 
Life.  There  he  describes  how  he  drew 
upon  many  resources  to  test  his  person- 
al conscience  as  he  confronted  new 
moral  situations,  when  as  a  Catholic  he 
wanted  to  be  true  to  his  faith  and  also 
to  his  commitment  to  his  government. 
He  relied  upon  his  family  upbringing, 
his  Catholic  education  up  through  Holy 
Cross  College,  discussions  with  his 
peers,  study  and  reading,  and  consulta- 
tion with  moral  theologians  and  bish- 
ops. His  is  an  example  of  developing 
and  testing  a  sincere,  informed  con- 
science. From  the  convictions  of  such  a 
conscience  he  felt  free  to  make  deci- 
sions confidently  as  a  Catholic.  The 
words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  come  to 
mind  from  his  encyclical  The  Splendor  of 
Truth:  "The  authority  of  the  church, 


when  she  pronounces  on  moral  ques- 
tions, in  no  way  undermines  the  free- 
dom of  conscience  of  Christians." 

Mr.  Califano  cites  an  example  from 
his  time  as  chief  aid  to  President 
Johnson  formulating  legislative  pro- 
grams for  the  poor.  The  president 
wanted  to  avoid  public  criticism  from 
Catholic  bishops  over  the  inclusion  of 
birth  control  in  legislation.  Califano 
contacted  me  because  I  was  at  the  time 
assistant  general  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  conference.  On  reading  his 
article,  I  discovered  that  this  was  Mr. 
Califano's  first  political  negotiation  with 
the  hierarchy.  It  was  not  his  last,  and  it 
started  a  lifelong  friendship  between  us. 

He  speaks  of  us  "crafting  an  uneasy 
truce."  Truce  is  not  the  best  word.  It 
connotes  a  sort  of  cessation  of  attacks,  a 
political  maneuver.  In  fact,  at  that  time 
(1966)  the  president  and  the  bishops 
had  a  common  vision,  namely,  to  stir  up 
in  the  American  people  a  preferential 
attention  to  the  poor.  He  was  develop- 
ing his  Great  Society,  and  the  bishops 
were  beginning  to  implement  the 
Second  Vatican  Council. 

President  Johnson  was  adamant 
about  not  denying  birth  control  to  poor 
women  who  wanted  it,  a  yellow  flag  for 
the  bishops.  He  was  also  insistent  on 
channeling  educational  assistance  to  all 
poor  children  no  matter  what  school 
they  attended,  even  parochial  ones,  a 
yellow  flag  for  those  concerned  with 
separation  of  church  and  state.  For  us  at 
the  bishops'  conference  it  was  also  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  deal  with  such  a 
mix  of  issues  in  good  legislation.  The 
church  should  be  involved  in  the  public 
forum  to  lend  its  voice  on  social  justice 
for  the  poor.  At  the  same  time,  the 
church  must  recognize  its  own  limits  in 
the  public  forum  in  a  pluralistic  society. 
At  certain  times  and  on  certain  issues,  it 
is  permissible  to  tolerate  some  undesir- 
able aspects  of  overall  good  legislation. 
(It  should  be  noted  that  abortion  was 
then  still  only  a  state  issue  and  therefore 
not  yet  in  federal  legislation.)  In  the 
context  of  our  discussion,  our  task  was 
to  craft  language  that  would  avoid 
unnecessary  public  skirmishes.  That  was 
done.  From  both  perspectives,  con- 
science was  followed  and  good  legisla- 
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article  on  evangelicals  notes  how  suc- 
cess is  rooted  in  simple  and  successful 
programming  that  requires  relatively 
short  preparation.  Mr.  Greg  Kandra's 
formation  for  the  diaconate  requires 
lengthy  years  of  study  and  courses  on 
anthropology,  among  other  topics. 
While  no  one  would  deny  that  careful 
screening  of  candidates  is  important — 
indeed  essential — it  seems  that  we  con- 
tinue to  demand  years  of  study,  when 
our  competition  is  highly  successful 
using  simple  and  practical  means  of 
preparation. 

(Rev.)  Cyril  D.  Edwards 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Experience  of  Wonder 

Thanks  to  Greg  Kandra  for  his  reflec- 
tion on  the  Rite  of  Candidacy  for  the 
permanent  diaconate  (7/19).  Only  one 
month  has  passed  since  my  ordination 
as  deacon  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Kandra 
that  upon  his  ordination,  he  will  experi- 
ence the  same  wonder  that  James 
Martin,  S.J.,  describes  in  his  reflection 
in  the  same  issue. 

I  have  just  returned  from  preaching 
at  the  vigil  Mass  on  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  at  my  parish,  St. 
Brendan  in  Los  Angeles.  You  can't  get 
any  better  material  than  this!  My  truck 
is  filled  with  soft  drinks  for  tomorrow's 
interfaith  picnic  honoring  people  who 
were  recently  homeless  but  now  have 
homes  and  jobs.  After  Mass,  I  offered  a 
little  prayer  for  the  gang  members  I  vis- 
ited yesterday  in  Men's  Central  Jail 
downtown  as  I  pulled  up  to  a  home 
where  I  was  bringing  Communion  to 
an  elderly  man  with  Parkinson's  disease, 
surrounded  by  loving  family  members. 
How  his  face  brightened  when  I  held 
the  host  before  him  and  said,  "Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God...."  And  tomorrow  I 
will  celebrate  my  first  baptisms.  Come 
Monday  I  will  continue  the  day-to-day 
business  of  earning  my  own  living. 

It  doesn't  get  any  better  than  this 
for  a  public  relations  executive  turned 
Web  developer.  Mr.  Kandra  has  many 
wonderful  things  to  look  forward  to. 

And  God  bless  the  wives  of  the  dea- 
cons. These  remarkable  women  of  faith 
go  through  years  of  preparation  with 
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tion  resulted. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Califano  also 
expresses  the  hope  that  Catholic  bish- 
ops will  not,  in  his  words,  "play  the 
eucharistic  card  to  press  Catholic  politi- 
cians to  toe  the  pro-life  (or  any  other) 
church  line."  He  supports,  rightly, 
Catholic  public  figures  and  politicians 
in  exercising  their  own  conscience  on 
both  political  decisions  and  the  recep- 
tion of  holy  Communion.  To  that  I 
would  add  that  such  Catholic  public  fig- 
ures might  take  a  page  from  Mr. 
Califano's  book  and  describe  how  they 
might  have  gone  through  developing  a 
sincere  and  informed  conscience  with 
which  to  test  their  Catholic  convictions. 
It  is  not  adequate  simply  to  dismiss  one 
principle,  for  example,  protection  of  the 
life  of  the  unborn,  by  invoking  another, 
for  example,  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  to  justify  publicly  proclaimed 
positions.  A  public  figure,  especially  a 
political  figure  making  public  talks  that 
address  moral  questions,  should  be  able 
to  explain  the  development  of  a  sincere, 
informed  conscience,  whether  the  audi- 
ence agrees  with  the  conclusions  or  not. 

(Most  Rev.)  Francis  T.  Hurley 
Archbishop  Emeritus 
Anchorage,  Ala. 

Blessed  by  Generosity 

"Living  With  My  Sisters,"  by  Jeffrey  J. 
Guhin,  (7/19)  was  a  refreshing  reflec- 
tion on  the  life  of  women  religious 
today. 

During  the  2003-4  academic  year, 
the  religious  sisters  in  my  local  commu- 
nity shared  life  with  another  Dominican 
volunteer.  The  experience  was  pro- 
found. Our  volunteer's  passion  for  jus- 
tice, her  wonderful  sense  of  humor  and 
boundless  energy  inspired  us. 

Thanks  to  all  the  young  women  and 
men  who  give  of  themselves  as  volun- 
teers. We  are  all  blessed  by  their  gen- 
erosity! 

Margaret  C.  Kavanagh,  O.P. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Not  Enlightened 

In  his  article,  "The  Threat  of  Same-Sex 
Marriage"  (6/7),  Msgr.  Robert 
Sokolowski  writes:  "The  end  of  mar- 
riage is  procreation"  and  "Sexuality  has 


as  its  end  the  procreation  of  children...." 
These  apparently  self-evident  state-  1 
ments  have  traditionally  been  used  as 
the  major  premise  of  a  syllogism  to 
show  that  contraception  is  against  the 
natural  law  and  therefore  always  evil. 
The  basis  of  this  premise  is  related  to 
the  obvious  function  of  sexuality,  which 
humans  share  with  other  animals.  The 
next  step  is  to  conclude  that  the  only 
moral  way  to  avoid  conception,  aside 
from  total  abstinence,  is  to  use  the 
monthly  ovarian  cycle  which  is  also 
common  to  other  animals.  It  is  the 
same  cycle  that  the  farmer  uses  to  let 
the  bull  into  the  barnyard,  but  in 
reverse.  The  problem  with  this  whole 
argument  is  that  the  major  premise  is 
incorrect  when  applied  to  human 
beings. 

The  end  of  marriage  is  the  sanctifi- 
cation  and  salvation  of  the  married  cou- 
ple. The  command  of  Jesus  to  love  oth- 
ers as  we  love  ourselves  is  a  tall  order,  as 
anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  intimacy  of 
a  marriage  relationship  knows.  The 
process  of  loving  another  in  all  aspects 
of  his  or  her  personality  is  truly  daunt- 
ing. Marriage  presents  the  opportunity 
and  challenge  in  a  relationship  like  no 
other.  Raising  children  affects  each 
partner  to  the  core,  providing  an  impe- 
tus to  emotional  and  spiritual  growth, 
which  at  the  same  time  can  be  extreme- 
ly draining. 

The  end  of  married  sexuality  is  the 
expression  of  love,  support  and  the  reaf- 
firmation of  that  commitment  which  is 
the  foundation  of  their  relationship.  It 
also  provides  the  possibility  of  coau- 
thoring,  with  the  Father,  new  life  in  this 
world. 

What  effect  same-sex  marriage  will 
have  on  heterosexual  marriage  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  was  not  particularly 
enlightened  by  the  article,  which  I  think 
is  based  on  a  faulty  understanding  of 
marriage  and  human  sexuality. 

Arthur  J.  Connors 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Roots  of  Success 

It  is  interesting  that  the  articles 
"Lessons  From  Evangelicals"  and  "The 
Road  to  the  Diaconate"  are  on  consecu- 
tive pages  in  your  issue  of  July  19.  The 
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The  Word 


All  God's  People 

Twenty-first  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Aug.  22,  2004 

Readings:  Is  66:18-22;  Ps  117:1-2;  Heb  12:5-7,  11-13;  Lk  13:22-30 


Praise  the  Lord,  nil  you  nations  (Ps  117:1) 

AS  SURPRISING  as  it  may  seem, 
one  of  the  most  unsettling  of 
the  divine  characteristics  is 
God's  universal  concern  for  the 
people  of  the  world.  The  very  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  Israel  reveal  the  concept  of  a 
patron  God  who  led  a  chosen  people, 
protected  them  and  blessed  them  with 
peace  and  prosperity.  But  this  God  was 
considered  the  special  patron  of  Israel, 
not  of  the  entire  world.  The  other  nations 
had  their  own  gods  to  care  for  them. 
Gradually,  as  ancient  Israel's  concept  of 
God  developed  and  expanded,  the  univer- 
sal scope  of  God's  love  and  care  became 
clear.  They  came  to  see  that  God  is  con- 
cerned with  the  happiness  and  salvation  of 


their  husbands.  They  know  the  rites, 
some  can  preach  better  than  their  hus- 
bands, and  they  are  humbly  committed 
to  a  church  that  all  too  often  will  not 
recognize  their  gifts. 

In  my  class  of  12  new  deacons  there 
were  two  physicians,  a  public-relations 
executive,  a  garment  industry  executive 
turned  gardener,  a  vice  president  of  a 
mechanical  engineering  company,  an 
aerospace  company  executive,  a  parish 
business  manager  and  a  retired  deputy 
sheriff,  among  others.  They  ranged  in  age 
from  the  minimum  canonical  age  to  the 
maximum.  Single  and  married,  Latino, 
Anglo,  African  American  and  Korean,  gay 
and  straight — we  new  deacons  for  Los 
Angeles  are  the  new  face  of  the  clergy. 
Each  year,  more  parishes  like  St.  Brendan 
get  their  first  deacon.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  welcome  and  enthusiasm  among  these 
parishioners  is  overwhelming. 

There  is  no  vocations  shortage  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  We  have  lay  and 
diaconal  vocations  sprouting  up  every- 


all.  Today's  readings  underscore  this  uni- 
versal concern. 

This  divine  characteristic  is  unsettling 
to  some  because  it  seems  to  challenge  the 
concept  of  a  "chosen  people."  After  all, 
what  is  the  point  of  being  chosen,  if  you 
cannot  boast  of  God's  special  care?  The 
reading  from  Isaiah  answers  this  question. 
It  states  that  the  "chosen"  have  been 
called  so  that  they  might  be  sent  "to  the 
distant  coastlands  that  have  never  heard 
of  my  fame,  or  seen  my  glory;  and  they 
shall  proclaim  my  glory  among  the 
nations."  This  means  that  the  chosen 
people  have  been  chosen,  not  merely  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  others. 

The  Gospel  reveals  a  slightly  different 

 Letters  

where,  even  more  than  my  archdiocese 
can  handle.  Our  Diaconate  Formation 
Office  is  faced  with  tough  choices  on 
whom  they  can  accept,  given  their  lim- 
ited resources.  So  where  are  the  priestly 
vocations?  God  only  knows.  Let  us  not 
bemoan  the  loss  of  the  status  quo,  but 
look  gratefully  to  the  future  God  is  set- 
ting before  us. 

Welcome,  Mr.  Kandra.  Your  ordi- 
nation day  will  be  here  before  you  know 
it,  and  the  church  will  welcome  you 
with  open  arms. 

(Deacon)  Eric  Stoltz 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Resource  Allocation 

Thank  you  for  publishing  "Does  Father 
Have  an  Accent"  (7/19),  by  Jose-Luis 
Salazar,  S.J.  It  is  a  brilliant,  deft  and  very 
gende  correction  of  the  article  by  the 
Rev.  Willard  F.  Jabusch  in  the  Feb.  1 6 
issue.  Both  pieces  are  thought-provoking, 
although  surely  Father  Salazar  sees  the 
big  picture  more  clearly. 


perspective  on  the  notion  of  being  cho- 
sen. Its  focus  is  on  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Some  of  the  people  at  the 
time  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  presumed  that 
since  they  belonged  to  the  chosen  people, 
they  would  automatically  have  access  to 
the  long-awaited  kingdom  of  God.  This 
kingdom  was  understood  as  a  promised 
realm  that  brought  to  fulfillment  all  their 
religious  hopes  and  dreams.  Jesus  quickly 
alters  their  presumption.  He  insists  that  if 
they  have  not  been  faithful  to  their  call  as 
chosen  people,  they  will  be  denied 
entrance.  And  who  will  occupy  the  places 
they  thought  would  be  theirs?  Outsiders. 

These  two  passages  provide  challenges 
for  us  as  well.  Our  baptism  conferred  on  us 
the  responsibility  of  witnessing  to  the 
entire  world  the  glory  of  God.  People  of 
every  religious  faith  should  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize God's  goodness  in  the  way  we  live 
our  lives  and  interact  with  them.  This  is 
particularly  important  today,  when  there  is 
such  animosity  among  people  of  differing 
faiths.  This  interfaith  challenge  may  well 
be  the  narrow  gate  through  which  we  must 
pass,  if  we  hope  to  sit  at  the  table  in  God's 
kingdom. 


I  have  some  grave  concerns  about 
"imported  priests,"  but  none  whatsoever 
concerning  accented  English  and  the  like. 
I  am  concerned  about  an  ecclesiastical 
version  of  the  brain  drain.  By  that  I  mean 
that  the  wealth  and  other  resources  of  the 
American  church  act  as  a  magnet  to  pull 
clergy  from  areas  that  have  greater  need. 
Within  the  United  States  this  phe- 
nomenon is  evident  in  the  attraction  of 
the  sunbelt  states.  Florida  is  a  great  bene- 
ficiary of  this  phenomenon.  I  have  many 
times  attended  Mass  here  with  four 
priests  concelebrating.  Usually  three  have 
been  foreign-born.  One  such  Mass  coin- 
cided with  the  announcement  of  massive 
parish  closings  in  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where. There  are  good  reasons  for  elder- 
ly priests  to  seek  a  benign  climate.  God 
knows  they  deserve  it.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  however,  resource  allocation 
remains  one  of  the  troublesome  areas  of 
our  church. 

Charles  F.  O'Brien 
Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 
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Blowhards 


Twenty-second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Aug.  29,  2004 

Readings:  Sir  3:17-18,  20,  28-29;  Ps  68:4^7,  10-11;  Heb  12:18-19,  22-24;  Lk  14:1,  7-14 
Conduct  your  affairs  with  humility  (Sir  3:1 7) 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  IT  in  the 
world  today,  you  have  to  advertise.  If 
you  have  a  product  to  sell  or  a  service 
to  offer,  you  must  make  it  known — 
and  you  must  brag  about  it.  "We  have 
what  no  one  else  has."  "Ours  is  bigger  and 
better  and  lasts  longer."  "We  can  do  what 
no  one  else  can  do."  "We  are  more  reli- 
able." Face  it:  a  humble  attitude  will  prob- 
ably not  make  you  Number  One.  Does 
this  mean  that  we  should  not  advertise, 
that  we  should  not  extol  the  benefits  of 
what  we  might  have  to  offer?  No,  it  sim- 
ply means  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
humble  in  such  circumstances. 

The  parable  that  Jesus  tells  condemns 
not  excellence  but  arrogance.  It  demon- 
strates how  people  who  assume  places  of 
honor  risk  having  to  relinquish  them  in 
favor  of  someone  more  distinguished. 
Instead  of  proudly  glorying  in  their  own 
importance,  they  are  shamed.  Among  the 
followers  of  the  one  who  in  his  humanity 
emptied  himself  of  the  privileges  of  divin- 
ity, there  is  no  place  for  an  "I  am  better 
than  you"  attitude.  We  may  indeed  have 
an  abundance  of  material  possessions  or  a 
fine  education  or  exceptional  talent.  Still, 


these  do  not  mean  that  we  are  superior  to 
others.  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  would 
do  well  to  heed  the  admonition  of  Sirach: 
"Humble  yourself  the  more,  the  greater 
you  are." 

There  is  another  way  in  which  we  try 
to  impress  others  with  our  importance;  it 
is  by  doing  the  right  things  and  associating 
with  important  people.  We  want  to  be 
known  as  having  read  the  right  books,  as 
frequenting  the  right  places,  as  being 
invited  to  the  right  parties.  And  equally 
significant  is  the  fact  that  influential  peo- 
ple come  to  our  parties.  We  deceive  our- 
selves when  we  think  that  any  of  this 
makes  us  important.  Though  Jesus  does 
not  say  anything  about  reading  books  or 
visiting  places,  what  he  says  about  parties 
clearly  addresses  this  matter:  "Invite  the 
poor,  the  crippled,  the  lame,  the  blind." 
Invite  those  whose  presence  cannot 
enhance  your  prestige,  those  who  cannot 
repay  you  in  kind. 

So  much  of  our  time  and  energy  is 
wasted  in  trying  to  convince  others  of  our 
importance.  Besides,  most  of  us  will  not  be 
featured  in  the  society  pages  regardless  of 
what  we  do.  Jesus  points  to  what  is  really 
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of  value,  and  that  is  caring  for  those  in 
need  of  our  help.  And  isn't  this  what  so 
many  of  us  do  anyway?  We  care  for  fami- 
ly members  and  friends  and  neighbors;  we 
offer  our  time  and  whatever  resources  we 
can  to  soup  kitchens  and  clothing  drives; 
we  join  walks  and  runs  in  support  of  wor- 
thy causes.  We  are  just  ordinary  people 
attentive  to  others  in  ordinary  ways  that; 
are  really  extraordinary.  In  such  situations,  i 
we  do  not  claim  places  of  honor;  we  do  not ; 
insist  on  special  recognition.  Rather,  we £ 
genuinely  conduct  our  affairs  in  humility.  ' 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 


•  How  do  you  witness  to  the  universal 
love  of  God  to  those  who  embrace  a 
different  faith? 

•  How  might  you  be  more  attentive  to 
those  who  are  genuinely  needy? 

•  Do  at  least  one  act  of  kindness  that 
will  be  unobserved  by  others. 
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Of  Many  Things 


EVERYONE  RECOGNIZES  that 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis  in  the 
Catholic  Church  was  not 
caused  only  by  the  sinful 
failures  of  individual  priests;  it  was 
also  caused  by  the  failure  of  a  number 
of  bishops  to  deal  appropriately  with 
these  priests.  There  were  not  just  per- 
sonal failures;  there  were  also  person- 
nel policy  failures.  In  any  other  insti- 
tution, the  failures  of  these  bishops  in 
dealing  with  the  crisis  would  be 
described  as  failures  in  management. 

Seminaries  do  not  train  priests  to 
be  managers,  despite  the  fact  that  as 
pastors,  let  alone  as  bishops,  they  will 
be  required  to  deal  with  committees, 
budgets,  buildings  and  staffs.  In  the 
old  days,  priests  would  learn  these 
practical  skills  as  associate  pastors, 
working  tor  years  under  older  and 
experienced  pastors.  Today,  priests  are 
often  made  pastors  shortly  after  ordi- 
nation; and  in  any  case,  the  authoritar- 
ian management  techniques  thev 
might  have  learned  from  an  older  pas- 
tor would  be  counterproductive  in 
today's  more  participatory  culture. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, there  was  litde  the  clergy  could 
learn  about  management  from  an  une- 
ducated, working-class  laity.  Today, 
Catholic  lay  men  and  women  are  in 
the  management  and  boardrooms  of 
almost  every  major  corporation  in  the 
country.  They  are  C.E.O.'s,  finance 
officers,  partners,  chairs  of  boards, 
management  consultants  and  other 
high-ranking  professionals.  Can  these 
professionals  help  the  church  get  its 
management  act  together? 

In  the  City7  of  Brotherly  Love  on 
July  9,  about  175  Catholic  lay  leaders 
gathered  with  some  bishops  to  discuss 
church  management.  The  two-day 
meeting  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School  was 
organized  by  Geoffrey  T.  Boisi,  for- 
merly vice  chairman  of  JPMorgan 
Chase.  He  brought  together  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  talent, 
including  top  C.E.O.'s  of  business 
and  financial  institutions,  presidents 
of  universities  and  experts  in  manage- 
ment, finance  and  human  resources. 
Frederick  W.  Gluck,  formerly  man- 
aging director  of  McKinsey  and 
Company,  estimated  that  if  the 


church  had  to  pay  for  the  advice  from 
this  group,  the  billable  hours  would 
be  around  $1  million. 

Although  no  one  argued  that  the 
church  should  be  viewed  as  a  busi- 
ness, everyone  agreed  that  there  are 
aspects  of  the  church  that  are  analo- 
gous to  a  business.  Both  have  budgets 
and  personnel  and  need  to  plan  how 
to  accomplish  their  goals.  So  there 
was  much  talk  at  the  meeting  about 
strategic  planning,  financial  adminis- 
tration and  human  resource  manage- 
ment as  ways  to  further  the  mission  of 
the  church.  Businesses  that  succeed,  it 
was  noted,  pay  attention  to  the  desires 
and  needs  of  their  customers.  And 
while  parishioners  are  not  exactly  cus- 
tomers (any  more  than  they  are 
sheep),  the  parish  that  makes  them 
welcome  and  empowered  is  a  success- 
ful parish. 

Many  of  the  lay  participants  were 
novices  in  their  understanding  of 
church  law,  organization  and  culture. 
They  were  surprised  that  the  power 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  was  so  limited  and 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
binding  decisions  on  the  national 
level.  The  lack  of  regular  perfor- 
mance evaluations  of  personnel,  espe- 
cially of  priests,  also  surprised  them. 

But  there  was  also  a  willingness  to 
work  at  improving  current  structures 
within  the  church,  especially  finance 
and  pastoral  councils  in  dioceses  and 
parishes.  These  structures  allow  for 
lay  input  in  the  financial  and  pastoral 
life  of  the  church.  How  to  make  them 
work  better  is  of  interest  to  both  bish- 
ops and  laity. 

The  meeting,  called  "The  Church 
in  America  Leadership  Roundtable 
2004,"  may  mark  a  new  direction  in 
lay-episcopal  cooperation.  The  posi- 
tive response  of  the  bishops  who 
attended  the  conference  makes  one 
hope  that  other  bishops  will  be  recep- 
tive to  such  input  from  the  laity.  This 
national  meeting  could  be  replicated 
in  dioceses,  where  local  laity  could 
advise  bishops  on  dealing  with  specific 
local  issues.  In  the  meantime,  the 
results  of  the  meeting  are  being  collat- 
ed and  the  presentations  will  be  made 
available  in  both  print  and  DVT). 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

The  Political 
Season 

The  conventional  wisdom  about  presi- 
dential election  campaigns  is  that  the 
American  voting  public  does  not  begin  to 
pay  attention  until  after  the  Labor  Day 
weekend.  For  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  the  candidates  have  been  clearly  identified 
long  in  advance  of  the  national  conventions  in  which  they 
will  be  officially  nominated  by  their  parties,  the  Democrats 
in  Boston  at  the  end  of  July  and  the  Republicans  in  New 
York  at  the  end  of  August.  Both  conventions  will  be  care- 
hilly  orchestrated  by  party  leaders  and  their  media  consul- 
tants to  demonstrate  through  word  and  symbol,  and 
through  the  choice  and  timing  of  those  who  address  the 
convention,  the  common  ground  that  unites  the  various 
constituencies  in  each  party,  Log  Cabin  Republicans  and 
evangelical  Christians,  union  leaders  and  Hollywood 
celebrities. 

Ideally,  the  two  national  conventions  should  also  be  a 
time  for  both  parties  to  define  the  debate  on  national 
issues  that  presumably  takes  place  in  a  presidential  cam- 
paign. This  election  of  2004,  and  the  national  debate  it 
should  occasion,  poses  an  extraordinary  challenge  for 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  incumbent  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  and  the  two  Democratic  senators 
who  will  be  their  party's  nominees.  At  a  time  when  the 
nation  is,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  still  at  war,  how 
can  we  debate  the  wisdom  of  the  Bush  administration  s 
decision  to  launch  a  pre-emptive  invasion  of  Iraq  in 
March  2003?  We  can  do  so  because,  while  such  a  debate 
may  stir  painful  emotions,  particularly  for  those  families 
who  have  lost  sons  and  daughters  (and  fathers  and  moth- 
ers) in  combat,  we  do  not  dishonor  the  dead  if  we  con- 
clude that  the  invasion  was  a  costly  and  tragic  blunder. 

As  the  reports  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee, 
the  bipartisan  9/11  Commission  and  the  British  report 
on  that  government's  intelligence  findings  all  make  clear, 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Bush  administration  made  the 
case  for  invading  Iraq  were  all  flawed.  The  regime  of 
Saddam  Hussein  posed  no  "great  and  gathering  danger" 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  There  was  no  com- 
plicity between  Saddam  Hussein  and  Al  Qaeda  in  the  ter- 


rorist attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001.  There  was  no  compelling 
evidence  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  or  the  capacity 
to  develop  them  in  an  Iraq  already  constrained  by  inter- 
national sanctions  and  U.N.  observers. 

While  there  is  growing,  albeit  grudging,  acceptance 
that  the  intelligence  on  which  the  Bush  administration 
depended  was  deeply  flawed,  the  president  continues  to 
insist  that  the  world  is  a  safer  place  as  a  result  of  the 
invasion.  As  the  election  season  moves  forward,  the 
American  public  will  need  to  measure  that  claim  against 
the  terrible  costs  of  the  invasion  in  lives  and  casualties, 
Iraqi  as  well  as  American,  and  in  the  shattered  Iraqi 
economy,  under  constant  assault  from  terrorist  forces. 
Less  easy  to  measure  is  the  growing  resentment  against 
the  United  States  not  only  in  Arab  and  Muslim  nations 
but  even  among  our  traditional  allies,  as  was  evident  in 
the  hostile  reception  President  Bush  received  on  his 
recent  visit  to  Ireland,  where  American  presidents  are 
traditionally  lionized.  The  evidence  mounts  that  the 
invasion  of  Iraq  was  not  the  necessary  next  step  in  the 
war  on  terrorism,  but  rather  a  costly  distraction  from 
that  war,  driven  by  ideological  priorities  established  long 
before  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1  ever  took  place. 

Democrats  should  be  chastened,  however,  by  the  rec- 
ollection that  in  the  rush  to  war  in  2003,  they  offered  no 
challenge  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  popular  emotional 
response  to  terrorism.  Nearly  eveiy  religious  group  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops, 
spoke  against  the  invasion,  but  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  as 
Senator  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Virginia  said  on  Feb.  12, 
2003,  "we  stand  passively  mute....  On  what  is  possibly  the 
eve  of  horrific  infliction  of  death  and  destruction  on  the 
population  of  the  nation  of  Iraq — a  population,  I  might 
add,  of  which  over  50  percent  is  under  the  age  of  15 — 
this  chamber  is  silent." 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBATE  ABOUT  THE  WISDOM  of  the  pre-emptive 

invasion  of  Iraq  is  too  important  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
shorthand  of  television  attack  ads.  Accusations  and  coun- 
teraccusations  must  yield  at  some  point  to  the  search  for 
wisdom  in  fashioning  a  response  to  international  terror- 
ism that  is  consistent  with  our  democratic  and  constitu- 
tional traditions.  That  response  must  include  a  search  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  dark  and  tangled  roots  of 
international  terrorism  and  the  recognition  that 
American  values  will  be  as  important  in  this  struggle  as 
American  military  power.  This  may  be  expecting  too 
much  of  an  election  campaign,  but  it  is  what  this 
moment  of  our  national  history  demands. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Bishop  to  Investigate  Austrian  Seminary 


Pope  John  Paul  II  appointed  a  special 
investigator  to  gather  information  on  a 
pornography  and  sex  scandal  in  an 
Austrian  seminar)-.  In  a  one-line  state- 
ment, the  Vatican  announced  on  July  20 
that  the  pope  will  send  Bishop  Klaus 
Kiing  of  Feldkirch,  Austria,  a  member  of 
Opus  Dei,  as  apostolic  visitor 
to  the  Diocese  of  Sankt 
Pdlten  and  the  seminary 
there. 

An  apostolic  visitation  is  a 
formal  Vatican  investigation 
into  a  particular,  usually  seri- 
ous, problem  in  a  local 
church,  diocese  or  religious 
order.  The  visitor's  mandate 
generally  involves  investigat- 
ing and  evaluating  facts  and 
reporting  back  to  the  Holy 
See,  possibly  with  recom- 
mendations for  a  course  of 
action. 

The  seminary  in  Sankt 
Polten,  50  miles  west  of 
Vienna,  grabbed  headlines  in 
mid-July  when  the  Austrian 
media  published  pictures  of 
priests  and  seminarians  kiss- 
ing and  fondling  each  other. 
Austrian  authorities  said  the 
images  had  been  found  along 
with -more  than  40,000  pho- 
tos and  videos,  which  includ- 
ed child  pornography,  on 
seminary  computers. 

Immediately  after  the  dis- 
closure, the  Austrian  bishops' 
conference  issued  a  statement 
pledging  a  full  and  swift 
investigation.  "Anything  that 
has  to  do  with  homosexuality 
or  pornography  has  no  place 
at  a  seminary  for  priests,"  it 
said.  But  Bishop  Kurt  Krenn 
of  the  Diocese  of  Sankt 
Polten  dismissed  the  case  as  a 
boys'  prank,  saying  some  of 
the  photos  were  taken  at  a 
Christmas  gathering.  "What 
I  saw  can't  in  any  sense  be 
described  as  homosexuality. 
These  were  simply  silly 
extravagances,"  the  bishop 
told  Austria's  state  television 


Sankt  Polten 


Klaus  Kiing 


Christoph  Schonborn 


station,  ORF. 

The  rector,  the  Rev.  Ulrich  Kuchl,  and 
his  deputy,  the  Rev.  Wolfgang  Rothe, 
have  resigned  after  they  were  featured  in 
photos.  Bishop  Krenn  said  on  July  12  that 
he  would  not  resign.  In  a  separate  ORF 
interview  on  July  13,  Bishop  Krenn 

rejected  the  scandal  allega- 
tions as  a  "media  fabrication" 
and  said  he  would  set  up*  a 
commission  to  investigate. 

On  July  19  state  prosecu- 
tors charged  a  27-year-old 
Polish  seminarian  with  pos- 
session and  distribution  of 
child  pornography,  which 
under  a  new  law  in  Austria 
carries  a  maximum  two-year 
prison  sentence  and  a  fine. 

The  president  of  the 
Austrian  bishops'  conference, 
Cardinal  Christoph 
Schonborn  of  Vienna, 
described  the  pope's  move  as 
an  "exceptional  and  rarely 
used  method"  and  said  he 
hoped  Bishop  Kiing  could 
"work  peacefully  and  decisive- 
ly" in  "quickly  considering  all 
the  problems  and  accusa- 
tions." 

He  added  that  the  bishops' 
conference  and  Archbishop 
Giorgio  Zur,  apostolic  nuncio 
to  Austria,  had  "warned  for 
months"  that  Bishop  Krenn 
was  "dangerously  ignoring  the 
rules  of  recruitment"  by 
admitting  students  to  the 
Sankt  Polten  seminary  with- 
out checking  why  they  had 
been  rejected  elsewhere.  An 
Austrian  church  source  said 
Catholic  priests  from  the  dio- 
cese had  voiced  misgivings 
after  the  appointment  of 
Father  Kuchl  as  seminary  rec- 
tor in  2002,  while  a  group  of 
seminarians  also  had  com- 
plained unsuccessfully  to 
Bishop  Krenn  about  senior 
staffers  in  November  2003. 

The  last  time  an  apostolic 
visitor  was  sent  to  Austria  was 
in  1998,  in  response  to  a  scan- 


dal involving  the  late  Cardinal  Hans 
Hermann  Groer  of  Vienna.  Cardinal 
Groer  had  stepped  down  as  archbishop  of 
Vienna  in  1995  amid  allegations  by  five 
male  former  students  that  he  had  sexually 
abused  them  as  youths  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  Cardinal  Groer  continued  to  serve 
as  prior  of  a  Benedictine  monastery  in 
Austria  until  additional  allegations  sur- 
faced involving  adult  men  formerly  under 
his  supervision.  In  early  March  1998,  the 
U.S. -born  abbot  primate  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  Marcel  D.  Rooney, 
O.S.B.,  was  named  by  the  pope  to  investi- 
gate. The  following  month,  Cardinal 
Groer  formally  announced  he  would  give 
up  his  public  duties  in  response  to  a 
request  by  Pope  John  Paul. 

Catholics  Suspect  Bishops 
of  Covering  Up  Facts 

U.S.  Catholics  regard  the  clerical  sexual 
abuse  scandal  and  the  bishops'  handling  of 
it  as  two  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing the  church,  according  to  a  study  by 
two  leading  sociologists.  They  found  that 
most  Catholics  questioned  in  a  nation- 
wide telephone  survey  think  bishops  are 
covering  up  the  facts  about  sexual  abuse. 
Older  and  more  active  Catholics  tended 
to  have  more  confidence  in  bishops  than 
did  younger  Catholics  or  those  less 
involved  in  church  activities.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  respondents  said  the 
failure  of  bishops  to  stop  the  abuse  was  a 
bigger  problem  than  the  abuse  itself. 

Dean  R.  Hoge  of  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  James  D. 
Davidson  of  Purdue  University,  both 
sociologists,  designed  the  survey,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  as  part  of  a  larger  initiative  to  serve 
clergy  and  lay  leaders  in  the  church. 

One  portion  of  the  survey  listed  12 
issues  facing  the  church  and  asked  respon- 
dents to  rank  each  as  a  serious  problem, 
somewhat  of  a  problem  or  not  a  problem 
for  the  church. 

Eighty-five  percent  said  the  fact  that 
some  priests  have  sexually  abused  young 
people  was  a  serious  problem,  and  77  per- 
cent said  it  was  a  serious  problem  that 
some  bishops  have  not  done  enough  to 
stop  priests  from  such  abuse.  By  compari- 
son, only  62  percent  regarded  the  shortage 
of  priests  and  sisters  as  a  serious  problem, 
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More  Retired  Priests  and  Priestless  Parishes 

The  just-released  2004  Official  Catholic  When  CARA  analyzed  data  in  the 

Directory  shows  several  trends  that  will        2001  directory,  it  found  that  15.2  per- 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  church       cent  of  parishes  in  U.S.C.C.B.  dioce- 
in  coming  years.  These  include  a  grow-       ses — 2,929  out  of  19,305 — were  with- 
ing  number  of  retired  priests  in  a  out  a  resident  pastor.  By  2004,  despite 

shrinking  pool  of  clergy,  more  parishes       closing  or  merging  of  parishes  in  the 
without  a  resident  pastor  and  a  steady         intervening  years,  the  figures  for  priest- 
decline  in  the  number  of  church  mar-         less  parishes  rose  to  16.5  percent — 
riages.  3,157  out  of  19,108.  Most  of  these 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  parishes  are  administered  by  a  nonresi- 

Bishops'  dioceses,  which  cover  all  U.S.        dent  priest,  usually  the  pastor  of  a  near- 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the       by  parish.  But  the  number  of  deacons, 
Virgin  Islands,  had  a  total  of  28,967  religious,  lay  people  or  pastoral  teams 

diocesan  priests,  of  whom  8,302  were  directing  parishes  continues  to  grow.  In 

listed  as  retired,  sick  or  absent.  In  other       2001  there  were  555  such  parishes;  in 
words,  only  20,665  had  official  church        2004  there  were  570. 
assignments.  The  decline  in  marriages  recorded 

This  means  that  at  the  start  of  2004,  by  the  church  has  been  steeper  than  the 
28.7  percent  of  U.S.  diocesan  priests  decline  seen  in  the  general  American 

held  no  church  assignment — up  nearly        population  over  the  past  two  decades. 
1  percent  from  last  year.  The  increasing      While  the  U.S.  Catholic  population 
ratio  of  priests  without  an  assignment         grew  from  52.4  million  in  1984  to  67.3 
reflects  die  aging  of'the  U.S.  Catholic        million  in  2004,  the  annual  number  of 
clergy,  as  most  of  the  men  in  that  cate-        marriages  fell  from  348,000  to  232,000. 
gory  are  retired  or  relieved  of  duties  That  represents  a  48  percent  drop  in 

because  of  age-related  illnesses.  church-recorded  marriage  rates  in  20 

While  the  directory  gives  no  retire-  years — from  about  6.6  marriages  per 
ment  figures  for  religious  orders,  a  1,000  Catholics  20  years  ago  to  3.4  per 

study  by  the  Center  for  Applied  1,000  Catholics  today. 

Research  in  the  Apostolate  in  2000  Figures  from  the  U.S.  government's 

found  that  the  average  age  of  priests  in        National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
religious  orders  was  four  years  higher         indicate  the  general  annual  rate  of  mar- 
than  that  of  diocesan  priests.  The  pool        riage  declined  from  10.6  per  1,000  peo- 
of  religious  available  for  parish  duties  is       pie  in  1982  to  7.8  per  1,000  in  2002 — a 
also  diminishing.  24  percent  drop  over  roughly  the  same 

20  years. 

The  directory 
showed  some  drop 
in  the  number  of 
U.S.  Catholic  col- 
leges, high  schools 
and  elementary 
schools  and  in  the 
number  of  stu- 
dents attending 
them,  but  slight 
increases  in  the 
number  of  ele- 
mentary and  high 
school  youths 
served  by  parish- 
based  religious 
education  pro- 
grams. „ 


and  only  53  percent  thought  it  was  a  seri- 
ous problem  that  young  adults  are  not  as 
involved  in  the  church  as  they  should  be. 

Less  than  half  ranked  any  of  the  other 
eight  issues  as  serious  church  problems. 
These  included:  Parents  do  not  teach 
their  children  die  faith  as  they  should,  49 
percent;  there  are  too  many  men  with  a 
homosexual  orientation  in  the  priesthood, 
42  percent;  church  teachings  on  sexual 
morality  are  out  of  touch  with  reality,  40 
percent;  women  are  not  involved  enough 
in  church  decision  making,  38  percent. 

When  asked  if  bishops  "are  being  very 
open  and  honest"  about  the  clergy  sexual 
abuse  scandal  or  "are  covering  up  the 
facts,"  62  percent  said  the  bishops  were 
covering  up,  and  only  20  percent  thought 
they  were  being  open  and  honest;  1 2  per- 
cent said  they  saw  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
coverup. 

Suspicion  of  the  bishops  was  strongest 
among  those  who  are  not  registered  in  a 
parish  and  do  not  regularly  attend  Mass, 
Hoge  said,  but  "even  among  [registered] 
parishioners  and  active  Catholics,  a 
majority  of  lay  people  suspect  the  bishops 
are  not  telling  the  whole  truth  about  the 
scandal." 

The  researchers  also  compared  respon- 
dents by  age  groups.  "Core  beliefs — such 
as  Christ's  presence  in  the  sacraments  and 
the  need  to  be  concerned  about  the 
poor — tend  to  unite  Catholics  in  all"  four 
age  groups,  they  said.  "On  most  other 
issues,"  they  added,  "generational  differ- 
ences are  important  in  the  American 
Catholic  community  and  need  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  church  leaders."  The 
biggest  gap  is  between  those  born  in  1 940 
or  before  and  the  others. 

One  example  of  that  gap  was  a  question 
about  weekly  Mass  attendance.  Three- 
fourths  of  those  63  and  older  thought  that 
was  essential  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but 
only  half  of  those  in  each  of  the  other  age 
groups  held  that  view.  Similarly,  on  moral 
teachings  only  in  the  63 -plus  group  did  a 
majority  of  respondents  say  homosexual 
acts  are  always  wrong  (69  percent),  abor- 
tion is  always  wrong  (55  percent),  and 
premarital  sex  is  always  wrong  (64  per- 
cent). In  the  three  other  generations  com- 
bined, less  than  one-fourth  considered 
premarital  sex  always  wrong,  3  5  percent 
said  abortion  is  always  wrong,  and  39  per- 
cent said  homosexual  acts  are  always 
wrong. 
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More  Work  for  Polish 
Section  as  Pope  Falters 

A  frail  Pope  John  Paul  II  dictates  his 
speeches  and  texts  to  a  dedicated  team 
of  Polish  priests,  sometimes  letting  his 
assistants  complete  the  text  after  the 
pope  conveys  his  message,  said  a  Polish 
priest  who  works  for  the  Vatican's 
Secretariat  of  State.  The  work  of  the 
Secretariat  of  State's  Polish  section  has 
increased  as  the  health  of  the  pope  fal- 
ters, the  Rev.  Pawel  Ptasznik  said  in  an 
interview  with  Poland's  Catholic  infor- 
mation agency,  KAI,  in  June.  Father 
Ptasznik  said  the  pope  writes  the 
majoritv  of  his  texts,  "although  he's 
recentlv  been  dictating  them  and  some- 
times asks  us  to  complete  them." 

"\\  nen  he  wants  to  write  or  convey 
some  text  to  the  Curia,  he  calls  me  in 
and  dictates  it.  This  applies 
mostly  to  speeches.  He 
previously  dictated  these  in 
detail,  but  he  now  more 
often  explains  his  main 
thought  and  leaves  me  to 
develop  it.  He  makes  the 
final  decision,  however,  as 
to  how  far  the  text  meets 
his  expectations,"  he  said. 

Father  Ptasznik  said  the 
pope's  Polish  assistants  are 
with  the  pope  "practically 
all  the  time,  especially  now 
that  his  possibilities  of 
movement  are  limited."  He 
said  the  pope  currently 
spent  more  time  praying 
and  reading,  and  had 
stopped  inviting  guests  to 
morning  Mass  in  his  pri- 
vate chapel. 


mony"  with  his  recentlv  leaked  memo  on 
the  topic. 

•  California's  Catholic  bishops  have 
endorsed  a  constitutional  challenge  bv  the 
Diocese  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  the 
Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles  to  a 
California  law  that  temporarily  suspended 
the  time  limit  on  seeking  civil  damages  in 
decades-old  sexual  abuse  cases.  Under  the 
law.  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31,  2003, 
plaintiffs  claiming  sexual  abuse  in 

( laliti  irnia  during  childhi  k  id  \\  ere  all.  >\\  ed 
to  file  civil  claims  regardless  of  how  long 
ago  the  alleged  offense  occurred,  whether 
a  previous  claim  in  the  case  had  already 
been  settled,  or  whether  the  claim  was 
previously  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions. By  the  close  of  2003  nearly  800  pre- 
viously barred  civil  actions  were  filed. 

•  British  church  and  pro-life  leaders  have 
welcomed  British  lawmakers'  calls  to 


News  Briefs 

•  Following  a  rash  of  news 
reports  claiming  the  U.S. 
bishops  defied  the  Vatican's 
Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger 
on  the  question  of  withhold- 
ing Communion  from 
Catholic  politicians  whose 
actions  conflict  with  church 
teaching  on  abortion, 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  said  the 
bishops'  statement  on  the 
issue  "is  very  much  in  har- 


ORPHANED  CHILDREN  AT  CLOSE  OF  AIDS  CONFERENCE.  Children  display  a 
message  calling  for  access  to  AIDS  medications  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
International  AIDS  Conference  on  July  16  in  Bangkok,  Thailand.  The  girls, 
orphans  who  have  H.I.V..  are  from  a  home  run  by  Catholic  nuns  in  Chiang  Mai, 
Thailand.  (CNS  phpto  by  Anto  Akkara) 


review  the  country's  abortion  laws.  Calls 
D  i  rev  iev\  the  legislate  >n  came  after  publi- 
cation of  pictures  of  fetuses  as  young  as  12 
weeks  stretching  and  kicking  in  the 
womb.  The  photos  were  produced  bv  a 
new  type  of  ultrasound  scanning  that 
offered  an  unprecedented  look  into  the 
world  of  unborn  babies. 
•  The  president  of  the  Catholic  Health 
Association  praised  a  House  committee 
for  its  vote  on  July  14  to  add  conscience 
protection  language  to  a  provision  on  fed- 
eral abortion  funding.  "The  added  lan- 
guage will  protect  hospitals  and  other 
institutional  and  individual  health  care 
providers  from  government  discrimina- 
tion when  they  decline  to  provide,  pay  for 
or  refer  for  abortion  services,"  said  the 
Rev.  Michael  D.  Place,  president  and 
C.E.O.  of  the  C.H.A.,  in  a  statement  on 
July  15. 

•  Saving  it  has  more  than  100 
members  wrho  were  sexually 
abused  bv  nuns,  the  Survivors 
Network  of  Those  Abused  by 
Priests  has  asked  the 
Leadership  Conference  of 
Women  Religious  to  hear 
from  abuse  victims  during  the 
annual  L.C.W.R.  assembly  in 
August. 

•  A  telephone  survey  examin- 
ing the  attitudes  of  moviegoers 
who  sawr  "The  Passion  of  the 
Christ"  found  that  while  a 
solid  majoritv-  liked  the  film, 
seeing  the  movie  brought 
about  few  changes  in  individu- 
als' faith  or  beliefs.  Nine  out  of 
10  viewers  rated  the  film  as 
either  excellent  or  good, 
according  to  a  survey  conduct- 
ed by  the  Barna  Group  of 
Ventura,  Calif.  But  only  18 
percent  of  the  moviegoers  said 
thev  had  changed  their  reli- 
gious behavior  as  a  result  of 
the  film.  16  percent  said  they 
had  changed  their  religious 
beliefs  because  of  the  movie's 
content,  and  10  percent  said 
they  had  done  both. 

For  more  information  on  these 
stories,  go  to  Signs  of  the 
Times  at  www.america- 
magazine.org. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources. 
CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


Redrafting  America 

£We  need  the  Peace  Corps  as 
well  as  the  Marine  Corps.? 


AS  THE  ROMAN  world  began 
to  disintegrate  and  the 
emperor  was  far  from  home 
fighting  wars  on  the  Rhine,  a 
group  known  as  the 
Alemanni  advanced  from  Germany  to 
the  very  outskirts  of  the  great  global  city. 
"In  this  emergency,"  wrote  Edward 
Gibbon  in  his  masterful  tale  of  Rome's 
decline  and  fall,  "the  senators  resumed 
the  defense  of  the  republic."  The  appear- 
ance of  a  large  army  gathered  by  the 
city's  leading  citizens  inspired  the 
Alemanni  to  retreat. 

Gibbon  noted  that  the  emperor, 
Gallienus,  was  none  too  pleased,  for  if  the 
city's  nobles  could  rouse  themselves  to 
deliver  Rome  from  barbarians,  they 
might  get  a  notion  to  deliver  Rome  from 
the  emperor,  too.  To  head  off  this 
unpleasant  scenario,  Gallienus  ordered 
the  senators  to  refrain  from  military  ser- 
vice in  the  future. 

"But  his  fears  were  groundless," 
Gibbon  wrote.  "The  rich  and  luxurious 
nobles,  sinking  into  their  natural  charac- 
ter, accepted,  as  a  favor,  this  disgraceful 
exemption  from  military  service;  and  as 
long  as  they  were  indulged  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  baths,  their  theaters,  and 
their  villas,  they  cheerfully  resigned  the 
more  dangerous  cares  of  empire  to  the 
rough  hands  of  peasants  and  soldiers." 

The  dangerous  cares  of  empire  have 
not  diminished  since  the  fall  of  Rome. 
Neither  has  the  division  of  labor. 

With  American  troops  fighting  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  and  on  the  alert  in 
other  regions  where  our  national  interests 
are  threatened,  the  harsh  words  of 
Gibbon  ought  to  be  cause  for  reflection. 
In  fact,  the  rich,  the  powerful  and  the 
educated  are  pretty  much  exempt  from 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


military  service,  as  any  glance  at  the  casu- 
alty lists  from  Iraq  will  indicate.  The  men 
and  women  returning  home  in  flag- 
draped  caskets  generally  are  drawn  from 
the  other  America,  the  America  of  small 
towns  and  decaying  neighborhoods,  the 
America  of  diminished  opportunities. 
That's  why  the  death  in  Afghanistan  of 
former  football  star  Pat  Tillman  was  such 
a  huge  story.  As  a  college-educated,  well- 
paid  athlete,  Tillman  was,  in  effect, 
exempt  from  military  service.  But  he 
enlisted  anyway  and  died,  from  friendly 
fire,  at  age  27. 

Another  exception  to  the  rule  is  the 
story  of  Sgt.  Angela  Carey  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Specialist  Courtland  Ball,  both  of 
whom  are  serving  in  Iraq.  Sergeant  Carey, 
a  medic,  is  married  to  an  emergency  room 
doctor  in  Arkansas.  Not  many  doctor's 
wives — or  doctor's  daughters — have  taken 
up  arms  in  the  war  on  terror. 

The  inequity  of  sacrifice  in  the  war  on 
terror  has  inspired  some  to  call  for  a 
return  to  die  draft.  And  they  do  not  mean 
the  draft  of  the  Vietnam  era,  where 
exemptions  from  service  were  disgraceful 
indeed,  but  the  draft  of  the  World  War  II 
era,  where  the  rich  served  along  with  die 
poor,  the  famous  with  the  unknown. 

Many  critics  of  the  war  in  Iraq  have 
noted  that  only  one  member  of  Congress 
has  a  child  serving  on  the  front  lines.  If 
more  children  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
were  subject  to  military  service,  so  the 
theory  goes,  politicians  would  be  less  like- 
ly to  send  troops  into  harm's  way. 

There's  something  to  be  said  for  the 
argument,  for  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  always 
better  for  the  public  if  lawmakers  under- 
stand in  die  most  personal  way  the  effect 
of  the  policies  they  support.  Debate  over, 
say,  Social  Security  or  health  care  policy 
would  be  served  better  if  members  of 
Congress  did  not  have  sizeable  pensions 
awaiting  them  when  they  leave  office,  and 


if  they  were  not  the  beneficiaries  of  a  very 
generous,  taxpayer-supported  health 
plan. 

Likewise,  then,  with  war.  Subject 
America's  young  people — all  of  them — to 
conscription,  and  perhaps  politicians  will 
be  less  enthusiastic  about  pre-emptive 
invasions  of  nations  that  may  or  may  not 
possess  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

As  alluring  as  this  theory  is,  however, 
the  draft  debate  focuses  on  the  wrong 
solution  to  America's  problems  overseas. 
Too  many  people  around  the  world, 
especially  in  regions  that  harbor  our  ene- 
mies, think  of  Americans  as  men  and 
women  wearing  helmets,  combat  fatigues 
and  body  armor.  If  we  are  to  win  the  war 
of  public  opinion — and,  as  we  should 
have  learned  in  Vietnam,  unconventional 
war  often  is  decided  less  by  body  count 
and  more  by  opinion  polls — we  don't 
need  a  conscript  army.  We  need  an  army 
of  young,  idealistic  people  armed  with 
optimism  and  a  sense  of  mission.  And  we 
need  them  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

To  defeat  our  enemies  and  earn  the 
respect  and  affection  of  those  we  have 
alienated,  we  need  the  Peace  Corps  as 
well  as  the  Marine  Corps.  We  need  a  new 
generation  of  young  volunteers  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Africa  and  the  South  Pacific, 
showing  a  generous  and  charitable  side  of 
America  that  has  been  forgotten  in  recent 
years. 

If  there  is  to  be  some  sort  of  manda- 
tory national  service  in  the  future,  and 
many  believe  there  will  be,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  limit  the  idea  of  service  to  fly- 
ing a  fighter  jet  or  manning  a  checkpoint. 
While  we  will  need  fighter  jets  and  check- 
points to  combat  a  ruthless  foe — global 
terrorism — we  will  also  need  the  services 
of  young  men  and  women  eager  to  share 
their  knowledge  and  resources  with  those 
not  yet  motivated  by  fear,  hatred  and 
envy. 

Indeed,  if  the  idea  of  mandatory 
national  service  were  expanded  to  include 
working  with  the  poor  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  goals  of  the  pro-draft  forces 
might  be  realized.  For  if  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  influential  returned  home 
with  firsthand  accounts  of  poverty  and 
despair  elsewhere,  the  effect  on  public 
policy  could  only  be  beneficial. 

Terry  Golway 
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Archbishop  John  G.  Vlazny  of  Portland.  Ore.,  along  with  his  cabinet  and  advisers,  announced  on  July  6  that  the  archdiocese  is  filing  for  bankruptcy. 

An  Uncertain  Path 

-  BY  FRED  J.  NAFFZIGER  - 


Sad?  unbelievable?  outrageous?  Whatever  one  thinks  about  the  recent 
bankruptcy  filing  by  the  Archiocese  of  Portland,  Ore.,  it  is  certainly 
unprecedented.  And  it  is  taking  the  Catholic  Church  down  an  uncertain 
and  uncharted  legal  padi. 
Portland's  Archbishop  John  Vlazny  has  sought  the  protection  of  the 
federal  bankruptcy  system  from  the  diocese's  creditors,  including  victims  of  sexual  abuse 
by  members  of  the  clergy,  while  he  attempts  to  work  out  a  plan  that  will  distribute 
church  assets  in  an  equitable  manner.  The  church  is  seeking  a  corporate  reorganization 


FRED  J.  NAFFZIGER  is  an  attorney  and  professor  of  business  law  at  Indiana 
University,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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ing  checks  to  pay  utility  bills.  But  before  writing  a  mil- 
dollar  check  to  fund  expansion  of  a  parish  school,  for 
iple,  he  would  need  the  judge's  permission.  The  credi- 
will  be  allowed  to  object  and  argue,  if  they  wish,  that 
noney  should  rightfully  go  to  them  instead. 
^  bishop,  who  enjoys  unquestioned  religious  authority 
dminister  his  diocese  as  he  sees  fit,  will  probably  not 
kindly  to  such  supervision  by  a  judge  and  to  relendess 
iries  by  the  creditors.  The  process  will  be  severely 
isive.  The  creditors  can  be  expected  to  hire  not  just  run- 
le-mill  accountants,  but  forensic  accountants  who  are 
;d  in  tracing  assets  through  highly  complex  series  of 
tactions.  Transactions  will  be  viewed  with  a  high  level  of 
ticism  and  questioned  accordingly  to  satisfy  the  audi- 

will  see,  for  the  first  time, 
ill  and  complete  disclosure 
of  a  diocese's  finances. 


other  entities  controlled  by  or  friendly  to  him.  They  may 
also  object  to  proposed  future  actions  by  the  diocese.  The 
bishop  will  be  under  the  active  supervision  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy court  and  will  need  prior  court  approval  for  taking  vari- 
ous actions.  The  court  will  undoubtedly  authorize  the  bish- 
op to  continue  engaging  in  routine  financial  matters,  like 


that  the  true  purpose  of  each  transaction  is  understood 
is  supported  by  a  sound  rationale.  To  emerge  from 
cruptcy,  the  diocese  will  have  to  propose  a  financial  plan 
fairly  distributes  its  assets  among  its  creditors  (money 
also  be  allocated  for  future  claims  by  victims  of  sexual 
;e),  while  permitting  the  church  to  operate  successfully 
le  future.  If  this  plan  does  not  gain  the  approval  of  a 
)rity  of  the  different  creditor  groups,  the  judge  is 
leery  to  approve  it.  In  that  situation,  the  creditors  can 
>ose  their  own  plans  for  court  approval. 

lie  Disclosure 

;n  the  unusual  nature  of  a  church  bankruptcy,  the  press 
certainly  provide  extensive  coverage.  The  United  States 
;  not  have  a  secret  judicial  system.  Judge's  decisions  and 
basis  for  diem,  court  proceedings  and  documents  are  a 
:er  of  public  record.  This  system  is  designed  to  prevent 
ae  favoritism  and  conflicts  of  interest,  and  to  discourage 
paying  of  bribes  to  corrupt  the  judicial  system.  The 
-ch,  and  even  some  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  will  proba- 
3etition  the  court  to  keep  certain  matters  secret,  to  file 
(i  under  seal.  But  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
mess,  and  the  press  can  oppose  such  a  motion  for  secre- 
furthermore,  when  the  bankruptcy  court  is  in  session,  it 
is  expected  to  be  open  and  allow  matters  discussed  therein 
to  be  reported  by  the  press  or  observed  by  any  interested 
member  of  the  public.  This  means  that  in  Pordand  we  will 
see,  for  the  first  time,  full  and  complete  disclosure  of  a 
Catholic  diocese's  assets,  liabilities  and  overall  operations 
(with  the  exception  of  matters  filed  under  seal). 
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through  a  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy,  just  as  other  financially 
ailing  corporations  like  United  Airlines  and  Enron  have 
done. 

Bankruptcy 

There  are  two  forms  of  bankruptcy,  Chapter  7  liquidations 
and  Chapter  1 1  reorganizations.  In  Chapter  7,  the  debtor 
gives  up  his  assets  to  be  sold,  the  money  is  divided  among 
the  creditors,  and  the  debtor's  remaining  financial  obliga- 
tions are  cancelled.  (In  this  description  important  excep- 
tions are  being  ignored  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.)  A  bishop 
would  not  file  for  a  Chapter  7  liquidation.  He  does  not  want 
to  sell  church  assets  and  go  out  of  business.  He  wants  to 
ensure  that  the  church  can  continue  to  provide  assistance  to 
its  members  in  their  search  for  eternal  life.  In  a 
Chapter  1 1  procedure,  the  debtor  proposes  a 
plan  that  will  allow  creditors  to  receive  as  much 
money  as  possible,  cancel  the  remaining  obliga- 
tions and  allow  the  debtor  a  reasonable  likeli- 
hood of  successfully  continuing  the  enterprise. 
While  its  sounds  illogical,  one  need  not  be 
insolvent  (debts  exceeding  assets)  to  file 
bankruptcy. 

In  this  case,  the  bishop  has  voluntarily  entered 
bankruptcy.  As  an  eleemosynary  (charitable)  institution,  the 
church  cannot  be  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  voluntary 
nature  of  this  legal  action  has,  as  we  will  later  see,  important 
legal  repercussions. 

A  number  of  solvent  corporations  facing  mass  tort  lia- 
bility suits  (as  are  some  dioceses,  because  of  the  many  sexu- 
al abuse  cases)  have  sought  Chapter  1 1  reorganization  as  a 
tactic  to  force  a  global  settlement  of  all  the  litigation.  That 
feature  is  quite  attractive  and  is  available  because  under  the 
law  all  legal  actions  are  consolidated  in  the  bankruptcy 
court.  But  there  are  also  many  drawbacks. 

Judicial  Oversight 

The  debtors  affairs  are  put  under  the  control  of  the 
bankruptcy  court.  The  creditors,  who  in  this  case  include 
victims  of  sexual  abuse,  will  play  an  active  role  as  the  court 
supervises  the  operations  of  the  diocese.  They  will  question 
the  bishop  about  a  wide  range  of  matters  and  make  inquiries 
of  other  church  management  personnel,  comb  through 
financial  records  looking  for  assets,  seek  to  prevent  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  one  group  of  creditors  over  others  and 
search  for  impermissible  transfers  of  assets  by  the  bishop  to 
other  entities  controlled  by  or  friendly  to  him.  They  may 
also  object  to  proposed  future  actions  by  the  diocese.  The 
bishop  will  be  under  the  active  supervision  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy court  and  will  need  prior  court  approval  for  taking  vari- 
ous actions.  The  court  will  undoubtedly  authorize  the  bish- 
op to  continue  engaging  in  routine  financial  matters,  like 


writing  checks  to  pay  utility  bills.  But  before  writing  a  mil- 
lion-dollar check  to  fund  expansion  of  a  parish  school,  for 
example,  he  would  need  die  judge's  permission.  The  credi- 
tors will  be  allowed  to  object  and  argue,  if  they  wish,  that 
the  money  should  rightfully  go  to  them  instead. 

A  bishop,  who  enjoys  unquestioned  religious  authority 
to  administer  his  diocese  as  he  sees  fit,  will  probably  not 
take  kindly  to  such  supervision  by  a  judge  and  to  relentless 
inquiries  by  the  creditors.  The  process  will  be  severely 
intrusive.  The  creditors  can  be  expected  to  hire  not  just  run- 
of-the-mill  accountants,  but  forensic  accountants  who  are 
skilled  in  tracing  assets  through  highly  complex  series  of 
transactions.  Transactions  will  be  viewed  with  a  high  level  of 
skepticism  and  questioned  accordingly  to  satisfy  the  audi- 


tors that  the  true  purpose  of  each  transaction  is  understood 
and  is  supported  by  a  sound  rationale.  To  emerge  from 
bankruptcy,  the  diocese  will  have  to  propose  a  financial  plan 
that  fairly  distributes  its  assets  among  its  creditors  (money 
will  also  be  allocated  for  future  claims  by  victims  of  sexual 
abuse),  while  permitting  the  church  to  operate  successfully 
in  the  future.  If  this  plan  does  not  gain  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  different  creditor  groups,  the  judge  is 
unlikely  to  approve  it.  In  that  situation,  the  creditors  can 
propose  their  own  plans  for  court  approval. 

Public  Disclosure 

Given  the  unusual  nature  of  a  church  bankruptcy,  the  press 
will  certainly  provide  extensive  coverage.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  a  secret  judicial  system.  Judges  decisions  and 
the  basis  for  them,  court  proceedings  and  documents  are  a 
matter  of  public  record.  This  system  is  designed  to  prevent 
undue  favoritism  and  conflicts  of  interest,  and  to  discourage 
the  paying  of  bribes  to  corrupt  the  judicial  system.  The 
church,  and  even  some  victims  of  sexual  abuse,  will  proba- 
bly petition  the  court  to  keep  certain  matters  secret,  to  file 
them  under  seal.  But  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
openness,  and  the  press  can  oppose  such  a  motion  for  secre- 
cy. Furthermore,  when  the  bankruptcy  court  is  in  session,  it 
is  expected  to  be  open  and  allow  matters  discussed  therein 
to  be  reported  by  the  press  or  observed  by  any  interested 
member  of  the  public.  This  means  that  in  Portland  we  will 
see,  for  the  first  time,  full  and  complete  disclosure  of  a 
Catholic  diocese's  assets,  liabilities  and  overall  operations 
(with  die  exception  of  matters  filed  under  seal). 


e  will  see,  for  the  first  time, 
full  and  complete  disclosure 
of  a  diocese's  finances. 
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Church-State  Entanglements 

The  bankruptcy  judge  and  creditors  will  have  no  interest  in 
ecclesiastical  decisions  that  lack  important  financial  ramifi- 
cations, like  the  appointment  of  an  elementary  school  prin- 
cipal, whether  or  not  a  candidate  is  ready  for  ordination,  or 
which  priest  is  assigned  to  a  particular  parish.  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings will  therefore  steer  clear  of  such  matters.  But  there 
remains  the  possibility  of  disputes  between  the  bishop  and 
the  judge  over  the  proper  exercise  of  the  bishop's  religious 
authority. 

Let  us  consider  the  previous  example  of  a  bishop  wish- 
ing to  expend  a  million  dollars  on  a  school  expansion  pro- 
ject, for  which  the  judge  denies  permission.  The  bishop 
might  argue  that  since  canon  law  grants  him  sole  authority 
in  such  matters,  the  judge  cannot  interfere  without  violating 
the  church's  free  exercise  of  religion  rights  under  the  First 
Amendment.  Two  large  legal  obstacles  may  prevent  the 
bishop's  argument  from  being  successful.  One  is  the  fact 
that  the  bishop  voluntarily  placed  die  diocese  in  bankrupt- 
cy. Having  done  so,  how  credible  would  it  be  for  him  to 
complain  that  submission  to  a  court  order  constitutes  exces- 
sive entanglement  of  church  and  state? 

Second,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  in 
several  instances  that  the  First  Amendment  does  not 
remove  the  obligation  to  comply  with  a  valid  and  neutral 
law  of  general  applicability  on  the  ground  that  the  law  pro- 
scribes (or  prescribes)  conduct  that  one's  religion  prescribes 
(or  proscribes).  These  cases  are  more  recent  than  the  court's 
decision  in  1979  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
could  not  mandate  a  bishop  to  bargain  with  teachers 
employed  by  a  Catholic  school.  Bankruptcy  law  meets  the 
definition  of  a  valid  and  neutral  law  of  general  applicability. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  mandated  that  a  civil  court  not 
substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  a  religion's  highest  judi- 
cial body  on  matters  of  discipline,  faith,  internal  organiza- 
tion, ecclesiastical  rule,  custom  or  law.  But  it  has  done  so 
solely  within  the  confines  of  disputes  involving  church 
members  among  themselves  or  between  a  local  church  and 
its  national  body.  Such  cases  are  the  exact  opposite  of  a 
church  voluntarily  seeking  sanctuary  within  the  civil  law 
and  then  not  agreeing  with  the  result. 

Church  Structures 

There  are  approximately  200  dioceses  in  the  United  States. 
Legally,  therefore,  there  is  not  one  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  but  rather  almost  200  Catholic  structures, 
plus  hybrids  like  hospitals,  religious  orders  and  the  like. 
A  Catholic  diocese  is  likely  to  consist  of  various  legal 
itities,  and  the  organizational  structure  can  vary  from  dio- 
e  to  diocese.  Different  bishops  have  structured  their  dio- 
s  differently.  Just  as  in  the  secular  world,  where  one  cor- 
jn  may  own  other  separate  corporations,  called  sub- 


sidiaries, a  diocese  may  be  the  legal  parent  of  other  wholly 
owned  not-for-profit  entities.  Some  bishops  favor  simple 
diocesan  structures,  others  work  in  complex  organizational 
structures.  It  is  believed  that  as  the  lawsuits  over  sexual 
abuse  cases  began  to  multiply  in  the  last  decade,  several 
bishops  began  creating  new  corporate  entities  to  hold  the 
assets  of  newly  formed  parishes  in  order  to  shield  them  from 
liability  from  creditors. 

An  individual  parish  may  be  part  of  the  diocese  or  it  may 
be  a  separate  legal  entity.  The  distinction  can  be  critical.  If  a 
parish  is  legally  part  of  the  diocese  and  the  diocese  is  liable 
for  a  debt,  the  parish's  assets  can  be  used  to  satisfy  that  debt. 
But  if  the  parish  is  a  separate  entity,  its  assets  cannot  be 
seized  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  diocese.  For  the  same  reason, 
diocesan  fund-raising  may  be  done  through  a  separate  legal 
foundation,  for  instance,  and  a  different  corporation  may 
own  real  estate  assets. 

In  corporation  law,  however,  there  is  the  concept  of  "dis- 
regarding the  corporate  entity"  or  "piercing  the  corporate 
veil,"  which  allows  a  court  to  hold  one  entity  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  another  related  entity,  where  they  have  not  been 
operated  independently.  Considering  the  influence  and  power 
a  bishop  has,  the  creditors  will  certainly  explore  in  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  whether  these  church  entities  are 
separate  in  name  only,  or  truly  operate  as  independent  bodies. 

This  exploration  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland's  legal 
structures  by  the  creditors,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  access  to 
assets  the  bishop  argues  belong  to  an  entity  that  is  not  in 
bankruptcy,  will  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  and  hold  the 
greatest  potential  for  constitutional  litigation. 

Financial  Dimensions 

If,  in  fact,  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland  lacks  the  money  to 
compensate  its  creditors  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  the  credi- 
tors must  make  do  with  less.  This  frequently  occurs  in 
bankruptcy.  Unlike  Jesus,  who  multiplied  loaves  and  fishes, 
a  bishop  cannot  command  the  appearance  of  increased 
financial  resources.  The  archdiocese  claims  it  has  already 
paid  out  more  than  $53  million  to  settle  other  cases  and 
says  the  bankruptcy  filing  was  precipitated  by  two  plaintiffs 
seeking  in  excess  of  $160  million.  The  Archdiocese  of 
Boston  paid  out  $21  million  between  1994  and  2001  and  a 
further  $85  million  in  2004.  Chicago  paid  $16.8  million 
between  1993  and  2003  and  an  additional  $4  million  in 
mid-2003.  Dallas  paid  almost  $12  million  in  the  late  1990's. 
These  are  just  a  few  samples  to  indicate  the  amounts 
involved.  It  is  truly  tragic  that  the  church  has  missed  so 
many  opportunities  for  service  because  of  the  need  to  pay 
these  many  victims.  The  moral  failure  of  a  handful  of  bish- 
ops is  responsible  for  harm  of  indefinable  dimensions. 

While  certainly  a  delicate  question,  and  one  that  is  awk- 
ward for  the  church  to  pose,  should  not  society  ask  whether 
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it  is  necessary  to  award  such  gargantuan  dollar  amounts  in 
order  to  compensate  victims  fairly?  Does  $5  million  or  $10 
million  added  to  an  already  generous  award  really  make  an 
individual  whole  again?  Another  impolitic  question  is  this: 
If  the  attorney  is  representing  the  victim  on  a  contingent- 
fee  basis  (that  is,  the  lawyer  is  paid  a  percentage  of  the 
amount  recovered,  typically  25  percent  to  40  percent),  are 
proposed  settlements  being  declined  simply  because  the 
lawyer  thinks  the  church  is  rich  and  has  more  monies  avail- 
able? 

But  instead  of  considering  these  questions,  juries  may 
feel  that  as  long  as  the  bishops  fail  to  condemn  the  few 
among  them  who  sheltered  the  predatory  pedophiles  and 
the  pope  takes  such  actions  as  rewarding  Cardinal  Law 
with  a  position  at  the  Vatican,  they  should  award  victims 
huge  amounts  of  money  in  order  to  punish  the  church. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  positive  development  likely  to 
spring  from  Portlands  bankruptcy  is  that  it  should  make 
victims  and  their  attorneys  more  realistic  in  their  financial 
demands.  Previously,  the  threat  of  bankruptcy  was  thought 
to  be  just  a  bluff.  Now,  when  a  bishop  uses  that  word,  it  will 
carry  more  credibility.  The  old  saying  that  "a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush"  applies  here.  Acceptance  of 
an  equitable  settlement  can  be  preferable  to  making  an 
excessive  damage  claim  that  causes  a  bankruptcy,  which  in 
turn  can  lead  to  years  expending  additional  time  and 


resources.  In  the  end,  far  less  money  will  be  available  to 
creditors,  because  the  debtor  will  have  dissipated  its  assets 
litigating  the  bankruptcy  action. 

First  or  Last? 

Is  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland  only  the 
first,  with  more  to  come?  That  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  what  happens  in  this  case.  If  the  bankruptcy  proceeds 
relatively  fast  (30  to  36  months),  if  the  creditors  are  not 
unduly  hostile  to  the  bishop  and  each  other  (which  is  not  to 
say  the  struggle  will  not  be  contentious  and  hard-tought),  if 
the  claimants  moderate  their  financial  expectations  and  if 
the  bishop  does  not  find  the  judge  and  creditors  excessively 
challenging  of  his  religious  authority,  the  successful 
bankruptcy  proceeding  of  this  archdiocese  could  lead  other 
bishops  to  make  the  same  decision  as  Archbishop  Vlazny. 

But  if  the  bankruptcy  leads  to  an  all-out  legal  war 
between  the  sexual  abuse  victims  and  the  bishop  that  drags 
on  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  if  the  judge  treads  frequently 
and  deeply  into  areas  where  canon  law  says  only  a  bishop 
has  authority,  this  could  generate  continuing  bad  press  for 
the  church.The  public  may  perceive  it  all  as  no  more  than 
the  use  by  the  church  of  a  legal  loophole  to  avoid  its  moral 
obligation  to  victims.  If  this  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Portland  may  well  be  a 
one-time  experiment.  ES 
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Reverence  Over  Reason? 

Jews  question  the  Catholic  reaction  to  'The  Passion  of  the  Christ. ' 

BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN 


Two  PROMINENT  rabbis  have  denounced  the 
failure  of  Catholics  publicly  to  brand  the 
recent  film  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  as  anti- 
Semitic.  They  spoke  at  the  joint  meeting  on 
April  20  of  the  Bishops'  Committee  on  Ecumenical  and 
Interfaith  Affairs  and  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America, 
which  represents  Reform  and  Conservative  Jews  in  the 
national  Catholic-Jewish  dialogue.  The  critics,  Rabbi  Joel 
Zaiman  of  Baltimore  and  Professor  Michael  Signer  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  are  moderate  and  reasonable 

DREW  CHRISTIANSEN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


men.  Zaiman's  assured,  quiet 
demeanor  confers  both  digni- 
ty and  warmth  on  the  meet- 
ings he  co-chairs.  Signer  was 
co-author  of  Dabru  Emet,  the 
ground-breaking  assessment 
of  Jewish-Catholic  relations 
published  in  2000,  which 
called  upon  Jews  to  match  the 
steps  Catholics  have  taken  in 
the  past  35  years  to  heal  the 
historic  divisions  between  the 
two  communities.  Zaiman 
and  Signer,  therefore,  are  fig- 
ures who  merit  a  most  atten- 
tive and  respectful  hearing. 

A  Kind  of  Death 

Rabbi  Zaiman  complained  of 
Qitholic  "reactions  or  rather 
non-reactions"  to  "The 
Passion  of  the  Christ."  The 
film,  he  said,  was  plainly  and 
simply  anti-Semitic,  yet  dio- 
ceses recommended  the  film 
without  even  a  caveat. 
Muddled  responses  from  the 
Vatican  and  the  world's  epis- 
copal conferences  only  made  things  worse,  he  said.  The 
experience,  he  told  the  gathering,  had  been  for  him  "a 
kind  of  death." 

"Teshuvah"  (repentance — for  anti-Semitism),  Professor 
Signer  said,  "has  dried  up."  Catholics,  he  claimed,  have 
allowed  devotio,  the  religious  affection  stimulated  by  the 
movie,  to  overwhelm  ratio,  critical  reason  and  historical 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  the  empathy  of  Catholics  ' 
for  the  portrayal  of  the  suffering  Jesus  had  overcome  their  < 
notional  opposition  to  anti-Semitism.  Jews  genuinely  \ 
wonder  now,  he  said,  "what  Catholics  believe  about  Jesus."  I 
The  lack  of  public  critique  of  the  film,  Signer  con-  ! 
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tended,  puts  in  question  the  methods  by  which  past  con- 
troversies, like  those  over  the  convent  of  Auschwitz  and 
the  canonization  of  Edith  Stein,  were  overcome  in  the 
Catholic-Jewish  dialogue.  In  a  moment  of  anguish,  he 
wondered  whether  a  new  spiritual  ghetto  had  risen  to 
divide  Catholics  from  Jews.  "Does  a  deep  religious  life," 
he  asked,  "demand  not  living  with  others?" 

Put  another  way,  the  Jewish  interlocutors  are  asking, 
w  hy  did  not  Catholics'  ties  to  the  Jewish  community  color 
the  way  they  viewed  the  movie?  If  conversion  entails  a 
change  of  the  affections,  then  should  not  40  years  of  dia- 
logue, expressions  of  contrition  and  pledges  of  opposition 
to  anti-Semitism  have  resulted  in  a  more  outspokenly  crit- 
ical response  to  the  movie? 

Reverence  and  Reason 

Jewish  critics  do  not  want  to  deny  Catholics  a  particular 
experience  of  piety,  if  they  find  themselves  moved  by  the 
film.  They  do  expect,  though,  that  Catholics  will  have 
integrated  the  teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  so 
they  can  react  spontaneously  to  stereotypical  anti- 
Semitism  and  sympathetically  to  Jewish  pain  over  funda- 
mental offenses. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  many  Catholics  have 
found  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  to  be  a  spiritually  mov- 
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ing  meditation  on  the  sorrowful  mysteries  in  the  style  of 
the  Counter-Reformation.  Sensitivity  to  anti-Semitism 
appears  to  have  been  too  weak  to  offer  criticism  of  a  pow- 
erful presentation  of  the  passion.  Many  viewers  were 
unable  to  experience  the  film  with  reverence  while  reject- 
ing the  anti-Semitic  stereotypes  Jews  would  see  in  it. 

In  a  column  in  Baltimore's  diocesan  newspaper,  The 
Catholic  Review,  Cardinal  William  Keeler,  co-chair  of  the 
dialogue,  confirmed  the  Jewish  reading  of  the  Catholic 
response.  "In  Baltimore  and  elsewhere,"  he  wrote, 
"parishioners  spoke  to  me  of  the  spiritual  reinforcement 
they  found  in  the  movie."  He  himself,  when  he  first  saw 
the  film,  was  swept  away  by  the  film's  emotional  power 
"and  so  missed  much  of  the  detail."  On  a  second  viewing, 
Keeler  reported,  "I  saw  why  some  of  our  Jewish  neighbors 
view  it  with  understandable  concern  and  even  a  measure  of 
fear." 

A  New  Level  of  Relationship? 

Can  the  strain  be  overcome?  Can  Catholic-Jewish  relations 
move  to  the  level  where  the  mass  of  Catholics  or  Jews  can 
respond  spontaneously  to  one  another's  basic  concerns? 
That  is  probably  asking  a  lot,  but  at  least  we  can  look  for  a 
day  when  not  just  the  professional  dialogists,  who  are  great- 
ly dismayed  by  dieir  fellow  Catholics'  lack  of  response  to 
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the  perceived  offensive  scenes  in  "The  Passion,"  but  larger 
cadres  of  clergy  and  laypeople  will  be  ready  to  speak  out  in 
a  future  crisis. 

As  we  approach  the  40th  anniversary  of  Vatican  Us 
"Declaration  on  Non-Christian  Religions,"  Catholics  and 
Jews  need  to  repair  their  relationship  and  take  it  to  a  new 
level.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  for  how  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Work  at  hearing.  The  first  rule  of  dialogue  is  to  hear  the 
others  story.  Listening  requires  active  engagement.  If  at 
first  the  complaint  of  someone  we  care  about  does  not  reg- 
ister, we  must  take  some  action  on  ourselves  to  see  that  it 
does.  Successive  discussions,  self-examination,  meditation 
and  other  techniques  are  needed  until  we  "get  it."  Seeing 
the  film  a  second  time  in  the  company  of  Jewish  friends,  as 
Cardinal  Keeler  did,  may  be  one  way  to  see  and  hear  afresh. 

Work  at  relating.  Repairing  relationships  is  hard  work. 
Psvchologists  say  repairing  an  offense  in  a  difficult  marriage 
takes  six  or  seven  positive  acts  to  overcome  one  negative 
one.  Conflict  resolution  specialists  say  it  takes  up  to  10  acts 
of  peacemaking  to  overcome  one  hostile  act.  After  "The 
Passion,"  Catholics  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent  or  pas- 
sive in  their  relations  with  Jews.  We  need  to  seek  them  out, 
to  take  the  initiative.  Other  problems  like  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict  and  the  treatment  of  the  church  in  Israel 
may  make  reconciliation  difficult.  That  is  all  the  more  rea- 
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son  to  keep  trying  to  talk,  to  pray  and  to  work  together. 

One  good  means  of  fostering  better  relations  is 
"Walking  God's  Paths,"  a  six-part  video  series  designed  for 
adult  study  groups,  schools  and  seminaries  and  available 
from  the  U.S.C.C.B.,  the  Union  for  Reform  Judaism  and 
the  United  Synagogue  of  Conservative  Judaism. 

Be  ready  to  go  public.  Going  public  with  controversial 
opinions  is  not  the  Catholic  style,  and  media  hype,  more 
than  many  imagine,  can  make  resolving  problems  even 
more  difficult.  Nonetheless,  when  issues  are  vital  to  anoth- 
er community,  especially  a  community  we  respect  and  love 
as  "our  elder  brothers"  in  the  covenant,  we  should  be  ready 
to  go  public  in  ways  that  will  be  seen  and  heard. 

Keep  focused.  The  struggle  against  anti-Semitism  must  be 
kept  focused  on  the  principal  expressions  of  hatred  and  prej- 
udice. Extending  the  notion  of  anti-Semitism  to  cover  crit- 
icism of  Israeli  government  policies  or  the  positions  of 
Jewish  activist  intellectuals  exhibits  disrespect  for  the  real 
victims  of  hate  and  discrimination.  Like  the  boy  who  cried 
wolf,  stretching  the  concept  reduces  its  moral  currency.  But 
if  the  range  of  meaning  of  the  term  anti-Semitism  is  narrow, 
it  will  be  reasonable  for  Jews  to  expect  a  public  response 
from  Catholics  when  the  charges  are  on  target.  Next  time 
we  just  cannot  miss  it. 

Fit  the  response  to  the  context.  Not  every  response  needs  to 
be  public,  and  not  every  public  response  needs  to  be  highly 
visible.  There  is  still  a  place  for  formal  dialogue,  scholarly 
exchange,  study  and  ceremony  as  ways  to  address  issues 
between  Catholics  and  Jews.  The  means  can  and  ought  to 
be  appropriate  to  the  problem.  Broad  cultural  problems 
need  to  be  addressed  with  the  media  of  the  day.  In  an  image- 
driven  age,  however,  when  most  people's  knowledge  of  reli- 
gious developments  comes  from  the  broadcast  media, 
Catholics  need  to  become  more  savvy  in  their  use  of  the 
airwaves  to  address  critical  issues.  But  when  they  can  be 
suitably  addressed  in  other  ways,  pressure  for  broad-based 
public  denunciation  may  well  be  out  of  order. 

Mature  Religion 

Fundamentalism  is  the  great  heresy  of  the  day. 
Fundamentalists  are  inclined  to  believe  there  is  a  simple 
response  to  every  question.  Orthodoxy  demands  complex- 
ity: two  natures  in  Christ,  three  persons  in  the  Trinity. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  moral  and  religious  affections.  A 
Christian  needs  to  hold  in  tension  justice  and  mercy,  truth 
and  forgiveness.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  held  to  the  primacy  of 
charity,  but  he  taught  discreta  caritas,  "discreet  charity," 
which  balances  love  with  prudence.  Men  and  women  of 
mature  faith  can  exercise  two  or  more  virtues  in  tandem. 
It  should  be  possible  both  to  lament  the  suffering  of  Jesus 
and  to  see  and  oppose  the  traces  of  anti-Semitism  found  in 
its  portrayal.  Discreet  charity  will  show  us  how.  El 
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IN  DECEMBER  1960,  shortly  after  a  Catholic  Democrat 
had  been  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  Time 
magazine  devoted  a  lengthy  cover  story  to  the  topic 
"U.S.  Catholics  and  the  State."  The  story  focused  on 
the  work  of  John  Courtney  Murray,  S.J.,  and  his  then- 
recently  published  book,  We  Hold  These  Truths:  Catholic 
Reflections  on  the  American  Proposition. 

Forty  years  later,  in  the  midst  of  another  presidential 
election  campaign  involving  a  Catholic  Democrat,  we  are  in 
urgent  need  of  renewed  reflection  on  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American  Catholic  engaged  in  public  life.  Much  of  the  cur- 
rent controversy  regarding  the  exclusion  from  Communion 
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of  Catholic  politicians  who  espouse  pro- 
choice  political  positions  displays  a  lack  of  the 
careful  moral  reasoning  that  ought  to  charac- 
terize serious  Catholic  reflection  on  impor- 
tant issues  of  public  policy. 

Fortunately,  the  resources  for  more 
nuanced  thinking  are  available  to  us  in  the 
insights  developed  by  John  Courtney  Murray, 
who  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  1967  at  the  age 
of  62.  David  Hollenbach,  S.J.,  has  aptly 
described  Murray  as  "the  pre-eminent  practi- 
tioner of  public  theology  and  public  moral 
discourse  in  the  whole  histoiy  of  American 
Catholicism."  We  need  to  draw  again  on 
Murray's  insights  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the 
critical  question  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
American  Catholic  engaged  in  public  life  in 
our  pluralistic  democratic  society. 

The  intellectual  roots  of  the  current  Communion  con- 
troversy lie  in  a  document  issued  in  November  2002  by  the 
Vatican's  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  The 
C.D.F.'s  Doctrinal  Note  on  Some  Questions  Regarding  the 
Paiticipation  of  Catholics  in  Political  Life  reminds  Catholics 
involved  in  public  life  "that  a  well-formed  Christian  con- 
science does  not  permit  one  to  vote  for  a  political  program 
or  an  individual  law  which  contradicts  the  fundamental  con- 
tents of  faith  and  morals." 

Because  respect  for  the  inviolable  dignity  of  the  human 
person  gives  rise  to  a  fundamental  moral  duty  to  defend  the 
basic  right  to  life  from  conception  to  natural  death,  the  doc- 
trinal note  clearly  states  that  "those  who  are  directly 
involved  in  lawmaking  bodies  have  a  'grave  and  clear  obli- 
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gation  to  oppose'  any  law  that  attacks  human  life.  For  them, 
as  for  even  Catholic,  it  is  impossible  to  promote  such  laws 
or  to  vote  for  them." 

Both  those  few  bishops  whose  public  statements  have 
given  rise  to  the  Communion  controversy  and  the  C.D.F.'s 
doctrinal  note  attempt  to  respond  to  public  officials  who 
draw  a  line  between  their  personal  moral  beliefs  as  faithful 
Catholics  and  their  public  policy  positions.  In  the  face  of  the 
threat  to  moral  integrity  presented  by  this  sort  of  compart- 
mentalization,  the  doctrinal  note  provides  a  timely 
reminder  that  law  and  politics  cannot  be  separated  from 
morality*. 

catholic  participation  in  public  life  is  to  be  guided  by,  not 
separated  from,  fundamental  moral  concerns — the  promo- 
tion and  defense  of  public  order  and  peace,  freedom  and 
equality,  respect  for  human  life  and  the  environment,  justice 
and  solidarity7.  And  in  making  their  distinctive  contribution 
to  society  and  political  life  through  the  democratic  process, 
Catholics,  like  all  conscientious  moral  actors,  will  base  their 
political  views  "on  their  particular  understanding  of  the 
human  person  and  the  common  good." 

This  insistence  that  moral  beliefs  inform  policy  choices 
is,  in  the  end,  a  matter  of  integrity.  It  is,  as  the  doctrinal  note 
explains,  a  question  of  our  "duty  to  be  morally  coherent,"  a 
dutv  that  is  "found  within  one's  conscience,  which  is  one 


and  indivisible."  We  do  not  lead  parallel  moral  lives  that  can 
be  compartmentalized  into  separate  spheres,  one  spiritual 
and  one  secular:  "Living  and  acting  in  conformity  with  one's 
own  conscience  on  questions  of  politics  is... the  way  in  which 
Christians  offer  their  concrete  contributions  so  that, 
through  political  life,  society  will  become  more  just  and 
more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  human  person." 

This  understanding  of  the  unity  of  conscience  makes 
inescapable  the  doctrinal  note's  teaching  on  the  public  offi- 
cial's grave  and  clear  obligation  to  oppose  any  law  that 
attacks  human  life.  Once  a  public  official  has  reached  the 
conscientious  conclusion  that  abortion  is  an  attack  on  the 
inviolable  dignity  of  human  life  and  that  it  undermines  jus- 
tice and  the  common  good  by  violating  the  fundamental 
right  to  life,  then  that  official's  commitment  to  moral 
integrity  demands  that  his  or  her  participation  in  politics 
should  conform  to  that  judgment  of  conscience.  These  offi- 
cials should  work  to  promote  justice  and  the  common  good 
by  striving  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  abortion  and  oppos- 
ing laws  that  attack  human  life. 

How  a  public  official  ought  to  go  about  doing  that,  how- 
ever, is  a  more  complicated  question,  especially  given  the 
state  of  American  constitutional  law  regarding  the  abortion 
issue.  The  legislator  must  oppose  laws  that  promote  abor- 
tion, but  in  the  United  States  abortion  is  a  matter  of  consti- 
tutional right,  not  an  action  authorized  by  legislation. 
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To  a  large  extent,  the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  cases  of  Roe  v.  Wade,  which  legal- 
ized abortion  in  1973,  and  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Casey, 
which  in  1992  upheld  a  Pennsylvania  law  that  put  a  few 
restrictions  on  abortion,  means  that  there  is  no  need  for  leg- 
islation authorizing  procured  abortion;  and  any  legislative 
efforts  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  abortion  through  statuto- 
ry prohibition  will  face  significant  constitutional  hurdles. 
Even  the  recently  enacted  federal  ban  on  partial-birth  abor- 
tion, which  attempts  to  operate  within  the  narrow  space  for 
legislative  prohibitions  left  open  by  Supreme  Court  doc- 
trine, faces  a  steep  uphill  battle  in  the  courts. 

So  in  the  absence  of  opportunities  to  oppose  legislative 
efforts  to  authorize  abortion,  how  should  lawmakers  bring 
their  moral  beliefs  regarding  fundamental  life  issues  into  the 
public  arena?  Answering  this  question  requires  us  to  keep  in 
mind  another  element  of  Catholic  teaching  reaffirmed  in 
the  doctrinal  note:  While  Catholics  must  not  support  poli- 
cies that  compromise  or  undermine  a  fundamental  ethical 
value,  there  are  "a  variety  of  strategies  available  for  accom- 
plishing or  guaranteeing  the  same  fundamental  value." 
Indeed,  the  note  specifically  states  that  the  church's  efforts 
to  educate  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  do  not  reflect  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  church  "to  exercise  political  power 
or  eliminate  freedom  of  opinion  of  Catholics'  regarding  contingent 
questions"  (No.  6,  emphasis  added). 

This  question  of  how  to  promote  fundamental  moral 
values  through  law  and  policy  so  as  most  effectively  to  ben- 
efit the  common  good  is  always  a  contingent  question 
dependent  upon  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  legislator.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  move  directly  from  moral  principles 
to  legal  sanctions  without  considering  whether  legal  sanc- 
tions will  truly  serve  the  common  good  in 
light  of  existing  social  conditions. 

Yet,  as  John  Courtney  Murray  recog- 
nized in  1960,  the  American  mind  "has 
never  been  clear  about  the  relation 
between  morals  and  law."  Murray's  critical 
contribution  to  our  current  need  for  more 
nuanced  thinking  lies  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  clarity  to  our  understanding  of  that 
essential  relationship.  He  explained  that 
our  confusion  about  the  relation  between 
law  and  morality  often  stems  from  our 
failure  to  understand  that  legal  prohibi- 
tions are  not  capable  of  dealing  with  every 
sort  of  moral  evil. 

Invoking  traditional  rules  of  jurispru- 
dence, Murray  explained  that  the  lawmak- 
er must  engage  in  a  "subtle  discipline,  at 
once  a  science  and  an  art,  that  mediates 
between  the  imperatives  of  the  moral 


order  and  the  commands  or  prohibitions  of  the  civil  law." 
The  "subtle  discipline"  of  jurisprudence  reminds  us  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  sin  and  crime. 

Morality  (which  governs  all  of  human  conduct)  and  law 
(which  governs  the  public  order  of  society)  are  not  coexten- 
sive in  their  functions.  Legal  prohibitions  can  have  only  a 
limited  effect  on  shaping  moral  character.  Accordingly, 
Murray  argued  that  people  can  "be  coerced  only  to  a  mini- 
mal amount  of  moral  action."  Indeed,  "the  moral  aspira- 
tions of  the  law  are  minimal." 

If  society  wishes  to  elevate  and  maintain  moral  standards 
above  the  minimal  level  required  for  the  healthy  function- 
ing of  the  social  order,  it  must  look  to  institutions  other  than 
the  law.  The  state  and  law,  therefore,  have  a  necessary — but 
a  necessarily  limited — role  to  play  in  society's  work  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  common  good. 

Murray  insisted  that  law  and  morality  are  essentially 
related,  but  necessarily  differentiated.  Because  the  coercive 
force  of  the  state  ultimately  lies  behind  the  law,  the  law  must 
not  moralize  excessively.  If  it  does  so,  "it  tends  to  defeat 
even  its  own  modest  aims,  by  bringing  itself  into  contempt." 

The  law,  therefore,  should  not  be  used  to  prohibit  a 
given  moral  evil  unless  that  prohibition  can  be  shown  to  be 
something  that  the  law  is  capable  of  addressing  prudently. 
John  Courtney  Murray,  following  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
argued  that  human  law  must  be  framed  with  a  view  to  the 
level  of  virtue  that  it  is  actually  possible  to  expect  from  the 
people  required  to  comply  with  the  law.  Accordingly, 
Murray  suggested  a  series  of  questions  that  the  legislator 
must  consider  in  assessing  the  prudence  of  a  proposed  law: 
Wll  the  prohibition  be  obeyed,  at  least  by  most  people?  Is 
it  enforceable  against  the  disobedient?  Is  it  prudent  to 
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enforce  this  ban,  given  the  possibility  of  harmful  effects  in 
other  areas  of  social  life?  Is  the  instrumentality  of  a  coercive 
law  a  good  means  for  the  eradication  of  the  targeted  social 
evil?  And  since  a  law  that  usually  fails  is  not  a  good  means, 
what  are  the  lessons  of  experience  with  this  sort  of  legal  pro- 
hibition? If  legislation  is  to  be  properly  crafted — from  a 
moral  point  of  view  and  with  the  goal  of  promoting  the 
common  good  of  society — "these  are  the  questions  that 
jurisprudence  must  answer." 

IN  LIGHT  OF  ALL  THESE  CONSIDERATIONS,  Society  should  not 

expect  a  great  deal  of  moral  improvement  from  legal  prohi- 
bitions. Instead,  the  limited  effectiveness  of  legal  coercion 
compelling  obedience  through  fear  of  punishment  as  a  vehi- 
cle toward  genuine  moral  reform  means  that  the  legal  pro- 
hibitions must  be  used  with  caution  in  a  free  society.  As 
Murray  explained: 

[A]  human  society  is  inhumanly  ruled  when  it  is 
ruled  only,  or  mostly  by  fear.  Good  laws  are  obeyed 
by  the  generality  because  they  are  good  laws;  they 
merit  and  receive  the  consent  of  the  community,  as 
valid  legal  expressions  of  the  community's  own  con- 
victions as  to  what  is  just  or  unjust,  good  or  evil.  In 
the  absence  of  this  consent,  law  either  withers  away 
or  becomes  tyrannical. 

Accordingly,  for  the  law  truly  to  serve  the  common 
good,  some  level  of  consensus  as  to  the  goodness  of  the 
law  is  essential.  And,  in  the  face  of  widespread  moral  dis- 
agreement on  an  issue,  the  public  conscience  may  need  to 
be  clarified  through  nonlegal  educative  efforts  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  reasoned  dialogue  and  factual  argument  before 
the  law  can  effectively  promote  the  common  good.  In  the 
absence  of  a  basic  moral  consensus,  any  attempt  to  change 
the  law  will  be  unenforceable,  ineffective  and  resented  as 
unduly  restrictive  of  freedom. 

Murray's  thought  helps  us  to  recognize  that  efforts  to 
translate  moral  principles  direcdy  into  legal  prohibitions 
may  sometimes  damage  the  common  good.  An  official  who 
fully  accepts  the  church's  teaching  on  abortion  as  a  grave 
moral  evil  still  must  make  a  judgment  in  conscience  as  to 
how  the  law  can  most  effectively  deal  with  that  particular 
evil  within  the  wider  context  of  concern  for  the  common 
_  What  sort  of  political-legal  response  will  actually 
reduce  the  numbers  of  abortions  in  the  United  States  in  the 
face  oi      rent  constitutional  and  social  realities? 

In  e\.  jjting  whether  or  not  a  public  official's  policy 
positions  are  consistent  with  a  desire  to  protect  life,  we 
need  to  pursue  an  inquiry  that  considers  abortion  within 
the  context  of  a  wider  range  of  legal-political  questions. 
Other  areas  of  the  law  can  and  must  contribute  to  nurtur- 


ing the  virtues  necessary  to  supporting  a  culture  of  life. 

What  sort  of  a  society  are  we  becoming  through  the 
entire  range  of  legal  policies  we  advocate  and  enact?  Who 
are  we  becoming  as  a  society  when  we  regularly  invoke  the 
death  penalty?  What  sort  of  a  society  do  we  become  if  we 
overzealously  restrict  civil  liberties  in  response  to  terror- 
ism, or  if  our  immigration  law  and  border  control  policies 
undervalue  the  dignity  of  the  lives  of  immigrants?  Have 
we  listened  to  the  voices  of  women  who  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  make  the  choice  for  abortion,  and  are  we  work- 
ing to  establish  a  set  of  social  policies  that  might  provide 
women  with  the  support  needed  to  make  the  decision  to 
carry  their  baby  to  term?  In  short,  are  we  working  to  build 
a  legal  system  that  as  a  whole  supports  and  promotes  the 
virtues  necessary  to  protect  human  dignity  and  sustain  a 
culture  of  life? 

John  Courtney  Murray's  work  reflected  his  deep  con- 
cern to  promote  genuine  dialogue  at  the  heart  of  common 
life  in  a  pluralistic  society — a  genuine  dialogue  often  sadly 
lacking  in  contemporary  public  life.  If  the  public  discourse 
leading  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  fails  to  include  genuine 
attempts  to  help  people  understand  why  the  moral  vision 
underlying  the  law  promotes  the  common  good,  a  dis- 
junction will  continue  to  exist  between  law  and  morality. 

As  a  result,  the  style  of  public  discourse  about  law  is 
crucial.  A  proposed  law's  moral  rationale  must  be  commu- 
nicated in  ways  that  people  can  accept  and  understand. 
One's  partners  in  dialogue  must  be  treated  with  respect. 
In  order  to  promote  greater  clarity  in  the  public  con- 
science, the  church  must  engage  Catholic  public  officials 
and  American  society  more  generally  in  a  genuine  conver- 
sation about  how  best  to  promote  the  common  good.  For 
that  conversation  to  be  effective,  the  participants  cannot 
be  locked  in  positions  of  immovable  dogmatic  certitude. 
Instead,  the  conversation  must  go  forward  in  a  spirit  of 
shared  pursuit  of  the  truth,  fostering  a  genuine  dialogue  of 
mutual  listening  and  speaking,  where  all  sides  are  willing 
to  learn  as  well  as  teach. 

what  does  it  mean  to  be  an  American  Catholic  in  public  life 
in  today's  pluralistic,  democratic  society?  It  means  one  is 
called  to  moral  integrity  and  undivided  conscience;  to  be  a 
person  striving  to  base  his  or  her  political  views  "on  his  or 
her  particular  understanding  of  the  human  person  and  the 
common  good."  It  is  to  be  a  person  engaged  in  the  "subtle 
discipline"  of  trying  to  build  a  social,  political  and  legal 
order  that  reflects  the  imperatives  of  the  moral  order,  with- 
out confusing  law  and  morality.  And  in  the  midst  of  plural- 
ism and  deep  moral  disagreement,  it  is  to  be  a  member  of  a 
church  willing  to  engage  in  the  nuanced  reflection  and  gen- 
uine dialogue  that  are  essential  if  we  are  to  form  hearts  and 
minds  committed  to  a  culture  of  life. 
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Lourdes  Diary 

Seven  days  at  Massabieille:  Part  One 


£  "TT    ~W~  ERE'S   SOMETHING  you 

I       I    don't  hear  every  day  from  a 
Jesuit,"  I  said  to  a  friend  liv- 
•JL.  JL.  ing  in  a  Jesuit  residence  at 
Fordham  University.  "I'm  here  to  pick  up  a 
cassock  for  my  trip  to  Lourdes." 

The  pilgrimage  to  Fordham  was  in 
preparation  for  a  seven-day  pilgrimage  to 
the  little  town  in  the  French  Pyrenees 
where  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  the  14- 
year-old  Bernadette  Soubirous  in  1858. 
Two  years  ago,  a  friend  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Malta  began  encouraging  me 
to  join  the  knights  and  dames  on  their 
annual  trip  to  Lourdes.  And  though  I  have 
a  great  devotion  to  St.  Bernadette  and  had 
just  read  Ruth  Harris's  excellent  study, 
Lourdes:  Body  and  Spirit  in  a  Secular  Age,  I 
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turned  dow  n  his  kind  in\  it.Hn  >n.  Too  luis\ , 
I  said. 

But  last  summer  he  called  while  I  was 
directing  a  retreat — a  time  when  one  natu- 
rally feels  more  open  and  free — and  invited 
me  in  earnest,  along  with  two  Jesuit  friends, 
to  work  as  chaplains  on  the  next  trip. 
"Sure,"  I  said.  "Sign  us  up." 

Finding  companions  was  easy.  Two 
friends,  Brian,  a  priest  who  works  at  a 
retreat  house,  and  George,  who  would  be 
ordained  a  month  after  our  trip,  signed  on 
immediately. 

Wednesday,  April  28 

The  Order  of  Malta  has  asked  us  to  meet 
them  at  Baltimore-Washington  Airport 
three  hours  before  our  7:00  p.m.  charter 
flight,  which  will  fly  directly  to  Tarbes  air- 
port, a  few  kilometers  away  from  Lourdes. 
We  are  greeted  by  a  sea  of  people,  mosdy 
middle-aged  or  elderly,  some  wearing  silver 
medals  dangling  from  red  ribbons  denoting 


BY  JAMES  MARTIN 

the  number  of  pilgrimages  they  have  made. 
Scattered  in  the  crowd  are  men  and  women 
in  wheelchairs  or  looking  painfully  thin. 
Other  couples  cradle  children  obviously 
suffering  from  either  illness  or  birth 
defects.  These  are,  as  I  already  know  from 
Ruth  Harris's  book,  the  malodes,  the  sick, 
the  main  reason  for  die  journey.  Their  trips 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  order — a  won- 
derful act  of  charity.  Everyone,  including 
the  malades,  boards  the  plane  cheerfully. 

The  flight  begins  unlike  any  I've  been 
on,  with  a  bishop  leading  us  in  the  Rosary. 
The  in-flight  movie,  not  surprisingly,  is 
"The  Song  of  Bernadette,"  which  I  had  not 
seen  for  many  years.  It  corresponds  reason-  £ 
ably  well  to  the  original  story  of  the  appari-  1 
tions  at  Lourdes,  though  it  stints  on  the  " 
natural  toughness  of  Bernadette  Soubirous.  > 
In  Lourdes,  Ruth  Harris  points  out  that  £ 
Bernadette  assiduously  turned  down  pleas  8 
to  imitate  the  physical  actions  of  the  Virgin  g 
(like  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross)  and,  °- 
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more  famously,  refused  to  accept  gifts, 
despite  her  appalling  poverty.  Far  from 
compromising  her  image,  such  toughness 
makes  her  in  reality  a  more  convincing 
saint  than  does  the  film's  portrayal. 

Thursday,  April  29 

We  land  after  a  long  flight,  a  sleepless  one 
for  me.  The  bus  ride  from  the  airport, 
through  a  rainv  countryside  studded  with 
tall  poplars,  is  full  of  lively  conversation, 
and  we  quickly  arrive  at  our  lodgings,  the 
Hotel  Saint-Sauveur.  It  looks  as  if  all  the 
hotels  and  shops  at  Lourdes  boast  religious 
names,  and  it  is  startling  to  see  a  shop  sell- 
ing tack)-  souvenirs  named  after  Charles  de 
Foucauld,  who  lived  in  extreme  poverty  in 
the  desert  or,  worse,  a  knickknack  shop 
huddled  under  a  sign  that  reads 
"L'Immaculee  Conception."  After  lunch 
our  group  (perhaps  250  of  us)  processes  to 
Mass  in  what  will  become  our  usual  forma- 
tion: the  malades,  seated  in  small  hand- 
pulled  carts,  are  in  front,  accompanied  by 
companions,  followed  by  the  rest  of  us. 

A  letter  we  received  prior  to  departure 
said:  "Your  cassock  can  be  worn  anywhere 
at  anytime.  It  will  be  useful  for  the  Mass  in 
the  Grotto. ..and  of  course  during  all  the 
processions...."  Rather  than  risk  giving 
offense,  Brian,  George  and  I  have 
scrounged  up  some  Jesuit  cassocks,  and  we 
decide  to  wear  them  today.  Far  from  an 
embarrassment,  as  I  had  expected,  the 
black  cassock  somehow  feels  right  in 
Lourdes.  As  we  cross  the  square  in  front  of 
the  basilica,  I  notice  brown-robed 
Franciscans,  white-robed  Dominicans  and 
even  a  black-and-white  Trappist.  While 
the  plain  Roman  collar  makes  me  feel 
priestly,  the  cassock  helps  me  to  feel  very 
Jesuit. 

After  Mass  in  the  ornate  basilica, 
someone  suggests  a  visit  to  the  Grotto, 
which  I  had  mistakenly  assumed  was  far 
it  the  church  is  built  direcdy  atop  the 
n  outcropping,  and  when  I  go  around 
the  corner,  passing  huge  racks  of  candles 
for  sale,  I  am  shocked  to  come  upon  it.  In 
.  vadette's  rime  Ylassabieille  (the  word 
in  the  local  patois  means  "old  stone")  was 
where  pigs  came  to  forage  and  garbage 
washed  ashore  from  the  Gave  River.  Now, 
under  the  massive  bulk  of  die  gray  church 
is  the  site  familiar  from  holy  cards  and 
reproductions  in  local  churches:  sinuous 
gray  rocks  hover  over  a  plain  altar,  before 
which  stands  a  huge  iron  candelabra.  In  the 


small  niche  where  the  apparitions 
occurred,  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  words  spoken  to 
Bernadette  on  March  25,  1858:  "Que  soy 
era  Immaculada  Conception.? 

The  area  before  the  Grotto  is  marked 
off  by  signs  requesting  silence,  and  as  I 
approach  I  am  drawn  to  the  obvious  peace: 
serenity  seems  to  radiate  from 
Massabieille.  Hundreds  of  people  are  gath- 
ered before  the  space — malades  in  their 
blue  carts,  a  Polish  priest  with  a  group  of 
pilgrims  praying  the  Rosary  and  a  young 
backpacker  in  jeans  kneeling  on  the 
ground.  Many  stand  in  line  to  walk 
through  the  Grotto.  Joining  them,  I  run 
my  hand  over  the  smooth  wet  rock  and  am 
astonished  to  spy  the  spring  uncovered  by 
Bernadette.  I  am  filled  with  wonder  at 
being  here.  As  I  pass  beneath  the  Virgin's 
statue,  I  notice  a  host  of  tiny  flowering 
plants  of  marvelous  variety  under  her  feet, 
and  think  of  medieval  tapestries. 

Dogtired  after  dinner,  I  wander  over 
to  the  Grotto.  Purchasing  two  candles,  I 
pray  for  my  family.  I  place  the  tapers 
among  an  array  of  candles  huddled  under  a 
metal  shed,  whose  wall  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, "This  flame  continues  my  prayer." 

Nearby,  pilgrims  are  congregating  in 
time  for  die  evening  Rosary  procession.  In 
a  short  time  thousands  of  people  light  their 
small  white  candles  and  begin  walking 
together  as  an  announcer  declaims  the 
prayers  and  mysteries  of  the  Rosaiy  in 
French,  English,  Spanish,  Italian,  Polish 
and  German.  Slowly  we  process  around 
the  huge  oval  pavement  before  the  basilica. 
After  the  first  decade,  the  crowd  begins  to 
sing  the  "Lourdes  Hymn." 

As  the  first  Ave  Maria  is  sung  out  over 
the  square,  tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
lift  their  orange-flamed  candles  in  unison, 
and  I  am  overcome  by  this  profession  of 
faith:  malades  and  the  able-bodied,  of  all 
ages,  from  across  the  world.  It  seems  a 
vision  of  what  the  world  could  be. 

Friday,  April  30 

By  now  Brian,  George  and  I  have  met 
many  members  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  malades.  The  term  here 
is  not  pejorative.  "We're  all  malades  in  one 
way  or  another,"  says  a  bishop  on  pilgrim- 
age with  us. 

The  range  of  illnesses  they  live  with  is 
stunning:  cancer,  AIDS,  Lyme  disease, 
dementia,  birth  defects.  At  lunch,  I  sit  with 


a  couple  from  Philadelphia.  The  woman 
suffers  from  a  disease  I  have  never  heard  of, 
which  has  left  her,  in  her  late  30's,  unable 
to  walk  easily  and  prone  to  a  host  of  painful 
physical  ailments.  She  and  her  husband  are 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  her  condition, 
but  they  are  consistendy  friendly,  happy 
and  solicitous,  and  I  like  them  immediate- 
ly. "Oh,  I'm  fine,"  she  says.  "I've  been 
laughing  since  I  got  here.  So  many  funny 
things  have  happened!"  As  we  process  to 
Mass,  Brian  and  George  quiedy  describe 
the  conditions  faced  by  other  inalades  they 
have  met. 

Lourdes,  of  course,  is  famous  for  its 
healing  waters,  though  nothing  in  the 
words  of  Mary  to  St.  Bernadette  suggest 
this.  (She  merely  said,  "Go  drink  of  the 
spring  and  bathe  yourself  there.")  The 
short  paperback  guide  we  receive  wisely 
counsels  against  expecting  physical  heal- 
ings. As  we  would  discover,  spiritual  heal- 
ing is  the  more  common  outcome  for  pil- 
grims. But  I  pray  for  actual  physical  heal- 
ing for  the  malades  anyway,  especially  the 
ones  I  know,  here  and  at  home. 

In  the  afternoon,  our  group  goes  to  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  located  on  the  side  of 
a  steep  hill.  The  life-sized  figures  are  paint- 
ed a  lurid  gold.  The  knights  and  dames 
assist  many  of  the  malades  along  the  rocky 
terrain  in  a  cold  drizzle.  We  are  handed  a 
small  booklet  called  Everyone's  Way  of  the 
Cross,  and  I  groan  inwardly,  expecting 
banal  sentiments.  But  I  am  wrong.  If  the 
writing  is  simple,  the  prayers  strike  me  as 
powerful,  particularly  as  I  notice  a  frail 
man  helped  over  the  slippery  ground  by  his 
companion.  "Lord,  I  know  what  you  are 
telling  me,"  says  die  text  for  the  Fourth 
Station.  "To  watch  the  pain  of  those  we 
love  is  harder  than  to  bear  our  own." 

Tonight's  Rosary  procession  is  as 
moving  as  last  night's,  if  this  is  possible. 
Somehow,  in  the  midst  of  this  huge 
crowd,  Brian,  George  and  I  are  spotted  by. 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  Domaine,  that  is, 
the  sprawling  area  surrounding  the  Grotto 
and  the  basilica.  "Vous  etes pretresV  he  asks. 
"Are  you  priests?"  When  I  nod,  he  pulls  us 
through  the  crowd  to  the  steps  of  the 
basilica.  There  we  join  other  priests  who 
gaze  out  at  the  enormous  throng,  just  then 
raising  their  voices  in  the  "Lourdes 
Hymn"  in  the  damp  night  air. 

An  English  priest  turns  to  me  and 
says,  "The  universal  church  looks  well 
tonight,  doesn't  it?"  0 
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Burning  Bush 

BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 


Lila  Lipscomb  of  Flint,  Mich.,  the  mother  of  two  veterans,  talks  with  the  filmmaker  Michael  Moore 
in  a  scene  from  Moore's  new  documentary,  "Fahrenheit  9/11." 


THE  WORM  TURNS.  Last 
spring  the  religious  right 
made  such  a  fuss  about  the 
polychrome  piosities  of  Mel 
Gibson  that  even  card-carrying  atheists 
had  to  line  up  to  see  what  all  the  buzz 
was  about.  Every  action  has  its  reaction, 
so  now  the  sanctimonious  left  has  creat- 
ed an  even  greater  fuss  about  Michael 
Moore's  Fahrenheit  9/11.  As  a  result, 
the  Bushmen  have  come  thumping  out 
of  their  caves  in  droves  to  denounce  the 
pack  of  lies  as  their  top  banana  launches 
his  campaign  against  both  effete  liberals 
and  the  English  language.  Wait  a 
minute:  effete  liberal?  Michael  Moore? 
With  his  ratty  baseball  hat?  Three  days 
growth  of  beard?  Wardrobe  by  Salvation 
Army?  Body  by  Michelin?  Chances  are 
the  man  has  never  tasted  Chablis,  the 
alleged  Gatorade  of  the  left,  nor  would 
he  be  admitted  to  a  fund-raiser  by  either 
party.  The  guy  is  no  smoothy,  but  like 
Mel  Gibson,  he  does  know  how  to  sell 
tickets.  Or  to  put  it  more  accurately,  he 
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knows  how  to  allow  his  critics  to  sell 
tickets  for  him. 

As  was  the  case  with  Gibson's  "The 
Passion  of  the  Christ,"  the  hysterical 
pre-release  reaction  to  "Fahrenheit"  was 
totally  overblown,  but  understandable. 
Of  course,  Michael  Moore  tells  his  story 
with  his  biases  firmly  in  place.  He 
doesn't  like  Republicans,  big  business, 
the  White  House  coterie  and,  especially, 
George  W.  Bush.  The  mysterious  title  of 
the  film  was  lifted  from  Francois 
Truffaut's  1966  piece  of  future  fiction, 
"Fahrenheit  451,"  based  on  a  novel  by 
Ray  Bradbury.  The  story  itself  is  a 
reworking  of  the  theme  of  George 
Orwell's  1984.  In  some  dystopia  in  an 
indefinite  future,  a  sinister  government 
keeps  itself  in  power  by  systematically 
burning  all  reading  material.  The  flash 
point  of  paper  is,  appropriately  enough, 
451°  F.  Orwell  warns  us  that  whoever 
controls  the  present,  controls  the  past, 
and  whoever  controls  the  past,  controls 
the  future.  So  in  order  to  preserve  its 
power,  a  government  will  manipulate 
history  and  ultimately  the  truth.  It  will 
create  convenient  realities  and  erase  the 
inconvenient.  Weapons  of  mass  destruc- 


tion, links  to  Al  Qaeda,  bringing  human 
rights  to  the  region.  Well,  no  we  really 
didn't  say  that  after  all. 

Michael  Moore  then  centers  his 
attention  on  truth  as  the  most  tragic  vic- 
tim of  9/11.  Before  the  opening  titles 
run,  Moore  rakes  over  the  Florida  elec- 
tion fiasco,  suggesting  that  the  fix  was  in 
from  the  outset,  with  the  Republicans  in 
charge  of  the  voting  process  and 
Republican  partisans  running  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  conveniently  omits 
the  fact  that  several  recounts  and  polls 
affirm  the  fact  that  George  Bush  actual- 
ly did  win  by  a  paper-thin  plurality,  and 
shifts  the  issue  to  the  allegation  that 
many  presumably  Democratic  black  vot- 
ers had  been  disenfranchised.  This 
charge  may  be  true,  and  tampering  with 
registration  rolls  may  have  changed  the 
result,  as  Moore  suggests,  but  he  fails  to 
establish  the  charge  as  fact.  He  displays 
equal  opportunity  outrage  when  he 
excoriates  Tom  Daschle,  soon  to 
become  Senate  majority  leader,  and  the 
other  Senate  Democrats  for  failing  to 
support  a  resolution  put  forth  by  eight 
Representatives,  seven  African 
Americans  and  one  Asian  American,  call- 
ing for  an  investigation  of  the  Florida 
rolls  before  they  would  vote  to  validate 
the  election  results.  Acting  as  president 
of  the  Senate,  then  Vice  President  Al 
Gore  gavels  them  into  silence.  A 
poignant  moment,  but  Moore  does  not 
explain  that  Mr.  Gore  and  many  other 
Democrats  judged  that  after  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  continuing  to 
contest  the  election  would  have  been 
divisive  and  counterproductive. 

This  pattern  continues  through  the 
rest  of  the  film,  and  it  raises  serious  eth- 
ical questions  about  Michael  Moore's 
own  structuring  of  the  truth.  Viewers 
should  be  on  yellow  alert  about  what 
appears  on  the  screen  and  its  connection 
to  Moore's  thesis  and  to  their  own 
manipulated  reactions.  The  questions 
become  incredibly  complex  because  the 
film  mixes  genres  promiscuously,  and 
often  the  transitions  come  so  stealthily 
that  one  can  easily  mistake  one  genre  for 
the  other.  Any  film  that  includes  a  comic 
sequence  of  Moore's  reading  the  Patriot 
Act  over  the  loudspeaker  of  an  ice-cream 
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truck  cruising  around  Capitol  Hill  and 
shots  of  amputees  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  keeps  its  audience  more  than  a 
bit  confused  about  what  exactly  it  is 
watching. 

AFTER  THE  TITLES,  MOORE  SHOWS  the  Bush 

team  preparing  its  makeup  for  public 
appearances,  including  the  now  infa- 
mous shot  of  Paul  Wolfowitz  slicking 
down  his  hair  with  saliva.  Ugh!  Candid 
shots  of  Bush  and  Rumsfeld  preening  for 
the  camera  provide  a  political  cartoon  in 
the  tradition  of  Thomas  Nast.  A  bit  later 
he  provides  close-ups  of  documents  from 
the  National  Guard  records  like  a  sea- 
soned prosecuting  attorney  presenting 
evidence  to  a  jury.  This  is  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  carefully  researched  investiga- 
tive reporting.  The  film  never  pretends 
to  be  objective  reporting,  but  even  with- 
in the  broad  limits  of  its  editorial  com- 
ment, many  should  feel  a  bit  queasy  dur- 
ing the  rapid  shift  from  very  funny  cari- 
cature in  the  style  of  Will  Rogers,  Mark 
Russell  and  late-night  comics  to  meticu- 
lous factual  journalism,  with  both  being 
used  indiscriminately  to  bolster  Moore's 
editorial  conclusions. 

Part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the 
compression  of  information  required  by 
the  film  medium.  Viewers  cannot  pore 
over  the  documents  and  ask  questions 
about  their  significance,  like  legal  schol- 
ars working  through  an  archive.  The  first 
third  of  the  film,  for  example,  deals  with 
the  relationships  between  the  Bush  fami- 
ly and  big-oil  interests  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  complexity 
of  the  contacts  rivals  those  of  the  break- 
ing Watergate  revelations:  insinuations 
of  conspiracy  abound,  but  in  the  end, 
what  conclusions  are  to  be  made?  It's  like 
a  game  of  six  degrees  of  separation, 
somebody  knew  somebody  who  worked 
for  somebody  and  therefore. ..what?  In 
the  incestuous  world  of  the  international 
oil  industry,  wouldn't  it  be  reasonable  to 
think  that  there  would  be  interlocking 
boards  and  legal  teams?  During  the 
McCarthy  period,  a  long  time  ago,  we 
denounced  guilt  by  association.  To 
Moore  redit,  he  seems  to  be  urging 
greater  transparency  in  these  relation- 
ships, whether  or  not  they  include  crimi- 
nal conspiracies. 

In  Michael  Moore's  opinion,  the 
secret  relationships  between  the  House 


of  Bush,  the  House  of  Saud  and  the  oil 
cartel  form  the  backdrop  for  the  war  in 
Iraq.  Near  the  end  of  the  film  he  shows  a 
conference  of  business  executives  drool- 
ing in  anticipation  of  the  contracts  to  be 
let  out  for  the  rebuilding  of  Iraq.  Once 
they  have  control,  they  can  build  a 
pipeline  that  will  carry  oil  and  gas  into 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  money  into  the  cof- 
fers of  Halliburton  and  its  subcontrac- 
tors. It's  a  no-risk  situation;  the  greater 
the  violence,  the  more  profit  for  defense 
and  securities  industries.  Besides,  the 
government  will  pay  for  everything  any- 
way. This  type  of  free-market  economics 
is  government-sponsored  terrorism  at  its 
worst,  but  did  the  Bush  administration 
really  plan  a  war  from  inauguration  day 
simply  to  provide  contracts  for  its 
friends?  More  plausible  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  administration  wants  to  keep  the 
voters  on  edge  by  orchestrating  vague 
terror  threats  and  adjusting  alert  levels  to 
insure  the  re-election  of  a  tough  "war 
president." 

And  what  of  the  war  itself?  In  a  bril- 
liant use  of  the  medium,  Moore  recon- 
structs the  events  on  9/11  with  a  black 
screen  and  an  evocative  soundtrack. 
The  images  of  the  smoldering  towers, 
now  grown  so  familiar,  have  lost  their 
edge,  but  the  sounds  coming  through 
the  darkness  evoke  a  new  sense  of  hor- 
ror. The  reaction  shots  of  stunned 
onlookers  become  even  more  powerful 
after  the  audience  has  replayed  the 
scene  in  its  own  imagination.  When  the 
violence  moves  to  Iraq,  Moore  slides 
back  into  the  old  Hollywood  style  of 
combat  footage,  fireballs  and  maimed 
victims  of  American  bombing.  He  pro- 
vides agonizing  moments  of  distraught 
Iraqi  women  mourning  their  losses  and 
denouncing  the  barbarian  Americans, 
but  he  shows  nothing  of  the  ambushes, 
roadside  explosives,  cached  weapons  in 
safe  houses,  firebrand  clerics,  snipers 
and  suicide  bombers  that  have  made  the 
occupying  forces  understandably  a  bit 
edgy.  In  fairness,  late-night  raids  on  the 
homes  of  suspected  insurgents  seem 
only  prudent,  but  by  showing  one  tak- 
ing place  on  Christmas  Eve  with  Bing 
Crosby  crooning  a  carol  on  the  sound- 
track, the  raid  becomes  obscene.  Al 
Qaeda's  role  in  provoking  and  sustain- 
ing hostilities  in  the  United  States, 
Europe  or  the  Middle  East  for  its  own 


purposes  doesn't  enter  the  picture  at  all. 

In  a  final  portion  of  his  film,  Moore 
returns  to  his  hometown  of  Flint, 
Mich.,  wrhere  he  shows  convincingly 
how  recruiting  officers  make  their  pitch 
to  unemployed  young  men  and  women 
in  this  severely  depressed  region.  The 
politicians  want  onogoing  war  to  pro- 
vide a  place  for  the  proles — this  time 
Moore  quotes  1984  directly — but  a 
draft  including  the  middle-classes  is 
politically  unfeasible.  Using  his  signa- 
ture tactic  of  the  ambush  interview, 
Moore  accosts  representatives  outside 
the  Capitol  and  asks  them  to  sign  their 
own  sons  or  daughters  into  military  ser- 
vice, a  legal  absurdity.  The  method  is 
tacky,  but  it  does  allow  him  to  make  the 
point  that  only  one  member  of 
Congress  has  a  son  serving  in  Iraq. 
Congress,  the  administration  and  per- 
haps even  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  support  a  war  that  other  people, 
expendable  people,  will  fight.  This  is  a 
point  few  other  commentators  have  had 
the  courage  to  make.  In  contrast  to 
these  crude  ambushes,  he  provides  a 
lengthy  and  sensitive  interview  with 
Lila  Lipscomb,  an  extraordinarily  artic- 
ulate woman  who  lost  her  son  in  the 
war.  Her  noble  presence  offers  a  painful 
reminder  of  the  actual  cost  of  war. 

at  the  end,  even  as  an  extremely  critical 
viewer,  I  have  to  applaud  Michael 
Moore  for  "Fahrenheit  9/11."  It's  infu- 
riating in  its  bias  and  strident  in  its  accu- 
sations. Yet  despite  my  reservations,  I'm 
grateful  that  he  has  used  the  medium  so 
skillfully  to  raise  the  conscience  of  the 
country,  not  so  much  about  its  varied 
strategies  for  fighting  the  war  on  terror- 
ism, but  for  questioning  the  integrity  of 
those  who  would  lead  and  those  who 
would  gladly  follow.  No,  as  much  as  I 
have  come — lately,  I  must  admit — to 
oppose  the  war  policies  of  the  Bush 
administration,  I'm  not  willing  to  buy 
Moore's  simplistic  thesis  that  the  tissue 
of  deception  surrounding  the  war  is  part 
of  a  calculated  strategy  to  improve  cor- 
porate profits.  Through  some  bizarre 
form  of  selective  perception,  they  prob- 
ably believe  what  they  tell  the  world, 
and  what's  really  scary,  they  are  willing 
to  act  on  it.  Goethe  had  it  right: 
"Nothing  is  more  terrible  than  igno- 
rance in  action." 
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The  dean  of  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University  and 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  in  the  Clinton 
administration,  Joseph  S.  Nye  Jr.  coined 
the  term  "soft  power"  in  the  late  1980's.  In 
Bound  to  Lead  (1990)  and  The  Paradox  of 
American  Power  (2001)  he  developed  the 
idea  of  this  "third  dimension"  of  power  and 
how  it  related  to  the  United  States. 

Although  the  concept  of  soft  power 
has  been  recognized  by  many  political 
leaders,  academics  and  journalists,  Nye 
fears  some  of  these  individuals  have  misun- 
derstood, misused  or  trivialized  the  idea. 
He  writes  that  even  more  frustrating  has 
been  the  fact  that  "some  policy  makers 
ignore  the  importance  of  our  soft  power 
and  make  us  all  pay  the  price  by  unneces- 
sarily squandering  it." 

According  to  Nye,  soft  power  rests  on 
the  ability  to  shape  the  preferences  of  oth- 
ers; in  other  words,  getting  others  to  want 
the  same  outcomes  as  you  want.  "Political 
leaders  have  long  understood  the  power 
that  comes  from  attraction.  If  I  can  get  you 
to  want  to  do  what  I  want,  then  I  do  not 
have  to  use  carrots  or  sticks  to  make  you  do 
it,"  Nye  writes.  "Whereas  leaders  in 
authoritarian  countries  can  use  coercion 
and  issue  commands,  politicians  in  democ- 
racies have  to  rely  more  on  a  combination 
of  inducement  and  attraction." 

Soft  power  is  not  just  influence;  it  is 
the  ability  to  attract,  which  then  often  will 
lead  to  acquiescence.  Soft  power  resources 
are  the  assets  that  produce  attraction  and 
can  be  measured  by  using  polls  or  focus 
groups. 

Nye  was  told  by  his  friends  as  well  as 
some  critics  that  if  he  wanted  the  idea  of 
soft  power  to  be  understood  properly  and 
be  used  in  foreign  policy,  he  would  have  to 
explore  and  develop  the  concept  in  greater 
depth.  That,  in  essence,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  book. 

Using  the  conflict  in  Iraq  as  the  con- 
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text  for  defining  and  delving  into  the 
importance  of  soft  power,  he  Nye  states,  "I 
have  honed  the  definition,  expanded  the 
examples,  used  new  polling  data  and  his- 
torical research,  and  explored  the  implica- 
tions and  limits  of  soft  power  in  ways  I  had 
not  done  in  either  of  my  earlier  works." 
Along  the  way  Nye  also  offers  his  analysis 
of  the  changing  context  of  power  in  inter- 
national politics  and  explains  why  soft 
power  is  even  more  important  today  than 
it  was  in  the  past. 

After  examining  the  sources  of 
American  soft  power,  he  investigates  the 
soft  power  of  other  nations  and  such  "non- 
state  actors"  as  Greenpeace  and  Human 
Rights  Watch.  Next,  Nye  discusses  the 
practical  problems  of  wielding  soft  power 
through  public  diplomacy.  He  then  con- 
cludes the  book  by  summarizing  what  all  of 
this  means  for  the  United  States  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war  in  Iraq. 

Nye  believes  the  soft  power  of  a  coun- 
try rests  primarily  with  three  resources:  its 
culture,  its  political  values  and  its  foreign 
policies.  Using  examples  from  around  the 
globe,  he  shows  how  these  resources  can 
be  utilized  to  create  soft  power.  Ever  the 
realist,  Nye  also  discusses  the  perceived 
limits  of  soft  power  as  well  as  the  interplay 
between  it  and  hard  power. 

At  the  core  of  the  book  is  an  assess- 
ment of  America's  ability  to  create  and  use 
soft  power  effectively.  Soft  power  is  not  a 
constant;  it  is  in  continual  flux.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  attractiveness  of  the  United 
States  has  declined.  This  is  not  just  because 
of  such  decisions  as  the  government's 
stance  on  global  warming  or  the  invasion 
of  Iraq.  Citing  opinion  polls  and  surveys, 
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Nye  points  out  that  there  have  been  fluc- 
tuations in  American  attractiveness  dating 
back  to  the  Vietnam  War. 

This  decline  has  accelerated  of  late.  "In 
the  run-up  to  the  Iraq  War,  polls  showed 
the  United  States  lost  an  average  of  30 
points  of  support  in  most  European  coun- 
tries," Nye  explains.  "After  the  war, 
majorities  of  die  people  held  unfavorable 
images  of  the  United  States  in  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  19  countries  surveyed." 

.Although  he  believes  the  current  focus 
on  the  threat  or  use  of  military  power  to 
force  other  nations  to  do  our  will  explains 
some  of  this  deterioration  of  American 
appeal,  Nye  does  not  lay  all  the  blame  on 
the  Bush  administration's  doorstep.  "In 
recent  years,  other  countries  have  increas- 
ingly complained  about  the  unilateralism 
of  American  foreign  policy.... 
International  concerns  about  unilateralism 
began  well  before  George  W.  Bush 
became  president,  and  involved  Congress 
as  well  as  the  executive  branch,"  Nye 
writes. 

Because  many  crucial  resources  are 
outside  the  control  of  governments,  Nye 
admits  that  soft  power  is  difficult  to  wield. 
But  at  the  same  time,  he  asserts  that  diplo- 


macy aimed  at  public  opinion  can  be  as 
important  as  the  traditional  diplomatic 
communications  between  global  leaders. 

There  are  three  dimensions  of  this 
public  diplomacy  that  must  be  addressed. 
Daily  communications  that  involve 
explaining  the  context  ot  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  decisions  must  be  established 
with  the  foreign  press.  Second,  strategic 
communication  that  revolves  around  a  set 
of  simple  themes  or  policy  initiatives  must 
be  developed.  Finally,  development,  with 
key  individuals  abroad  must  be  fostered 
through  the  use  of  scholarships,  exchanges, 
seminars,  conferences  and  access  to  media 
channels. 

Nye's  contention  that  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead,  the  United  States  must 
pay  more  attention  to  creating  and  utiliz- 
ing soft  power  makes  sense.  To  date  we 
have  been  more  successful  in  the  domain 
of  hard  power;  but  in  the  decades  to  come, 
multilateral  cooperation  among  states  will 
determine  how  well  thorny  international 
issues  are  handled.  Whether  it  be  terror- 
ism, the  global  economy  or  ecological  con- 
cerns, the  successful  wielding  of  soft  power 
will  help  determine  the  resolution  of  these 
international  problems.       Robert  Walch 
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While  Ronald  Reagan  tagged  Democrats 
with  his  "tax  and  spend"  label,  it  was  his 
1980  electoral  adversary,  Jimmy  Carter, 
who  while  governing  Georgia  in  the 
1970's  pioneered  zero-based  budgeting  in 
government,  the  system  by  which  each 
program's  very  existence  must  be  justified 
every  time  spending  plans  are  drawn  up. 
Today,  even  White  House  officials  under 
George  W.  Bush  have  taken  a  page  from 
Carter's  playbook  in  devising  the 
Performance  Assessment  Rating  Tool, 
unveiled  as  an  across-the-budget  justifica- 
tion paper  in  an  appendix  to  this  year's  fed- 
eral budget  proposal. 

PART  has  a  number  of  inherent  flaws, 
including  its  ability  to  deliver  scientific- 
appearing  rationales  that  all  too  coinciden- 
tally  resemble  the  visceral  choices  of  previ- 
ous years.  Still,  its  adoption  is  the  latest 
federal  instance  of  a  confluence  in  minking 
about  public  budgeting  across  party  and 
ideological  lines:  emphasize  results. 

In  consonance,  authors  David 
Osborne  (co-author  of  the  best-selling 
Reinventing  Government)  and  Peter 
Hutchinson  argue  that  policy  makers  need 
to  stop  debating  guns  versus  butter  and 
concentrate  on  how  much  of  either  can  be 
purchased  to  yield  measurable,  clear  out- 
comes without  breaking  the  fiscal  piggy 
bank.  Aiming  for  a  blueprint  toward  such  a 
goal,  these  public  administration  consul- 
tants write  up  a  curiously  apolitical,  anti- 
ideological  set  of  recipes  for  politicians  and 
political  aides  that  sidesteps  matters  of 
principle  and  practice  that  the  citizen  read- 
er may  miss. 

Nonetheless,  dieir  work  comes  at  a 
strategic  time,  as  budgetary  political  grid- 
lock begins  to  afflict  governments  from 
governor-recalled  California  to  legisla- 
ture-deadlocked Virginia.  The  easy,  short- 
term  shortcuts — such  as  Virginia's  financ- 
ing a  car  tax  cut  with  the  now-vanished 
surplus  in  public  assistance  funds — have  all 
been  taken  in  most  states  and  localities. 
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drawn  trom  its  case  studies  is,  ot  course, 
the  gospel  according  to  the  Democratic 
Leadership  Council,  Bill  Clinton's  centrist 
thinking  space.  No  surprise  here,  since  co- 
author Osborne  served  as  a  senior  advisor 
to  Vice  President  Gore  in  1993,  helping  to 
run  the  task  force  to  reinvent  government. 
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Nye  points  out  that  there  have  been  flue-  maty 

tuations  in  American  attractiveness  dating  impor 

back  to  the  Vietnam  War.  comm 

This  decline  lias  accelerated  of  late.  "In  Ti 

the  run-up  to  the  Iraq  War,  polls  showed  public 

the  United  States  lost  an  average  of  30  Daily 

points  of  support  in  most  European  coun-  explaii 

tries,"  Nye  explains.  "After  the  war,  eign  r 

majorities  of  the  people  held  unfavorable  with  t 

images  of  the  United  States  in  nearly  two-  comm 

thirds  of  19  countries  surveyed."  of  sim 

Although  he  believes  the  current  focus  be  de 

on  die  threat  or  use  ot  military  power  to  key  ir 

force  other  nations  to  do  our  will  explains  throuj 

some  of  this  deterioration  of  American  semin; 

appeal.  \ve  does  not  lay  all  the  blame  on  charm 
the  Bush  administration's  doorstep.  "In  N 

recent  years,  other  countries  have  increas-  and  y< 

ingly  complained  about  the  unilateralism  pay  m 

of      American      foreign      policy....  ing  sc 

International  concerns  about  unilateralism  have  1 

began  well  before  George  W.  Bush  ofhan 

became  president,  and  involved  Congress  multil 

as  well  as  the  executive  branch,"  Nye  deterrj 

writes.  issues 

Because  many  crucial  resources  are  ism,  tl 

outside  the  control  of  governments,  Nye  cems, 

admits  that  soft  power  is  difficult  to  wield.  will  h( 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  asserts  that  diplo-  intern 
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lock  begins  to  afflict  governments  from 
governor-recalled  California  to  legisla- 
mre-deadlocked  Virginia.  The  easy,  short- 
term  shortcuts — such  as  Virginia's  financ- 
ing a  car  tax  cut  with  the  now-vanished 
surplus  in  public  assistance  funds — have  all 
been  taken  in  most  states  and  localities. 
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Now  looms  the  reckoning.  The  body 
politic  has  not  yet  found  a  path  out  of  the 
traditional  conflict  between  fiscal  conser- 
vatism at  any  social  cost  and  liberal  social 
activism  at  any  price. 

Against  that  background,  Osborne  and 
Hamilton  proclaim  that  something  funny 
has  happened  on  the  way  to  fiscal 
Armageddon. 

Democratic  Gov.  Gary  Locke  of 
Washington,  facing  the  prospect  of  a  15- 
percent  across-the-board  cut  in  his  state's 
budget,  was  casting  about  for  a  new,  more 
thoughtful  alternative  to  hunting  for  cuts. 
The  authors'  St.  Paul,  Minn. -based  con- 
sulting firm,  the  Public  Strategies  Group, 
convinced  the  Locke  administration  to 
focus  on  the  results  desired  with  the  Rinds 
available  after  cuts.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, Locke  was  able  to  announce  a  gen- 
uinely streamlined  government  that,  even 
at  the  cost  of  2,500  state  jobs,  won  plaudits 
from  every  editorialist  in  the  state. 

Similarly,  Republican  Mayor  Stephen 
Goldsmith  of  Indianapolis  learned  to  trim 
city  expenses  by  subjecting  every  city  ser- 
vice to  competition  between  existing  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  private-sector  bid- 
ders. He  achieved  a  massive  change  in  pol- 
icy, which  did  not  end  up  privatizing  any- 
where near  the  number  of  jobs  initially 
feared,  by  changing  the  budgeting  process. 
He  gained  union  support  to  do  so  by 
promising  and  delivering  some  of  die  sav- 
ings for  a  massive  neighborhood  revitaliza- 
tion  program. 

In  a  smaller-scale  case  study,  co-author 
Hutchinson  discovered,  while  serving  as 
commissioner  of  finance  in  Minnesota, 
that  he  was  signing  supervisory  reports  on 
50  to  100  employees  for  whose  work  he 
could  not  personally  vouch.  When  he 
learned  that  the  time  sheet  system  cost  $13 
million  a  year,  he  decided  to  scrap  it,  at 
once  enhancing  employee  morale  and  sav- 
ing money.  To  paraphrase  Flaubert,  God 
is  often  in  seemingly  trifling  details. 

Despite  its  lively  narrative  style  and 
practicality,  The  Price  of  Government  suf- 
fers, like  the  Bush  administration's  PART, 
from  predictability.  The  pragmatism 
drawn  from  its  case  studies  is,  of  course, 
the  gospel  according  to  the  Democratic 
Leadership  Council,  Bill  Clinton's  centrist 
thinking  space.  No  surprise  here,  since  co- 
author Osborne  served  as  a  senior  advisor 
to  Vice  President  Gore  in  1993,  helping  to 
run  the  task  force  to  reinvent  government. 
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Other  prescriptions  are  expressly  drawn 
from  the  private-sector  organizational 
approach  known  as  "total  quality  manage- 
ment," quite  the  corporate  rage  some  years 
ago.  Yet  the  very  managers  spoon-fed  on 
T.Q.M.  led  the  way  to  the  era  of  job  out- 
sourcing, wage  slashing  and  mass  layoffs. 
The  authors  take  no  note  of  that  develop- 
ment or  what  it  might  portend  in  public 
administration. 

Indeed,  the  book  loses  depth  as  it  pro- 
gresses. Its  case  studies  and  recipes  seem  to 
be  simplified  versions  of  the  authors' 
memos  to  consulting  clients.  The  result  is 
entire  chapters  that  have  the  look  and  feel 
of  an  infomercial  for  their  firm.  Even  then, 
the  marketing  strategy  is  narrowly  target- 
ed. While  the  authors  proclaim  at  the  out- 
set that  they  are  writing  for  a  wide  audi- 
ence of  leaders,  activists  and  concerned  cit- 
izens, there  is  virtually  nothing  in  the  book 
that  an  ordinary  citizen  or  activist  outside 
government  can  go  out  and  do,  short  of 
running  for  public  office  or  seeking  an 
appointment  to  an  executive  position  in 
government.  The  "we"  in  the  work's  sub- 
title clearly  refers  to  political  professionals, 
in  particular  those  already  converted  to  the 
authors'  assumptions,  not  die  citizenry. 

To  the  citizen,  the  authors'  initial  diag- 
nosis begs  some  weighty  questions.  Will 
there  never  again  come  a  time  like  the 
1990's  in  which,  with  Clintonian- 
Greenspanian  panache,  an  administration 
will  suddenly  pull  the  surplus  rabbit  out  of 
the  tattered  fiscal  hat?  Will  no  future  pres- 
ident succeed  in  persuading  the  public  to 
accept  higher,  yet  more  equitable,  taxes  to 
aid  those  least  able  to  fend  for  themselves, 
as  did  Johnson,  Carter  and  Clinton?  The 
citizen  reader  will  be  forgiven  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  authors,  like  Oscar  Wilde's 
cynics,  appreciate  the  price  of  government, 
but  not  its  value.  Cecilio  Morales 
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Abani,  Chimamanda  Adichie  and  Helen 
Habila  would  appear  to  be  coming  into 
their  own  these  days  as  the  next  wave. 
Adichie,  author  of  Purple  Hibiscus  (Algon- 
quin, 2003),  tells  the  story  of  a  fanatical 
Catholic  father  and  his  stranglehold  on  his 
family  during  Abacha's  military  regime  in 
the  1990's  and  Helen  Habila,  author  of 
Waiting  for  an  Angel  (Norton,  2004),  offers 
a  description  of  "Poverty  Street"  in  Lagos 
in  the  1990's.  In  GraceLand,  Abani  uses  the 
experiences  of  a  young  adolescent,  ironi- 
cally named  after  Elvis  Presley,  to  suggest 
the  larger  pattern  of  squalor  and  hopeless 
dreams  that  continues  to  define  Nigeria. 

Abani,  a  visiting  assistant  professor  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside,  is 
the  recipient  of  the  2001  PEN  USA 
Freedom  to  Write  Award  and  a  2003 
Lannan  Literary  Fellowship.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  poetry,  including  Daphne's 
Lot  (Red  Hen,  2003),  about  his  English 
mother,  and  Kalakuta  Republic  (Saqi, 
2001),  about  political  incarceration.  He 
knows  something  about  the  latter,  since 
his  first  novel,  Masters  of  the  Board  (Delta, 
1985)  earned  him  six  months  in  solitary 
confinement.  He  wrote  the  novel  when  he 
was  just  16 — one  wonders,  how  seditious 
could  it  have  been? — but  the  government 
argued  that  his  plot  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  political  coup.  He  was  soon  picked 
up  again,  and  this  time  held  for  a  year  in  a 
maximum  security  prison.  Friends  finally 
bribed  the  authorities  and  effected  his 
release. 

For  Abani,  the  tyranny  of  the  state  is 
reflected  in  the  tyranny  of  the  family. 
Thus,  GraceLand  is  the  story  of  an  adoles- 
cent, Elvis  Oke,  who  lives  with  his  father 
and  stepmother  in  Moroko,  a  notorious 
slum  on  stilts  over  a  fetid  swampland  in 
Lagos.  Throughout  the  story  Abani  plays 
on  the  traditional  use  of  names  as  talis- 
mans, generally  inverting  their  surface 
meaning.  Thus,  the  stepmother's  name  is 
Comfort,  but  she  is  cold.  His  dead  moth- 
er's name  is  Beatrice,  but  she  is  no  longer 
present  to  guide  him  through  this  hell.  His 
father  is  Sunday,  but  he  has  no  access  to 
rest  or  transcendence.  Elvis  himself  can- 
not sing  or  dance,  and  his  hopeless  imper- 
sonation of  his  namesake  for  white  tourists 
is  painful  to  imagine.  He  is  pulled  in  two 
directions:  the  revolutionary  King  of 
Beggars  wishes  him  to  stand  up  against  the 
corrupt  regime,  with  predictable  results; 
the  pragmatic  and  corrupt  Redemption, 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  a  character  much  like 
Dickens's  Artful  Dodger,  who  introduces 
Elvis  to  drugs  and  to  the  kidnapping  of 
children  for  export  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  sale  of  their  internal  organs  to  rich 
Americans. 

There  are  light  moments  in  the  book, 
but  these  are  quickly  submerged  by  the 
sadness,  the  rape  of  the  boy  by  his  uncle 
and  the  forced  prostitution  of  his  missing 
cousin.  Most  powerful  of  all  are  the  scenes 
of  the  boy's  torture  near  the  novel's  end. 
This  is  no  surprise,  since  Abani  himself 
was  given  daily  beatings  during  his  first 
incarceration  and  was  tortured  during  his 
second. 

Each  chapter  begins  with  a  recipe  and 
a  fragment  from  the  rubric  for  the  kola  nut 
ceremony  (a  rite  of  passage  into  male 
adulthood).  This  device  is  not  particularly 
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BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfin. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE   DEVELOPMENT   DIRECTOR.  Pax 

Christi  USA,  the  national  Catholic  peace  move- 
ment, is  seeking  an  Associate  Development 
Director  with  excellent  communication  skills, 
computer  proficiency,  fund-raising  experience 
and  knowledge  of  peace  and  justice  issues. 

The  successful  candidate  will  assist  with  the 
implementation  of  the  development  plan  and 
must  be  able  to  work  in  a  dynamic  team  environ- 
ment. Requirements  include:  excellent  written 
and  oral  communication  skills,  the  ability  to  work 
under  pressure  and  deadlines,  self-motivation, 
sense  of  humor  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  phi- 
losophy of  Pax  Christi.  Computer  literacy,  grant 
writing  and  grant  application  are  necessary.  Some 
traveling  will  be  required. 

For  more  information  on  Pax  Christi  USA, 
please  visit  www.paxchristiusa.org.  Pax  Christi 
USA  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  People 
of  color,  women  and  people  with  disabilities  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
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effective,  but  Abani  remarks  that  his  inten- 
tion is  to  set  the  specifics  of  the  plot 
against  the  broader  sweep  of  Nigerian  cul- 
ture. Urban  squalor  is  immediate,  but 
Abani  wants  readers  to  imagine  a  possible 
future  building  on  a  rich  cultural  history. 
Yet  his  characters  have  little  chance  to  do 
so.  The  climax  of  the  novel  comes  with  the 
government's  Operation  Clean  the 
Nation,  in  which  all  slums  are  bulldozed. 
In  another  novel,  the  resistance  offered  by 
those  who  live  in  these  slums  might  be  the 
cause  for  some  romanticized  hope  and 


reaffirmation  of  a  common  humanity.  In 
Moroko,  it  is  simply  the  final  example  of 
the  intransigent  inequity  of  conditions  in 
many  countries  that  have  been  used  for 
years  as  convenient  sources  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  wealthier  nations.  The  final  iron- 
ic talismanic  name,  of  course,  is  the  book 
itself.  The  only  "Graceland"  is  that  of 
one's  own  making,  cut  off  from  God, 
nation  or  family,  desperately  scrabbled 
together  from  the  garbage  that  can  be 
guarded  from  one's  neighbor. 

John  C.  Hawley 


A  strong  community  of  caring. 
A  strong  commitment  to  your  career. 
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orienting  senior  leaders  and  boards;  and  advocating  our  commitment  to  justice. 

Qualified  individuals  are  energetic,  with  a  can-do  personality,  bachelor's  degree  ( master's  preferred)  and 
3-5  years'  experience  in  health  care  administration  at  a  professional  level,  or  in  a  similar  role.  A  strong 
background  in  Catholic  theology:  an  understanding  of  management,  leadership  and  organizational 
behavior;  and  solid  uiterpersonal  and  MS  Office  Suite  skills  are  also  required. 

Visit  us  online  at  www.bonsecours.com.  and  mail  your  cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Gil  Logan.  Bon 
Secours  Richmond  Health  System.  8220  Meadowbndge  Rd..  Suite  302.  Mechanicsville.  VA  231 16:  or 
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Jesuit  Conference  in  Washington.  D.C.,  seeks  a 
Director  of  Communications  for  the  national 
office  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  position 
requires  providing  communication  expertise  to 
the  10  U.S.  Jesuit  provincials,  including  man- 
agement and  development  of  a  national  com- 
munication plan,  attending  triannual  meetings 
of  the  Jesuit  Conference  board  as  well  as  mem- 
bership on  the  boards  of  America  magazine  and 
Company  magazine.  The  position  also  requires 
producing  and  managing  ongoing  projects,  viz., 
a  Web  site  (www.jesuit.org),  the  six  times  annu- 
al National  Jesuit  New  s  and  a  database  of  U.S. 
Jesuits  and  its  print  catalogue.  Applicants  must 
be  Roman  Catholic  and  have  a  clear  vision  of 
the  priorities  and  goals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
the  U.S.  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S. 
For  more  information  and/or  a  job  description, 
please  contact:  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Widner,  S.J., 
(202)  462-0400,  ext.  13;  twidner@jesuit.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC.  Church  of 
St.  Pius  X,  Rochester,  Minn.  Full-time  position 
for  Catholic  parish  of  1,450  families. 
Responsibilities  include  coordinating  music  for 
five  weekend  Masses,  directing  two  adult  choirs 
and  one  children's  choir,  overseeing  preparation 
of  all  parish  liturgies,  recruiting  and  training 
liturgical  ministers.  Seeking  candidate  with 
strong  keyboard  skills  and  experience  in  Roman 
Catholic  liturgy.  Degree  in  liturgy/music  pre- 
ferred. Competitive  salary  plus  benefits.  Send 
resume  to:  Denise  DeRienzo,  Administrator, 
Church  of  St.  Pius  X,  1315  12th  Avenue,  NW, 
Rochester,  MN  55901;  Ph:  (507)  288-8238. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Ignatian  Solidarm 
Network  (I.S.N.)  is  seeking  a  highly  energetic 
individual  to  serve  as  the  first  executive  director 
of  the  I.S.N.  This  person  will  be  responsible  to 
the  I.S.N,  board  of  directors  for  implementing 
the  mission,  program  and  policies  of  the  I.S.N. 
The  I.S.N.'s  purpose  is  to  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  social  justice  and  advocacy  efforts 
by  actively  facilitating  and  promoting  communi- 
cation, education  and  social  justice  activism 
among  Jesuit  member  institutions  and  individu- 
als across  the  nation. 

The  director  must  have  a  high  level  of 
familiarity  with  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  Ignatian 
spirituality  and,  further,  grasp  the  workings  of 
other  related  institutions  in  order  to  serve  as  an 
effective  leader,  facilitator  and  spokesperson  for 
the  network.  Other  important  qualifications 
include  a  master's  degree,  comprehensive 


knowledge  of  and  facility  with  Catholic  social 
teaching;  demonstrated  leadership  skills;  excel- 
lent written,  oral  and  interpersonal  communica- 
tion skills;  experience  with  fundrafeing. 
Administrative  experience  and  supervisory  capa- 
bility preferred.  Women  and  minority  candi- 
dates are  encouraged  to  applv. 

The  project  will  be  located  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco  and  candidates  must  be  willing 
to  live  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Salary  is 
expected  to  be  competitive  with  similar  nonprof- 
it positions.  Paid  vacation,  health  benefits  and 
other  benefits  will  be  offered. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Bill 
Masterson,  Provincial  .Assistant  for 
Development  and  Communications,  at  wmas- 
terson@calprov.org.  To  apply  for  this  position, 
please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  writing 
sample  to  Bill  Masterson  at  wmasterson@cal- 
prov.org.  Please  applv  no  later  than  Aug.  15, 
2004. 

PASTOR.  Most  Holy  Nativity  Catholic  Church 
in  Rio  Rico,  Ariz.,  with  640  registered  families 
and  growing,  is  in  need  of  a  pastor.  English  is 
the  dominant  language;  however,  the  Pastor 
should  have  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish 
and  be  culturally  sensitive.  The  parishioners  are 
w  illing  to  do  whatever  is  needed  to  make  their 
parish  a  viable,  faith-filled  Christian 
Community.  Interested  priests  should  send  a 
letter  of  introduction  and  a  resume  to:  Mrs.  June 
Kellen,  Chancellor,  Diocese  of  Tucson,  P.O. 
Box  3 1 ,  Tucson,  AZ  85702-003 1 . 
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Thoughtful  Advice 

I'm  glad  that  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles 
stood  up  for  the  rights  of  priests  to 
receive  due  process  when  they  are 
accused  of  wrongdoing  (6/21).  As  he 
points  out,  the  definition  of  sexual 
abuse  has  been  expanded  to  include 
even  verbal  offenses,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  public  embarrassment  and 
losses  from  even  being  accused  inno- 
cently have  increased  greatly.  It  is  no 
service  to  one  group  (those  alleging 
abuses)  to  take  away  the  legitimate 
rights  of  another  (those  accused  of 
abuses). 

In  the  meantime,  as  Cardinal 
Dulles's  thoughtful  article  is  published, 
the  \ratican  has  promoted  Cardinal 
Law  to  a  major  church  in  Rome,  has 
dragged  its  leet  on  dealing  with  priest 
discipline  actions  and  as  yet  has  not 
punished  or  removed  one  American 
bishop  for  wrongdoing  in  the  entire 
sexual  abuse  scandal.  Maybe  Cardinal 
Dulles  can  offer  his  colleagues  in  Rome 
some  thoughtful  advice  next! 

Frank  0  'Hara 
Hallowell.  Me. 

Scandalous  Situation 

In  his  systematic,  thoughtful  article, 
Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  makes  sever- 
al valid,  important  points  and  suggests 
changes  that  would  help  to  protect  the 
rights  of  priests  accused  of  sexual  abuse 
(6/21).  But  in  his  zeal  to  protect  innocent 
priests,  he  fails  to  consider  the  nature 
and  effects  of  pedophilia,  and  thus  he 
gives  too  little  consideration  to  the  rights 
of  victims  and  of  society  at  large. 

As  a  recently  retired  licensed  profes- 
sional counselor  who  has  had  experi- 
ences with  pedophiles  and  their  victims, 
I  feel  compelled  to  state  the  following 
facts  relevant  to  the  article:  Victims  of 
childhood  sexual  abuse  are  often  unable 
to  speak  of  it  until  years  after  its  occur- 
rence. Some  cases  of  abuse  are  never 
reported;  others  are  reported  only  after 
the  abuser  is  known  to  have  died. 
Pedophiles,  by  their  own  admission, 
rarely  have  only  one  victim.  Clinicians 
who  have  worked  with  both  abusers  and 
victims  know  that  Cardinal  Dulles  errs 
when  he  states,  "...if  the  only  accusation 
against  a  person  is  from  the  distant  past, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
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accused  person  does  not  pose  a  present 
danger  to  society."  The  statement  that 
elderly  or  mature  priests  present  no 
threat  to  children  seems  to  indicate  a 
failure  to  acknowledge  the  sexual 
responses  of  males  in  their  60's,  70's  and 
beyond.  Pedophilia,  like  some  other 
addictions  and  diseases,  is  treatable  but 
rarely  curable.  Although  others  could  be 
mentioned,  these  facts  provide  reason 
enough  to  employ  a  "zero  tolerance" 
policy. 

Because  Cardinal  Dulles  discusses 
sexual  abuse  of  children  as  a  sin  and  not 
an  addiction  or  illness,  he  states  that 
repentant  abusers,  after  correction, 
ought  to  be  forgiven  and  reinstated — 
welcomed  back  "as  full  participating 
members."  In  Christian  love  we  do  for- 
give offenders,  but  to  allow  known 
pedophiles  to  return  to  active  ministry 
would  pose  a  threat  to  society.  This 
would  be  a  repetition  of  the  very  mistake 
that  gready  contributed  to  the  scan- 
dalous situation  in  which  the  church  in 
this  country  now  finds  itself. 

Marie  R.  Garon 
New  Orleans,  La. 

What  Examples? 

In  "Children  of  the  Council"  (6/7),  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Greeley  explains  the  facts 
and  origins  of  the  decline  in  Mass  atten- 
dance but  does  not  draw  many  conclu- 
sions. One  of  those  will  be  a  decrease  in 
priesdy  vocations.  The  main  cause  of  the 
vocation  decline  is  the  reluctance  of  par- 
ents to  recommend  the  priesthood  to 
their  sons,  but  I  suspect  that  a  significant 
secondary  cause  is  that  teenage  boys  sim- 
ply do  not  encounter  priests  very  often. 
One  can  go  through  Catholic  education 
from  kindergarten  to  doctorate  and  be 
taught  only  by  lay  people.  Since 
Humonae  Vitae,  few  Catholics  go  to  con- 
fession, where  they  used  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  priest,  no  matter  how  brief 
the  encounter.  Lay  people  are  more  and 
more  the  ministers  people  meet.  The 
only  place  a  teenage  boy  could  be  sure  of 
seeing  a  priest  is  at  Mass,  and  as  fewer 
Catholic  parents  go  to  Mass,  fewer  boys 
will  see  priests  being  priests.  What 
examples  will  they  want  to  follow  if  they 
just  do  not  see  any  examples? 

Joseph  F.  Kelly 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Time  to  Move  On 

In  response  to  "Children  of  the 
Council,"  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley 
(6/7),  surely  it  is  more  than  time  to 
move  on  from  the  motivation  of  fear. 
Fortunately,  even  as  a  child,  I  never 
went  to  Sunday  Mass  out  of  fear  of 
mortal  sin.  There  are  other  motives  for 
participating  in  the  Eucharist  that  can 
be  awakened  with  good  teaching  and 
homilies.  Basically,  I  think  people  need 
to  realize  that  who  we  are  and  what  we 
have  (talents,  health,  etc.)  are  gifts  from 
God,  which  can  be  difficult  for  modern 
people  who  think  everything  they  do  is 
due  to  their  own  efforts.  If  one  realizes 
everything  is  gift,  then  it  is  easier  to 
praise  and  thank  God  for  that  with 
Jesus  at  the  Eucharist.  As  an  educator,  I 
have  often  recommended  that  parents 
ask  their  children  before  going  to  Mass, 
"What  can  we  thank  God  for  this 
week?"  Also,  convincing  teaching  about 
community  worship  and  the  need  to 
hear  God's  word  can  be  other  motiva- 
tors. 

Carol  Lesch,  S.S.N.D. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Not  Easy 

Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.'s  descriptions  of 
the  ethical  conundrums  he  faced  as 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  domestic  adviser 
and  Jimmy  Carter's  secretary  of  health, 
education  and  welfare  put  the  flesh  of 
reality  on  the  moral  uncertainties  con- 
fronting both  Catholic  politicians  and 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  new  cen- 
tury (7/21).  One  could  feel  his  agony  as 
he  strove  mightily  to  reach  the  best 
compromise  on  one  difficult  issue  after 
another.  Many  other  career  fields,  in 
and  outside  government,  pose  similarly 
difficult  quandaries;  the  intelligence 
profession  that  I  pursued  was  replete 
with  moral  perplexities. 

Compromise  in  a  host  of  endeav- 
ors, including  domestic,  foreign,  trade, 
fiscal  and  various  social  policies,  and  in 
designing  and  passing  their  implement- 
ing legislation,  is  often  desirable,  good 
and  even  necessary  for  the  functioning 
of  the  state.  But  compromise  is  logical- 
ly, legally  and  morally  unacceptable 
where  the  act  at  issue  is  gravely  and 
intrinsically  evil.  Murder,  for  example, 


is  one  such  issue.  Here  Catholic  doc- 
trine, moral  law  and  natural  law  coa- 
lesce and  are  unequivocal.  It  does  not 
take  the  Catholic  Conference  of 
Bishops  or  indeed  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  speak  to  such  an  issue.  Whatever 
they  might  say  by  way  of  reinforcement 
is  helpful  to  the  faithful  but  is,  in  fact, 
redundant. 

Thus  it  was  that  twice  in  the 
1980's,  Bob  Casey,  at  the  time  gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  a 
year  behind  both  Joe  Califano  and  me 
at  Holy  Cross  College,  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  because  it  was 
feared  he  might  urge  that  a  pro-life 
posture  not  be  excluded  out  of  hand 
from  the  party's  platform.  He  was 
given  a  chance  to  recant  and  resume  his 
rightful  role  as  one  of  the  party's  most 
respected  and  attractive  national  lead- 
ers. In  effect  he  was  given  the  chance,  if 
he  toed  the  line,  even  to  accede  to  the 
presidency.  He  said,  "I  can't." 

So  when  Califano  and  others  say  it 
is  important  to  have  Catholics  among 
the  nation's  leaders,  I  say,  "Fine",  so 
long  as  they're  Catholics  who  believe  in 
and  follow  Catholic  doctrine  and  not 
simply  nominal  Catholics  willing  to 
compromise  anything  and  everything 
to  avoid  offending  voters  or  jeopardiz- 
ing their  jobs. 

Catholicism  is  not  supposed  to  be 
easy.  Jesus  repeatedly  told  us  how  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  to  follow  him.  Loving 
your  neighbor  is  not  enough.  There 
are  times  when  the  only  way  you  can 
resolve  a  moral  dilemma  is  to  eschew 
compromise,  bite  the  bullet  and  yield 
to  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

Gerard  P.  Burke 
Cambridge,  Md. 

Pray  for  Guidance 

The  June  2 1  issue  of  America  is  defi- 
nitely a  "magazine  for  all  seasons."  As 
someone  who  has  been  involved  in 
Jersey  City  and  Hudson  County  politics 
since  1971, 1  could  identify  and  sympa- 
thize (obviously  on  a  much  smaller 
scale)  with  the  differing  opinions 
expressed  in  the  various  articles  relating 
to  Catholic  politicians  and  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Having  served  in  many  different 
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The  Word 


Seeing  Is  Believing.  Really? 

Nineteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Aug.  8,  2004 

Readings:  Wis  18:6-9;  Ps  33:1,  12,  18-20,  22;  Heb  11:1-2,  8-19;  Lk  12:32-48 

Faith  is  the  realization  of  what  is  hoped  for.. .of  things  not  seen  (Heb  11:1) 


THE  PHRASE  "seeing  is  believ- 
ing" is  well  known  to  us  all.  It 
suggests  skepticism;  it  implies 
that  we  will  not  accept  the  truth 
of  something  unless  we  can  somehow  see  it. 
While  the  phrase  may  validly  express  a  con- 
cern for  verification,  it  contradicts  basic 
religious  ideas.  To  paraphrase  the  writer  of 
the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews:  "Not-seeing  is 
believing."  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
believe  what  we  see;  rather,  we  believe  what 
we  do  not  see.  Confusing?  But  then  so  is 
real  faith. 

The  author  turns  to  Abraham  as  a  per- 

dianne  bergant.  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


positions  during  the  years,  I  must  admit 
to  falling  to  my  knees  several  times  to 
pray  for  guidance  and  inspiration  when 
various  legislative  and  administrative 
policies  seemed  to  conflict  with  my 
Catholic  faith,  hi  fact,  the  only  time  I 
remember  spending  more  time  on  my 
knees  was  in  Holy  Cross  College,  when 
daily  Mass  was  mandatory. 

Recently  a  dear  and  personal  friend 
of  mine,  New  Jersey  State  Senate  majori- 
ty leader  Bernard  Kenny,  announced  he 
was  leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
because  of  the  sanction  (refusal  of 
Communion)  being  imposed  by  the 
.Archbishop  of  Newark.  Before  homeless- 
ness,  AIDS  and  battered  women  became 
buzzwords  for  social  service  problems, 
Senator  Kenny,  on  his  own  time  and  in 
his  unassuming  way,  was  a  volunteer  in 
these  areas  of  concern.  Bernie  Kenny  was 
a  Catholic  whose  life  exemplified 
Christianity. 


feet  example  of  such  faith.  Without  know- 
ing exacdy  what  he  would  find  as. he  fol- 
lowed the  inspiration  of  God,  Abraham  left 
his  home  of  origin  and  journeyed  through 
a  foreign  land.  Abraham  did  not  see,  yet  he 
believed.  He  clung  to  God's  promise  of 
descendants,  even  though  to  him  it  seemed 
an  impossibility.  He  did  not  see,  yet  he 
believed.  The  greatest  test  of  his  faith  came 
when  he  was  asked  to  sacrifice  the  very 
child  who  was  to  fulfill  this  promise  of 
descendants.  "Faith  is  the  realization  of 
what  is  hoped  for  and  evidence  of  things 
not  seen." 

The  instructions  given  by  Jesus  in  the 
Gospel  require  the  same  kind  of  faith.  But 
the  focus  there  is  not  the  seeming  incredi- 
bility of  the  object  of  faith,  but  die  need  to 
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While  I  am  sure  many  individuals  far 
more  learned  than  myself  will  respond  to 
the  June  21  issue  of  America  in  their 
own  way,  I  see  the  following  fantasy. 
There  is  a  line  waiting  to  enter  "the  king- 
dom." The  Lord  himself  walks  by.  He 
sees  Senator  Kenny  and  says:  "Bernie, 
come  right  in!  You  saw  me  when  I  was 
homeless,  sick  and  hurting,  and  you  com- 
forted me."  From  the  rear  of  the  line  a 
voice  is  heard:  "I  object!  Following 
Directives  #1783  and  #2039  and  Canon 
915, 1  refused  to  administer  the  Eucharist 
to  Bernie  Kenny  on  earth;  therefore  he 
must  be  denied  admission  to  your  king- 
dom." Jesus  looks  and  responds,  "And 
who  are  you?" 

William  A.  Macchi 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Daily  Struggle 

I  was  gripped  by  the  editorial  about 
malaria  (5/10).  I  was  in  Uganda  in 


cling  to  that  faith  even  when  its  fulfillment 
is  long  in  coming.  The  followers  of  Jesus 
are  told  not  to  seek  security  in  the  realities 
of  this  world,  but  in  the  treasures  that 
belong  to  the  reign  of  God.  Jesus  then 
exhorts  them  to  be  steadfast  in  their  faith, 
and  he  provides  a  story  to  explain  what  he 
means.  The  servants  were  entrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  household.  No  one 
knew  just  when  the  householder  would 
return.  Therefore,  a  wise  servant  would  be 
ever  vigilant,  since  the  householder  could 
return  at  any  moment  and  would  expect  to 
find  everydiing  in  order  and  awaiting  his 
reappearance.  "Faith  is  the  realization  of 
what  is  hoped  for  and  evidence  of  things 
not  seen." 

If  faith  is  not  based  on  what  is  seen, 
then  on  what  is  it  based?  Its  foundation  is 
die  trustwortliiness  of  God,  who  has  gener- 
ously blessed  these  same  people  in  the  past. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
encouraged  the  people  of  his  time  by 
reminding  them  of  how  God  had  protected 
their  ancestors  as  they  escaped  from 
Egyptian  bondage.  God's  faithfulness  to 
Abraham  is  invoked  here  to  strengthen  the 


December  2003  with  the  Grail  as  they 
celebrated  50  years  of  struggle  and 
work  and  life  and  celebration  in  that 
country.  I  visited  our  dispensaries  and 
health  units  and  felt  so  very  helpless — 
with  so  little  they  could  do  so  much. 
Truthfully,  with  so  little  money,  they 
do  so  much.  But  when  I  was  taking  my 
weekly  malaria  pill,  I  felt  guilty  that  so 
many  folks  are  dying  of  such  an  easily 
curable  disease,  while — as  you  say  in 
your  editorial — in  "our"  countries,  it  is 
wiped  out.  Where  is  our  understanding 
of  caring  for  our  brothers  and  sisters? 

I  have  photos  of  empty  medicine 
cabinets  in  Mushanga  and  a  dispensary 
building  that  is  waiting  for  medicines 
and  a  nurse.  But  there  is  no  money.  I 
really  don't  know  how  my  Grail  sisters 
manage,  except  that  when  there  isn't  a 
drought,  they  can  live  off  the  land. 
Uganda  has  rich  soil.  My  sisters  in 
Mushanga  told  me  that  each  month 
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faith  of  the  Christians  to  whom  the  Letter 
to  the  Hebrews  was  sent.  Writing  to  his 
community  of  Christians,  Luke  recounts 
how  Jesus  instructed  his  followers  to  be 


WHAT  CAN  ONE  SAY  about 
the  assumption  of  Mary? 
There  is  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  Scriptures.  That,  of 
course,  does  not  invalidate  the  feast.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  its  full  theological  meaning 
is  found  outside  of  the  readings  selected  for 
its  celebration.  These  readings,  however, 
provide  us  with  insight  into  the  early 
church's  rich  and  varied  tradition  regarding 
the  mother  of  Jesus. 

The  cosmic  imagery  in  the  first  reading 
is  startling  in  its  extravagance,  dynamism 
and  reversal.  We  first  see  a  woman  adorned 
in  royal  splendor.  She  cries  aloud  in  labor  as 


they  get  money  for  drugs,  but  these  are 
depleted  by  mid-month.  They  receive 
very  little  in  the  way  of  financial  con- 
tributions from  the  patients,  and  their 
counseling  of  AIDS  patients — which  is 
growing  daily — is  totally  free. 

Mary  Kay  Louchart 
Bronx,  N.Y. 

Better  Balance 

Even  though  your  job  description  does 
not  include  trying  to  guess  what  I  will 
like,  let  me  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
enjoying  the  magazine  again.  Maybe 
it's  my  imagination,  but  I  think  the 
overall  style  is  more  varied  now.  The 
relentless  tone  has  eased  up,  and  the 
presence  of  some  personal  voices  pro- 
vides the  balance  that  I  was  hoping  to 
see. 

I  find  Father  George  Anderson's 
musings  about  New  York  to  be  very 
moving.  His  effortless  prose  and  gen- 
uine voice  set  just  the  right  tone  (for 
me).  Ellen  Rufft's  essays  are  hard  to 
forget.  The  one  about  the  poor  having 
few  options  was  beautiful — she  brought 


steadfast  in  their  faith  in  him. 

Like  believers  in  the  past,  we  too  have 
been  called  to  cling  to  the  hope  of  a  future 
that  may  seem  too  good  to  be  true.  Like 


her  son  is  born.  He  is  caught  up  into  heav- 
en with  God,  but  she  flees  into  the  desert. 
Applied  to  Mary,  this  imagery  suggests  that 
she  has  a  place  both  on  earth  and  in  heav- 
en. Clearly  her  importance  lay  in  bringing 
forth  the  child  who  was  "destined  to  rule  all 
the  nations." 

The  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  states 
that  the  risen  Christ  is  "die  firstfruits  of 
those  who  have  fallen  asleep.. .in  Christ 
shall  all  be  brought  to  life,  but  each  one  in 
proper  order."  It  is  only  right  that  Mary 
should  be  numbered  among  those  who 
share  in  the  power  of  her  son's  resurrec- 
tion. This  very  feast  marks  the  early 


life  to  the  subject  in  an  immediate, 
vivid  manner.  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion how  much  I  enjoyed  Father  James 
Martin's  essay  about  various  family 
Christmas  customs.  I  always  look  for- 
ward to  his  writing,  and  found  that  par- 
ticular piece  to  be  perceptive  and 
touching. 

I  offer  these  examples  because  it  is 
hard  to  explain  a  vague  term  like  bal- 
ance. I  like  to  hear  writers  speak  in  per- 
sonal terms... then  I  have  a  backdrop  for 
the  heavy-duty  articles.  America  takes 
on  the  toughest  subjects,  and  that  is 
why  the  church  and  the  country  need  it 
so  badly.  Unfortunately,  the  supply  of 
tough  subjects  appears  to  be  endless. 
When  I  wrote  to  you  last  time,  the 
world  was  in  a  real  mess.  Now  every- 
thing is  worse. 

I  had  gotten  worried  when  I  started 
to  lose  interest  in  reading  the  maga- 
zine. I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  back  to 
reading  America,  enjoying  it  and  rec- 
ommending it  to  others. 

Diane  Filbin 
Chicago,  III. 


believers  in  the  past,  we  too  are  expected  to 
be  steadfast  in  our  faith,  even  when  we  see 
no  signs  of  its  fulfillment.  Will  we  pass  the 


church's  belief  that  the  body  that  bore  Jesus 
was  preserved  from  the  physical  corruption 
that  will  be  the  lot  of  all  other  human 
beings. 

In  some  circles,  devotion  to  Mary  has 
waned  over  the  recent  past.  The  image  of  a 
docile  wife  and  a  stay-at-home  mother  who 
is  dependent  upon  others  for  support  has 
lost  its  appeal.  But  today's  Gospel  paints  an 
entirely  different  picture  of  Mary.  Though 
herself  with  child,  she  sets  aside  her  own 
comfort  and  journeys  to  the  hill  country  to 
visit  and  care  for  an  older  relative  who  will 
soon  give  birth.  Her  prayer  is  reminiscent 
of  the  victory  hymns  of  Miriam  (Ex  15:1- 
18),  Hannah  (1  Sm  2:1-10)  and  Judith  0dt 
16:1-17).  In  it  Mary  first  gives  praise  to 
God  for  according  her  a  dignity  that  will  be 
recognized  by  all.  She  then  thanks  God  for 
having  cared  for  the  lowly  and  the  poor,  for 
having  fed  the  hungry  and  for  having  hum- 
bled the  arrogant. 

This  is  a  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving and  victory.  While  it  is  certainly  pro- 
foundly religious,  it  is  also  noticeably  polit- 
ical. Mary  is  concerned  with  issues  of  social 
justice  and  the  future  of  the  nation.  She  is  a 
self-determined,  politically  astute  and 
socially  sensitive  individual,  certainly  the 
land  of  person  modern  women  would  emu- 
late. This  feast  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
honor  her.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  On  which  past  blessings  does  your 
faith  in  God  rest? 

•  Pray  for  the  strength  to  be  steadfast 
in  holding  to  your  faith,  particularly  in 
times  of  great  challenge. 

•  What  about  Mary  most  inspires 
you?  How  might  you  imitate  this  char- 
acteristic? 


Hail,  Holy  Queen 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Aug.  15,  2004 

Readings:  Rv  11:19;  12:1-6,  10;  Ps  45:10-12,  16;  1  Cor  15:20-27;  Lk  1:39-56 

"My  soul  proclaims  the  greatness  of  the  Lord'"  (Lk  1:46) 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


WHEN  I  WAS  A  BOY,  my 
favorite  day  of  the  year 
was  a  toss-up  between 
Christmas  and  the  first 
day  of  school.  In  high  school  and  col- 
lege, it  was  definitely  the  last  day  of 
school.  While  toiling  in  the  business 
world,  it  was  the  first  day  of  vacation. 
Since  becoming  a  Jesuit,  I  have  a  new 
favorite  day:  ordination  day. 

I  attended  my  first  ordination  after 
making  an  eight-day  retreat  as  part  of 
my  discernment  to  enter  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  I  had  already  decided  to 
enter.  But  if  I  hadn't,  the  sight  of  a 
Jesuit  ordination  would  have  clinched 
the  deal.  The  procession,  the  music, 
the  chanting  of  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints,  the  imposition  of  hands,  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  con- 
gratulations  and  smiles  and  laughter 
and  first  blessings  afterwards — were 
all,  on  their  own,  deeply  moving. 
Taken  together,  they  were  nearly 
overwhelming. 

So  each  year  I  also  look  forward  to 
the  day  in  mid-June  when  my  Jesuit 
province  gathers  to  celebrate  ordina- 
tions in  New  England.  But  it's  not  just 
the  Mass  that  I  enjoy.  I  also  look  for- 
ward to  attending  the  rehearsal  the 
night  before  (whether  or  not  I'm  part 
of  the  Mass  the  next  day).  There  yOu 
see  not  only  the  excited  ordinandi  but 
also  newer  Jesuits  pressed  into  service 
for  the  next  day,  to  serve  as  acolytes, 
candle  bearers  and  ushers.  And  while 
some  have  had  experience  as  altar  boys, 
others  are  less  knowledgeable.  (I  was 
clueless  about  matters  liturgical  when  I 
entered  the  novitiate.)  This  year  one 
novice  was  asked  by  the  master  of  cere- 
monies to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  thurible  and  the  boat,  and  he  nod- 
ded sagely  in  response.  Afterward  he 
said,  "Of  course,  I  had  absolutely  no 
idea  what  he  was  talking  about." 

Now  that  I've  been  a  Jesuit  for  over 
1 5  years,  I  attend  the  ordinations  of 
men  I  first  met  when  they  were  brand- 
new  novices.  One  sees,  in  a  sense,  the 
seeds  of  their  training  come  to  fruition 
at  ordination.  (Yes,  some  Jesuits  still 
happily  choose  to  be  brothers,  and, 
yes,  Jesuit  formation  technically  isn't 
completed  until  after  ordination,  but 
you  know  what  I  mean.) 


When  I  see  them  during  the  ordi- 
nation Mass,  I  remember  first  meeting 
them  at  Jesuit  vocation  functions, 
hearing  their  tales  about  their  first 
time  working  with  the  poor,  as  well  as 
snatches  of  conversations  along  the 
way — sometimes  funny  stories  about 
nutty  Jesuits  in  their  community, 
sometimes  more  important  stories 
about  joys  and  sorrows  in  their  lives. 
All  these  things  I  recall  when  I  see 
them  kneeling  before  the  bishop,  as  if 
he  were  consecrating  to  the  priest- 
hood all  the  stories  from  their  lives. 

This  year  was  a  special  year  for  me 
and,  more  important,  for  two  Jesuit 
friends.  One  of  my  closest  friends, 
George,  a  prison  chaplain  whom  I 
have  known  since  our  novitiate  days, 
was  ordained  with  another  friend, 
John,  who  will  now  be  our  province's 
new  vocation  director. 

When  George  entered  the  Jesuits, 
he  decided  to  become  a  brother,  but 
during  the  intervening  years  as  a 
prison  chaplain,  he  found  the  inmates 
asking  him  to  hear  their  confessions 
and  celebrate  Mass  for  them.  In  this 
way  my  friend,  over  time,  discovered 
his  vocation  to  be  a  priest.  It  was 
called  out  of  him  by  the  people  of 
God. 

As  happens  every  year,  I  teared  up 
during  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  and 
during  the  imposition  of  hands,  this 
time  by  Archbishop  Sean  Patrick 
O'Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  of  Boston. 
But  unlike  other  years,  I  was  asked, 
along  with  another  friend,  to  "vest" 
one  of  the  new  priests  in  the  stole 
and  chasuble.  As  I  did  this,  I  thought 
of  all  the  times  George  and  I  had 
shared  together  as  Jesuits  over  the 
years — cleaning  the  novitiate  on 
Saturday  mornings,  commiserating 
over  yet  another  difficult  philosophy 
or  theology  course,  writing  to  each 
other  while  working  overseas  (he  in 
Brazil,  I  in  Kenya),  and  even  working 
together  in  the  prison — all  the  while 
dreaming  about  doing  great  things 
for  God.  And  when  the  Mass  was 
over,  on  a  sunny  day  in  Boston,  I 
knelt  down  and  received  a  blessing 
from  my  old  friend. 

I'm  already  looking  forward  to 
next  June.  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Never  Again 

FOR  YEARS  THE  HYPOTHETICAL  CASE  of  the 
"ticking  time-bomb"  has  served  as  a  test  for 
moralists  probing  the  limits  of  absolute  prohi- 
bitions: Are  authorities  permitted,  by  way  of 
exception,  to  torture  a  captive  who  probably 
has  information  about  a  hidden  time-bomb  that  could  kill 
large  numbers  of  people?  As  the  late  moral  theologian 
Richard  A.  McCormick,  S.J.,  asked,  "May  we  do  evil  to 
achieve  good?"  The  horrors  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  disposed 
many  in  the  United  States  to  answer  yes.  The  experience  of 
mass  terror  within  our  borders  turned  an  academic  exercise 
into  a  real-life  problem.  The  answer  seemed  obvious. 

From  ignoring  the  legal  rights  of  detainees  to  the  strat- 
egy of  preventive  war,  people  in  and  out  of  government 
were  willing,  in  the  interest  of  national  security,  to  make 
exceptions  to  long-held  prohibitions,  to  exempt  the  United 
States  from  international  conventions  and  to  exploit  legal 
loopholes  as  they  searched  for  information  about  potential 
terrorist  attacks.  In  the  Abu  Ghraib  prison  scandal,  the 
appalling  results  of  this  moral  exceptionalism  have  become 
plain  for  all  to  see. 

Abu  Ghraib,  however,  is  only  the  visible  edge  of  a 
Boschian  landscape  of  violation  of  the  rights  of  innocents, 
prisoners  of  war  and  so-called  enemy  combatants.  Since  the 
scandal  broke,  military  and  press  reports  have  identified 
numerous  clusters  of  offenses  from  Afghanistan  to 
Guantanamo,  including  other  sites  in  Iraq  and  a  gulag  of 
secret  C.I.A.  prisons  around  the  world.  The  torture,  abuse 
and  death  under  interrogation — 39  cases  of  possible  homi- 
cide are  currently  under  investigation — are  too  widespread 
and  systematic  to  be  explained  as  the  deeds  of  a  few  mis- 
guided enlistees  and  noncommissioned  officers.  They  were 
part  of  a  strategy  of  counterterrorism  aimed  at  an  elusive 
enemy  in  an  allegedly  new  type  of  conflict. 

The  notion  that  the  war  against  terror  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  any  previous  conflict  was  an  ideological  pre- 
condition to  torture  and  abuse.  The  belief  that  new  meth- 
ods were  needed  to  wage  this  new  war  and  that  customary 
limits  on  government  and  military  operations  might  be  lift- 
ed opened  the  way  to  moral  confusion  and  ultimately,  as 
Abu  Ghraib  has  revealed,  to  depravity.  Social  psychologists 
who  study  wartime  atrocities  term  such  ideas  "sanctions  for 
evil."  The  military  personnel  alleged  to  have  engaged  in 
torture,  sadistic  abuse  and  even  homicide  did  not  act  in  a 
vacuum,  but  in  a  climate  that  condoned  harsh  treatment  of 


prisoners  and  suspects  as  legitimate  behavior.  However  lax 
their  training  or  their  superiors'  enforcement  of  rules  of 
conduct,  the  offenders  shared  a  frame  of  mind  with  the 
makers  of  policy  in  Washington. 

The  administration  generated  a  mind-set  that  tradition- 
al limits  could  be  ignored  to  gather  "intelligence"  about 
terrorism  and  guerrilla  operations.  White  House  counsel 
Alberto  Gonzalez  defended  the  inherent  right  of  the  presi- 
dent, as  a  wartime  commander-in-chief,  to  define  enemy 
combatants  and  the  condition  of  their  detention.  The 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  weighed  the 
possibilities  for  interrogation  methods  that  inflict  near- 
lethal  pain.  Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  issued  a 
variety  of  judgments  about  the  inapplicability  or  limited 
relevance  of  the  Geneva  Conventions.  The  C.I.A.  estab- 
lished secret  prisons  and  "renditions"  (transfer  of  prisoners) 
to  still  less  scrupulous  foreign  interrogators.  As  one  deco- 
rated former  military  intelligence  officer  commented,  atti- 
tudes toward  treatment  of  the  enemy  "flow  like  a  river — 
from  top  to  bottom." 

Abu  Ghraib  demonstrates  how  mistaken  it  is  to  pre- 
sume to  make  an  exception  out  of  fear  of  "a  ticking  time- 
bomb."  There  is  never  just  one  exception.  There  is  a  slew 
of  them,  and  under  the  pressures  of  war  they  cascade 
through  the  military,  police  and  intelligence  agencies,  over- 
whelming any  vestige  of  restraint.  If  respect  for  human  dig- 
nity were  not  itself  sufficient  reason  for  resisting  the  temp- 
tation to  torture  and  degrade  possible  enemies,  then  con- 
cern about  the  moral  collapse  brought  about  by  exception- 
alism provides  a  powerful  reason  for  honoring  standards  of 
human  rights  protection.  Making  exceptions  profanes  the 
respect  for  the  person  on  which  American  liberty  rests,  and 
it  vitiates  the  moral  integrity  of  those  who  serve  our  nation. 

torture  and  degrading  treatment  not  only  are  wrong;  they 
also  don't  work.  Veteran  U.S.  and  Israeli  intelligence  agents 
have  testified  to  the  poor  quality  of  intelligence  extracted 
under  torture.  In  a  war  on  terror,  moreover,  the  mistreat- 
ment of  innocents  and  insurgent  sympathizers  swept  up  in 
mass  arrests  is  very  likely  in  the  long  run  to  lead  to  further 
resistance  and  increased  terrorism. 

Let  us  repent  our  sins  and  learn  from  them. 
Argentinians,  after  the  "Dirty  War"  of  the  1970's,  entided 
the  report  of  their  truth  and  reconciliation  commission 
Nunca  Mas,  "Never  Again."  After  Abu  Ghraib,  the  United 
States,  its  government  and  military,  indeed  our  whole  peo- 
ple, must  say  "never  again"  to  torture,  degrading  treatment, 
indefinite  detention  and  the  other  excesses  rationalized  by 
the  war  on  terror. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Ratzinger  Advises  U.S.  Bishops  on  Principles 
for  Denying  Communion  and  Voting 


In  a  recent  memorandum,  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger  laid  out  the  principles 
under  which  bishops  or  other  ministers 
may  deny  Communion  to  Catholic 
politicians  who  consistently  promote 
legal  abortion.  At  the  same  time,  he  said 
it  is  not  necessarily  sinful  for  Catholics 
to  vote  for  politicians  who  support  abor- 
tion, as  long  as  they  are  voting  for  that 
candidate  for  odier  reasons. 

Cardinal  Ratzinger,  head  of  the 
Vatican's  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith,  sent  the  six-point  memo- 
randum to  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick  of  Washington,  who  heads  an 
episcopal  task  force  on  Catholic  politi- 
cians. It  was  designed  to  offer  guidance 
to  the  U.S.  bishops  when  they  discussed 
the  Communion/abortion  issue  at  their 
meeting  near  Denver  in  mid-June.  The 
text  of  Cardinal  Ratzinger's  memoran- 
dum was  published  online  on  July  3  by 
the  Italian  magazine  L'Espresso,  and  a 
Vatican  official  said  it  was  authentic. 

Cardinal  McCarrick  said  in  a  state- 
ment on  July  6  that  L'Espresso's  story 
was  the  result  of  an  "incomplete  and  par- 
tial leak"  that  did  not  reflect  Cardinal 
Ratzinger's  full  advice  to  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops. "Through  this  continuing  process, 
the  Holy  See  has  constantly  emphasized 
it  is  up  to  our  bishops'  conference  to  dis- 
cuss and  determine  how  best  to  apply  the 
relevant  principles  and  for  individual 
bishops  to  make  prudent  pastoral  judg- 
ments in  our  own  circumstances," 
Cardinal  McCarrick  said. 

Cardinal  Ratzinger's  comments 
touched  on  an  evolving  issue  that  is 
important  to  many  American  Catholics 
during  the  2004  presidential  election 


Joseph  Ratzinger        Theodore  E.  McCarrick 
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campaign:  The  presumptive  Democratic 
candidate,  John  Kerry,  is  a  Catholic  who 
supports  legal  abortion.  Two  U.S.  bish- 
ops, Archbishop  Raymond  L.  Burke  of 
St.  Louis  and  Bishop  Michael  J.  Sheridan 
of  Colorado  Springs,  recently  said  that 
Catholics  who  knowingly  vote  for.pro- 
abortion  politicians  would  be  commit- 
ting a  grave  sin. 

Cardinal  Ratzinger's  note  underlined 
the  principles  involved  for  the  Catholic 
voter.  "A  Catholic  would  be  guilty  of 
formal  cooperation  in  evil,  and  so 
unworthy  to  present  himself  for  holy 
Communion,  if  he  were  to  deliberately 
vote  for  a  candidate  precisely  because  of 
the  candidate's  permissive  stand  on  abor- 
tion and/or  euthanasia,"  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  wrote.  "When  a  Catholic  does 
not  share  a  candidate's  stand  in  favor  of 
abortion  and/or  euthanasia,  but  votes  for 
that  candidate  for  other  reasons,  it  is 
considered  remote  material  cooperation, 
which  can  be  permitted  in  the  presence 
of  proportionate  reasons,"  he  said.  In 
other  words,  if  a  Catholic  thinks  a  candi- 
date's positions  on  other  issues  outweigh 
the  difference  on  abortion,  a  vote  for 
that  candidate  would  not  be  considered 
sinful. 

In  the  case  of  abortion  or  euthanasia, 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  said  a  Catholic  politi- 
cian manifests  "formal  cooperation"  in 
those  grave  sins  by  "consistently  cam- 
paigning and  voting  for  permissive  abor- 
tion and  euthanasia  laws."  In  that  case, 
the  cardinal  said,  the  politician's  pastor 
should  "meet  with  him,  instructing  him 
about  the  church's  teaching,  informing 
him  that  he  is  not  to  present  himself  for 
holy  Communion  until  he  brings  to  an 
end  the  objective  situation  of  sin,  and 
warning  him  that  he  will  otherwise  be 
denied  the  Eucharist." 

Cardinal  Ratzinger  then  cited  a  princi- 
ple of  church  law  that  is  used  to  justify 
the  denial  of  Communion  to  divorced 
and  civilly  remarried  Catholics.  "When 
'these  precautionary  measures  have  not 
had  their  effect  or  in  which  they  were 
not  possible,'  and  the  person  in  question, 
with  obstinate  persistence,  still  presents 
himself  to  receive  the  holy  Eucharist, 


'the  minister  of  holy  Communion  must 
refuse  to  distribute  it,'"  he  said,  quoting 
from  a  ruling  on  divorced  and  remarried 
Catholics  issued  in  2002  by  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Legislative  Texts. 
His  apparent  implication  was  that  the 
same  principle  applies  to  Catholic  politi- 
cians who  consistently  campaign  for  and 
vote  for  legal  abortion  or  euthanasia: 
that,  like  Catholics  who  have  divorced 
and  remarried,  die  public  nature  of  their 
situation  makes  possible  an  objective 
judgment  on  their  unworthiness  to 
receive  Communion. 

After  discussing  the  issue  in  Colorado, 
U.S.  bishops  overwhelmingly  passed  a 
statement  that  sharply  criticized  Catholic 
politicians  who  support  legal  abortion. 
The  bishops  also  said  denying 
Communion  to  those  politicians  is  a 
complex  question  involving  "prudential 
judgment"  in  each  case. 

The  report  in  L'Espresso  and  some 
other  media  have  characterized  that  as  a 
rejection  of  Cardinal  Ratzinger's  advice. 
But  Vatican  sources  said  the  Vatican  was 
generally  pleased  with  the  U.S.  bishops' 
statement,  and  that  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
was  not  trying  to  dictate  a  policy  to  the 
bishops.  "It  is  right  to  leave  a  margin  for 
prudential  judgment  in  these  cases,"  said 
one  Vatican  source.  "Cardinal 
Ratzinger's  point  was  not  that  bishops 
have  to  use  [denial  of  Communion]  in 
every  circumstance,  but  that  there  are 
principles  that  would  allow  for  this  to 
happen,"  the  source  said. 


Portland  Archdiocese  Files 
for  Bankruptcy 

Facing  financial  pressure  from  impend- 
ing trials  on  sex  abuse  claims,  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Portland,  Ore.,  filed  for  Chap- 


John  G.  Vlazny  Gerald  F.  Kicanas 
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POPE  EMBRACES  PATRIARCH.  Pope  John  Paul  II  embraces  Ecumenical  Orthodox  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  of  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  Square  on  June  29,  the  feast  of 
Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 


ter  1 1  bankruptcy  on  July  6.  It  is  the  first 
Catholic  diocese  in  the  United  States, 
and  perhaps  the  world,  to  seek  such  legal 
protection. 

Because  of  the  move,  described  as  a 
last  resort,  multimillion-dollar  suits  now 
pending  against  the  archdiocese  will  be 
settled  in  federal  bankruptcy  court  along 
with  possible  future  claims.  Parish  and 
school  activities  and  ministries  will  con- 
tinue, officials  said. 

"This  action  offers  the  best  possibility 
for  the  archdiocese  to  resolve  fairly  all 
pending  claims,  to  manage  a  difficult 
financial  situation  and  to  preserve  the 
ability  of  the  archdiocese  to  fulfill  its 
mission,"  said  Portland's  Archbishop 
John  G.  Vlazny  at  a  press  conference.  "It 
will  also  allow  us  to  continue  our  good 
works  without  fear  of  an  impending 
large  verdict." 

Two  abuse  trials  were  set  to  begin  just 
hours  after  the  announcement,  but  were 
halted.  The  plaintiffs  were  seeking  a  total 
of  $155  million.  The  two  suits  named 
the  late  Maurice  Grammond,  a  former 
priest  of  the  archdiocese.  Almost  50  peo- 
ple have  claimed  that  Grammond 
molested  them.  The  incidents  go  back  to 
the  1950's. 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  archdio- 
cese and  its  insurers  paid  $53  million  for 
the  more  than  100  claims,  the  highest 
per  capita  payments  made  by  any  dio- 
cese. "We  have  kind  of  emptied  the  pot," 
Archbishop  Vlazny  told  reporters, 
adding  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  bor- 
row money. 

He  also  noted  the  "great  financial 
risk"  posed  by  the  trials,  saying  defense 
attorneys  might  try  to  claim  parish 
assets,  school  money  and  trust  funds  for 
their  clients.  "Parish  assets  are  not  the 
archdiocese's  assets,"  the  archbishop 
said,  citing  canon  law.  Archbishop 
Vlazny  described  bankruptcy  as  the  best 
choice  "if  I  am  to  be  a  prudent  steward 
of  our  resources."  He  told  reporters  the 
archdiocese  has  been  "abandoned"  by 
insurers  and  said  he  hopes  the  bankrupt- 
cy will  bring  the  companies  back. 

In  late  June,  Bishop  Gerald  F.  Kicanas 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  announced  his  diocese 
was  considering  bankruptcy,  saying  it  is 
the  diocese's  only  option.  There  100 
people  had  alleged  abuse  by  126  priests. 
The  idea  of  bankruptcy  sparked  protests. 
Critics  said  it  allowed  the  church  to 


avoid  its  responsibilities.  But  like 
Archbishop  Vlazny,  Bishop  Kicanas 
described  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  as  the 
only  way  to  ensure  the  diocese's  ability 
to  respond  to  the  bulk  of  legal  demands. 


Senators  Urged  to  Support 
Marriage  Amendment 

Preserving  marriage  as  the  union  of  one 
man  and  one  woman  "is  not  simply  a 
Catholic  concern"  but  one  shared  by 
"believers  and  nonbelievers,  Christians 
and  non-Christians  alike,"  the  president 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 


Bishops  said  in  a  letter  to  U.S.  senators 
on  July  6.  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  111.,  urged  the  senators  to  sup- 
port the  Federal  Marriage  Amendment 
and  to  oppose  efforts  to  prevent  a  vote 
through  a  filibuster.  The  amendment, 
which  would  revise  the  U.S.  Constitution 
to  stipulate  that  marriage  "shall  consist 
only  of  the  union  of  a  man  and  a 
woman,"  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  each  house  of  Congress,  then  ratified 
by  the  legislatures  of  three-quarters  of 
the  states.  Senate  Majority  Leader  Bill 
Frist  of  Tennessee  said  he  would  bring 
the  issue  to  the  Senate  floor  in  mid-July. 
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by  Negotiations  With  Israel 


Vatican  Diss 

Vatican  officials  were  disappointed  with 
the  outcome  of  recent  negotiations  with 
Israel  on  the  implementation  of  parts  of 
a  1993  treaty,  a  well-informed  church 
source  said.  "When  the  delegation  of 
the  Holy  See  came  to  the  table,  the  del- 
egation of  Israel  claimed  to  have  no 
mandate  to  negotiate  on  any  of  the  out- 
standing matters.  This  is  why  [the  talks] 
haven't  advanced,"  the  source  told 
Catholic  News  Service.  Topics  discussed 
at  the  meeting  on  July  5  included  the 
church's  tax  status  and  legal  disputes 
over  holy  sites,  the  source  said.  Last 


International  aid  agencies  are  in  a  "race 
against  nature"  to  save  some  one  mil- 
lion people  in  the  Darfur  region  of 
Sudan,  said  a  Catholic  Relief  Services 
official.  A  lack  of  adequate  security  has 
kept  aid  from  reaching  western  Sudan, 
where  thousands  have  been  killed  and 
more  than  a  million  black  Africans  have 
fled  a  scorched-earth  campaign  led  by 
Arab  militias.  The  Sudanese  govern- 
ment has  been  under  heavy  pressure  to 
disarm  the  militias  and  allow  aid  into 
the  region,  but  the  upcoming  rainy  sea- 


August,  Israel  withdrew  from  the  nego- 
tiations without  explanation,  said  the 
source.  In  May,  Israel  indicated  that  it 
was  prepared  to  resume  talks.  The 
Fundamental  Agreement  Between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  State  of  Israel  of  December 
1993  established  full  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  Vatican  and  Israel.  It  out- 
lined principles  of  religious  freedom  and 
church-state  relations,  leaving  the  more 
difficult  issues — such  as  the  church's  tax 
status  and  property  holdings — to  subse- 
quent joint  commissions.  Several  of 
these  issues  have  yet  to  be  resolved. 


son  could  severely  hinder  aid  agencies' 
ability  to  deliver  aid,  said  Dan  Griffin, 
C.R.S.'s  representative  for  the  horn  of 
Africa  region.  Aid  agencies  were  "in  a 
race  against  nature  to  keep  this  from 
falling  into  an  absolutely  catastrophic- 
loss  of  life,"  Griffin  said.  Griffin  noted 
that  the  United  Nations  has  predicted 
that  300,000  people  may  die  in  Darfur 
regardless  of  how  quickly  aid  can  be 
provided.  "That  figure  can  go  over  one 
million  if  we  cannot  provide  an  ade- 
quate emergency  response,"  he  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  An  independent  investigator  who  spent 
four  months  looking  into  allegations  of 
sexual  misconduct  against  Bishop 
Howard  J.  Hubbard  of  Albany  has 
cleared  him  of  all  allegations.  At  a  press 
conference  on  June  24,  Mary  Jo  White,  a 
former  U.S.  attorney,  repeatedly  said 
there  is  "no  credible  evidence,"  as  she 
went  through  the  list  of  allegations  that 
had  been  made  about  the  bishop. 

•  Because  of  the  prevalence  of  sexual 
abuse  of  children,  public  schools  must 
develop  prevention  programs  that 
include  educating  employees,  volunteers, 
parents  and  students  on  how  to  spot  and 
report  problems,  said  an  educator  who 
prepared  a  federally  mandated  study  for 
Congress  on  the  issue.  In  Educator  Sexual 
Misconduct:  A  Synthesis  of  Existing 
Literature,  Charol  Shakeshaft,  professor 
of  educational  policies  at  Hofstra 
University  in  Hempstead,  N.Y.,  esti- 
mates that  almost  10  percent  of  public 
school  students,  about  4.5  million  chil- 
dren, have  been  abused  by  public  school 
employees  or  adult  volunteers, 

•  The  Vatican  ended  2003  with  another 
budget  deficit,  showing  a  short  hill  of 
about  $11.7  million  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Holy  See  and  a  shortfall  of  about  $1().S 
million  on  the  books  of  Vatican  City 
State.  The  1  lolv  See's  budget  includes 
Vatican  congregations  and  councils,  as 
well  as  the  Vatican's  1 1 8  embassies  and 
diplomatic  offices  around  the  world.  The 
Vatican  City  State  budget  includes  the 
care  and  upkeep  of  Vatican  buildings,  as 
well  as  the  Vatican's  stamp  and  coin 
offices  and  the  Vatican  museums.  The 
July  7  press  release  said  the  Holy  See's 
budget  deficit  for  2003 — the  third  con- 
secutive year  with  a  budget  shortfall — was 
due  mainly  to  salaries  and  normal 
expenses  lor  the  curial  offices,  their  2,674 
employees  and  the  diplomatic  missions. 

•  Islamic  extremists  arc  making 
Christian-Muslim  relations  in  Tanzania 
"a  bit  tense,"  especially  in  Zanzibar,  said 
Cardinal  Polycarp  Pengo  of  Dares 
Salaam.  Most  Muslims  are  very  open,  but 
a  small  number  of  extremists,  backed  by 
Arab  petroleum  money,  "frighten  the 
majority  of  Muslims"  into  not  speaking 
against  terrorism,  Cardinal  Pengo  told  a 
group  of  foreign  visitors  in  mid-June. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Catholic  Consciences 

^Citizenship  in  a  secular  society.? 


I HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE  encoun- 
tered, either  in  correspondence, 
after  Sunday  liturgies  or  just  in 
casual  conversations,  such  intense 
concern  and  confusion  over  faith 
and  politics  as  I  do  nowadays.  The  issue  is 
abortion.  Unlike  most  of  the  moral 
imperatives  that  Jesus  articulates  in  the 
Gospel,  unlike  the  seven  deadly  sins  and 
unlike  the  challenges  of  popes  and  bish- 
ops concerning  injustice,  world  poverty 
and  wars — all  of  which  seem  so  easily 
ignored  or  relativized — abortion  some- 
how commands  moral  attention. 

While  it  is  always  a  mistake  to  fixate 
ethics  on  one  aspect  of  life  (this  easily 
allows  people  to  ignore  the  rest  of  faith 
and  morals),  it  is  understandable  that 
abortion  has  become  such  a  divisive  and 
disturbing  issue  in  America.  We  have  the 
most  permissive  abortion  laws  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  and  any  attempt  to  provide 
restrictions  like  those  in  Europe  is  decried 
by  pro-choice  extremists  as  an  assault  on 
womanhood.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
open-minded  person  believing  a  12 -week 
fetus  is  anything  but  a  living  being,  a 
human  being,  but  we  have  legalized  the 
right  to  kill  such  human  beings  brutally  if 
only  someone  wants  to  do  it.  This  should 
be  troublesome  to  any  thoughtful  person. 

As  it  turns  out,  there  are  some 
Catholic  politicians  who  see  no  problem. 
Senators  Kennedy,  Kerry,  Durbin, 
Harkin  and  Mikulski,  among  others,  all 
receive  100  percent  ratings  from  a  major 
abortion  rights  organization. 

In  an  effort  to  challenge  the  false  but 
growing  impression  that  it  is  acceptable 
for  a  Catholic  to  support  abortion  on 
demand,  the  American  bishops  have 
recently  released  Catholics  in  Political  Life. 
Taking  up  their  duty  to  teach  the  faith 
clearly,  the  bishops  counsel  "Catholic 
public  officials  that  their  acting  consis- 

john  f.  kavanaugh.  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


tently  to  support  abortion  on  demand 
risks  making  them  cooperators  in  evil  in  a 
public  manner."  Reiterating  their  com- 
mitment to  advocacy  in  public  dialogue  as 
well  as  direct  action  on  behalf  of  lite,  they 
also  state  that  Catholic  institutions 
"should  not  honor  those  who  act  in  defi- 
ance of  our  fundamental  moral  princi- 
ples." As  for  the  reception  of  the 
Eucharist,  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  all 
required  to  examine  our  consciences, 
including  our  fidelity  to  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  church,  lest  we  receive  the  bodv 
of  Christ  unworthily. 

I  hope  diat  every  Catholic  in  the 
nation  can  have  a  copy  of  this  document. 
Equally  valuable  would  be  Archbishop 
William  Levada's  "Reflections  on 
Catholics  in  Political  Life  and  the 
Reception  of  Holy  Communion,"  also 
made  available  by  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  in  June  on  their  W  eb 
site  (www.usccb.org/bishops/reflections 
.htm). 

Archbishop  Levada's  article  is  impor- 
tant tor  the  following  reasons:  a)  it 
responds  to  questions  raised  bj  4S 
Catholic  members  of  Congress  who 
wrote  to  Cardinal  Theodore  McCarrick 
about  the  withholding  of  Communion;  b) 
it  addresses  the  relationship  between 
faith,  ethics  and  politics;  c)  it  explains  why 
opposition  to  abortion  is  so  central  to 
Catholic  ethics;  and  d)  it  offers  a  timely 
discussion  of  what  it  means  to  cooperate 
in  intrinsically  evil  actions. 

This  last  point  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant for  the  present  controversy. 
Archbishop  Levada  explains  that  a 
Catholic  voter  may  not  formally  cooperate 
in  evil  by  directly  participating  and  intend- 
ing to  abet  the  killing  of  innocent  life,  but 
if  the  intention  to  support  abortion  is  not 
one's  reason  for  supporting  a  candidate,  it 
would  not  be  sinful  cooperation. 

The  cogency  of  this  distinction,  how- 
ever, seems  lost  in  much  of  the  confusion 
and  concern  I  mentioned  above.  The 
bishops,  not  wanting  to  constrain  any 


among  themselves,  noted  in  their  docu- 
ment that  individual  bishops  can  "legiti- 
mately make  different  judgments  on  the 
most  prudent  course  of  pastoral  action." 
Thus,  at  least  according  to  news  reports, 
there  now  seem  to  be  divergent  judg- 
ments about  "formal  cooperation."  Some 
bishops  are  reported  to  have  announced 
that  all  Catholics  who  vote  for  a  candidate 
who  supports  embryonic  stem  cell 
research  or  abortion  rights  should  them- 
selves refrain  from  Communion  unless 
they  repent. 

A  bishop  may  claim  that  he  is  not 
telling  anyone  how  to  vote,  but  he  is 
telling  you  that  you  are  mortally  sinning  if 
you  vote  for  Kerry  or  Pataki.  Catholics 
cannot,  without  grave  threat  to  their 
souls,  even  vote  for  the  current  governor 
of  New  York  or  California,  no  matter  his 
party.  The  pro-life  Senator  Rich 
Santorum,  who  supported  his  fellow 
Republican  Senator  Arlen  Specter  against 
a  pro-life  challenger,  should  repent 
before  he  receives  Communion.  And 
president  Bush,  who  also  supported 
Specter,  should  not  be  voted  for,  since 
support  of  a  candidate  presumably  entails 
support  of  all  that  candidate's  positions. 
The  Democratic  party  may  honor  its  pro- 
choice  politicians,  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
a  Republican  Party  convention  that  now 
honors  its  pro-choice  "moderates"  with 
prime-time  speaking  slots? 

Some  Catholics  have  wondered 
whether  mortal  sins  vary  according  to 
states  and  dioceses.  Others  question 
whether  they  should  vote  at  all.  It  is 
urgent,  then,  that  bishops  continue  to 
provide  clear  teaching.  They  should  make 
the  case  in  the  public  square  for  the  invi- 
olability  of  human  life,  even  at  concep- 
tion, without  appealing  to  their  own 
authority.  They  should  demand  that 
Catholic  Democrat  and  Republican  can- 
didates who  legally  tolerate  but  do  not  ethi- 
cally approve  abortion  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances (rape,  incest,  threat  to  life  of 
the  mother)  provide  leadership  and 
strategies  to  reduce  abortions.  Finally, 
they  should  help  us  reflect  on  the  moral 
challenges  of  citizenship  in  a  secular  soci- 
ety. Without  such  continued  and  unified 
clear  teaching,  neither  formation  of  con- 
science nor  protection  of  the  unborn  will 
be  well  served.         John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Countless  Small  Victories 


BY  RANDY  YOUNG  - 


AT  A  time  OF  great  turmoil  within  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church,  a  deter- 
mined group  of  people  has  carved  out  an  enviable  record  of  achievement 
in  some  of  the  most  challenged  regions  of  the  world.  Maryknoll  Lay 
Missioners — 131  people  in  17  countries — is  the  church's  largest  and 
fastest-growing  lay  mission  group  in  the  United  States  today. 
Driven  by  a  sense  of  faith,  purpose  and  community,  these  missioners  are  powerfully 
affecting  the  quality  of  life  for  people  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Their  work  is 
resulting  in  measurable  improvements  in  health  care,  education,  the  environment, 
human  rights  and  economic  development  in  a  host  of  third-world  enclaves.  At  the  same 
time,  members  of  the  Lay  Missioners  are  transforming  their  own  lives,  often  dedicating 
themselves  to  helping  the  extremely  needy  in  areas  within  the  United  States,  like  the 
South  Bronx  and  Appalachia,  once  they  have  finished  their  Maryknoll  assignments  over- 
seas. 

"Lay  missioners  are  putting  into  practice  the  dream  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
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areas  around  the  globe — areas  that  often  have  no 
ible  water,  electricity  or  plumbing.  MaryknolPs  lay  mis- 
ers not  only  confront,  but  openly  embrace  this  chai- 
se. "Our  fundamental  work  is  to  serve  the  poor,"  says 
ry  Lee,  co-director  of  Maryknoll  Lay  Missioners,  "and 
way  we  do  it  is  by  living  with,  working  with,  and  totally 
lersing  ourselves  in  the  lives  of  needy  people." 
Maryknoll  lay  missioners  agree  to  serve  one  tour  of 
e-and-a-half  years,  renewable  every  three  years  there- 
r.  Two-thirds  of  the  missioners  serve  for  more  than  one 
•,  and  about  a  third  for  more  than  10  years.  They  range 
ge  from  24  to  over  65,  and  about  half  have  school-age 
dren  in  tow. 
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language  training  and  cultural  orientation  in 
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ezuela,  where  they  became  members  of  a  makeshift 
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WHILE  SOME  DISENGAGE  FROM 
ESTABLISHED  RELIGIONS  TO 
SEEK  A  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  ON  THEIR 
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themselves  to  helping  the  extremely  needy  in  areas  within  the  United  States,  like  the 
South  Bronx  and  Appalachia,  once  they  have  finished  their  Maryknoll  assignments  over- 
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that  the  whole  Church  should  be  'missionary' — lay  men  and 
lay  women  working  alongside  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  in 
a  powerful  spirit  of  unity  and  global  outreach,"  says  Joseph 
Healey,  M.M.,  who  has  served  with  Maryknoll  in  East 
Africa  for  33  years. 

Maryknoll's  Unique  Role 

The  partnership  did  not  develop  overnight.  The  Maryknoll 
lay  mission  program  was  created  in  1975  as  part  of  the  90- 
year-old  Maryknoll  organization.  Today  that  movement 
includes  the  Maryknoll  Society  (priests  and  brothers),  the 
Maryknoll  Congregation  (sisters),  the  Maryknoll  Lay 
Missioners  and  the  Maryknoll  Affiliates. 

Maryknoll  holds  a  unique  place  in  the  Catholic  Church: 
it  became  one  of  the  first  missionary  groups  to  send  young 
Catholic  families  overseas  for  extended  periods  of  service. 
The  lay  missioners  brought  their  skills  and  the  Gospel  of 
compassion  and  love,  quietly  compiling  a  record  of  success 
wherever  they  went.  In  1 994  the  Vatican  directed  the  grow- 
ing lay  missioners  organization  to  become  autonomous  and 
self-supporting.  Since  that  time,  the  Maryknoll  Lay 
Missioners  have  been  working  to  build  a  base  of  financial 
support  and  are  now  largely  dependent  on  contributions 
from  private  individuals  to  fund  their  work. 

Their  agenda  brings  the  missioners  face-to-face  with 
some  of  society's  most  impoverished  members  in  marginal- 


ized areas  around  the  globe — areas  that  often  have  no 
potable  water,  electricity  or  plumbing.  Maryknoll's  lay  mis- 
sioners not  only  confront,  but  openly  embrace  this  chal- 
lenge. "Our  fundamental  work  is  to  serve  the  poor,"  says 
Gerry  Lee,  co-director  of  Maryknoll  Lay  Missioners,  "and 
the  way  we  do  it  is  by  living  with,  working  with,  and  totally 
immersing  ourselves  in  the  lives  of  needy  people." 

Maryknoll  lay  missioners  agree  to  serve  one  tour  of 
three-and-a-half  years,  renewable  every  three  years  there- 
after. Two-thirds  of  the  missioners  serve  for  more  than  one 
tour,  and  about  a  third  for  more  than  1 0  years.  They  range 
in  age  from  24  to  over  65,  and  about  half  have  school-age 
children  in  tow. 

Living  the  Mission 

Gerry  Lee  and  his  wife,  Patti  McKenna,  along  with  their 
four-  and  five-year-old  daughters,  left  a  comfortable  life  in 
suburban  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1984  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Maryknoll  Lay  Missioners.  Like  all  new  mem- 
bers, they  first  received  four  months  of  theological  and 
cross-cultural  training  at  Maryknoll's  headquarters  in 
Ossining,  N.Y.  That  was  followed  by  another  eight  months 
ol  language  training  and  cultural  orientation  in 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia.  Their  initial  assignment  was  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  where  they  became  members  of  a  makeshift 
refugee  village  set  up  by  the  government  for  citizens  who 
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OWN  TERMS,  OTHERS  HAVE 
ADOPTED  MORE  TRADITIONAL 
RELIGIOUS  PRACTICE.  STILL  MORE 
SEEM  TO  HAVE  "DROPPED  OUT" 
OF  RELIGION  ENTIRELY.  THIS 
CONFERENCE  WILL  EXPLORE 
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had  lost  their  homes  in  landslides  (a  common  occurrence 
during  the  country's  rainy  season). 

"We  lived  in  a  barrio  on  the  edge  of  the  city  with  no  run- 
ning water,"  Gerry  remembers.  "It  was  a  difficult  adjustment 
for  us  at  first,  but  our  neighbors  w  ere  a  real  inspiration,  and 
we  soon  became  vital  members  of  their  small  Christian  com- 
munity-. " 

Gerry  called  on  his  background  in 
ministry  (he  holds  a  master  of  divinity- 
degree),  working  with  an  existing  team 
of  Alan  knoll  priests  and  lay  mission- 
ed to  set  up  a  small  Christian  commu- 
nity in  the  barrio.  At  die  same  time,  he 
began  pressing  for  greater  civil  and 
human  rights  for  its  inhabitants,  who 
often  found  themselves  under  the 
heavy  thumb  of  the  government. 
Gerry  also  found  time  among  his  multiple  projects  to  teach 
photography  to  a  group  of  youths.  They  eventually  got 
involved  in  video  and  today,  as  young  adults,  run  a  small 
church  radio  station. 

Patti  drew  on  her  training  as  an  early  childhood  teacher 
to  help  establish  a  modest  elementary  school  to  be  run  by 
parents  of  the  children.  She  chose  to  focus  on  nutrition  and 
health  care  education,  training  people  to  become  knowl- 
edgeable in  these  critical  fields.  (She  later  became  a  nurse 
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practitioner  herself.)  "We  learned  so  much  from  the  people 
we  were  with  for  1 0  years  in  South  America,"  notes  Patti.  "It 
allowed  us  to  bring  back  to  our  parish  in  the  United  States  a 
totally  different  perspective  on  ourselves  as  citizens,  and  as 
Catholics." 

Kim  and  Patty7  LaAIothe  found  their  work  as  missioners 
in  East  Timor — which  gained  its  inde- 
pendence from  Indonesia  in  1999  amid 
a  wave  of  violence — to  be  a  transform- 
ing experience.  "I  deliberately  chose  a 
helping  profession  as  a  young  woman," 
says  Patty,  a  teacher,  "but  didn't  realize 
the  full  impact  of  that  choice  until  I 
began  working  with  marginalized  soci- 
eties around  the  world."  Patty  current- 
ly teaches  English  as  a  second  language 
coffee  farm  in  Venezuela.  to  teachers  and  health  care  workers  in 
East  Timor,  as  well  as  to  two  high  school  classes,  while  her 
husband  Kim's  carpentry7  skills  are  also  in  great  demand. 
Patty's  real  passion,  though,  is  running  a  mobile  library  that 
brings  books  and  educational  materials  to  youngsters  in  10 
primary  schools.  "WTien  I  see  the  eyes  of  students  and  teach- 
ers light  up,  I  know  I'm  in  the  right  place,"  she  says  with 
enthusiasm. 

Marj  Humphrey  would  not  trade  places  with  anyone 
else.  This  indomitable  lay  missioner  is  helping  to  ease  the 
intense  sadness  and  suffering  of  children  left  orphaned  by 
AIDS  in  xAfrica.  Based  in  Kitale,  a  rural  town  of  50,000  in 
northwestern  Kenya,  Marj  runs  a  small  clinic  and  school 
assistance  program  for  orphans,  meeting  their  basic  educa- 
tion and  nutrition  needs.  As  the  AIDS  epidemic  continues  to 
destroy  African  families,  "we're  discovering  more  and  more 
children  raising  children,"  Marj  observes.  "Our  mission  is  to 
bring  a  message  of  hope  to  the  families,  and  especially  the 
children,  affected  by  AIDS." 

In  her  own  ministry,  Dr.  Susan  Nagele  brought  desper- 
ately needed  medical  care  to  as  many  as  120  people  a  day  in 
a  village  in  southern  Sudan,  an  African  country  ravaged  by 
famine,  starvation,  disease,  civil  war  and  slavery.  As  a  family 
physician  and  Maryknoll  lay  missioner,  Dr.  Nagele  decided 
nearly  20  years  ago  to  pass  up  the  amenities  of  the  modern 
world  to  live  with  and  care  for  people  whose  greatest  preoc- 
cupation is  day-to-day  survival.  "I've  come  here  because  this 
is  where  God  wants  me  to  be,"  Dr.  Nagele  told  ABC's 
"Xightline"  as  part  of  a  special  story  the  network  prepared  in 
1999  on  this  extraordinary  woman.  "I've  had  a  lot  given  to 
me,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  give  some  of  it  back." 

Spreading  Their  Ministries 

Clearly,  the  success  of  Maryknoll  is  measured  one  small 
victory7  at  a  time  through  the  work  of  missioners  like  Dr. 
Nagele,  Marj,  Kim  and  Patty.  Others,  like  Phil  Dahl- 
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Bredine,  are  at  the  helm  of  ongoing  projects  with  the 
potential  to  benefit  vast  groups  of  people.  Phil,  for  exam- 
ple, is  teaching  reforestation  skills  and  practices  to  resi- 
dents of  Oaxaca,  a  mountainous  region  of  Mexico  that  was 
stripped  of  its  soil  by  over-farming  but  is  now  making  a 
comeback. 

David  Rodriguez  is  exercising  his  ministry  by  working 
with  small  coffee  farmers  in  the  backwaters  of  Bolivia  and 
Venezuela.  He  is  helping  these  campesinos — who  are  barely 
able  to  survive  because  of  the  fierce  global  competitive 
pricing  of  coffee — to  bring  in  additional  income  by  diver- 
sifying their  crops.  It  is  a  job  for  which  David  is  well  suit- 
ed: he  was  one  of  1 1  children  raised  in  a  mud-and-palm- 
thatched  house  in  a  poor  village  of  farmers  and  fishermen 
in  eastern  Venezuela. 

"In  my  19  years  as  a  Maryknoll  missioner,  I've  worked 
alongside  some  remarkable  people,"  he  says.  "What's  real- 
ly impressed  me,  though,  is  how  most  of  them  left  very 
good  jobs  and  homes  in  the  United  States  to  live  with  the 
poor  in  forgotten  corners  of  the  world.  I've  seen  their  lives 
transformed,  and  I've  seen  their  children  become  young 
men  and  women  with  incredible  generosity  of  spirit.  This 
has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  my  own  life." 

Indeed,  the  core  strength  of  Maryknoll  over  the  years 
has  been  the  intense  dedication  and  faith  of  its  people.  This 
is  reinforced,  says  co-director  Gerry  Lee,  by  the  fact  that 
Maryknoll  has  the  longest-term  members  of  any  lay  mis- 
sion group  today.  "We  encourage  people  to  come  for  three 
years  or  for  30  years,"  he  elaborates.  "They  know  that  if 
they  choose  a  life  of  service,  we  will  support  them — as  well 
as  their  families — in  every  way  we  can." 

Because  the  number  of  applicants,  all  of  whom  are  rig- 
orously screened,  is  so  great,  Maryknoll  Lay  Missioners  are 
preparing  to  add  a  second  category  of  missioners  to  accom- 
modate the  growing  demand  for  its  services  overseas. 

Many  of  these  new  recruits  will  be  embarking  on  a  life- 
long journey,  as  evidenced  by  the  over  400  lay  people  who 
have  served  with  Maryknoll  over  the  years  and  whose  spir- 
it of  service  translates  into  continued  work  with  the  poor, 
the  sick  and  the  needy  even  when  their  Maryknoll  tours 
ended.  Kip  Hargrave  is  a  perfect  example.  When  he  and 
his  wife,  Terry,  returned  to  the  United  States  after  work- 
ing with  families  in  desolate  regions  of  Bolivia,  he  turned 
his  sights  to  helping  poor  immigrants  and  migrant  work- 
ers in  inner-city  Rochester. 

"Most  members  of  the  Maryknoll  Lay  Missioners 
come  back  to  careers  they  left  behind  in  the  states,  but 
they  come  back  in  a  very  changed  way,"  points  out  Gerry. 
"They've  touched  the  lives  of  countless  numbers  of  people 
overseas,  but  just  as  importantly,  they've  transformed  their 
own  lives  by  reaching  a  level  of  human  fulfillment  that  few 
others  on  this  earth  will  ever  know."  0 
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Does  Father 
Have  an 
Accent? 

i 

BY  JOSE-LUIS  SALAZAR 

I read  "father  has  an  accent,"  by  the  Rev.  Willard 
F.  Jabusch  (2/16),  with  some  measure  of  astonishment, 
followed  by  a  genuine  feeling  of  humility.  I  am  not, 
strictly  speaking,  an  "imported  priest,"  but  I  do  con- 
sider myself  a  "foreign  missionary." 

I  did  my  first  five  years  of  seminary  training  in  England 
with  the  only  British-founded  Catholic  religious  congrega- 
tion, the  Mill  Hill  Missionaries.  I  later  joined  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  New  York  and  after  eight  more  years  was  ordained 
in  the  Bronx,  where  I  am  now  missioned. 

Father  Jabusch  may  be  relieved  to  know  that  my  former 
seminary  rector  in  London,  a  New  Zealander  with  an 
accent  who  now  works  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  my  former  novice  master  and  novitiate  classmates 
think  of  me  as  too  Westernized.  How  could  I  not  be?  The 
entire  structure  and  content  of  my  education  in  the 
Philippines  was  American-inspired.  And  I  once  worked  (10 
long  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact)  as  an  engineer  for  Royal  Shell 
Petroleum  in  the  Philippines  and  in  the  Netherlands. 

Three  years  in  The  Hague  gave  me  the  exaggerated 
Dutch  guttural  "g"  that  I  have  come  to  consider  a  God 
gegeven  geeft.  Accents  aside,  Father  Jabusch  suggests  sympa- 
thy with  the  American  culture  as  an  important  criterion  for 
the  kind  of  foreign  missionary  he  would  welcome  to  the 
church  in  the  United  States.  Would  my  love  for  the  New 
York  Yankees  and  my  growing  fascination  with  the  New. 
Jersey  Nets  count  as  sympathy  with  the  local  culture?  I  hes- 
itate to  name  a  football  team,  because  I  failed  to  develop  a 
spectators  taste  for  the  sport,  even  when  I  faithfully 
watched  the  matches  my  high  school  students  played  in 
Jersey  City. 

I  lead  retreats  for  college  students  now,  and  find  my  1 
entry  into  their  world  made  less  difficult  by  watching  the  i 
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Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers  like  Father  Dan  Ohmann 
in  Tanzania  witness  to  Christ's  presence  in  30  countries, 
bringing  the  Gospel  message  of  hope  and  healing  to 
the  world's  most  vulnerable  people.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  us.  Maybe  you  even  suspect  God  is  calling  you 
to  join  us. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more? 
Let's  talk.  My  name  is 
Maryknoll  Father  Mike  Snyder. 
Contact  me  at :  PO  Box  305,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0305 
e-mail:  vocation@maryknoll.org 
or  call:  (914)  941-7636  ext.  2416 
or  toll  free  (888)  627-9566 


television  shows  they  watch,  even  inane  reality  shows.  I  am 
growing  ever  more  familiar  with  what  inspires  them,  as 
much  as  with  what  dissipates  their  life  forces.  Does  my  gen- 
uine presence  to  the  young  carriers  of  Father  Jabusch's 
American  culture  count  as  sympathy,  or  will  my  nondescript 
foreign  accent  (far  too  many  influences)  negate  it? 

Will  the  presence  of  "imported  priests"  in  the  church  in 
the  United  States  find  its  meaning  solely  in  the  most  prac- 
tical sense  of  relieving  the  clergy  shortage?  "The  church  on 
earth  is  by  its  very  nature  missionary,"  declares  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  in  its  "Decree  on  the  Church's  Missionary 
Activity"  (No.  2),  "since  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Father, 
it  has  its  origin  in  the  mission  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit."  The  missionary  nature  of  the  church  must  surely  be 
seen  in  both  sending  and  receiving  missionaries.  Can  the 
original  missionary-sending  churches  be  transformed  by 
grace  and  circumstance  into  missionary-receiving  churches? 
Could  they  be  more  blessed  to  receive  now? 

I  dare  say  that  a  church-in-need  without  any  visible 
presence  of  missionaries  (can  they  be  any  more  visible  if 
they  do  not  speak  in  a  strange  accent  or  look  different?) 
finds  itself  in  an  anomalous  situation.  It  cannot  be  in  her 
nature!  How  does  a  church  inhospitable  to  foreigners,  who 
would  serve  it  gladly,  be  expected  to  exercise  hospitality  to 
strangers  in  its  pews?  If  the  church  can  find  something 
salvific  in  the  presence  of  the  sick  among  us,  because  they 
not  only  invite  the  practice  of  charity,  but  also  "remind  us  of 
the  essential  and  higher  things,"  is  there  nothing  similarly 
redemptive  in  the  mere  presence  of  a  Vietnamese  priest 
whose  "English  pronunciation  has  a  long  way  to  go"? 
Surely,  there  must  be  a  surplus  of  meaning  in  the  presence 
of  imported  priests  in  the  church  in  the  United  States  that 
has  yet  to  be  comprehended,  a  mystery  that  will  reward 
reflection. 

Father  Jabusch  asks  if  imported  priests  will  work  for  a 
unity  of  mind  and  heart  in  the  American  church,  or  will 
there  be  a  Polish  turf,  a  Vietnamese  enclave  and  a  Mexican 
diocese?  Let  there  be  no  mistake:  if  there  are  such  enclaves 
and  turfs,  the  recent  imports  could  not  have  carved  them 
out  for  simple  lack  of  opportunity  and  resources!  The  need 
for  "importation"  arose  precisely  because  already  existing 
enclaves  and  turfs  stretched  declining  priest-resources  of 
the  church. 

And  how  is  this  unity  of  mind  and  heart  to  be  conceived, 
and  how  is  it  operative?  Five  parishes  within  a  one-mile 
radius  in  Jersey  City  were  consolidated  into  a  single  parish 
a  few  years  ago.  The  five  had  existed  as  veritable  European 
ethnic  and  cultural  "leagues,"  to  use  Father  Jabusch's  term, 
for  a  century  or  longer.  They  were  the  American  church 
then.  They  still  are  the  American  church  now,  but  in  a  new 
configuration  consisting  of  thinning  ranks  of  the  original 
ethnicities  and  burgeoning  numbers  of  new  ones. 
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Will  anyone  argue  that  the  former  church  of  five  parish- 
es had  no  "unity  of  mind  and  heart?"  Or  that  the  single 
parish  now  has  demonstrably  more  of  such  unity?  Surely, 
unity  of  mind  and  heart  must  be  found  essentially  in  the  cel- 
ebration of  one  faith  and  one  baptism  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"The  missionaries  who  went  off  to  Africa  and  Asia  had 


as  their  primary  concern  the  establishment  of  the  native 
clergy,  who  would  best  understand  the  hopes  and  needs,  the 
customs  and  dialects  of  their  own  people,"  writes  Father 
Jabusch.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  island  of  Leyte  in  the 
Philippines  and  grew  up  in  a  parish  run  by  Chinese  dioce- 
san priests  who  had  fled  the  Chinese  Communist  takeover 
of  their  country  in  1949.  The  Chinese  missionaries  never 
learned  to  speak  our  local  dialect.  Their  grasp  of  English 
was  better,  but  they  learned  it  late  in  their  ministry.  Despite 
our  smiles  and  hard-to-contain  laughter  during  their 
painful  homilies,  they  offered  with  us  and  for  us  fitting  sac- 
rifices of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  sacramental  life  of 
the  people  they  served  was  their  primary  concern.  Priestly 
vocations  were  certainly  part  of  the  fruit  of  their  labors. 

The  first  two  years  of  my  education  were  in  the  hands  of 
Irish  Sisters  of  Mercy.  They  prepared  me  for  first  penance 
and  Communion  and  instilled  discipline  in  the  classroom 
and  outside  in  accented  English.  I  was  able  to  identify  what 
they  spoke  as  "a  brogue"  only  two  decades  later  while  study- 
ing Greek  at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  The  Irish 
sisters  did  not  have  to  attempt  to  learn  the  local  language; 
thev  taught  us  theirs.  So  did  the  German,  the  Dutch  and  the 
American  S.V.D.  missionaries  who  ran  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  institutions  I  attended.  They  were  primarily  educa- 
tors, for  the  need  of  the  time  and  the  moment  was  educa- 
tion. 

I  am  sure  my  vocation  took  its  definite  shape  and  tex- 
ture, even  if  it  bloomed  only  years  later,  from  the  influences 
of  these  foreign  missionaries.  But  their  influence  was  not 
deliberatel;  exercised  to  make  a  priest  out  of  me  or  anyone 
else.  I  attrili  the  Trinity  alone  my  call  and  destiny.  If, 

however,  I  dels  rately  seek  out  and  promote  vocations 
where  I  am  now  and  make  no  apology  for  it,  that  is  because 
religious  vocations  are  a  clear  need  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  I  am  missioned.  The  real  needs  of 
the  church  dictate  missionary  strategies. 

Father  Jabusch  has  no  reason  to  fear,  at  the  moment, 
diat  "imported  priests"  will  be  less  generous  and  magnani- 


mous in  giving  their  lives  and  talents  to  the  church  in  the 
United  States.  He  mentions  some  of  the  serious  considera- 
tions that  "imported  priests"  face  here:  facility  with  the 
English  language,  familiarity  with  the  local  culture,  the 
challenge  of  building  fraternal  bonds  with  the  "native  cler- 
gy" and  the  need  to  work  to  unite  minds  and  hearts.  None 
of  these  obstacles  are  insurmountable.  If  the  chief 
actor  and  motivator  of  Christian  mission  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  one  who  is  alone  sufficient  and  whose 
power  is  made  perfect  in  human  weakness  (2  Cor 
12:9),  then  the  accomplishments  of  the  past,  and  per- 
haps even  greater  ones,  can  be  realized  again  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  the  presence  of  foreign 
priests  is  indeed  the  result  of  purely  human  calculation,  then 
their  efforts  will  fail,  and  miserably  too.  More  likely,  their 
work  will  represent  the  meeting  of  divine  purpose  and 
human  response.  Whatever  the  results,  we  know  that 
Christian  discipleship  has  a  cost,  for  "the  servant  can  never 
be  greater  than  the  master."  I  can  honestly  be  grateful  to 
Father  Jabusch  for  raising  my  awareness  of  one  reaction  the 
church  I  endeavor  to  serve  lovingly  and  faithfully  can  have 
to  my  missionary  presence  in  her  midst.  This  awareness 
forces  me  to  turn  anew  in  humility  and  pleading  to  the  God 
of  my  vocation.  0 
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Guest  House 
Offers  Specialized 
Treatment 


Guest  House,  the  world's  premier  treatment 
center  for  clergy  and  religious  with 
alcoholism  and  other  addictions,  has 
come  a  long  way  since  Austin  Ripley 
founded  it  in  1956  in  Michigan  after  a 
failed  effort  to  start  in  Wisconsin.  Ripley  faced 
incredible  obstacles  in  his  early  efforts  to  provide 
clinically  sound  and  effective  treatment  for  priests  with 
alcoholism.  His  battles  with  the  then-bishop  of  Lacrosse, 
Wisconsin  John  Treacy  resulted  in  appeals  to  Rome  for 
approval,  which  Ripley  received  in  1 954  from  Pope  Pius 
XII.  By  then,  relations  with  Treacy  were  at  an  end,  and 
Edward  Cardinal  Mooney,  Archbishop  of  Detroit,  helped 
Ripley  to  establish  his  Guest  House  in  Lake  Orion, 
Michigan. 

Ripley  founded  his  treatment  center  as  an 
alternative  to  what  he  called  the  "ecclesiastical  jails'"  of 
his  time.  With  the  help  of  Cardinal  Mooney,  Ripley 
purchased  the  Scripps  Family  mansion,  a  67-room 
architectural  jewel  that  had  been  built  in  1927  at  a  cost  of 
2.5  million  dollars.  Ripley's  purchase  price:  $185,000. 
The  country  squire  estate  north  of  Detroit  provided  what 
the  Guest  House  founder  believed  was  the  right 
environment  to  build  up,  rather  than  not  tear  down,  the 
priests  in  active  alcoholism.   Ripley  believed  there  was 

no  need  to 
induce  further 
shame  and 
guilt  in  his 
alcoholic 
priests.  "They 
know  shame 
and  guilt  like 
nobody  does," 
he  noted. 

What  Ripley 
effected  in  his 
Guest  House 
was  a 
specialized 
program  of 
immersion  into 
the  12-Steps  of 
Alcoholics 
Anonymous 


with  preparation  for  a  lifetime  of  recovery  in  A. A. 
Theologians  like  Jesuit  Fathers  John  Ford  and  John 
Hardon  provided  the  theological  underpinnings  of 
Catholic  compatibility  with  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and 
contributed  to  the  acceptance  of  Guest  House  and  A. A. 
by  the  Church. 

Further  solidifying  the  start  of  the  program  was 
Pope  Pius  XII's  statement  that  Guest  House,  "a  lay- 
operated  facility  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholic  priests,  is 
a  worthy  endeavor.  Any  bishop  should  feel  free  to 
welcome  this  facility  into  his  diocese." 

Ripley  believed  that  only  a  facility  that 
acknowledged  the  common  priesthood  of  its  patients 
would  be  effective  for  the  vast  majority  of  priests. 
Priests  in  regular  general-population  treatment  settings 
tended  to  become  counselors  to  the  other  patients  and 
thus  not  receive  help  for  themselves.  Treatment 
programs  that  voided  the  priesthood  in  their  approach 
failed  to  address  the  specific  needs  of  priests  to  integrate 
their  vocations  and  their  recovery  from  the  disease. 
Hence,  only  a  place  where  priests  could  be  their  total 
selves  could  afford  them  the  best  chance  for  recovery  and 
a  life  of  sober  service  to  the  Church. 

Ripley  was  right.  Only  two  years  after  he 
opened  in  Lake  Orion  Guest  House  had  a  waiting  list  of 
priests  referred  for  admission.  By  1964  the  waiting  list 
was  two  years  long,  and  Ripley  sought  another  location, 
this  time  in  his  beloved  Minnesota,  for  a  new  center.  The 
new  Guest  House  opened  in  Rochester,  proximate  to  the 
services  of  the  world-renowned  Mayo  Clinic,  in  1969, 
and  soon  both  centers  had  waiting  lists,  albeit  much 
shorter  ones  than  in  1964. 

Ripley's  opinion,  based  on  observation  and 
intuition,  that  a  specialized  center  was  better  for  treating 
priests  has  been  further  bolstered  by  modern  research  in 
addiction  treatment.  Treatment  programs  for  special 
populations,  like  cocaine-addicted  mothers  or  impaired 
physicians  and  nurses,  have  been  shown  to  provide  better 
results  than  generalized  treatment  centers.  The  ability  to 
focus  on  specific  needs  of  the  special  population  and  the 
commonality  of  the  group  provide  an  improved 
environment  for  addiction  treatment  and  the  breaking  of 
a  thought  and  behavior  pattern  of  denial  in  the  residents. 

Guest  House's  outcome  studies  began  in  1974 
when  Jesuit  Father  Joseph  Fichter  completed  a  study  of 


all  priests  at  Guest  House  since  it  had  opened  in  1956. 
He  found  that  three  out  of  four  priests  had  maintained 
total  abstinence  from  alcohol  -  the  "dry's",  he  called 
them  —  since  Guest  House  treatment  was  completed. 
Even  more  had  maintained  at  least  some  substantial 
period  of  abstinence.  These  figures  were  unheard-of  in 
the  world  of  alcoholism  treatment  and  documented  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Guest  House  methods. 

Even  today,  Guest  House  studies  its  results  of 
treatment  and  regularly  finds  that  90%  or  more  of  its 
graduates  have  maintained  abstinence  for  at  least  the 
two-year  measuring  period.  For  those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so,  a  new  program  opened  in  200 1 ,  the  Guest 
House  Recovery  Residence,  to  provide  a  sober  living 
period  of  time  to  deepen  and  integrate  recovery  skills. 

Guest  House  President  and  CEO  Daniel  Kidd 
attributes  the  continued  success  to  placing  primary  focus 
on  the  individual  priest  and  his  needs,  spiritual,  physical, 
social,  and  mental.  "We  don't  worry  about  how  much 
time  treatment  takes  or  the  ability  of  a  diocese  or 
community  to  pay,  unlike  most  other  treatment 
programs,"  he  notes.  Thanks  to  many  donors  across  the 
country,  Guest  House  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  centers 
that  provides  treatment  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay. 

Guest  House  zeroes  in  on  the  addiction,  another 
reason  Kidd  thinks  it  is  more  effective  than  other 
treatment  places.  The  treatment  at  Guest  House 
primarily  focuses  on  the  addiction  while  still  addressing 
psychological  problems,  which  contribute  to  the  diseased 
state  of  the  client,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Without  this 
approach,  treatment  can  sometimes  even  contribute  to 
narcissism  and  an  incessant  desire  to  find  all  kinds  of 
explanations  for  the  addiction,  rather  than  live  out  a 
spiritual  life  of  recovery  from  the  addiction. 

But,  in  those  cases  where  there  are  concurrent 
psychological  problems,  Guest  House  is  able  to  treat 
them. 


recently  women  religious,  is  apparent  in  both  of  our 
centers  of  treatment.  Visitors  tell  us  that  they  can  sense 
that  Guest  House  is  holy  ground  because  of  God's 
healing  power  present  here." 

Guest  House  began  treatment  of  women 
religious  at  its  Lake  Orion  Center  in  1994.  Today,  sisters 
suffering  from  a  variety  of  addictions,  including 
alcoholism,  prescription  drug  dependence,  compulsive 
overeating,  compulsive  gambling  or  spending  can  receive 
help  at  the  Lake  Orion  facility.  The  clergy  and  religious 
brothers  are  treated  in  Rochester,  Minnesota  today. 

Recently,  one  vicar  for  clergy  called  Guest 
House  a  "thin  place."  an  idea  of  Celtic  spirituality  of  a 
place  where  heaven  meets  earth.  For  the  more  than 
6,300  priests,  deacons,  sisters,  brothers,  and  seminarians 
who  have  benefited  from  Guest  House's  treatment,  that's 
an  apt  description  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  renewal 
that  takes  place  there. 


For  Assistance  for  Clergy  and 
Male  Religious  call  Guest  House 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota  at 

1-800-634-4155 


"We  see  about  one-third  of  our  clients  who  have 
legitimate  psychiatric  disorders  in  addition  to  their 
alcoholism  or  other  substance  dependence.  We  are  able 
to  address  these  needs  in  addition  to  their  addiction  while 
they  are  in  treatment  with  us,  "Kidd  states. 

The  Mayo  Clinic's  expertise  is  available  to  help 
Guest  House  with  the  medical  needs  of  each  guest  in 
Minnesota.  Last  year,  twelve  priests  admitted  to  Guest 
House  for  their  alcoholism  were  also  found  by  the  Mayo 
doctors  to  have  another  life-threatening  medical 
condition  such  as  advanced  heart  disease  or  cancer. 


For  help  with  women  religious 
call  Guest  House  in  Lake  Orion, 
Michigan  at 

1-800-626-6910 


"There  have  been  many  miracles  involved  in 
Guest  House's  history,  "  Kidd  adds.  "Ripley's  choice  of 
Saint  Raphael  as  our  patron  was  a  good  one.  His 
intercession  with  God  on  behalf  of  His  clergy,  and,  more 


Filipino  Catholics  pray  during  Mass  in  Lamitan,  on  Basilan  island  in  the  southern  Philippines,  on  June  2.  Manuel  Flore 

Lessons  From  Evangelicals 

An  Interview  With  Manuel  Flores      BY  JAMES  S.  TORRENS 


ou  have  come  to  pasadena,  Calif.,  the  aadle 
of  Pentecostalism,  to  study  at  the  school  of  theol- 
ogy most  associated  with  that  movement,  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary.  Why? 


In  the  Philippines,  I  studied  theology  between  1984  and 
1988,  and  afterward  taught  in  a  seminary.  By  1991,  the  year 
of  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  the  Philippines,  we  had 
pretty  well  articulated  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Our 
Philippine  council  was  well  attended;  it  tried  to  be  pastoral; 
there  were  good  discussions  about  the  proper  roles  of  priest 
and  laity;  and  a  beautiful  document  emerged,  a  kind  of  indi- 
genized  Vatican  II.  But  10  years  later,  when  they  evaluated 
this  council,  the  result  was  dismal. 

The  proHem  was  not  our  vision  of  church  but  rather 
how  to  make     happen.  The  architectural  blueprint,  the 

MANUEL  FLORES,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  at  the  Loyola  School  of 
theology,  Ateneo  de  Manila  University,  in  Quezon  City,  the 
Philippines.  JAMES  S.  TORRENS,  S.J.,  conducted  the  interview  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on  May  20,  2004. 


picture,  was  there;  but  we  had  not  mastered  the  engineer- 
ing. Most  priests  learned  about  ministry  by  trial  and  error, 
by  learning  from  experience.  In  our  seminaries  we  got  an 
"architecture"  or  theological  vision,  but  very  little  on  the 
building  of  that  vision.  You  have  to  do  that  on  your  own. 
That  is  a  very  costly  way  to  learn,  costly  to  people's  faith. 

I  had  been  trained  in  business  and  used  to  be  a  certified 
public  accountant.  Business  people  do  not  learn  how  to  run  § 
a  business  by  experimenting.  If  your  ideas  do  not  work  out,  jj 
you  pay  dearly!  In  the  business  schools  you  are  exposed  to  ^ 
the  experience  of  others — strategies,  methods,  systems  that  > 
work.  You  learn  from  the  best  practice  of  those  in  the  field.  | 

When  I  was  here  in  the  United  States  for  my  tertianship  ° 
program  [a  year  devoted  to  spirituality  at  the  end  of  Jesuit  2 
formation]  in  1995-96,  I  asked  around  about  Catholic  uni-  £ 

O 

/versities,  what  they  have  to  offer.  Most  of  what  they  have  is  ^ 
in  Scripture  and  theology;  their  pastoral  emphasis  is  on  | 
counseling.  I  wanted  to  learn  about  methods  and  systems  in  I 
ministry — for  example,  how  to  run  a  good  and  healthy  ° 
parish  community,  how  to  realize  the  church  of  Vatican  II.  I 
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Two  advisors  in  Los  Angeles  suggested  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  country, 
serving  more  than  4,000  students,  if  you  count  its  satellite 
campuses.  Fuller  has  a  reputation  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the 
best  methods  of  ministry  in  the  world — for  what  works  in 
Korea,  Africa,  Latin  America.  I  liked  its  very  practical  bent, 
not  bogging  down  in  little  theological  debates.  As  Pope 
John  Paul  II  had  said  in  his  encyclical  on  ecumenism,  Ut 
Unum  Shit,  certain  aspects  of  the  Christian  mystery  have 
been  better  lived  by  our  Protestant  brothers.  So  I  enrolled 
in  the  pastoral  program,  with  its  focus  on  methods  and  sys- 
tems. 

What  was  your  own  experience  in  evangelization? 
In  the  Philippines  I  had  been  surprised  that  my  students 
appreciated  so  much  learning  that  they  can  actually  use, 
finding  out  how,  concretely,  things  can  be  done.  I  have 
always  started  with  this  question,  "What  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  ministers  knapsack  when  he  goes  to  the  front  lines?" 
The  first  requirement  is  vision,  a  correct  way  of  under- 
standing what  is  the  church,  what  is  Christian  identity,  what 
is  Christian  mission.  These  are  provided  by  theology.  Then 
he  or  she  needs  motivation,  which  depends  on  spirituality, 
that  is,  on  the  understanding  one  has  of  God  and  how  one 
lives  it  and  how  you  sustain  that  on  a  daily  basis  with  some 
practical  way  of  discipline.  This  is  attended  to  in  most  sem- 
inary programs. 


But  how  do  you  build  an  evangelizing  community?  That 
requires  skills.  It's  not  enough  to  have  the  vision.  One  needs 
ability  in  planning,  organizing,  directing,  evaluating,  con- 
trolling— the  same  skills  proper  to  an  executive  or  any  lead- 
er in  die  secular  field.  One  also  needs  resources  to  make  the 
work  easier. 

Now  how  to  present  all  this  in  a  simple  way,  for  ready 
application?  If  the  material  seems  too  complicated,  if  you 
need  a  theologian  like  Edward  Schillebeeckx  to  understand 
it,  it  won't  work.  My  course  always  ends  up  with  a  manual. 
After  trying  to  be  as  clear  as  possible  in  class,  I  put  it  all 
together  in  maybe  300  pages  of  notes,  many  of  which  can  be 
used  for  transparencies  and  projection. 

So  in  studying  the  Protestant  churches,  what  did  yon  find 
that  helped  you? 

They  go  for  the  jugular.  They  think  of  how  they  can  con- 
vert people.  They  don't  quibble  too  much  about  the  theol- 
ogy, at  least  the  fastest-growing  churches  don't.  My  heart 
ached  when  the  pope  was  in  Mexico  and  he  told  the  people, 
"Each  one  of  you  should  be  an  e\  angelizer."  Sadly,  the  peo- 
ple don't  know  how. 

I  came  to  realize  how  effective  the  evangelistic  strategies 
are.  Already  in  four  countries  of  Latin  America — Brazil, 
Nicaragua,  Colombia  and,  I  think,  Puerto  Rico — there  are 
more  active,  churchgoing  Protestants  than  Catholics.  I 
remember  a  Latin  American  bishop  saying  in  the  early  80's, 
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"The  soul  of  Latin  America  is  Catholic."  We  were  hoping  it 
would  all  go  away — Pentecostalism,  the  Assemblies  of  God, 
even  the  charismatic  movement.  But  they  didn't.  They  have 
a  very  practical  bent.  Their  sophistication  is  not  in  theolo- 
gy but  in  method.  They  use  what  works. 

What  is  it,  exactly,  that  works  for  them? 
In  a  study  of  1,000  churches  around  the  world,  Christian 
Schwartz  examined  what  makes  churches  grow.  He  found 
eight  characteristics.  The  list  includes  empowering  leader- 
ship, gift-oriented  ministry  and  passionate  spirituality.  Some 
of  diose  churches  have  grotesque  spiritualities;  but  their 
spirituality  is  so  passionate,  so  heart-centered,  it  is  able  to 
draw  in  and  attract  people.  Also  they  aim  at  functional  struc- 
tures— if  it  doesn't  work,  change  it.  Their  evangelism  is 
need-oriented — very  Jesuit,  in  a  sense — you  enter  by  their 
door  and  come  out  by  yours.  They  really  put  a  premium  on 
communities  where  love  develops  among  members.  They 
have  holistic  small  groups  that  attend  to  all  the  needs  of  the 
members.  The  final  characteristic  is  inspiring  worship.  You 
can  have  worship  that,  liturgically  and  theologically,  is  cor- 
rect, but  if  it  does  not  inspire  the  worshipers,  they  may  not 
come  back. 

You  can  pooh-pooh  much  of  the  above,  but  I  find  the 
Protestants  are  living  the  incarnational  principle  better  than 
we  are.  I  think  this  is  the  most  important  principle  in  pas- 
toral ministry:  God  adjusts  to  us  humans  so  as  to  communi- 


cate with  us,  rather  than  us  adjusting  to  God.  For  all  the  dis- 
cussion on  inculturation  among  Catholics,  the  Protestants 
seem  much  more  successful  at  inculturating  than  we  are,  at 
least  in  the  Philippines.  They  don't  discuss  it  so  much,  but 
they  do  it — anything  to  enable  people  to  accept  Jesus  Christ. 

/  spent  a  short  time  in  Nicaragua  with  evangelical  com- 
munities. There  was  a  lot  of  song  and  Scripture  reading. 
These  were  small  groups,  people  who  lived  close  together, 
block  churches  almost. 

Sociologists  tell  us  that  what  most  draws  people  to  orga- 
nized religion  is  the  socialization  that  it  makes  possible.  The 
second  major  impulse  is  to  find  help  in  a  life  crisis.  Only  in 
third  place  comes  the  individual's  earnest  search  for  God. 

In  Korea  the  church  is  alive,  with  a  percentage  of 
Catholics  20  times  that  of  Japan.  In  Korea  we  were  ahead  of 
Protestants  by  50  years,  but  the  latest  statistics  show  6  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  Catholic  and  30  percent  is 
Protestant.  Eighty  percent  of  the  Protestants  are 
Pentecostal.  And  we  are  congratulating  ourselves! 

Protestants  have  a  different  ministerial  structure  from 
ours.  Does  that  help  them? 

One  of  the  key  points  in  Vatican  II  is  the  priesthood  of  the 
laity.  The  council  wanted  to  open  up  lay  ministiy.  But  there 
is  still  confusion,  because  when,  in  the  context  of  Vatican  II, 
you  ask  what  is  the  ministiy  of  the  clerical  priesthood  and 


If  not  you,  then  who? 

If  not  now,  then  when? 


Got  any  plans  for  the  next  five  years,  Father? 
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nidations"  is  to  communicate  Scripture  and  essentials 
the  faith. 

Your  question  seems  to  ask,  "Aren't  we  too  busy  with 
;  sacraments  to  form  others  for  ministry?"  I  have  to 
7  no.  I  have  just  described  what  we  may  call  "the 
uipping  ministry."  The  goal  is  to  make  other  people, 
eryone,  a  minister.  We  find  this  in  the  early  church, 
te  new  Christians  ministered  to  one  another  in  love.  It 
s  not  just  the  apostles.  What  we  have  now  is  a  depen- 
ncy  model  of  ministry.  I  am  the  big  professional,  and 
u  come  to  me  to  be  ministered  to.  You  are  the  depen- 
nt  one.  I  am  the  one  with  the  skills,  the  know-how,  the 
wer;  you  are  the  passive  recipient.  A  co-dependency 
s  developed.  I  have  the  need  to  be  needed.  Because  I 
i  doing  the  ministry,  I  get  the  praise,  the  boost,  the 
:eem.  Ninety-nine  percent  are  there  watching  me  per- 
rm.  The  dependency  model  is  so  difficult  to  over- 
me,  it  has  to  be  evaded  with  cleverness.  People  actual- 
like it  the  way  it  is  now. 

vibrant  parish,  yon  say,  is  a  place  where  all  these 
inistries  to  one  another  are  active  and  at  work.  Any 
eciftcs? 

distinguishing  mark  of  the  fastest-growing  churches  is 
eir  fostering  of  small  groups.  You  can  see  effective 
vail  groups  in  the  church  of  David  Chonggi  Yo  in 
3rea,    which    counts    about    500,000  members. 

I 
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"The  sou!  of  Latin  America  is  Catholic."  We  were  hoping 
would  all  go  aw  ;n  Pentecostalism,  the  Assemblies  of  Gc 
even  the  charismatic  movement.  But  they  didn't.  They  ha 
a  very  practical  bent.  Their  sophistication  is  not  in  theol 
gy  but  in  method.  They  use  what  works. 

What  is  it,  exactly,  that  works  for  them? 
In  a  study  of  1,000  churches  around  the  world,  Christi 
Schwartz  examined  what  makes  churches  grow.  He  fouj 
eight  characteristics.  The  list  includes  empowering  leadt 
ship,  gift-oriented  ministry  and  passionate  spirituality.  Sor 
of  those  churches  have  grotesque  spiritualities;  but  th< 
spirituality  is  so  passionate,  so  heart-centered,  it  is  able 
draw  in  and  attract  people.  Also  they  aim  at  functional  stru 
tures — if  it  doesn't  work,  change  it.  Their  evangelism 
need-oriented — very  Jesuit,  in  a  sense — you  enter  by  thi 
door  and  come  out  by  yours.  They  really  put  a  premium  < 
communities  where  love  develops  among  members.  Th 
have  holistic  small  groups  that  attend  to  all  the  needs  of  t 
members.  The  final  characteristic  is  inspiring  worship.  Y< 
can  have  worship  that,  liturgically  and  theologically,  is  cc 
rect,  but  if  it  does  not  inspire  the  worshipers,  they  may  n 
come  back. 

You  can  pooh-pooh  much  of  the  above,  but  I  find  tl 
Protestants  are  living  the  incarnational  principle  better  th; 
we  are.  I  think  this  is  the  most  important  principle  in  pa 
toral  ministry7:  God  adjusts  to  us  humans  so  as  to  commur 
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what  is  that  of  the  laity,  both  answers  come  out  practically 
the  same:  imitation  of  Christ  as  priest,  prophet  and  king. 
Confusion  remains  about  the  distinctness  of  ministries. 

The  Protestants  are  much  clearer.  A  key  to  the  matter  is 
Eph  4:11-13,  which  you  could  etch  over  the  entrance  of 
Fuller  Seminary:  "God  gave  some  to  be  apostles,  prophets, 
evangelists,  pastors,  to  equip  God's  people  for  ministry." 
According  to  this,  the  function  of  the  leaders  of  the  church 
is  not  so  much  to  do  ministry  as  to  prepare  others  to  do 
ministry.  The  missionary  as  a  kind  of  apostolic  Rambo, 
doing  the  work  alone,  is  foreign  to  this  model.  It  prefers  the 
Marine  sergeant  at  Parris  Island  forming  thousands  of  other 
Marines,  or  forming  other  sergeants  to  form  them. 
Analogies  aside,  the  one  who  forms  other  ministers  is  not  to 
be  a  competitor  of  theirs. 

Isn  V  this  complicated  by  the  Catholic  sacramental  sense?  A 
priest,  according  to  the  ordination  ceremony,  is  meant  to 
offer  the  Eucharist,  reconcile  sinners,  anoint  the  gravely 
ill — in  other  words,  do  what  others  cannot. 
Let  me  go  back  to  Eph  4:12:  "equip  God's  people  lor  min- 
istry." The  Greek  word  for  "equip"  has  three  meanings. 
One  sense  is  "to  train."  The  second  is  "to  fix  what  is  bro- 
ken," or  "to  heal."  The  third  is  "to  lay  foundations."  They 
can  all  be  accommodated  by  the  priestly  function.  "To 
train"  is  to  teach,  prepare  the  understanding  of  others.  "To 
heal"  refers  to  reconciling,  anointing,  counseling.  "To  lay 


foundations"  is  to  communicate  Scripture  and  essentials 
of  the  faith.  ' 

Your  question  seems  to  ask,  "Aren't  we  too  busy  with 
the  sacraments  to  form  others  for  ministry?"  I  have  to 
say  no.  I  have  just  described  what  we  may  call  "the 
equipping  ministry."  The  goal  is  to  make  other  people, 
everyone,  a  minister.  We  find  this  in  the  early  church. 
The  new  Christians  ministered  to  one  another  in  love.  It 
was  not  just  the  apostles.  What  we  have  now  is  a  depen- 
dency model  of  ministry.  I  am  the  big  professional,  and 
you  come  to  me  to  be  ministered  to.  You  are  the  depen- 
dent one.  I  am  the  one  with  the  skills,  the  know-how,  the 
power;  you  are  the  passive  recipient.  A  co-dependency 
has  developed.  I  have  the  need  to  be  needed.  Because  I 
am  doing  the  ministry,  I  get  the  praise,  the  boost,  the 
esteem.  Ninety-nine  percent  are  there  watching  me  per- 
form. The  dependency  model  is  so  difficult  to  over- 
come, it  has  to  be  evaded  with  cleverness.  People  actual- 
ly like  it  the  way  it  is  now. 

A  vibrant  parish,  you  say,  is  a  place  where  all  these 
ministries  to  one  another  are  active  and  at  work.  Any 
specifics? 

A  distinguishing  mark  of  the  fastest-growing  churches  is 
their  fostering  of  small  groups.  You  can  see  effective 
small  groups  in  the  church  of  David  Chonggi  Yo  in 
Korea,    which    counts    about    500,000  members. 
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Practically  all  i  nts  are  in  groups  of  10.  Those 

small  group-  I  <  >gical  engines.  One  is  the  Great 

Commandir  i  love  and  care  for  one  another. 

The  other  is  the  Great  Commission.  From  the  very  start, 
when  they  ai  anized,  they  are  oriented  to  the  day 

when  thev  will  disperse,  or  split,  to  attract  other  members, 
so  diat  later  on  they  can  do  the  same  thing  and  attract  still 
others.  Thev  practice  a  kind  of  cell  mitosis,  constantly  mul- 
tiplying. 

Isn't  this  an  artificial  and  forced  procedure? 

This  method  has  been  tried  in  Colombia,  in  the 
International  Charismatic  Mission,  for  a  period  of  about  10 
years.  They  already  have  about  12,000  cells  in  Colombia. 
The  Latin  Americans  looked  at  the  method  used  in  Korea. 
They  brought  it  to  Colombia,  adapted  it  and  made  it  work 
even  better.  Some  of  these  groups  split  up  into  as  many  as 
90  units  in  a  year.  Let's  say  that  only  half  of  them  are  really 
viable.  Can  you  complain? 

There  are  Presbyterians  in  Texas  using  Vatican  II  to 
explain  to  the  laity  their  role  in  the  church.  Our  theology  is 
so  good,  Vatican  II  is  so  good,  they  don't  have  anything  like 
it.  It  is  very  scriptural.  Yet  they  are  way  ahead  of  us  in  imple- 
menting it.  Ephesians  4  is  the  missing  link.  Our  theology  of 
ministry  has  not  been  developed. 

/  have  heard  many  groans  and  dies  of  alarm  about  the 
evangelical  mushroom  in  Lathi  America. 

A  missionary  can  go  to  Jamaica  and  in  six  months  leave  a 
congregation  with  its  own  pastor,  prepared  from  among  the 
leaders.  All  they  need  is  six  months.  I  know  of  a  remote 
town  in  Mexico,  where  the  priest  could  rarely  visit. 
Evangelicals  came  and  picked  out  the  most  likely  and  edu- 
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cated  man  in  town,  won  him  over  and  made  him  the  local 
pastor.  The  people  followed  him.  When  the  priest  came 
back,  he  was  no  longer  welcome.  Catholics  in  Latin 
America  up  to  now  have  depended  heavily  on  foreign  mis- 
sionaries. They  can't  supply  enough  priests.  The  evangeli- 
cals and  Pentecostals,  especially  Pentecostals,  are  99  percent 
indigenous  leadership. 

The  Philippines  has  a  little  more  than  6,000  priests. 
South  Korea  is  producing  6,000  pastors  a  year.  A  Protestant 
pastor  told  me  in  1999  that  Korea  had  already  sent  1,000 
missionaries  to  the  Philippines.  The  language  poses  a  real 
barrier  to  them,  but  they  are  still  there. 

The  problem  is  not  theology  any  more;  it's  our  need  to 
wake  up.  How  do  we  come  across  to  people?  It  can  be 
argued  that  we  make  things  too  complicated.  The  Pharisees 
overcomplicated  Judaism,  and  Jesus  went  in  the  direction  of 
making  things  simple.  Our  strength  can  be  our  weakness. 

You  don't  have  to  go  to  a  Protestant  seminary  to  learn 
this.  Just  consider  how  corporations  go  about  things.  They 
swipe  from  the  best.  The  issues  are  not  exactly  doctrinal. 
Rather,  how  do  you  make  small  groups  more  caring,  how  do 
you  make  decisions  more  participative,  how  do  you  avoid 
factions?  A  recent  book,  Excellent  Catholic  Parishes,  by  Paul 
Wilkes,  points  out  the  parishes  nationwide  that  can  be  emu- 
lated, that  provide  a  good  example  in  areas  of  church  life 
such  as  youth  ministry,  finances,  etc. 

Excellence  is  a  pretty  high  goal  for  the  many  priests  who 
are  alone  in  parishes  of  a  thousand  or  more  families. 
That's  true.  If  1,000  people  are  dependent  on  you,  how 
many  of  them  can  you  really  serve,  with  quality?  In  the 
"equipping"  model,  you  are  the  general  who  runs  the  train- 
ing camp.  You  don't  train  everybody,  but  you  set  things  up 
so  people  are  being  trained.  This  fits  very 
well  with  our  emerging  Jesuit  concept, 
expressed  in  the  latest  General 
Congregation,  of  the  laity  as  our  true  col- 
laborators. How  can  they  really  become 
such,  be  well  equipped  and  not  have  to 
remain  second-class  all  the  way?  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  education  but  of  inviting  peo- 
ple to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
church.  There  are  Protestant  churches 
that  expect  and  demand  greater  and 
greater  involvement  of  their  members, 
which  they  monitor  and  keep  pushing  as 
time  goes  on.  We  are  going  that  way. 
Pieces  are  falling  into  place.  It's  a  matter 
of  time,  but  a  lot  depends  on  how  seri- 
ously we  take  this.  This  is  a  direction  I 
believe  we  are  already  taking.  And  there 
is  no  turning  back.  0 
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£  I  am  beginning  candidacy  with  a 
happy  heart. ' 


THE  WEATHER  was  awful, 
and  the  forecast  was  grim: 
heavy  snow,  possibly  as 
much  as  a  foot,  on  one  of 
the  coldest  and  darkest 
nights  of  die  winter. 

But  inside  St.  Ephrem's,  a  large 
church  in  Brooklyn,  it  was  springtime. 
Something  was  beginning.  Candles  were 
lit,  hymns  were  sung,  and  65  men  from 
the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  rose  to  become 
candidates  for  ordination  as  deacons.  I 
was  one  of  them. 

In  2007,  by  the  grace  of  God — and 
the  endless  prayers  of  friends  and  family 
who  still  cannot  believe  I'm  actually 
doing  this — I  will  be,  at  last,  a  deacon. 

You  hear  much  these  days  about  the 
crisis  in  .the  church.  They  keep  telling  us 
we  are  in  trouble.  Scandals  are  every- 
where. Lawyers  are  filing  suits.  The  pope 
is  dying.  Vocations  are  drying  up.  The 
pews  are  emptying. 

But  not  that  night  in  Brooklyn. 
The  place  was  nearly  full — close  to 
1,000  people  had  gathered  to  mark  the 
Rite  of  Candidacy.  And  vocations? 
Looking  around  the  church,  I  would  say 
that  vocations  are  alive  and  well.  They 
just  are  not  where  the  church  expected 
them.  The  call  to  serve  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  single  or  the  celibate.  The  65 
men  who  stood  before  the  bishop  that 
night  to  affirm  their  calling  offered  com- 
pelling proof. 

We  are  a  varied  bunch  .  Two  of  us  are 
single,  the  rest  are  married.  The  oldest  is 
70,  the  youngest  31.  We  are  accountants, 


greg  kandra  is  a  story  producer  for  the 
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writing  has  appeared  in  U.S.  Catholic, 
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lawyers,  doormen,  retired  cops.  One  of 
us  works  in  the  mayor's  office;  another 
(me)  works  in  network  television.  We 
have  jobs,  wives,  children  and,  above  all, 
an  abiding  love  for  the  church  and  a 
desire  to  serve  it. 

Most  of  us  did  not  decide  to  become 
deacons  overnight.  And  that's  a  good 
thing,  because  the  church  does  not  make 
it  easy.  Pursuing  the  diaconate  is  not  like 
joining  the  Lion's  Club. 

I  was  accepted  into  the  Aspirancy 
Program  for  the  Diaconate  in  the  sum- 
mer of  2002.  For  the  next  18  months,  my 
wife  and  I  attended  weekly  classes  at  a 
Catholic  high  school  in  Queens.  We  lis- 
tened to  lectures;  we  prayed;  we  pon- 
dered. We  made  retreats  with  others  who 
were  also  aspiring  to  become  deacons. 
We  took  part  in  days  of  recollection. 

I  wrote  short  reflection  papers.  I  had 
a  medical  check-up  and  submitted  a  doc- 
tor's report.  I  took  a  psychological  exam 
and  described  all  the  little  animals  I  could 
discern  in  the  inkblots.  I  was  fingerprint- 
ed and  investigated  and  interviewed.  I 
gave  the  diocese  my  academic  records, 
my  baptismal  certificate  and  letters  of 
recommendation  from  both  my  employ- 
er and  my  pastor.  My  wife  gave  her  for- 
mal, written  consent  to  the  bishop. 

All  this  just  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door. 

Those  first  18  months  were  a  time  of 
testing.  Jesus  could  walk  on  water;  we 
aspirants  were  trying  to  walk  on  ice.  So 
we  set  out,  tentatively,  step  by  step,  as  if 
crossing  a  frozen  pond,  testing  the  ice  to 
see  if  our  vocations  would  hold,  if  they 
were  strong  enough  to  carry  us  to  candi- 
dacy. 

In  the  end,  most  of  us  made  it,  safe 
and  dry. 

Now  the  real  work  begins:  classes 


two  nights  a  week  and  one  Saturday  a 
month  on  subjects  like  liturgy,  Christian 
anthropology  and  church  history.  It's  a 
daunting  task — especially  since  the  last 
time  I  was  in  a  classroom  was  during  my 
final  semester  in  college,  to  pick  up  two 
elective  credits  in  bowling.  It  was  a 
pass/fail  course,  and  I  passed — barely. 

Did  I  mention  that  I  have  a  lot  of 
people  praying  for  me? 

As  I  swallow  hard  and  sharpen  my 
pencils  and  prepare  to  march  into  the 
Great  Unknown,  I'm  comforted  by  one 
thought:  I  am  not  alone.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
who  hatched  this  scheme  in  the  first 
place,  has  been  thoughtfully  checking  in 
with  me  from  time  to  time  to  reassure  me 
that  this  is,  indeed,  doable. 

My  wife,  who  has  accompanied  me  to 
lectures  and  retreats — even  going  to 
some  classes  when  I  couldn't — has  been 
my  biggest  cheerleader,  and  most  ardent 
dispenser  of  prayers.  I've  told  friends  that 
if  they  see  her  in  church,  on  her  knees, 
with  her  rosary,  she's  probably  praying 
for  me.  Please  do  not  disturb  her,  I  say. 
She  has  important  work  to  do. 

I  have  also  received  abundant  support 
and  encouragement  from  the  people  in 
my  parish,  from  my  friends  and  from  my 
classmates.  I  am  beginning  candidacy 
with  a  happy  heart. 

So,  I  suspect,  are  the  64  other  men 
who  braved  a  blizzard  to  stand  before  the 
bishop  and  proclaim,  vigorously,  their 
intention  to  serve  the  church.  We  are 
pioneers,  in  a  way— a  small  but  growing 
band  of  believers  marching  into  an 
unmapped  frontier,  the  church  of  the 
21st  century. 

There  are  nearly  14,000  permanent 
deacons  in  the  United  States.  In  some 
dioceses,  in  fact,  there  are  now  more  dea- 
cons than  priests.  Deacons  are  becoming 
a  formidable  presence  in  parishes  and,  in 
the  decades  to  come,  could  even  become 
the  most  familiar  faces  of  the  Catholic 
clergy. 

Soon  enough,  God  willing,  one  of 
those  faces  will  be  mine. 

On  that  blessed  day,  I  will  remember 
vividly  how  I  got  there  and  the  moment  I 
became  a  candidate  for  ordination — in 
the  middle  of  a  dark  night  and  a  bleak 
forecast,  but  with  snow  falling  around  me 
like  grace.  Greg  Kandra 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Living  With  My 
Sisters 


BY  JEFFREY  J.  GUHIN 


I DECIDED  while  I  was  living  with 
nuns  that  I  wanted  to  he  a  priest.  I 
live  with  two  of  them,  Pat  and 
Ellenrita,  and  a  fellow  my  own  age, 
Mark,  who's  also  serving  a  Dominican 
Volunteer  year  in  the  Bronx.  The  nuns 
are  pretty  easy  to  live  with,  once  you 
learn  to  clean  up  the  shower,  make  sure 
nobody  calls  after  9  p.m.,  never 
admit  to  rooting  for 
anyone      but  the 
Yankees,  get  used  to  at 
least  two  episodes  of 
"Law  and  Order"  a 
night,  commit  your- 
self to  non-violence, 
learn    how    to  ask 
women  your  mother's 
age  about  their  rela- 
tionship with  God, 
and  develop  strong 
cooking  skills  based 
on  ingredients  from  a 
neighborhood  store 
with  no  tortillas  and 
67  kinds  of  pasta.  We 
also  pray  together, 
which  is  really  great, 
except  for  the  days 
when  we  pray  at  6 
a.m.,  which  could  be 
great,  if  you  and  your 
roommate  would 
wake  up.  The  best 
part  of  living  with  nuns  is  community 
prayer,  mostly  because  it  puts  Christ  at 
the  center  of  our  lives  and  the  psalms  are 
beautiful,  but  also  because,  at  6  a.m.,  they 
don't  require  too  much  thought. 

Jeffrey  J.  guhin  works  as  a  case  planner  at 
Highbridge  Community  Life  Center  in  the 
Bronx,  where  he  is  serving  with  Dominican 
Volunteers  U.S.A.  He  graduated  from  Loyola 
University  New  Orleans  in  May,  2003. 


I  don't  live  with  nuns  in  a  contempla- 
tive order.  This  becomes  quite  clear  when 
Pat  is  watching  basketball.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  religious  sisters,  not  nuns, 
and  they  belong  to  one  of  the  33 
Dominican  congregations  in  the  United 


States.  As  stated  on  their  Web  site 
(www.opblauvelt.org),  the  Blauvelt 
Dominican  Sisters  were  founded  in  1878 
by  Sister  Maiy  Ann  Sammon  to  care  for 
homeless  and  orphaned  children.  Today 
there  are  over  250  Blauvelt  Dominican 
Sisters  and  associates  committed  to  con- 
tinuing her  compassionate  presence  and 
ministry.  Both  Pat  and  Ellenrita  have 
done  a  lot  of  work  for  their  Blauvelt 
Dominican  motherhouse  in  trying  to  get 


new  sisters.  But  they  call  themselves  nuns 
anyway,  mostly  because  everyone  else 
does.  When  I  was  thinking  about  being  a 
priest,  I  told  one  of  the  other  Blauvelt  sis- 
ters I  know  that  I'd  really  like  to  be  a  nun. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "The  hierarchy  is 
just  going  to  keep  you  down,  I  guess." 

Religious  women  know  quite  a  bit 
about  the  hierarchy  keeping  them  down. 
You  get  a  sense  hearing  their  stories — 
about  bishops  giving  cold  shoulders,  dio- 
ceses not  planning  adequately  for  nuns' 
retirement,  sisters  working  tirelessly  for 
the  poor  only  to  be  criticized  for  not  doing 
"regular  work" — that  institutions  and 
some  degree  of  structural  sexism  have  let 
them  down  and  kept  them  there. 

The  women  I  live  with  couple  a  deep 
love  of  Catholicism  with  a  simultane- 
ous faith  and  skepticism  about 
die  church  and  its  struc- 
tures. I  was  talking  to 
Ellenrita  on  the  drive  into 
Highbridge  Community 
Life  Center,  an  agency  of 
about  100  people  in  the 
South  Bronx  where  she 
works  as  the  program 
director  and  I  as  a  case 
planner  with  at-risk  fam- 
ilies. I  asked  her  what  she 
would  think  if  no  one 
else  entered  the  Blauvelt 
Dominicans,  and  they 
died  out  in  50  years.  She 
looked  me  right  in  the 
eye  and  said:  "Our  job  is 
not  to  maintain  institu- 
tions. It's  to  serve  our 
communities   and  to 
live  the  Gospel.  The 
important  question  is 
whether  or  not  we're 
doing  that  and  what 
your  generation  is  doing  to  keep  our  work 
alive." 

These  are  not  the  sorts  of  things  I'm 
typically  able  to  discuss  on  my  morning 
commute,  though  I'm  grateful,  if  not  a  bit 
intimidated,  by  the  example.  And  the  way 
I  feel  I  can  best  serve  communities  and  live 
the  Gospel  right  now  is  by  entering  the 
seminary,  even  if  I  have  always  worried 
that  my  desire  to  be  a  priest  is  a  bit  too 
clouded  by  personal  ambition.  There  are  a 
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Blue  Hydrangeas 


In  five  weeks,  three  husbands  shot  their  wives 
at  Fort  Bragg.  I  picture  you  reading  the  news 
to  where  it  says  the  men  were  in  Special  Ops, 
back  just  days  or  weeks  from  the  war  in  Afghanistan. 

More  casualties.  You'd  be  angry  and  only  later 

relieved,  which  you'd  admit  to  me. 

Fd  understand  how  the  violence  allows 

that  your  return  from  Special  Forces  had  been  as  bad 

as  it  seemed.  Psychiatric  stints  and,  after  you  quit 
drinking,  vou'd  run  for  miles  from  one  oblivion 
to  another.  Or  you'd  draw,  your  pencil  moving 
from  face  to  throat  like  a  coroner. 

This  morning  I  picked  a  vaseful  of  blue  hydrangeas. 
Even  from  across  the  room,  they  bring  me  the  salty 
smell  of  Barnegat  Bay  where  my  parents  rented  shanties 
through  my  childhood:  a  week  a  year 

where  Fd  feel  safe,  my  detective  father  on  vacation 
from  the  violence  he'd  bring  home  after  a  few  shots 
and  beers.  Around  the  foundation,  hydrangeas  all  shades 
of  blue  from  scrub  pine  needles  mulching  them. 

My  dad's  dead  now  17  years. 
You've  scarred  your  wife  and  kids, 
but  they're  alive  and  they  love  you. 
\\  nat  if  we'd  take  safety  for  granted, 

even  get  bored  with  it  and  arrange  for  ourselves 
some  controlled  danger? 

Maybe  your  memory  and  mine  could  become  retired 
assassins,  yours  raft-fishing  in  the  river, 

trading  in  your  arsenal  for  camera  equipment, 
mine  arranging  bouquets  for  a  florist. 

Karen  Zealand 
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lot  of  famous  priests,  and  quite  a  few  of 
them  live  very  well.  They  could  be  my 
ticket  in,  my  easy  access  pass  to  church 
connections  and  free  food,  shelter  and 
health  insurance  and  the  opportunity  to 
do  all  the  writing  and  social  justice 
activism  I  want. 

I'm  worried  it's  too  easy  for  us  men. 
Dorothy  Day  wrote  about  the  importance 
of  precariousness  in  her  own  vocation,  and 
I  wonder  how  much  she  understood  this, 
not  only  as  a  layperson  dedicated  to  work- 
ing with  the  homeless  and  forgotten,  but 
as  a  woman,  whose  role  in  society  (social 
advances  duly  acknowledged)  is  still  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pow  er  balance.  I  think 
Day  was  right  when  she  said  there  is  a  real 
solidarity  that  arises  from  this  choice  to 
have  less. 

Pat  and  Ellenrita  seem  to  think  so 
too.  They  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
the  people  of  the  South  Bronx,  just  as 
thousands  of  other  women  religious  have 
given  themselves  to  their  communities 
around  the  world.  They've  got  little 
chance  for  prominence  in  today's 
church,  and  they  choose  careers  with  low 
odds  of  major  social  promotion  or 
national  renown.  They  have  given  them- 
selves to  Christ  for  the  same  reason  the 
first  apostles  did:  because  they  love  him 
and  because  they  think  he's  right. 

iMost  men  enter  religious  life  for 
these  same  reasons,  but  I  think  some- 
thing about  our  power  limits  us.  In  my 
experience,  women  religious — more 
than  men — tend  to  know  how  to  listen 
rather  than  lecture,  to  be  emotionally 
vulnerable  rather  than  insist  on  "onto- 
logical  differences"  and  to  create  com- 
munities based  on  support  rather  than 
hierarchy.  I've  met  a  lot  of  women  in 
both  religious  and  lay  communities  who 
can't  do  any  of  these  things  and  plenty  of 
men  who  can,  but  I  still  can't  help  think- 
ing that  Pat  and  Ellenrita's  absence  from 
the  power  structure  has  made  them  less 
dependent  on  it  and  more  capable  of 
love.  We  men  have  a  lot  to  learn  from 
women  religious.  And  I'm  not  just  talk- 
ing about  Pat's  tips  on  jump  shots. 

I  don't  believe  that  women  are  holier 
than  men,  that  women  have  a  "feminine 
nature"  men  should  imitate  or  that  sex- 
ism is  justified  by  its  results.  I  do  believe 
that  I  want  to  serve  Jesus  as  a  priest.  And 
I  feel  that  some  sisters  have  shown  me 
how.  P£l 
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For  Those  in 
Need 

Saving  America? 

Faith-Based  Services  and  the 
Future  of  Civil  Society 

By  Robert  Wuthnow 

Princeton  Univ.  Press.  3 5 2p  $29.95 
ISBN  06911 19260 

First  of  all,  the  answers  to  two  questions 
burning  at  the  back  of  many  of  our 
minds  concerning  the  highly  charged 
issue  of  faith-based  initiatives:  Yes,  abso- 
lutely, faith-based  organizations  do  a 
better  job  rendering  social  services  than 
public  or  government-funded  agencies; 
and  no,  absolutely,  they  cannot  and 
never  will  be  able  to  provide  these  ser- 
vices alone — in  fact,  they  meet  but  a 
small  percentage  of  overall  need. 

American  history  is  rich  with  the 
contributions  of  men,  women  and  insti- 
tutions of  faith.  Certainly,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  a  dominant  force  in 
providing  for  social  needs,  with  its  net- 
work of  hospitals,  service  and  relief 
agencies,  homes  for  the  aged,  orphaned 
and  marginalized.  Next  to  the  federal 
government,  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
biggest  provider  of  such  services. 

All  this  was  in  place  before  such  a 
moniker  as  "faith-based  initiatives"  was 
hung  over  these  doors.  Instead  of  a  mias- 
ma of  government  rules  and  legislation, 
the  Gospel  mandate  was  simple  and 
clear:  the  few  hundred  words  of 
Beatitudes  spelled  out  the  needs  clearly 
enough.  But  with  an  ever-shrinking  pool 
of  people,  both  professed  religious  and 
the  frankly  religious,  who  willingly 
worked  at  sustenance  wages,  and  the 
escalation  of  both  needs  and  costs  of  pro- 
viding for  those  needs,  we  are  clearly  in 
another  era. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  both  those  of 
good  will  and  those  who  engage  in  politi- 
cal posturing  wondered  if  they  should 
meet.  The  intersection  of  church  and 
state,  long  considered  a  no-man's  (or  no- 
woman's)  land  has  become  a  busy  bazaar 
of  proposals  and  counterproposals,  seek- 
ing to  meet  human  need  in  the  most 
humane  and  cost-effective  way  possible. 


Saving  g 


As  Robert  Wuthnow  of  Princeton's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Religion  points 
out,  these  religious  "caring  communi- 
ties" (such  as  individual  congregations) 
and  service  organizations  (the  county 
welfare  office)  differ  in  significant  ways. 
Caring  communities  are  embedded  in 
the  overall  community,  blurring  the  line 
between  insider  and  outsider.  Their 
interactions  tend  to  take  place  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  and  more  regular- 
ly; and  their  shared  values  tend  to 
embrace  their  clientele,  rather  than  hold 
them  at  a  professional  arm's  length. 

Amid  a  sometimes 
dizzying  melange  of 
tables  and  statistics, 
Wuthnow  takes  us 
through  the  intricacies 
of  the  body  politic  and 
sketches,  as  well,  the 
outlines  of  the  human 
heart.  To  this  reader 
the  latter  is  the  far 
more  interesting  por- 
trait offered  in  these 
pages.  Who  among  us 
give  of  themselves, 
how  much,  to  what, 
and  to  what  end? 

The  churchgoing 
public  will  be  con- 
firmed to  know  that 
they,  indeed,  are  more  generous  with 
themselves  and  their  means  than  those 
who  opt  for  that  cup  of  cappuccino  or 
round  of  golf  on  Sunday  morning 
instead  of  attending  a  house  of  worship. 
If  you  are  middle  class,  you  are  more 
generous,  as  you  may  have  suspected, 
than  those  above,  and,  as  you  may  not 
have  suspected,  those  below  you  in  the 
economic  pecking  order. 

And  if  you  are  a  member  of  an  evan- 
gelical church  and  among  the  theologi- 
cally conservative,  you  are  more  likely 
(64  percent)  to  be  a  volunteer  than  if  you 
are  from  a  Catholic  background  (48  per- 
cent). But,  please,  Catholics,  don't  feel 
guilty  about  this,  because  your  48  per- 
cent (including  the  progressives  and  lib- 
erals among  you)  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  working  outside  your  walls  in  social 
service  efforts,  while  your  evangelical 
brethren  are  more  likely  involved  in  con- 
verting the  heathen  lot  of  us. 


Faith  BMod  Services 


Another  fascinating  finding  address- 
es the  somewhat  thorny  issues  of 
whether  or  not  people  in  crisis  should  be 
asked  or  expected  to  volunteer  their  time 
in  helping  still  others  in  need,  or  that 
those  who  claim  they  are  overcommitted 
or  stressed  out  by  their  work  life  should 
be  approached.  Here,  the  answer  is  yes 
on  all  accounts.  People  experiencing  dif- 
ficulties are  found  to  be  more  willing  to 
help  others  than  those  sailing  a  smoother 
course  through  life. 

The  overarching  message  of  Savins 

ID  &  o 

America?  is  that  curmudgeons,  atheists 
and  strict-separation- 
of-church-and-state- 
advocates  aside,  our 
civil  society  is  bound 
together  by  the  glue  of 
love  and  compassion. 
"Even  though  many  of 
our  actions  are  driven 
by  self-interest,  it  is 
necessary  at  times  to 
show  that  we  care  for 
people  for  reasons 
other  than  the  short- 
term  benefit  we  may 
derive  from  them." 

There  is  a  certain 
schizophrenia  about 
our  altruism,  as  we  are 
"motivated  by  multiple 
and  often  conflicting  values."  One  sur- 
vey in  Wuthnow's  study  shows  that 
upwards  of  nine  out  of  ten  people  say  it 
is  fairly  important  to  them  to  give  time 
to  help  others,  while  upwards  of  nine  in 
ten  (could  they  be  the  same?)  say  they 
equally  value  taking  care  of  themselves 
and  doing  as  they  please.  This  is  com- 
forting news  to  those  of  us  who  hear  the 
clarion  call  of  Gospel  mandates  as  well  as 
the  murmurings  of  our  souls  to  walk  as 
saints  in  the  world,  and  yet  find  we  pay 
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The  Bene   tine  Monks  of  Saint  Vincent  Archabbey 


rod  through  a  life  of  prayer  and  work  in  a  community 

dedicated  to  educational,  pastoral  and  missionary  activities  throughout  the  world. 


Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  15650 
Phone:  724-532-6655 


E-mail:  vocations@stvincent.edu 
web:  http://benedictine.stvincent.eau/ 


more  attention  to  our  navels  and  passing 
ephemera  than  to  our  suffering  world, 
nation  and  block. 

While  secular  organizations  will 
always  provide  far  more  services  than 
those  parceled  out  by  the  faith-based  ones, 
something  else  is  at  stake  here.  Our  faith- 
based  volunteering  (or  discipleship,  which 
it  truly  can  be) — regardless  of  government 
sanction  or  funding — connects  us,  as  this 
book  shows,  with  one  another  in  unique 
ways.  And  this  fragile  entity  called  a  civil 
society  is  in  turn  woven  through  with  the 
thin,  often  imperceptible  threads  of  these 
networks. 

Paul  Wilkes 

In  Our  Own 
Image 

American  Jesus 

How  the  Son  of  God  Became  a 
National  Icon 

By  Stephen  Prothero 

Farrar,  Straits  and  Giroux.  376  p  $25 
ISBN  0374178909 

Reading  American  Jesus,  I  longed  to  teach 
again  a  course  I  regularly  used  to  offer  on 
American  culture  and  religion.  This 
would  definitely  be  a  required  text.  It  is  a 
spritely,  sometimes  ironic,  truly  illumi- 
nating overview  of  Jesus  as  a  national 
icon,  within  and  outside  the  organized 
churches.  Stephen  Prothero,  a  professor 
of  religion  at  Boston  University,  is  on  a 
quest  less  for  the  historical  than  for  the 
cultural  Jesus. 

One  American  cultural  paradox,  with 
our  separation  of  church  and  state,  is  that 
Jesus  is  a  figure  with  whom  every 
American  must  sooner  or  later  come  to 
grips.  Many  of  the  most  intriguing  por- 
traits of  Jesus  have  emerged  from  outside 
the  churches.  Because  85  percent  of 
Americans  purport  to  be  Christians,  as 
Prothero  notes,  "Christian  insiders  have 
had  the  authority  to  dictate  that  others 
interpret  Jesus.  They  have  not  had  the 
authority  to  dictate  how  these  others 
would  do  so." 

There  is  a  subde  yet  clear  plot  line  to 
this  cultural-historical  retrieval.  In  the 
early  19th  century,  evangelical  revivalists 
liberated  Jesus  from  Calvinism  and  from 
historic  creeds.  They  fostered  a  personal 
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relation  to  Jesus  as  companion  and  friend. 
For  the  Puritans,  God  the  Father  was  the 
principal  personage  of  the  Trinity.  Jesus 
served  more  as  agent  of  the  Atonement 
than  as  a  person.  Evangelical  revivalism,  in 
reaction,  turned  to  a  kind  of  solus  Jesus, 
Jesus  and  only  him.  The  gushy  hymn 
"What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus"  (1855) 
eclipsed  and  drowned  out  the  Puritans' 
popular  "Before  Jehovah's  Awful  Throne" 
(1719). 

Liberal  Protestants  sought  to  disen- 
tangle a  historical  Jesus  uncontaminated 
by  any  resort  to  creeds.  A  popular  trope, 
which  runs  through  American  history,  dis- 
tinguished sharply  between  the  "religion 
of  Jesus"  and  its  perversion  into  the  reli- 
gion about  Jesus.  As  the  socialist  Eugene 
Debs  put  it,  he  accepted  Jesus,  but  not 
"churchianity."  It  was  but  a  logical  step  to 
uncouple  Jesus  from  Christianity  entirely. 
Hence,  the  United  States  could  be  a  Jesus 
nation  without  necessarily  being  a 
Christian  one.  Jesus  has  been  liberated 
from  divinity,  dogma  and  even  from 
Christianity  itself.  For  many  Americans, 
Jesus  is  not  a  Christian  at  all. 

In  a  fascinating  chapter  on  Thomas 
Jefferson's  Jesus  as  a  moral  sage,  we  learn 
how  the  Jeffersonian  version  of  Occam's 
razor  excised  nine-tenths  of  the  bible. 
Jesus  was  admired  more  for  his  exem- 
plary life  than  his  atoning  death.  The 
Jesus  Seminar  (with  its  arbitrary  demo- 
cratic vote  as  to  what  parts  of  the  Bible 
will  be  cut)  continues  this  Jeffersonian 
quest.  The  Jesus  Seminar  exhibits  a  pro- 
totypical pattern  in  American  culture,  by 
which:  (a)  Jesus  gets  isolated  from  creeds 
and  tradition;  (b)  some  Christian  prac- 
tices or  beliefs  in  the  church  are  alleged 
to  be  unreasonable  or  corruptions;  and 
(c)  Jesus'  own  authority  is  invoked  to 
denounce  those  beliefs  and  practices. 

These  multiple  permutations  of  Jesus 
as  cultural  icon  are  fascinating.  He 
becomes,  literally,  all  things  to  all  men. 
In  the  19th  century,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  in  his  bestselling  The  Life  of 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  saw  Jesus  as  a  feeler,  not 
a  thinker.  Turn-of-the-century  social 
gospellers,  in  an  appeal  to  muscular 
Christianity,  sought  a  more  manly  Jesus. 
The  friendly  Victorian  Jesus,  though 
something  of  an  aesthete,  morphed  into 
an  athlete.  A  1910  hymnal  entitled  Manly 
Songs  for  Christians  could  intone  about 
"The  Manly  Man  of  Galilee"  and  view 


Spirituality  of  the  Pilgrimage  Journey 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  (Nov  7-13,  2004) 
Santiago  de  Campostela,  Spain  (2005) 

with  Robert  Bela  Wilheim,  Th.D., 

Founder,  School  of  Sacred  Storytelling 
&  Mary  Jo  Kelly  Wilheim,  Ph.D. 

Author,  A  WOMAN  PILGRIM 

Storyfest  Journeys,  18934  Rolling  Road,  Hagerstown  MD  21742 
phone:  800-277-7035  e-mail:  storyfest@mac.com 

Narrative  Theology  &  Pilgrimage  Journeys  since  1981 

 www.storyfest.com  

How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full'length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1-800-303-9595 

VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  guarantee:  If  you're  dis- 
satisfied with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  tor  a  full  and  complete 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
refund  for  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

 John  Dauer,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures  
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Jesus  as  a  kind  of  soldier.  Muscular 
Christians  eschewed  earlier  "bearded 
lady"  pictures,  championing  Warner 
Sallman's  famous  (perhaps  the  most 
reproduced  image  ever  of 
Jesus)  "Head  of  Christ." 
Sallman,  Prothero 
alleges,  transformed  Jesus 
from  the  "Logos"  to  a 
"logo." 

Bruce  Barton's  1925 
runaway  bestseller,  The 
Man  So  One  Knows,  pic- 
tured Jesus  as  a  kind  of 
Madison  Avenue  ad- 
man. For  Barton,  the  text 
to  milk  was:  "Should  I 
not  be  about  my  father's 
business?"  There  was 
even  a  Ku  Klux  Klan 
Jesus.  The  1960's 
brought  us  a  hippie,  countercultural 
Jesus,  with  the  posters  I  used  to  see  in 
Berkeley:  "Wanted:  Jesus  Christ  for 
being  a  revolutionary."  Christian  surfers 
find  in  Jesus  a  companion  to  ride  the  per- 
fect wave.  Black  Christians,  starting  with 
Bishop  Henry  McNeal  Turner's  contro- 
versial assertion  in  1 890  that  "Jesus  was  a 
Negro,"  have  portrayed  Jesus  as  black 
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and  assimilated  him  to  Moses.  If  femi- 
nists sought  an  androgynous  Christ  in 
their  full-breasted  "Christa"  hanging  on 
the  cross,  the  black  artist  Renee  Cox  did 
them  one  better  by  pic- 
turing herself  at  the  last 
supper  in  her 
famous/infamous  "Yo 
Mama's  Last  Supper," 
shown  at  The  Brooklyn 
Museum  in  spring  2001. 

For  their  part, 
Mormons  (whom  many 
Christians — to  the 
Mormons'  chagrin — do 
not  consider  bona  fide 
Christians)  saw  Jesus  as 
their  elder  brother. 
James  Talmage's  1917 
Mormon  book,  Jesus  the 
Christ,  turned  Jesus  into 
a  married  polygamist!  (No  wonder  so 
many  contemporaries  are  duped  by  the 
dubious  Jesus  implied  in  the  novel  The 
Da  Vinci  Code.) 

Jews,  starting  with  Rabbi  Stephen 
Wise's  famous  Christmas  sermon  at 
Carnegie  Hall  in  1925,  discovered  a 
Jewish  rabbi-Jesus.  Some  Jewish  writers 
used  the  teachings  of  this  non-messianic 


prophet  to  excoriate  churchgoing 
Christians  for  their  hypocrisy.  So,  too,  the 
Hindus  found  a  way,  in  the  Vedanta  soci- 
ety of  San  Francisco,  to  present  Jesus  the 
yogi  in  a  famous  painting.  American 
Hindus  saw  in  Jesus  an  avatar  of  Krishna. 
Cultural  Buddhists  often  echo  Jack 
Kerouac's  famous  line  in  Mexico  City  Blues 
(1959):  "I  believe  in  the  sweetness  of  Jesus/ 
and  Buddha." 

In  his  brilliant  Jesus  Through  the 
Centuries,  Jaroslav  Pelikan  asserted  that 
Jesus  no  longer  belongs  to  the  West. 
Prothero  illuminates  amply  that  he  (or  the 
androgyne  she)  no  longer  belongs  to 
Christians.  Following  ironic  cues  in  this 
book,  I  went  back  to  recite  the  Nicene 
Creed  as  a  way  to  protect  myself  from 
fashioning  Jesus  in  my  own  or  our  cul- 
ture's too-narrow  image.  Many  of  the  new 
nondenominational  megachurches  have 
removed  all  the  crosses.  I  prefer  to  follow 
Paul's  injunction:  "to  know  Jesus  and  him 
crucified." 

I  suspect  America — in  this  ironic  peri- 
od of  a  proposed  new  empire — might  do 
better  gazing  long  at  the  crucified  than  at 
any  of  the  polymorphous  Jesus  images  of 
our  culture,  intriguing  though  they  might 
be.  John  A.  Coleman 


Is  addiction  a  Liberal  or  Conservative  Issue? 

Answer-Yes  and  Yes 
Addiction  has  no  regard  for  Partisan  Theology  or  Politics. 
Are  you,  or  do  you  know  a  clergy  or  religious  experiencing  any  of  the  following: 

Have  vou  been  consistently  preoccupied  with  drinking  or  getting  high9 
Have  you  found  yourself  scheduling  your  day  so  you  could  drink  or  get  high? 
Have  you  often  drunk  or  used  drugs  more  than  you  planned9 

Have  you  frequently  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  physical  symptoms  such  as  headaches,  pain  or 
sleep  problems? 

Have  you  frequently  drunk  or  used  drugs  to  relieve  emotional  discomfort  such  as  sadness,  anger  or 
boredom9 

Have  vou  ever  drunk  or  used  enough  so  that  the  next  day  you  could  not  remember  what  you  had  said 
or  done? 

Have  you  ever  wanted  to  stop  but  could  not? 

If  you  answered  yes  to  any  of  the  above,  call  Guest  House. 
For  Clergy  and  Men  Religious  dial  1  (800)  634-4155. 
For  Women  Religious  dial  1  (800)  626-6910. 

At        (fUStHtHMfc  we  know  what  works. 
Visit  us  at  www.guesthouse.org 
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Classifieds 


Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with  your 
current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions  (January 
and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided  indepen- 
dent study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in  pastoral 
supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  more 
information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Position  Sought 

EXPERIENCED  M.B.A.  who  is  completing  M.A.  in 
theology  (Loyola  Chicago)  seeks  opportunity  to 
combine  two  disciplines  as  director,  administrator 
or  teacher.  In  addition  to  business  experience, 
candidate  has  tour  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Please  contact:  Applicant,  1355  West  Washington 
Blvd.,  Unit  4A,  Chicago,  IL  60607. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  of  Capuchin  Youth  and 
Family  Ministry  (C.Y.F.M.)  in  Garrison  (Hudson 
Valley),  N.Y.  We  seek  an  applicant  who  can  serve 
as  assistant  to  the  director,  join  a  vibrant  team  of 
lay  and  religious  youth  and  family  ministers,  and 
help  expand  our  youth  and  family  ministry  among 
Hispanic  communities.  Bilingual  (English/ 
Spanish)  preferred,  knowledge  of  church  teach- 
ings, ability  to  work  collaboratively  with  youth 
and  adults,  good  organizational  skills.  Experience 
and  training  in  youth  and/or  family  ministry  and 
willingness  to  work  with  a  flexible  schedule 
required.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience, 
full  benefits.  Send  resumes  to:  Tom  Brinkmann, 
PO  Box  192,  Garrison,  NY  10524;  e-mail: 
tbri  n  ks  1  @  juno.com. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS,  DIOCESAN  OFFICE  OF 
CHRISTIAN  FORMATION.  The  Diocese  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  has  two  openings  available  for  full-time 
employment  as  Associate  Directors  in  the  Diocesan 
Office  of  Christian  Formation.  The  successful 
applicants  will  be  professionals  with  five  years  of 
proven  experience  in  the  areas  of  catechetical 
instruction,  resourcing  parishes  and  Catholic 
schools,  knowledge  of  church  documents,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  General  Directory  for 
Catechesis,  the  Catechism  of the  Catholic  Church,  Called 
and  Gifted,  Renewing  the  Vision  and  the  documents 
of  Vatican  II.  Educational  background  will  include 
a  master's  degree  in  theology  or  equivalent.  In 
addition  to  the  above  criteria,  the  successful  appli- 
cants must  be  able  to  work  some  evenings  and 
weekends  with  comp  time  provided,  computer  lit- 
erate, a  proven  team  player,  able  to  support  endeav- 
ors in  the  Christian  Formation  Secretariat,  which 
include  Family  Life,  Evangelization,  Worship  and 
Youth  Ministry,  and  be  willing  to  maintain  and 
resource  diocesan  video/CD/DVD  library.  Send 
resume,  including  personal  philosophy  on 
Christian  formation,  to:  Charles  Juinonville,  PO 
Box  2028,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821;  e-mail:  cju- 
monville@diobr.org. 

ASSOCIATE  PASTOR.  St.  Paul  Catholic  Center  is 
a  large  diocesan  parish  and  Newman  Center  situ- 
ated on  the  Bloomington,  Ind.,  University  cam- 


Senior  Vice-President 
Sponsorship 

Covenant  Health  System  (CHS),  a  member  of  the  St.  Joseph  Health  System  (SJHS),  is 
seeking  a  ministry  leader  to  provide  executive  oversight  and  guidance  to  the  Sponsorship 
function  in  its  location  in  Lubbock,  Texas.  A  comprehensive  health  care  delivery  system 
that  joins  together  the  Methodist  tradition  with  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Orange  origi- 
nal mission  of  improving  the  health  and  quality  of  life  of  people  living  within  the  communi- 
ties it  serves,  CHS  is  comprised  of  five  hospitals,  a  large  medical  group,  multiple  clinics, 
and  is  enriched  by  the  commitment  of  more  than  6000  employees  in  West  Texas  and 
Eastern  New  Mexico. 

The  successful  candidate  will  provide  leadership  in  promoting  and  integrating  mission, 
vision  and  core  values,  ensuring  the  healing  ministry  of  Jesus  is  sustained  throughout  the 
organization  in  strategy,  human  resources,  organizational  culture,  policy-making,  finance, 
leadership  development,  and  key  decision-making.  Reporting  directly  to  the  CEO,  he/she 
will  serve  on  the  executive  team  and  partner  with  the  Senior  VP  of  Methodist  Ministries 
to  provide  the  necessary  voice  for  sponsorship  to  guide  the  organization  and  its  ministry 
into  the  future. 

Masters  degree  or  equivalent  experience  in  theology,  health  care  administration, 
organization  development,  social  services  or  a  related  field  is  required.  A  theoretical 
and  practical  understanding  rooted  in  sound  theology  of  the  mission  and  values  of 
Catholic  health  care  is  essential,  as  is  sensitivity  to  United  Methodist  tradition. 
Must  be  a  committed  Roman  Catholic,  have  a  minimum  of  five  years  demonstrated 
exceptional  leadership,  superior  influence  and  communication  skills,  and 
strong  teaching  and  organizational  skills.  Previous  experience  in  a 
Mission  leadership  role  strongly  preferred. 

CHS  offers  a  collaborative  and  stimulating  work 
environment  where  contributions  and  commitment 
are  valued.  For  consideration,  please  submit  your 
resume  to:  St.  Joseph  Health  System,  Merry  Rogers, 
Director,  Staffing  and  Retention,  500  South  Main  Street, 
Suite  400,  Orange,  CA.  92868.  mrogers@corp.stjoe.org 
EOE 
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Hawkstone's  3-Month  Renewal  Course  is  known  throughout  the 
Christian  world  as  a  first-class  sabbatical  time.  Tluoughout  the  house 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  openness  and  acceptance.  A  full  programme 
of  lectures  and  workshops  is  offered,  and  the  Eucharist  is  celebrated 
each  day.  There  is  ample  time  for  people  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
surroundings  and  there  is  a  break  of  10  days  in  the  course,  during 
which  you  can  join  the  optional  trips  to  Rome/Assisi.  or  Scotland. 

COURSE  DATES 
6  September  -  2  December  2004    6  January  -  17  March  2005 
25  April  -  2 1  July  2005    5  September  -  1  December  2005 

For  further  details,  please  contact 
The  Secretary.  Hawkstone  Hall.  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury.  SY4  5LG.  England 
Tel  +44  1630  685  242  Fax   +44  1630  685  565 

Website  www  hawkstone-hall . com         email  hawkhallftflaol.com 
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THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  PASTORAL  COUNSELING 
AND  SPIRITUAL  CARE,  INTEGRATING  MINISTRY  WITH 
CONTEMPORARY  COUNSELING 


M.A.  in  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  -  M.S.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 
Combined  M.S./Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 


Loyola  College  in  Maryland 

—  iS$i  — 

To  learn  more  call  410-617-7613  or  800-221-9107  ext.  7613 
www.loyola.edu/pastoral 


Vice  President, 
Sponsorship 

St.  Joseph  Health  System-Humboldt  County  (SJHS-HC)  is  seeking  a  ministry  leader  to 
provide  executive  oversight  and  guidance  to  the  Sponsorship  function  in  its  location  in 
the  picturesque  and  rural  redwood  country  of  Northern  California.  Consisting  of  two 
hospitals  with  nearly  200  total  beds,  3  clinics,  320  affiliated  physicians  and  over  1200 
employees,  SJHS-HC  is  a  comprehensive  health  care  delivery  system  dedicated  to 
embracing  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Orange  original  mission  of  improving  the  health 
and  quality  of  life  of  people  living  within  the  communities  it  serves. 

The  successful  candidate  will  provide  leadership  in  promoting  and  integrating  mission, 
vision  and  core  values,  ensuring  the  healing  ministry  of  Jesus  is  sustained  throughout 
the  organization,  specifically  in  strategy,  human  resources,  organizational  culture, 
policy-making,  finance,  leadership  development,  and  key  decision-making.  Reporting 
directly  to  the  CEO,  he/she  will  serve  on  the  executive  team  and  provide  the  necessary 
voice  for  sponsorship  to  guide  the  organization  and  its  ministry  into  the  future. 

Masters  degree  or  equivalent  experience  in  theology,  health  care  administration, 
organization  development,  social  services  or  a  related  field  is  required.  A  theoretical  and 
practical  understanding  rooted  in  sound  theology  of  the  mission  and  values  of  Catholic 
health  care  is  essential.  Must  be  a  committed  Roman  Catholic,  have  a  minimum  of  five 
years  demonstrated  exceptional  leadership,  superior  influence  and  communication 
skills,  and  strong  teaching  and  organizational  skills.  Previous  experience  in  a  Mission 
leadership  role  strongly  preferred. 

SJHS  offers  a  collaborative  and  stimulating  work 
environment  where  contributions  and  commitment 
are  valued.  For  consideration,  please  submit  your 
resume  to:  St.  Joseph  Health  System, 
merry  Rogers,  Director,  Staffing  and  Retention 
500  South  Main  Street,  Suite  400,0range,  CA.  92868 
mrogers@corp.stjoe.org 
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pus.  We  serve  about  600  resident  households  and 
2,000  students.  The  associate  pastor  is  co-worker 
with  the  pastor  and  medium-sized  staff,  which 
includes  a  pastoral  associate,  student  life  coordina- 
tor and  a  director  of  multicultural  ministry.  He 
shares  sacramental  responsibilities  but  his  main 
focus  is  campus  life.  Residence  can  be  provided  in 
the  on-site  rectory.  Interested  priests  should  con- 
tact the  Department  of  Human  Resources  for  the 
Archdiocese  ot  Indianapolis,  to  obtain  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  parish  (800-382-9836). 
Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  describing 
your  interest  in  the  position  to:  Rev.  Dan  Atkins, 
St.  Paul  Catholic  Center,  1413  East  17th  Street 
Bloomington,  IN  47408.  Deadline  for  resumes  is 
Aug.  6,  2004. 

DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS.  The  U.S. 
Jesuit  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  seeks  a 
Director  of  Communications  for  the  national 
office  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  position 
requires  providing  communication  expertise  to 
the  10  U.S.  Jesuit  provincials,  including  manage- 
ment and  development  of  a  national  communica- 
tion plan,  attending  tri-annual  meetings  of  the 
Jesuit  Conference  board  as  well  as  membership  on 
the  boards  of  America  magazine  and  Company 
magazine.  The  position  also  requires  producing 
and  managing  ongoing  projects,  viz.,  a  Web  site 
(www.jesuit.org),  the  six  times  annual  National 
Jesuit  News,  and  a  database  of  U.S.  Jesuits  and  its 
print  catalogue.  Applicants  must  be  Roman 
Catholic  and  have  a  clear  vision  of  the  priorities 
and  goals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the  U.S.  and 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.  For  more  infor- 
mation and/or  a  job  description,  please  contact: 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Widner,  S.J.,  (202)  462-0400, 
ext.  13;  twidner@jesuit.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  Cambridge 
Catholic  Parish,  Harvard  Catholic  Student 
Center  and  Choir  School.  Responsibilities: 
direct  fundraising  and  communications,  expand 
annual  funds  and  alumni  appeal,  build  endow- 
ment. Requirements:  5  to  7  years'  increasing 
responsibility  with  annual  giving  and  major  gift 
programs;  excellent  communications  and  organi- 
zational skills,  self-starter.  Fax  resume  to:  St. 
Paul  Parish  Development  Search  Committee, 
(617)  354-7092;  e-mail:  agrisw@stpaulparish- 
.org;  Web  site:  www.stpaulparish.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC,  Church  of 
St.  Pius  X,  Rochester,  Minn.  Full-time  position 
for  Catholic  parish  of  1,450  families. 
Responsibilities  include  coordinating  music  for 
five  weekend  Masses,  directing  two  adult  choirs 
and  one  children's  choir,  overseeing  preparation 
of  all  parish  liturgies,  recruiting  and  training  litur- 
gical ministers.  Seeking  candidate  with  strong 
keyboard  skills  and  experience  in  Roman  Catholic 
liturgy.  Degree  in  liturgy/music  preferred. 
Competitive  salary  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
Denise  DeRienzo,  Administrator,  Church  of  St. 
Pius  X,  1315  12th  Avenue,  NW,  Rochester,  MN 
55901;  Ph:  (507)  288-8238. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Active,  involved,  enthusias- 
tic, one  of  the  fastest  growing  parishes  in  the 
Southeast  of  1,600+  households,  between  ocean 
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and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
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Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Masterson,  Provincial  Assistant  for  Development 
and  Communications,  at  wmasterson 
©calprov.org.  To  apply  for  this  position,  please 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  writing  sample  to 
Bill  Masterson  at  wmasterson@calprov.org.  Please 
apply  no  later  than  Aug.  15,  2004. 

LIVE  THE  BEATITUDES.  Discover  your  gifts 


Trappist  Caskets 
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THE  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  PA 
AND  SPIRITUAL  CARE,  INTEGRA! 

CONTEMPORARY  CO1 


M.A.  in  Spiritual  and  Pastoral  Care  -  M.S.  in  Pastoral  Coi 
Combined  M.S./Ph.D.  in  Pastoral  Counseling  ■ 


Loyola  College  in  I 
— i8$i  — 

To  learn  more  call  410-617-7613  or  i 
www.loyola.edu/pas 


Vice  Pr 
Sponso: 


St.  Joseph  Health  System-Humboldt  County  (S 
provide  executive  oversight  and  guidance  to  t 
the  picturesque  and  rural  redwood  country  of 
hospitals  with  nearly  200  total  beds,  3  clinics, 
employees,  SJHS-HC  is  a  comprehensive  hea 
embracing  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Orange 
and  quality  of  life  of  people  living  within  the  c< 

The  successful  candidate  will  provide  leaders 
vision  and  core  values,  ensuring  the  healing  n 
the  organization,  specifically  in  strategy,  hum; 
policy-making,  finance,  leadership  developme 
directly  to  the  CEO,  he/she  will  serve  on  the  e: 
voice  for  sponsorship  to  guide  the  organizatio 

Masters  degree  or  equivalent  experience  in  tf 
organization  development,  social  services  or ; 
practical  understanding  rooted  in  sound  theol 
health  care  is  essential  Must  be  a  committed 
years  demonstrated  exceptional  leadership,  si 
skills,  and  strong  teaching  and  organizational 
leadership  role  strongly  preferred. 

SJHS  offers  a  collaborative  and  stimulating  work 

environment  where  contributions  and  commitment 

are  valued.  For  consideration,  please  submit  your 

resume  to:  St.  Joseph  Health  System, 

merry  Rogers,  Director,  Staffing  and  Retention 

500  South  Main  Street,  Suite  400,0range,  CA.  92868 
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liturgy.  Degree  in  liturgy/music  preferred. 
Competitive  salary  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
Denise  DeRienzo,  Administrator,  Church  of  St. 
Pius  X,  1315  12th  Avenue,  NW,  Rochester,  MN 
55901;  Ph:  (507)  288-8238. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Active,  involved,  enthusias- 
tic, one  of  the  fastest  growing  parishes  in  the 
Southeast  of  1,600+  households,  between  ocean 
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resort  of  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.,  and  historic 
Savannah,  Ga.,  seeks  full-time  Director  of  Music. 
Applicant  should  he  comfortable  with  variety  of 
styles  of  traditional  and  contemporary  liturgical 
music,  have  experience  in  choral  direction  (adults 
and  youth)  and  cantor  leadership  and  be  proficient 
in  organ  and  piano.  Competitive  salary,  benefits 
and  no  snow.  Contact:  Rev.  Gregory  West,  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great  Church,  333  Fording  Island 
Road,  Bluffton,  SC  29909;  e-mail:  bluffton- 
priest@aol.com;  Fax:  (843)  757-4335;  Web  site: 
www.saintgregory.net. 

EDITOR,  diocesan  magazine.  The  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Raleigh  is  seeking  an  editor  to  be  responsible  for 
the  local  editorial  content,  photography  and  over- 
all quality  of  the  magazine.  The  editor  will  review 
all  general  articles  to  ensure  consistency  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  editor  will 
write  articles,  features  and  recruit  columnists. 
Supervises  magazine's  staff  and  oversees  free- 
lancers. Candidates  must  have  B.A.  in  journalism 
or  equivalent,  five  years  magazine  experience  and 
be  in  full  communion  with  the  church.  Bilingual 
(Spanish)  helpful.  Send  resume  and  salary  require- 
ments to:  Director  of  Human  Resources,  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Raleigh,  715  Nazareth  Street,  Raleigh, 
NC  27606.  EOE. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  The  Ignatdan  Solidarity 
Network  (l.S.N.)  is  seeking  a  highly  energetic 
individual  to  serve  as  the  first  executive  director  of 
the  I.S.N.  This  person  will  be  responsible  to  the 
I.S.N,  board  of  directors  for  implementing  the 
mission,  program  and  policies  of  the  I.S.N.  The 
I.S.N.'s  purpose  is  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
existing  social  justice  and  advocacy  efforts  by 
actively  facilitating  and  promoting  communica- 
tion, education  and  social  justice  activism  among 
Jesuit  member  institutions  and  individuals  across 
the  nation. 

The  director  must  have  a  high  level  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  Ignatian  spiri- 
tuality and,  further,  grasp  the  workings  of  other 
related  institutions  in  order  to  serve  as  an  effective 
leader,  facilitator  and  spokesperson  for  the  net- 
work. Other  important  qualifications  include  a 
master's  degree,  comprehensive  knowledge  of  and 
facility  with  Catholic  social  teaching;  demonstrat- 
ed leadership  skills;  excellent  written,  oral  and 
interpersonal  communication  skills;  experience 
with  fundraising.  Administrative  experience  and 
supervisory  capability  preferred.  Women  and 
minority  candidates  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

The  project  will  be  located  at  the  University 
of  San  Francisco  and  candidates  must  be  willing  to 
live  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Salary  is  expect- 
ed to  be  competitive  with  similar  nonprofit  posi- 
tions. Paid  vacation,  health  benefits  and  other  ben- 
efits will  be  offered. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Bill 
Masterson,  Provincial  Assistant  for  Development 
and  Communications,  at  wmasterson 
©calprov.org.  To  apply  for  this  position,  please 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  writing  sample  to 
Bill  Masterson  at  wmasterson@calprov.org.  Please 
apply  no  later  than  Aug.  15,  2004. 

LIVE  THE  BEATITUDES.  Discover  your  gifts 


through  service  to  others.  L'Arche  Harbor 
House,  a  L'Arche  community  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
invites  you  to  assist  in  creating  community  with 
persons  who  are  developmentally  disabled. 
Requirements:  dedicated  person  who  wants  to  live 
the  Gospel  in  community  life,  who  desires  to  live 
with,  learn  from  and  relate  to  adults  with  disabili- 
ties. 

Responsibilities:  help  create  a  home  based  on 
the  Beatitudes,  develop  relationships  with  us, 
assist  with  personal  care  and  community  living. 
Benefits:  Americorps  site,  stipend,  room,  board, 
health  insurance  and  formation  in  the  spirimality 
and  philosophy  of  the  L'Arche  communities 
founded  by  Jean  Vanier  and  lived  and  written 
about  by  Henri  Nouwen.  To  apply,  contact: 
Patrick  Mayhew,  700  Arlington  Road, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32211;  Ph:  (904)  721-5992;  e- 
mail:  communityleader@bellsouth.net;  Web  site: 


www.Iarchejacksonville.org. 
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Letters 


Affirmation 

The  parish  of  St.  A  lary  Church  and 
Catholic  Campus  Ministry  in  Oxford, 
Ohio,  includes  Miami  University.  The 
city  is  small  and  the  school  large,  so  not 
surprisingly  die  majority  of  the  catechu- 
mens and  candidates  in  our  adult  initia- 
tion program  arc  college  students.  Each 
week  our  R.C.IA  session  includes  a 
"faith  sharing"  presentation,  and  while 
this  is  occasionally  hy  an  Oxford  resident, 
most  are  made  by  students.  As  a  former 
catechumen  and  now  a  member  of  the 
initiation  team,  I've  heard  many  college 
students  speak  openly  and  comfortably 
about  their  faith.  I  can't  explain  the  expe- 
rience recounted  by  John  C.  Haughey, 
S.J.,  (5/24)  of  students  who  "are  not  shy 
in  talking  about  their  moral  convictions" 
but  tend  to  be  nonvocal  about  "a  person- 
al relationship  with  Jesus."  The  students  I 
have  seen  and  heard  have  spoken  with  joy 
and  conviction  of  their  awareness  of  a 
close,  personal  relationship  with  our 
Lord.  They  are  comfortable  describing 
their  awareness  of  God  in  dieir  lives, 
relating  how  they  turn  to  him  in  thanks 
and  in  need,  and  sharing  the  value  of 
their  prayer  life.  I  don't  have  an  explana- 
tion for  this  difference.  I  only  know  how 
grateful  I  am  for  the  affirmation  these 
students-  so  readily  give. 

Susan  M.  Frazier 
Oxford.  Ohio 

Exactly  My  Viewpoint 

I  want  to  congratulate  Raymond  D. 
Aumack  for  his  wonderful  article,  "The 
Jesuits  Are  Too  Liberal"  (Faith  in  Focus, 
5/24).  He  expressed  exactly  my  view- 
point on  the  controversial  and  difficult 


issues  troubling  the  church  and  the 
world. 

I  am  an  80-year-old  Catholic,  active 
in  my  parish  (especially  in  adult 
Christian  initiation,  which  I  look  at  as 
the  best  part  of  Catholic  life  today).  I 
must  confess  to  feeling  discouraged 
when  I  see  how  much  needs  to  be  done 
in  so  many  areas,  local  and  worldwide,  to 
bring  about  the  reign  of  God.  But  I  do 
what  I  can  in  my  own  corner  and  'trust 
that  God  will  raise  up  younger  and  wiser 
people  to  bring  about  the  ongoing  coun- 
terreformation  of  which  Mr.  Aumack 
speaks.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Aumack  for  artic- 
ulating so  well  the  thoughts  of  many 
"liberal"  Catholics. 

Frances  Grace 
Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 

A  Bit  of  Structure 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in 
America  of  the  opinion  that  "the  Jesuits 
are  too  liberal"  (5/24).  I  know  of  no  sci- 
entific poll,  such  as  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Greeley  would  conduct,  that  has 
explored  this  question.  So  my  com- 
ments, based  on  reading  America  and 
knowing  some  Jesuits,  simply  represent 
my  own  impressions.  It  is  entirely  possi- 
ble, of  course,  that  America  is  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  opinions  of  most 
Jesuits. 

Let's  start  by  saying  that,  in  the 
United  States  today,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter "liberal"  means  liberal  Democratic.  I 
see  some  overlap  in  beliefs  by  liberals 
and  Jesuits,  but  there  is  certainly  not  an 
identity  of  beliefs.  In  no  particular 
order,  here  is  a  nonexhaustive  list  of 
areas  in  which  similarities  and  differ- 


ences may  be  noted: 

Abortion.  Clearly  the  Jesuits  do  not 
share  the  liberal  view,  which  seems  to 
regard  an  abortion  as  a  rights-affirming 
event,  and  a  partial-birth  abortion  ofa 
viable  fetus  as  an  especially  joyful  one. 

Gay  Rights.  There  seems  to  be  a 
strong  Jesuit  sympathy  for  homosexuals 
and  a  desire  to  provide  ministries  for 
them  and  recognition  of  them  within 
the  church.  I  have  detected  no  rush  to 
support  ga\  marriage,  and  this  would  be 
rather  awkward  in  view  of  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  pope  and  the  U.S. 
bishops.  So  the  Jesuits  fall  short  of  the 
liberal  ideal  in  this  regard. 

Sex.  Jesuits  do  not  share  the  "any- 
thing goes"  beliefs  of  liberals  but,  like 
other  Catholics,  are  still  working  out 
what  to  keep  and  what  to  discard  from 
the  body  of  traditional  teachings. 

Racial  Quotas.  Jesuits  are  very  much 
in  accord  with  liberals,  who  favor  racial 
quotas  under  euphemistic  disguises. 

Immigration.  Jesuits  are  in  accord 
with  liberals,  perhaps  a  little  beyond 
them.  Neither  group  has  a  clear  and 
rational  position.  While  not  advocating 
opening  the  borders,  both  seem  to  argue 
that  if  you  manage  to  immigrate  illegally 
you  should  be  welcomed,  on  fuzzy 
Christian  (in  one  case)  and  humanitarian 
(in  the  other)  grounds.  Interesting  that 
the  conservative  Wall  Street  Journal 
advocates  an  open  borders  approach, 
though  on  different  and  equally  one- 
dimensional  grounds. 

School  Vouchers.  Here  there  is  a  real 
parting  of  the  ways.  Jesuits  seem  to  like 
vouchers,  which  are  toxic  to  liberals 
(except  poor  black  liberals). 

Israeli-Palestinian  Conflict.  Liberals, 
except  for  a  fringe  on  the  left,  consider 
criticism  of  Israel  beyond  the  limits  of 
acceptable  speech.  Jesuits  freely  criticize 
Israel  and  tend  to  support  the 
Palestinians. 

The  United  Nations.  Jesuits,  like  lib- 
erals, take  the  United  Nations  seriously 
and  hold  the  view,  despite  overwhelm- 
ing contrary  evidence,  that  it  is  useful  in 
preserving  peace,  the  reason  for  its 
founding. 

The  Invasion  of  Iraq.  There  is  agree- 
ment here  between  Jesuits  and  liberals 
in  opposing  the  war,  though  even  liber- 
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groups  talking  during  the 
Mystagogia  period  and  beyond.  .  • 
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als  are  not  unanimous.  That  may  also 
be  true  of  Jesuits. 

The  Welfare  State.  This  is  short- 
hand for  a  host  of  tax  and  public  policy 
matters,  too  numerous  to  try  to  list. 
Jesuits  and  liberals  share  the  same  gen- 
eral approach,  favoring  a  greater  role 
for  the  government  than  conservatives 
do  in  providing  public  services  and 
imposing  taxes  to  pay  for  them. 

Political  Violence.  Liberals  do  not 
believe  that  conservatives  are  entitled  to 
free  speech  or  assembly.  They  noisily 
demonstrate  against  conservative  speak- 
ers, support  rowdy  and  violent  demon- 
strations and  are  planning  to  disrupt  the 
Republican  convention  in  New  York 
City.  Jesuits  as  a  rule  avoid  such  totali- 
tarian positions;  but  shockingly,  some 
have  referred  approvingly  to  the  Seattle 
demonstrators,  whose  violence  and 
nihilism  repel  those  who  believe  in  a 
civil  society.  I  hope  this  is  not  a  trend 
among  Jesuits.  It  certainly  bears  watch- 
ing. 

Preferential  Option  for  the  Poor. 
Liberals  would  use  different  words,  but 
undoubtedly  would  approve  of  the  sen- 
timent. This  "option"  often  takes 
benign  forms,  like  running  special 
schools  for  inner-city  kids,  but  may  take 
annoying  forms,  like  laying  guilt  trips 
on  stressed-out  family  men  who  are 
coping  with  tough  jobs,  mortgages, 
enormous  tuition  bills  and  various  life 
crises. 

I  hope  this  adds  a  bit  of  structure  to 
the  question. 

Thomas  Farrelly 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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Sick  of  It 

I  am  a  graduate  of  both  a  Jesuit  high 
school  and  Jesuit  university.  After  read- 
ing America  for  over  a  year,  I  am  sick 
of  your  liberal  editorializing  (5/24). 

Kenneth  Hehman,  M.D. 
Bonita  Springs,  Fla. 

Welcome  Counter 

Congratulations  for  printing  "Rights  of 
Accused  Priests,"  by  Cardinal  Avery 
Dulles,  S.J.  (6/21). 

Would  that  the  formulators  of  the 
Dallas  charter  (2002)  had  heeded  the 
advice  of  the  only  cardinal  in  their 
midst  who  is  not  a  diocesan  bishop. 
That  a  prelate  of  the  stature  and  theo- 
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logical  persuasion  of  Cardinal  Dulles — 
while  decrying  the  evil  of  sexual 
abuse — would  cogently  remind  us  all  of 
the  rights  of  accused  priests  is  consol- 
ing, to  say  the  least.  The  reminder  is 
likewise  a  welcome  counter  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  names  of  priests  who 
were  alleged  but  not  proven  to  be 
abusers.  Let  us  hope  that  the  message 
of  Cardinal  Dulles  will  serve  to  avert 
other  tragic  malignings  like  that  of 
which  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  was  an  innocent  victim. 

Mary  Anne  Huddleston,  I.H.M. 

Monroe,  Mich. 

Ultimate  Gift 

After  thoroughly  reading  the  "Catholics 
and  Politics"  issue  (6/21),  I  am  saddened 
that  the  Eucharist  has  become  a  political 
weapon.  Cardinal  Francis  George  of 
Chicago  denied  holy  Communion  to 
gay  activists  because  "they  were  using 
the  Eucharist  to  make  a  political  state- 
ment." What  exactly  was  he  doing?  In 
"Caught  Between  God  and  Caesar," 
Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.  refers  to  bishops 
playing  "the  Eucharist  card." 

In  "Prophecy  for  Justice,"  my  own 
archbishop,  Raymond  Burke,  defends 
himself  saying  he  is  not  using  Canon 
915  "as  the  imposition  of  a  canonical 
sanction."  But  he  and  Bishop  Michael 
Sheridan  of  Colorado  Springs,  among 
others,  not  only  would  deny  the 
Eucharist  to  certain  politicians  who 
"obstinately"  persist  "in  manifest  grave 
sin";  they  also  advocate  withholding  the 
sacrament  from  those  who  vote  for  such 
politicians. 

And,  finally,  in  "Unholy  Politics"  a 
voice  of  reason  sounds  through  the  Rev. 
John  Beal.  He  says,  "Zeal  to  protect  the 
Eucharist  from  profanation  by  sinners 
can  unwittingly  lead  to  an  even  greater 
profanation  by  transforming  the 
eucharistic  celebration  into  a  continua- 
tion of  politics  by  liturgical  means." 

As  a  Catholic  who  regards  the 
Eucharist  as  the  ultimate  gift  of  life,  I 
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The  Word 

Let  Us  Pray 

Seventeenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  July  25,  2004 

Readings:  Gn  18:20-32;  Ps  138:1-3,  6-8:  Col  2:12-14;  Lk  11:1-13 

"Lord,  teach  us  to  pray"  (Lk  11:1) 


I HAVE  \  DISTINCT  memory  of  my 
mother  teaching  me  how  to  pray 
the  rosary.  I  knew  the  prayers;  I  just 
did  not  know  which  ones  were  said 
on  which  beads.  I  also  have  memories  of 
my  father  sitting  on  our  bed  with  my  sis- 
ter and  me  at  each  of  his  knees  saying  our 
night  prayers.  I  have  no  idea  why  I 
remember  these  events.  I  don't  remember 
my  parents  teaching  me  how  to  eat  or  how 
to  read,  but  I  do  remember  them  teaching 
me  how  to  say  my  prayers. 

Just  what  is  prayer?  Tomes  have  been 
written  to  answer  this  question.  Probably 
the  simplest  definition  for  prayer  is  talking 
with  God.  Talking  with  God,  not  merely 
talking  to  God.  Saying  prayers  is  a  very 
good  start,  but  it  is  only  part  of  the 

dianne  bergant.  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


wonder  why  our  bishops  cannot  look  to 
Jesus  for  guidance.  At  the  Last  Supper, 
Judas  had  already  made  betrayal  arrange- 
ments, and  Jesus  knew  it.  After  supper, 
Jesus  announced  that  Peter  would  cause 
scandal  by  publicly  denying  him.  Yet 
Jesus,  the  "highest"  priest,  did  not  with- 
hold that  first  Eucharist  from  either  of 
those  public  sinners.  I  hope  our  bishops 
take  note. 

Maleen  Harvey  Corhgan 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Under  One  God 

am  writing  from  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of 
ee-month  stay  and  want  to  thank 
Drew  Christiansen,  S.J.,  for  his  clear 
analysis  >t  the  position  of  Christians  here 
in  the  Middle  East,  ("Shrouded  in 
Mystery,"  5/24).  A  friend  just  said  to  me 
"It's  so  complicated."  But  that's  not  an 
out.  We  must  try  to  understand  and  find 
creative  ways  to  improve  a  muddled  situ- 


exchange.  In  prayer,  God  speaks  as  well. 
Still,  there  are  times  when  we  feel  that 
God  is  not  listening,  is  not  interested  or 
totally  rejects  what  we  are  saying. 

The  Gospel  tells  us  what  to  do  at  such 
times.  Like  the  man  in  the  story,  we  are 
encouraged  to  keep  knocking  on  the  door. 
Jesus  assures  us  that  our  prayers  to  God 
will  be  heard.  This  assurance  is  grounded 
in  God's  love  for  us.  After  all,  if  loving  par- 
ents shower  their  children  with  everything 
good,  how  much  more  will  God  give  us 
what  is  good  for  us? 

This  raises  another  issue.  We  may  not 
always  receive  that  for  which  we  pray; 
instead,  something  entirely  different  may 
come  our  way.  Some  people  deal  with  this 
by  saying:  I  asked  something  of  God,  and 
God's  answer  was  no.  Our  prayers  of  peti- 
tion are  an  acknowledgment  of  our  depen- 
dence on  God.  We  must  never  stop  turn- 
ing to  God  in  our  need,  but  we  can  only 


stand  patiently  and  await  God's  response. 

But  we  should  remember  that  petition 
is  only  one  form  of  prayer.  There  is  also 
prayer  of  praise,  of  thanksgiving,  of  con- 
trition and  of  confidence.  These  prayers 
are  our  response  to  God,  who  has  spoken 
to  us  before  we  even  think  to  pray.  God 
speaks  through  the  marvels  of  creation, 
and  we  burst  forth  in  praise;  God  speaks  . 
through  the  blessedness  of  the  people  and 
events  of  our  lives,  and  we  express  our 
gratitude;  when  we  have  been  unfaithful  to 
our  covenant  commitment,  God  calls  us 
back,  and  we  repent;  God's  past  goodness  | 
speaks  to  us,  and  we  respond  with  confi-  o 
dence  for  the  future.  £ 

Perhaps  prayer  is  a  problem  for  us,  not  ™ 
because  God  does  not  seem  to  respond  to  < 


 Letters  

ation.  Even  if  Christians  are  under  fire 
from  some  Arab  or  Muslim  extremists, 
that  fact  can  never  allow  us  to  respond  in 
kind.  We  are  all  brothers  and  sisters 
under  one  God. 

Maria  Leonard 
Chicago.  III. 

Is  This  Poetry? 

I  was  so  looking  forward  to  your  selec- 
tion of  the  2004  Foley  Poetry  Award 
winner  (6/7).  Disappointed  does  not  even 
begin  to  state  how  I  feel.  How  can  you 
select  a  piece  for  a  poetry  contest  that 
does  not  fit  the  criterion  of  a  poem  or 
poetry? 

According  to  Merriam  Webster's 
Collegiate  Dictionary,  10th  edition: 

poem — a  composition  in  verse; 

verse — a  line  of  metrical  writing; 

metrical — relating  to,  or  composed  in 
meter; 

meter — systematically  arranged  and 


measured  rhythm  in  verse; 

poetry — metrical  writing,  verse. 
The  selection  made  by  the  editors  of 
America  may  be  creative  writing  of  a 
thought,  but  is  it  poetry? 

Mary  0  'Kelly  Hughes 
Middle  Village.  N.  Y. 

Live  In  Peace 

Thank  you  so  much  for  awarding  the 
2004  Foley  Poetry  Award  to  Tryfon 
Tolides  for  his  well-crafted  poem.  I've 
read  it  and  reread  it  100  times,  rocked  by- 
the  image  of  animals  being  wantonly 
destroyed  because  they  inconvenience  us. 
I  witness  this  regularly  as  an  animal  shel- 
ter volunteer.  People  relinquish  dogs 
because  they  bark  and  cats  because  they 
scratch  on  the  furniture.  There  is  no  tol- 
erance for  the  "other,"  no  meeting  the 
creatures  halfway.  We  must  learn  to  live 
in  peace  with  ourselves,  with  one  another 
and  with  God. 

Ronnie  Rosenberg 
Fairbanks,  Ala. 
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our  petitions,  but  because  we  do  not 
respond  to  God,  who  is  continually  speak- 
ing to  us  through  blessings  bestowed  on 
us.  Paul  has  described  the  basis  and  depth 


of  these  blessings:  God  did  not  save  us  in 
Ghrist  because  we  deserved  it,  but  because 
God  loves  us.  Our  prayer  is  our  response 
to  this  prodigious  love. 


Here  Today, 
Gone  Tomorrow 

Eighteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Aug.  1,  2004 

Readings:  Eccl  1:2;  2:21-23;  Ps  90:3-6,  12-17;  Col  3:1-5,  9-11;  Lk  12:13-21 

"Vanity  of  vanities!  All  things  arc  vanity!"  (Eccl  1:2) 


AT  FIRST  GLANCE,  this  well 
known  saying  from  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes  sounds  very  pes- 
simistic. Some  might  say  that  the  rest  of 
the  book  gets  even  worse.  However,  such 
an  evaluation  is  a  misreading  of  a  very 
sobering  yet  genuine  perspective  on  lite 
pursuits,  but  not  on  life  itself.  This 
phrase  from  the  ancient  sage,  the 
responsorial  psalm  for  today,  and  the 
story  in  the  Gospel  all  underscore  what 
we  know  so  well  from  experience: 
Everything  and  everyone  is  "here  today 
and  gone  tomorrow."  Therefore,  the 
meaning  of  life  cannot  be  found  in  pos- 
sessions. 

This  is  a  hard  saying  in  a  world  like 
ours,  where  our  personal  value  is  often 
measured  by  the  extent  and  quality  of 
what  we  possess.  Those  who  are  admired 
are  those  who  have  money;  those  who 
have  power  are  those  who  have  money; 
those  who  set  the  standard  are  those  who 
have  money.  But  it  does  not  last. 
Qoheleth,  the  teacher  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes,  says  that  this  is  all  vanity. 
The  Hebrew  word  that  is  used  might  be 
better  translated  "lacking  in  substance." 
The  admiration  of  others,  power,  and 
influence  all  lack  substance.  They  are 
here  today  and  gone  tomorrow. 

Paul  directs  our  attention  to  those 
treasures  that  endure.  He  admonishes  us 
to  seek  what  is  above.  What  does  all  this 
really  mean  in  the  everyday  events  of 
life?  Actually,  Paul's  exhortation  to  put 
to  death  "immorality,  impurity,  passion, 
evil  desires,  and  the  greed  that  is  idola- 
try," and  to  "stop  lying  to  one  another" 
hits  home  as  if  he  had  our  modern  world 
in  mind  when  he  first  spoke  these  words. 


Our  culture  caters  to  our  desire  for 
immediate  gratification;  it  encourages  us 
to  amass  possessions;  and  in  so  many 
ways  it  thrives  on  deceit. 

Baptism  is  our  participation  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Paul 
reminds  us  that  with  Jesus,  we  died  to  a 
life  "lacking  in  substance,"  and  we  were 
raised  with  him  to  a  new  life,  a  life  with 
substance.  We  "have  put  on  a  new  self, 
which  is  being  renewed. ..in  the  image  of 
its  creator."  Power  and  influence  and 
possessions  come  and  go,  but  this  new 
self  will  endure  because  it  is  grounded  in 
the  power  of  the  risen  Lord.  We  live 
moral  and  upright  lives  in  a  world  that 
fosters  immorality  of  every  kind;  we  are 
generous  with  our  possessions,  our  time 
and  ourselves  in  a  world  that  applauds 
greed  and  selfishness;  we  are  honest  in 
our  dealings  with  each  other  in  a  world 
devoured  by  every  form  of  deceit. 

So  many  of  the  pursuits  of  life  today 
are  vain,  empty  and  lacking  in  sub- 
stance. If  we  look  deep  into  ourselves, 
we  will  realize  this.  We  will  see  that  we 
have  been  made  for  "what  is  above." 
The  desires  of  the  human  heart  cannot 
be  satisfied  by  what  is  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Spend  time  reflecting  on  some  of 
the  blessings  you  have  already 
received  from  God. 

•  Thank  God  for  the  beauty  of  the 
world  in  which  you  live  and  for  the 
love  of  the  people  in  your  life. 

•  How  much  value  do  you  place  on 
things  in  your  life  that  will  not  endure? 
Ask  for  the  grace  to  change  this. 
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Of  Many  Things 


Aids  com  inues  to  ravage 
much  of  Africa,  where  its 
devastation  affects  all  levels 
of  society.  Back  on  leave, 
Helen  O'Regan  visited  America 
House  to  share  widi  me  about  her 
work  in  Kenya,  where  she  leads  the 
faith-based  Education  for  Life  pro- 
gram of  the  Diocese  of  Eldoret. 

A  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
who  is  also  a  registered  nurse  with  a 
focus  on  teaching,  Sister  O'Regan  said 
that  much  of  her  work  takes  place  in 
schools.  "The  teachers  are  very  con- 
cerned," she  observed.  "In  the  begin- 
ning, thev  gave  us  only  an  hour  for 
our  presentation,  but  now  all  the 
classes  stop,  and  we  are  there  for  three 
days  at  a  time."  Many  of  the  students 
who  have  lost  family  members  to  the 
disease  are  encouraged  to  think  about 
what  they  might  do  to  stop  the  infec- 
tion's spread.  Since  in  Africa 
H.IA  ./AIDS  is  transmitted  mostly  by 
sexual  activity,  this  may  involve  a 
change  in  sexual  behavior. 

In  urban  areas  like  the  large  town 
of  Eldoret,  the  stigma  attached  to 
AIDS  has  begun  to  diminish.  "There's 
less  secrecy  now,"  Sister  O'Regan 
noted,  "and  more  people  are  willing  to 
share  their  story  of  living  with  the 
virus.  At  the  parish  level,"  she  added, 
"we  see  a  gradual  move  from  denial  to 
acceptance."  The  highest  incidence  of 
the  infection  occurs  among  women 
between  15  and  24  years  of  age.  This, 
she  explained,  is  largely  because  of 
women's  position  in  the  cultural  con- 
text: they  have  little  to  say  about  sexu- 
al decisions.  Poverty,  too,  can  affect 
women  more  sharply:  some  feel  driven 
into  commercial  sex  in  order  to  ensure 
survival  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. 

Poverty  also  remains  a  major  factor 
in  determining  who  receives  and  who 
does  not  receive  the  antiretroviral 
medications  that  can  make  it  possible 
for  infected  persons  to  continue  living 
and  working  in  a  relatively  normal 
way.  People  with  moderate  incomes 
can  afford  them  now  that  the  price  has 
dropped — but  not  far  enough  to  make 
them  accessible  to  the  very  poor.  But 
even  those  with  moderate  incomes  can 
be  faced  with  life-wrenching  choices. 


One  such  choice,  said  Sister  O'Regan, 
was  made  by  a  woman  who  was  buy- 
ing the  retrovirals  for  herself.  The 
family  income  became  so  depleted, 
however,  that  when  she  realized  that 
her  children's  nutritional  needs  were 
being  adversely  affected  because  of 
what  was  spent  on  the  drugs,  she 
stopped  taking  them.  Her  life 
expectancy  has  thereby  been  short- 
ened— one  of  the  crueler  ironies  of 
such  situations,  because  her  children 
now  run  a  greater  chance  of  becoming 
orphans  at  an  earlier  age. 

"In  my  office,"  Sister  O'Regan 
said,  "we  follow  over  50  orphans  from 
various  parishes  in  or  near  Eldoret, 
and  their  needs  range  from  food  to 
shoes  to  school  supplies."  She  keeps  a 
sack  of  beans  in  her  office  in  order  to 
supply  a  little  protein  for  people  ask- 
ing for  food,  though  she  herself  has  to 
raise  funds  to  buy  basics  of  this  kind. 

When  children  are  orphaned,  the 
relatives  come  together  to  decide  how 
to  absorb  them  into  their  own  fami- 
lies, often  at  great  personal  sacrifice. 
Their  faith — and  her  own,  too,  Sister 
O'Regan  observed — has  been 
strengthened  by  the  guardians'  com- 
mitment. "They  believe  so  strongly 
that  God  is  there,  even  when  they 
have  little  of  anything:  God  is  their 
real  source  of  strength."  She  gave  the 
example  of  a  Kenyan  friend  who 
already  had  four  children  of  his  own. 
But  when  his  sister  died,  he  took  in 
her  two  children  and,  even  as  the  fam- 
ily's income  became  more  stretched, 
gave  his  bike  to  his  son  so  that  he 
could  get  to  school.  "I'm  in  admira- 
tion of  him  and  his  wife,"  she  said. 

Meanwhile,  because  the  virus 
mutates  so  rapidly,  the  elusive  goal  of 
a  vaccine  is  still  distant.  The  increase 
in  TB,  moreover,  has  accelerated  the 
death  rate — because  once  people 
become  H.I.V.-positive,  their  weak- 
ened immune  system  makes  them 
more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  In 
Kenya  alone,  the  rate  of  TB  infection 
has  soared  500  percent  in  the  past  five 
years,  Sister  O'Regan  said.  Little  won- 
der that  the  faith  of  those  to  whom 
she  ministers  remains  for  her  a  prima- 
ry source  of  strength. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

Smuggling 
and 

Trafficking 

SMUCiGLixc;  \xi)  i  w  \i  I  icki\(,  in  human  beings 
is  on  the  rise,  and  with  that  rise  has  come  an 
increase  in  victims'  suffering.  Throughout  the 
world,  they  are  treated  simply  as  commodities, 
often  in  ways  that  are  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally brutal.  Although  there  are  differences  between  smug- 
gling and  trafficking,  the  distinction  can  be  shadowy.  What 
begins  as  smuggling,  with  the  consent  of  the  persons  being 
smuggled,  for  instance,  may  end  up  as  trafficking,  if  the 
smuggled  people  are  subsequendy  denied  dieir  freedom  and 
held  hostage  in  some  form  of  debt  bondage. 

While  both  smuggling  and  trafficking  involve  men, 
women  and  children,  trafficking  tends  to  focus  on  the  latter 
two  groups — often  for  sexual  exploitation  or  sweatshop 
work.  Smugglers,  on  the  other  hand,  differ  from  traffickers 
in  that  they  work  on  an  almost  contractual  basis  with  those 
who  pay  them  for  passage  across  country  boundaries.  Almost 
always,  whether  the  issue  is  smuggling  or  trafficking,  the 
movement  is  from  a  poor  country  to  a  wealthy  one.  An  out- 
standing example  of  smuggling  today  can  be  seen  at  the  bor- 
der between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Writh  the  post- 
9/1  1  laws,  undocumented  immigrants  have  found  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  reach  U.S.  territory.  Their  efforts — to  be 
reunited  with  family  members  here,  or  to  earn  enough  to 
send  money  home — have  also  been  made  more  desperate  by 
the  increased  number  of  federal  Border  Patrol  officers.  This 
has  led  to  rising  death  tolls  among  those  attempting  to  cross 
deserts  and  frigid  mountain  areas. 

As  for  trafficking  in  women  and  children,  the  United 
Nations  has  described  this  as  the  third-largest  criminal  busi- 
ness in  the  world,  after  drug  and  weapons  trafficking.  Its 
roots  are  in  global  poverty  and  the  lack  of  education — espe- 
cially in  countries  where  families  tend  to  favor  education  for 
boys  rather  than  girls.  Trafficking  begins  with  deliberate 
deception.  An  Asia  Watch  report  on  Burmese  victims 
describes  how  recruiters  from  Thailand  travel  to  poor  areas 
of  Burma  and  promise  young  women  and  girls  employment 
as  waitresses.  Once  in  Thailand  or  other  countries,  however, 
they  are  frequendy  funneled  into  brothels.  Forced  to  pay  for 


• 

food,  clothing  and  lodging,  they  find  themselves  in  a  state  of 
near-permanent  bondage,  frequendy  widi  the  collusion  of 
officials.  In  Thailand,  the  sex  industry  generates  $3  billion  a 
year. 

Sex  trafficking  is  known  in  the  United  States  too,  even  in 
big-city  neighborhoods,  where  trafficked  women  are  held  in 
bondage.  The  State  Department  has  estimated  that  annually 
up  to  20,000  people  are  trafficked  into  the  United  States,  out 
of  800,000  people  trafficked  worldwide.  Many  are  children 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  17,  who  are  trafficked  here  and 
elsewhere  for  the  sex  trade.  The  figure  of  20,000,  however,  is 
considered  low  by  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  Nor  does  trafficking 
involve  girls  and  women  only.  Mary  Ellen  Dougherty, 
S.S.N.D.,  of  the  bishops'  refugee  service  office,  pointed  out 
to  America  that  men  too  are  trafficked  for  puiposes  of 
forced  labor.  A  recent  notorious  case  involved  53  men  from 
India,  who  had  been  brought  to  work  at  die  John  Pickle 
Company  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  which  makes  oil  pipelines.  Once 
in  Tulsa,  the  men's  passports  were  taken  from  them  and  they 
became  virtual  prisoners.  A  report  on  the  situation  by 
Catholic  Charities  USA  notes  that  diey  were  forced  to  work 
12  to  16  hours  a  day  for  an  hourly  wage  of  less  than  $3. 
From  these  substandard  earnings,  the  company  took  what  it 
claimed  was  the  cost  of  the  laborers'  room  and  board. 

Eventually  their  plight  came  to  die  attention  of  advo- 
cates, who  were  able  to  obtain  for  the  workers  so-called  "T" 
visas.  This  type  of  visa,  established  by  Congress  as  one  of  the 
components  of  the  Victims  of  Trafficking  and  Violence 
Protection  Act  of  2000,  was  created  specifically  for  the  bene- 
fit of  trafficking  victims.  With  this  visa  a  person  may  remain 
in  the  United  States  for  renewable  three-year  periods,  with 
work  authorization  and  the  possibility  of  applying  for  perma- 
nent residency.  The  problem  is  that  only  a  few  hundred  per- 
sons have  been  certified  as  victims  eligible  for  diis  visa. 
While  this  may  partly  be  the  result  of  inadequate  outreach 
on  die  part  of  local  officials,  Sister  Dougherty  pointed  out 
that  fear  and  intimidation  prevent  many  victims  from  com- 
ing forward:  "They've  been  brainwashed,  and  are  terrified 
because  they  know  they  are  in  danger." 

the  long-range  response  to  d-afficking  and  smuggling  lies  less 
in  laws  than  in  systemic  changes  that  would  provide  educa- 
tional and  economic  opportunities  in  the  poor  countries  of 
the  world.  As  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  bishops  observed  in 
Strangers  No  Longer  (2003),  "persons  have  the  right  to  find 
opportunities  in  their  homeland... that  provide  a  just,  living 
wage."  In  the  meantime,  however,  strengthening  laws  that 
protect  victims  and  curtail  the  activities  of  traffickers  and 
smugglers  must  become  a  stronger  priority. 


July  5-12,  2004  America 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


e  2004  Abuse  Policy  Audits 


Bishops  Apprc 

The  U.S.  bishops  have  approved  on-site 
audits  this  year  of  all  U.S.  dioceses  to 
monitor  compliance  with  policies  to  pre- 
vent sexual  abuse  of  children.  The  vote 
was  207  to  14  in  favor  with  one  absten- 
tion, according  to  a  news  release  issued  in 
Denver  on  June  15  by  the  communica- 
tions department  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops.  The  2004  audits  will 
be  the  second  yearly  report  on  how  dioce- 
ses are  complying  with  policies.  The  2003 
audits  showed  90  percent  compliance.  The 
approval  came  after  controversy  because 
some  bishops  wanted  to  postpone  the 
2004  audits.  The  vote  was  taken  during 
the  bishops'  closed-door  spring  meeting, 
held  this  year  on  June  14-19  in 
Englewood,  Colo.,  a  suburb  of  Denver. 

The  hierarchy  also  directed  its  all-lay 
National  Review  Board  to  prepare,  in  con- 
junction with  the  bishops'  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  Sexual  Abuse,  proposals  for 
a  study  on  die  causes  and  context  of  the 


Bishops  Warn  Politicians 
Who  Back  Legal  Abortion 

Politicians  who  act  "consistently  to  sup- 
port abortion  on  demand"  risk  "cooperat- 
ing in  evil  and  sinning  against  the  com- 
mon good,"  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  said 
in  a  statement  released  in  Washington  late 
on  June  18.  "Those  who  formulate  the 
law"  are  obliged  in  conscience  "to  work 
toward  correcting  morally  defective  laws," 
they  said  in  a  1 ,000-word  statement  titled 
Catholics  in  Political  Life.  "The  killing  of  an 
unborn  child  is  always  intrinsically  evil.... 
To  make  such  intrinsically  evil  actions 
legal  is  itself  wrong,"  they  said. 

Noting  that  "the  question  has  been 
raised"  whether  it  is  necessary  to  deny 
Communion  to  Catholics  in  public  life 
who  support  abortion  on  demand,  the 
bishops  said  that  "all  must  examine  their 
consciences"  about  their  worthiness  to 
receive  Communion,  including  an  assess- 
ment of  their  "fidelity  to  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  church  in  personal  and  public 
life." 

They  added  that  "given  the  wide  range 
of  circumstances  involved  in  arriving  at  a 
prudential  judgment"  in  that  matter,  the 
bishops  "recognize  that  such  decisions  rest 


clergy  sex  abuse  crisis.  The  study  is  called 
for  by  the  bishops'  policies  contained  in 
the  2002  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People,  but  the  financ- 
ing has  to  be  approved  by  the  bishops. 

The  news  release  quoted  Justice  Anne 
M.  Burke,  interim  chairwoman  of  the 
review  board,  as  welcoming  the  bishops' 
vote.  "The  National  Review  Board  is 
pleased  with  the  decision  to  move  forward 
with  the  audits  and  to  begin  further 
research  into  the  causes  and  context  of 
these  crimes,"  said  Justice  Burke.  "The 
message  is  clear:  Children  will  be  safe 
from  harm  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  bishops  and  lay  people  will  work 
together  on  this,"  she  said. 

Mary  Ann  Walsh,  R.S.M,  the 
spokeswoman  for  the  bishops,  said  that  the 
bishops  were  also  briefed  on  the  proce- 
dure for  replacing  National  Review  Board 
members.  The  spokeswoman  said  that  the 
review  board  and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 


on  Sexual  Abuse,  chaired  by  Archbishop 
Harry  Flynn  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
are  responsible  for  drafting  a  joint  list  of 
replacements,  with  each  of  the  potential 
nominees  being  vetted  by  the  local  bishop, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  original  appoint- 
ments. Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  111,  president  of  the  U.S.C.C.B, 
will  then  present  the  names  to  the  bishops' 
administrative  committee  in  September 
for  consultation  before  he  appoints  new 
members,  said  Sister  Walsh. 

The  board  originally  had  1 3  members, 
but  one  resigned  and  five  others,  including 
Justice  Burke,  have  announced  they  will 
resign  before  the  end  of  2004.  Burke  told 
CNS  on  June  1 6  that  the  five  who  plan  to 
resign  will  remain  on  die  board  until 
replacements  have  been  named. 

Justice  Burke  added  that  the  bishops 
also  agreed  to  do  further  studies  with  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York  based  upon  the  data  the  college  col- 
lected last  year  for  its  massive  statistical 
study  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  crisis 
during  the  years  1950-2002. 


with  the  individual  bishop  in  accord  with 
established  canonical  and  pastoral  princi- 
ples." "Bishops  can  legitimately  make  dif- 
ferent judgments  on  the  most  prudent 
course  of  pastoral  action"  in  confronting 
individual  cases,  they  said,  but  the  bishops 
share  an  "unequivocal  commitment  to 
protect  human  life  and  dignity." 

They  urged  Catholics  in 
public  life  to  protect  the 
unborn  and  oppose  legal 
abortion  "lest  they  be  guilty 
of  cooperating  in  evil" — 
which  in  Catholic  teaching 
is  itself  sinful.  They  said 
they  would  counsel 
Catholic  politicians  who 
consistently  work  against 
restrictions  on  abortion  that 
their  support  for  abortion 
on  demand  "risks  making 
them  cooperators  in  evil  in 
a  public  manner."  The 
statement  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  183  to  6  during  the 
special  assembly  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  held  on  June  14-19 
in  Englewood,  Colo. 

Noting  "the  polarizing 


tendencies  of  election-year  politics,"  they 
warned  against  misusing  Catholic  teach- 
ing and  sacramental  practice  "for  political 
ends."  They  also  said  that  Catholic  insti- 
tutions "should  not  honor  [emphasis  in 
original]  those  who  act  in  defiance  of  our 
fundamental  moral  principles.  They 
should  not  be  given  awards,  honors  or 


JENNI  LOGAN  DEMONSTRATES  with  a  small  group  in  front  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York  City  on  June  16,  asking  Cardinal 
Edward  M.  Egan  of  New  York  and  other  bishops  to  withhold 
Communion  from  the  presumptive  Democratic  presidential  candidate 
John  Kerry.  Kerry,  a  Catholic,  supports  efforts  to  keep  abortion  legal. 
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MOTHER  FEEDS  MALNOUR- 
ISHED CHILD. A  Sudanese 
refugee  mother  breast-feeds  her 
malnourished  child  on  June  14  at 
a  camp  in  El  Geneina  in  Sudan's 
northern  Darfur  province. 
Thousands  of  Sudanese  children 
suffer  from  malnutrition  in  Darfur, 
where  continued  violence  and 
other  obstacles  are  delaying  vital 
food  from  reaching  the  hungry 
before  the  rainy  season.  The 
World  Food  Program  was  caring 
for  1,205  severely  malnourished 
Sudanese  children  and  another 
16,132  suffering  from  lesser 
degrees  of  malnutrition,  accord- 
ing to  a  representative  of  the 
program.  (CNS  photo  from 
Reuters) 


platforms  which  would  suggest  support 
for  their  actions." 

Reflecting  on  the  church's  role  in  pro- 
moting public  policies  that  respect  human 
life  and  dignity,  they  said  there  is  a  need 
"to  continue  to  teach  clearly"  and  bring 
Catholic  leaders  to  an  "unequivocal  com- 
mitment" to  full  legal  protection  of 
human  life  at  every  stage.  They  said  there 
is  a  need  to  do  more  "to  persuade  all  peo- 
ple that  human  life  is  precious  and  human 
dignity  must  be  defended."  They  invited 
political  leaders  as  well  as  others  to  take 
initiatives  in  that  area.  They  called  on  all 
Catholics  "to  act  in  support  of  these  prin- 
ciples and  policies  in  public  life." 


Task  Force:  Battle  in 
Public,  Not  at  Communion 

Prior  to  the  vote  approving  the  statement 
Catholics  in  Political  Life,  Cardinal 
Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  told  the  U.S.  bishops  that  their  task 
force  on  politics  believes  "the  battles  for 
human  life  and  dignity  and  for  the  weak 
and  vulnerable  should  be  fought  not  at 
the  Communion  rail,  but  in  the  public 
square."  In  the  controversy  over  denying 
Communion  to  politicians  who  support 
abortion  on  demand,  he  said,  the  bishops' 
"conference  is  divided,  with  several  bish- 
ops sincerely  convinced  this  is  necessary 
and  many  others  who  do  not  support  such 
actions." 

"Our  consultations  with  moral  theolo- 
gians and  canonists  warned  us  that  such 
steps  could  raise  serious  questions  about 
Catholic  teaching  and  the  application  of 
canon  law,"  he  said  in  a  presentation 
delivered  at  a  closed  bishops'  meeting  on 
June  15  and  made  public  on  June  23. 
"State  Catholic  conference  directors 
warned  about  a  negative  impact  on  faith- 
ful legislators,  the  Catholic  community 
and  the  role  of  the  church  in  public  life," 
he  added.  "As  many  of  you  know,  Vatican 
officials  offered... principles  and  advised 
caution  and  pastoral  prudence  in  the  use 
of  sanctions,"  he  said. 

The  texts  of  presentations  to  the  bish- 
ops by  three  task  force  members  were 
made  public  in  Washington  eight  days 
after  they  were  delivered  at  the  bishops' 
gathering  in  Englewood,  Colo.  The  pre- 
sentations formed  an  interim  report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Catholic  Politicians,  headed  by  Cardinal 


McCarrick.  A  final  report  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  the  bishops'  next  meet- 
ing, scheduled  for  November  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  task  force's  report — available  on 
the  U.S.C.C.B.'s  Web  site, 
www.usccb.org — provides  a  more  exten- 
sive look  at  the  consultation,  reasoning 
and  discussion  underlying  the  bishops' 
statement  Catholics  in  Political  Life.  The 
report  was  composed  of  introductory 
remarks  by  Cardinal  McCarrick  and  pre- 
sentations to  the  bishops  by  him  and  two 
other  task  force  members. 

Archbishop  William  J.  Levada  of  San 
Francisco  gave  a  theological  reflection  on 
the  issues  involved,  taking  a  letter  to 
Cardinal  McCarrick  by  48  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  a  starting  point.  He 
urged  dialogue  with  those  in  public  lite. 
He  distinguished  between  those  who 
"cooperate  formally"  in  procuring  an 
abortion — such  as  the  woman,  a  husband 
who  urges  her  to  have  one,  or  the  abor- 
tion doctor  and  medical  aides — and  legis- 
lators who  vote  on  an  abortion  law.  "Can 
a  politician  be  guilty  or  formal  coopera- 
tion in  evil?"  he  asked.  "If  the  person 
intends  to  promote  the  killing  of  innocent 
life,  she/he  would  be  guilty  of  such  sinful 
cooperation.  If  such  an  intention  were 
present,  even  a  voter  could  be  guilty  of 
such  cooperation.  But  diis  seems  unlikely 
as  a  general  rule."  In  church  law,  he 
noted,  "Canon  915  says  that  those  'who 
obstinately  persist  in  manifest  grave  sin 
are  not  to  be  admitted  to  holy 
Communion.'"  But  he  added,  "The  prac- 
tice of  the  church  is  to  accept  the  consci- 
entious self-appraisal  of  each  person." 


Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  brought  the  bishops  up 
to  date  on  the  task  force's  work  so  far, 
which  included  consultations  with  Vatican 
officials  and  fellow  bishops,  including  70 
responses  to  questions  the  task  force 
asked  the  bishops.  Of  the  respondents 
who  addressed  the  question  about  the 
appropriateness  or  wisdom  of  sanctioning 
politicians,  he  said  "the  majority  were 
negative  on  refusing  Communion  by  a 
margin  of  roughly  3  to  1."  Even  among 
those  who  supported  some  form  of  sanc- 
tion, he  said  several  alternatives  to  pub- 
licly refusing  Communion  were  offered, 
"including  private  or  public  calls  for 
politicians  to  refrain  from  identifying 
themselves  as  Catholic  or  refrain  from 
receiving  Communion." 

He  reported  on  a  meeting  of  the  task 
force  with  theologians,  canon  lawyers  and 
state  Catholic  conference  directors. 
Participants  affirmed  the  need  to  address 
the  problem  of  Catholic  politicians  who 
act  in  ways  that  are  not  consistent  with 
fundamental  church  teaching  but  raised 
questions  about  the  best  way  to  do  this. 
"Some  pointed  out  that  since,  under 
canon  law,  denying  holy  Communion 
involves  the  restriction  of  a  right,  this  law 
must  be  interpreted  strictly,"  he  contin- 
ued. "They  pointed  out  that  denial  of 
Communion  is  not  the  current  practice  of 
the  Holy  See  or  other  bishops'  confer- 
ences. They  warned  that  sanctions,  partic- 
ularly the  denial  of  Communion,  could  be 
coimterproductive." 

Cardinal  McCarrick's  presentation 
focused  on  "interim  guidance"  from  the 
task  force  to  the  bishops  as  they  face  the 
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Theodore  E.  McCarrick,  William  H.  Keeler 


election-year  controversies  of  the  next 
few  months.  "No  one  should  mistake  our 
task  force's  reservations  about  refusing 
Communion  or  public  calls  to  refrain 


News  Briefs 

•  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  111.,  U.S.C.C.B.  president,  said 
the  United  States  was  responsible  for 
ensuring  that  Iraq  can  develop  a  sustain- 
able, secure  democracy.  "By  its  military 
intervention  in  Iraq,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  taken  on  a  moral  obligation  to 
engage  in  a  difficult,  long-term  process  of 
nation-building,"  Bishop  Gregory  said  in 
a  June  22  statement.  The  bishop  called 
for  an  active  U.N.  role  in  the  handover  of 
power  to  an  Iraqi-led  government.  He 
reiterated  the  bishops'  concerns  on  the 
war  in  Iraq  and  the  "unpredictable  and 
uncontrollable  negative  consequences  of 
an  invasion  and  occupation."  He  said  the 
"events  of  the  past  year  have  reinforced 
those  ethical  concerns." 

•  The  Vatican  expressed  dismay  over  the 
ongoing  detention  of  Catholic  bishops  in 
China.  Joaquin  Navarro-Valls,  head  of 
the  Vatican  press  office,  said  in  a  state- 
ment on  June  23  that  there  was  no  offi- 
cial word  about  the  fate  of  Bishop  Peter 
Zhao  Zhendong  of  Xuanhua,  84,  who 
was  arrested  on  May  27. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II's  recent  proclama- 
tion of  a  "eucharistic  year"  and  his 
advancement  of  1 3  Mexican  sainthood 
causes  has  fueled  speculation  that  he 
plans  to  travel  to  Mexico  in  October. 
Mexican  organizers  of  the  International 
Eucharistic  Congress  in  Guadalajara  on 
Oct.  10-17  long  ago  invited  the  pope  to 
attend. 

•  A  Ugandan  archbishop,  in  an  effort  to 
stop  a  decades-long  conflict  in  his  arch- 
diocese, called  on  the  U.S.  government 
to  stop  supplying  military  aid  to  his  gov- 


from  Communion  as  ignoring  or  excus- 
ing those  who  clearly  contradict  Catholic 
teaching  in  their  public  roles,"  he  said. 
"Those  who  take  positions  or  act  in  ways 
that  are  contrary  to  fundamental  moral 
principles  should  not  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation.  We  insist 
that  they  must  study  Catholic  teaching, 
recognize  their  grave  responsibility  to 
protect  human  life  from  conception  to 
natural  death  and  adopt  positions  consis- 
tent with  these  principles." 

Cardinal  McCarrick  said  the  task  force 
believes,  however,  that  this  message 
should  not  be  delivered  by  withholding 
Communion,  but  "in  the  public  square, 
in  hearts  and  minds,  in  our  pulpits  and 

ernment.  "We  need  aid.  We  need  food. 
We  need  more  than  weapons,"  said 
Archbishop  John  Baptist  Odama  of  Gulu 
during  a  visit  to  Washington  in  mid- 
June. 

•  Eight  Catholic  individuals  and  one 
Catholic  religious  order  were  among  the 
30  honored  as  "Hunger  Heroes"  by 
Bread  for  the  World.  Those  honored 
included  John  Carr,  Robert  Cahill, 
Gloria  Fitzgerald,  Benedictine  Sister 
Christine  Vladimiroff,  William  J.  Byron, 
S.J. ,  Joe  Martingale,  Sue  Toton,  Carlos 
Navarro  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Orange,  Calif. 

•  A  Chapter  1 1  bankruptcy  filing  may  be 
the  only  option  available  to  the  Diocese 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  the  face  of  sexual 
abuse  lawsuits  seeking  millions  of  dollars, 
Bishop  Gerald  F.  Kicanas  said  in  a  letter 
to  his  people.  It  could  mark  the  first  time 
a  U.S.  Catholic  diocese  has  resorted  to 
Chapter  1 1  of  die  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Code. 

•  Bishop  Kenneth  A.  Angell  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  told  a  Vermont  maga- 
zine that  he  supported  "controlled  sub- 
stance prescriptions  for  medical  marijua- 
na." 

•  Women  now  hold  nearly  half  of  all 
U.S.  diocesan  administrative  and  profes- 
sional positions,  says  a  survey  report 
released  in  June  by  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Committee  on  Women  in  Society  and  in 
the  Church. 

•  According  to  a  survey  by  Time  maga- 
zine, only  a  third  of  Americans  know 
John  Kerry  is  a  Catholic.  Nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  Catholic  respondents  said 
they  disagreed  widi  the  proposition  that 
Catholic  politicians  who  do  not  support 
the  Catholic  Church's  position  on  abor- 


public  advocacy,  in  our  consciences  and 
communities....  There  is  significant  con- 
cern about  the  perception  that  the  sacred 
nature  of  the  Eucharist  could  be  trivial- 
ized and  might  be  turned  into  a  partisan 
political  battleground." 

He  warned  of  "serious  unintended 
consequences"  of  using  Communion  as 
a  weapon.  One  danger,  he  said,  is  that 
Catholic  politicians  faithful  to  church 
teaching,  who  courageously  stand  for 
moral  principles  they  believe  in,  can  be 
perceived  as  giving  in  to  pressure  from 
the  hierarchy,  while  "weak  leaders  who 
bend  to  the  political  winds. ..are  perceived 
as  courageous  resisters  of  episcopal 
authority." 

tion  should  not  present  themselves  for 
Communion.  Three-quarters  said  the 
Catholic  Church's  opposition  to  abortion 
made  no  difference  in  how  they  voted. 
Likewise,  65  percent  said  the  church's 
opposition  to  same-sex  marriage  would 
make  no  difference.  Almost  four  out  of 
five  Catholics  said  the  church's  opposi- 
tion to  the  death  penalty  would  make  no 
difference  in  how  they  voted. 
•  The  television  series  "Joan  of  Arcadia," 
"The  Bemie  Mac  Show"  and  "Little  Bill" 
each  picked  up  two  nominations  in  the 
30th  annual  Humanitas  Prize  competi- 
tion, which  honors  screenwriters  whose 
work  honestly  explores  the  complexities 
of  the  human  experience  and  sheds  light 
on  the  positive  values  of  life. 


Joe  Mantegna,  Amber  Tamblyn  and  Mary 
Steenburgen  star  in  "Joan  of  Arcadia" 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Of  Other  Things 


A  Fish  Out  of  Water 

£  Every  time  I  read,  I  feel  my 
grandmother  smiling.' 


MY  GRANDMOTHER  did 
not  pass  on  to  the  after- 
life without  leaving  me 
something.  After  a  life 
that  spanned  nearly  a 
century,  three  generations  were  on  hand 
to  send  her  off  to  her  Maker.  Her  funer- 
al was  simple  and  heartfelt,  if  a  bit  unor- 
ganized. The  priest  asked  my  aunt,  just 
before  the  procession  began,  who  would 
be  doing  the  two  readings  she  had 
selected.  It  was  decided  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  that  my  cousin,  her  son, 
was  to  read  one,  and  I  was  to  read  the 
other. 

I  am  not  a  lector.  My  husband,  sep- 
arated from  the  funeral  by  3,000  miles 
and  the  care  of  our  children,  is  a  lec- 
tor— a  gifted,  superb  lector.  But  even 
though  my  college  degree  is  in  theater,  I 
am  not  a  comfortable  presenter.  In 
truth,  I  sweat  and  shake  and  worry  when 
all  I  have  to  do  is  introduce  myself  to  a 
group.  Imagine  doing  a  reading  from 
the  Old  Testament,  cold,  in  front  of  all 
those  people! 

It  always  mystified  me,  the  way  I 
could  play  a  role  and  pretend  to  be 
someone  or  something  else  without  a 
jitter,  but  was  petrified  to  be  myself  in 
front  of  a  group.  Over  the  years,  as  a 
director  of  religious  education,  present- 
ing to  groups  of  students  has  become 
easier.  But  to  the  detriment  of  my  job 
performance,  I  have  hesitated  to  get  up 
in  front  of  my  parish  to  announce  or 
entreat  or  read.  Others  could  do  it  bet- 
ter than  I;  it  was  not  my  gift. 

Actually,  I  feared  being  judged  inad- 
equate by  others. 

But  I  couldn't  say  no  to  my  aunt, 
because  I  knew  there  was  another  reason 
I  had  been  asked:  I  was  to  be  the  token 


Valerie  schultz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
Calif.,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
America. 


good  Catholic.  My  extended  family 
knows  and  is  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
fact  that  I  work  for  the  Catholic  Church. 
They  are  Catholic  by  birth,  but  not 
exactly  fired  up  about  it.  My  cousin,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  somehow,  after 
being  brought  up  in  Catholic  schools, 
become  a  Protestant.  And  not  only  a 
Protestant,  but  a  Protestant  youth  min- 
ister. He  worked  for  a  rival  church!  In 
the  battle  of  the  religious  readers,  I  was 
to  be  the  Catholic  warrior. 

There  I  was,  armed  only  with  the 
proverbial  slingshot. 

I  took  my  seat  alongside  my  parents. 
My  dad,  newly  orphaned,  was  to  give  a 
eulogy  for  his  mother,  so  I  could  hardly 
feel  that  my  task  was  more  daunting 
than  his.  But  I  was  quaking  inside,  wait- 
ing out  the  opening  prayers  until  the 
first  reading,  hoping  it  was  not  full  of 
unpronounceable  names  and  places,  and 
that  the  type  was  big  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  my  budding  need  for  read- 
ing glasses,  which  I  had  not  brought 
with  me.  Surely  I  was  going  to  blow  this. 

But  then  I  pictured  my  grandmoth- 
er. My  grandparents  used  to  take  the 
train  from  New  Jersey  to  California  for 
well-timed  winter  visits.  Once,  when  I 
was  in  college,  they  stopped  off  in  Dallas 
to  see  me  play  Emily  in  "Our  Town." 
Emily  spends  the  last  act  of  the  play  vis- 
iting her  former  life  from  the  grave, 
struck  by  how  little  she  appreciated  the 
small  and  shining  gems  of  life  while  she 
was  alive.  After  the  play,  my  grandfadier 
enfolded  me  in  a  big,  loud,  embarrassing 
grandfather  hug,  but  my  grandmother 
held  back,  looking  for  somewhere  to 
dispose  of  the  wad  of  used  tissues  she 
was  clutching.  Not  given  to  showing 
emotion,  she  smiled  apologetically. 
Then  I  realized  she  had  been  crying, 
and  I  loved  her  for  it:  a  serious  dramatic 
actress  like  me  could  ask  for  no  greater 
praise  than  that. 


So  when  the  priest  looked  around 
for  the  first  lector,  I  went  forward  and 
bowed.  My  husband  once  told  me  that 
on  his  way  to  the  ambo,  he  asks  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  take  over.  I  prayed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  all  right,  but  it  was  my  grand- 
mother's light  that  led  me  on,  coaxing 
me  to  play  the  role  of  her  granddaugh- 
ter. The  type  was  fine,  the  lighting  was 
good,  the  microphone  was  sensitive.  I 
took  a  deep  breath,  and  read. 

I  couldn't  tell  you  now  what  I  read. 
I  believe  it  may  have  been  from  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  I  believe  it  was  meant  to 
be  comforting.  But  I  know  that  my  voice 
never  wavered,  because  my  grandmoth- 
er was  in  that  church,  willing  me  to  do 
my  best.  I  could  have  read  all  morning. 

Then  my  cousin  read.  My  hand- 
some and  charismatic  cousin,  reading 
from  St.  Paul's  first  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  knew  when  to  pause,  to 
make  eye  contact,  to  nod  knowingly.  He 
was  a  polished  preacher.  He  rocked,  as 
my  kids  would  say. 

I  secretly  wanted  the  Mass  to  bowl 
my  wayward  cousin  over,  to  draw  him 
irresistibly  back  to  the  fold,  but  it  was 
not  to  be.  The  young  priest,  to  whom 
my  grandmother  had  been  a  stranger, 
had  a  cold.  He  said  Mass  perfunctorily, 
without  beauty.  He  was  phoning  it  in.  I 
felt  growing  hostility  toward  him,  but 
had  to  concede  that  in  the  end,  he  was  a 
human  being  who  didn't  feel  well,  and  it 
wasn't  his  job  to  wow  my  cousin  with 
Catholic  pyrotechnics. 

I  also  know  that  my  grandmother 
watched  over  both  of  her  beloved  lec- 
tors that  day,  regardless  of  denomina- 
tion. My  cousin  is  about  the  work  of 
God  in  his  own  way,  as  am  I  in  mine, 
and  we  both  carry  forward  my  grand- 
mother's genes  and  spirit. 

I  am  a  lector-in-training  at  my  parish 
now.  I  feel  alternately  like  a  fish  out  of 
water  and  as  though  I  have  come  home.  I 
am  grateful  to  have  been  given  die  gift  of 
reading  aloud  clearly,  humbled  to  use 
that  gift  in  the  service  of  God.  Some  gifts 
take  a  long  time  to  mature.  Some  need 
help  from  heaven.  I  no  longer  fear  the 
harsh  judgment  of  others.  Every  time  I 
read,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I 
can  feel  my  grandmother  smiling:  it  is 
her  bequest.  Valerie  Schultz 
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Christians  in  the  Middle  East  face  troubled  times. 


Shrouded  in  Mystery 

-  BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN  - 

IN  response  TO  criticisms  of  the  mistreatment  of  Palestinian  Christians  in 
Israel  and  the  Israeli-controlled  Palestinian  Territories,  I  am  often  asked,  "Don't 
Christians  also  suffer  persecution  at  the  hands  of  Muslims  in  the  Arab  Middle 
East?"  There  is  no  simple  answer. 
Yes,  the  United  States  Commission  on  International  Religious  Freedom  lists 
Saudi  Arabia  as  "a  country  of  particular  concern"  for  "egregious  violations  of  religious 
freedom."  Guest  workers,  foreign  contract  workers  and  other  internationals  cannot  prac- 
tice their  faith  openly  there.  Worship  is  possible  only  in  embassy  compounds  and,  clan- 
destinely, in  private  homes.  It  is  illegal  to  carry  a  Bible  or  to  wear  a  cross  or  other  Christian 
symbol.  The  people  affected  number  in  die  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  picture  in  the  rest 

DREW  CHRISTIANSEN,  S.J.,  associate  editor  of  America,  is  also  counselor  for  international 
affairs  to  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  with  particular  responsibility 

for  the  Middle  East. 
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of  the  Middle  East,  especially  in  countries  with  historic 
Christian  presence,  is  mixed;  but  the  overall  trends  are  wor- 
risome. 

It  used  to  be  that  Arab  Christians  were  better  off  in  secu- 
lar countries,  even  when  their  governments  were  manifest 
tyrannies.  Baathist  Syria  and  Iraq,  for  example,  allowed  con- 
siderable freedom  for  many  Christians,  though  not  for 
Assyrians,  once  termed  Nestorians,  who  are  members  of  the 
ancient  Church  of  die  East.  They  were  persecuted  on  ethnic 
and  linguistic  grounds.  But  in  postwar  Iraq,  despite  the  pro- 
visions of  the  interim  constitution  for  religious  freedom,  all 
bets  are  off  until  a  new  political  culture  takes  hold.  As  to 
Syria,  the  New  York  Times's  veteran  Middle  East  correspon- 
dent Neil  MacFarquhar  has  reported  that  as  the  government 
attempts  to  ride  the  wave  of  Islamic  fervor,  it  has  initiated 
worrisome  support  for  fundamentalist  Muslim  madrasas. 

Though  Islam  is  the  official  religion  of  Jordan,  the 
Hashemite  kingdom  has  been  supportive  of  Christians. 
Prince  Hassan,  the  uncle  of  the  king  and  a  member  of  a  Sufi 
brotherhood,  has  been  a  consistent  patron  of  interreligious 
dialogue,  and  the  government,  including  King  Abdullah  II, 
continues  to  seek  ways  to  strengthen  the  Christian  popula- 
tion. Bishop  Salim  Sayagh,  the  Latin  patriarchal  vicar  in 
Amman,  has  said  of  his  Jordanian  flock,  "We  are  the  luckiest 
Christians  in  the  East."  Jordan,  however,  is  an  exception  to 
the  adverse  trends  in  the  rest  of  the  region. 

In  Egypt  the  government  is  secular,  but  Islam  is  the  offi- 
cial religion,  and  Christians  are  far  more  constrained. 
Churches  may  not  be  built  or  even  repaired  without  high- 
level  government  approval,  which  is  very  hard  to  obtain. 
Discrimination  in  employment  is  widespread,  and  denial  of 
police  protection  is  said  to  be  common.  Egyptian  Christians, 
however,  do  not  like  outsiders  to  meddle  in  their  problems, 
though  once  they  emigrate  Copts  are  among  the  most  vocif- 
erous activists  on  behalf  of  religious  liberty. 

Lebanon,  established  by  the  French  as  a  Christian 
foothold  in  the  Middle  East,  decades  ago  lost  its  Christian 
majority.  Though  they  make  up  a  third  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, Lebanese  Christians  are  an  even  smaller  part  of  the  total 
population  when  one  adds  in  the  more  than  one  million 
Syrian  guest  workers  and  400,000  Palestinian  refugees  to  the 
Muslim  total. 

At  the  same  time,  native  Lebanese  Muslims  and 
Christians  have  a  common  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
Lebanese  state.  The  Maronite  patriarch,  Cardinal  Nazrallah 
Pierre  Sfeir,  is  the  country's  most  vocal  spokesperson  for  the 
Lebanese  cause  and  receives  support  from  many  of  the  coun- 
try's Muslims.  After  the  Druze  leader  Walid  Jumblatt,  who 
attempted  to  drive  Christians  from  the  south  of  Lebanon 
during  the  civil  war,  praised  the  patriarch  for  a  statement  a 

(Opposite)  Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah  celebrates  Easter  Mass  at  the 
tomb  in  Jerusalem's  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  2003. 
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couple  of  years  ago,  a  political  cartoonist  depicted  him  vested 
in  bishop's  vestments. 

In  daily  life,  despite  the  Special  Assembly  for  Lebanon  of 
the  Synod  of  Bishops  and  die  initiatives  of  Pope  John  Paul  II, 
die  situation  is  less  certain.  Many  Christians  fear  their 
Muslim  neighbors,  and  some  Christian  political  factions  con- 
tinue to  nurture  antagonism  toward  their  Muslim  compatri- 
ots. As  a  result  of  political  uncertainty  and  economic  stagna- 
tion, both  Christians  and  xMuslims  emigrate,  but  because  of 
their  smaller  numbers,  the  loss  affects  the  Christians  more 
gravely. 

It  is  in  Israel  and  the  Palestinian  Territories  where  the  sit- 
uation is  most  confusing.  While  the  number  of  Israeli 
Christians  quadrupled  between  1948  and  1990  through  nat- 
ural growth,  the  Christian  population  in  Israel,  located  most- 
ly in  Galilee,  feels  under  threat.  The  five-year-long  struggle 
over  the  attempted  construction  of  the  Shehab  al-Din 
Mosque  in  Nazareth,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
Annunciation,  has  left  the  Christians  shaken  and  suspicious. 
Ostensibly  a  show  of  force  by  the  northern  ami  of  Israel's 
Islamic  Movement,  the  effort  to  build  the  mosque  was  sup- 
ported at  the  highest  levels  by  three  successive  Israeli  gov- 
ernments. It  also  embroiled  Israel's  security  services.  The 
head  of  police  for  the  Northern  District,  for  example, 
declared  publicly  diat  high-level  instructions  prevented  him 
from  intervening  for  three  days  in  1998  to  protect  Christians 
from  rioting  Muslims. 

The  al-Aqsa  intifada  has  also  muted  the  protective  role 
the  Palestinian  Authority  had  usually  shown  to  Christians. 
President  Yasir  Arafat  sometimes  seemed  effective  in  calling 
off  Muslim  militants  who  used  the  Christian  villages  of  Beit 
Jala  and  Beit  Sahour  for  attacks  on  Israeli  West  Bank  settle- 
ments, like  Gilo,  and  sometimes  not.  Newsweek's  Joshua 
Hammer,  in  A  Season  in  Bethlehem:  Unholy  War  in  a  Holy  Place, 


(2003)  showed  die  pressure  militants  in  Bethlehem  placed  on 
the  Christian  townspeople:  a  pattern  of  extortion,  theft,  kid- 
napping and  killing.  Most  of  the  pressure  came  not  from  reli- 
gious Muslim  militias  like  Hamas,  but  from  local  brigands 
turned  militia  leaders  who  were  incidentally  Muslim.  The  net 
effect  on  Bethlehem's  Christian  residents,  however,  was  the 
same:  demoralization,  insecurity  and  a  readiness  to  emigrate. 
For  reasons  of  solidarity,  Palestinian  Christians,  like 
Christians  in  Egypt,  are  reluctant  to  speak  openly  about  this 
intra-Palestinian  strife. 

Future  relations  between  Muslims  and  Christians  in  the 
Middle  East,  then,  are  quite  uncertain.  If  die  religious  liberty 
provisions  of  the  Iraqi  basic  law  are  retained  and  implement- 
ed under  a  new  constitution,  they  could  provide  a  new  model 
for  the  region.  Should  there  be  peace  between  Israelis  and 
Palestinians,  that  would  gready  improve  the  general  atmo- 
sphere not  only  in  Israel  and  Palestine,  but  in  neighboring 
countries  like  Syria  and  Lebanon.  Both  the  Holy  See  and  the 
local  hierarchies  work  at  promoting  good  relations,  but  with- 
out improvement  in  the  general  situation,  their  efforts  are 
like  seed  cast  on  rocky  soil,  hi  addition,  unless  political  lead- 
ers, in  situations  as  different  as  Syria  and  Israel,  are  willing  to 
look  beyond  their  short-term  political  interests  to  show 
respect  for  religious  minorities,  Christians  can  expect  trou- 
bled times  ahead. 

Michel  Sabbah,  the  Latin  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  has 
counseled  his  people  that  theirs  is  a  difficult  vocation  that 
stands  under  the  sign  of  the  cross.  His  Lenten  message  this 
year  recalled  the  advice  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  "Do  not 
rejoice  in  the  cross  in  time  of  peace  only,  but  hold  fast  to 
the  same  faith  in  time  of  persecution."  For  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  suffering  and  anxieties  of  Christians  throughout 
the  Middle  East  will  be  shrouded  in  the  mystery  of  the 
cross.  EN 
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Fading 
Faith 
in  Free 

Trade 

BY  ROBERT  A.  SENSER 


IN  A  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  YEAR  that 
has  evoked  controversy  about  trade,  it  is 
especially  tempting  to  cast  the  opinions 
about  the  issues  into  pro-free  trade  versus 
anti-free  trade  molds.  But  that  dichotomy 
obscures  the  real  issues  and  muddles  public  dis- 
cussion and  decision-making. 

A  little-noticed  poll  conducted  nationwide 
in  January  2004  by  the  University  of  Maryland's 
Program  on  International  Policy  Alternatives 
reveals  the  division  in  American  public  opinion 
about  major  trade  issues.  For  starters,  in  prob- 
ing the  public's  overall  views,  the  PIPA  poll  did 
not  ask  whether  people  are  for  or  against  free 
trade;  instead,  it  sought  their  opinion  on  the 
"growth  of  international  trade,"  providing  not 
two,  but  three  choices. 

Of  the  three  choices,  only  18  percent  of  respondents 
took  the  truly  "anti-free  trade"  position,  agreeing  with  the 
statement,  "I  do  not  support  the  growth  of  international 
trade  because  I  think  the  costs  will  inevitably  outweigh  the 
benefits."  The  other  two  choices  both  began  with  "I  sup- 
port the  growth  of  international  trade  in  principle,"  but 
then  branched  off  into  two  different  positions.  Only  about 
20  percent  approved  of  "the  way  the  U.S.  is  going  about 
expanding  international  trade."  Most  of  the  respondents,  53 
percent,  support  the  growth  of  international  trade  "in  prin- 
ciple" but  were  "not  satisfied  with  the  way  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment is  dealing  with  the  effects  of  trade  on  American  jobs, 
the  poor  in  other  countries,  and  the  environment." 
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a  former  labor  attache  in  the  U.S.  Foreign 
bulletin  Human   Rights  for  Workers  at 


In  short,  judging  from  this  survey,  most  Americans  sup- 
port expanding  trade  but  favor  changes  in  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's trade-related  policies.  An  indication  of  this  is  the 
approval  they  give  to  specific  trade  agreements.  About  half 
of  those  surveyed  support  the  10-year-old  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  and  its  proposed  extension  through 
the  Central  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  and  the  Free 
Trade  Area  of  the  Americas.  But  many  of  the  respondents, 
among  both  diose  who  approve  and  those  who  disapprove 
of  the  agreements,  express  concern  about  whether  those 
agreements,  and  U.S.  policy  in  general,  adequately  address  m 
human  rights  (including  worker  rights).  Nearly  three  out  of  &j 
four  respondents  held  that  "as  we  become  more  involved  | 
economically  with  another  country... we  should  be  more  \ 
concerned  about  human  rights  in  that  country."  Even  more  £ 

°  J  IS) 

respondents  (nine  out  of  ten)  said  diat  U.S.  corporations  £ 
operating  in  other  countries  should  be  expected  to  abide  by  < 
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U.S.  health  and  safety  standards  for  workers.  An  over- 
whelming 93  pe  said  that  international  trade  agree- 
ments should  require  minimum  standards  for  working  con- 
ditions and  for  environmental  protection. 

Public  opinion  alone,  of  course,  does  not  determine 
public  policy,  especially  when  trade  policy  has  two  strong 
supports:  a  firm  consensus  among  an  elite  of  policy  makers, 
des^ree-credentialed  professionals  and  other  leading  opin- 
ion-makers, including  those  in  respected  think  tanks  in 
favor  of  free  trade;  and  a  governmental  and  intergovern- 
mental structure  that  institutionalizes  that  consensus. 

In  the  United  States,  which  is  the  leading  force  in  set- 
ting and  maintaining  the  international  trade  regime,  free 
trade  has  both  of  these 
supports.  But  something 
startling  is  happening. 
First,  the  consensus  on  sa 
trade  among  elites  is  no  ./ 
longer  as  firm  as  it  used 
to  be.  Second,  while  the 
international  network  of 
trade  institutions  built 
under  that  consensus, 
from   the   U.S.  Trade 
Representative  on  up  to 
the      World  Trade 
Organization,  is  not  in 
danger,  some  of  its  poli- 
cies are  being  challenged 
as  never  before. 

Three  leading  and 
widely  respected 
economists  are  express- 
ing reservations.  One  is 
Joseph  E.  Stiglitz,  the 
eminent  economist  who 
won  the  2001  Nobel 
Prize  for  economics. 
Stiglitz  argues  in  his  lat- 
est book,  The  Roaring 
Nineties  (Norton,  2003), 
that  the  United  States 

has  mismanaged  the  global  economy.  In  a  talk  last 
November  at  the  Carnegie  Council  of  Ethics  in 
International  Affairs,  Stiglitz  expanded  on  this  charge: 

At  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  as  the 
sole  superpower  had  an  opportunity  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  reshape  the  global  economic  order,  to  try  to 
create  an  international  economic  order  based  on 
principles  like  social  justice....  But  we  lacked  a  vision. 
The  financial  and  commercial  sector  in  the  United 


States  did  have  a  vision.  They  might  not  believe  in 
government  having  an  active  role,  except  when  it 
advanced  their  interest.  The  active  role  they  pushed 
for  was  to  gain  market  access....  As  a  result  we  got 
some  very  unbalanced  trade  agreements. 

Stiglitz's  history  of  concern  over  "unbalanced"  (i.e., 
unfair)  public  policies  spans  his  career  as  both  a  scholar  and 
as  a  policy  maker.  He  served  as  a  member  and  later  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  during  the  first 
Clinton  administration  and  then  as  chief  economist  and 
senior  vice  president  of  the  World  Bank.  Seven  years  in 
Washington  gave  him  an  on-the-job  education  in  how  eco- 
nomic theories  do  not 
necessarily  advance  the 
common  good  in  prac- 
tice.    Two  important 
examples    that  Stiglitz 
often  cites  are  the  protec- 
tion of  intellectual  prop- 
erty   rights    and  the 
requirement    for  free 
movement    of  capital 
across  borders. 

Stiglitz  recognizes 
that  patents,  copyrights 
and  other  intellectual 
property  rights  need  a 
measure  of  cross-border 
protection.  But  at  the 
behest  of  drug  companies 
and  over  the  objections  of 
the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  during  Stiglitz's 
tenure  there,  U.S.  nego- 
tiators delivered  overpro- 
tection.  "Unlike  trade  lib- 
eralization, which,  at  least 
under  some  idealist  (and 
somewhat  unrealistic) 
conditions  can  make 
everyone  better  off,, 
stronger  intellectual  property  rights  typically  make  some 
better  off  (the  drug  companies)  and  many  worse  off  (those 
who  otherwise  might  have  been  able  to  purchase  the 
drugs),"  Stiglitz  writes  in  The  Roaring  Nineties. 

Stiglitz  is  especially  critical  of  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion for  launching  a  major  change  in  the  international 
development  and  trade  system  that  requires  countries  to 
remove  controls  on  the  movement  of  financial  capital  across 
borders.  He  blames  this  policy  for  promoting  global  insta- 
bility, notably  in  the  East  Asian  economic  crisis  of  the 
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1990s,  since  it  makes  developing  countries  "subject  to  both 
the  rational  and  irrational  whims  of  the  investor  communi- 
ty, to  their  irrational  exuberance  and  pessimism,"  as  he 
wrote  in  Globalization  and  Its  Discontents  (2002).  More 
recently,  in  a  New  York  Times  op-ed  piece  (Jan.  6)  titled 
"The  Broken  Promise  of  NAFTA,"  Stiglitz  warned  against 
the  plan  to  extend  Nafta 's  provision  on  capital  mobility  to 
Latin  America,  writing,  "the  International  Monetary  Fund 
has  finally  found  such  liberalization  promotes  neither 
growth  nor  stability  in  developing  countries." 

Another  top-ranked  economist,  Jagdish  Bhagwati,  while 
championing  globalization  in  his  latest  book,  In  Defense  of 
Globalization  (Oxford,  2004),  also  attacks  key  elements  of 
the  trade  consensus.  Bhagwati,  whom  the  Nobel  laureate 
Robert  Solow  calls  "our  most  powerful  and  persuasive  advo- 
cate of  free  trade,"  expresses  concerns  that,  surprisingly,  he 
shares  with  Stiglitz:  the  overprotection  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty rights  and  the  unfettered  flow  of  capital  around  the 
world. 

Although  he  praises  multinational  corporations  for  the 
good  they  are  doing,  Bhagwati,  by  way  of  significant  excep- 
tion, condemns  their  "interest-driven  lobbying"  that  caused 
the  World  Trade  Organization  to  adopt  unfair 
rules.  He  cites,  as  "a  prime  example,"  the  U.S. 
pressure  that  led  to  the  W.T.O.  agreement  on 
Trade-Related  Aspects  of  Intellectual  Property 
Rights.  "Pharmaceutical  and  software  compa- 
nies," he  says,  "muscled  their  way  into  the 
W.T.O.  and  turned  it  into  a  royalty-collection 
agency  simply  because  the  W.T.O.  can  apply 
trade  sanctions"  to  violators  of  its  rules.  Unlike 
the  legitimate  trade  responsibilities  given  the 
WTO.  at  its  founding  in  1994,  TRIPS,  in 
Bhagwati 's  view,  was  like  introducing  "cancer 
cells  into  a  healthy  body,"  by  which  he  meant 
that  it  "distorted  and  deformed  an  important  multilateral 
institution,  turning  it  away  from  its  trade  mission  and  ratio- 
nale." 

Bhagwati  has  also  been  unrelenting  in  his  attack  on  the 
pattern  of  removing  restraints  on  cross-border  capital 
mobility.  In  an  essay  tided  "The  Capital  Myth, "  first  pub- 
lished in  Foreign  Affairs  in  1998  and  now  summarized  in  his 
latest  book,  Bhagwati  argues  that  the  unfettered  flow  of  cap- 
ital around  the  world  is  "inherendy  crisis-prone."  Bhagwati 
blames  a  "power  elite  a  la  C.  Wright  Mills,"  "a  definite  net- 
work of  like-minded  luminaries  among  the  powerful  institu- 
tions— Wall  Street,  the  Treasury  Department,  the  State 
Department,  the  I.M.F.  and  the  World  Bank  most  promi- 
nent among  them"  for  promulgating  the  myth  that  the 
unfettered  flow  of  capital  is  a  good  thing.  "This  powerful 
network... is  unable  to  look  much  beyond  the  interests  of 
Wall  Street,  which  it  equates  with  the  good  of  the  world." 


Bhagwati  expresses  satisfaction  that  both  The  Economist 
and  the  I.M.F.  have  lately  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  free  cap- 
ital mobility,  although  "a  watchful  eye  over  the  Wall  Street- 
Treasury  complex  remains  a  necessity." 

Thus  two  world-renowned  economists,  Stiglitz  and 
Bhagwati,  with  very  different  perspectives  on  the  state  of 
today's  global  economy,  have  attacked  the  same  key  elements 
of  the  trade  consensus  still  embraced  by  Washington  (and 
still  being  pushed  in  current  U.S.  bilateral  and  regional  trade 
negotiations). 

Unexpectedly,  that  consensus  is  also  under  assault  from  a 
third  economist,  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  former  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  in  the  Reagan  administration  and  a  for- 
mer editor  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Roberts,  whose  long  career  in  journalism  and  govern- 
ment service  has  been  devoted  to  promoting  free  trade,  now 
holds  that  the  U.S.  commitment  to  free  trade  is  based  on  a 
"delusion"  so  serious  that  it  threatens  to  turn  the  United 
States  into  a  third  world  economy  in  20  years.  He  disclosed 
his  changed  perspective  earlier  this  year  in  three  forums:  a 
New  York  Times  op-ed  piece  ("Second  Thoughts  about 
Free  Trade,"  co-authored  with  New  York's  Democratic 


Senator  Charles  Schumer),  a  Brookings  Institution  briefing, 
and  a  Washington  Post  interview. 

"We  all  know  free  trade  is  good  for  us,"  he  told  the 
Brookings  panel.  "We've  all  learned  diis.  [But]  we  live  in  the 
delusion  that  what  is  going  on  is  free  trade.  It  is  not  free 
trade." 

Roberts  does  not  reject  the  fundamental  economic  prin- 
ciple of  "comparative  advantage"  expounded  in  1 8 1 7  by  the 
British  economist  David  Ricardo.  (The  principle  is 
explained  as  follows  by  the  W.T.O.:  "According  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparative  advantage,  the  gains  from  trade  follow 
from  allowing  an  economy  to  specialize.  For  example,  if  a 
country  is  relatively  better  at  making  wine  than  wool,  it 
makes  sense  to  put  more  resources  into  wine,  and  to  export 
some  of  the  wine  to  pay  for  imports  of  wool.")  Roberts 
argues,  however,  that  comparative  advantage  is  simply 
irrelevant;  it  doesn't  apply  today,  two  centuries  after 
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Ricardo  and  in  a  li  fferent  world.  Why  not?  Ricardo's 

theory  assumes  that  two  major  "factors  of  production" — 
labor  and  capital  (factories,  machinery) — cannot  be  moved 
off-shore;  but  today  they  can  be,  and  this  is  being  done  on 
a  massive  scale. 

"The  w  ay  it's  working  today,"  he  told  The  Washington 
Post's  Paul  Blustein,  "firms  close  facilities  here,  remove  them 
to  China,  produce  there,  and  send  the  products  back  here. 
This  is  not  the  Ricardian  case  for  free  trade."  Moreover,  now 
even  labor  effectively  moves  across  borders  as  well,  with 
Indian  radiologists  examining  U.S.  X-rays,  for  example,  and 
Chinese  software  engineers  writing  computer  codes.  As  a 
result,  insists  Roberts,  "the  case  for  free  trade — that  it  bene- 
fits all  countries- — collapses."  He  predicts  "tremendous  dis- 
locations, just  as  there  were  in  the  transformation  out  of  feu- 
dalism to  capitalism,"  because  today's  global  economy  makes 
it  possible  for  multinational  corporations,  in  their  relentless 
search  for  lower  costs  and  higher  profits,  to  shift  manufac- 
turing and  service  operations  to  populous,  labor-surplus 
countries  like  China  and  India. 

More  and  more  American  workers  now  see  that  hap- 
pening to  their  jobs.  Of  course  people  do  not  own  jobs, 
many  economists  argue;  only  capital — in  the  form  of 
investments  and  other  property,  real  and  intellectual — con- 
fers true  ownership,  the  type  that  merits  active  protection 


under  the  law.  Protecting  worker  rights  internationally  is 
called  protectionism;  protecting  property  rights  is  not.  But 
to  large  segments  of  the  American  public  this  distinction  is 
meaningless. 

U.S.  foreign  trade  and  employment  policies  have 
become  a  central  campaign  issue  in  this  year's  race  for  the 
Presidency.  Among  his  ideas  on  those  policies,  Senator 
John  Kerry  says  that  in  his  first  four  months  in  office,  he 
would  make  sure  that  all  current  and  proposed  trade  agree- 
ments have  enforceable  labor  and  environmental  standards 
(enforceable  being  the  operative  word).  For  this  measured 
proposal,  the  editors  of  The  New  Republic  accused  Kerry 
of  descending  to  protectionist  rhetoric.  They  implied  that 
with  Senator  John  Edwards  no  longer  a  candidate,  Kerry 
will  most  likely  moderate  his  position.  Or  as  other  pundits 
put  it,  he  will  move  to  a  place  they  call  the  "center,"  where 
the  trade  policy  elite,  liberal  and  conservative,  is  alive,  well 
and  powerful. 

America's  elites,  and  even  the  general  public,  are  start- 
ing to  raise  serious  questions  about  America's  free  trade 
consensus.  A  presidential  contest  should  be  a  time  during 
which  the  nation  can  have  a  spirited  and  frank  discussion 
about  the  changing  reality  of  global  trade  and  the  influ- 
ence of  U.S.  policy.  Let  us  hope  that  presidential  politics 
allows  for  such  a  discussion  in  2004. 
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Ricardo  and  in  a  vastly  different  world.  Why  not?  Rican 
theory  assumes  that  two  major  "factors  of  production 
labor  and  capital  (factories,  machinery) — cannot  be  nw 
off-shore:  bur  today  the)  can  be,  and  this  is  being  done 
a  massive  scale. 

"The  way  it's  working  today,"  he  told  The  Washing 
Post's  Paul  Blustein,  "firms  close  facilities  here,  remove  th 
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This  is  not  the  Ricardian  case  for  free  trade."  Moreover,  n 
even  labor  effectively  moves  across  borders  as  well,  v\ 
Indian  radiologists  examining  U.S.  X-rays,  for  example, ; 
Chinese  software  engineers  writing  computer  codes.  A 
result,  insists  Roberts,  "die  case  for  free  trade — that  it  be 
fits  all  countries — collapses."  He  predicts  "tremendous  i 
locations,  just  as  there  were  in  the  transformation  out  of  f 
dalism  to  capitalism,"  because  today's  global  economy  ma 
it  possible  for  multinational  corporations,  in  their  relent 
search  for  lower  costs  and  higher  profits,  to  shift  manui 
mring  and  service  operations  to  populous,  labor-surf 
countries  like  China  and  India. 

More  and  more  American  workers  now  see  that  h 
pening  to  their  jobs.  Of  course  people  do  not  own  jc 
many  economists  argue;  only  capital — in  the  form 
investments  and  other  property,  real  and  intellectual — c 
fers  true  ownership,  the  type  that  merits  active  protect 
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ABORTION 

Abortion  debate  today.  3  F  16  (Replies  36  Mr  8) 
Abortion,  faith  and  politics.  John  F.  Kavanaugh. 
6  F  16  (Replies  36  Mr  8,  45  Ap  5) 

AFRICA 

Child  soldiers  and  the  lord's  resistance  army.  Gary 
Smith.  13  Mr  29  (Replies  28  My  17) 

Eight  hundred  thousand.  3  Ap  19  (Replies  28  My 
10,  28  My  17) 

Hard  lessons  of  Kalcuma.  David  Hollenbach. 

13  F  9 

Remembering  Rwanda  1994-2004.  Mark  Raper. 

14  Ap  19  (Replies  30  My  10) 

Sudan:  a  troubled  land  seeks  peace.  Allan  Weinert. 
7Ja  5 

AMERICA  (pub.) 

America  in  the  college  classroom.  Doris  Donnelly. 
18  My  24 

James  J.  Santora.  Thomas  J.  Reese.  2  F  23  (Replies 


38  Air  15) 

Things  have  changed.  James  T.  Keane.  2  Mr  2l> 

ANDERSON,  GEORGE  M. 

Don't  kill  my  killer.  13  Mr  1 
—  Of  Many  Things  — 

Helen  Prejean.  2  Mr  22 
Imagine  peace.  2  F  9 
Little  to  show.  2  My  3 
Manhole  cover  lady.  2  Je  7 
Medical  marijuana.  2  Je  2 1 
Mother  Cabrini.  2  F  16 
Subway  homeless.  3  My  1  7 

ART 

Book  ol  lucithers.  Richard  Rohr  and  Louis  Glanz- 

man.  10  F  9 
In  memory  of  her.  James  Martin.  20  Je  7 
Manhole  cover  lady.  George  M.  .Anderson.  2  Je  7 

AUMACK,  RAYMOND  D. 

Jesuits  are  too  liberal.  2  1  My  24  (Replies  30  Je  2  1 ) 
AZAR  RUCQUOI.  ADELE 

Gate  opened,  and  it  was  golden.  22  F  23  (Replies 
30  Mr  22) 


B 


BALDOVIN,  JOHN  F. 

Presiding  at  the  liturgy  of  the  word.  15  Mr  8 

(Replies  29  Mr  22) 
Why  go  to  mass?  13  My  10  (Replies  30  My  17) 

BARRETT,  MATTHEW  J. 

Practicing  what  we  teach.  1 8  Mr  29  (Replies  44  Ap 
19,  30  Je  7) 

BARRY,  WILLIAM  A. 

"We  had  hoped."  7  Ap  12 

BAUGH,  LLOYD 

Palestinian  braveheart.  17  F  23 


Holy  communion  and  unholy  politics.  16  Je  2 1 
BERG,  THOMAS  C. 

Religious  freedom  in  the  catacombs.  17  Je  7 

BERGANT,  DIANNE 

All  vou  can  eat!  30  Je  7 

Blessings  and  curses.  31  F  9 

Chosen  to  make  a  difference.  23  J  a  5 

Dream  the  impossible  dream.  31  My  17 

Golden  Rule.  30  F  16 

Great  and  diverse  multitude.  46  Ap  19 

Hand-me-downs.  46  F  2 

Home  alone?  30  My  10 

I  believe  in  God.  39  My  24 

I  love  you;  now  change.  3 1  Ja  19 

Is  he  alive  in  us?  46  Ap  19 

Look  what  blew  into  town.  38  My  24 

Rejoice!  30  Mr  15 

Rend  your  hearts.  31  F  16 

Salvation  is  a  gift.  31  F  23 

Show  me!  3 1  Ap  1 2 

Sin  no  more!  3  1  Mr  22 

What  do  you  make  of  it?  39  Mr  8 

What  does  it  mean?  3 1  My  10 

What  does  it  mean?  3  1  Mr  29 


BEAL,  JOHN  P. 
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Allan  Weinert 
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What  happened?  46  Ap  5 

What  will  the  anointed  one  he  like?  22  Ja  5 

What's  my  line?  3 1  Je  7 

What's  new?  31  My  3 

Word  of  the  lord.  30  Ja  19 

You'll  never  believe  what  I  saw!  39  Mr  1 

BERRYMAN,  PHILLIP 

Bush  doctrine:  a  catholic  critique.  7  F  23  (Replies 

37  Mr  8,  30  Mr  22) 

BLAKE,  RICHARD  A. 

See  FILM. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Ackroyd,  Peter.  Albion:  the  origins  of  the  english 
imagination.  23  D  22  (Replies  38  Mr  1) 

Allitt,  Patrick.  Religion  in  America  since  1945. 
26F23 

Berlin,  Adele.  Jewish  study  bible.  28  Mr  15 
Bern',  Jason  and  Gerald  Renner.  Vows  of  silence: 

the  abuse  of  power  in  the  papacy  of  John 

Paul  n.  33  Ap  19  (Replies  38  My  24) 
Black,  Edwin.  War  against  the  weak:  eugenics  and 

America's  campaign  to  create  a  master  race. 

26  Mr  29 

Bokenkotter,  Thomas.  Concise  history  of  the 

catholic  church.  27  Mr  29 
Bretzke,  James  T.  Morally  complex  world. 

25 Je  21 

Brown,  Kathleen  Hope.  Lay  leaders  of  worship. 
21  My  10 

Brown,  Dan.  Da  Vinci  code.  15  D  15  (Replies 

21  Ja  5) 

Brueggemann,  Walter.  An  introduction  to  the  old 

testament.  32  Mr  15 
Cahill,  Thomas.  Sailing  the  wine-dark  sea:  why 

the  greeks  matter.  23  Mr  22 
Carroll,  James.  Secret  father:  a  novel.  16  Ja  5 
Coles,  Robert.  Bruce  Springsteen's  America. 

32  Mr  8 

Cunningham,  Lawrence  S.  Francis  of  Assisi:  per- 
forming the  gospel  of  life.  34  Ap  5 

Ehnnan,  Bart  D.  Lost  scriptures:  books  that  did 
not  make  it  into  the  new  testament.  22  D  22 
(Replies  38  Mr  1) 

Ehnnan,  Bart  D.  Lost  Christianities:  the  battles  for 
scripture  and  the  faiths  we  never  knew. 

22  D  22  (Replies  38  Mr  1) 

Elizondo,  Virgilio  P.  God  of  incredible  surprises. 
24  Ap  12" 

-    Kathleen  McChesney  on  the  Bishops'  Audit 
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Fitzgerald,  Penelope.  Afterlife:  essays  and  criti- 
cism. 24  My  3 

Ford,  Michael.  Eternal  seasons:  a  liturgical  jour- 
ney with  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen.  29  Mr  1 

France,  David.  Our  fathers:  the  secret  life  of  the 
catholic  church  in  the  age  of  scandal. 
33  Apl9 

Gaillardetz,  Richard  R.  By  what  authority?  a 

primer.  38  F  2 
Garrison,  Jim.  America  as  empire.  24  Je  21 
Gilmour,  Michael  J.  Tangled  up  in  the  bible. 

2  5  My  3 

Goldenberg,  David  M.  Curse  of  ham:  race  and 
slavery  in  early  judaism,  Christianity  and 
islam.  29  Mr  15 

Grass,  Gunter  and  Krishna  Winston.  Crabwalk. 
25F23 

Greeley,  Andrew  M.  Priests:  a  calling  in  crisis. 
38  Ap5 

Guzman,  Ana  Amalia  and  Ma.  Power  of  love:  my 
experiences  in  a  U.S.  immigration  jail. 
27  My  3 

Hallowell,  Janis.  Annunciation  of  Francesca 

Dunn.  37  Ap  19 
Harrelson,  Walter  J.  New  interpreter's  study 

bible.  28  Mr  15 
Harrison,  Kathryn.  Saint  Therese  of  Lisieux. 

24  D  22  (Replies  38  Mr  1) 
Hazzard,  Shirley.  The  great  fire.  19  Ja  19 
Hertzberg,  Arthur.  Fate  of  zionism.  2 1  D  8 

(Replies  38  Mr  1) 
Hoge,  Dean  R.  and  Jacqueline  E.  Wenger.  Evolv- 
ing visions  of  the  priesthood.  26  F  9 
Huston,  Paula.  Holy  way:  practices  for  a  simple 

life.  26  Mr  1 
Jones,  Arthur.  Pierre  Toussaint:  a  biography. 

24  F  9 

Kalu,  Anthonia  C.  Broken  lives  and  other  stories. 
24F23 

Kasper,  Walter  Cardinal  and  Brian  McNeil.  Lead- 
ership in  the  church:  how  traditional  rules 
can  serve.  18  Ja  19 

Katz,  Robert.  Battle  for  Rome.  15  Ja  5 

Kelly,  Joseph  F.  Responding  to  evil.  19  Ja  5 

Kennedy,  Eugene.  Cardinal  Bernardin's  stations 
of  the  cross.  20  F  16  (Replies  38  Mr  15) 

Khadra,  Yasmina  and  John  Cullen.  Swallows  of 
Kabul.  29  My  24 

Kiely,  Benedict.  The  collected  stories  of  Benedict 
Kiely.  23  Je  7 

King,  Dean.  Skeletons  on  the  Zahara.  26  Je  21 

LeDuff,  Charlie.  Work  and  other  sins:  life  in  New 
York  City  and  thereabouts.  27  My  24 

Lerner,  Michael.  Healing  Israel/Palestine.  21  D  8 
(Replies  38  Mr  1) 

Marquez,  Gabriel  Garcia  and  Edith  Grossman. 
Living  to  tell  the  tale.  25  Mr  29 

Matera,  FrankJ.  2  corinthians:  a  commentary. 
30Mr  15 

May,  Gerald  G.  Dark  night  of  the  soul:  a  psychia- 
trist explores.  28  Mr  1 

Murphy,  Catherine  M.John  the  baptist.  30  Mr  15 

Neumark,  Heidi  B.  Breathing  space:  a  spiritual 
journey.  19  F  16 

Nickelsburg,  George  W.  E.  Ancient  Judaism  and 
christian  origins.  29  Mr  15 

Oakley,  Francis  and  Bruce  Russet.  Governance, 
accountability,  and  the  future  of  the  catholic 
church.  36  F  2 

Oppenheimer,  Mark.  Knocking  on  heaven's  door. 
20  My  10 

Osgood,  Charles.  Defending  Baltimore  against 


enemy  attack.  32  Ap  5 
Peters,  F.  E.  Monotheists:  jews,  christians,  and 
muslims  in  conflict  and  competition. 
25  Ap  12 

Putnam,  Robert  D.  and  Lew.  Better  together: 

restoring  the  American  community.  31  Mr  8 

Russert,  Tim.  Big  Russ  &  me.  22  Je  7 

Schlesinger,  Stephen  C.  Act  of  creation:  the  found- 
ing of  the  united  nations.  33  Mr  8 

Schwartz,  Lynne  Sharon.  Referred  pain  and  other 
stories.  35  Ap  5 

Schwebel,  Lisa  J.  Apparitions,  healings  and  weep- 
ing madonnas.  24  My  17  (Replies  30  Je  7) 

St.  John,  David.  Face:  a  novella  in  verse.  23  My  10 

Steinfels,  Margaret  O'Brien.  American  catholics 
and  civic  engagement.  2  3  My  1 7 

Sullivan,  Randall.  Miracle  detective.  24  My  17 
(Replies  30Je  7) 

Wasserstein,  Bernard.  Israelis  and  Palestinians. 
21  D  8  (Replies  38  Mr  1) 

Waters,  Brent  and  Ronald.  God  and  the  embryo. 
25  Mr  22 

Wolff,  Tobias.  Old  school.  24  Mr  22 

Wolff,  Geoffrey.  The  art  of  burning  bridges:  a  life 

of  John  O'Hara.  22  F  16 
Wood,  Elisabeth  Jean.  Insurgent  collective  action 

and  civil  war  in  El  Salvador.  36  Ap  19 
Wren,  Christopher  S.  Walking  to  Vermont. 

33  Ap5 

Wright,  Jonathan.  God's  soldiers.  26  My  24 
BOOKS  AND  READING 

Apply  your  whole  self:  new  books  on  the  bible. 
Daniel  J.  Harrington.  28  Mr  15 

BURKE,  RAYMOND  L. 

Prophecy  tor  justice.  1 1  Je  2 1 


CD 


CALIFANO  JR.,  JOSEPH  A. 

Caught  between  God  and  Caesar.  8  Je  2 1 

CANON  LAW 

Holy  communion  and  unholy  politics.  John  P. 

Beal.  16Je  21 
Rights  of  accused  priests.  Avery  Dulles.  19  Je  21 
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Bad  day  for  the  bishops.  Andrew  M.  Greeley. 

8  Mr  22  (Replies  45  Ap  5, 43  Ap  19) 
Can  the  church  learn  from  wal-mart?  Frederick 

W.Gluck.  12  My  17 
Catholics  and  politics  2004.  3  My  24  (Replies 

30  Je  21) 

Fraternal  correction.  3  Mr  15  (Replies  30  Ap  12) 
"Good  news"  stories.  Drew  Christiansen.  2  My  1 0 
I  Iabits  die  slowly.  Joseph  V  (  VI  laic.  2  \p  5 
New  steps  to  protect  the  children.  Kathleen 
McChesney.  8  F  9  (Replies  38  Mr  15) 
Prophecy  for  justice.  Raymond  L.  Burke.  1 1  Je  21 
Restoring  trust.  3  F  2  (Replies  30  F  16,  29  Ap  12) 
Rights  of  accused  priests.  Avery  Dulles.  19  Je  21 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH— HISTORY 

.After  the  earthquake.  Thomas  G.  Plante.  1 1  Ja  5 

(Replies  29  Ja  19) 
Catholics  and  candidates.  Matt  Malone.  7  My  17 

(Replies  29  Je  21) 
Children  of  the  council.  Andrew  M.  Greeley. 

8Je7 

Council's  call.  Nathan  D.  Mitchell.  8  Ja  19 

(Replies  46  F  2,  30F23) 
Movie,  a  mystic,  a  spiritual  tradition.  John  W. 

O'Malley.  9  Mr  15  (Replies  28  Mr  22, 

30  Mr  29) 

Religious  decline  in  Europe?  Andrew  M.  Greeley. 
^  16  Mr  1 

Things  have  changed.  James  T.  Keane.  2  Mr  29 
Thursdays  with  Rahner.  Kevin  O'Brien.  8  My  3 
(Replies  29  Je  7) 

CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 

America  in  the  college  classroom.  Doris  Donnelly. 
18  My  24 

Seminaries  and  the  sexual  abuse  crisis.  Katanna  M. 
Schuth.  16  Mr  22  (Replies  45  Ap  5,  43  Ap  19) 

CATHOLIC-JEWISH  RELATIONS 

After  the  maelstrom.  Eugene  J.  Fisher.  12  Ap  5 
Dangerous  fiction.  Philip  A.  Cunningham.  8  Ap  5 

CHINA 

Meeting  father  Zhang.  Emily  Wu.  22  Ap  12 

CHIRAYATH,  VERGHESE  J. 

Immigration  president?  6  My  24 

CHRISTIAN-JEWISH  RELATIONS 

Bible,  the  jews  and  the  passion.  Eugene  J.  Fisher. 

7  F  16  (Replies  36  Mr  8) 
Blocks  in  the  road:  an  interview  with  David-Maria 

A.Jaeger.  Drew  Christiansen.  10  F  16 
Greatest  jew.  John  W.  Donohue.  2  Mr  15  (Replies 

30  Mr  29) 

Passion  of  the  christ.  John  W.  Donohue.  2  Ap  19 
(Replies  28  My  10,  28  My  17) 

CHRISTIANSEN,  DREW 

Blocks  in  the  road:  an  interview  with  David-Maria 

A.  Jaeger.  10  F  16 

—  Of  Many  Things  — 
Beautiful  honor.  2  My  24  (Replies  28  Je  21) 
"Good  news"  stories.  2  My  1 0 
Interior  journey.  2  Ap  12  (Replies  30  My  3) 

COCOZZA,  CHRISTOPHER  R. 

Paying  the  piper.  7  Mr  29  (Replies  30  Je  7) 

COLEMAN,  GERALD  D. 

Take  and  eat:  morality  and  medically  assisted 


feeding.  16  Ap  5  (Replies  28  My  17) 
CONNELL,  MARTIN 

Words  without  flesh:  the  internet  as  the  medium 
of  an  old  heresy.  22  Ap  5 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT 

Don't  kill  my  killer.  George  M.  Anderson. 
13  Mr  1 

I  lelcn  Prejean.  <  icorgc  \1.  Anderson.  2  Mr  22 
Mentally  ill  prisoners.  3  F  9  (Replies  38  Mr  1  5  ) 

CROSBY,  MICHAEL  H. 

Against  tobacco,  for  life.  19  My  17 

CULTURE 

Hispanic  ecumenism.  Kenneth  G.  Davis.  22  Ap  19 

(Replies  30  My  10) 
Jihadists  of  Luton.  Terry  Golway.  7  Je  7 
Lent  of  the  passion.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  6  Ap  12 
Manhole  cover  lady.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Je  7 
Religious  decline  in  Europe?  Andrew  M.  Greeley. 

16  Mr  1 

Return  of  the  know-nothings.  Terry  Golway. 

6  Mr  29  (Replies  44  Ap  5) 
Unsportsmanlike  conduct.  Terry  Golway.  6  Mr  1 
You  are  that  temple.  Valerie  Schultz.  6  Mr  22 

CUNNINGHAM,  LAWRENCE  S. 

United  in  happiness.  10  F  23  (Replies  36  Mr  8) 

CUNNINGHAM,  PHILIP  A. 

Dangerous  fiction.  8  Ap  5 

DAVIS,  KENNETH  G. 

Hispanic  ecumenism.  22  Ap  19  (Replies  30  My  10) 
DEATH  AND  DYING 

Artificial  feeding.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  7  Je  21 
Cherishing  the  time  of  our  lives.  Ellen  Rufft.  7  F  9 
Must  we  preserve  life?  Ronald  Hamel  and  Mchael 

Panicola.  6  Ap  19  (Replies  29  My  17,  29Je  7) 
Take  and  eat:  morality  and  medically  assisted 

feeding.  Gerald  D.  Coleman.  16  Ap  5 

(Replies  28  My  17) 

DEATH  PENALTY 

Don't  kill  my  killer.  George  M.  Anderson. 
13  Mr! 

Helen  Prejean.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Mr  22 


DeGROCCO,  JOSEPH 

Ministry  of  the  deacon.  19  Mr  22  (Replies  30  Ap 
12,43  Ap  19,  30  My  17) 

DONNELLY,  DORIS 

Anerica  in  the  college  classroom.  18  My  24 

DONOHUE,  JOHN  W. 

Greatest  jew.  2  Mr  15  (Replies  30  Mr  29) 
Passion  of  the  christ.  2  Ap  19  (Replies  28  My  10, 

28  My  17) 

Voice  of  good  sense.  2  Ja  5  (Replies  45  F  2,  29  F  9) 
DUGGAN,  ROBERT  D. 

Good  liturgy:  the  assembly.  8  Mr  1  (Replies  30  Mr 
22,  29  Mr  29,  30  Ap  12) 

DULLES,  AVERY 

|<  ihn  Paul  II  and  the  mystery  of  the  human  per- 
son. 10  F2  (Replies  31  F  16) 
Rights  of  accused  priests.  1 9  Je  21 

EF  

ECONOMICS 

Building  change.  Mark  Hallinan.  12  Mr  8 
Can  the  church  learn  from  wal-mart?  Frederick 

W.  Gluck.  12  My  17 
Election  year  economies.  John  F.  Kavanaugh. 

8  Mr  15  (Replies  29  My  17) 
Food,  shelter  or  medicine?  3  Mr  29  (Replies 

29  My  3) 

Free  trade's  losers.  Terry  Golway.  8  F  2  (Replies 

30  F  23,  34  Mr  1,28  Mr  22) 
Imbalance  ot  power.  Cesar  Ferrari  and  Carlos 

Novoa.  20  Mr  1  (Replies  44  Ap  5,  30  My  3) 
Malaria.  3  My  10 

Numbers  count.  3  F  23  (Replies  29  Ap  12) 
Paying  the  piper.  Christopher  R.  Cocozza.  7  Mr 

29  (Replies  30  Je  7) 
Practicing  what  we  teach.  Matthew  J.  Barrett. 

18  Mr  29  (Replies  44  Ap  19,  30  Je  7) 
Trading  jobs.  3  Ap  5  (Replies  29  My  3,  36  My  24) 

ECUMENISM 

Catholic  among  the  amish.  Brian  Pinter.  19  F  9 
1  lispanic  ecumenism.  Kenneth  G.  Davis.  22  Ap  19 
(Replies  30  My  10) 

EDUCATION 

Epiphany.  James  Martin.  2  Ja  19 
Fifty  years  of  progress.  3  My  1 7 
School  question.  3  Mr  22 

ENVIRONMENT 

Environmental  justice:  a  cadiolic  voice.  Walter  F. 
Grazer.  12  Ja  19  (Replies  30  F  9,  30  F  16) 

EUROPE 

Germany's  unwelcome  guests.  Paul  J.  Fitzgerald. 
16My  17 

Religious  decline  in  Europe?  Andrew  M.  Greeley. 
16  Mr  1 

EVANGELIZATION 

Church-ianity  and  christ-ianity.  John  C.  Haughey. 
8  My  24 

Do  we  need  a  new(er)  apologetics?  Richard  R. 
Gaillardetz.  26  F  2  (Replies  29  F  16,  30  F  23, 
34  Mr  1) 
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FAITH 

Thanking  God  for  ordinar)  ti  ne.  Lorraine  V. 
Murray.  6  F  23 

FAMILY  LIFE 

Catholic  among  the  amish.  Brian  Pinter.  19  F  9 
Debates  and  divisions.  3  Mr  1  (Replies  38  Mr  15, 
28  Mr  22) 

Marriage  debate:  more  than  a  gay  issue.  Michael  J. 

McManus.  16  F  9  (Replies  35  Mr  1) 
Mortal  flesh.  Valerie  Schultz.  24  Mr  1  (Replies  45 

Ap  5) 

Remembering  first  communion.  Carole  Garibaldi 

Rogers.  18  My  10 
Thanking  God  for  ordinary  time.  Lorraine  V. 

Murray.  6  F  23 
Threat  of  same-sex  marriage.  Robert  Sokolowslri. 

I2Je7 

FERRARI,  CESAR 

Imbalance  of  power.  20  Mr  1  (Replies  44  Ap  5, 

30  My  3) 

FILM 

Call  of  the  king.  Richard  A.  Blake.  34  F  2 
Lovers  in  the  ruins.  Richard  A.  Blake.  22  F  9 
Mel  o'drama.  Richard  A.  Blake.  22  Mr  15  (Replies 
30  Mr  30,  45  Ap  19) 
—  Single  Works  — 
Cold  mountain.  22  F  9 

Lord  of  the  rings:  the  return  of  the  king.  34  F  2 
Passion  of  the  christ.  22  Mr  15  (Replies  30  Mr  30, 
45  \p  19) 

 .  Lloyd  Baugh.  17  F  23 

— .  Philip  A.  Cunningham.  8  Ap  5 
— .John  W.  Donohue.  2  Mr  15  (Replies 
30  Mr  29) 

— .  John  W.  Donohue.  2  Ap  19  (Replies 
28  My  10, 28  My  17) 

— .  Eugene  J.  Fisher.  7  F  16  (Replies  36 
Mr  8) 

 .  Eugene  J.  Fisher.  12  Ap  5 

 .  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  6  Ap  12 

 .James  Martin.  2  Mr  8  (Replies  28  Mr 

22,  30  Mr  29, 44  Ap  5) 

 .John  W.  O'Malley.  9  Mr  15  (Replies 

"  28  Mr  22,  30  Mr  29 


FISHER,  EUGENE  J. 

After  the  maelstrom.  12  Ap  5 

Bible,  the  jews  and  the  passion.  7  F  16  (Replies 


36  Mr  8) 

FITZGERALD,  PAUL  J. 

Germany's  unwelcome  guests.  16  My  17 

GH 

GAILLARDETZ,  RICHARD  R. 

Do  we  need  a  new(er)  apologetics?  26  F  2  (Replies 
29  F  16,  30  F  23,  34  Mr  1) 

GENOCIDE 

Eight  hundred  thousand.  3  Ap  19  (Replies  28  My 

10,  28  My  17) 
Remembering  Rwanda  1994-2004.  Mark  Raper. 

14  Ap  19  (Replies  30  My  10) 

GILLESPIE,  JOHN 

New  beginnings  curriculum  kit.  22  My  17 

GLANZMAN,  LOUIS 

Book  of  brothers.  10  F  9 

GLUCK,  FREDERICK  W. 

Can  the  church  learn  from  wal-mart?  12  My  17 
Crisis  management  in  the  church.  7  D  1  (Replies 
23Ja5) 

GOLWAY,  TERRY 

Free  trade's  losers.  8  F  2  (Replies  30  F  23,  34  Mr 

1,  28  Mr  22) 
Jihadists  of  Luton.  7  Je  7 
Phoning  the  bullpen.  7  My  3 
Return  of  the  know-nothings.  6  Mr  29  (Replies 

44  Ap  5) 
Unsportsmanlike  conduct.  6  Mr  1 

GRAZER,  WALTER  F. 

Environmental  justice:  a  catholic  voice.  12  Ja  19 
(Replies  30  F  9, 30  F  16) 

GREELEY,  ANDREW  M. 

Bad  day  for  the  bishops.  8  Mr  22  (Replies  45  Ap  5, 

43  Ap  19) 
Children  of  the  council.  8  Je  7 
Religious  decline  in  Europe?  16  Mr  1 

HALLINAN,  MARK 

Building  change.  12  Mr  8 

HAMEL,  RONALD 

Must  we  preserve  life?  6  Ap  19  (Replies  29  Mv  17, 
29  Je  7) 

HANSEN,  RON 

School  of  the  heart:  toward  a  healthy  spirituality' 
of  aging.  13  F  16  (Replies  29  Mr  29) 

HARRINGTON,  DANIEL  J. 

Apply  your  whole  self:  new  books  on  the  bible. 
28  Mr  15 

HASCHKA,  DAVID 

Liturgical  differences.  6  My  10 

HAUGHEY,  JOHN  C. 

Church-ianity  and  christ-ianity.  8  My  24 

HEALTH  CARE 

Against  tobacco,  for  life.  Michael  H.  Crosby. 


19  My  17 

Artificial  feeding.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  7  Je  21 
Election  year  economies.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  8 

Mr  15  (Replies  29  My  17) 
Food  for  Terri  Schiavo.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  8  N 

24  (Replies  2  5  Ja  19) 
Little  to  show.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  My  3 
Malaria.  3  My  10 

Medical  marijuana.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Je  2 1 
Mentally  ill  prisoners.  3  F  9  (Replies  28  Mr  15) 
Mortal  flesh.  Valerie  Schultz.  24  Mr  1  (Replies  45 
Ap  5) 

Must  we  preserve  life?  Ronald  Hamel  and  Michael 

Panicola.  6  Ap  19  (Replies  29  My  17,  29  Je  7) 
Standing  with  pregnant  students.  Angela  Senan- 

der.  14  My  24  (Replies  29  Je  21) 
Take  and  eat:  morality  and  medically  assisted 

feeding.  <  ierald  I  ).  (  ,i  ileman.  1  6  \p  ^~ 

(Replies  28  My  17) 

HIPSKIND,  J.  TIMOTHY 

Why  did  he  do  it?  18  Ap  12  (Replies  29  My  10) 

HOLLENBACH,  DAVID 

I  lard  lessons  of  Kakuma.  13  F  9 

HOMELESSNESS 

Building  change.  Mark  Hallinan.  12  Mr  8 

Gate  opened,  and  it  was  golden.  Adele  Azar-Ruc- 

quoi.  22  F  23  (Replies  30  Mr  22) 
Imagine  peace.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  F  9 
Subway  homeless.  George  M.  Anderson.  3  My  17 

D_  

IMMIGRATION 

All  too  common  name.  Claudia  Rodriguez.  6  Ap  5 
Germany's  unwelcome  guests.  Paul  J.  Fitzgerald. 
16My  17 

Immigration  president?  VenjheseJ.  Chiravath.  6 
My  24 

Immigration  reform  and  the  Bush  proposal. 

3  Mr  8 

Return  of  the  know-nothings.  Terry  Golway. 
6  Mr  29  (Replies  44  Ap  5) 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Bad  bet.  3  My  3  (Replies  30  My  17,  29  Je  7) 
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Blocks  in  the  road:  an  interview  with  David-Maria 
A.  Jaeger.  Drew  Christiansen.  10  F  16 

Bush  doctrine:  a  catholic  critique.  Phillip  Berry- 
man.  7  F  23  (Replies  37  Mr  8, 30  Mr  22)' 

Free  trade's  losers.  Terry  Golway.  8  F  2  (Replies 
30F23,34Mr  l,28Mr22) 

Imbalance  of  power.  Cesar  Ferrari  and  Carlos 
Novoa.  20  Mr  1  (Replies  44  Ap  5, 30  My  3) 

Respecting  international  law.  3  Ja  19  (Replies  30  F 
9,  30  F  23) 

Trading  jobs.  3  Ap  5  (Replies  29  My  3,  36  My  24) 
ISLAM 

Jihadists  of  Luton.  Terry  Golway.  7  Je  7 
Sudan:  a  troubled  land  seeks  peace.  Allan  Weinert. 
7Ja  5 

ISRAEL 

Bad  bet.  3  My  3  (Replies  30  My  17,  29  Je  7) 
Blocks  in  the  road:  an  interview  with  David-Maria 

A.  Jaeger.  Drew  Christiansen.  10  F  16 
Interior  journey.  Drew  Christiansen.  2  Ap  12 

(Replies  30  My  3) 
Occupational  hazard.  Angie  O'Gorman.  19  My  3 

JABUSCH,  WILLARD  F. 

Father  has  an  accent.  16  F  16  (Replies  38  Mr  8, 
38  Mr  15) 

JAEGER,  DAVID-MARIA  A. 

Blocks  in  the  road:  an  interview  with  David-Maria 
A.Jaeger.  Drew  Christiansen.  10  F  16 

JOHN  PAUL  II 

John  Paul  II  and  the  mystery  of  the  human  per- 
son. Avery  Dulles.  10  F  2  (Replies  31  F  16) 

Respecting  international  law.  3  Ja  19  (Replies  30  F 
9,  30  F  23) 

JUSTICE 

Another  easter  statistic.  Jens  Soering.  21  Ap  12 
Environmental  justice:  a  catholic  voice.  Walter  F. 

Grazer.  12Ja  19  (Replies  30  F  9,  30  F  16) 
Religious  freedom  in  the  catacombs.  Thomas  C. 

^Berg.  17  Je  7 
Voice  of  good  sense.  John  W.  Donohue.  2  fa  5 

(Replies  45  F2,~29F9) 

JUSTICE  AND  PEACE 

"Good  news"  stories.  Drew  Christiansen.  2  My  10 

KL  

KAVANAUGH,  JOHN  F. 

Abortion,  faith  and  politics.  6  F  16  (Replies  36  Mr 

8,  45  Ap  5) 
Artificial  feeding.  7  Je  2 1 
Election  year  economies.  8  Mr  15  (Replies 

29  My  17) 

Election  year  tug  of  war.  7  Ja  19  (Replies  29  F  16) 
Food  for  Terri  Schiavo.  8  N  24  (Replies  25  Ja  19) 
Lent  of  the  passion.  6  Ap  1 2 
Voting  conscience.  6  My  17  (Replies  30  Je  7) 

KEANE,  JAMES  T. 

Things  have  changed.  2  Mr  29 

KELLEHER,  MARGARET  MARY 

Alinisters  of  communion.  26  Ap  19 


KISSING.  STEVEN  M. 

Day  of  reckoning.  6  Mr  8 

LAITY 

Glorious  paradox.  David  Nantais.  18  Ap  19 
Real  agenda.  Robert  M.  Rowden.  13  F  23  (Replies 
44  Ap  5,45  Ap  19) 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Electing  for  hope:  good  news  from  Guatemala. 
Charles  A.  Reilly.  16  My  3 

LAW 

Christians  in  die  world.  3  Je  2 1 
Respecting  international  law.  3  Ja  19  (Replies  30  F 
9,  30  F  23) 

Voice  of  good  sense.  John  YV.  Donohue.  2  Ja  5 
(Replies  45  F2.29F9) 

LIN  DELL,  KATHY  A. 

Ministry  of  the  parish  liturgy  committee.  2S  \p  i 
LITERATURE 

Beautiful  honor.  Drew  Christiansen.  2  Mv  24 
(Replies  28  Je  21) 

LITURGY 

Celebratini;  'Vood  liturgy."  Nathan  D.  Mitchell. 
8  My  10 

(iood  liturgy:  the  assembly.  Robert  D.  Du<wan.  S 
Mr  1  (Replies  30  Mr  22,  29  Mr  29,  30  Ap  12) 
Liturgical  differences.  David  Haschka.  6  Mv  10 
Ministers  of  communion.  Margaret  Mary  Kelleher. 
26  Ap  19 

Ministry  of  hospitality.  Thomas  Richstatter.  12  My  3 


Ministry  of  the  deacon.  Joseph  DeGrocco.  19  Mr 
22  (Replies  30  Ap  12,  43  Ap  19,  30  My  17) 

Ministry  of  the  lector.  James  M.  Schellman. 
21  Mr  29 

\linistn  of  the  parish  liturg\  committee.  Kath)  V 

Lindell.  28  Ap  5 
Music  ministry.  J.  Michael  McMahon.  13  Ap  1 2 
Old  chestnut.  James  Martin.  2  F  2 
Presiding  at  the  liturgy  of  the  word.  John  F.  Bal- 

dovin.  1 5  Mr  8  (Replies  29  Mr  22) 
Presiding  at  the  liturgy  of  the  eucharist.  Keith  F. 

Pecklers.  15  Mr  15  (Replies  29  Ap  12) 
Why  go  to  mass?  John  F.  Baldovin.  1 3  My  10 
'  (Replies  30  My  17) 

MN 

MALDARI,  DONALD  C. 

Triumph  of  the  cross.  8  Mr  8  (Replies  30  Mr  29, 
30  Ap  12) 

MALONE,  MATT 

Catholics  and  candidates.  7  My  17  (Replies 
29Je21) 

MARRIAGE 

Debates  and  divisions.  3  Mr  1  (Replies  38  Mr  15, 
28  Mr  22) 

Gate  opened,  and  it  was  golden.  Adele  Azar- 
Rucquoi.  22  F  23  (Replies  30  Mr  22) 

Marriage  debate:  more  than  a  ga\  issue.  Michael  J. 
McManus.  16  F  9  (Replies  35  Mr  1) 

Threat  of  same-sex  marriage.  Robert  Sokolowski. 
12  Je  7 

MARTIN.  JAMES 

In  memory  of  her.  20  Je  7 

Sex — and  reality — in  the  city.  17  F  16  (Replies 

37  Mr  8)  ' 

—  Of  Many  Things  — 

Calvary  .  2  Mr  8  (Replies  28  Mr  22,  30  Mr  29, 

44  Ap  5) 
Epiphany.  2  Ja  19 
Old  chestnut.  2  F  2 

McCarthy,  thomas  j. 

Gift  of  waiting.  6Ja  5  (Replies  46  F  2) 
Wishful  thinking.  6  D  1  (Replies  22  Ja  5) 

McCHESNEY,  KATHLEEN 

New  steps  to  protect  the  children.  8  F  9  (Replies 

38  Mr  15) 

McMAHON,  J.  MICHAEL 

Music  ministry.  13  Ap  12 
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McMANUS,  MICHAEL  J. 

Marriage  debate:  more  than  a  gay  issue.  16  F  9 
(Replies  35  Mr  1) 

MEDIA 

Feeling  the  pain.  Raj  mond  A.  Schroth.  10  My  24 
New  beginnings  curriculum  kit.  John  Gillespie. 

22  My  17 

MITCHELL,  NATHAN  D. 

Celebrating  "good  liturgy."  8  My  10 
Council's  call.  8Ja     (Replies  46  F  2, 30  F  23) 

MORALITY 

Abortion  debate  today.  3  F  16  (Replies  36  Mr  8) 
Building  change.  Mark  Hallinan.  12  Mr  8 
Bush  doctrine:  a  catholic  critique.  Phillip  Bern  - 
man.  7  F  23  (Replies  37  Mr  8, 30  Mr  22) 
Christians  in  the  world.  3  Je  2 1 
Debates  and  divisions.  3  Mr  1  (Replies  38  Mr  15, 
28  Mr  22) 

Fire  forward,  voyagers?  3  Ja  5  (Replies  45  F  2) 
Feeling  the  pain.  Raymond  A.  Schroth.  10  My  24 
Holy  communion  and  unholy  politics.  John  P. 

Beal.  16  Je  21 
Marriage  debate:  more  than  a  gay  issue.  Michael  J. 

McManus.  16  F  9  (Replies  35  Mr  1) 
Must  we  preserve  lite?  Ronald  Hamel  and  Michael 

Panicola.  6  Ap  19  (Replies  29  My  17,  29  Je  7) 
Prophecy  for  justice.  Raymond  L.  Burke.  1 1  Je  21 
Take  and  eat:  morality  and  medically  assisted 

feeding.  Gerald  D.  Coleman.  16  Ap  5 

(Replies  28  My  17) 
Threat  ot  same-sex  marriage.  Robert  Sokolowski. 

12Je7 

See  also  KAVANAUGH,  JOHN  F. 

MURRAY,  LORRAINE  V. 

Thanking  God  for  ordinary  time.  6  F  23 

NANTAIS,  DAVID 

Glorious  paradox.  18  Ap  19 

NOVOA,  CARLOS 

Imbalance  of  pow  er.  20  Mr  1  (Replies  44  Ap  5,  30 
Mv  3) 

OP  

O'BRIEN,  KEVIN 

Thursdays  with  Rahner.  8  My  3  (Replies  29  Je  7) 

O'COLLINS,  GERALD 

Second  Adam.  10  Ap  12 

O'GORMAN,  ANGIE 

Occup  irional  hazard.  19  My  3 

O'HARE,  JOSEPH  A. 

Habits  die  slowly.  2  Ap  5 

War  president.  2  Air  1  (Replies  28  Mr  22) 

CM  ALLEY,  JOHN  W. 

Movie,  a  mystic,  a  spiritual  tradition.  9  Mr  15 
(Replies  28  Mr  22, 30  Mr  29) 

PANICOLA,  MICHAEL 

xMust  we  preserve  life?  6  Ap  19  (Replies  29  My  17, 
29Je7) 


Jesuit  Education  &  Ignatian  Spirituality 


PARISH  LIFE 

Celebrating  "good  liturgy."  Nathan  D.  Mitchell.  8 
My  10 

( children  of  the  council.  Andrew  M.  Greeley.  8  Je  7 
Father  has  an  accent.  Willard  F.  Jabusch.  16  F  16 

(Replies  38  Mr  8,  3 8  Mr  15) 
Good  liturgy:  die  assembly.  Robert  D.  Duggan.  8 

Mr  1  (Replies  30  Mr  22,  29  Mr  29,  30  Ap  12) 
Liturgical  differences.  David  Haschka.  6  My  10 
Ministers  of  communion.  Margaret  Mary  Kelleher. 

26  Ap  19 

Ministry  of  hospitality.  Thomas  Richstatter. 
12  My  3 

Ministry  of  the  deacon.  Joseph  DeGrocco.  19  Mr 
22  (Replies  30  Ap  12, 43  Ap  19,  30  My  17) 

Ministry  of  the  lector.  James  M.  Schellman.  2 1 
Mr  29 

.Ministry  of  the  parish  liturgy  committee.  Kathy  A. 

Liridell.  28Ap5 
Music  ministry.  J.  Michael  McAlahon.  13  Ap  12 
New  beginnings  curriculum  kit.  John  Gillespie. 

22  My  17 

Practicing  what  we  teach.  Matthew  J.  Barrett.  18 
Mr  29  (Replies  44  Ap  19,  30  Je  7) 

Presiding  at  the  limrgv  of  the  word.  John  F  Bal- 
dwin. 15  Mr  8  (Replies  29  Mr  22) 

Presiding  at  the  liturgy  of  the  eucharist.  Keith  F. 
Pecklers.  1 5  Mr"  1 5  (Replies  29  Ap  1 2 ) 

Why  go  to  mass?  John  F.  Baldovin.  1 3  My  10 
(Replies  30  My  17) 

PECKLERS,  KEITH  F. 

Presiding  at  the  liturgy  of  the  eucharist.  1 5  Mr  1 5 
(Replies  29  Ap  12) 

PHILOSOPHY 

Gift  of  waiting.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy.  6  Ja  5 
(Replies  46  F  2) 

PINTER,  BRIAN 

Catholic  among  the  amish.  19  F  9 
PLANTE,  THOMAS  G. 

After  the  earthquake.  1 1  Ja  5  (Replies  29  Ja  19) 
Another  aftershock.  10  Mr  22  (Replies  45  Ap  5, 

43  Ap  19) 
POEMS 

Daniels,  Kate.  Hatching.  24  My  10 

Fister,  Mary.  For  the  feast  of  the  epiphany.  18  Ja  5 


Gibbs,  Thomas.  Woman  favored  highly.  12  Mr  22 
O'Donnell,  Dennis.  What  I  pray  for.  16  F  23 
Srubas,  Rachel  M.  St.  Mary's.  20  Ap  12  (Replies 
36  My  24) 

Tolides,  Tryfon.  Mouse  and  the  human.  25  Je  7 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Catholics  and  candidates.  Matt  Malone.  7  My  17 

(Replies  29  Je  21) 
Catholics  and  politics  2004.  3  My  24  (Replies  30 

Je21) 

Caught  between  God  and  Caesar.  Joseph  A.  Cali- 

fanojr.  8Je  21 
Electing  for  hope:  good  news  from  Guatemala. 

Charles  A.  Reilly.  16  My  3 
Election  year  economies.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  8 

Mr  15  (Replies  29  My  17) 
Election  vear  tug  of  war.  John  F.  Kavanaugh. 

7Ja'l9  (Replies  29  F  16) 
Endgame.  3  Je  7 

Fare  forward,  voyagers?  3  Ja  5  (Replies  45  F  2) 
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•  a  company,  you  will  have  a  job  and  that  com- 
ic after  your  interests.  Those  days  in  the  busi- 
e  gone. 

hi  Is  in  the  church  have  done  the  same  thing  to 
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you  pay,  pray  and  obey,  you  will  be  ministered 
)etence,  respect  and  trust  and  guided  on  the 
,cx^     ^x.^on.  The  behavior  of  bishops  and  other  church 
eaders  have  virtually  destroyed  this  covenant. 

Whether  in  business  or  in  the  church,  all  leadership  is 
about  building  relationships,  and  the  key  to  all  successful 
relationships  is  trust.  The  old  paradigm  of  leadership  in 
which  the  bishops  were  formed  creates  stress  and  fear  rather 
than  trust.  Instead  of  focusing  his  attention  on  parishioners, 
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Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  then  Gov.  Frank  Keating  of  Colorado  and  Bishop  Joseph  A.  Galante  at  the  U.S.  bishops'  meeting  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  June  2002. 


After  the  terrorist  attacks  in  the  United 
States  on  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  Southwest  Airlines  was 
the  only  airline  that  made  a  profit,  kept  all  its 
workers  on  the  job  and  actually  adhered  to  its  full 
flight  schedule.  The  next  year,  while  other  airlines  cut  thou- 
sands of  jobs,  Southwest  hired  thousands  and  for  each  of 
those  jobs  had  more  applicants  per  opening  than  Harvard 
had  for  its  freshman  class.  One  of  the  key  factors  in 
Southwest's  success  is  that  servant-leaders  guide  it.  At  this 
critical  time  in  the  church,  bishops  and  other  church  lead- 
ers could  learn  many  lessons  from  Southwest  Airlines  and 
other  companies  committed  to  servant  leadership. 

The  present,  defining  moment  offers  the  Catholic  com- 
munity an  array  of  choices.  How  the  community  responds 
will  determine  whether  the  church  can  regain  its  moral 
authority  and  heal  the  wounds.  The  course  of  action  taken 


CARL  KOCH  directs  the  master  of  arts  program  in  servant  lead- 
ership at  Viterbo  University,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  coordinates 
programs  at  the  Franciscan  Spirituality  Center,  also  in  La 
Crosse. 


by  church  leaders  will  reveal  their  character  and  test  their 
courage  and  wisdom.  Their  decisions  will  shape  the  future 
of  each  leader,  and  also  the  future  of  die  church  communi- 
ty- 
James  Autry,  past  president  of  the  Meredith  Group  and 

author  of  The  Servant  Leader  (2001)  rightly  claims  that  the 
old  covenant  in  business  is  dead:  If  you  do  a  good  job  and 
work  hard  for  a  company,  you  will  have  a  job  and  that  com- 
pany will  look  after  your  interests.  Those  days  in  the  busi- 
ness world  are  gone. 

The  scandals  in  the  church  have  done  the  same  thing  to 
the  covenant  that  faithful  members  once  had  with  their 
leadership:  If  you  pay,  pray  and  obey,  you  will  be  ministered 
to  with  competence,  respect  and  trust  and  guided  on  the 
way  of  salvation.  The  behavior  of  bishops  and  ouher  church 
leaders  have  virtually  destroyed  this  covenant. 

Whether  in  business  or  in  the  church,  all  leadership  is  * 

O 

about  building  relationships,  and  the  key  to  all  successful  ° 

CO 

relationships  is  trust.  The  old  paradigm  of  leadership  in  ° 
which  the  bishops  were  formed  creates  stress  and  fear  rather  I 
than  trust.  Instead  of  focusing  his  attention  on  parishioners,  I 
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a  pastor  keeps  look  his  shoulder  to  see  what  his  bish- 

op wants,  and  tops  hold  a  finger  in  the  air  to  see 

how  the  winds  are  blowing  from  Rome. 

In  a  grow  ir  iber  of  organizations,  this  old  paradigm 
is  being  placed,  and  for  good  reasons.  Supervisors  were 
looking  over  their  shoulders  at  the  middle  managers  instead 
of  helping  employees  do  their  jobs  well.  As  a  consequence, 
the  people  most  essential  to  making  a  business  successful — 
the  customers — were  poorly  served. 

The  companies  known  for  excellent  service,  great  value 
and  loyal  customers  and  employees  replace  the  pyramidal 
paradigm  with  a  circle.  The  president 
empowers,  supports  and  provides 
resources  for  the  vice  presidents,  who 
do  the  same  for  the  managers,  all  the 
way  to  the  employees  who  serve  the 
customers. 

Leadership  that  emphasizes  service 
first  has  come  to  be  called  servant  lead- 
ership. Jack  Lowe,  C.E.O.  of  the 
employee-owned  construction  compa- 
ny TD Industries,  remarks,  "Trustworthiness,  which  requires 
character  and  competence,  can  only  flourish  with  leadership 
that  trusts,  supports  and  encourages.  At  TDIndustries  we 
call  that  servant  leadership." 

Servant  leadership  has  its  roots  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the 
Gospels  and  the  early  church,  a  church  that  collectively 
called  forth  its  leaders.  In  his  letter  On  Social  Concern  (1987), 
Pope  John  Paul  II  w  rote  that  "all  systems  of  government  are 
challenged  to  evaluate  themselves  in  light  of  Gospel  values." 
"All  systems  of  government"  should  include  church  govern- 
ment. 

In  this  conversion  moment,  bishops  should  look  to 
Southwest  Airlines,  Toro,  TDIndustries  and  other  compa- 
nies that  have  adopted  servant  leadership.  Robert  Greenleaf, 
in  his  book,  Servant  Leadership:  A  Journey  into  the  Nature  of 
Legitimate  Power  and  Greatness  (1977),  describes  a  servant- 
leader:  "The  servant-leader  is  servant  first....  It  begins  with 
the  natural  feeling  that  one  wants  to  serve,  to  serve  first. 
Then  conscious  choice  brings  one  to  aspire  to  lead."  The 
servant  leader  makes  "sure  that  other  people's  highest  prior- 
ity needs  are  being  served.  The  best  test,  and  difficult  to 
administer,  is:  Do  those  served  grow  as  persons?  Do  they, 
while  being  served,  become  healthier,  wiser,  freer,  more 
autonomous,  more  likely  themselves  to  become  servants? 
And  what  is  the  effect  on  the  least  privileged  in  society;  will 
they  benefit,  or,  at  least,  not  be  further  deprived?" 

Robert  Bennett,  head  of  the  research  committee  of  the 
church's  National  Review  Board  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People,  pointed  out  that  servant  leader- 
ship is  not  the  style  of  most  bishops:  "An  individual  bishop  is 
virtually  an  absolute  power;  they  are  virtually  unaccountable. 


I  think  that  this  is  a  major  cause  of  the  problem.  The  exer- 
cise of  authority  without  accountability  is  not  servant  leader- 
ship; it  is  tyranny." 

Any  church  leader  needs  to  ask:  How  would  Jesus  lead? 
His  answer  is  consistent:  "If  anyone  wants  to  be  first,  he  must 
be  the  last  and  the  servant  of  all";  "I  am  among  you  as  one 
who  serves";  "The  greatest  among  you  must  become  like  the 
youngest,  and  the  leader  like  one  who  serves."  Or  consider 
Jn  13:13-17.  Jesus  washes  the  disciples'  feet  and  says,  "I  have 
set  you  an  example  that  you  should  do  as  I  have  done  for 
you."  If  bishops  or  anyone  else  are  to  lead  as  Jesus  led,  they 
must  become  servant  leaders. 

The  word  servant  in  these  Gospel 
passages  refers  to  the  "Suffering 
Servant"  passages  in  Isaiah  and  means 
"slave  of  the  king,"  a  close  advisor  and 
confidant  of  the  ruler,  someone  with 
great  responsibility.  This  servant  must 
be  a  prophet  and  a  healer.  So  Jesus  and 
anyone  claiming  to  lead  in  his  name 
hold  responsibility  and  intimacy  with 
God  and  must  be  prophetic  voices  and  healers  of  the  com- 
munity. Only  service  and  sacrifice  will  lead  to  the  moral 
credibility  and  trust  essential  for  leadership. 

Servant  leadership  is  hardly  the  model  of  leadership  fos- 
tered in  the  church,  especially  in  clerical  circles.  Even  the 
lexicon  used  for  leadership  betrays  it  as  monarchical  and  mil- 
itaristic, a  leadership  style  for  feudal  times,  when  the  masses 
were  illiterate  peasants.  We  still  call  cardinals  "princes  of  the 
church,"  and  some  still  live  in  palaces.  Secrecy  shrouds 
Vatican  and  diocesan  finances  and  the  byzantine  method  of 
selecting  bishops. 

Our  times  invite  church  leaders  to  develop  the  10  char- 
acteristics of  a  Jesus-like  servant  leader  described  by 
Greenleaf:  listening,  empathy,  awareness,  healing,  persua- 
sion, conceptualization,  foresight,  commitment  to  the 
growth  of  people,  building  community  and  stewardship. 
This  list  would  be  an  excellent  foundation  for  the  formation 
of  priests,  bishops  and  lay  leaders  for  the  church.  Let  me 
comment  on  just  three  of  the  10  characteristics. 

Listening.  To  help  people  become  freer,  wiser  and  more 
autonomous,  a  leader  must  understand  them — done  first 
through  attentive  listening.  Ann  McGee-Cooper,  a  manage- 
ment consultant  for  many  servant  leadership  companies, 
including  Southwest  Airlines,  remarked,  "The  servant  lead- 
er works  to  build  a  solid  foundation  of  shared  goals  by  lis- 
tening deeply  to  understand  the  needs  and  concerns  of  oth- 
ers." 

When  Southwest  Airlines  entered  negotiations  with  its 
pilots'  union,  Jim  Parker,  die  C.E.O.,  sat  at  the  table.  One  of 
the  pilots  remarked,  "The  biggest  complaint  in  the  industry 
is  that  management  doesn't  listen  to  employees.  But  you 
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can't  say  that  at  Southwest.  The  top  guy  is  in  the  room." 
Servant  leaders  know  that  the  success  of  their  organization 
depends  on  trusting  relationships  built  on  a  foundation  of 
respectful  listening. 

The  epistle  attributed  to  St.  James  admonishes,  "My 
beloved,  let  everyone  be  quick  to  listen,  slow  to  speak" 
(1:19).  This  is  sound  advice  for  anyone  in  leadership, 
whether  bishop  or  C.E.O.,  pastoral  associate  or  salesperson. 
Every  seminarian  and  lay  leader  should  have  to  complete 
intense  training  in  attentive  listening,  and  new  bishops 
should  take  refresher  courses.  If  church  leaders  listened  bet- 
ter, perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  create  Voice 
of  the  Faithful  and  Call  to  Action. 

Persuasion.  Larry  Spears,  director  of  the  Greenleaf 
Center  for  Servant  Leadership,  says  servant  leaders  persuade 
"rather  than  using  one's  position  of  authority,  in  making 
decisions  within  an  organization.  The  servant-leader  seeks 
to  convince  others,  rather  than  coerce  compliance....  The 
servant  leader  is  effective  at  building  consensus  within 
groups."  Servant  leaders  invite  people  into  dialogue  and  dis- 
cernment because  they  realize  that  more  good  can  happen  in 
an  organization  with  the  willing  commitment  of  all  organi- 
zational members.  James  MacGregor  Burns  put  this  point 
succinctly:  "Leadership  mobilizes,  naked  power  coerces." 

In  1991,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  Pope  Leo  XIII's 
encyclical  Rerwn  Novarum,  Pope  John  Paul  II  declared, 
"The  Catholic  church  values  democratic  systems  that  ensure 
the  participation  of  citizens."  But  how  many  times  have  bish- 
ops reminded  dissenting  voices  that  the  church  is  not  a 
democracy?  How  many  dioceses  have  fought  bitter  wars 
against  unionization?  How  many  priests  have  been  exiled  to 
the  diocesan  equivalent  of  Siberia  because  they  raised  dis- 
comfiting questions? 

While  condemning  violence  against  women,  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  concluded:  "Domestic  vio- 
lence is  any  kind  of  behavior  that  a  person  uses  to  control  an 
intimate  partner  through  fear  and  intimidation."  But  church 
leaders  have  often  used  fear  and  intimidation  to  destroy  per- 
ceived opponents,  even  the  most  faithful. 

Stewardship.  This  arguably  includes  all  of  the  other  nine 
characteristics  of  a  servant  leader.  In  his  book  Stewardship 
(1993),  Peter  Block  says:  "Stewardship  is.. .the  willingness  to 
be  accountable  for  the  well-being  of  the 
larger  organization  by  operating  in  ser- 
vice, rather  than  in  control,  of  those 
around  us.  Stated  simply,  it  is  accountabil- 
ity without  control  or  compliance.... 
Stewardship  is  the  choice  for  service.  We 
serve  best  through  partnership,  rather 
than  patriarchy." 

Servant  leaders  give  account  and 
expect  to  be  held  accountable,  because  this 


is  part  of  a  trust  relationship.  Sometimes  the  only  way  an 
account  is  given  to  the  people  by  bishops  is  at  the  point  of  a 
court  order.  Without  open  disclosure  of  information  and 
involvement  of  the  people  of  God  in  the  processes  of  church 
governance,  no  church  leader  can  claim  to  be  an  accountable 
steward. 

In  addition,  stewards  empower  others  because  they  real- 
ize their  interdependence  with  all  humanity,  all  God's  crea- 
tures and  the  holy  earth.  Ken  Melrose,  the  president  of  Toro, 
unselfconsciously  names  Jesus  as  his  model  for  leadership, 
and  one  of  his  core  beliefs  is:  "The  leader's  role  is  to  create 
an  environment.. .of  trust  [that]  leads  to  more  risk-taking, 
innovation,  and  creativity.  The  empowerment  to  solve  prob- 
lems produces  better  solutions."  By  empowering  employees, 
Melrose  brought  Toro  back  from  near  collapse  to  strength. 
Empowerment  is  something  that  many  church  leaders  could 
learn  from  Toro  and  Southwest. 

At  this  point  in  history,  we  need  to  reclaim  the  church  of 
Matthew  18.  Michael  Crosby,  in  The  Dysfunctional  Church 
(1991),  describes  how  Matthew  16  took  center  stage:  "You 
are  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church....  I  will 
give  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  passage 
propped  up  the  old  paradigm  of  leadership.  Certainly  Peter 
was  a  key  figure  in  the  early  church,  but  so  were  Mary 
Magdalene  and  James,  Paul  and  Lydia:  those  gathered  in 
Jesus'  name — in  the  church  of  Matthew  18. 

In  Mt  18:18-20,  Jesus  tells  his  followers:  "Whatever  you 
bind  on  earth  will  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatever  you 
loose  on  earth  will  be  loosed  in  heaven....  For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  I  am  there  among  them." 
Clearly,  Jesus  empowers  the  assembled  believers:  women 
and  men,  old  and  young,  poor  and  rich. 

Crosby  concludes:  "When,  for  the  sake  of  tradition, 
Peter's  power  to  bind  and  loose  is  absolutized  in  a  way  that 
subordinates  the  power  of  the  other  members  of  the  church, 
the  word  of  God  itself  can  be  nullified  in  order  to  preserve 
abusive  power  patterns  in  the  institutionalized  church." 

Now  is  the  time  for  servant  leadership  in  the  image  of 
Jesus  to  re-emerge  in  the  body  of  Christ,  to  be  formed  in  all 
who  aspire  to  leadership.  But  all  who  would  aspire  to  lead 
first  come  as  servants.  And  may  servant  leaders  remember  to 
"be  not  afraid."  Jesus  goes  before  us.  ES 
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Released  prisoners  face 
a  hostile  world. 

BY  JENS  SOERING 


WHEN  I  SAW  JOE  again,  my  first  thought  was: 
/  want  to  kill  him!  Slowly  if  possible,  though 
quickly  would  do  in  a  pinch.  Just  so  long  as 
I  could  tell  him  why  he  had  to  die  before  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Joe  had  come  back  to  prison,  and  to  old-timers  like  me 
that  was  the  worst  crime  imaginable.  Back  in  the  mid- 
1990s,  we  had  done  time  together  in  a  high  security  prison 
in  western  Virginia.  Then,  in  1999,  Joe  finished  his  sen- 
tence and  went  home. 

Freedom!  Oh,  how  we  all  envied  him!  I  had  not 
breathed  free  air  since  1986,  and  many  of  our  fellow  con- 
victs had  been  down  even  longer  than  I.  But  we  were  happy 
for  Joe  and  wished  him  well  as  he  stepped  through  the  door 
to  the  real  world,  the  free  world. 

And  now  he  was  back:  a  recidivist,  a  repeat-offender.  He 
was  the  reason  the  rest  of  us  could  not  get  out.  Who  could 
blame  the  parole  board  for  denying  our  release,  if  guys  like 
Joe  delivered  the  proof  that  we  could  not  be  trusted  to 
behave  ourselves? 

Joe  must  have  noticed  that  I  was  "gritting"  on  him,  as  we 
say  in  the  penitentiary,  for  he  came  over  to  me  with  a  cau- 
tious look  on  his  face.  "Yo,"  he  said  in  greeting,  and  when  I 
did  not  respond,  he  explained  his  reappearance  behind  bars: 
"Technical.  Dirty  urine." 

n  other  words,  he  had  returned  to  prison  not  for  a  new 
crime  but  for  a  so-called  "technical  violation"  of  post- 
release rules.  Ex-inmates  are  required  to  take  frequent  uri- 
nalysis tests,  and  Joe  had  failed  one  of  those.  As  I  knew  from 
conversations  with  other  "violators,"  even  failure  to  attend 
weekly  meetings  with  the  probation  and  parole  officer  could 
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lead  to  an  encore  engagement  in 
the    penitentiary.    Sometimes  the 
parole  officers  seemed  to  be  looking  for  any 
excuse  to  send  one  of  their  charges  back  to 
prison. 

Well,  at  least  Joe  had  not  committed  some  headline- 
grabbing  mass  murder  that  would  give  politicians  and  pros- 
ecutors another  opportunity  to  grandstand  about  welding 
the  doors  of  all  jails  shut.  So  I  uttered  a  noncommittal  grunt 
to  let  him  know  he  was  forgiven — sort  of. 

That  was  when  Joe's  face  crumpled.  "I  was  just  so  damn 
lonely  out  there,"  he  said  with  a  sigh.  "I  had  a  good  job,  I 
was  doing  fine.  But  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to.  Dude,  all  I 
biow  is  prison;  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  to  those  people 
out  there.  So  I  started  hanging  out  with  the  old  crowd,  you 
know.  At  least  they  could  understand  where  I  was  coming 
from.  And  then  one  diing  led  to  another..." 
"Dirty  urine,"  I  completed  the  stoiy. 
"Yeah.  Dirty  urine." 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  despair  in  my  years  in  the  pen, 
but  the  look  in  Joe's  eyes  at  that  moment  will  stay  with  me 
for  a  while.  I  lack  the  words  to  describe  it. 

In  the  following  weeks  Joe  bucked  up  a  bit,  mostly 
because  his  girlfriend  started  to  visit  him.  Not  the  prettiest 
of  women,  nor  the  youngest  either — but  loyal.  Three 
months  ago,  after  serving  two  years  of  reimposed  suspend- 
ed time  for  the  failed  urinalysis,  Joe  went  home  again.  And 
his  chances  of  staying  out  this  time  are  no  better  than  last 
time. 
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More  than 
625,000  former 
prisoners  will  return  to 
society  this  year  alone.  That 
amounts  to  1,700  Joes  arriving 
in  neighborhoods  near  yours  each 
day.  And  according  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  67.5  per- 
cent of  them  will  be  rearrested  for  a  felony  or 
serious  misdemeanor  within  three  years  of  their  release. 

On  the  face  of  it,  that  figure  is  so  grim  that  one  is  tempt- 
ed to  give  up  all  hope  of  reintegrating  ex-inmates  into  the 
community.  Making  peace  between  Palestinians  and  Israelis 
seems  easy  by  comparison.  But  in  fact  there  are  simple,  cost- 
effective,  commonsense,  proven  ways  to  help  those  625,000 
former  inmates  become  law-abiding  taxpayers.  Given  the 
enormous  strains  on  government  budgets  and  die  not- 
insignificant  cost  of  housing  recidivists  in  prison,  perhaps 
policymakers  should  take  a  closer  look  at  measures  that 
would  be  more  cost-effective  and  more  humane. 

To  begin  with,  it  helps  to  understand  the  precise  nature 
of  the  problem.  While  67.5  percent  of  released  convicts  are 
indeed  rearrested  within  three  years,  only  46.9  percent  are 
actually  convicted  of  a  new  crime,  and  just  25.4  percent  are 
then  sent  back  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  new  crime.  Another 
26.4  percent  return  to  jail  simply  for  technical  violations  like 
Joe's,  and  the  rest  are  released  without  charge.  Take  a 
moment  to  reflect  upon  those  figures:  more  than  half  of  all 


probation  and  parole  violators  are  doing  time  for  infractions 
like  "failure  to  follow  required  instructions,"  not  for  break- 
ing the  law. 

Thanks  to  this  policy,  technical  violators  now  constitute 
17  percent  of  California's  160,000  inmates,  at  a  cost  of 
$26,000  per  convict  per  year.  Yet  there  are  far  cheaper  ways 
of  intensifying  the  management  of  noncompliant  but  essen- 
tially nonfelonious  ex-inmates.  North  Carolina's  Probation 
and  Parole  Office,  for  instance,  has  a  multilevel  system  that 
costs  between  $668  per  person  per  year  for  regular  super- 
vision and  $4,187  for  stricter  enforcement,  com- 
pared to  annual  incarceration  costs  of 
$23,800.  According  to  the  conserva- 
tive criminologist  John  J.  Dilulio  Jr., 
community-based  correctional  services  of 
this  type  are  gready  underutilized  and  under- 
funded, even  though  they  could  be  an  important 
tool  in  crime  reduction. 

But  sending  ex-inmates  back  to  jail  for  technical  vio- 
lations is  only  one  of  several  obvious  ways  to  reduce  recidi- 
vism rates.  Equally  important  is  the  attempt  to  address 
before  their  release  those  problems  that  put  criminals  behind 
bars  in  the  first  place.  Here  there  is  such  enormous  room  for 
improvement  that  almost  any  effort  is  bound  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant positive  impact. 

At  the  time  they  committed  their  crimes,  33  percent  of 
prisoners  were  under  the  influence  of  drugs  and  37  percent 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  In  fact,  between  57.9  percent 
and  62.6  percent  of  all  inmates  are  currendy  incarcerated  fol- 
ding offenses.  Yet  only  1 8  percent  of  inmates  who  used  drugs 
at  the  time  of  their  offense  participate  in  drug  therapy  pro- 
grams while  behind  bars,  and  just  14  percent  of  prisoners 
who  used  alcohol  when  they  committed  their  crimes  later 
receive  treatment  for  alcoholism  during  their  incarceration. 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  my  acquaintance,  Joe,  took  no  course 
or  class  to  overcome  his  narcotics  dependency  when  we  first 
served  time  together  in  the  mid-1990's — with  the  pre- 
dictable result  that  he  indulged  his  addiction  while  under 
post-release  supervision. 

At  least  Joe  could  read  and  write  fairly  well  when  he 
left  the  penitentiary,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
most  convicts.  A  full  59  percent  of  state  prisoners  are 
either  functionally  or  completely  illiterate,  but  only  23.4 
percent  participate  in  General  Equivalency  Diploma/high 
school  programs — and  this  despite  the  fact  that  earning  a 
G.E.D.  while  incarcerated  reduces  ex-offenders'  chances 
of  returning  to  jail  by  25.9  percent,  compared  with 
inmates  who  leave  prison  without  a  high  school  equivalen- 
cy diploma.  To  those  former  convicts  who  are  unable  to  fill 
out  a  job  application  properly,  robbing  another  conve- 
nience store  or  selling  more  drugs  may  seem  like  the  only 
remaining  option. 
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Certain'  cannot  expect  any  help  from 

the  govern  in,  >  President  Clinton's  Personal 

Responsibility  3  >rk  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1996,  ex-felons  drug  conviction  on  their  records — in 

other  words  lajority  of  all  released  inmates — are  now 
barred  from  food  stamps,  family  welfare  benefits  and  access 
to  federal lv  sd  housing.  Two  years  later  the  Higher 

Education  Act  of  1998  went  on  to  exclude  former  drug 
offenders  from  student  loans  as  well,  leading  to  9,000  denied 
applications  in  one  year  alone. 

"All  the  tilings  they  need  to  get  their  life  started  back  [are] 
off  limits,  and  there's  nothing  they  can  do  about  it.  They  wind 
up  homeless,  back  on  the  streets,"  according  to  Amy  Hirsch, 
an  author  and  attorney  with  Community  Legal  Services  of 
Philadelphia.  With  no  place  left  to  mm,  many  ex-convicts 
suffer  an  ironic  fate:  an  astonishing  43  percent  of  the  homi- 
cide victims  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  2003  had  been  released 
from  the  D.C.  jail  or  a  federal  prison  within  the  last  two  years. 

Yet  "many  of  [these  former  prisoners],  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity and  given  a  job,  would  not  fall  prey  to  this,"  said  the 
D.C.  police  chief,  Charles  H.  Ramsey,  in  an  interview  with 
The  Washington  Post.  The  question  is,  where  can  they  find 
these  opportunities  and  jobs?  Some,  like  Joe,  have  an  old 
girlfriend  to  fall  back  on,  or  perhaps  a  family  member.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  inmates  have  no  social  ties  at  all  in  the 
communities  to  which  they  return. 

A  small  number  of  secular  and  faith-based  initiatives  offer 
grounds  for  hope.  The  POPS  program  of  the  George 
Washington  University  law  professor  Jonathan  Turley,  for 
instance,  has  worked  individually  with  older  long-term 
inmates  in  five  states  since  1989  without  a  single  act  of  recidi- 
vism on  the  part  of  those  released.  In  Detroit,  Prison 
Fellowship  iVunistries'  TOP  Program  provides  after-care 
specifically  to  high-risk  ex-convicts  by  having  a  church 
"adopt"  them,  with  only  1  percent  of  the  participants  return- 
ing to  jail  because  of  a  new  crime.  And  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons'  supervisory  chaplain,  Susan  Van  Balen,  a  Dominican 
sister,  has  initiated  an  18-month  pilot  prerelease  program 
called  Life  Connections  at  the  Federal  Correctional  Complex 
in  Petersburg,  Va.,  that  focuses  on  one-on-one  mentoring  by 
volunteer  visitors  from  the  community. 

What  all  of  these  approaches  share  is  a  commitment  to 
building  personal  relationships  with  prisoners  before  they 
are  released,  so  that  ex-felons  have  positive,  caring  social  net- 
works already  in  place  to  support  them  after  they  leave  jail. 

the  personal  aspect  that  makes  these  programs  so  suc- 
ce  ul;  in  a  study  of  paroled  convicts,  those  who  had 
received  three  or  more  visits  during  their  last  year  of  incar- 
ceration were  six  times  less  likely  to  return  to  the  peniten- 
tiary than  parolees  who  received  no  visits  at  all  in  their  last 
year  behind  bars.  This  reflects  the  experience  of  my  fellow 
prisoner  Joe;  he  felt  so  lonely  after  his  release  into  the  free 


world  that  he  sought  the  company  of  drug  users,  the  only 
people  he  believed  would  understand  him.  If  Joe  had  had 
even  one  real  friend,  he  might  not  have  come  back  to  the 
penitentiary  because  of  that  dirty  urine,  at  a  cost  of  sever- 
al tens  of  thousands  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

The  success  of  small  programs  like  TOP  and  Life 
Connections  could  be  replicated  easily  throughout  the 
country  in  a  decentralized  and  entirely  unbureaucratic 
way — and  with  potentially  enormous  impact.  In  2001,  the 
134  mainline  Christian  denominations  in  the  United 
States  had  317,580  houses  of  worship.  If  each  congrega- 
tion "adopted"  just  two  of  the  625,000  inmates  released 
from  prison,  there  might  only  be  6,250  recidivists  (at 
TOP's  failure  rate  of  1  percent)  instead  of  42 1,875  real  and 
technical  violators  (at  the  current  national  rate  of  67.5  per- 
cent). That  would  be  a  miracle  indeed. 

Nor  would  a  church's  commitment  to  reintegrate  two 
ex-convicts  be  open-ended.  Of  those  former  prisoners 
who  reoffend,  66  percent  do  so  within  the  first  year  and  88 
percent  within  the  second  year;  those  who  make  it  to  their 
third  year  of  freedom  are  very  likely  to  succeed  on  their 
own  from  then  on.  Moreover,  many  of  the  skills  needed  to 
assist  released  inmates  in  their  transition  are  already  avail- 
able in  those  congregations  that  work  with  refugees  from 
third  world  countries.  Helping  strangers  make  the  adjust- 
ment from  life  in  Somalia  to  life  in  U.S.  suburbia  is  really 
no  different  from  helping  ex-felons  move  from  "the  big 
house"  to  a  civilian  apartment  house. 

in  the  early  cfnturies  of  our  faith,  many  Christians  kept  an 
open  room  in  their  homes:  the  Christ  room,  reserved  for 
our  Savior  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  travel- 
ing stranger.  "Do  not  forget  to  entertain  strangers," 
Scripture  tells  us,  "for  by  so  doing  some  people  have 
entertained  angels  without  knowing  it"  (Heb  13:2).  I  do 
not  wish  to  press  the  issue  by  suggesting  that  the  former 
prisoner  to  whom  you  are  renting  that  spare  room  above 
your  garage,  or  to  whom  you  gave  a  job  in  your  business, 
may  really  be  an  angel  in  disguise.  But  the  very  next  verse 
after  the  one  quoted  above  is  instructive:  "Remember 
those  in  prison  as  if  you  were  their  fellow  prisoners,  and 
those  who  are  mistreated  as  if  you  yourselves  were  suffer- 
ing" (Heb  13:3).  There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  our 
compassion  should  be  restricted  only  to  those  incarcerat- 
ed for  preaching  the  faith.  Instead,  readers  and  listeners 
are  simply  asked  to  imagine  themselves  behind  bars  and  in 
pain. 

And  then  perhaps  one  might  imagine  leaving  prison 
after  many  long  years — knowing  no  one,  feeling  scared. 
What  a  gift  it  would  be  at  a  time  like  that  to  see  a  friend- 
ly face  and  find  a  place  to  call  home!  It  would  almost  be 
like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  right  here  on  earth.  0 
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Emma  Watson,  Daniel  Radcliffe  and  Rupert  Grint  star  in  the  film  "Harry  Potter  and  the  Prisoner  of 
Azkaban." 


Fjlm 

Hogwarts 
Haven 

REALITY  leaves  a  great  deal  to 
be  desired.  Reading  the  morning 
paper  feels  like  an  ongoing  sui- 
cide pact  with  the  universe,  and 
listening  to  NPR  without  several  doses  of 
Prozac  in  hand  can  threaten  one's  tenuous 
grasp  on  sanity:  Iraq,  terrorism,  environ- 
ment, fundamentalism,  economy,  abuse, 
AIDS,  drought,  refugees,  church  and  poli- 
tics (a.k.a.  church  politics).  The  world  is 
such  a  botch,  one  might  be  tempted  to  ask, 
as  the  great  political  philosopher  Casey 
Stengel  once  said  of  his  pathetic  Mets  in 
the  early  1960's:  "Can't  anybody  around 
here  play  this  game?" 

Adults  have  been  slow  to  realize  that 
the  world  is  a  scary  place.  Children  have 
always  known  that  ogres,  witches  and 
monsters  lurk  under  the  bed,  waiting  to 
strike  once  the  lights  go  out — no  sensible 
child  would  ever  deny  that  fact  of  life — but 
for  centuries  they've  learned  to  cope  with 
their  horrifying  vulnerabilities  by  retreat- 
ing into  a  world  of  imagination.  Yes,  the 
bad  people  are  out  there,  ready  to  do  terri- 
ble things,  but  with  a  little  pluck,  the  most 
threatened  and  abandoned  child  will  live 
happily  ever  after.  As  Tug  McGraw,  the 
relief  pitcher  for  the  World  Champion 
Mets  of  1969  said  so  well:  "You  gotta 
believe."  Lesson  to  be  learned:  If  belief  and 
hope  don't  fit  into  the  real  world,  create  a 
new  one  where  they  will. 

American  filmmakers  have  been  bril- 
liant in  marketing  alternative  universes  to 
adult  audiences  grown  tired  and  terrified  of 
the  one  they've  got.  Over  the  past  decade 
or  two,  cinematic  fantasy  has  borrowed 
heavily  from  a  world  of  comic  books,  from 
the  classic  "Dick  Tracy,"  "Superman"  and 
"Batman,"  to  die  more  recent  "Lara  Croft: 
Tomb  Raider"  and  "Spiderman"  (soon  to 
have  a  sequel)  to  "Cat  Woman,"  which 
seems  to  be  Spiderman  stuffed  into  a  dif- 
ferently  shaped    spandex   jump  suit. 


Richard  A.  blake,  s.J.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College. 


Whatever.  No  matter  how  dire  the  cir- 
cumstances, these  imaginary  heroes  can 
call  upon  their  supernatural  powers  and 
make  it  all  better  with  a  flick  of  the  cape 
and  an  orgy  of  bloody  retaliation.  If  we 
can't  fight  back  in  the  real  world,  our  fan- 
tasies can  do  it  for  us. 

Harry  Potter  and  the  Prisoner  of 
Azkaban,  the  third  of  the  adaptations  of  J. 
K.  Rowling's  wildly  popular  series  of  chil- 
dren's books,  provides  another  twist  on  the 
theme  of  threat,  restoration  and  revenge 
that  dominates  so  much  popular  culture. 
The  series  is  maturing  along  with  the  prin- 
cipal characters,  and  this  latest  installment 
may  find  an  even  more  receptive  audience 
among  adults  than  its  predecessors.  To 
state  the  obvious:  fantasy  is  not  just  kid 
stuff.  Harry  (Daniel  Radcliffe)  has 
marched  fearlessly  into  adolescence.  As  the 
film  opens,  he  sulks,  talks  back  to  his  step- 
parents and  to  his  odious  aunt,  and  then  in 
a  fit  of  teenage  rage,  after  playing  a  nasty 
little  trick  on  Auntie,  packs  his  trunk  and 
storms  out  of  the  house  with  no  particular 
destination  in  mind.  The  opening  scenes 
establish  that  Harry  is  no  longer  the  help- 
less victim,  a  role  that  children  living  in  a 
world  of  big  people  understand  so  well,  but 
a  kid  ready  to  dump  childhood  and  get  on 
with  his  life  on  his  own  terms. 

Harry's  sidekick,  Hermione  Granger 
(Emma  Watson)  is  not  quite  ready  for  the 
Cat  Woman  suit,  but  she  looks  like  she 
can't  wait  to  get  her  hands  on  a  credit  card 
and  head  for  the  mall  with  her  own  per- 
sonal mobile.  She's  traded  in  her  pleated 
skirt  and  clunky  shoes  for  jeans  and  sneak- 


ers. Her  know-it-all  attitude,  which  made 
her  endearing  in  the  earlier  films,  has  made 
her  a  trifle  obnoxious,  but  she  knows  it  and 
she's,  like,  really  trying.  Really,  really,  like 
trying.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  she  decks  the  snobby  Draco  Malfoy 
(Tom  Felton)  with  a  most  unladylike 
roundhouse  right  to  the  jaw.  Get  the  Cat 
Woman  suit  ready.  It  won't  be  long. 

The  prisoner  of  the  title  is  Sirius  Black 
(Gary  Oldman),  a  super  villain,  who  was 
doing  hard  time  in  the  slammer  for  killing 
Harry's  parents  on  directions  from  the 
archfiend  Voldemort.  When  Harry  and  his 
friends  get  the  news  of  his  escape,  they 
conclude  that  Sirius  must  be  heading  to 
Hogwarts  Academy  to  kill  Harry  and  thus 
eliminate  any  possible  challenge  to  Vs  sin- 
ister plans  for  ruling  the  world.  The  school 
undergoes  a  security  upgrade  worthy  of 
Tom  Ridge  on  red  alert,  but  strange  events 
in  the  school  raise  the  possibility  that  secu- 
rity has  already  been  breached.  As  Harry 
puts  the  pieces  together  and  plans  his  own 
counterattack,  he  reveals  a  nasty  side  to  his 
personality.  Threatened  as  he  believes  he 
is,  his  thoughts  turn  from  mere  survival  to 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  parents.  As  a 
young  adult,  he  may  be  facing  the  first 
moral  decision  in  his  life.  His  audiences 
face  a  similar  moral  test:  Do  they  want  him  ° 
to  remain  an  innocent  cliild  who  with-  a. 

LU 

stands  life's  most  terrible  assaults,  or  do  \ 
they  want  him  to  take  the  war  to  the  enemy  2 
by  morphing  into  a  pubescent  Charles  \ 
Bronson  working  through  grisly  revenge  | 
scenarios?  °- 
Since  Harry  must  face  grown-up  a 
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problems,  the  <    Ufonso  Cuaron 

and  the  cinema  i  tichael  Seresin 

have  transformed  1  [ogwarts  and  its  forests 
into  a  darker,  more  shadowy  world,  like  a 
film  noir  episode  of  "Sesame  Street."  Mr. 
Cuaron,  from  Mexico,  is  best  known  for 
"Y  Tu  Mama  Tambien,"  another  story  of 
adolescent  self-discovery.  In  his  earlier 
film,  the  young  people  wresde  with  sexual 
awakening;  in  "Harry  Potter"  they  face  far 
more  complex  social  and  ediical  issues  in 
their  journey  toward  maturity.  The  bulk 
of  the  action  takes  place  in  the  depths  of 
the  psyche.  The  trappings  of  fantasy,  the 
werewolves  and  griffins — more  precisely, 
hippogriffs,  part  bird  and  part  horse — 
function  as  images  from  a  dream.  They 
embody  terrible  threats,  but  can  be  faced 
down  with  courage  and,  oddly  enough, 
compassion.  The  script  takes  several 
improbable  U-turns,  but  in  fantasy  litera- 
ture, as  in  dreams,  the  narrative  often 
veers  off  toward  incoherence.  Atmosphere 
and  images  carry  much  more  weight  than 
storylines. 

Despite  the  somber  turn,  this  Harry 
keeps  its  good  humor.  The  faculty  of 
Hogwarts  includes  characters  almost 
eccentric  enough  to  fit  into  contempo- 
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rary  academia.  The  world's  premier 
school  for  witchcraft  provides  a  glorious 
stage  for  cameo  appearances  by  famous 
actors  who  seem  to  delight  in  their 
bizarre  roles.  Emma  Thompson,  for 
example,  makes  her  Professor  Trelawney 
a  mixture  of  Berkeley  new-age  lunacy 
and  Cambridge  starch.  Coiffure  by  Don 
King;  eyeglasses  by  Hubble.  Her  course 
in  divination  shows  a  mixture  of  enthusi- 
asm and  befuddlement,  which  doesn't  go 
down  well  with  Hermione  and  her 
sophisticated  teenage  critics,  who"  dismiss 
the  subject  matter  as  lightweight,  but  it's, 
like,  required.  Michael  Gambon's  Albus 
Dumbledore,  the  headmaster,  is  both 
dotty  and  wise.  Alan  Rickman  makes 
Prof.  Severus  Snape  a  truly  hissable  vil- 
lain before  he  says  or  does  anything.  The 
gentle  giant,  Rubeus  Hagrid  (Robbie 
Coltrane),  seems  by  contrast  to  his  col- 
leagues a  monument  of  practical  wisdom, 
but  as  head  and  sole  professor  of  the 
zoology  department,  he  finds  the 
grotesque  animals  of  the  forests  more 
congenial  than  the  other  odd  creatures 
found  in  the  faculty  room  at  Hogwarts. 

While  the  series  brilliantly  captures  a 
child's  point  of  view  toward  a  world  of 


monsters  and  other  assorted  horrors,  in 
this  episode  Rowling  and  Cuaron  have 
incorporated  a  powerful  adult  fantasy 
that  gives  this  Harry  a  bit  of  a  melancholy 
twist.  When  the  situation  becomes  hope- 
less, Hermione  produces  a  magic  pen- 
dant that  allows  her  to  take  Harry  back- 
ward in  time,  to  relive  the  past  and  do  a 
few  things  differently  that  would  have 
kept  them  from  their  present  predica- 
ment. This  is  the  fantasy  that  comes  with 
maturity:  "If  I  could  only  do  it  over  again, 
knowing  then  what  I  know  now."  Well, 
this  is  fantasy  literature,  and  they  can  do 
it  over  again  to  secure  their  happy  end- 
ing. Maybe  Rowling,  like  Harry  and 
Hermione,  is  beginning  to  push  against 
the  frontiers  of  childhood.  If  the 
Hogwarts  team  continue  to  do  it  this 
well,  they'll  be  able  to  bring  more  old 
people  (that  is,  the  over- 15  crowd)  into 
their  fan  club. 

Frankly,  I  don't  care  what  new  audi- . 
ences  develop  for  the  Harry  Potter  series. 
I've  been  on  board  the  Hogwarts  Express 
for  years,  and  I  intend  to  stay  there  in  my 
reserved  seat.  My  senior-citizen  discount 
ticket  makes  the  trip  even  more  enjoyable. 

Richard  A.  Blake 


Return  to  Ministry 
with  Your  Whole  Heart 

A  residential  program  located  in  rural  Splendora,  Texas,  SHALOM 
CENTER  assists  clergy  and  religious  in  dealing  with  life  issues  such  as 
stress,  transition,  burnout,  relationships,  depression  and  addictions. 
The  staff  at  SHALOM  CENTER  respects  the  spiritual,  emotional, 
psychological  and  physical  dimensions  of  a  person  and  integrates  these 
in  a  program  of  renewal,  to  return  the  person  to  ministry  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  and  effectiveness.  Although  at  SHALOM  CENTER,  the 
woodland  setting  and  private  cottage  suites  lend  a  non-clinical  atmos- 
phere, we  do  provide  all  the  components  of  a  hospital  setting.  Residents 
are  given  time  to  explore  their  personal  issues  with  experienced 
professionals,  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  healing. 

Program  elements  include: 
■  Psychological  assessment 


Individual  and 
group  counseling 

Spiritual  direction 
Education  Seminars 
Expressive  arts,  Tai-Chi, 
massage 
Sabbatica 
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A  Residential  Center 
for  Clergy  and  Religious 


Call  or  write: 

Sister  Gina  Marie  Iadanza,  MSC  or  Rev.  Joseph  Sidera,  CSC,  PhD 
13516  Morgan  Drive,  Splendora,  Texas  77372  •  281-399-0520 
FAX:  281-399-3366  •  On  the  WEB:  www.shalomcenterinc.org 
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Village  Scandal, 
Mountain  Spirits 

The  Madonna  of 
Excelsior 

By  Zakes  Mda 

Fiirmr,  Straus  and  Giroitx.  259p  $23 
ISBN  0314200084 

She  Plays  With  the 
Darkness 

By  Zakes  Mda 

Picador.  201  p  $12 
ISBN  031 2423 2SX 

Until  recently,  South  Africa's  fiction  has 
been  totally  dominated  by  apartheid.  But 
in  1992  the  government  of  F.  W.  de  Klerk 
won  a  mandate  for  political  reforms  that 
led  to  an  official  end  to  apartheid  and  the 
creation  of  a  power-sharing  multiracial 
government,  and  since  that  time  many 
have  wondered  how  the  welcome  changes 
would  play  themselves  out  in  the  arts.  The 
well-known  novelists  have  either  receded 
from  view,  or  adjusted  and  continued  to 
produce  highly  nuanced  and  interesting 
work — J.  M.  Coetzee,  for  example,  has 
gone  on  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  and  his 
second  Booker  Prize. 

A  new  generation  of  writers,  including 
K.  Sello  Duiker,  Phaswane  Mpe,  ZoN 
Wicomb,  Damon  Galgut,  Aziz  Hassim, 
Sindiwe  Magona  and,  in  Zimbabwe, 
Yvonne  Vera,  has  increasingly  drawn  the 
attention  of  readers.  Leading  the  pack, 
many  would  say,  would  be  Zakes  Mda, 
who  has  won  every  major  South  African 
prize  for  his  work  as  a  novelist  and  play- 
wright. He  is  best  known  for  The  Heart  of 
Redness  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  2000), 
which  won  the  Commonwealth  Writers 
Prize  for  the  Africa  region,  and  Ways  of 
Dying  (Picador,  1995),  which  won  the 
Olive  Schreiner  Prize. 

In  a  review  of  The  Heart  of  Redness  for 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  Norman 
Rush  criticized  Mda  for  his  paltry  repre- 
sentation of  AIDS  in  his  novels  to  date. 
Since  Mda  is  now  a  major  novelist  in  the 
country  with  the  most  AIDS  cases,  this 
apparent  neglect  is  rather  strange — all  the 
more  so  since  he  has  in  fact  been  involved 
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in  AIDS  education  since  1985  and  has 
produced  many  stage  productions  on  the 
subject.  He  currently  divides  his  time 
between  the  United  States,  where  he  is 
professor  of  creative  writing  at  Ohio 
University,  and  South  Africa,  where  he 
runs  a  workshop  to  train  H.I.V.-positive 
people  to  write.  The  topic  begins  to  show 
itself  in  The  Madonna  of  Excelsior,  but  it 
may  be  that  he  is  trying  to  retrieve  the  past 
before  looking  too  deeply  into  the  future. 

Typically,  an  Mda  novel  works  as  a 
palimpsest.  The  time  before  the 
Afrikaners  arrived  continues  to  be  reflect- 
ed in  his  various  characters,  who  wend 
their  way  through  contemporary  South 
African  politics  with  one  eye  on  the  cor- 
ruption and  malaise,  and  another  on  the 
cave  paintings  that  speak  through  their 
possessed  bodies.  The  resulting  "magical- 
realism"  effects  blur  the  distinction 
between  fact  and  fiction,  past  and  present, 
human  and  supernatural.  Mda  has  said 
that  the  plot  in  his  stories  is  the  last  thing 
on  w  hich  he  focuses  attention — and  some 
would  fault  him  for  this,  since  he  seems 
rather  to  let  things  happen  than  to  weave 
events  into  an  obviously  meaningful  con- 
nection of  the  dots.  He  is  good  at  letting 
the  present  speak  for  itself  as  significant, 
or  not,  in  its  own  right,  with  its  past  fully 
as  compelling  as  its  future. 

She  Plays  With  the  Darkness  is  a  semi- 
allegorical  tale  sei  in  Lesotho,  in  which  a 
brother  and  sister  take  different  routes  in 
their  confrontation  with  modernity. 
Dikosha  eschews  marriage  and  prefers  the 
company  of  the  spirit  world,  with  which 
she  communes  by  dancing  to  the  songs  of 
a  like-minded  spirit  child  named  Shana. 
Radisene,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  an 
ambulance  chaser  who  builds  an  impres- 
sive career  working  insurance  scams. 
Droughts  and  coups  come  and  go,  but  the 
essential  unspoken  contest  between  the 
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siblings  takes  center  stage.  Dikosha  lives  in 
a  remote  village;  her  brother,  in  the  city. 
Off  in  her  cave  and  communing  with  the 
ancient  paintings,  Dikosha  has  no  need  of 
human  food.  She  rejoices  in  the  unearthly 
world  that  is  filled  with  peace,  and  in 
which  women  are  seen  to  be  equal  to  men. 
But  eventually,  after  tourists  and  pollution 
cover  the  cave  paintings  and  imprison  the 
spirits  in  the  cave  walls,  Dikosha  recog- 
nizes that  she  needs  to  return  to  the  world 
of  inequality  and  violence,  where  she  is  a 
lost  child.  Radisene,  as  savvy  as  any  mortal 
in  his  secular  community,  finds  his  life 
nonetheless  controlled  by  some  wheel  of 
fortune  over  which  he  has  little  command. 
He  is  out-scammed  by  Nigerians,  losing 
the  fortune  he  has  spent  a  guilty  life 
acquiring.  Like  a  Greek  drama,  Mda's 
conclusion  suggests  that  if  a  contemporary 
South  Africa  is  not  going  to  surrender  to 
its  recurring  tragedies,  it  will  need  both 
aspects  of  its  personality7 — its  world  of 
spirits  and  stories  and  dances,  and  its 
world  of  canniness  and  energetic  con- 
struction. 

The  Madonna  of  Excelsior  is  based  on  a 
trial  held  in  1971  in  which  19  black 
women  were  charged  with  miscegenation 
when  they  gave  birth  to  "Coloured"  chil- 
dren. There  is  a  similar  brother-sister 
relationship  at  play  here,  as  well,  but  the 
real  allegory  in  this  novel  is  represented  by 
the  two  races  that  need  each  other  to  pro- 
duce the  child  that  is  the  new  South 
Africa.  Mda  ironically  underscores  this 
theme  with  his  opening  sentences:  "All 
these  things  flow  from  the  sins  of  our 
mothers.  The  land  that  lies  flat  on  its  back 
for  kilometre  after  relentless  kilometre." 
Popi,  the  book's  protagonist,  is  a  child  of 
one  of  these  encounters,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  end  of  the  book  that  she  can  recognize 


herself  as  beautiful.  Before  then,  she  had 
complained  that  in  the  old  apartheid  days 
she  had  not  been  white  enough,  and  in  the 
new  dispensation  she  was  not  black 
enough. 

As  if  to  rub  our  noses  in  the  irony, 
Mda  begins  each  chapter  with  a  play  on 
colors.  The  book's  title  is  drawn  from  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Frans  Claerhout,  who 
was  born  in  1919  in  Belgium  and  who  has 
been  residing  in  South  Africa  since  1946. 
He  is  a  self-taught  painter,  whose  works 
are  characterized  by  warm  colors,  impasto 
and  elongated  human  forms,  and  Mda 
uses  him  as  a  mute  muse  for  the  mixing  of 
colors  that  has  such  consequences  in  the 
formation  of  South  Africa  and  its  citizens. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  novel  veers  occa- 
sionally into  a  discussion  of  the  impact  of 
European  ways  of  seeing,  appreciating, 
acquiring  or  fixing  in  place — an  aesthetics, 
if  you  will — on  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
this  regard,  Mda's  novel  calls  to  mind 
Orhan  Pamuk's  recent  My  Name  Is  Red 
(Knopf,  2001),  since  both  books  ponder 
the  role  of  art  and  representation  in  the 
question  of  how  one  might  see  reality 
afresh  in  a  time  of  pressing  crisis  and 
apparent  dead  ends.  For  Mda,  art  is  "a 
memoir  that  conveys  our  yesterdays  in  the 
continuing  present." 

Mda's  novels  invite  the  reader  into  a 
strangely  atmospheric  and  surreal  world  in 
which  actual  historical  events  and,  in  some 
cases,  actual  historical  figures,  enter  the 
frame  of  our  view  and  play  their  part,  and 
time  moves  along.  Whites  recede  from 
view  as  blacks  and  coloureds  assume  polit- 
ical influence.  We  become  engaged  in  the 
details  of  the  characters'  lives  and  watch 
them  change  and  interact  and  live  with  the 
consequences  of  their  choices.  Yet  the 
more  things  change,  the  more  they  stay 


the  same.  One  senses  that  human  nature 
asserts  itself  regardless  of  one's  race  or 
historical  era.  And  those  who  do  not 
remember  history  are  fated  to  relive  it. 

The  Truth  and  Reconciliation 
Commission  has  tried  to  teach  the  world  a 
similar  lesson:  The  violence  and  injustices 
of  the  past  have  brought  South  Africa  to 
its  present  ambiguous  state,  but  rather 
than  nurture  the  resentment  or  the 
feigned  ignorance  that  would  repeat  or 
ignore  the  past,  the  nation  chooses  to 
embrace  its  present.  In  this  regard,  it  is 
remarkable  that  Zakes  Mda's  novels  are 
strikingly  free  of  bitterness.  In  each,  he 
chooses  a  protagonist  who  is  heavily 
engaged  in  the  past,  a  source  of  energy  and 
freedom,  a  source  of  meaning  and  renew- 
al in  the  face  of  otherwise  insupportable 
suffering,  a  past  that  is  mysterious, 
delightful,  horrific — and  not  one's  home. 

John  C.  Hawley 
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Russell  Shorto  fires  a  powerful  salvo  in 
the  war  of  words  over  America's  origins. 
Forcefully  contesting  the  ingrained 
notion  that  English  settlements  set  the 
mold  for  American  values,  he  mounts  a 
convincing  case  for  an  alternative  sce- 
nario, in  which  the  Dutch-sponsored 
colony  of  New  Netherland,  and  particu- 
larly its  capital  of  New  Amsterdam, 
played  a  decisive  role  in  anticipating  the 
social  patterns  and  ways  of  thinking  that 
have  since  come  to  define  this  country.  In 
Shorto's  words,  "Manhattan  is  where 
America  began." 

To  substantiate  his  claim,  Shorto,  an 
accomplished  journalist  with  two  previous 
books  to  his  credit,  has  crafted  an  enter- 
taining and  enlightening  work  that  brings 
into  focus  the  long  submerged  and  peren- 
nially distorted  history  of  the  colonial 
Dutch.  Admittedly  building  on  the  find- 
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ings  and  insights  of  a  generation  of  schol- 
ars that  has  meticulously  documented  the 
Dutch  imprint  on  the  Mid-Atlantic 
region,  Shorto  aims  to  extract  a  meaning 
from  this  distant  past  for  the  present. 
Dutch  Manhattan,  in  his  eyes,  was  the 
true  progenitor  of  the  global  city  that  is 
the  heart  of  America  today,  the  city  where 
people  of  remarkably  diverse  back- 
grounds peaceably  coexist.  By  telling  its 
story,  Shorto  hopes  to  lay  bare  the  genius 
of  America. 

Shorto's  book  operates  on  three  lev- 
els. First  and  foremost,  it  offers  a  sweep- 
ing narrative  of  Dutch  colonization  in 
North  America  from  Henry  Hudson's 
voyage  of  exploration  in  1609  (Hudson 
was  an  Englishman  who  worked  for  the 
Dutch)  to  the  surrender  of  New 
Netherland  to  the  English  in  1664.  The 
nuanced  rendering  of  die  interaction  of 
European  settlers  and  Native  Americans 
over  the  decades  is  particularly  welcome, 
since  it  demonstrates  how  seamlessly 
Indians  were  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
city's  history.  Shorto's  scope,  though,  is 
anything  but  provincial,  as  he  deftly 
shows  how  the  fortunes  of  New 
Netherlanders  were  linked  to  develop- 
ments around  the  Atlantic  and  beyond. 
He  makes  clear  how  the  intensifying 
rivalry  between  the  Dutch  Republic  and 
England  over  the  lucrative  international 
trade  reverberated  across  the  ocean,  not 
only  in  New  Netherland  but  also  in  the 
neighboring  Puritan  colonies  of  New 
England. 

The  transatlantic  reach  of  the  narra- 
tive is  matched  by  its  vivid  close-ups  of 
people  and  places.  Readers  are  transport- 
ed to  the  world  of  the  1 7th  century,  as 
Shorto,  with  an  eye  for  telling  detail, 
evokes  the  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of 
Amsterdam,  Leiden,  the  Hague  and 
London,  as  well  as  the  streets  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  probes  the  personalities 
of  enigmatic  historical  figures,  ranging 
from  Henry  Hudson,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Charles  II,  the  Duke  of  York  (later  James 
II),  George  Downing,  and  Willem  II, 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  Peter  Minuit  and 
Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Readers  also  find  themselves 
absorbed  in  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  plot,  revolving  around  two  strong  men 
with  conflicting  visions  of  the  future  of 
Dutch  North  America.  Director-General 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  a  minister's  son  and 


seasoned  military  man,  representing  the 
powers  that  be,  exhibits  unswerving  loyal- 
ty to  his  employer,  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  Conceiving  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  dogma  and  duty,  Stuyvesant 
stands  in  marked  contrast  to  his  oppo- 
nent, Adriaen  van  der  Donck,  a  young 
lawyer  of  good  family,  newly  embarked 
on  an  as  yet  undefined  career  in  the 
wilderness.  Cast  by  Shorto  as  the  epitome 
of  the  modern — forward-looking, 
inclined  to  tolerance  and  committed  to 
the  virtues  of  free  trade — Van  der  Donck 
vaults  to  prominence  as  the  ideologue  and 
political  leader  of  the  colonists,  as  they 
clamor  for  a  voice  in  government  follow- 
ing the  debacle  of  an  Indian  war  started 
by  Stuyvesant's  predecessor. 

The  story  unfolds  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  intersects  with  the  drama  of 
the  Anglo-Dutch  struggle  for  empire.  Its 
recurrent  theme  is  that  the  New 
Amsterdam  model  of  an  open  society 
rooted  in  free  trade,  unfettered  opportu- 
nity and  a  live-and-let-live  mentality  set 
the  course  on  which  the  nation  would 
eventually  embark. 

The  Island  at  the  Center  of  the  World  is 
more  than  a  grand  narrative.  It  intention- 
ally goes  behind  the  scenes  to  comment 
on  the  raw  material  of  history,  in  this  case 
the  17th-century  Dutch  colony's  records. 
Hereby  hangs  a  fascinating  and  cautionary 
tale,  of  the  incredible  survival  of  these 
records  over  the  centuries  through  fire, 
flood  and  war,  and  of  repeated  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  procure  accurate  English 
translations  until  the  1970's,  when  a  lin- 
guistics scholar  named  Charles  Gehring 
commenced  the  herculean  (and  still  con- 
tinuing) labor  of  translating  these  docu- 
ments. The  neglect  of  the  Dutch  colonial 
roots  of  American  history,  Shorto  stresses, 
is  in  no  small  measure  attributable  to  the 
recurring  failures  to  make  this  massive 
corpus  of  Dutch  records  available  in 
English.  Once  Gehring's  translations 
started  appearing,  a  major  hurdle  to  giving 
the  Dutch  credit  for  their  accomplish- 
ments was  removed.  The  stage  was  set  for 
a  fresh  look  at  the  nation's  origins. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  and  most 
profound  level  of  Shorto's  book.  In 
essence,  it  is  a  meditation  on  historical 
memory.  The  author's  eagerness  to  punc- 
ture the  protective  gauze  of  Anglophilia 
that  has  encircled  most  accounts  of 
America's  history,  popular  and  profession- 


al, is  justifiable.  Having  assembled  a 
mountain  of  evidence  documenting  the 
crucial  role  of  the  Dutch  in  the  power 
struggles  that  shaped  the  17th-century 
Adantic,  Shorto  has  every  right  to  urge 
that  New  Amsterdam  be  moved  to  center 
stage  in  future  versions  of  America's 
beginnings.  But  in  his  zeal  to  elevate  the 
tolerant  Dutch  to  a  place  of  honor  in  our 
national  historical  memory,  he  has 
smoothed  over  too  many  of  New 
Amsterdam's  rough  edges  and  overlooked 
the  alien  character  of  the  distant  past. 

Africans  were  enslaved  in  New 
Amsterdam,  and  the  Dutch  were  the  pre- 
mier players  in  the  transatlantic  slave 
trade.  Despite  the  practice  of  religious  tol- 
eration in  Amsterdam,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
strict  Calvinist  that  he  was,  did  persecute 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Jews,  and  even 
ordered  a  Quaker  missionary  to  be 
whipped  publicly  in  New  Amsterdam,  a 
fault  for  which  Shorto  roundly  condemns 
the  New  England  Puritans.  But  this,  after 
all,  was  the  17th  century,  when  the  notion 
of  human  equality  was  in  its  infancy. 
Shorto  need  not  shy  away  from  Dutch 
shortcomings.  Yet  his  determination  to 
show  how  the  seeds  of  tolerance  have 
flowered  in  21st-century  New  York  caus- 
es him  not  only  to  make  too  much  of  the 
precedents  etched  in  New  Amsterdam, 
but  to  misconstrue  their  significance. 
Surely,  the  small  Dutch  city's  diversity  is 
of  note,  especially  when  compared  to  its 
counterparts  in  the  colonial  world,  but  to 
conflate  diversity  and  modern-day  plural- 
ism is  to  make  an  unwarranted  conceptual 
leap.  Telescoping  history  in  this  way  does 
not  serve  Shorto  well,  and  detracts  from 
an  otherwise  edifying  survey  of  New 
Amsterdam  and  its  place  in  the  world  of 
the  1 7th  century.      Joyce  D.  Goodfriend 
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erate, a  proven  team  player,  able  to  support  endeav- 
ors in  the  Christian  Formation  Secretariat,  which 
include  Family  Life,  Evangelization,  Worship  and 
Youth  Ministry,  and  be  willing  to  maintain  and 
resource  diocesan  video/CD/DVD  library.  Send 
resume,  including  personal  philosophy  on 
Christian  formation,  to:  Charles  Jumonville,  PO 
Box  2028,  Baton  Rouge,  LA  70821;  e-mail:  cju- 
monville@diobr.org. 

COORDINATOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Parish  of 
600  families  seeks  person  to  continue  vibrant  total 
youth  ministry  program  for  grades  9  through  12; 
also  responsible  for  confirmation  program  (grade 
10)  and  social  program  for  grades  6  through  8. 
Parish  expects  a  collaborative  minister  who  com- 
municates well  and  is  capable  of  coordinating  and 
training  large  volunteer  group.  Prefer  experience 
in  vouth  or  pastoral  ministry  as  well  as  bachelor 
degree  and  youth  certification.  Salary  range  is 
$35,000  to  $38,000  including  health  benefit  pack- 
age. Send  resume  to:  Human  Resources,  Holy 
Family  Catholic  Community,  7321  Burkittsville 
Road,  Middletown,  AID  21769.  Interview 
required. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC,  Church  of 
St.  Pius  X,  Rochester,  Minn.  Full-time  position 
for  Catholic  parish  of  1,450  families. 
Responsibilities  include  coordinating  music  for 
five  weekend  Masses,  directing  two  adult  choirs 
and  one  children's  choir,  overseeing  preparation 


ot  all  parish  liturgies,  recruiting  and  training  litur- 
gical ministers.  Seeking  candidate  with  strong 
keyboard  skills  and  experience  in  Roman  Catholic 
liturgy.  Degree  in  liturgy/music  preferred. 
Competitive  salary  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
Denise  DeRienzo,  Administrator,  Church  of  St. 
Pius  X,  1315  12th  Avenue,  NW,  Rochester,  MN 
55901;  Ph:  (507)  288-8238. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Active,  involved,  enthusi- 
astic, one  of  the  fastest  growing  parishes  in  the 
Southeast  of  1,600+  households,  between  ocean 
resort  of  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.,  and  historic 
Savannah,  Ga.,  seeks  full-time  Director  of  Music. 
Applicant  should  be  comfortable  with  variety  of 
styles  of  traditional  and  contemporary  liturgical 
music,  have  experience  in  choral  direction  (adults 
and  vouth)  and  cantor  leadership  and  be  profi- 
cient in  organ  and  piano.  Competitive  salary, 
benefits  and  no  snow.  Contact:  Rev.  Gregory 
West,  Saint  Gregory  the  Great  Church,  333 
Fording  Island  Road.  Bluffton,  SC  29909;  e-mail: 
blufftonpriest@aol.com;  Fax:  (843)  757-4335; 
Web  site:  www.saintgregory.net. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  MINISTRIES.  Founded  and 
staffed  by  Jesuits,  O.S.J.  (Old  St.  Joseph's  Catholic 
Church)  is  seeking'  part-time  (24  hours  per  week) 
Director  of  Music  Ministries.  O.S.J,  is  a  vibrant 
center-city  parish  with  1,200  registered  members. 
The  Director  plans  and  provides  music  for  four 
Sunday  Masses  and  two  choirs.  We  seek  a  collab- 
orative professional  who  can  provide  music  from 
the  full  range  of  the  Catholic  tradition. 
Competitive  salary,  benefits.  Full  job  description 
available  through  the  "Contact  Us"  tab  on  Web 
site.  Send  resume  and  one-page  cover  letter  by 
mail,  fax  or  e-mail.  Letter  should  outline  the  con- 
tributions you  would  expect  to  make  as  an  active 
community  member.  Old  St.  Joseph's  Catholic 
Church,  321  Willings  Alley,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19106;  Fax:  (215)  574-8529;  e-mail:  mhoraksj®- 
oldstjoseph.org;  www.oldstjoseph.org. 

EDITOR,  diocesan  magazine.  The  Catholic- 
Diocese  of  Raleigh  is  seeking  an  editor  to  be 
responsible  for  the  local  editorial  content,  photog- 
raphy and  overall  quality  of  the  magazine.  The 
editor  will  review  all  general  articles  to  ensure 
consistency  with  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  editor  will  write  articles,  features  and 
recruit  columnists.  Supervises  magazine's  staff  and 
oversees  freelancers.  Candidates  must  have  B.A.  in 
journalism  or  equivalent,  five  years  magazine 
experience  and  be  in  full  communion  with  the 
church.  Bilingual  (Spanish)  helpful.  Send  resume, 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  Catholic  Diocese  of  Raleigh,  715 
Nazareth  Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27606.  EOE. 

LIVE  THE  BEATITUDES.  Discover  your  gifts 
through  service  to  others.  L'Arche  Harbor 
House,  a  L'Arche  community  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  invites  you  to  assist  in  creating  community 
with  persons  who  are  developmentally  disabled. 
Requirements:  dedicated  person  who  wants  to 
live  the  Gospel  in  community  life,  who  desires  to 
live  w  ith,  learn  from  and  relate  to  adults  with  dis- 
abilities. 

Responsibilities:  help  create  a  home  based  on 


Attention 
Catholic  Givers 

Now  it  is  possible  to  get  all  of 
the  advantages  of  having  your  own 
private  foundation  without  any 
of  the  high  administrative  costs. 

visit 

www.ccfnv.com 
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the  Beatitudes,  develop  relationships  with  us, 
assist  with  personal  care  and  community  living. 
Benefits:  Americorps  site,  stipend,  room,  board, 
health  insurance  and  formation  in  the  spiritual- 
ity and  philosophy  or  the  L'Arche  communities 
Founded  by  Jean  Vanier  and  lived  and  written 
about  by  Henri  Nouwen.  To  apply,  contact: 
Patrick  Mayhew,  700  Arlington  Road, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32211;  Ph:  (904)  721-5992;  e- 
mail:  communityleader@bellsouth.net;  Web 
site:  www.larchejacksonville.org. 

PASTORAL  MINISTER  serving  as  director  of 
music  ministries:  Creighton  University  Campus 
Ministry/St.  John's  Parish.  \n  11-month  posi- 
tion, beginning  Aug.  1,  2004,  whose  primary 
responsibilities  involve:  coordination  of  music 
ministry  for  five  campus  and  parish  liturgies; 
recruiting  and  fostering  student  involvement, 
plus  mentoring  young  liturgical  musicians; 
working  as  member  of  the  liturgy  team  to  plan 
campus  and  parish  liturgies.  Keyboard  and 
choral  direction  skills  required;  experience  of 
Catholic  liturgical  tradition  preferred.  Please 
send  resume  and  three  letters  of  reference  to: 
Laura  A.  Weber,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Campus 
Ministry,  St.  John's  203,  2500  California  Plaza, 
Omaha,  NE  68178.  Applications  accepted 
immediately;  position  considered  open  until 
suitable  candidate  is  hired. 

YALE's  Catholic  Chapel  and  Center  seeks  a 
CAMPUS  MINISTER  to  share  leadership  in 
the  life  of  this  vibrant  and  expanding  Catholic 
community.  The  Campus  Minister  will  join 
the  pastoral  staff  in  ministering  with  and  to 
the  Catholic  undergraduate,  graduate  and  fac- 
ulty/staff populations  at  Yale  University,  and 
continue  the  center's  mission  of  promoting 
Catholic  intellectual  and  spiritual  formation. 
The  position  has  a  particular  emphasis  on 
working  with  undergraduates  as  well  as  social 
justice  outreach  and  some  ministry  with  grad- 
uate/professional students  and  faculty. 
Leadership  and  participation  in  sacramental 
preparation,  liturgy  and  retreats  is  also 
required.  The  qualified  candidate  must  be 
experienced  in  pastoral  ministry  with  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  theology,  or  appropriate  field. 
Vibrant  spirituality,  competence  in  pastoral 
counseling  and  ability  to  work  collaboratively 
are  necessary  qualifications.  Salary  and  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  experience.  Start  date: 
Aug.  1,  2004.  Candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply  with  C.V.  to:  Rev.  Robert  Beloin,  St. 
Thomas  More  Catholic  Chapel  and  Center  at 
Yale,  268  Park  Street,  New  Haven,  CT  0651 1; 
e-mail:  robert.beloin@yale.edu.  Program 
information  available:  www.yale.edu/stm. 
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Reasonable  Reply 

Your  article  "Celebrating  Good 
Liturgy,"  by  Nathan  D.  Mitchell,  (5/10) 
reminded  me  of  a  Mass  I  attended  in 
Costa  Rica  years  ago.  During  the  Mass  a 
barefoot  man  played  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home"  on  his  violin.  I  thought  it  was  a 
strange  selection  for  a  Mass. 

My  brother  Neil,  military  attache  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy,  asked  the  violinist 
why  he  chose  that  song.  He  answered 
that  he  played  that  song  better  than  any 
other  song  he  knew  and  therefore  was 
the  one  he  wanted  to  play  for  God.  The 
reply  seemed  reasonable  to  me. 

Joseph  N.  Sweeney 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

One  Woman's  View 

"Why  Go  to  Mass?"  by  John  F. 
Baldovin,  S.J.,  (5/10)  presents  one  man's 
view  of  the  validity  and  value  of  attend- 
ing weekly  Mass.  The  Mass  should  be  all 
that  Father  Baldovin  describes,  and 
more.  The  unfortunate  reality  is  that 
many  Catholics  are  unable  to  ignore  the 
ways  in  which  attending  Mass  misses  the 
mark.  As  a  Catholic  woman,  wife  and 
mother,  I  ask  the  same  question  as 
Father  Baldovin,  but  our  responses  are 
generated  from  different  vantage  points. 

When  I  attend  Mass  I  see  a  blatant 
disregard  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  see  a  structure  that  is  trying 
desperately  to  perpetuate  itself  and  pre- 
serve a  male-dominated  climate.  At 
Mass,  I  sit  beside  women  and  men  who 
are  being  denied  their  baptismal  right  to 
share  their  gifts  and  charisms  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  Christian  community.  At 
Mass,  I  pray  beside  the  homosexual, 
whose  lifestyle  is  the  subject  of  a  substan- 
dard homily  by  an  overworked  and  inept 
priest. 

On  my  way  to  receive  Communion, 
I  climb  over  the  divorced  mother  of  four 
who  is  not  allowed  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  but  diligently  takes  her  chil- 
dren to  weekly  Mass  and  religious  edu- 
cation classes.  During  the  sign  of  peace,  I 
shake  hands  with  another  attendee  who 
is  not  welcome  to  receive  the  Eucharist, 
the  politician  whose  political  positions 
are  in  contrast  with  the  opinions  of  the 
institutional  church. 

At  Mass  we,  the  laity,  are  told  that 
new  and  important  procedures  will  help 


enhance  our  worship  experience  and 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  respect  for 
the  Eucharist.  We  are  instructed  on  the 
proper  way  to  approach  the  table  of  the 
Lord  and  how  and  when  to  sit  and  stand, 
all  in  the  name  of  respect. 

The  Mass  for  me  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  all  that  Jesus  was  not.  The 
Scriptures  that  I  read  portray  a  loving, 
empathic  Jesus  who  welcomes  all,  has 
gifted  all  with  multiple  charisms  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  shared 
bread  and  wine  with  sinners  and  who 
kicked  back  with  society's  outcasts,  form- 
ing a  community  with  and  for  those  very 
people.  Unlike  Father  Baldovin,  many 
Catholics  do  not  experience  the  Mass  as 
"a  foretaste  of  that  perfectly  joyful  rest." 
The  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  was  based 
upon  love,  forgiveness,  equality  and  jus- 
tice. As  Catholics,  we  have  a  responsibili- 
ty to  settle  for  nothing  less,  including  the 
way  we  worship. 

Nancy  F.  Gallagher 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Requirement  or  Hint? 

John  F.  Baldovin,  S.J.,  (5/10)  offers  10 
reasons  for  going  to  Mass.  Fine  and 
dandy,  but  he  fails  to  mention  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days  under  pain  of  serious  sin.  Is  that  the 
1 1th  reason,  or  perhaps  the  first?  At  least 
it  should  be  mentioned — unless  it's  been 
deleted,  in  which  case  I  hadn't  heard.  In 
that  sense,  we  are  not  so  much  invited  as 
required  to  participate  in  God's  redeem- 
ing act.  A  requirement  produces  better 
results  than  a  hint. 

Walter  A.  Coyne 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Moving  Beyond 

Having  read  "Christ-ianity  and 
Church-ianity,"  by  John  C.  Haughey, 
S.J.,  (5/24),  may  I  offer  my  own  take  on 
the  slowness  of  Catholics  to  speak 
openly  about  the  faith  and  their  own 
personal  experience  of  it.  As  a  priest  of 
42  years,  I  have  been  perplexed  by  our 
people's  inability  to  pray  in  public,  apart 
from  "safe,"  memorized  prayers  and  the 
lack  of  public  witness  to  Christ's  pres- 
ence in  their  lives. 

The  church  in  America  was  cultur- 
ally formed  by  the  countless  bishops, 
priests  and  religious  who  traced  their 
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I  Just  Love... 


Fifteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  July  11,  2004 

Readings:  Dt  30:1014;  Ps  69:14,  17,  30-37  (or  Ps  19:8-11);  Col  1:15-20;  Lk  10:25-37 
"You  shall  lore  the  Lord,  your  God.. .and you?-  neighbor  as  yourself  (Lk  10:21) 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  NOTICED 
how  often  we  hear  the  phrase, 
"I  just  love..."?  "I  just  love  to 
watch  the  sun  set  over  the 
lake....  I  just  love  the  smell  of  the  grease 
and  the  hum  of  the  engines....  I  just  love 
the  feeling  of  being  in  'the  zone'....  I  just 
love  that  dress  on  you."  WTiile  all  of  these 
are  genuine  and  respectable  pleasures,  is 
any  of  this  really  love?  Isn't  love  the  most 
transforming  experience  we  can  even 
know?  Who  has  ever  been  transformed  by 
the  smell  of  grease,  or  the  cut  and  color  of 
a  dress? 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


We  often  use  the  word  love  in  relation 
to  people  and  experiences  that  'give  us 
pleasure,  but  real  love  has  a  price.  The 
story  that  Jesus  tells  in  today's  Gospel 
points  this  out  to  us.  The  priest  and  the 
Levite  were  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem, 
presumably  to  fulfill  responsibilities  in  the 
temple,  privileges  that  may  have  been 
theirs  only  a  few  times  a  year.  They  did 
not  know  whether  the  man  on  the  road 
was  dead  or  alive.  If  dead,  they  would  be 
responsible  for  the  body,  and  this  would 
make  them  ritually  unclean  and  unfit  for 
temple  duty.  Concern  for  another  human 
might  have  required  them  to  forfeit  some- 
thing they  held  dear.  It  was  a  price  they 
chose  not  to  pay. 

The  Samaritan  traveler  had  no  ritual 
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privilege  to  lose.  He  was  already  unfit  for 
temple  worship  and  therefore  despised  by 
those  who  considered  themselves  good 
citizens.  But  he  was  filled  with  concern  for 
another  human  being.  He  gave  him 
immediate  attention  and  then  paid  anoth- 
er to  continue  the  care  for  him.  He  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price. 

In  this  Gospel  reading,  love  of  God 
and  love  of  neighbor  seem  to  be  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin.  Love  of  God  expresses 
itself  in  love  of  others.  Both  the  Gospel 
and  the  first  reading  suggest  that  love  of 
God  and  of  others  is  the  law  of  God.  The  ; 
Hebrew  word  torah  (law)  might  be  better  \ 
translated  "instruction."  We  are  instruct-  < 
ed  to  love.  But  Moses  tells  his  listeners  ; 
that  such  instruction  or  law  is  not  foreign  \ 


roots  to  Irish  Catholicism.  While  tena- 
cious in  their  fidelity  to  the  faith,  the  terri- 
ble years  of  oppression  and  penal  laws  in 
the  mother  country  developed  a  deliberate 
reticence  to  display  religion  to  outsiders. 
The  practice  of  the  faith,  while  deep  and 
devoted,  rarely  showed  its  face  outside  the 
home  or  the  parish.  Silence  in  church,  so 
strictly  enjoined  on  children  of  earlier 
generations,  has  made  participation  in 
Mass  so  reticent.  Until  Renew  and  other 
movements  made  it  possible,  public 
improvised  prayer  was  something  only 
Protestants  did  and  Catholics  had  to  learn. 

Irish-American  Catholicism  was  a 
tradition  I  shared  growing  up.  While  my 
opinion  intends  no  slur  on  that  noble 
faith-style,  I  contend  that  we  are  just  now 
moving  beyond  it,  thanks  to  ecumenism, 
the  charismatic  renewal  and  newer  eccle- 
siologies.  Let  every  spirit  praise  the  Lord! 

(Msgr.)  William  E.  Biebel 
Erie,  Pa. 

Links  and  Distance 

"Christ-ianity  and  Church-ianity,"  by 


John  C.  Haughey,  S.J.,  (5/24)  is  an 
insightful  contribution  to  the  cultural 
conversation  about  the  links  (and  dis- 
tance between)  evangelicals  and 
Catholics.  Here  in  the  South  the  dif- 
ferences seem  much  smaller  than  in  the 
Northeast,  and  the  arts  may  be  partly 
responsible.  For  example,  Catholics 
here  grow  up  listening  to  (and  enjoy- 
ing) radio-friendly  Christian  rock  and 
pop,  and  I  believe  this  contributes  to 
their  growing  willingness  to  talk  about 
"a  personal  relationship  with  Jesus." 
Our  diocesan  radio  station  is  indistin- 
guishable in  musical  content  from  the 
many  local  Christian  evangelical  sta- 
tions, and  most  teens  tune  in  at  least 
occasionally.  If  you  grow  up  absorbing 
the  evangelical  fervor  of  concerts  by, 
say,  the  Newsboys  or  Rebecca  St. 
James,  you  quite  naturally  become 
more  willing  to  express  your  faith  in 
public.  Teens  and  adults  who  regularly 
attend  Life  Teen  Masses  also  hear  and 
respond  to  this  music,  lending  some- 
thing of  the  old  charismatic  feel  to 


these  Masses. 

Finally,  I  concur  with  Father 
Haughey's  insight  regarding  the  "per- 
sonally appropriated  word."  It  seems  to 
me  that  exposure  to  Sacred  Scripture 
plays  a  large  role  in  whether  Catholics 
are  willing  to  make  confessional  state- 
ments. Invariably,  in  the  mega-parish  I 
serve,  I  find  that  Catholics  young  and 
old  who  spend  time  regularly  with  the 
Bible  and  attend  Bible  classes  and  dis- 
cussions are  much  more  comfortable 
with  professing  that  they  both  love 
Jesus  and  seek  to  follow  his  call  in  their 
lives. 

While  there  is  much  for  Catholics 
to  be  wary  of  in  the  evangelical  move- 
ment (obsession  with  "the  rapture," 
and  the  geopolitical  consequences  of 
such  obsession,  for  one  thing),  we  can 
indeed  learn  much  from  the  simpler, 
more  overtly  emotive  faith  of  our 
evangelical  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ. 

Gregory  Byrne 
Brandon,  Fla. 
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to  us.  "It  is  something"  very  near  to  you, 
already  in  your  mouths  and  in  your  hearts; 
you  have  only  to  carry  it  out." 

Love  should  be  natural  to  us — not  just 


WHENEVER  WE  TRAVEL 
on  vacation,  we  are 
dependent  on  the  hospi- 
tality of  others.  We  may 
have  to  pay  for  it,  but  the  quality  of  their 
openness  to  us  either  enhances  or 
detracts  from  our  enjoyment.  Through 
hospitality  we  are  made  to  feel  as  if  we 
are  at  home.  And  when  we  feel  at  home, 
we  want  to  stay. 

In  cultures  like  that  described  in  the 
first  reading,  hospitality  was  essential  for 
survival.  The  host  treated  potential  ene- 
mies as  guests,  thus  neutralizing  any 
threat;  and  the  guest  was  dependent  on 
the  generosity  of  the  host  for  necessary 
food,  drink  and  shelter.  Such  hospitality 
was  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  it 
assured  everyone  of  safety. 

There  is  something  different  about 
this  story.  The  men  who  approach 
Abraham's  tent  are  not  ordinary  travel- 
ers. This  section  from  a  longer  passage 
does  not  inform  us  who  they  were,  but  it 
does  tell  us  that  one  of  the  men  foretells 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  Abraham  and  Sarah. 
Who  would  have  such  knowledge? 
Surely  someone  acting  as  a  messenger  of 
God.  The  point  of  the  story  is  captured 
in  a  passage  from  the  Letter  to  the 
Hebrews:  "Do  not  neglect  hospitality, 
for  through  it  some  have  unknowingly 
entertained  angels"  (Heb  13:1). 

We  find  another  example  of  hospi- 
tality in  today's  Gospel  story.  Since 
Martha  welcomed  Jesus,  she  was  proba- 
bly the  householder,  responsible  for 
showing  hospitality — which  she  did. 
Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained  the 
guest.  But  as  we  find  so  often  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  priorities  seem  to  be 
turned  upside  down.  Martha's  indigna- 
tion is  not  simply  a  sign  of  peevishness. 
She  is  concerned  with  service.  (The 
word  used  is  diakonia,  a  word  that  had 


love  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  with  its 
spectacular  sights  and  scents,  its  energiz- 
ing sounds  and  designs,  but  genuine  love 
of  others.  But  selfish  love  often  gets  in  the 


ministerial  connotations  in  the  early 
Christian  community.)  Jesus  insists  that 
there  is  something  even  more  important 
than  hospitality,  or  any  other  form  of 
service.  It  is  commitment  to  him.  In  no 
way  does  Jesus  imply  that  diakonia  is 
unimportant.  It  is  good,  but  attending  to 
him  is  "the  better  part." 

In  the  reading  from  Paul,  we  find 
what  appears  to  be  a  completely  different 
theme.  Paul  speaks  of  his  willingness  to 
suffer  for  the  sake  of  others.  He  may  not 
have  opened  his  home  to  others,  but  he 
gave  of  himself. 

What  might  these  readings  have  to 
say  to  us  who  are  not  dependent  upon 


way,  and  we  have  to  be  reminded  of  what 
is  most  important  in  life.  And  then  we 
have  to  be  courageous  enough  to  open  our 
hearts  to  it. 


hospitality  for  survival,  or  who  might 
wonder  why  Mary's  attention  to  Jesus  was 
chosen  over  Martha's  service?  First,  we 
are  certainly  called  to  be  hospitable  or 
open  to  others,  not  only  with  our  homes 
or  goods,  but  with  our  very  persons. 
Second,  this  openness  should  spring  from 
our  commitment  to  Jesus.  When  we  are 
committed  to  him,  it  will  make  little  dif- 
ference whether  we  suffer  like  Paul,  or 
serve  like  Martha,  or  sit  in  rapt  attention 
like  Mary.  We  will  be  doing  God's  will. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  In  what  ways  might  you  be  putting  ser- 
vice of  people  above  the  people  them- 
selves? 

•  Be  sure  to  show  the  people  in  your 
life  that  you  love  them  very  much. 

•  This  week  open  yourself  in  a  new  way 
to  someone  who  might  not  be  expecting 
"hospitality"  from  you. 


How  to  Sell  Wisdom  &  15  Other  Parables 

Middle  Eastern  &  Islamic  Storytelling 
for  Western  Civ  ilization  in  a  Time  of  Crisis 

by  Robert  Be/a  Wilhelm,  Th.D 

Founder  &  Director,  School  of  Sacred  Storytelling 

276  pages.  $29.  Add  $4  for  shipping  in  USA,  $9  elsewhere 
STORYFEST  PRESS 

18934  Rolling  Road,  Hagerstown  MD  21742 
phone:  800-277-7035      e-mail:  storyfest@mac.com 
www.  sto  ry  f  est .  co  m 


In  Gratitude  for  the  Graced  History 
of  John  English,  S.J. 
1924  -  2004 
Loving  Champion  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
and  Communal  Discernment 
Founding  Member  of  the  ISECP  Group 
Ignatian  Spiritual  Exercises  for  the  Corporate  Person 
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Mi  Casa,  Su  Casa 

Sixteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  July  18,  2004 

Readings:  Gn  18:l-10a;  Ps  15:2-5;  Col  1:24-28;  Lk  10:3842 

"Rest  yourselves  under  the  tree"  (Gn  18:4) 
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August  2  -  4,  2004 
St.  John  Center 
Plymouth,  Michigan 


Celebrating  the  100th  Birthday 
of  Four  Great  Theologians 


Karl  Rahner,  SJ 
Yves  Congar,  OP 
Bernard  Lonergan,  SJ 
John  Courtney  Murray,  SJ 


Sponsored  by  th^tr^diocese  of  Detroit 

St.  John  Center  offers  gardens,  golf  course,  and  private  rooms  with  bath. 


Pre-registration  is  required 
Contact  JoAnne  at  313.237.5954  or  email  CastorenaJoAnne@aod.org 

www.pastoralmindetroit.org 
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Of  Many  Things 


CANCER  CUT  short  the  life 
of  my  friend  Regina.  Barely 
into  her  50's,  she  had  been 
working  on  behalf  of  immi- 
grants in  New  York  City.  A  lump  on 
her  breast  turned  out  to  be  a  malignant 
tumor.  She  told  me  about  it  on  a 
Sunday  autumn  afternoon  as  we  sat  on 
a  bench  in  New  York's  Bryant  Park. 
The  golden  light  amid  the  many-col- 
ored leaves  seemed  too  cheerful  a  set- 
ting for  that  kind  of  revelation. 

Chemotherapy  and  radiation 
became  part  of  Regina's  life.  WTien  her 
hair  vanished,  she  wore  a  wig — a  big 
one,  and  we  used  to  joke  about  it  as  a 
Dolly  Parton-type  accessoiy  that  need- 
ed only  a  few  rhinestones  to  make  it 
complete.  She  thus  bore  the  treatments 
widi  good  humor  and  courage,  and 
continued  to  work  until  close  to  the 
end. 

Chemo  was  especially  difficult 
because  of  the  accompanying  nausea. 
Medication  prescribed  by  the  oncolo- 
gist to  offset  it  proved  ineffective.  We 
had  both  read  that  smoking  marijuana 
relieved  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite  for 
people  undergoing  chemotherapy.  Not 
entirely  in  jest,  I  once  spoke  of  looking 
around  in  my  Lower  East  Side  neigh- 
borhood for  a  dealer  who  might  supply 
some  marijuana  for  her. 

The  Institute  of  Medicine,  a  branch 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
has  reported  that  ingredients  in  mari- 
juana can  relieve  the  symptoms  of  can- 
cer and  other  diseases.  And  yet  relief 
from  this  source  has  been  denied  to 
many.  Why?  The  federal  government 
still  classifies  marijuana  as  a  Schedule  I 
drug  under  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  People  can  be  fined  and  impris- 
oned just  for  possessing  it.  Federal  law 
notwithstanding,  a  number  of  states 
have  done  away  with  penalties  for 
gravely  ill  persons  who  use  and  even 
grow  marijuana  when  it  is  recommend- 
ed by  their  doctors. 

The  state  that  has  attracted  the  most 
attention — and  ire — from  the  federal 
government  is  California,  where  sup- 
port for  medical  marijuana  has  been 
especially  strong.  Voters  there  approved 
Proposition  215  in  1996,  legalizing 
marijuana  for  some  medical  uses.  Even 
earlier,  the  city  of  Santa  Cruz  passed  a 
similar  measure,  with  the  mayor  himself 


stating  that  making  marijuana  available 
for  the  seriously  ill  was  an  act  of  com- 
passion. 

In  an  effort  to  counter  such  moves, 
the  government  threatened  to  revoke 
the  licenses  of  California  physicians 
who  recommended  marijuana  use.  A 
group  of  doctors  and  patients,  however, 
sued,  and  a  federal  appeals  court  in  San 
Francisco  ruled  late  in  2002  diat  the 
government  cannot  revoke  doctors' 
licenses — a  step  viewed  as  a  significant 
victory  by  medical  marijuana  propo- 
nents. An  editorial  in  The  New  York 
Times  had  this  to  say  about  the  gov- 
ernment's attitude:  "The  administra- 
tion should  stop  tyrannizing  doctors 
and  sick  people,  and  focus  on  more 
important  aspects  of  the  war  on  drugs." 
How  true,  yet  people  with  AIDS  and 
other  diseases  besides  cancer  continue 
to  suffer  unnecessarily. 

Among  proponents  of  medical  mar- 
ijuana, few  have  been  more  outspoken 
than  a  Califomian  named  Ed 
Rosenthal.  Under  the  1996  California 
Compassionate  Use  Act,  he  had  been 
authorized  by  the  city  of  Oakland  to 
grow  marijuana  in  a  local  warehouse. 
Last  year,  however,  he  was  arrested  and 
convicted  in  federal  court  of  "marijua- 
na cultivation  and  conspiracy." 

Under  the  state's  mandatory  mini- 
mum laws,  he  could  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  five  years — which  is  what 
prosecutors  recommended. 
Fortunately,  a  sympathetic  judge  gave 
him  the  most  lenient  sentence  allow- 
able under  law:  one  day  in  prison  and  a 
$1,000  fine. 

Besides  California,  nine  other  states 
have  now  eliminated  criminal  penalties 
for  seriously  ill  people  who  with  their 
doctors'  approval  use  and  in  some  cases 
grow  marijuana  to  relieve  their  suffer- 
ing: Alaska,  Colorado,  Hawaii,  Maine, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  and, 
most  recendy,  Vermont.  Hawaii's  gov- 
ernor not  only  signed  a  bill  there,  but 
even  introduced  it  himself.  New  York 
passed  a  medical  marijuana  law  in  1980, 
but  the  mechanisms  for  making  it  work 
were  never  activated,  and  so  it  has  lain 
dormant,  with  Governor  George  Pataki 
refusing  to  take  the  needed  steps.  If  he 
had,  my  friend  Regina's  suffering  might 
have  been  lessened. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Christians  in 
the  World 

THE  EARLY  CHRISTIANS  LIVED  in  a  police 
state  and  were  judged  subversive  if  they 
refused  to  worship  the  Roman  emperor. 
Yet  even  during  periods  of  persecution, 
these  Christians  insisted  they  were  law- 
abiding  citizens.  The  anonymous  author  of  a  short  sec- 
ond-century essay  known  as  the  Letter  to  Diognetus,  for 
instance,  said  of  his  brothers  and  sisters:  "They  share  the 
laws  men  make,  but  their  lives  are  better  than  the  laws.... 
In  a  word,  what  the  soul  is  to  the  body  Christians  are  to 
the  world." 

Of  course,  that  ringing  sentence  described  an  ideal 
never  yet  fully  realized.  There  have  always  been  plenty  of 
Christians  to  whom  the  psalmist's  rebuke  of  the  Hebrews 
could  be  applied:  "They  mingled  with  the  nations  and 
learned  to  act  as  they  did"  (Ps  106:35).  To  be  accurate,  it 
should  be  said  that  Christians  aim  to  be  what  the  soul  is 
to  the  body. 

Granted  this  qualification,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  genuine 
Christians  have  not  sought  to  flee  the  world  but  to 
improve  and  perhaps  to  transform  it.  This  is  true  even  of 
apparent  exceptions.  The  medieval  monasteries  cultivated 
not  only  contemplation  but  also  the  surrounding  fields. 
Contemporary  Amish-Americans  may  spurn  much 
machine  technology  but  they  excel  in  such  civilizing 
enterprises  as  farming,  cooking  and  crafts. 

Christians  have,  however,  often  collided  with  one  or 
another  political  state  because  both  religious  and  civil 
society  are  deeply  concerned  with  many  of  the  great 
zones  of  human  experience — family  life,  education,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  and  the  quality  of  national  life. 

John  Courtney  Murray,  the  Jesuit  theologian  who  was 
one  of  the  chief  architects  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council's 
"Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom"  (1965),  used  to  point 
out  that  the  church  has  two  goals  in  its  relationship  to  any 
state:  freedom  to  pursue  its  own  mission  and  as  much  har- 
mony as  possible  between  its  values  and  laws  and  those  of 
civil  society. 

Both  goals  encounter  impediments  in  the  United 
States  today.  In  a  report  to  the  U.S.  bishops  last 
November,  Mark  Chopko,  general  counsel  to  the  U.S. 


Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  noted  certain  threats  to 
freedom.  "Religious  institutions,"  he  said,  "have  increas- 
ingly been  subjected  to  pressures  to  conform  to  the  cul- 
ture in  ways  that  are  contrary  to  their  teachings." 

One  case  Mr.  Chopko  cited  was  analyzed  in  America's 
pages  two  weeks  ago  by  Thomas  C.  Berg,  a  law  professor 
("Religious  Freedom  in  the  Catacombs").  A  California 
law  says  that  if  private  employers  offer  their  employees 
prescription-drug  insurance,  this  coverage  must  include 
contraceptives  and  drugs  that  induce  abortion.  Catholic 
Charities  of  Sacramento  does  indeed  provide  drug  insur- 
ance but  wishes  to  be  exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
paying  for  contraceptives.  On  March  1  of  this  year,  the 
California  Supreme  Court  denied  that  exemption. 

That  the  question  of  abortion  should  have  been  a  fac- 
tor in  this  case  is  not  surprising,  since  abortion  is  the  most 
glaring  current  instance  of  disharmony  between  a  civil  law 
and  the  moral  principles  not  only  of  Catholics  but  also  of 
many  other  citizens.  After  all,  a  Newsweek  poll  in  1998 
found  that  56  percent  of  those  surveyed  believe  abortion 
is  wrong,  although  69  percent  think  a  woman  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  it  with  her  doctor's  advice. 

a  number  of  catholic  politicians,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  routinely  say  that  although  they  are  personal- 
ly opposed  to  abortion,  they  defer  on  this  bitterly  divisive 
question  to  the  1973  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  that  in  effect  legalized  abortion  on 
demand. 

All  the  same,  as  our  editorial  of  May  24  noted,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  Catholic  politicians  to  do  what  they 
can  to  reduce  the  number  of  abortions.  One  officeholder 
who  did  just  that  was  Robert  R  Casey  (1932-2000),  who 
was  governor  of  Pennsylvania  from  1987  to  1995.  He  was 
a  liberal  on  economic  and  social  policy  but  also  firmly 
pro-life.  Under  his  leadership,  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture in  1989  passed  a  law  placing  a  few  restrictions  on 
abortion.  In  1992  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  three 
of  these  provisions.  Pundits  like  to  say  that  Roe  v.  Wade  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  to  be  correct  they  should  say  Roe 
v.  Wade  as  qualified  by  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Casey  is 
the  law  of  the  land. 

His  party  penalized  Governor  Casey  for  his  courage 
and  convictions  by  refusing  to  allow  him  to  speak  at  the 
1992  Democratic  National  Convention.  His  deeds,  how- 
ever, had  already  spoken  for  him.  To  borrow  a  few  more 
phrases  from  the  Letter  to  Diognetus,  Robert  Casey  had 
not  only  been  a  witness  to  the  Gospel,  but  he  had  also 
played  "his  full  role  as  a  citizen." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Tells  Bush  of  Deep  Concern  About  Iraq 


In  their  first  meeting  since  the  Iraq  war, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  told  U.S.  President 
George  W.  Bush  he  was  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  "grave  unrest"  in  Iraq 
and  called  for  a  speedy  restoration  of  the 
country's  sovereignty.  During  a  50- 
minute  encounter  on  June  4,  the  pope 
firmly  reminded  the  president  of  the 
Vatican's  opposition  to  the  invasion  of 
Iraq  last  year. 

"The  recent  appointment  of  a  head  of 
state  in  Iraq  and  the  formation  of  an 
interim  Iraqi  government  are  an  encour- 
aging step  toward  the  attainment  of  this 
goal,"  the  pope  said,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  a  strained  and  halting  voice.  The  pope 
described  international  terrorism  as  a 
"source  of  constant  concern."  But  in  an 
apparent  reference  to  the  abuse  of  Iraqi 
prisoners  by  U.S.  soldiers,  he  said  recent 
"deplorable  events"  have  undermined  the 
values  that  are  essential  to  defeating  ter- 
rorism. 

Speaking  of  their  past  differences  on 
Iraq  and  the  Middle  East,  the  pope  said 
the  president  was  "very  familiar  with  the 
unequivocal  position  of  the  Holy  See"  as 
expressed  in  numerous  documents,  direct 
contacts  and  diplomatic  efforts.  "It  is  the 
evident  desire  of  everyone  that  this  situa- 
tion now  be  normalized  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  active  participation  of  the 
international  community  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  United  Nations  organization,  in 
order  to  ensure  a  speedy  return  of  Iraq's 
sovereignty,  in  conditions  of  security  for 
all  its  people,"  he  said,  and  expressed 
hope  that  a  similar  process  would  take 
hold  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  said 


fresh  negotiations  are  needed 
between  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians. 

The  pope  praised  the  presi- 
dent for  his  commitment  to 
promoting  moral  values  in 
American  society,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  respect  for 
life  and  the  family.  He  ajso 
thanked  the  United  States  and 
its  humanitarian  agencies,  par- 
ticularly Catholic  agencies,  for 
their  work  in  African  countries 
that  face  "fratricidal  conflicts, 
pandemic  illnesses  and  a 
degrading  poverty." 

The  pope  recalled  the  Allied  liberation 
of  Rome  and  noted  that  many  American 
soldiers  gave  their  lives  for  their  country 
and  for  the  freedom  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  He  prayed  that  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  that  led  to  the  tragedy  of  war 
would  not  be  repeated  again,  and  he  said 
U.S. -European  cooperation  was  sorely 
needed  today. 

After  the  papal  audience,  Mr.  Bush 
met  for  about  45  minutes  with  Cardinal 
Angelo  Sodano,  the  Vatican  secretary  of 
state,  and  other  leading  Vatican  foreign 
affairs  experts.  A  Vatican  source  said  the 
talks  did  not  break  new  ground,  and  that 
the  president's  comments  on  Iraq  and  the 
Holy  Land  were  fairly  "generic."  The 
president  explained  his  determination  to 
bring  freedom  and  democracy  to  Iraq, 
but  there  was  no  detailed  discussion  of 
how  the  United  Nations  might  assume  a 
more  important  transition  role,  the 
source  said. 

The  group  also  discussed  the  situation 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  Vatican  expressed 
its  concern  about  the  lack  of  meaningful 
negotiations  between  Israelis  and  Pale- 


stinians and  the  plight  of  Christians  in 
the  area.  The  president  said  he  was  work- 
ing to  bring  the  two  parties  together,  but 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  any  peace  plan  has 
solid  backing  from  both  sides  and  will  not 
fall  apart  near  the  finish  line. 

The  fact  that  this  was  an  election-year 
visit  may  explain  why  the  Vatican,  while 
granting  Bush  a  full-regalia  welcome,  did 
not  bring  in  the  U.S.  cardinals  and  mon- 
signors  at  the  Vatican,  U.S.  seminarians 
studying  in  Rome  or  men  and  women 
religious  and  other  Americans  who  work 
in  and  around  the  Holy  See.  That  helped 
ensure  that  this  encounter  did  not  resem- 
ble a  campaign  stop.  The  Vatican's 
Clementine  Hall  was  about  one-third 
empty  when  the  president  and  the  pope 
delivered  their  speeches,  and  most  of 
those  in  attendance  were  either  journal- 
ists or  U.S.  government  employees  who 
had  come  with  the  president.  A  group  of 
1 5  Western  U.S.  bishops,  who  had  just 
finished  meeting  the  pope  before  Bush 
arrived,  were  quietly  ushered  out  and  did 
not  participate.  When  U.S.  President  Bill 
Clinton  came  to  the  Vatican  in  1994,  he 
addressed  a  lively  crowd  in  the 
Clementine  Hall  and  stopped  to  chat 
with  many  of  the  Americans. 


Bishops  to  Begin  Review 
of  Sexual  Abuse  Policies 

As  dioceses  continue  implementing  poli- 
cies to  prevent  sexual  abuse  of  children, 
bishops  are  starting  to  examine  whether 
some  of  these  policies  should  be  modi- 
fied. An  issue  already  being  debated  is  the 
degree  of  autonomy  that  should  be  exer- 
cised b\  the  Office  of  Child  and  Youth 
Protection  and  the  National  Review 
Board.  The  two  entities,  composed  com- 
pletely of  laity,  were  created  by  the  bish- 
ops to  help  dioceses  implement  and  mon- 
itor compliance  with  policies.  But  some 
bishops  have  complained  that  both  have 
been  acting  too  independently,  cutting 
into  the  autonomy  the  bishops  should 
have  in  running  their  diocesan  affairs. 

The  bishops,  at  their  assembly  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  June  14-19,  are  sched- 
uled to  discuss  a  second  annual  audit  of 
how  dioceses  are  implementing  policies 
and  funding  for  an  analytical  study  of  the 
causes  and  context  of  the  crisis  of  sexual 
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abuse  by  clergy. 
Both  involve  func- 
tions undertaken 
by  the  National 
Review  Board  and 
the  Office  of  Child 
and  Youth  Pro- 
tection. Not  on  the 
bishops'  formal 
agenda,  but  already 
sparking  public  de- 
bate among  bishops,  priests,  canon 
lawyers  and  victims,  is  what  has  been 
termed  "zero  tolerance"  or  the  "one- 
strike -you're-out"  policy  [see  article  in 
this  issue  by  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.]. 
A  full  review  of  the  Chatter  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People, 
approved  by  the  bishops  in  2002,  is 
expected  to  take  place  at  the  bishops' 
November  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  after  a  preliminary  airing  of  charter 
issues  at  the  June  meeting  in  Denver. 

Bishops  also  will  have  the  chance  to 
discuss  modifying  the  review  board's 
membership.  Four  of  the  current  1 2 
board  members  have  announced  their 
intention  of  resigning  once  replace- 
ments have  been  named.  The  board  is 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  cur- 
rently Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  of 
Belleville,  111.,  who  has  said  he  would 
name  replacements  after  consultation 
within  the  hierarchy. 

Prior  to  the  June  meeting,  some  bish- 
ops were  questioning  how  the  review 
board  and  office  of  child  protection 
have  been  operating.  Archbishop  Henry 
J.  Mansell  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  com- 
plained in  a  letter  of  Feb.  12  about  "dis- 
turbing trends"  toward  growing  inde- 
pendence by  both  organizations.  "They 
appear  to  be  expanding  their  compe- 
tence, responsibilities,  activities  and 
studies  in  a  dynamic  of  autonomy,"  he 
wrote  to  Bishop  Gregory.  The  letter 
expressed  the  views  of  Archbishop 
Mansell  and  three  other  bishops. 

Another  letter  to  Bishop  Gregory  on 
Feb.  12,  signed  by  23  bishops  from 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  urged 
that  bishops  should  make  sure  the  pub- 
lic knew  that  only  the  bishops  have 
authority  to  approve  recommendations 
for  policies  about  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren. The  letter  urged  bishops  "not  to 
give  the  impression  to  the  media  that 


the  numerous  recommendations  coming 
from  the  Office  of  Child  and  Youth 
Protection  are  in  any  way  assured 
before  they  are  discussed  by  the  bish- 
ops." A  similar  position  was  taken  by 
three  bishops  from  Nebraska  in  a  letter 
of  Feb.  12. 

The  Dallas  charter  authorizes  the 
child  protection  office  to  produce  "an 
annual  public  report  on  the  progress 
made"  in  implementing  charter  policies. 
For  some  bishops,  producing  an  annual 
report  does  not  necessarily  entail  annual 
audits,  as  audits  are  not  stipulated  in  the 
charter.  Some  alternate  suggestions 
have  included: 

•  follow-up  audits  on  only  those  dio- 
ceses that  were  not  in  compliance, 

•  audits  on  only  those  aspects  of 
diocesan  policies  that  were  not  in  full 
compliance, 

•  development  of  mechanisms  by 
which  regional  groupings  of  dioceses 
can  do  their  own  oversight. 

Bishop  David  L.  Ricken  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  added  that  audits  are 
"very  impractical  and  heavily  burden- 
some" for  smaller  dioceses,  both  eco- 
nomically and  administratively. 

For  Justice  Anne  M.  Burke,  interim 
chairwoman  of  the  review  board,  a 
credible  annual  report  is  not  possible 
without  some  form  of  periodic  auditing 


to  ensure  that  compliance  with  policies 
continues  from  year  to  year.  "How  can 
an  annual  report  be  prepared  or 
approved  without  information  obtained 
by  the  audits?"  she  asked  in  a  letter  to 
Bishop  Gregory  on  March  29. 


Church  Tax-Exempt  Status 
Creates  Pitfalls 

The  election-related  pitfalls  of  federal 
tax-exempt  status  held  by  many  religious 
institutions  apply  to  everything  from 
homilies  and  newspaper  editorials  to 
voter  guides  and  political  ads,  an  attorney 
for  the  U.S.  bishops  explained  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Press  Association  on 
May  26.  Deirdre  Dessingue,  from  the 
office  of  the  general  counsel  to  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  said  it  is 
that  tax-exempt  status,  not  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  that  creates  the  legal  need 
for  religious  organizations  to  tread  care- 
fully in  election  years. 

The  tax  code  bars  exempt  organiza- 
tions "from  participating  or  intervening 
in  a  political  campaign  on  behalf  of  or  in 
opposition  to  any  candidate."  The  I.R.S. 
draws  the  line  at  "an  act  of  political  inter- 
vention by  a  bishop,  priest  or  other 
church  representative  at  an  official  func- 
tion of  the  church — at  Mass,  for  exam- 
ple— or  in  an  official  publication  of  the 


SWISS  CHEER  POPE.  More  than  13,000  cheer  Pope  John  Paul  II  during  a  youth  rally  in  Bern, 
Switzerland,  on  June  5.  The  pontiff  returned  to  Switzerland  for  the  first  time  in  20  years  at  the  invita- 
tion of  young  Catholics  holding  their  first  national  jamboree.  Crowds  cheered  him  when  his  speech  fal- 
tered, and  he  called  on  young  people  to  listen  to  the  "voice  of  the  Lord"  calling  them  to  higher  values. 
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church — like  the  diocesan  newspaper," 
she  said.  Those  actions  would  likely  be 
attributed  to  the  church  and  be  consid- 
ered a  violation  of  the  tax-code  restric- 
tions. 

A  priest  or  minister  is  free  to  act  on 
his  own,  in  a  manner  and  setting  that  do 
not  tie  him  to  the  church,  including 
supporting  or  opposing  a  candidate  or 
party,  she  explained.  The  distinction 
becomes  less  clear  if  the  clergyman's 
personal  political  action  is  then  report- 
ed by  a  church  publication,  say,  with  a 
headline  such  as  "Minister  Jones 
endorses  Candidate  Smith,"  according 
to  Dessingue.  The  U.S.C.C.B.'s  general 
counsel's  office  prepares  a  guide  to  fol- 
lowing the  I.R.S.  regulations.  The  guide 
can  be  viewed  online  at: 
www.usccb.org/ogc/guidelines.htm. 


Catholic  University  Turns 
Down  N.A.A.C.P.  Chapter 

The  Catholic  University  of  America 
turned  down  a  request  for  an  N.A.A.C.P. 
chapter  on  its  campus  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Victor  Nakas,  director  of  public 
affairs  for  the  university,  said  on  June  4 
that  the  school  denied  the  request  mainly 
because  there  are  already  two  campus 
groups  representing  African- American 
students — the  Black  Organization  of 
Students  at  Catholic  University  of  . 
America  and  Minority  Voices,  an  umbrella 
group  for  minority  organizations.  He  said 
university  student  life  officials  determined 
that  an  N.A.A.C.P.  chapter  would  "over- 
lap with  other  organizations"  and  dupli- 
cate what  is  already  available. 

Another  factor  that  caused  concern, 


Nakas  said,  was 
that  the  9  5 -year- 
old  civil  rights 
advocacy  group 
had  endorsed  on 
its  Web  site  the 
April  25  "March 
for  Women's 
Lives,"  a  march 
to  keep  abortion 
legal.  William 
Jawando,  the 
student  who 
tried  to  form  the  student  campus  group, 
told  reporters  that  a  charter  N.A.A.C.P. 
group  "would  not  take  a  position  on  abor- 
tion" and  that  "nothing  in  our  constitution 
says  anything  about  abortion." 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


William  Jawando  (r. 


News  Briefs 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  urged  U.S.  bishops  to 
counter  "erroneous  yet  pervasive  tliinking" 
that  has  paved  the  way  for  acceptance  of 
social  evils  like  abortion,  pornography  and 
homosexual  unions.  The  pope  said  on 
June  4  that  over  the  last  40  years  in  the 
United  States,  human  rights  have  become 
detached  from  the  search  for  truth  and 
have  sometimes  turned  into  "self-centered 
demands." 

•  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  head  of  the 
Vatican's  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Faith,  wants  to  meet  soon  with  a 
U.S.  bishops'  task  force  to  help  clarify 
controversial  questions  over  church  teach- 
ings and  Catholic  politicians,  according  to 
Bishop  Donald  E.  Pelotte  of  Gallup,  N.M. 
Cardinal  Ratzinger  told  American  bishops 
visiting  Rome  that  church  leaders  should 
be  cautious  about  refusing  Communion  to 
Catholic  politicians  who  oppose  church 
teachings  on  abortion  and  other  pro-life 
issues. 

•  Hong  Kong's  bishop  is  urging  Catholics 
to  fight  for  the  vindication  of  victims  of 


Joseph  Ratzinger        Joseph  Zen  Ze-kiun 


the  1989  Tiananmen  Square  massacre. 
Bishop  Joseph  Zen  Ze-kiun  also  urged 
Catholics  to  be  prepared  to  defend  the 
"one  country,  two  systems"  principle  in 
Hong  Kong,  according  to  a  report  in 
UCANews. 

•  The  U.S.-based  Anti-Defamation 
League  has  expressed  its  "great  distress" 
over  the  Vatican's  plans  to  beatify  a  19th- 
century  stigmatic  nun  whose  visions  the 
league  says  fomented  hatred  and  anti- 
Semitism.  In  a  press  release  on  June  7,  the 
AD.L.  said  the  beatification  of  Sister 
Anne  Catherine  Emmerich,  a  German, 
"could  cause  harm  to  Jewish-Christian 
relations."  The  league  said  many  of  the 
scenes  it  found  troubling  in  Mel  Gibson's 
film  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  were 
inspired  by  Sister  Emmerich's  book  of 
visions,  The  Dolorous  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

•  New  restrictive  measures  announced  by 
the  United  States  will  only  make  life  hard- 
er "for  the  poorest  families  of  our  nation," 
said  the  Cuban  bishops.  They  criticized 
U.S.  measures  to  further  restrict  travel  to 


Cuba,  especially  by  people  with  relatives 
there,  and  further  limit  the  money  sent  to 
Cuba  by  Cubans  living  in  the  United 
States. 

•  While  one  has  a  "clear  and  grave  obliga- 
tion" to  vote  against  legislation  that  bol- 
sters abortion,  the  practice  of  refusing 
Communion  to  politicians  who  support 
keeping  abortion  legal  is  not  part  of  the 
pastoral  tradition  of  the  church,  Bishop 
Donald  W.  Wuerl  of  Pittsburgh  said  in  an 
address  on  May  25. 

•  Anytime  an  individual  is  tortured  or 
debased,  all  humanity  suffers,  because  all 
were  created  in  God's  image,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said.  "Because  each  person  is  our 
brother  in  humanity,  we  cannot  be  silent 
in  the  face  of  such  intolerable  treatment," 
the  pope  said  in  a  speech  on  May  27  to 
seven  ambassadors  beginning  their  ser- 
vice at  the  Vatican. 

•  Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of  Chicago 
denied  the  Eucharist  to  protesters  wearing 
rainbow  sashes  on  Pentecost  Sunday.  He 
and  several  gay  activists  said  the  problem 
wasn't  that  the  protesters  were  identifying 
themselves  as  homosexual  but  that  they 
were  using  the  Eucharist  to  make  a  politi- 
cal statement. 

•  In  a  landmark  move  Catholic  Healthcare 
West  and  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union  have  reached  a  tenta- 
tive agreement  on  a  California-wide  mas- 
ter contract  covering  14,000  workers  in  28 
Catholic  Healthcare  West  facilities  across 
the  state. 


Donald  W.  Wuerl  Francis  E.  George 
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Artificial  Feeding 

^The  pope's  argument  rests  on 
human  rights.  Why  can't  we  see  that?' 


AT  A  RECENT  international 
congress  in  Rome  on  "Life- 
Sustaining  Treatments  and 
the  Vegetative  State,"  Pope 
John  Paul  II  ignited  a  contro- 
versy that  is  still  smoking.  He  stated  that 
artificial  nutrition  and  hydration  "should 
be  considered,  in  principle,  ordinary  and 
proportionate,  and  as  such,  morally  obliga- 
tory" (emphasis  his). 

At  the  time,  I  was  called  by  the  reli- 
gion and  ethics  editor  of  USA  Today  to 
comment  on  what  seemed  to  "sweep 
away  the  benefits/burdens  approach  to 
feeding-tube  decisions  for  Catholic  hos- 
pitals." Having  only  a  copy  of  the  Italian 
text,  I  said  that  we  needed  more  time  to 
understand  just  what  the  pope  was  say- 
ing. But  others  weighed  in,  calling  it  an 
end  to  the  debate,  a  total  reversal  of  the 
church's  position  and,  in  the  words  of  an 
ethicist  quoted  on  MSNBC,  a  proclama- 
tion that  "feeding  tubes  should  never  be 
withdrawn  from  any  patient  care." 

None  of  these  last  three  statements 
are  true.  This  has  been  made  quite  clear 
in  a  number  of  editorials  and  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  that  have  con- 
fronted the  issue,  the  most  thoughtful 
and  balanced  of  them  being  "Must  We 
Preserve  Life?"  by  Ronald  Hamel  and 
Michael  Panicola  (Am.,  4/19). 

Yet  problems  and  questions  persist.  I 
still  get  inquiries  from  lawyers,  hospitals, 
health  care  givers  and  concerned 
Catholics  wondering  what  it  all  means. 
And  there  is  the  abiding  danger  that  mis- 
interpretations may  lead  to  yet  more  pro- 
found crises  in  health  care  and  the  grow- 
ing obsession  with  American  high-tech 
medicine.  In  this  context,  without  any 
thought  of  improving  on  the  Hamel- 
Panicola  analysis,  I  think  there  are  some 
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important  observations  to  be  made  about 
this  controversy. 

1 )  The  context.  The  papal  speech  came 
the  day  after  a  heated  argument  between 
two  physicians  from  Holland.  After  one 
doctor  reported  rather  low  rates  of 
euthanasia  in  the  Netherlands,  his  inter- 
locutor complained  that  the  statistics  did 
not  include  the  withdrawal  of  nutrition 
and  hydration,  a  measure  he  character- 
ized as  homicide.  The  context  is  crucial 
here,  not  only  because  of  Holland's  toler- 
ance of  direct  euthanasia,  but  because  the 
withdrawal  of  food  and  drink  appears,  at 
least  to  some,  as  the  default  position 
when  dealing  with  unpromising  cases. 

2)  The  pope's  driving  concerns.  There  is 
no  doubt,  when  one  reads  his  whole 
speech,  that  John  Paul  II  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  intentional  killing  of 
human  beings,  even  those  described  as 
being  in  a  vegetative  state.  Moreover,  at 
no  time  over  the  span  of  a  human's  life 
does  he  or  she  become  a  "vegetable."  A 
human  is  always  a  person,  no  matter  what 
the  stage  of  development  or  final  dimin- 
ishment. 

3)  A  signal  distinction.  The  pope's 
speech,  like  the  entire  conference, 
addresses  only  the  issue  of  vegetative 
state.  It  does  not  apply,  for  example,  to 
patients  suffering  from  end-stage  cancer, 
many  of  whom  cannot  or  will  not  eat  as 
they  are  approaching  death.  There  is  no 
suggestion  that  they  must  be  force-fed  to 
prolong  their  dying. 

4)  The  subtext.  An  underlying  point  of 
contention  (one  that  will  become  more 
pressing  in  the  coming  years)  is  the  moral 
status  and  the  status  as  humans  of  persons 
who  appear  to  have  no  "higher"  brain 
function.  The  pope's  position  is  that  a 
human  person  is  a  "kind"  of  being,  not  a 
set  of  activities  or  performances.  Nor  is 
the  person  reducible  to  the  higher  cogni- 
tive faculties.  In  fact,  a  human  can  be  a 
personal  kind  of  being  prior  to  the  for- 


mation of  the  brain  as  well  as  after  the 
brain  is  profoundly  damaged.  Some 
commentators  have  called  this  position 
"vitalism."  That  is  correct  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  "vitalism"  identifies  the 
human  person  with  the  living  (vital) 
organism  and  not  its  cognitive  skills.  It  is 
incorrect,  however,  to  think  that  this 
vitalism  makes  biological  life  an  absolute 
value.  The  pope's  position  does  not  hold 
that  we  must  preserve  our  lives  at  any 
cost.  It  holds  only  that  we  must  never 
intentionally  kill  ourselves  or  others. 

5)  The  focus  of  the  present  reaction.  The 
intention  to  cause  death  by  withdrawal 
of  food  and  drink  invariably  leads  to 
death  by  starvation  or  dehydration 
unless  an  intervening  cause  of  death 
occurs.  But  surely  the  pope  cannot  mean 
that  the  removal  of  artificial  nutrition 
and  hydration  in  itself  causes  death.  That 
is  contradicted  by  the  thousands  of  cases 
where  the  artificial  means  (the  tube)  is 
removed,  but  feeding  by  hand  is  success- 
fully done.  It  is  the  intention  to  cause  the 
death  that  is  the  problem.  This  will  be 
debated  case  In  case,  hut  one  may  hope 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  meaning  of 
"feeding"  and  the  process  of  dying — top- 
ics insufficiently  developed  in  our  pre- 
sent discourse. 

6)  The  neglected  focus.  I  find  it  strange 
that  the  most  challenging  part  of  the 
pope's  speech  has  been  utterly  ignored. 
His  whole  argument  rests  upon  what  he 
himself  calls  a  universal  "right  to  food, 
water,  health  care  and  therapy."  If  the 
sick  person  has  a  right  to  nutrition  and 
hydration,  does  not  every  person  have 
that  right?  If  the  profoundly  damaged 
have  a  right  to  therapy,  do  not  all  of  us, 
rich  or  poor?  So  far  we  have  ignored  this 
call  for  universal  health  care  based  on 
universal  human  rights.  The  pope's  talk 
is  as  much  a  challenge  to  our  health  care 
system  and  the  inequities  in  the  world  as 
it  is  to  our  treatment  of  patients.  Why 
can  we  not  see  that? 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the 
strange  phenomenon  that  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  world's  privileged  can 
worry  whether  they  must  use  every  tech- 
nology to  feed  themselves  while  millions 
do  not  even  have  bread  and  clean  water. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Caught  Between 
God  and  Caesar 


-  BY  JOSEPH  A.  CALIFAXO  JR.  - 

WHEN  GOD  and  caesar  claim  controlling  jurisdiction  over  pub- 
lic policy  in  America,  public  servants  who  are  Catholic  can  get 
caught  between  a  religious  rock  and  a  public  policy  hard  place.  I 
know.  I've  been  there. 
In  1965  Lyndon  Johnson  became  the  first  president  to  sup- 
port birth  control  as  a  public  policy:  he  considered  family  planning  services  for  the  poor 
an  essential  part  of  his  antipoverty  program.  As  his  top  assistant  for  domestic  affairs, 
though  initially  uncomfortable.  I  came  to  the  conviction  that  I  had  an  obligation  to  pro- 
i  mote  presidential  policies,  including  family  planning,  so  long  as  the  government  did  not 
i  require  anyone  to  adopt  practices  contrary  to  their  religious  beliefs. 

Johnson  s  aggressive  posture  on  birth  control  earned  him  a  stinging  rebuke  from  the 
S  Catholic  bishops  in  1966.  L.B.J..  typically,  wanted  it  both  ways.  He  was,  he  told  me,  "not 
i  going  to  deny  contraceptives  to  any  poor  person  who  wanted  them,"  but  he  sent  me  "to 
!  make  peace  with  the  Catholic  bishops,  because  before  long  they  may  be  the  only  allies 
■  we  have  on  Xegro  rights  and  the  poverty  program." 


JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO  JR.  is  president  of  the  National  Center  on  Addiction  and  Substance 
Abuse  at  Columbia  University.  He  was  U.S.  secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare 
from  1977  to  1979.  His  memoir.  Inside:  A  Public  and  Private  Life,  has  just  been 

published  by  PublicAffairs. 
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political  parties  to  impose  an  abortion  litmus  test  on  eligi- 
bility for  their  party's  presidential  nomination:  pro-choice 
for  Democrats,  pro-life  for  Republicans.  But  that  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  bishops  to  make  the  same  mistake  by  imposing 
a  similar  litmus  test  on  the  right  to  receive  Communion. 
If  some  bishops  play  the  Eucharist  card  on  abortion,  will 


iublican  senate  nomination  in  that  state?  Will  it  be 
ied  to  Catholic  governors  who  refuse  to  use  their  lenien- 
tower  to  commute  death  sentences? 

n  i  became  secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare 
977,  I  repeatedly  confronted  the  tension  between  my 
pous  beliefs  and  public  policy — and  the  bishops  repeat- 
r  confronted  me.  My  first  baptism  by  episcopal  fire  came 
lie  issue  whether  Medicaid  should  fund  abortions.  As  a 
sequence  of  Roe  v.  Wade,  Medicaid  was  then  financing 
ie  300,000  abortions  a  year.  President  Jimmy  Carter  and 
iught  to  prohibit  such  funding  "unless  the  life  of  the 
her  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
n." 

Over  our  objection,  Congress  enacted  a  law  that  per- 
:ed  Medicaid  funding  of  abortions  as  well  in  cases  of 
;  or  incest  "promptly  reported."  At  that  point,  my  choice 
to  enforce  the  law  or,  as  some  suggested,  resign.  I  had 
say,  and  I  was  still  free  to  work  to  change  the  law.  I  was 
about  to  retire  to  some  Walden  Pond  or  Vatican  Hill.  I 
ed  regulations  giving  women  60  days  to  make  such 
3rts,  recognizing  that  in  those  days  most  women  did  not 
)rt  such  horrendous  incidents  unless  they  thought  they 
e  pregnant.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  erupted.  So  did 
sident  Carter.  Both  wanted  a  much  shorter  period,  the 
iops  because  they  thought  it  would  curb  abortions; 
ter  because  he  thought  it  would  reduce  the  opportunity 
fraud.  I  held  firm,  believing  that  I  had  fairly  reflected 
Congressional  intent.  The  Congress  agreed  with  me. 

Next  I  discovered  that  H.E.W.  was  financing  100,000 
sterilizations  a  year  under  guidelines  more  permissive  than 
the  law  justified.  The  bishops  wanted  a  complete  ban;  they 
considered  morally  unacceptable  any  experimentation  or 
action  that  threatened  the  sanctity  of  life,  including  steril- 
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It  was  my  first  political  negotiation  with  the  hierarchy.  I 
met  several  times  with  their  Washington  representative,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Hurley.  I  reminded  Father  Hurley  that  L.B.J, 
was  doing  God's  work — trying  to  eliminate  poverty,  helping 
the  elderly,  promoting  equal  rights  for  minorities.  "The 
bishops,"  I  argued,  "should  not  attack  and  wound  a  presi- 
dent who,  on  balance,  was  advancing  so  many  of  their  caus- 
es." We  crafted  an  uneasy  truce:  if  the  president  used  the 
term  "population  problem" 
(which  also  allowed  for  solu- 
tions like  increasing  available 
food)  rather  than  "birth  con- 
trol" or  "population  control," 
the  bishops  would  stay  silent. 
Johnson  kept  his  part  of  the 
bargain.  So  did  the  bishops. 

Those  were  the  days  when 
you  could  sit  down  with  the 
bishops;  they  were  sensitive  to  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  the  wake  of  the  cliffhanger  election  of  the  first 
Catholic  president,  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  bishops  and  the 
laity  accepted  the  assertion  of  the  theologian  Gustave 
Weigel,  S.J.,  in  his  widely  reported  1960  lecture  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  that  "the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  not  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  political  activ- 
ities of  a  Catholic  president,  nor  would  a  Catholic  president 
be  bound  by  Catholic  morality  in  deciding  public  issues." 

It  is  my  personal  experience  as  a  White  House  aide  in 
the  Johnson  administration  and  as  a  cabinet  secretary  for 
President  Jimmy  Carter  that  leads  me  to  hope  the  Catholic 
bishops  will  not  play  the  Eucharist  card  to  press  Catholic 
politicians  to  toe  the  pro-life  (or  any  other)  church  line.  I 
would  prefer  it  if  John  Kerry  (and  the  48  congressional 
Catholics  who  wrote  the  bishops)  expressed  opposition  to 
federal  funding  of  abortion  and  voted  to  ban  partial-birth 
abortion.  But — having  been  there  and  done  that,  experienc- 
ing the  complications,  the  compromises,  the  need  to  choose 
the  lesser  of  two  evils  and  the  importance  of  having 
Catholics  in  public  life — I  believe  public  figures  who  are 
Catholic  are  entitled  to  exercise  their  own  conscience  to 
determine  whether  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
Communion.  The  Catholic  tradition  of  leaving  that  deci- 
sion to  the  individual  Catholic  and  God  applies  to  Catholics 
who  have  divorced,  sinned  or  eaten  food  five  minutes  before 
Mass.  It  should  apply  to  public  officials. 

As  a  citizen  I  consider  it  preposterous  and  wrong  for  the 
political  parties  to  impose  an  abortion  litmus  test  on  eligi- 
bility for  their  party's  presidential  nomination:  pro-choice 
for  Democrats,  pro-life  for  Republicans.  But  that  is  no  rea- 
son for  the  bishops  to  make  the  same  mistake  by  imposing 
a  similar  litmus  test  on  the  right  to  receive  Communion. 

If  some  bishops  play  the  Eucharist  card  on  abortion,  will 


not  others  feel  free  to  play  it  on  the  death  penalty,  cloning, 
stem  cell  research  or  support  for  the  Iraq  war,  which  the 
pope  and  the  bishops  have  condemned  as  an  unjust, 
immoral  adventure?  Will  Communion  be  denied  just  to 
those  who  vote  pro-choice  in  Congress?  Or  will  it  also  be 
denied  to  a  senator  like  Rick  Santorum,  the  Pennsylvania 
Republican  whose  outspoken  support  brought  pro-choice 
Arlen  Spector  victory  over  the  pro-life  candidate  for  the 


Republican  senate  nomination  in  that  state?  Will  it  be 
denied  to  Catholic  governors  who  refuse  to  use  their  lenien- 
cy power  to  commute  death  sentences? 

when  i  became  secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare 
in  1977,  I  repeatedly  confronted  the  tension  between  my 
religious  beliefs  and  public  policy — and  the  bishops  repeat- 
edly confronted  me.  My  first  baptism  by  episcopal  fire  came 
on  the  issue  whether  Medicaid  should  fund  abortions.  As  a 
consequence  of  Roe  v.  Wade,  Medicaid  was  then  financing 
some  300,000  abortions  a  year.  President  Jimmy  Carter  and 
I  sought  to  prohibit  such  funding  "unless  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term." 

Over  our  objection,  Congress  enacted  a  law  that  per- 
mitted Medicaid  funding  of  abortions  as  well  in  cases  of 
rape  or  incest  "promptly  reported."  At  that  point,  my  choice 
was  to  enforce  the  law  or,  as  some  suggested,  resign.  I  had 
my  say,  and  I  was  still  free  to  work  to  change  the  law.  I  was 
not  about  to  retire  to  some  Walden  Pond  or  Vatican  Hill.  I 
issued  regulations  giving  women  60  days  to  make  such 
reports,  recognizing  that  in  those  days  most  women  did  not 
report  such  horrendous  incidents  unless  they  thought  they 
were  pregnant.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  erupted.  So  did 
President  Carter.  Both  wanted  a  much  shorter  period,  the 
bishops  because  they  thought  it  would  curb  abortions; 
Carter  because  he  thought  it  would  reduce  the  opportunity 
for  fraud.  I  held  firm,  believing  that  I  had  fairly  reflected 
Congressional  intent.  The  Congress  agreed  with  me. 

Next  I  discovered  that  H.E.W.  was  financing  100,000 
sterilizations  a  year  under  guidelines  more  permissive  than 
the  law  justified.  The  bishops  wanted  a  complete  ban;  they 
considered  morally  unacceptable  any  experimentation  or 
action  that  threatened  the  sanctity  of  life,  including  steril- 


Balancing  my  Catholic  convictions 
with  my  obligations  as  a  public  servant 
was  a  wrenching  intellectual,  spiritual 

and  emotional  experience. 
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ization.  Again  I  honored  my  obligation  to  follow  the  law.  I 
issued  regulations  banning  funds  for  the  sterilization  of  any- 
one under  21  (on  the  ground  that  no  minor  could  give 
informed  consent  to  an  irreversible  procedure  that  goes  to 
the  essence  of  the  life  process)  and  of  inmates  of  correc- 
tional facilities,  mental  hospitals  or  other  rehabilitative 
facilities.  To  reduce  the  chances  of  sterilization  under 
duress,  I  also  forbade  soliciting  consent  from  anyone  in 
childbirth  labor,  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  or 
who  was  seeking  an  abortion. 

Moments  after  the  British  scientists  Robert  Edwards 
and  Patrick  Steptoe  electrified  the  world  by  announcing  the 
birth  of  a  normal  child  following  in  vitro  fertilization.  I  w  as 
asked  for  my  reaction,  since  the  Catholic  bishops  had  come 
out  strongly  against  the  procedure  and  I  was  a  Catholic  sec- 
retary of  H.E.W.  As  a  public  official  and  nonscientist,  I  said 
my  mind  was  open  on  whether  the  government  should  fund 
such  research,  and  I  established  a  commission  representing 
a  wide  spectrum  of  opinion  (including  the  moral  theologian 
Richard  McCormick,  S.J.)  to  advise  me.  The  group  con- 
cluded unanimously  that  H.E.W.  should  support  research 
into  this  procedure. 

On  the  issue  whether  to  fund  fetal  research — the  pro- 
logue to  the  current  stem  cell  controversy — I  found  in  one 
corner  the  Guttmacher  Institute,  which  favored  unfettered 
research,  and  in  the  other  Sargent  and  Eunice  Shriver,  who 
represented  the  opposing  Roman  Catholic  viewpoint.  I  put 
the  two  sides  in  the  same  room,  reminding  Guttmacher  of 
the  serious  questions  of  human  dignity  and  morality  and  the 
Shrivers  of  the  potential  benefits  of  such  research.  I  chal- 
lenged them  to  recommend  a  policy  and  budget  sensitive  to 
these  considerations  and  promised  to  fight  for  it.  They  did, 
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we  did,  and  the  research  began — and  the  controversy  per- 
sists to  this  day. 

In  philosophy  courses  at  Holy  Cross  College,  I  was 
taught  that  murder,  suicide  and  euthanasia  were  morallv 
wrong.  I  learned  that  each  individual  had  an  obligation  to 
take  ordinary  means  to  preserve  his  or  her  life,  but  as  Father 
Joseph  Sullivan's  ethics  text  stipulated,  "one  is  not  obligated 
to  take  extraordinary  means."  As  H.E.W.  secretary  I  had  to 
make  the  vexing  distinction  between  suicide,  murder, 
euthanasia  and  natural  death,  between  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  means  of  extending  life,  as  our  scientists  wres- 
tled with  the  will  of  God  and  each  day  unveiled  a  new  med- 
ical machine,  miracle  pharmaceutical  or  surgical  procedure. 

The  moral  theology  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  an 
invaluable  moral  compass  for  me,  but  balancing  my 
Catholic  convictions  with  my  obligations  as  a  public  servant 
was  a  wrenching  intellectual,  spiritual  and  emotional  expe- 
rience. In  our  secular  democracy  these  issues  of  life  and 
death  involve  questions  about  the  right  of  individual 
Americans  to  decide  and  the  obligation  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  finance  their  decisions.  They  come  freighted 
with  religious  beliefs  and  moral  conviction,  often  further 
complicated  by  a  lack  of  scientific  certainty. 

the  second  Vatican  council  encourages  Catholics  to  rely 
more  on  individual  conscience.  But  not  until  I  became  secre- 
tary of  H.E.W.  did  I  begin  to  appreciate  the  significance — 
and  limitations — of  my  personal  convictions  in  making  pub- 
lic decisions  in  a  pluralistic  democracy.  I  had  been  immersed 
in  the  Catholic  religion — devout  parents  and  relatives,  16 
years  of  Catholic  education — but  my  faith  had  never  been 
tested  until  I  became  H.E.W.  secretary.  At  H.E.W.  I  went 
from  the  sidelines  into  the  arena,  from  sitting  in  the  pew  at 
Mass  on  Sunday  to  living  with  my  faith  throughout  the  week. 

I  found  no  automatic  answers  in  Christian  theology  and 
the  teachings  of  the  church  or  in  the  Democratic  Party's  or 
the  administration's  positions,  or  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
to  the  perplexing  and  controversial  questions  of  public  poli- 
cy on  abortion,  sterilization,  aging,  in  vitro  fertilization,  fetal 
research,  extending  or  cutting  off  the  final  days  of  terminal- 
ly  ill  patients,  and  recombinant  DNA  and  cloning.  I  was 
grateful  for  my  entire  life  experience,  from  the  streets  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  Jesuit  classrooms  at  Brooklyn  Prep  and 
Holv  Cross  to  the  West  Wing  of  the  White  House  and  my 
years  as  a  Washington  lawyer.  I  brought  it  all  to  the  decisions 
at  H.E.W,  and  I  needed  every  bit  of  it. 

Determining  appropriate  public  policy  on  these  matters 
is  too  complex,  morally  as  well  as  politically,  in  our  pluralis- 
tic democracy  to  be  resolved  by  a  jerk — or  bend — of  the 
knee  bv  public  leaders,  legislators  and  judges  who  are 
Catholic — or  by  the  Catholic  bishops  who  seek  to  influence 
such  policy.  ES 
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Prophecy  for"Juslice 

Catholic  politicians 'and  bishops   by  Raymond  l.  burk 


Catholics  come  forward  in  the  Communion  procession  during  Mass  at  a  Catholic  church  in  Washington,  DC.  in  January. 


IN  his  post-synodal  apostolic  exhortation  Pastores 
Gregis  ("On  the  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  Hope  of  the  World,"  Oct.  16, 
2003),  Pope  John  Paul  II  underlines  the  scriptural 
boldness  demanded  of  the  bishop  as  shepherd  (No.  66c). 
In  this  context,  he  describes  the  bishop  as  a  "prophet  of 
justice,"  declaring:  "He  proclaims  the  church's  moral 
teaching  by  defending  life  from  conception  to  its  natural 
end"  (No.  67a-b). 

In  proclaiming  the  church's  moral  teaching,  the  bish- 
op faces  a  challenge  before  the  situation  of  a  member  of 
the  flock  who  is  engaged  in  political  life  and  supports  a 
position  contrary  to  the  moral  law.  The  situation  is  espe- 
cially serious  when  the  position  in  question  is  contrary  to 
the  first  precept  of  the  natural  and  divinely  revealed 
moral  law,  which  requires  us  to  safeguard  and  foster 
human  life.  It  is  made  even  more  serious  when  the  posi- 
tion espoused  condones  the  taking  of  the  innocent  and 
defenseless  life  of  the  unborn  child,  a  crime  which  "has 
characteristics  making  it  particularly  serious  and 
deplorable"  (John  Paul  II,  Evangelium  Vitae,  "On  the 

MOST  REV.  RAYMOND  L.  BURKE  is  the  archbishop  of  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 


Value  and  Inviolability  of  Human  Life,"  1995,  No.  58a). 
Teaching  on  Catholic  Politicians 

The  Catholic  bishops  of  die  United  States,  at  their  meeting 
in  November  1998,  approved  Living  the  Gospel  of  Life:  A 
Challenge  to  American  Catholics,  a  statement  that  constitutes 
a  collective  exercise  of  the  episcopal  responsibility  to  shep- 
herd by  speaking  for  justice.  We  declared:  "No  public  offi- 
cial, especially  one  claiming  to  be  a  faithful  and  serious 
Catholic,  can  responsibly  advocate  for  or  actively  support 
direct  attacks  on  innocent  human  life"  (No.  32).  We 
acknowledged  that  the  greatest  good  that  a  Catholic  politi- 
cian, "whose  absolute  personal  opposition  to  procured 
abortion"  is  "well  known,"  may  be  able  to  accomplish,  at  a 
given  time,  is  to  limit  the  harm  done  by  a  "law  which  allows 
or  promotes  a  moral  evil."  At  die  same  time,  we  made  it 
clear  that  "no  appeal  to  policy,  procedure,  majority  will  or 
pluralism  ever  excuses  a  public  official  from  defending  life 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible"  (No.  32;  see  Evangelium 
Vitae,  Nos.  73-4). 

On  Nov.  24,  2002,  the  Solemnity  of  Christ  the  King,  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  with  the 
approval  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  by  his  order,  published  a 
Doctrinal  Note  on  Some  Questions  Regarding  the  Participation  of 
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Catholics  in  Political  Life  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  "some 
principles  proper  to  the  Christian  conscience,  which  inspire 
the  social  and  political  involvement  of  Catholics  in  demo- 
cratic societies"  (No.  Id).  The  note  states  the  constant 
teaching  of  the  church  "that  those  who  are  direcdy  involved 
in  lawmaking  bodies  have  a  'grave  and  clear  obligation  to 
oppose'  anv  law  that  attacks  human  life"  (No.  4a).  It  further 
makes  clear  that  "the  rightful  autonomy  of  the  political  or 
civil  sphere  from  that  of  religion  and  the  church"  cannot 
mean  an  autonomy  of  the  political  order  from  morality,  and 
that  for  the  Cadiolic  involved  in  political  life,  serving  the 
common  good  certainly  means  "acting  in  conformity  with 
one's  own  conscience"  (No.  6c).  In  this  regard,  the  doctrinal 


Beginning  with  an  erudite  histori- 
cal essay  on  die  phenomenon  of 
mysticism,  Silent  Music  chronicles  St. 
John's  life  story  —  from  his  humble 
birth  in  1542,  through  his  career  as  a 
professional  religious,  to  his  death  in 
i  591  —  placing  the  man  and  his  spir- 
ituality squarely  in  their  historical- 
cultural  context.  Herrera  probes  the 
saint's  rigorous  life  of  contemplation 
and  his  classic  writings  on  such  sub- 
jects as  union  with  God  and  the  "dark 
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night  of  die  soul,"  clarifying  St.  John's 
understanding  of  the  mystical  experi- 
ence and  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  notion  of  detachment  and  the 
recurring  motifs  of  darkness,  flame, 
and  ascent  in  St.  John's  writings. 

Appending  his  own  original  trans- 
lations of  select  excerpts  from  St. 
John's  poetry,  Herrera  here  paints  a 
richly  detailed,  multifaceted  portrait 
of  one  of  Christendom's  most  com- 
plex figures. 
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note  observes  that  it  is  "a  form  of  intolerant  secularism"  that 
disqualifies  Christians  from  political  life  because  of  their 
duty  to  act  according  to  their  conscience  (No.  6d).  It  is 
understood  that  a  correctly  formed  conscience  cannot  be 
"set  in  opposition  to  the  moral  law  or  the  magisterium  of 
the  church"  {Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  No.  2039;  see 
also  No.  1783). 

Pastoral  Care  of  Catholic  Politicians 

It  is  the  bishop's  duty  to  give  pastoral  care  to  Catholic  politi- 
cians who  offer  a  most  important  service  to  the  whole  of 
society.  The  bishop's  pastoral  care  in  no  way  constitutes  an 
unjust  involvement  of  the  church  in  politics.  The  bishop 
leaves  to  Catholic  politicians  and  all 
politicians  the  practical  decisions  about 
the  best  way  to  serve  the  common  good. 
A  politician's  practical  decision  regard- 
ing how  to  safeguard  the  common  good 
necessarily  includes  protecting  the  life 
of  every  individual.  The  failure  to  pro- 
tect the  life  of  the  unborn,  a  violation  of 
the  moral  law,  violates  the  common 
good  and  betrays  the  trust  given  to 
elected  officials.  The  bishop's  pastoral 
concern  is  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
Catholic  politician  and  of  the  many 
Catholics  who  are  influenced  by  his  or 
her  exercise  of  political  leadership. 
More  fundamentally,  the  bishop's  con- 
cern is  for  the  good  of  the  innocent 
human  lives  threatened  and  taken  by 
procured  abortion. 

The  "intolerant  secularism"  which 
tells  a  Catholic  politician  that  he  may 
not  act  according  to  his  conscience, 
characterizes  the  exercise  of  the  bishop's 
pastoral  responsibility  as  a  violation  of 
the  legitimate  autonomy  of  the  political 
sphere  from  the  church.  Right  reason, 
on  the  contrary,  tells  us  that  a  bishop,  if 
he  truly  cares  for  the  flock,  must 
admonish  Catholic  politicians  "who 
choose  to  depart  from  church  teaching 
on  the  inviolability  of  human  life  in  their 
public  life"  regarding  "the  consequences 
for  their  own  spiritual  well  being,  as  well 
as  the  scandal  they  risk  by  leading  others 
into  serious  sin"  {Living  the  Gospel  of  Life, 
No.  32).  Once  again,  it  must  be  noted 
that  the  bishop  always  has  before  his 
eyes  the  most  fundamental  good  of  life 
from  the  moment  of  conception. 
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The  danger  of  scandal  is  real.  In 
Evangelium  Vitae,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
describes  in  a  compelling  way  how  the 
moral  gravity  of  abortion  "has  become 
progressively  obscured"  in  our  time  (No. 
58b).  It  was  brought  home  to  me  recent- 
ly when  a  highly  placed  government  offi- 
cial who  is  not  Catholic,  reflecting  upon 
die  great  number  of  Catholic  politicians 
who  vote  for  laws  that  provide  for  abor- 
tion and  the  seeming  acceptability  of 
such  a  position  in  the  church,  asked  me 
sincerely,  "Is  it  possible,  Archbishop, 
that  a  different  pope  would  change  the 
church's  teaching  on  abortion?"  As  a 
bishop,  I  cannot  be  naive  about  the  fact 
that  the  church's  clear  and  consistent 
teaching  and  discipline  regarding  pro- 
cured abortion  over  nearly  2,000  years  is, 
in  our  time,  badly  obscured  in  the  minds 
of  many,  including  Catholics.  The  bish- 
op's call  to  be  "a  prophet  for  justice"  on 
behalf  of  the  innocent  and  defenseless 
unborn  is  clarion  clear. 

Exclusion  From  Holy  Communion 

Canon  915  of  the  Code  of  Canon  Law 
requires  that  those  who  "obstinately" 
persevere  "in  manifest  grave  sin  are  not 
to  be  admitted  to  holy  Communion." 
Some  have  wrongly  characterized  my 
application  of  this  norm  in  the  case  of 
Catholic  politicians  who  support  anti- 
life  legislation  as  the  imposition  of  a 
canonical  sanction. 

First  of  all,  Canon  915  is  not  part  of 
Book  Six  of  the  code,  which  treats  of 
ecclesiastical  sanctions.  It  is  true  that 
ecclesiastical  sanctions  may  involve 
exclusion  from  the  reception  of  holy 
Communion,  even  as  the  first  part  of 
Canon  915  notes,  referring  to  those 
"who  have  been  excommunicated  or 
interdicted."  But  the  second  part  of  the 
canon  refers  to  an  exclusion  that  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  itself  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  holy  Eucharist. 

The  Eucharist,  our  greatest  good  in 
the  church,  is  "the  culmination  of  all  the 
sacraments  in  perfecting  our  commu- 
nion with  God  the  Father  by  identifica- 
tion with  his  only-begotten  Son  through 
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the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  (John  Paul  II,  encyclical  let- 
ter Ecclesia  de  Eucbaristia,  "On  the  Eucharist  in  Its 
Relationship  to  the  Church"  (April  17,  2003,  No.  34b).  The 
reception  of  Communion,  therefore,  requires  certain  dispo- 
sitions within  us,  lest  we  sin  against  the  holiness  of  the 
sacrament. 

In  his  encyclical  letter  Ecclesia  de  Eucbaristia,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  presents,  in  a  full  way,  the  visible  and  invisible 
dimension  of  the  communion  with  Christ  and  the  church 
that  must  exist  for  a  worthy  reception  of  the  body  of  Christ 
(Nos.  34-46).  Regarding  the  invisible  dimension  of  commu- 
nion, he  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  been  taught  or  should 
have  been  taught  from  our  first  preparation  for  holy 
Communion,  namely  that  it  is  a  sacrilege  to  receive  the 
sacrament  when  one  is  not  in  the  state  of  grace.  One  who 
publicly  condones  and  promotes  objectively  grave  sin  also 
lacks  the  proper  disposition  for  the  worthy  reception  of  holy 
Communion.  As  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  fol- 
lowing the  ancient  admonition  of  St.  Paul,  reminds  us,  we 
must  examine  our  conscience  before  approaching  to  receive 
Communion;  and  if  we  are  involved  in  a  grave  sin,  we  must 
repent  and  be  absolved  of  the  sin  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance  before  receiving  Communion  (No.  1385  and  1  Cor 
11:27-29).  I  write  this  as  one  who  must  and  does  examine 
his  own  conscience  every  time  he  celebrates  Mass  and 
receives  Communion,  as  one  who  is  only  too  well  aware  of 
his  own  need  of  constant  conversion. 

The  matter  is  complicated  further  by  the  public  nature 
of  the  Catholic  politician's  violation  of  the  moral  law  in  sup- 
porting or  voting  for  legislation  that  permits  the  taking  of 
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an  innocent  human  life,  for  the  sin  risks  scandal  to  others. 
The  scandal  is  especially  grave  when  Catholic  politicians 
not  only  fail  to  restrict  the  evil  of  abortion  within  the 
bounds  permitted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but  even 
promote  the  "right"  to  abortion,  praising  the  historical 
extension  of  this  right  and  harshly  criticizing  those  who 
favor  laws  to  protect  unborn  human  life.  How  can  one  not 
be  gravely  scandalized  by  the  spectacle  of  Catholic  politi- 
cians who  advance  the  agenda  of  pro-abortion  organizations 
like  Planned  Parenthood  and  the  National  Abortion  Rights 
Action  League? 

In  othCr  words,  for  the  Catholic  politician  to  receive 
Communion  when  he  or  she  has  publicly  violated  the  moral 
law  in  a  grave  matter  like  procured  abortion  risks  leading 
others  into  thinking  that  they  can  accept  procured  abortion 
with  a  right  conscience.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  Catholic  politi- 
cian does  not  recognize  the  lack  of  the  proper  disposition  to 
receive  Communion,  then  the  church  herself  must  refuse 
the  sacrament,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  worthy  reception  of 
the  sacrament  and  to  prevent  a  serious  scandal  among  the 
faithful.  I  mentioned  above  the  conversation  with  a  promi- 
nent non-Catholic  public  official  who  was  confused  about 
the  firmness  of  the  church's  teaching  on  procured  abortion 
because  of  Catholic  politicians  who  support  pro-abortion 
legislation  and  yet  claim  to  be  good  Catholics.  After  I  had 
set  forth  the  church's  discipline  in  the  matter  during  my  ser- 
vice as  bishop  of  La  Crosse,  many  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  alike  wrote  to  thank  me  for  making  clear  what  had 
been  very  confusing  for  them.  The  teaching  and  discipline 
that  I  set  forth  is  not  in  any  way  new,  and  it  should  not  be 

exploited  as  a  political  tool  by  any- 
one. 

Did  I  impose  a  canonical  sanc- 
tion on  the  Catholic  politicians 
from  the  Diocese  of  La  Crosse, 
who  had  departed  from  the 
church's  teaching  on  the  inviola- 
bility of  human  life?  I  did  not.  I 
merely  declared  that  public  coop- 
eration in  a  gravely  sinful  act, 
which  has  always  excluded  one 
from  the  worthy  reception  of  the 
sacrament  and  is  the  cause  of  scan- 
dal, was  present  in  the  situation  I 
was  addressing.  Here  I  note  that 
the  declaration  regarding  the 
exclusion  from  holy  Communion 
came  only  after  a  personal  com- 
munication of  the  church's  teach- 
ing and  the  request  to  speak  with 
the  Catholic  politicians  about  the 
gravity  of  their  position.  Canon 
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915  does  not  require  that  the  competent  authority  in  the 
church  actually  judge  the  state  of  a  person's  soul,  which  only 
God  can  do,  but  rather  the  objective  contradiction  between 
the  faith  the  person  professes  and  his  or  her  persistent 
actions  contrary  to  clear  teaching,  after  pastoral  admoni- 
tion, especially  in  the  light  of  the  harm  that  such  counter- 
witness  causes. 

In  this  regard,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral failure  in  the  church  to  teach  effectively  the  truth  about 
the  holy  Eucharist  and  what  is  required  to  approach  the 
sacrament  worthily.  I  have  frequently  had  the  impression 
that  some  Catholics  today  believe  that  mere  presence  at 
Mass  means  that  one  may  receive  Communion.  Reception 
of  Communion  can  become  a  kind  of  social  action  of  those 
present  at  Mass.  In  such  a  climate,  to  state  that  anyone  is 
excluded  from  Communion  is  seen  as  the  imposition  of  a 
harsh  sanction,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  merely  the  recognition 
that  one  is  involved  in  objectively  grave  sin. 

Finally,  some  have  questioned  whether  a  Catholic 
politician's  public  departure  from  the  church's  teaching 
on  the  inviolability  of  human  life  constitutes  manifest 
grave  sin.  Certainly  procuring  an  abortion  is  "a  gravely 
sinful  act."  Supporting  legislation  that  provides  for  pro- 
cured abortion  is  participation  in  a  gravely  sinful  act,  what 
the  church's  moral  teaching  calls  formal  cooperation.  The 
natural  and  divinely  revealed  moral  law  forbids  this  coop- 
eration in  the  taking  of  an  innocent  life  (Evangelmm  Vitae, 
No.  73b).  Therefore  a  Catholic  politician  who  supports 
or  votes  for  laws  that  are  unjust,  because  they  permit  pro- 
cured abortion,  persists  in  a  gravely  sinful  act. 


Conclusion 

Some  have  accused  me  and  other  bishops  of  introducing 
division  within  the  church  and  between  the  church  and 
the  political  order  of  our  country  by  our  public  declara- 
tion regarding  the  moral  duty  of  Catholic  politicians  and 
their  exclusion  from  Communion,  in  the  case  of  their 
serious  failure  in  carrying  out  their  moral  duty.  Others 
have  questioned  the  prudence  of  such  declarations 
because  of  the  attack  they  bring  upon  the  church  or  their 
adverse  political  effect.  I  have  often  reflected  upon  these 
accusations,  in  examining  my  conscience  regarding  my 
action  in  the  matter. 

Having  considered  the  matter  carefully,  I  respond 
that  the  division  is  already  present,  both  in  the  con- 
science of  Catholics  who  dissent  from  a  most  fundamen- 
tal church  teaching  and  in  the  "intolerant  secularism" 
prevalent  in  our  nation,  which  would  exclude  Catholics 
from  political  life  unless  they  be  willing  to  violate  their 
conscience.  In  our  habit  of  "political  correctness,"  we  do 
not  like  to  acknowledge  these  divisions,  but  they  must  be 
recognized  for  the  sake  of  our  consciences  and  for  the 
good  of  the  nation. 

For  a  bishop  or  any  pastor  to  exclude  someone  from 
Communion  is  always  a  source  of  great  sorrow.  The  sor- 
row is  caused  by  the  care  that  a  pastor  naturally  has  for  a 
soul  who  rejects  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  church. 
What  would  be  profoundly  more  sorrowful  would  be  the 
failure  of  a  bishop  to  call  a  soul  to  conversion,  the  failure 
to  protect  the  flock  from  scandal  and  the  failure  to  safe- 
guard the  worthy  reception  of  Communion.  S 
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Loiy  communion 
*  Unholy 


Msgr.  Paul  Dudziak  at  Good  Shepherd  Church  in  Dunkirk,  Md. 

IT   IT    "7"  HEN  CARDINAL  FRANCIS  ARINZE,  prefect  of 

■  /%  I  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  Divine 
%/  \J  Worship  and  the  Sacraments,  was  asked  at  a 
press  conference  in  Rome  on  April  23 
whether  Senator  John  F.  Keny  should  be  denied 
Communion,  he  responded:  "The  law  of  the  church  is  clear. 
The  church  exists  in  the  United  States.  There  are  bishops 
there,  let  them  interpret  it."  The  flurry  of  conflicting  state- 
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ments  prompted  by  the  cardinal's 
remark  suggests  that  the  law  rele- 
vant to  determining  who  can  be 
barred  from  the  reception  of 
Communion  may  be  clear,  but  its 
applicability  to  Senator  Kerry  (or 
any  other  politician)  is  not. 

Church  Teaching  and  Politics 

The  church's  magisterium  has 
emphasized  that  politicians  are 
not  free  to  leave  their  moral 
principles  in  the  cloakroom  when 
they  go  to  the  floor  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  on  the  bus  when  they 
espouse  public  policy  positions  on 
the  campaign  trail.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  has  clearly  stated  that  all 
citizens,  and  by  implication  public 
officials,  have  "a  grave  and  clear 
obligation  to  oppose"  any  law  that 
attacks  human  life  {Evangelium 
Vitae,  No.  73).  In  a  doctrinal  note 
issued  in  2002,  the  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  gave 
the  pope's  directive  particular 
application  to  public  officials.  The 
note  quotes  from  Evangelium 
Vitae  (No.  73),  "For  them,  as  for 
eveiy  Catholic,  it  is  impossible  to 
promote  such  laws  or  to  vote  for 
them,"  and  then  comments  that 
nevertheless,  when  the  politician's 
personal  opposition  to  abortion  is 
a  matter  of  record  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overturn  laws  allowing 
abortion,  it  is  permissible  for 
politicians,  as  Evangelium  Vitae 
says,  "to  support  proposals  aimed 
at  limiting  the  harm  done  by  such 
a  law  and  at  lessening  its  negative  consequences  at  the  level  of 
general  opinion  or  public  morality." 

In  fact,  most  Cadiolic  politicians  in  the  United  States 
more  or  less  clearly  assert  their  personal  opposition  to  abor- 
tion, but  this  personal  opposition  is  rarely  put  to  the  test  in 
straight  up-or-down  votes  on  abortion  or  other  life  issues. 
Conformity  with  the  teaching  of  the  church  must  be  dis- 
cerned from  politicians'  public  records — their  policy  pro- 
nouncements, campaign  rhetoric  and  actual  votes  on  a  vari- 
ety of  issues  touching  on  life  but  not  direcdy  attacking  (or 
promoting)  it.  On  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  these  public  records 
often  reflect,  to  put  it  charitably,  something  less  than  ringing 
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endorsements  for  the  consistent  ethic  of  life.  Discrepancies 
between  personal  protestations  and  public  records  have 
sparked  the  current  controversy  over  the  admission  of  some 
politicians  to  Communion. 

Exclusion  From  Holy  Communion 

The  basic  principle  concerning  admission  of  Catholics  to 
holy  Communion  is  clear:  "Any  baptized  person  not  prohib- 
ited by  law  can  and  must  be  admitted  to  holy  Communion" 
(Canon  912).  Exceptions  to  this  norm  are  to  be  interpreted 
stricdy,  i.e.,  by  giving  them  the  narrowest  construal  consistent 
with  their  literal  meaning  (Canon  18).  The  Code  of  Canon 
Law  does  contain  two  exceptions  to  this  principle  that  are  rel- 
evant for  assessing  the  eligibility  for  reception  of 
Communion  by  politicians  whose  public  record  is  inconsis- 
tent with  church  teaching.  Canon  916  addresses  those  who 
are  conscious  of  having  committed  grave  sin  and  warns  such 
individuals  that  they  are  not  to  approach  holy  Communion 
unless  they  have  first  been  reconciled  to  God  and  the 
church  through  sacramental  confession.  Since  sin 
involves  not  only  an  external  violation  of  a  moral  norm 
but  also  internal  advertence  and  consent,  the  law  nor- 
mally leaves  the  decision  about  approaching  holy 
Communion  to  the  informed  conscience  of  the  individ- 
ual. Canon  915,  on  the  odier  hand,  is  addressed  to  min- 
isters of  holy  Communion  and  stipulates,  "Those  who 
have  been  excommunicated  or  interdicted  after  the  imposi- 
tion or  declaration  of  the  penalty  and  others  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  manifest  grave  sin  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  holy 
Communion." 

Excommunication 

If  anything  is  clear,  at  least  to  canonists,  about  the  current 
furor  over  admission  of  politicians  to  holy  Communion,  it 
is  that  no  so-called  "pro-choice"  politician  has  been 
excommunicated  as  a  result  of  her  or  his  public  record. 
Those  who  successfully  procure  an  abortion  and  their 
necessary  cooperators  do,  by  that  fact,  incur  the  penalty 
of  excommunication  (Canon  1398).  A  necessary  coopera- 
tor  is  one  without  whose  assistance  a  specific  abortion 
would  not  have  occurred  (Canon  1329  §2).  However  rep- 
rehensible politicians'  records  on  life-related  issues  may 
seem,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  establish  the  causal  link 
between  their  views  and  votes  and  any  specific  abortion, 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  for  them  to  incur  the 
penalty.  Nor  does  it  seem  plausible  to  claim  that  their 
public  pronouncements  amount  to  heresy.  Thus,  exclu- 
sion of  politicians  from  holy  Communion  must  rest  on  a 
judgment  that  they  are  obstinately  persisting  in  manifest 
grave  sin.  The  question  immediately  arises,  however, 
what  precisely  is  their  grave  sin?  Does  the  fault  lie  in  their 
views  or  in  their  votes? 


Grave  Sin 

Most  Catholic  politicians  do  not  direcdy  contest  the  truth  of 
the  church's  moral  teaching;  they  do,  however,  disagree  with 
bishops  and  often  among  themselves  about  how  this  teaching 
can  and  should  be  applied  in  a  pluralistic  society  in  which 
there  is  no  consensus  on  how  public  policy  should  deal  with 
critical  moral  issues.  The  binding  force  of  church  teaching 
diminishes  as  it  descends  from  the  mountaintop  of  moral 
principles  to  the  dark  valley  of  practical  applications.  Thus  it 
is  hard  to  say,  when  views  of  politicians  on  public  policy  issues 
clash  with  those  of  church  authorities,  that  the  politicians' 
dissenting  views  are  per  se  sinful.  They  may  be  open  to  criti- 
cism, wrong-headed,  inconsistent,  pusillanimous  or  even 
stupid,  but  they  are  not  unambiguously  sinful. 

Politicians'  votes  on  issues  touching  on  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  can  be  equally  ambiguous.  In  European  countries, 
laws  allowing  abortions  were  enacted  by  (and  could  be 
repealed  by)  legislatures;  in  the  United  States,  however,  the 


basic  law  allowing  abortion  has  since  1973  been  one  imposed 
by  judicial  fiat.  Absent  a  constitutional  amendment  or  a 
change  of  heart  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  public  officials 
must  make  their  choices  within  the  stifling  parameters  estab- 
lished by  Roe  v.  Wade  and  its  progeny.  Consequendy,  what  is 
possible  for  politicians  in  this  less  than  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  may  fall  considerably  short  of  enactment  of  the  full 
pro-life  agenda.  A  legislator's  voting  record,  moreover, 
reflects  only  a  fraction  of  his  or  her  legislative  activity.  Votes 
on  the  floor  do  not  disclose  the  log-rolling,  compromising, 
horsetrading,  armtwisting  and  other  behind-the-scenes  leg- 
islative maneuverings,  which  may  render  the  bill  on  which 
politicians  eventually  vote,  if  not  ideal,  at  least  less  toxic  than 
it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Votes  on  the  floor,  further- 
more, especially  when  they  are  negative  votes  on  bills  favored 
by  church  authorities,  leave  opaque  the  motives  without 
which  a  moral  assessment  of  a  legislator's  public  actions  is 
hazardous.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  a  politician's 
voting  record  as  unambiguously  sinful. 

Manifest  Grave  Sin 

Even  if  a  politician's  views  or  votes  can  be  fairly  characterized 
as  sinful,  they  do  not  qualify  as  "manifest"  grave  sin,  as  that 
word  has  been  used  in  canonical  tradition.  For  a  sin  to  be 
manifest,  it  is  not  enough  that  it  be  public  or  even  notorious; 
it  must  also  be  so  habitual  that  it  constitutes  an  objectively 
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sinful  lifestyle  or  occupation.  The  1917  code,  like  the  current 
Eastern  code,  spoke  of  excluding  the  "publicly  unworthy" 
from  holy  Communion.  Commentators  suggested  that  these 
publicly  unworthies  included  pimps,  prostitutes,  for- 
tunetellers and  magicians.  While  wags  have  long  accused 
politicians  of  bearing  uncanny  resemblances  to  these  miscre- 
ants, no  one  has  seriously  suggested  that  politicians  constitute 
a  comparable  class  of  practitioners  of  an  inherendy  disrep- 
utable occupation  or  cultivators  of  an  intrinsically  immoral 
lifestyle. 

Under  Pius  XII,  the  Holy  Office  declared  that,  as  pre- 
sumed apostates  who  adhered  to  an  anti-Catholic  society, 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  and  some  of  its  "fellow 
travelers"  were  to  be  refused  holy  Communion,  since  they 
were  not  properly  disposed  for  its  reception.  But  it  requires  a 
stretch  to  find  an  analogy  between  the  Communist  Party  in 
Italy  in  the  late  1940's  and  any  mainstream  American  politi- 
cal party  today.  If  there  were  such  an  analogy,  the  refusal  of 
holy  Communion  would  have  to  be  extended  beyond  politi- 
cians to  those  who  support  and  vote  for  them,  as  it  once  was 
in  Italy. 

In  its  declaration  in  2000,  the  Council  for  the 
Interpretation  of  Legislative  Texts  affirmed  the  traditional 
exclusion  from  holy  Communion  of  the  divorced  and  remar- 
ried as  a  class  of  people  "obstinately  persisting  in  manifest 
grave  sin."  As  authority  for  its  declaration,  the  council  cited 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  Familiaris  Consortio,  which  justified  this 
traditional  exclusion  by  the  fact  that  the  "state  and  condition 
of  life  [of  divorced  and  remarried  Catholics]  objectively  con- 
tradict that  union  of  love  between  Christ  and  the  church 
which  is  signified  and  effected  in  the  Eucharist."  However 
loathsome  some  politicians'  views  and  votes  on  life  issues  may 
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be,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  said  that  theirs  is  a  state  and 
condition  of  life  in  such  objective  contradiction  to  the  Gospel 
that  their  grave  sin  should  be  judged  "manifest." 

Obstinacy 

To  be  refused  admission  to  holy  Communion,  one  must 
also  "obstinately  persist"  in  manifest  grave  sin.  Such  obsti- 
nate persistence  presupposes  that  the  one  who  would 
refuse  politicians  Communion  has  engaged  in  a  serious 
effort  to  teach  them  to  see  the  truth  of  the  church's  teach- 
ing and  the  error  of  their  ways.  Effective  teaching  requires 
something  more  than  turning  up  the  rhetorical  volume  and 
brandishing  anathemas.  Resort  to  disciplinary  measures 
like  refusal  of  holy  Communion  is  an  implicit  acknowledg- 
ment by  church  authorities  that  they  have  failed  as  teachers 
to  convince  Catholic  politicians  in  particular  and  the  larg- 
er society  in  general  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  of  life. 
Resignation  to  such  a  failure  ill  befits  those  who  are 
charged  to  "proclaim  the  message;  be  persistent  whether 
the  time  is  favorable  or  unfavorable;  convince,  rebuke, 
encourage  with  utmost  patience  in  teaching"  (2  Tim  4:2). 

Conclusion 

It  may  be  objected  that  by  making  it  difficult  to  discipline 
erring  members  of  the  flock  by  refusing  them  Communion, 
this  strict  interpretation  of  Canon  915  makes  "a  scarecrow 
of  the  law."  This  was,  in  fact,  an  objection  raised  during  the 
code  revision  process  about  drafts  of  what  eventually 
became  Canon  915.  The  response  of  the  commission 
responsible  for  revision,  however,  was  not  to  lower  the  bar 
for  refusing  holy  Communion  but,  if  anything,  to  raise  it. 
One  of  the  functions  of  law  in  the  church,  as  in  every  soci- 
ety, is  to  make  it  difficult  for  people,  espe- 
cially those  in  authority,  to  act  on  their  vis- 
ceral instincts,  lest  hasty  action  inadver- 
tently harm  a  higher  ecclesial  value.  By 
making  it  difficult  for  church  authorities  to 
refuse  admission  to  holy  Communion  to 
politicians  whose  public  records  arguably 
cannot  be  squared  with  church  teaching,  a 
necessarily  strict  interpretation  of  Canon 
915  serves  as  a  brake  on  the  temptation  to 
politicize  the  Eucharist  by  allowing  the 
sacrament  that  signifies  and  effects  the 
union  of  love  between  Christ  and  the 
church  to  become  a  sacrament  that  signifies 
and  brings  about  disunity.  Zeal  to  protect 
the  Eucharist  from  profanation  by  sinners 
can  unwittingly  lead  to  an  even  greater 
profanation  by  transforming  the 
eucharistic  celebration  into  a  continua- 
tion of  politics  by  liturgical  means.  0 
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Toward  a  revision  of  the 
Dallas  charter  and  the 
'Essential  Norms' 

BY  AVERY  DULLES 


Since  world  war  ii,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  become  a  leading  cham- 
pion of  the  inviolable  rights  of  indi- 
vidual human  persons.  Applying  this 
principle,  the  bishops  of  the  United  States  in 
November  2000  published  Responsibility  and 
Rehabilitation,  a  critique  of  the  American 
criminal  justice  system,  in  which  they  upheld 
the  dignity  of  the  accused  and  rejected  slo- 
gans such  as  "three  strikes  and  you're  out." 
Among  other  things,  the  bishops  stated: 
"One-size-fits-all  solutions  are  often  inade- 
quate.... We  must  renew  our  efforts  to  ensure 
that  the  punishment  fits  the  crime. 
Therefore,  we  do  not  support  mandatory 
sentencing  that  replaces  judges'  assessments 
with  rigid  formulations." 

"Finally,"  they  said,  "we  must  welcome  ex-offenders  back 
into  society  as  full  participating  members,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible." 

In  the  case  of  the  sexual  abuse  crisis,  the  United  States 
bishops  have  taken  positions  at  odds  widi  these  high  princi- 
ples. Meeting  at  Dallas  in  June  2002  under  the  glare  of 
adverse  publicity  and  under  intense  pressure  from  various 
survivors'  networks,  they  hastily  adopted,  after  less  than  two 
days  of  debate,  the  so-called  Dallas  charter  and  an  accompa- 
nying set  of  norms  that  were  intended,  after  approval  by  the 
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front  of  the  altar  during  an  ordination  ceremony 
in  St.  Peters'  Basilica  in  2003. 


Holy  See,  to  be  legally  binding  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  charter,  the  bishops  righdy  expressed  the  gravity 
of  the  problem  that  needed  to  be  addressed.  "The  sexual 
abuse  of  children  and  young  people  by  some  priests  and 
bishops,  and  the  ways  in  which  we  bishops  addressed  these 
crimes  and  sins,  have  caused  enormous  pain,  anger,  and  con- 
fusion." But  in  their  effort  to  protect  children,  to  restore 
public  confidence  in  the  church  as  an  institution  and  to  pro- 
tect the  church  from  liability  suits,  the  bishops  opted  for  an 
extreme  response.  The  dominant  principle  of  the  charter  £ 
was  "zero  tolerance."  Even  a  single  offense,  committed  £ 
many  decades  ago,  no  matter  what  the  mitigating  circum-  g 
stances,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  debar  a  priest  for  life  from  S 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  Having  been  so  severely  criti-  \ 
cized  for  exercising  poor  judgment  in  the  past,  the  bishops  ° 
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apparently  wanted  to  avoid  having  to  make  any  judgments  in 
these  cases. 

The  church  must  protect  the  community  from  harm,  but 
it  must  also  protect  the  human  rights  of  each  individual  who 
may  face  an  accusation.  The  supposed  good  of  the  totality 
must  not  override  the  rights  of  individual  persons.  Some  of 
the  measures  adopted  went  far  beyond  the  protection  of 
children  from  abuse.  The  bishops  adopted  the  very  princi- 
ples that  they  themselves  had  condemned  in  their  critique  of 
the  secular  judicial  system.  In  so  doing  they  undermined  the 
morale  of  their  priests  and  inflicted  a  serious  blow  to  the 
credibility  of  the  church  as  a  mirror  of  justice. 

Although  the  charter  was  modified  as  a  result  of  consul- 
tation with  Vatican  officials,  the  revised  norms  are  still  sub- 
ject to  criticism.  Groups  of  priests  still  protest  that  they  are 
not  accorded  the  basic  requirements  of  due  process. 
Continued  discussion  may  be  helpful  because  the  Holy  See 
granted  recognitio  to  the  "Essential  Norms"  only  for  a  period 
of  two  years  from  their  promulgation  (Dec.  12,  2002).  If  the 
norms  are  extended,  they  will  probably  be  first  revised.  With 
regard  to  the  rights  of  accused  priests,  the  following  15  prin- 
ciples would  seem  to  be  pertinent  for  any  re-evaluation  of 
the  "Essential  Norms." 

Presumption  of  Innocence 

At  die  time  when  accusations  are  made,  it  is  often  impossi- 


ble to  judge  their  truth,  and  this  impossibility  may  persist 
indefinitely  if  the  accusations  are  denied  and  probative  evi- 
dence is  lacking.  When  dioceses  routinely  announce  that 
accused  priests  have  been  "removed  from  public  ministry 
because  of  a  credible  accusation  of  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor," 
such  priests  are,  in  effect,  branded  as  guilty.  An  accusation  is 
deemed  credible  unless  it  is  manifestly  groundless.  When 
priests  are  treated  as  guilty,  they  suffer  the  loss  of  their  good 
name  and  as  a  consequence  find  it  difficult  in  the  future  to 
function  effectively  in  their  God-given  vocation,  assuming 
that  they  are  restored  to  ministry. 

The  Australian  Catholic  Bishops  Conference,  recogniz- 
ing this  problem,  decreed  in  December  2000:  "All  persons 
are  presumed  innocent  unless  and  until  guilt  is  either  admit- 
ted or  determined  by  due  process.  If  church  personnel 
accused  of  abuse  are  asked  to  step  aside  from  the  office  they 
hold  while  the  matter  is  pending,  it  is  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  they  are  on  leave  and  that  no  admissions  or  guilt 
are  implied  by  this  fact.  Unless  and  until  guilt  has  been 
admitted  or  proved,  those  accused  should  not  be  referred  to 
as  offenders  or  in  any  way  treated  as  offenders." 

A  corollary  of  the  presumption  of  innocence  is  that  while 
an  accused  priest  may  be  prohibited  from  exercising  public 
ministry  while  his  canonical  case  is  pending,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  order  him  not  to  wear  clerical  garb,  especially  since 
Canon  284  obliges  him  to  wear  such  garb.  Also  it  would  be 
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unjust  and  lacking  in  charity  to  tell  an  accused  priest,  as  some 
bishops  have  done,  that  he  is  not  welcome  to  attend  gather- 
ings of  priests,  including  the  diocesan  priests'  convocation, 
the  Chrism  Mass  or  priests'  retreats. 

Analogous  problems,  of  course,  arise  in  many  sectors  of 
our  society.  Accused  policemen  and  public  officials  are  often 
suspended  pending  the  investigation  of  their  cases.  But  they 
are  generally  restored  to  duty  unless  they  are  found  guilty. 

Definition  of  Sexual  Abuse 

The  "Essential  Norms"  include  under  the  category  of  sexu- 
al abuse  an  "external,  objectively  grave  violation  of  the  Sixth 
Commandment... by  which  an  adult  uses  a  minor  as  an  object 
of  sexual  gratification,"  even  when  the  act  does  not  "involve 
force,  physical  contact,  or  a  discernible  harmful  outcome" 
(Preamble).  The  Report  of  the  National  Review  Board  of 
February  2004  remarks  that  this  definition  of  sexual  abuse  is 
"expansive  and  somewhat  amorphous."  A  distinguished 
canon  lawyer,  Ladislas  Orsy,  S.J.,  writes  in  The  Boston 
College  Law  Review  (Fall  2003):  "The  Preamble  concludes 
without  a  precise  legal  definition  of  the  criminal  act  of  abuse; 
it  refers,  instead,  to  a  generally  accepted  understanding  in 
moral  theology....  The  general  terms  borrowed  from  moral 
theology  may  leave  too  much  room  for  ambiguities.  To 
assign  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  definition  of  the  crime 
to  the  diocesan  bishop/eparch  may  result  in  definitions 
diverging  from  place  to  place  and  from  case  to  case;  not  a 
sound  practice  in  criminal  law." 

Proportionality 

While  speaking  of  "grave"  offenses,  the  "Essential  Norms" 
do  not  distinguish  among  different  degrees  of  gravity.  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  however,  has  insisted  on  this  distinction.  In  an 
important  address  given  on  Feb.  6,  2004,  to  a  plenary  meet- 
ing of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  he 
declared,  "Once  a  delict  is  proven,  in  each  case  you  need  to 
discern  well  both  the  just  principle  of  proportionality 
between  the  offense  and  the  penalty  and  the  predominant 
need  to  safeguard  the  people  of  God." 

Displaced  by  zero  tolerance,  the  principle  of  proportion- 
ality finds  no  place  in  the  "Essential  Norms."  A  priest  who 
uttered  an  inappropriate  word  or  made  a  single  imprudent 
gesture  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a  serial  rapist.  The 
National  Review  Board,  in  its  report,  comments  that  accord- 
ing to  some  observers,  the  penalty  of  laicization  for  each  and 
every  offense  is  "inconsistent  with  concepts  of  natural  justice 
and  canon  law  that  are  premised  upon  differentiation  in 
penalties  depending  upon  the  gravity  of  the  misconduct." 

Retroactivity 

As  a  general  rule,  neither  civil  nor  canon  law  is  retroactive. 
The  Code  of  Canon  Law  declares  that  "laws  regard  the 


future,  not  the  past,  unless  they  expressly  provide  for  the 
past"  (Canon  9).  It  seems  unjust  to  apply  particular  laws  cre- 
ated in  2002  to  offenses  committed  long  ago,  as  is  now  hap- 
pening. Often  priests  had  in  good  faith  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  their  bishops  that  they  would  be  restored  to  min- 
istry if  they  underwent  therapy  and  were  pronounced  cured. 
In  some  cases,  after  many  years  of  unexceptionable  service, 
they  were  suddenly  ejected  from  ministry  in  spite  of  such 
previous  agreements. 

Statute  of  Limitations  (Prescription) 

In  canon  law  an  action  against  a  priest  for  crimes  against  a 
juvenile  may  not  be  brought  more  than  10  years  after  the 
alleged  victim  has  reached  adulthood,  currently  defined  as 
beginning  with  one's  1 8th  birthday.  In  canon  and  civil  law, 
statutes  of  limitations  or  prescription,  derived  from  classical 
Roman  law,  have  been  incorporated  in  virtually  all  legal  sys- 
tems in  the  Western  tradition.  These  limitations  are  estab- 
lished for  many  reasons.  With  the  passage  of  time,  memo- 
ries fade  or  become  distorted,  witnesses  die  or  leave  the 
area,  and  physical  evidence  becomes  more  difficult  to 
obtain.  In  short,  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  possibility  of 
erroneous  conviction  increases.  Another  reason  for  statutes 
of  limitations  is  that  if  the  only  accusation  against  a  person 
is  from  the  distant  past,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
accused  does  not  pose  a  present  danger  to  society. 

According  to  Father  Orsy,  statutes  of  limitations  and 
prescription  are  radically  different  in  nature.  Statutes  of 
limitations  merely  bar  actions;  prescriptions  create  or  extin- 
guish rights  or  obligations.  Dispensation  from  rights  creat- 
ed by  prescription,  he  says,  does  not  make  sense.  Accused 
priests  should  not  be  denied  their  acquired  rights.  Some 
canon  lawyers  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  faculty  to  dispense  from  prescription  that  was 
given  by  the  pope  to  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Faith  on  Feb.  7,  2002.  This  dispensation,  they  believe, 
was  exacted  under  intense  pressure  and  does  not  conform  to 
the  canonical  tradition. 

Oversight  and  Therapy 

Prior  to  the  Dallas  charter,  a  priest  with  a  problem  was  able 
to  apply  for  therapy  and  be  sent  to  an  institution  with  the 
support  of  his  bishop.  Under  the  "Essential  Norms,"  as  they 
are  being  interpreted,  this  possibility  is  foreclosed.  The 
bishop  will  not  restore  the  priest  to  ministry  and  probably 
will  not  pay  the  costs  of  his  rehabilitation.  Thus  priests  with 
such  problems  have  no  motivation  to  seek  treatment  that 
might  prevent  future  acts  of  abuse.  The  National  Review 
Board,  in  its  assessment  of  the  "Essential  Norms,"  reports: 
"Both  experts  and  board  witnesses  have  noted  that  the  pub- 
lic may  be  protected  more  effectively  if  such  priests  remain 
under  church  oversight  rather  than  if  they  are  laicized  and 
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live  in  the  secular  world  without  any  oversight.  In  addition, 
some  individuals  with  wrhom  the  board  spoke  question 
whether  the  policy  discourages  self-reporting  that  could 
pre-empt  further  acts  of  abuse...." 

Confidentiality 

Some  bishops,  though  not  all,  acting  as  though  confidential 
communications  made  to  them  outside  of  sacramental  con- 
fession should  be  reported  to  the  civil  authorities,  turn  over 
their  confidential  files  to  district  attorneys  and  civil  lawyers. 
Other  bishops  quite  properly  refuse  to  surrender  these  files, 
especially  when  there  are  civil  laws  prohibiting  them  from 
so  doing — statutes,  for  example,  that  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  medical  and  psychological  records.  If  confidential 
records  are  not  protected,  priests  with  personal  problems 
are  discouraged  from  turning  to  their  bishops  for  help  and 
advice.  As  a  result,  the  relationship  between  bishops  and 
priests  is  seriously  wounded.  In  addition,  bishops  become 
unable  to  minister  timely  help  to  priests  who  may  need  it. 

Settlements 

Not  infrequently,  dioceses  or  religious  institutes  enter  into 
a  financial  settlement  with  accusers,  even  if  the  accusation  is 
deemed  false,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  and  negative 
publicity  of  a  trial.  This  occurs  even  in  cases  in  which  the 
accused  priest  protests  his  innocence  and  requests  a  trial. 
When  such  settlements  are  reached,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  protect  the  good  name  of  the  accused  so  that  the 
public  does  not  regard  the  settlement  as  tantamount  to  an 
admission  of  guilt.  If  no  guilt  or  liability  has  been  admitted 
or  accepted,  the  announcement  should  make  this  clear. 

Remuneration  of  Accused  Priests 

The  "Essential  Norms"  say  nothing  about  the  support  of 
priests  who  have  been  removed  from  ministry,  and  as  a  result 
some  bishops  seem  to  be  failing  to  give  decent  remuneration 
required  by  Canons  281  and  1350  §1.  Accused  priests  are  in 
many  cases  very  inadequately  supported  by  their  dioceses, 
even  in  cases  where  they  have  not  been  found  guilty  of  any 
offense.  In  effect,  such  priests  are  forced  into  secular 
employment  without  being  accorded  due  process  of  law. 

In  keeping  with  the  principle  expressed  by  the  Australian 
bishops,  quoted  above,  accused  priests  should  receive  their 
fall  salary  and  benefits  until  there  is  a  final  resolution  of  their 
case.  If  they  are  not  provided  with  room  and  board,  they 
should  be  given  additional  compensation  for  these  expenses. 

Access  to  Trial 

Although  pn  ;sts  have  a  theoretical  right  to  an  ecclesiastical 
trial,  such  trials  are  in  most  cases  not  accessible  to  them,  at 
least  until  years  after  the  accusation.  Part  of  the  delay  is 
caused  by  die  fact  that  hundreds  of  cases  have  been  referred 


to  the  C.D.F.  in  the  past  two  years.  Many  of  these  are  cases 
in  which  there  is  a  single  accusation  dating  back  decades.  If 
the  principle  of  prescription  were  re-established  as  being 
indispensable,  many  or  most  of  these  cases  could  be 
resolved  early  on. 

Another  reason  for  the  delay  is  that  the  church  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  most  other  countries,  lacks  a  sufficient 
supply  of  canon  lawyers  adequately  prepared  to  handle 
criminal  cases  of  this  kind.  Accused  priests  therefore  wait 
for  years  in  a  kind  of  limbo.  If  they  are  eventually  cleared, 
the  clearance  comes  too  late. 

Virtual  Laicization 

Upon  being  ordained,  a  priest  gains  the  right  to  exercise  the 
ministry  corresponding  to  his  order.  After  a  formal  ecclesi- 
astical process  has  been  initiated,  the  bishop  may  for  pru- 
dential reasons  forbid  a  priest  to  exercise  public  ministry  for 
a  period  of  time  (Canon  1722),  but  removal  from  public 
ministry  without  a  canonical  trial  or  special  action  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  should  never  be  permanent  or  excessively 
prolonged,  since  for  practical  purposes  such  removal 
amounts  to  the  very  harsh  penalty  of  forced  laicization. 

Laicization 

Involuntary  loss  of  the  clerical  state  can  be  imposed  by  a 
judicial  sentence  or  by  a  special  act  of  the  pope  (Canon  290). 
But  such  removal  from  the  clerical  state  should  be  exceed- 
ingly rare,  since  it  obfuscates  the  very  meaning  of  ordina- 
tion, which  confers  an  indelible  consecration.  It  reinforces 
the  false  impression  that  priesthood  is  a  job  dependent  on 
contract  rather  than  a  sacrament  conferred  by  Christ.  The 
reduction  of  a  priest  to  the  lay  state,  moreover,  does  noth- 
ing to  assure  the  safety  of  children,  whose  protection  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  decisive  norm.  As  mentioned  above,  it  fre- 
quendy  removes  the  priest  from  an  environment  in  which 
his  conduct  would  be  suitably  supervised. 

Prospect  of  Reinstatement 

The  Dallas  charter  quoted  from  the  pope's  address  to  a 
meeting  with  American  cardinals  on  April  23,  2002:  "There 
is  no  place  in  the  priesthood  or  religious  life  for  those  who 
would  harm  the  young"  (Article  5).  But  the  Charter  failed 
to  quote  the  pope's  balancing  statement:  "At  the  same 
time... we  cannot  forget  the  power  of  Christian  conversion, 
that  radical  decision  to  turn  away  from  sin  and  back  to  God, 
which  reaches  to  the  depths  of  a  person's  soul  and  can  work 
extraordinary  change." 

Forgiveness  and  reinstatement  are  appropriate  when  the 
sinner  has  repented  and  made  a  firm  resolve  of  amendment, 
and  when  there  is  no  reasonable  likelihood  of  a  relapse.  The 
John  Jay  Report,  published  in  February  2004,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  majority  of  accused  priests  have  only  a  single  accu- 
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sation  against  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  tliat  the 
protection  of  young  people  requires  the  removal  from  the 
ministry  of  elderly  or  mature  priests  who  may  have  com- 
mitted an  offense  in  their  youth  but  have  performed  many 
decades  of  exemplary  service.  Such  action  seems  to  reflect 
an  attitude  of  vindictiveness  to  which  the  church  should  not 
yield. 

The  policy  of  the  Canadian  bishops,  in  stark  contrast  to 
the  U.S.  "Essential  Norms,"  contains  provisions  even  for 
the  possibility  of  reintegrating  an  offending  priest  into  pub- 
lic ministry  after  being  released  from  prison. 

Offenses  Beyond  the  Scope  of  the  Essential  Norms 

The  norms  state  that  the  penalties  apply  to  "acts  of  sexual 
abuse  by  a  priest  or  deacon"  (Norm  8).  But  in  some  cases 
bishops  have  treated  the  norms  as  if  they  targeted  offenses 
committed  by  priests  before  they  entered  the  seminary  or 
before  they  were  ordained.  This  is  to  go  beyond  the  char- 
ter, stricdy  interpreted.  It  is  a  well-known  principle  of 
canonical  jurisprudence  that  laws  establishing  penalties  or 
restricting  rights  are  to  be  interpreted  as  narrowly  as  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  permits  (Canon  18). 

Care  must  also  be  taken  to  see  that  offenses  committed 
with  adults  are  not  treated  as  if  they  fell  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Dallas  charter  and  its  "Essential  Norms." 

Universal  Legislation 

The  problem  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  members  of  the 
clergy  exists  in  practically  all  countries.  Efforts  to  address 
the  problem  expeditiously  have  resulted  in  different  policies 
being  promulgated  by  different  episcopal  conferences,  such 
as  those  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  Australia, 
Ireland  and  the  Philippines.  In  some  respects  these  policies 
are  substantially  different,  as  illustrated  above  in  the  case  of 
the  Canadian  policy  on  reintegrating  offending  priests  who 
have  been  released  from  prison.  Such  disparities  in  the  law 
present  an  issue  of  "geographical  justice,"  which  is  particu- 
larly unsuitable  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  universal  soci- 
ety. Some  distinguished  canon  lawyers  have  recommended 
that  the  Holy  See  should  establish,  in  consultation  with  the 
various  episcopal  conferences,  a  set  of  universal  norms  that 
would  elaborate,  as  necessary,  on  the  general  provisions 
already  in  the  Code  of  Canon  Law.  Such  general  legislation 
would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  certain  regional  adapta- 
tions, but  it  would  obviate  the  need  to  draw  up  a  whole  set 
of  laws  for  each  nation  or  region. 

Equitable  Treatment 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  revision  of  the  "Essential  Norms" 
in  the  coming  year  will  be  undertaken  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  give  a  more  equitable  treatment  to  accused  priests,  espe- 
cially those  who  may  be  presumed  innocent.  "Zero  toler- 


ance" may  be  appropriate  in  cases  where  a  serious  crime  is 
known  to  have  been  committed  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  pal- 
pable risk  of  its  being  repeated.  After  doing  everything  nec- 
essary to  create  a  safe  environment  for  children,  the  bishops 
should  strive  to  do  what  they  can  to  see  that  innocent  priests 
are  not  treated  as  if  they  were  guilty  and  that  all  priests  are 
treated  with  justice  and  Christian  charity. 

As  the  U.S.  bishops  themselves  declared  less  than  five 
years  ago  in  Responsibility  and  Rehabilitation,  "One-size-fits- 
all  solutions  are  often  inadequate."  They  appealed  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels:  "The  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  (Luke  1 5)  shows  God  s  love  for  us  and  mod- 
els how  we  are  to  love  one  another.  In  spite  of  his  younger 
son's  reckless  life  and  squandering  of  his  inheritance,  the 
father  celebrates  his  return  home,  recognizing  that  his  son 
has  shown  contrition  and  has  changed  his  life.  The  lost 
who  have  been  found  are  to  be  welcomed  and  celebrated, 
not  resented  and  rejected." 

Priests,  like  others,  should  be  given  due  process  of  law. 
Even  when  it  is  clear  that  an  offense  has  been  committed, 
the  church  should  not  by  her  policies  send  the  message 
that  she  does  not  care  about  the  clerical  sex  offender  or 
that  she  believes  him  to  be  beyond  redemption.  After  cor- 
rection offenders  should  be  welcomed  back  into  their 
order  "as  full  participating  members,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble." ® 
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The  inordinate  power  of  the  United  States 
under  George  W.  Bush,  according  to  Jim 
Garrison,  president  of  State  of  the  World, 
which  is  based  in  San  Francisco,  disturbs 
people  on  the  American  left  but  excites  peo- 
ple on  the  American  right.  Conservatives 
view  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  empire  as  Ronald 
Reagan's  singular  accomplishment,  rather 
than  the  culmination  of  leadership  by  a  suc- 
cession of  late  20th-century  presidents.  Bill 
Clinton's  foreign  policy  is  portrayed  as  a 
squandered  opportunity,  a  failure  to  project 
American  power  forcefully  and  opportunely 
into  the  global  void  created  by  Soviet  col- 
lapse. Consequently,  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
Sept.  1 1,  2001,  also  created  for  conservatives 
a  "manifest  destiny"  not  only  to  reclaim  the 
Reagan  mantle  of  power,  but  also  to  force  its 
extension  through  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
emption. 

Garrison  challenges  the  political  right's 
foreign  policy  agenda  as  he  articulates  an 
alternative  global  vision  that  transcends 
nationalistic  self-interest.  The  great  paradox 
of  our  time  is  that  stewardship  rather  than 
force  is  becoming  the  most  powerful  tool  for 
preserving  the  long-term  security  of  U.S. 
interests  at  home  and  abroad.  Bush's  foreign 
policy — the  "us  against  them"  paradigm — is 
a  reassertion  of  the  nationalistic  tradition,  of 
which  a  striking  example  was  Andrew 
Jackson's  war  against  Native  Americans. 

A  principal  Bush  audience — analogous 
to  the  farmers  and  frontiersmen  who  sup- 
ported Andrew  Jackson  in  the  1 830's — is  the 
Christian  right.  Ironically,  fundamentalist 
Christians  hold  a  political  vision  that  is 
essentially  the  same,  in  Garrison's  view,  as 
Islamic  and  Jewish  visions.  For  fundamen- 
talist Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
world  is  divided  into  believers  and  nonbe- 
lievers.  Each  of  the  three  perceives  that  God 
is  on  their  side.  Each  holds  an  apocalyptic 
belief  that  God  will  end  a  world  ripened  in 
sin  while  saving  his  elect — the  righteous  and 
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true  believers.  Of  course,  only  one  group  can 
win  in  this  high-stakes,  zero-sum  war  of  attri- 
tion. 

In  the  fundamentalist  Christian  version, 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  and  the 
establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel  are  key 
indicators  that  the  end  is  near.  This  is  a 
drama  of  finality,  observes  Garrison,  in 
which  day-to-day  life  becomes  increasingly 
turbulent  and  destructive.  Jesus  returns  in  the 
midst  of  this  turmoil  and  in  the  great  rapture 
gathers  up  all  "true"  Christians  and  takes 
them  to  heaven.  (Didn't  Christ  die  for  the 
redemption  of  all  humankind?) 

Garrison  believes  that  Christian  funda- 
mentalism, operating  through  American 
political  culture,  projects  a  radical  pessimism 
about  human  nature  and  current  events. 
Indeed,  it  is  radical  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Islamic  fundamentalism.  Quite  literally,  he 
says,  the  worse  the  world  situation  becomes, 
the  more  expectant  "true  believers"  (as  the 
self-declared  elect  of  God)  become,  because 
they  believe  they  are  getting  closer  to  the 
ultimate  day  of  reckoning.  This  fosters  a  cul- 
ture in  which  the  believers  exercise  little 
regard  for  the  environment  because  they 
believe  it  will  be  destroyed  anyway.  They  are 
largely  disinterested  in  the  protection  of  civil 
liberties,  because  they  believe  strong  action 
must  be  taken  against  potential  terrorists  and 
other  infidels.  And  they  have  little  sympathy 
for  the  poor,  who,  they  believe,  are  merely 
caught  up  in  the  dislocation  that  signals  the 
end  is  at  hand. 

Christian  fundamentalism  is  a  powerful 
player  in  America's  drift  from  global  leader 
to  imperial  bully.  Nations  that  do  not 
become  part  of  Bush's  "coalition  of  the  will- 
ing" face  being  labeled  rogue  states,  even 
enemies  of  freedom  itself.  One  of  the  deepest 
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Islamic  and  Jewish  visions.  For  fundamen- 
talist Muslims,  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
world  is  divided  into  believers  and  nonbe- 
lievers.  Each  of  the  three  perceives  that  God 
is  on  their  side.  Each  holds  an  apocalyptic 
belief  that  God  will  end  a  world  ripened  in 
sin  while  saving  his  elect — the  righteous  and 
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tne  uotiege  or  St.  Catherine  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
He  is  the  author  or  co-author  of  three  books 
and  a  host  of  articles  on  Catholic  moral  theol- 
ogy. 

Robert  Walch,  a  California  book  columnist, 
is  a  retired  English  instructor  who  spent  39 
years  in  parochial  and  public  secondary  educa- 
tion. 
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truths  of  history,  however,  as  Garrison 
points  out,  is  that  people  in  despair  will 
act  out  of  their  powerlessness  in  ways  that 
confound  the  powerful.  Bush's  strategy 
and  style,  particularly  regarding  Iraq,  may 
do  more  to  contribute  to  terrorism  than 
to  contain  it.  Certainly  terrorism  thrives 
on  injustice  and  inequity,  including  the 
enormous  disparities  between  wealthy 
and  poor  wrought  by  the  unrestrained 
market  forces  that  conservatives  applaud. 

Fundamentalism  also  obscures  stew- 
ardship, a  biblical  concept  in  which  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  humans  are 
appointed  as  "gardeners"  to  prune  and 
care  for  it.  Conversely,  conservatives 
place  inordinate  weight  upon  the  largely 
unregulated  institution  of  global  corpo- 
rate capitalism.  Markets,  of  course,  have 
no  values  other  than  to  buy  and  sell, 
unless  circumscribed  by  moral  restraint, 
which  market  fundamentalists  are  loath  to 
impose.  Consequently,  large  domestic 
and  global  issues  are  ignored  in  the  belief 
that  public  action  will  only  create  future 
problems  of  even  greater  magnitude,  an 
attitude  the  economist  Joan  Robinson 
decries  as  "laissez-faire  resurgence." 
Among  extremists  there  is  the  belief  that 
the  status  quo  represents  God's  irrevoca- 
ble plan,  that  attempts  to  modify  it  are 
futile  and  that  the  only  available  option  is 
to  wait  fatalistically  for  the  inevitable  out- 
come. Planning  is  portrayed  as  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful,  even  contrary  to  God's 
will;  thus  the  prediction  of  systemic  col- 
lapse becomes  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Garrison  reminds  readers  of  his  thesis 
that  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  failed 
and  failing  states,  such  as  Afghanistan, 
there  are  a  host  of  colossal  problems  with 
global  reach  that  call  us  to  immediate 
counsel  with  the  community  of  nations — 
a  multilateral  strategy  anathema  to  the 
Bush  White  House.  These  problems 
range  from  global  wanning  and  loss  of 
biodiversity  to  persistent  poverty  and 
water  scarcity.  Strangely,  the  totality  of 
danger  is  not  yet  apparent  to  Americans 
anesthetized  by  cheap  gas,  cheap  Wal- 
Mart  merchandise  from  China  and  cheap, 
high  caloric  food  from  McDonald's. 

Ironically,  one  wonders  if  this 
myopic,  market-oriented  and  apocalyptic 
focus  is  the  very  institutional  Anti-Christ 
decried  by  Christian  fundamentalists. 
Unfortunately,  the  cohort  of  their  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  be  the  ones 


who  must  clean  up  the  sorry  mess  they  are 
leaving  behind,  amid  chaos  and  with  vastly 
diminished  resources.  Jim  Sawyer 
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World 
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Yes.  When  I  read,  I  write  lots  of  notes  in  the 
margins.  What  I  wrote  most  often  in  the 
margins  of  this  book  by  James  Bretzke  is 
simply  yes:  yes,  what  a  fine  way  of  putting 
things;  yes,  what  a  wonderful  example;^,  I 
think  I'll  use  that  idea  in  my  own  course  on 
Christian  morality  next  time  around. 

James  Bretzke  is  a  Jesuit  priest  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  San 
Francisco.  I  don't  know  Father  Bretzke 
personally,  but  two  things  about  him  are 
evident:  he  is  an  experienced,  skilled  teach- 
er and  he  is  a  bridge-builder. 

I  am  particularly  struck  by  the  way 
Bretzke  builds  bridges  for  his  readers, 
which  he  does  in  three  ways.  First,  he  not 
only  shows  the  differences,  but  also  draws 
the  connections  between  pre-  and  post- 
Vatican  II  expressions  of  Catholic  moral 
theology.  Second,  he  explains  not  simply 
some  points  of  tension,  but  also  many 
points  of  contact  between  the  insights  of 
contemporary  moral  theologians  and  the 
official  moral  teachings  of  the  church.  And 
third,  he  builds  bridges  between  "the 
world"  of  Catholic  moral  theology  and  the 
morally  diverse  and  complex  world  in 
which  we  live. 

A  Morally  Cwipkx  World  focuses  on 
what  moral  theologians  call  fundamental 
moral  theology,  the  fundamental  themes, 
principles  and  convictions  that  are  the  basis 
of  a  Catholic  approach  to  moral  issues.  At 
its  worst,  fundamental  moral  theology  can 
be  dry  and  abstract.  Not  so  in  Bretzke's 
book.  In  an  engaging  way  he  brings  his  dis- 
cussion of  fundamental  themes  and  princi- 
ples into  dialogue  with  concrete  and  com- 
plex issues  of  the  day,  such  as  whether 
genetic  cloning  might  be  ethically  respon- 
sible or  whether  abortion  might  ever  be 
appropriate.  His  skillful  and  sometimes 
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novel  explanations  of  themes  and  principles 
often  make  potentially  overly  abstract  dis- 
cussions concrete  and  clear.  In  an  impor- 
tant chapter  on  the  relation  between 
Scripture  and  ethics,  for  instance,  Bretzke 
reviews  the  literature  with  insight  and  then 
offers  his  own  way  of  viewing  the  relation- 
ship: "a  multi-strand  double-helix  model 
for  scripture  and  ethics."  I  found  his 
approach,  made  concrete  with  the  double- 
helix  image  (and  diagram),  quite  effective. 

In  Chapter  One  Bretzke  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  complex  but  important  dis- 
cussion of  how  Catholic  dieology  draws  on 
four  key  sources  of  wisdom:  sacred  texts, 
tradition  of  the  community,  rational  reflec- 
tion on  the  normatively  human,  and  human 
experience.  Bretzke  calls  the  last  two 
sources  the  rational  claim  axis  and  discusses 
them  in  Chapter  Two's  analysis  of 
Catholicism's  longstanding  espousal  of  the 
natural  law  theory.  The  first  two  sources 
are  described  as  the  sacred  claim  axis,  and 
they  are  the  topic  of  Chapter  Three's  anal- 
ysis of  the  relationship  between  Scripture 
and  ethics.  These  first  three  chapters,  taken 
together,  may  well  be  Bretzke 's  most 
important  contribution  to  Catholic  moral 
theology. 

It  is  common  today  for  theologians  to 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  these  four 
sources  of  wisdom  for  Christian  ethics. 
What  is  less  common  is  the  extended  dis- 
cussion Bretzke  devotes  to  the  complex  but 
important"  interrelationships  among  the 
sources.  Bretzke  builds  on  the  insights  of 
other  theologians  (most  notably  James 
Gustafson  and  William  Spohn;  the  review 
of  the  literature  in  these  chapters  is  impres- 
sive) as  he  displays  the  ways  in  which  the 
four  sources  and  two  axes  connect  with  one 
another  and  serve  as  diverse  but  important 
sources  for  Christians  trying  to  discern  how 
to  do  the  right  thing  in  a  complex  world. 


Those  who  like  simple  answers  will  not  be 
pleased.  Those  who  think  moral  maturity 
requires  the  ability  to  embrace  moral  com- 
plexity will  likely  write  many  yeses  in  the 
margins. 

Chapter  Four  discusses  conscience,  a 
must  for  any  work  of  fundamental  moral 
theology.  Bretzke's  analysis  of  "The 
Objective  and  Subjective  Poles"  of  con- 
science is  helpful.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
Catholic  theologians  Josef  Fuchs,  S.J.,  and 
James  F.  Keenan,  S.J.,  Bretzke's  interest  is 
in  showing  that  "both  poles  are  located 
within  the  individual's  conscience-based 
moral  discernment.  It  is  here  within  the 
conscience  that  the  individual  first  discov- 
ers and  then  responds  to  that  law  inscribed 
on  the  human  heart  by  God."  Typical  of  his 
work,  Bretzke's  explanation  is  best  at  point- 
ing out  not  simply  the  ways  the  objective 
and  subjective  features  of  conscience  are 
distinct,  but  also  the  ways  they  are  connect- 
ed. It  is  a  faith-based,  personalistic  and 
dynamic  account  of  conscience  and  moral 
discernment.  Another  yes  in  the  margins. 

The  final  three  chapters  of  the  book 
have  a  decidedly  pastoral  dimension  to 
them:  a  reflection  on  diverse  modes  of 
moral  discourse,  an  analysis  of  the  art  of 
casuistry  (building  bridges  between  princi- 
ples and  cases),  and  a  wise  and  compassion- 
ate treatment  of  sin  and  moral  failure. 
Earlier,  Bretzke  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not 
interested  in  a  "one-size-fits-all"  approach 
to  morality.  The  complexity  and  particular- 
ity of  moral  experience  make  such  an 
approach  unwise  and  ill  fated.  Instead,  he 
argues  (especially  in  Chapter  Six)  that  what 
is  needed  is  a  principled  but  flexible  method 
for  making  connections  between  key 
Christian  convictions  and  the  diverse  and 
complex  moral  world  in  which  we  live. 

A  Morally  Complex  World:  Engaging 
Contemporary  Moral  Theology  is  a  fine  con- 


tribution to  Catholic  moral  theology.  I 
hope  it  finds  its  way  into  classrooms  of  all 
sorts:  seminaries  as  well  as  universities,  at 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
But  it  should  be  of  interest  and  use  to 
many  others.  "One-size-fits-all" — no. 
Diversity,  complexity,  and  intelligence — 
yes.  Russell  B.  Connors  Jr. 
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The  Sahara  has  never  been  a  very  hos- 
pitable place,  least  of  all  for  interlopers 
from  Western  countries.  Sailors  who 
found  themselves  shipwrecked  on  the 
treacherous  North  African  coast  were 
subjected  not  only  to  brutal  treatment  by 
the  warrior  tribes  of  the  Sahara  but  also 
to  the  harsh  elements  of  the  desert  itself. 

Skeletons  on  the  Zahara  recounts  such 
a  harrowing  experience.  The  American 
merchant  brig  Commerce,  sailing  out  of 
Middletown,  Conn.,  went  aground  on 
the  Moroccan  coast  in  1815.  For  Captain 
James  Riley  and  his  12  crewmen,  striking 
the  rocks  off  Cape  Bojador  was  not  as  big 
a  disaster  as  what  would  follow  over  the 
next  two-and-a-half  months. 

Using  memoirs  written  by  two  sur- 
vivors of  the  ordeal,  Captain  Riley  and 
Seaman  Archibald  Robbins,  Dean  King, 
a  noted  journalist  and  biographer, 
retraces  the  sea  and  land  route  taken  by 
the  men  of  the  Commerce  from  the  time 
they  embarked  on  this  ill-fated  cruise 
until  some  of  them  finally  made  it  home 
again. 

Once  safe  on  shore,  Captain  Riley 
and  the  crew  were  eventually  attacked 
and  enslaved  by  the  Sawhari,  one  of  the 
more  formidable  tribes  of  the  western 
Sahara.  Treated  with  little  respect,  they 
became  chattel  to  be  bartered  for  blan- 
kets, guns  or  animals. 

Often  abused  by  their  masters  and 
their  families,  malnourished  and  shuttled 
from  one  sand-swept  location  to  anoth- 
er, only  seven  of  the  men  would  eventu- 
ally be  ransomed  and  return  to  civiliza- 
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tion.  The  rest  either  died  in  the  desert  or 
vanished  without  a  trace. 

An  800-mile  trek  marked  the  sur- 
vivors' desert  odyssey  that  eventually 
ended  in  Swearah,  Morocco,  where 
William  Willshire,  the  British  consul 
general  in  the  city,  arranged  their  release. 

As  a  gut-wrenching  adventure  tale, 
Skeletons  on  the  Zahara  can  hold  its  own 
against  the  likes  of  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton's  expedition  across  the 
Antarctic  in  1914-16  or  more  recent  sto- 
ries like  Kon-Tiki,  by  Thor  Heyerdahl, 
or  the  accounts  of  Sir  Edmund  Hillary's 
conquest  of  Mount  Everest  in  1953. 

The  physical  hardships  graphically 
described  in  the  book  will  make  many  read- 
ers wince.  The  men  were  forced  to  drink 
not  only  their  own  urine  but  that  of  camels 
to  stay  alive,  and  Riley  notes  that  they  "pre- 
ferred the  beasts'  urine  to  their  own."  Fed 
only  after  their  captors'  dogs,  the  crew 
somehow  survived  on  snails,  the  entrails  of 
slaughtered  animals  and  grasshoppers. 

During  one  particularly  grueling 
stretch,  when  there  was  practically  no  food 


Classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with  your 
current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions  (January 
and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided  indepen- 
dent study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in  pastoral 
supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  more 
information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366;  Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/Musicstore.cfm. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  IRELAND,  CELTIC  SPIRITUALITY. 

Thomas  E.  Clark,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre, 
R.J.M.,  Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Aug.  18-29,  2004: 
$2,295.  For  flyer  and  registration:  Bethany 
Retreat  House,  202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930;  Ph:  (845)  928- 
2213;  E-mail:  bethanyretreat@frontiernet.net. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  for  Residential  Service 
Learning,  St.  Mary's  College  of  California,  mll- 


for  both  the  men  and  their  Arab  "owners," 
King  writes,  "some  of  the  men  ate  the  skin 
off  their  peeling  arms,  gnawing  into  their 
own  flesh.  Horrified,  Riley  tied  one  man's 
arms  behind  his  back." 

While  anger  was  a  motivating  force  for 
a  few  men  and  despair  held  others  in  its 
clutches,  some  of  the  sailors  saw  their  plight 
as  part  of  a  spiritual  test.  Robbins  believed 
that  "it  is  God's  will  that  we  suffer;  we  must 
make  the  best  we  can  of  our  situation,  as 
wretched  as  it  is." 

Even  with  the  unspeakable  hardship 
the  enslaved  men  had  to  endure,  there  is  a 
curious  bright  spot  in  the  narrative.  A  sur- 
prising bond  between  Riley  and  a  Muslim 
trader  developed  that  transcended  their 
very  disparate  cultural  and  religious  beliefs. 
Granted,  the  Arab  and  his  brother  were 
motivated  by  profit,  since  they  intended  to 
demand  a  high  price  for  their  slaves.  But  a 
mutual  respect  and  trust  eventually  devel- 
oped to  the  point  that  Sidi  Hamet,  one  of 
the  merchants,  risked  his  own  life  to  protect 
the  men  of  the  Commerce. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  their  journey, 


time,  1 1  months,  July-May.  Equal  opportunity 
employer.  See  www.stmarys-ca.edu  for  complete 
details  and  online  application. 

DIRECTOR.  Good  Shepherd  Volunteers  of  New 
York  City  is  seeking  a  Director  to  provide  vision, 
leadership  and  management  to  a  faith-based  pro- 
gram that  recruits,  places  and  supports  20  volun- 
teers in  domestic  and  international  service  each 
year.  The  Director  reports  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  is  responsible  for  mission  effective- 
ness, staff  management,  planning,  fiscal  oversight 
and  fundraising.  The  Director  will  also  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  international  program 
ofG.S.V. 

Qualifications:  ability  to  identify  with  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  maturi- 
ty, flexibility,  strong  organizational  and  commu- 
nication skills.  Position  requires  domestic  and 
international  travel,  prior  international  experi- 
ence. Fluency  in  Spanish  preferred.  Salary  range 
in  low  40's.  Full  benefits.  Please  send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to:  Search  Committee,  Good 
Shepherd  Volunteers,  337  East  17th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10003.  Closing  date  is  June  30. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC,  Church  of 
St.  Pius  X,  Rochester,  Minn.  Full-time  position 
for  Catholic  parish  of  1,450  families. 
Responsibilities  include  coordinating  music  for 
five  weekend  Masses,  directing  two  adult  choirs 
and  one  children's  choir,  overseeing  preparation 
of  all  parish  liturgies,  recruiting  and  training  litur- 
gical ministers.  Seeking  candidate  with  strong 
keyboard  skills  and  experience  in  Roman  Catholic 
liturgy.  Degree  in  liturgy/music  preferred. 
Competitive  salary  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 


another  individual,  Rais  Bel  Cossim,  a 
Moor  in  the  employ  of  Willshire,  jeopar- 
dized his  own  life  to  assure  the  crew's  safe 
arrival  in  Swearah. 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago  over  a  million 
copies  of  Riley's  narrative  were  read  by  an 
audience  drirsting  for  true  adventure  sto- 
ries. Abraham  Lincoln  read  the  book  in 
1817;  and,  by  his  own  admission,  the  sec- 
tions on  the  men's  treatment  influenced  the 
future  president's  views  on  slavery. 
Although  Riley's  account  did  have  its 
detractors  and  there  were  those  who 
believed  the  story  could  not  possibly  be 
true.  King  writes  that  such  influential  men 
of  letters  as  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and 
Henry  David  Thoreau  were  wholehearted- 
ly supportive  of  the  book. 

By  combining  firsthand  accounts  of  the 
ordeal  by  Riley  and  Robbins  with  some  of 
his  own  on-site  research,  King  has  created 
a  moving  and  literary  account  of  this  ill- 
fated  voyage.  In  the  annals  of  adventure 
narratives,  the  story  of  the  Commerce's 
crew  will  always  rank  in  the  top  10. 

Robert  Walch 


Denise  DeRienzo,  Administrator,  Church  of  St. 
Pius  X,  1315  12th  Avenue,  NW,  Rochester,  MN 
55901;  Ph:  (507)  288-8238. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Active,  involved,  enthusias- 
tic, one  of  the  fastest  growing  parishes  in  the 
Southeast  of  1,600+  households,  between  ocean 
resort  of  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.,  and  historic 
Savannah,  Ga.,  seeks  full-time  Director  of  Music. 
Applicant  should  be  comfortable  with  variety  of 
styles  of  traditional  and  contemporary  liturgical 
music,  have  experience  in  choral  direction  (adults 
and  youth)  and  cantor  leadership  and  be  proficient 
in  organ  and  piano.  Competitive  salary,  benefits 
and  no  snow.  Contact:  Rev.  Gregory  West,  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great  Church,  333  Fording  Island 
Road,  Bluffton,  SC  29909;  e-mail:  bluffton- 
priest@aol.com;  Fax:  (843)  757-4335;  Web  site: 
www.saintgregory.net. 

THE  GLENMARY  HOME  MISSIONERS  seek  an 
experienced  Ph.D.  in  sociology  or  related  social 
science  to  direct  the  Glenmary  Research  Center 
(Nashville,  Tenn.).  The  center  focuses  on 
applied  research  related  to  social,  cultural  and 
religious  life  in  the  rural  United  States,  particu- 
larly the  South,  with  emphasis  on  parish,  com- 
munity and  region.  The  position  requires  the 
ability  to  design  and  conduct  studies  using  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  research  skills,  with  G.I.S. 
skills  a  definite  plus.  Also  required  are  strong 
leadership  and  administrative  skills,  ability  to 
communicate  with  a  wide  variety  of  Catholic  and 
ecumenical  lay  and  professional  audiences  and  to 
supervise  a  small  staff.  The  director  must  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  with  knowledge  of,  or  willing- 
ness to  learn  about,  Glenmary  and  its  missions. 
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Salary  is  competitive,  with  an  excellent  fringe 
benefit  package.  Search  begins  immediately 
and  continues  until  the  position  is  filled.  Those 
with  a  master's  degree  and  a  minimum  of  five 
years'  experience  in  a  similar  research  center 
may  be  considered.  Further  information  about 
Glenmary,  the  G.R.C.  or  the  position  can  be 
found  at  www.glenmary.org.  Please  submit  vita 
(or  resume)  to:  Search  Committee,  Glenmary 
Research  Center,  1312  Fifth  Avenue  North, 
Nashville,  TN  37208;  or  send  documents  by  e- 
mail  as  MS- Word  attachments  to:  grc@glen- 
marv.org;  or  by  Fax  to  (615)  251-1472. 

LIVE  THE  BEATITUDES.  Discover  your  gifts 
through  service  to  others.  L'Arche  Harbor 
House,  a  L'Arche  community  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  invites  you  to  assist  in  creating  community 
with  persons  who  are  developmentally  disabled. 
Requirements:  dedicated  person  who  wants  to 
live  the  Gospel  in  community  life,  who  desires 
to  live  with,  learn  from  and  relate  with  adults 
with  disabilities. 

Responsibilities:  help  create  a  home  based 
on  the  Beatitudes,  develop  relationships  with  us, 
assist  with  personal  care  and  community  living. 
Benefits:  Americorps  site,  stipend,  room,  board, 
health  insurance  and  formation  in  the  spiritual- 
it)"  and  philosophy  of  the  L'Arche  communities 
founded  by  Jean  Yanier  and  lived  and  written 
about  by  Henri  Nouwen.  To  apply,  contact: 
Patrick  Mayhew,  700  Arlington  Road, 
Jacksonville,  FL  3221  1;  Ph:  (904)  721-5992;  e- 
mail:  communityleader@bellsouth.net;  W  eb 
site:  www  .larchejacksomille.org. 

MIDDLE  STATES  accredited  New  York  City  ele- 
mentary school,  Corpus  Christi,  near  Columbia 
University,  seeks  dedicated  Principal  to  further 
the  school's  tradition  of  academic  excellence  for 
220  racially  diverse  students  and  20  highly  com- 
mitted faculty/staff.  Needed:  active  Catholic 
with  M.Ed.,  strong  interpersonal  skills,  five 
years  Catholic  school  experience,  creative 
fundraiser  and  sound  fiscal  manager.  Send 
resume  and  three  supervisory  references  to: 
Search  Committee,  529  West  12 1st  Street,  New- 
York,  NT  10027  postmarked  no  later  than  June 
30,  or  e-mail:  rmrorangelake@msn.com. 

PASTORAL  MINISTER  serving  as  director  of 
music  ministries:  Creighton  University  Campus 
Ministry/St.  John's  Parish.  An  11 -month  posi- 
tion, beginning  Aug.  I,  2004,  whose  primary 
responsibilities  involve:  coordination  of  music 
ministry  for  five  campus  and  parish  liturgies; 
recruiting  and  fostering  student  involvement, 
plus  mentoring  young  liturgical  musicians; 
working  as  member  of  the  liturgy  team  to  plan 
campus  and  parish  liturgies.  Keyboard  and 
ral  direction  skills  required;  experience  of 
Cat.  ic  liturgical  tradition  preferred.  Please 
send  resume  and  three  letters  of  reference  to: 
Laura  A.  Weber,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Campus 
Ministry,  St.  John's  203,  2500  California  Plaza, 
Omaha,  NE  68178.  Applications  accepted 
immediately;  position  considered  open  until 


suitable  candidate  is  hired. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR.  Toledo-based  Central 
American  Ministries  needs  full-time  guide  for 
student/adult  trips  to  Guatemala.  Contact:  bpel- 
cin@sjjtitans.org. 

THEOLOGY  TEACHERS.  Loyola  High  School  of 
Los  Angeles  is  seeking  two  full-time  theology 
teachers  to  begin  work  in  fall  2004.  One  posi- 
tion focuses  on  Scripture  (taught  to  9th  graders), 
while  the  other  focuses  on  moral  theology  and 
the  faith  of  Catholics  (taught  to  1 1th  and  12th 
graders).  Each  position  involves  teaching  five 
classes.  Loyola  High  is  an  independent  Catholic 
high  school  with  an  enrollment  of  1,200  boys. 
Ideal  candidates  will  hold  a  master's  degree  in 
theology  and  have  some  high  school  teaching 
experience.  Send  resume  to  A.P.  for  Supervision 
at:  aaristov@loyolahs.edu,  or  Fax:  (213)  368- 
3819,  or  mail  to  1901  Venice  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90006.  Visit  the  Web  site  at  loy- 
olahs.edu  for  further  details  about  the  school 
and  vacancies. 

YALE's  Catholic  Chapel  and  Center  seeks  a 
CAMPUS  MINISTER  to  share  leadership  in 
the  life  of  this  \ibrant  and  expanding  Catholic 
community.  The  Campus  Minister  will  join 
the  pastoral  staff  in  ministering  with  and  to 
the  Catholic  undergraduate,  graduate  and  fac- 
ulty/staff populations  at  Yale  University7,  and 
continue  the  center's  mission  of  promoting 
Catholic  intellectual  and  spiritual  formation. 
The  position  has  a  particular  emphasis  on 
working  with  undergraduates  as  well  as  social 
justice  outreach  and  some  ministry  with  grad- 
uate/professional students  and  faculty. 
Leadership  and  participation  in  sacramental 
preparation,  liturgy-  and  retreats  is  also 
required.  The  qualified  candidate  must  be 
experienced  in  pastoral  ministry  with  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  theology7,  or  appropriate  field. 
Vibrant  spirituality7,  competence  in  pastoral 
counseling  and  ability  to  work  collaboratively 
are  necessary  qualifications.  Salary  and  bene- 
fits commensurate  with  experience.  Start  date: 
Aug.  1,  2004.  Candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply  with  C.V  to:  Rev.  Robert  Beloin,  St. 
Thomas  More  Catholic  Chapel  and  Center  at 
Yale,  268  Park  Street,  New  Haven,  CT  065 1 1 ; 
e-mail:  robert.beloin@yale.edu.  Program 
information  available:  www.yale.edu/stm. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
w'w^w.palsolidarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmater  Visit 
Catholic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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Something  Sacred 

I  want  to  thank  Drew  Christiansen, 
S.J.,  for  his  recent  Memorial  Day 
reflection  (5/24)  and  to  tell  him  how 
much  his  words  and  thoughts  resonated 
with  my  eighth-grade  students  at  The 
American  School  in  London.  Though 
few  of  our  students  here  at  the  A.S.L. 
are  British,  we  are  guests  in  a  country 
that  still  reveres  Wilfred  Owen  and  the 
soldier  poets  of  World  War  I.  Every 
one  of  my  students  knows  Duke  et 
Deconim  Est,  and  "the  old  Lie"  is  hardly 
lost  on  these  13 -year-olds,  whose  per- 
ceptions of  America  have  been  shaken 
both  by  the  events  themselves  and  by 
the  BBC's  reports  of  the  war  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  However, 
Father  Christiansen's  frustration  at 
being  denied  the  right  to  honor  those 
who  have  lost  their  lives  during  the 
Iraq  war  is  something  our  eighth 
graders  here  can  understand,  perhaps 
in  a  slighdy  different  way. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a 
weeklong  excursion  visiting  the  Ame- 
rican, British  and  Canadian  landing 
beaches  at  Normandy.  We  laid  a 
wreath  at  St.  Laurent  Cemetery;  each 
student  placed  a  poppy  (the  flower  still 
worn  on  many  a  lapel  each  Remem- 
brance Day)  on  the  grave  of  a  soldier 
from  his  or  her  home  state.  Our  Israeli 
students  walked  tentatively  around  the 
teutonic  crosses  marking  the  German 
soldiers'  graves  at  LeCambe  Cemetery7, 
and  a  few  kids  became  emotional  read- 
ing the  poetic  inscriptions  and  viewing 
all  the  flowers  that  adorn  the  graves  at 
the  British  cemetery. 

Many  of  these  young  people  had 
never  seen  or  visited  a  cemetery.  Many 
do  not  believe  in  God,  let  alone  the 
Resurrection.  For  some  of  our  132 
eighth  graders,  this  was  the  first  time 
they  had  ever  experienced  something 
sacred:  consecrated  ground,  hallowed 
by  the  thousands  of  young  men  just  a 
few  years  older  than  themselves,  who 
gave  their  lives  so  that  we  might  live. 
This  did  sink  in,  and  it  is  comforting  to 
know  that  even  as  the  number  of 
World  War  II  veterans  is  thinning, 
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there  are  young  people  who  are  still 
moved  by  their  stories  and  their  sacri- 
fices. Perhaps  this  is  the  "anthem  for 
doomed  youth"  our  students  will  carry 
with  them. 

Susan  O'Connell 
London,  England 

Not  as  Simple 

In  the  May  1 7  issue,  Prof.  John 
Kenneth  White  of  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  is  quoted  as  hav- 
ing responded  positively  to  the  ques- 
tion: "Have  Catholics  always  leaned 
toward  the  Democratic  Party?"  That 
"always"  is  not  accurate  if  one  recalls 
the  history  of  Catholics  in  the  early 
days  of  the  American  Republic. 

The  dean  of  American  Catholic  his- 
tory, the  late  Msgr.  John  Tracy  Ellis,  in 
his  classic  work  American  Catholicism, 
wrote,  "That  the  great  majority  of 
Catholics  in  the  early  national  period 
consulted  their  own  interests  and  found 
them  best  served  by  the  Federalist  Party 
was  true,  and  after  the  breakup  of  the 
Federalists  their  choice  lay  between  the 
Democrats  and  the  Whigs." 

If  one  examines  the  lives  of  such 
leading  Catholics  as  Bishop  John 
Carroll  (1736-1815)  of  Baltimore  and 
his  cousin  Charles  Carroll  (1737-1832) 
of  Carrollton,  who  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  one  will  find 
that  they  were  strong  Federalists.  The 
former,  like  many  Catholic  clergymen 
of  that  time,  was  more  sympathetic  to 
the  party  of  Alexander  Hamilton  than 
to  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  while 
Charles  was  a  U.S.  senator  of  the 
Federalist  Party.  Even  Matthew  Carey 
(1760-1839),  a  publisher  who  tended 
toward  the  party  of  Jefferson  because  of 
its  stand  against  England,  supported  the 
economic  policies  of  the  party  of 
Hamilton  because  they  were  more  ben- 
eficial to  his  interests.  Certainly,  more 
steadfast  than  Carey  in  their  loyalty  to 
the  Federalist  Party  were  Thomas 
FitzSimons  (1741-1811),  a  signer  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  who  later  served 
as  a  U.S.  congressman  from  Penn- 
sylvania; William  Gaston  (1778-1844), 
U.S.  congressman  from  North 
Carolina;  and  Robert  Walsh  (1784- 
1859),  the  founder  of  the  American 


Quarterly  Review. 

Thus,  Catholic  voting  is  not  as  sim- 
ple as  portrayed  in  the  article  by  Matt 
Malone,  N.S.J.,  "Catholic  Voting:  A 
Short  History." 

Vincent  A.  Lapomarda,  S.J. 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Support  Networks 

As  Angela  Senander  forcefully  points 
out  in  "Standing  with  Pregnant 
Students"  (5/24),  attentive  and  sensitive 
care  for  pregnant  students  should  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  pro-life  commit- 
ment of  a  Catholic  campus.  For  Jesuit 
institutions,  the  Jesuit  statement, 
"Standing  for  the  Unborn,"  provides  an 
even  more  direct  challenge. 

Ms.  Senander  notes  that  her  survey 
of  Web  sites  found  that  only  two  of  our 
schools  adequately  communicate  their 
ability  to  support  pregnant  students. 
My  very  quick  check  with  our  campus 
ministers  indicates  that  in  fact  we  do 
much  better  in  actually  providing  ser- 
vices than  in  formally  communicating 
their  availability.  There  is  honest  dis- 
agreement about  the  appropriateness  of 
the  Web  as  a  place  to  share  information 
at  this  critical  time  in  the  life  of  a  stu- 
dent, but  there  is  no  disagreement 


about  the  importance  of  being  available 
and  helpful.  Many  schools  provide 
brochures  and  other  literature,  and  use 
various  opportunities  to  make  known 
the  help  that  is  available. 

Campuses  are  sensitive  to  a  preg- 
nant student's  privacy  concerns  in  pro- 
viding guidance  and  adequate  health 
care,  dealing  with  housing  issues  and 
offering  financial  help.  On-campus  ser- 
vices are  provided  not  only  by  student 
health  services  and  university  ministry, 
but  also  by  residence  life,  counseling 
and  career  services,  food  service  and 
pro-life  student  groups.  These  services 
link  with  off-campus  support  groups 
like  the  Nurturing  Network,  which 
enables  students  to  transfer  to  other 
campuses,  and  Birthright. 

I  am  confident  that  Ms.  Senander's 
article  will  encourage  us  to  re-evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  how  well  we  are 
communicating  our  ability  to  be  helpful 
to  pregnant  students  and  to  improve  the 
support  networks  we  have  in  place. 

Charles  L.  Currie,  S.J. 
President,  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges 
and  Universities 
Washington,  D.C. 

Credibility 

At  a  time  when  the  credibility  of  many 
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The  Word 


The  Cost  of  Discipleship 

Thirteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  June  27,  2004 

Readings:  1  Kgs  19:16b,  19-21;  Ps  16:  1-2.  5,  7-11;  Gal  5:1,  13-18;  Lk  9:51-62 

"Follow  me"  (Lk  9:59) 


DIETRICH  BONHOEFFER,  a 
German  Lutheran  theologian, 
wrote  a  series  of  reflections  on 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
entitled  The  Cost  of  Discipleship,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  discipleship  requires  us  to 
make  a  fundamental  decision  to  follow  Jesus 
and  to  accept  the  conseuences  of  that  deci- 
sion. His  own  religious  convictions  led  him 
to  stand  up  to  the  tyranny  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  to  participate  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  Adolf  Hitler.  The  plot  was 
uncovered,  Bonhoeffer  was  apprehended, 
and  the  ultimate  "cost"  of  discipleship  was 
exacted  of  him.  He  was  hanged  by  the  Nazis 
on  April  9,  1945. 

While  discipleship  might  force  some 
people  to  decide  between  life  or  death,  few 
of  us  will  be  asked  to  pay  that  ultimate 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  biblical 
studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union  in 
Chicago. 


price.  But  we  will  be  expected  to  live  in  a 
certain  way. 

The  readings  for  today  demonstrate 
this  cost  of  discipleship.  Elijah  left  his  par- 
ents; people  who  followed  Jesus  were  told 
that  they  too  would  have  to  leave  family 
responsibilities  behind.  In  a  society  based 
on  kinship  ties,  family  or  tribal  responsibil- 
ities are  most  important.  Only  for  a  grave 
reason  did  one  set  them  aside.  Thus  the 
biblical  writers  are  explaining  that  commit- 
ment to  the  service  of  God  supersedes  all 
other  valid  commitments. 

Not  every  call  to  follow  Jesus  requires 
leaving  one's  family.  For  many  people  it  is 
precisely  within  the  family  that  discipleship 
expresses  itself.  The  point  is  total  commit- 
ment. Parents  are  certainly  required  to 
commit  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  their 
children,  and  adult  children  often  find 
themselves  in  similar  situations  with  their 
aging  parents.  It  may  be  true  that  some 
occupations,  by  their  very  nature,  demand 


more  than  do  others.  Still,  regardless  of  our 
call  in  life,  discipleship  requires  unselfish 
commitment. 

Paul  provides  us  with  some  direction 
for  living  out  our  discipleship.  He  exhorts 
the  early  Christians:  "Stand  firm  and  do  not 
submit  again  to  the  yoke  of  slavery,"  and 
"love  your  neighbor  as  yourself."  Elijah  and 
the  individual  in  today's  Gospel  were 
directed  to  put  discipleship  above  even  the 
most  cherished  values  of  their  cultures;  dis- 
cipleship directs  us  to  do  the  same.  There 
certainly  are  values  or  social  customs  that 
tend  to  yoke  us  in  a  kind  of  slavery.  Political 
and  social  pressures,  for  example,  can  cor- 
rupt genuine  love  ot  countn  and  lead  to 
disdain  for  others;  advertising  often  perpet- 
uates avaricious  consumerism  and  self- 
indulgence.  And  who  has  not  at  times  felt 
enslaved  by  technology?  How  should  a  dis- 
ciple act  in  such  situations? 

Paul's  second  directive  needs  no  inter- 
pretation. Love  does  not  mean  "never  hav- 
ing to  say  you're  sorry."  It  means  that  we 
stop  "biting  and  devouring  one  another."  It 
means  that  we  make  peace  in  our  families, 
at  our  workplaces,  in  our  country  and  in  our 
world.  It  means  that  we  live  lives  that  "are 
guided  by  the  Spirit."  This  is  not  always 
easy.  The  very  popular  slogan  "What 
would  Jesus  do?"  invites  us  to  look  anew  at 
"the  cost  of  discipleship"  in  today's  world. 


Letters 


of  our  bishops  is  questioned  or  denied  by 
substantial  numbers  of  Catholics,  some 
cardinals  and  bishops  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  United  States  think  they  are  being 
pastoral  when  they  use  severity  and  pro- 
hibitions in  their  pronouncements.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  where  several  of 
them  have  prohibited  Catholic  politicians 
from  receiving  the  Eucharist  if  they  leg- 
islatively support  abortion  (Signs  of  the 
Times,  5/7). 

That  extraordinary  pope,  Blessed 
John  XXTfl,  in  his  opening  talk  at  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  was  mindful  of 
the  presence  of  errors  often  condemned 
by  the  church.  Nevertheless,  he  said: 
"Nowadays,  however,  the  Spouse  of 
Christ  prefers  to  make  use  of  the 
medicine  of  mercy  rather  than  that  of 
severity."  Is  there  anything  more  severe 
than  the  denial  of  the  Eucharist  to  mem- 
bers of  the  ecclesial  body  of  Christ? 


Bishops  who  act  in  this  manner  seem 
unable  or  unwilling  to  engage  in  public 
dialogic  discourse  about  the  relationship 
of  Catholic  faith  and  conscience  in  a 
democracy,  where  politicians  must  repre- 
sent the  whole  electorate,  not  only  people 
who  agree  with  Catholic  teachings.  If 
bishops  continue  to  deny  the  Eucharist, 
preferring  severity  to  mercy,  they  may 
find  that  even  fewer  Catholics,  laity  and 
clergy,  will  listen  to  and  obey  what  they 
say. 

(Rev.)  Aldo  J.  Tos 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Courage  to  Print 

These  are  lonely  times  for  liberals. 
"Compassion"  has  been  redefined  by  a 
conservative  president;  the  War  Against 
Poverty  has  been  replaced  by  a  war 
against  the  poorly  housed,  the  poorly 
educated,  the  poorly  fed  and  the  unin- 


sured sick;  the  evil  that  is  war  is  begetting 
its  unbounded,  evil  behaviors;  institution- 
alized Washingtonian  hubris  dismisses 
the  wisdom  of  religious  voices  for  peace. 
It  is  like  a  remaking  of  the  Napoleonic 
tragedy  after  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  were  lost  in  the  subsequent 
unslaked  thirst  for  power.  People  who 
think  they  know  "the  truth"  are  always 
dangerous. 

Therefore,  when  I  read  the  Of  Many 
Things  column  by  Drew  Christiansen, 
S.J.,  the  editorial  "Catholics  and  Politics 
2004"  and  Raymond  Aumack's  "The 
Jesuits  Are  Too  Liberal,"  I  did  not  feel  as 
lonely  (5/24).  There  still  are  informed 
and  articulate  people  who  have  the 
courage  to  speak  to  the  awful  mess  we  are 
in  and  a  weekly  magazine  that  has  the 
courage  to  print  their  words. 

(Rev.)  Robert  J.  Thorsen 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Two  Sides  of  the  Coin 

Fourteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  July  4,  2004 

Readings:  Is  66:10-14;  Ps  66:  1-7,  16,  20;  Gal  6:14-18;  Lk  10:1-12,  17-20 

"The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand  for  you"  (Lk  10:11) 


THE  READINGS  FOR  TODAY 
offer  us  two  conflicting  images. 
One  is  of  abundance  and  rejoic- 
ing; the  other  is  of  the  cross  and 
self-denial.  One  might  think  that  these  two 
images  cannot  be  harmonized.  But  if  we 
look  carefully  at  their  messages,  we  can  see 
how  they  really  do  fit  together. 

Isaiah's  message  is  a  vision  of  the 
future.  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
destroyed,  its  inhabitants  scattered,  will  be 
made  prosperous  again  and  its  people 
brought  back  home.  The  ancient  Israelites 
certainly  clung  to  this  promise  of  future 
security  and  happiness,  and  so  do  we  today. 
There  are  many  cities  over  which  we 
mourn.  There  are  cities  ravaged  by  war  like 
Baghdad  and  Gaza,  cities  plagued  by  pover- 
ty like  Calcutta  and  Lagos;  and  we  all  know 
cities  that  are  riddled  with  crime. 

We  grieve  over  such  cities,  and  we 
wonder  whether,  like  Jerusalem  before 
them,  God  will  turn  their  mourning  into 
rejoicing.  This  is  not  a  vain  hope,  for  as 
today's  psalm  reminds  us,  God  "changed 
the  sea  into  dry  land;  through  die  river  they 

Fairly  Conservative 

I  smiled  when  I  saw  the  title  of  Raymond 
Aumack's  article,  "The  Jesuits  Are  Too 
Liberal"  (5/24).  It  took  me  back  more 
than  10  years  to  a  gathering  of  residents 
in  our  condo  complex  in  a  Memphis  sub- 
urb. We  were  newcomers  to  the  area; 
and  while  making  connections,  I  men- 
tioned that  our  sons  had  attended  a  Jesuit 
high  school  in  St.  Louis.  One  of  the  men 
asked  if  my  sons  were  liberal  because,  you 
know,  the  Jesuits  are,  uh,  pretty  liberal.  I 
smiled  and  said  that  my  sons  weren't  par- 
ticularly liberal  but  that  their  mother  was 
and  that  was  why  they  were  at  that 
school.  What  a  great  conversation  killer! 
Our  sons  are  still  fairly  conservative,  but 
at  least  one  of  them  thought  from  the 
beginning  that  we  had  no  reason  to 
invade  Iraq. 

Peggy  Kruse 
Florissant,  Mo. 


passed  on  foot."  God  liberated  a  peo- 
ple before;  certainly  God  can  do  it 
again.  But  how? 

The  Gospel  answers  this  ques- 
tion. The  world  has  an  immense 
need  of  laborers  who  will  bring  to  life 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  sent  out  a 
group  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  he  sends 
us  out  to  continue  their  work.  Today  we 
are  the  ones  with  the  message,  "Peace  to 
this  household."  "Peace"  is  a  simple  greet- 
ing to  give,  but  a  monumental  task  to 
accomplish.  But  world  peace  really  does 
begin  in  our  families  and  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods. Aid  we  can,  indeed  we  must,  estab- 
lish it  diere. 

We  are  the  ones  who,  through  the 
power  of  Jesus,  can  make  "even  the  demons 
subject  to  us."  And  there  are  many  demons 
roaming  around  in  our  world.  There  are 
addictions  of  every  land,  greed  under  many 
guises,  grudges  held  for  years  on  end.  The 
transformation  of  our  lives  is  encompassed 
in  the  vision  of  the  rebirth  of  the  city  of 
Jeaisalem.  We  are  the  new  creation  of 
which  Paul  speaks  in  today's  reading.  Aid 
like  Paul,  we  too  must  be  willing  to  be  cru- 
cified to  some  of  die  standards  of  our 
world,  standards  that  stand  in  opposition  to 


the  reign  of  God.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
cross  enters  our  lives. 

Jesus  warned  us  that  the  message  of 
peace,  and  the  means  that  we  employ  to 
establish  that  peace,  may  be  rejected.  Our 
efforts  at  change  may  not  always  be  appre- 
ciated. But  God  restored  the  people  in  the 
past,  and  through  us,  God  can  continue  to 
restore  the  people  today.  Dianne  Bergant 


Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  has  been  the  cost  of  your  dis- 
cipleship?  Are  you  paying  it  grudgingly 
or  earnestly? 

•  In  what  areas  of  your  life  might  you 
be  able  to  bring  about  some  signifi- 
cant change? 

•  Pray  that  God  will  give  you  the  will- 
ingness and  courage  to  pay  the  price 
that  discipleship  might  exact  of  you. 


ne  arrive 


Sometimes,  for  reasons  beyond  our  control,  your  magazi 

you  to  read  "The  WorcT  before  church  on  Sunday. 
You  can  now  find  it  online  at  www.americamagazine.org,  where  you  can  read  it 
on  screen  or  print  it  out  using  our  "Print  Friendly"  icon. 
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From  the  author  of  The  Holy  Longing 


Ronald  Rolheiser 
offers  a  hopeful  meditation  on 
tke  many  faces  of  loneliness. 


ith  his  trademark  clarity  of 
vision,  honesty,  and  intelligence, 
Ronald  Rolheiser  identifies  different 
types  of  loneliness  and  discusses  the 
dangers  and  opportunities  they 
represent  in  our  lives.  Using 
contemporary  parables  from  literature, 
film,  and  his  own  life,  he  shows 
that  solitude  can  be  embraced  as  a 
pathway  to  greater  meaning  and 
fulfillment  in  life. 


"Ronald  Rolheiser  holds  the  key  to 
helping  loosen  the  suffocating  grip  of 
loneliness  so  that  our  deepmost  desires 
flourish  and  find  rest  in  God." 

—  Michael  Downey,  Cardinal's  Theologian, 
Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles 

"The  book  is  not  simply  an  exercise  in  personal 
spirituality  —  it  also  comes  at  a  time  when  great 
social  and  political  harm  is  done  because  many 
of  us  cannot  endure  and  enjoy  who  we  are  in 
our  loneliness.  A  much-needed  antidote 
to  the  uneasiness  of  the  times." 

—  Alan  Jones,  Dean  of  Grace  Cathedral 
(San  Francisco,  California) 
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M.  Greeley 

Picturing  Women  of  Scripture 


Vol.  190  No.  19,  Whole  No.  4654    JUNE  7-14,  2004 


A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


HEY  CALL  ME  the 

Manhole  Cover  Lady," 
says  Diana  Stuart, 
author  of  Designs  Under 
Foot:  The  Ait  of}  lanhole  Covers  in  New 
York  City  (Design  Books,  2003).  After 
attending  her  lecture  on  what  might 
seem  a  curious  topic,  I  spoke  to  her 
about  her  book  and  how  she  came  to 
write  it. 

Like  most  New  Yorkers,  I  had  pre- 
viously ignored  manhole  covers — 
those  cast  iron  disks  that  provide  entry 
into  the  myriad  tunnels  beneath  the 
city  streets.  But  now,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  run  over,  I  look  for  them  on 
my  walk  home.  What  I  often  see,  espe- 
cially in  manhole  covers  more  than 
100  years  old,  are  the  works  of  art  Ms. 
Smart  claims  them  to  be.  Their  intri- 
cate patterns  of  cart  wheels,  star  bursts, 
botanical  images,  swirls,  flowers, 
hexagons  and  other  shapes  represent 
the  work  of  anonymous  artisans 
employed  by  numerous  foundries  in 
19th-century  New  York.  "Theirs  is  a 
lost  art,"  Ms.  Stuart  said,  adding: 
"What  these  unnamed  artisans  had  was 
a  pride  of  workmanship,  and  they  cre- 
ated individual  masterpieces." 
Through  her  book,  lectures  and  walk- 
ing tours,  she  has  won  new  converts 
like  me. 

How,  I  asked,  did  she  come  to 
regard  manhole  covers  as  works  of  art, 
as  well  as  objects  created  for  a  utilitari- 
an purpose?  "By  chance,"  she  replied. 
An  experienced  photographer  who  for 
two  decades  has  been  snapping  pic- 
tures of  streetscapes,  buildings  and  the 
often-threatened  artifacts  that  adorn 
them,  she  happened  to  glance  down 
during  one  picture-taking  expedition 
on  the  Upper  West  Side.  What  she 
saw  was  a  manhole  cover  whose 
unusual  design  immediately  impressed 
her  with  its  value  as  art.  That  same  day 
she  found  a  number  of  others  in  the 
same  area,  "and  I  realized  they  repre- 
sented a  story  that  needed  to  be  told." 

Since  then,  she  has  spent  weekends 
exploring  the  streets  of  all  five  bor- 
oughs, camera  in  hand.  After  accumu- 
lating 90  photographs,  she  spread 
them  out  on  the  floor  of  her  apartment 
to  show  to  an  architect  friend,  who 


told  her,  "You  must  do  a  book."  She 
arranged  the  resultant  volume  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  design,  with  brief 
descriptions  of  each  next  to  their  pho- 
tographs. Among  the  oldest  and  most 
striking  are  manhole  covers  and  coal 
chute  covers  with  jewel-like  glass 
insets,  some  of  which  I  have  seen  close 
to  my  own  neighborhood  in  Lower 
Manhattan.  These  insets,  often  of  vari- 
ous colors,  provided  a  way  of  introduc- 
ing light  into  cellars  and  other  under- 
ground areas  before  the  advent  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Cast  iron  though  they  may  be,  and 
apparently  indestructible,  a  number  of 
the  most  historic  manhole  covers  have 
disappeared  since  Ms.  Smart  began  her 
work.  She  gives  the  example  of  one 
especially  memorable  cover  diat  suf- 
fered this  fate.  Her  first  photos  of  it 
were  taken  on  a  stormy  day,  but  when 
she  returned  to  take  more,  it  had  van- 
ished beneath  newly  laid  cement. 

"New  York  City  has  no  conscious- 
ness about  saving  things  of  historic 
value,"  she  said — or,  as  critics  have 
sometimes  maintained,  New  York 
stands  out  as  a  city  that  loves  to 
destroy  its  past.  Several  photos  in  her 
book  are  the  only  surviving  record  of 
covers  that  have  vanished,  like  a  con- 
vex cover  with  stars  made  at  the  Weil 
Brothers  foundry,  one  of  the  many 
foundries  that  thrived  in  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury when  New  York  was  a  center  of 
that  industry. 

Initially  believing  that  museums 
would  see  the  rarer  manhole  covers  as 
worthy  of  preservation,  Ms.  Smart 
approached  several,  but  met  with  min- 
imal interest.  The  one  possible  excep- 
tion may  be  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  which  plans  to  sponsor 
an  exhibit.  Without  landmark  status, 
however,  many  of  the  most  notable 
covers  remain  at  risk  of  being  lost  for- 
ever. She  has  traveled  to  other  cities — 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Boston.  Although  striking 
examples  are  to  be  found  there  too,  the 
most  outstanding,  she  believes,  are  to 
be  found  in  New  York,  which  "has  by 
far  the  most  comprehensive  collec- 
tion." But  it  remains  a  collection  at 
risk.         George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

Endgame 

THE  UNITED  STATES  WENT  TO  WAR  in  Iraq 
to  destroy  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  depose  Saddam  Hussein.  No  weapons 
have  been  found;  Saddam  is  under  arrest. 
The  time  has  come  to  declare  "mission 
accomplished"  and  announce  a  deadline  for  bringing  the 
troops  home.  The  administration  has  made  a  mess  of  its 
Iraq  campaign,  and  it  will  be  difficult  and  costly  to  disen- 
gage, but  disengage  we  must.  The  nation  must  not  be 
allowed  to  sink  any  deeper  into  the  military  and  moral 
quagmire  that  is  Iraq.  There  are  no  longer  any  good 
options  available.  An  orderly  exit  is  the  least  costly  alterna- 
tive for  both  the  United  States  and  Iraq. 

The  administration  is  beginning  to  understand  it  must 
prepare  for  an  end  to  its  effort.  Secretary  of  State  Colin 
Powell  and  other  G-8  foreign  ministers  belonging  to  the 
coalition  announced  on  May  14  their  governments'  willing- 
ness to  withdraw  if  the  temporary  Iraqi  government  sched- 
uled to  take  office  June  30  requests  it.  In  and  outside  gov- 
ernment, withdrawal  is  now  openly  discussed.  Even  many 
commentators  on  the  right  are  now  declaring  the  war  a  mis- 
take. George  Will  wrote,  "This  administration  cannot  be 
trusted  to  govern,  if  it  cannot  be  counted  on  to  think  and, 
having  thought,  to  have  second  thoughts."  David  Brooks 
concluded  succincdy,  "For  us  to  win,  we  must  lose." 

With  the  help  of  the  international  community,  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  institute  an  elected  Iraqi  govern- 
ment and  to  strengthen  it  so  it  can  reduce  chaos  and 
secure  the  peace.  To  do  so,  as  the  administration  has 
begun  to  recognize,  more  U.S.  troops  will  be  needed  for 
the  short  term.  But  to  regain  the  support  of  moderate 
Iraqis  and  the  cooperation  of  the  international  community, 
the  inevitable  end  of  U.S.  dominance  must  be  apparent  to 
all.  A  clear  exit  strategy  must  be  formulated,  including 
inclusion  of  a  U.S.  troop  contingent  under  U.N.  com- 
mand and  naming  a  firm  date  for  U.S.  withdrawal. 

Military  authorities  themselves  say  that  we  are  winning 
tactically  but  losing  strategically.  Our  troops  were  never 
properly  trained  to  occupy,  police  or  carry  on  nation- 
building  in  a  hostile  environment.  The  very  idea  of  nation- 
building  was  ridiculed  by  the  neoconservatives  who  are 
now  attempting  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  prisoner-abuse  scandal  continues  to 
expand.  It  has  widened  to  include  other  prisons  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  a  secret  C.I.A.  prison  system,  covert  kidnap- 


ings,  "renditions"  (handing  prisoners  over  to  cooperative 
third-country  intelligence  officials)  and  secret  prisons  out- 
side the  military  chain  of  command.  Suspicion  has 
inevitably  reached  up  the  chain  of  command  to  touch 
General  Ricardo  Sanchez,  the  U.S.  commander  in  Iraq, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  White  House 
counsel  Alberto  Gonzalez. 

Neither  courts-martial  nor  resignations  can  restore 
faith  in  America's  good  intentions.  Only  an  orderly  and 
timely  withdrawal  can  rescue  any  hope  of  establishing  a 
stable,  self-governing  Iraq,  preventing  an  endless,  ever 
worsening  war  and  limiting  the  spread  of  Islamist  terror- 
ism. The  world,  especially  Iraq,  is  less  safe  now  than  it  was 
before  the  war.  An  Iraqi  government  will  have  a  difficult 
time  holding  down  the  forces  the  war  has  unchained. 
Without  the  provocative  U.S.  military  presence,  however, 
Iraqi  officials  will  have  a  better  chance  of  checking  Islamic 
militancy7  and  terrorism.  Neither  the  U.S.  military  nor  the 
Iraqi  people  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  any  more  for  the 
tragic  mistakes  of  this  administration. 

Others  may  contend  that  withdrawal  is  irresponsible. 
We,  however,  propose  withdrawal  in  the  spirit  of  responsi- 
bility. A  force  capable  of  maintaining  order  until  an  Iraqi 
government  can  provide  security  is  clearly  necessary,  and 
the  United  States,  having  brought  about  this  chaotic  situa- 
tion, is  under  obligation  to  provide  financial  and  logistical 
support  for  such  an  international  effort.  But  the  United 
States  does  not  possess  the  capacity  to  bring  about  orderly 
change  unilaterally  by  military  force.  As  much  as  we  may 
want  to  think  the  U.S.  military  presence  is  indispensable  to 
establishing  stability  for  Iraq,  that  very  presence  has 
become  an  obstacle  to  peace.  Without  the  capacity  to 
establish  stable  order  in  Iraq,  the  responsible  course  for 
the  United  States  is  to  wididraw  and  to  assist  others  to 
make  the  peace  that  eludes  us. 

AT  SOME  POINT,  THERE  MUST  BE  A  RECKONING.  The  errors 

made  in  the  justification,  planning  and  execution  of  the 
Iraq  war  are  of  horrendous  proportions.  The  men  and 
women  responsible  for  this  delusional  "war  of  choice" 
must  be  held  accountable.  In  time  the  nation,  including 
members  of  both  parties  in  Congress  who  supported  the 
administration's  war,  must  recognize  its  responsibility  for 
this  unjust  war.  No  more  blood  should  be  shed  to  pre- 
serve face  for  a  neoconservative  ideology  that  has  exploit- 
ed the  emotions  evoked  by  Sept.  1 1  in  order  to  pursue  a 
prior  ideological  goal.  Unable  to  impose  a  peace  of  our 
design,  there  is  no  honorable  course  but  to  withdraw 
with  all  due  speed. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Archbishop  Closes  Parishes,  Urges  Unity 


Archbishop  Sean  P.  O'Malley, 
O.FJYl.Cap.,  of  Boston  announced  on 
May  25  that  70  of  die  archdiocese's  357 
parishes  would  be  suppressed  in  the  com- 
ing months.  In  addition  to  the  suppres- 
sions, five  new  parishes  will  be  formed  and 


bodi  word  and  deed,"  the  archbishop  said. 

Archbishop  O'Malley  said,  as  he  has 
done  throughout  the  reconfiguration  pro- 
cess, that  the  need  for  the  parish  closings 
was  brought  about  by  demographic 
changes,  the  growing  shortage  of  priests 


five  other  church  buildings  will  remain 
open  as  "worship  sites"  maintained  by 
nearby  parishes,  producing  a  net  loss  of  60 
churches  in  the  archdiocese.  At  a  press 
conference,  Archbishop  O'Malley 
appealed  to  Catholics  to  remain  unified 
despite  the  loss  and  to  look  beyond  parish 
boundaries  and  understand  that  the 
changes  are  necessary  for  the  archdiocese. 
"My  hope  is  that  the  major  step  we  are 
taking  together  today  will  set  us  on  firm 
ground  so  that  we  can  focus  our  attention 
once  more  on  our  primary  mission  to 
preach  the  truth  of  our  Catholic  faith  in 


and  the  mounting  cost  of  maintaining 
aging  buildings.  According  to  Archbishop 
O'Malley,  130  of  Boston's  pastors  are  over 
70  years  of  age,  and  one-third  of  all 
parishes  are  "operating  in  the  red."  In 
addition,  he  said,  in  the  city  of  Boston 
alone  parishes  are  in  need  of  approximate- 
ly $100  million  in  repairs. 

"The  alternative  to  going  through  this 
exercise  would  be  that  we  would  experi- 
ence a  continual  decline  in  some  areas  of 
our  archdiocese,  closing  parish  after 
parish,  school  after  school,  outreach  pro- 
gram after  outreach  program,  all  because 


the  archdiocese  would  be  unable  to  subsi- 
dize these  entities,"  the  archbishop  said. 

Though  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  parishes  has  been  going  on  for 
years — die  archdiocese  has  suppressed  55 
since  1985 — the  need  to  accelerate  the 
process  is  widely  seen  to  have  been  precip- 
itated by  the  drop  in  donations  and  Mass 
attendance  in  the  aftermath  of  the  scandal 
of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy. 
But  in  his  remarks,  the  archbishop  stressed 
that  the  parish  closures  are  unrelated  to 
last  year's  multimillion  dollar  clergy  abuse 
settlement. 

"The  decision  to  close  parishes  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  need  to  finance 
the  legal  settlement  with  the  victims  of 
clergy  sexual  abuse,"  he  said,  adding  that 
the  sale  of  the  former  archbishop's  resi- 
dence and  surrounding  land  has  raised  the 
needed  $90  million.  Instead,  the  archbish- 
op said,  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  closed 
parishes  will  be  used  to  support  remaining 
parishes  as  well  as  to  prop  up  the  funds 
that  provide  health  and  pension  benefits  to 
archdiocesan  employees.  "This  process  of 
reconfiguration  is  directed  not  toward  the 
past,  but  toward  the  future  mission  of  the 
church,"  Archbishop  O'Malley  said. 

One  hundred  forty-seven  parishes  had 
been  recommended  for  closure  at  some 
point  in  the  reconfiguration  process,  and 
there  had  been  speculation  that  as  many  as 
90  parishes  would  need  to  be  closed.  But 
in  response  to  a  reporter's  question,  the 
archbishop  expressed  his  belief  that  no 
similar  wave  of  closures  would  be  required 
in  the  near  future.  The  time  frame  for 
parish  closures  was  not  released,  although 
within  the  next  week  each  parish  is  expect- 
ed to  be  assigned  a  time  period  of  two, 
four  or  six  months  to  complete  the  process 
of  closing,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  parish. 


Committee,  Board  Agree  on  Abuse  Audit  Procedures 


The  U.S.  bishops'  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Sexual  Abuse  and  the  National  Review 
Board  have  agreed  on  proposals  for  con- 
ducting a  second  audit  of  diocesan  policies 
to  prevent  sexual  abuse  of  children  and  on 
doing  a  study  of  the  causes  and  context  of 
the  crisis.  The  proposals  will  be  discussed 
by  the  U.S.  bishops  during  their  meeting 
in  Denver  on  June  14-19,  said  Mercy 
Sister  Maty  Ann  Walsh,  spokeswoman 


for  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  in  W  ashington.  The  agreement 
was  reached  on  May  1 7  at  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  of  10  members  of  the  National 
Review  Board  and  eight  members  of  the 
bishops'  ad  hoc  committee. 

Sister  Walsh  said  that  the  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee and  the  review  board  are  also 
working  on  a  joint  list  of  people  to  replace 
four  board  members  who  have  announced 


that  they  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of 
June.  Illinois  Appellate  Court  Justice 
Anne  M.  Burke,  interim  chairwoman  of 
the  review  board,  said  that  she  and  three 
other  board  members  who  plan  to  resign 
have  decided  to  stay  on  the  board  until 
their  replacements  are  named. 

The  agreement  comes  after  strong  crit- 
icism by  Justice  Burke  that  the  bishops 
were  trying  to  delay  a  decision  on  doing 
the  audits  until  November,  when  it  would 
be  too  late  to  conduct  the  2004  audits  to 
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see  if  dioceses  are  complying  with  the 
prevention  policies  contained  in  the  bish- 
ops' 2002  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People.  Burke  had  also 
complained  diat  some  bishops  were  hav- 
ing second  thoughts  about  independent 
monitoring  by  the  review  board  on  com- 
pliance with  the  sex  abuse  policies. 

The  study  on  the  causes  and  context  of 
the  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  members  of 
the  clergy  is  also  mandated  by  the  charter, 
but  the  bishops  have  to  approve  the  fund- 
ing. The  study  would  build  on  two  previ- 
ously published  reports  by  the  review 
board  released  on  Feb.  27.  Justice  Burke 
said  on  May  1 8  that  the  new  study  would 
be  an  intensive  research  piece  that  would 
analyze  the  causes  of  the  sex  abuse  crisis. 


Cardinal  Willing  to  Meet 
Democrats  on  Ban 

Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  open  to  meeting  a 
group  of  Catholic  Democrats  critical  of 
bishops  who  would  deny  Communion  to 
Catholic  legislators  favoring  legalized 
abortion,  said  Susan  Gibbs,  the  cardinal's 
spokeswoman.  The  request  for  a  meeting 
was  made  in  a  letter,  dated  May  10, 
signed  by  48  Catholic  Democrats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  including 
House  minority  leader  Nancy  Pelosi  of 


California.  Several  of  the  signers  oppose 
legalized  abortion,  but  most  favor  it.  The 
lawmakers  said  that  public  statements 
made  by  some  bishops  about  withholding 
Communion  fuel  anti-Catholicism  in 
society,  lead  to  division  within  the  church 
and  involve  the  church  in  partisan  poli- 
tics. 

Cardinal  McCarrick  heads  a  task  force 
of  U.S.  bishops  that  is  considering  how 
bishops  might  respond  to  Catholic  politi- 
cians who  publicly  disagree  with  church 
teachings.  The  task  force  expects  to  com- 
plete its  work  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion this  year,  although  many  believe  that 
the  bishops  will  discuss  the  issue  at  their 
meeting  in  Denver  this  month. 

The  legislators'  letter  opposed,  in  gen- 
eral, denying  the  sacraments  to  lawmak- 
ers "on  the  basis  of  a  voting  record"  and 
zeroed  in  specifically  on  using  such  a  ban 
against  supporters  of  legalized  abortion. 
The  letter  said  that  singling  out  "pro- 
choice"  legislators  for  the  Communion 
ban  is  harmful.  "Allowing  a  bishop  to 
take  actions  that  lead  to  involvement  in 
partisan  politics  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  church,"  it  said,  noting  that  many  of 
the  signers  oppose  the  death  penalty  and 
are  active  on  other  pro-life  issues  in  keep- 
ing with  the  positions  of  church  leaders. 

Pressure  by  bishops  on  Catholic  politi- 
cians will  backfire  on  the  church's  public 


image,  it  said.  "Attempts  by  church  lead- 
ers today  to  influence  votes  by  the  threat 
of  withholding  a  sacrament  will  revive 
latent  anti-Catholic  prejudice,  which  so 
many  of  us  have  worked  so  hard  to  over- 
come," it  said.  "As  Catholics,  we  do  not 
believe  it  is  our  role  to  legislate  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church,"  said  the 
signers. 

They  added  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  women  have  a  right  to  an 
abortion  and  that  "members  who  vote  for 
legislation  consistent  with  that  mandate 
are  not  acting  contrary  to  our  positions  as 
faithful  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church."  Legislators  are  sworn  to  uphold 
the  law  and  "are  sworn  to  represent  all 
Americans,  not  just  Catholics,"  said  the 
letter.  Catholic  politicians  can  make  dis- 
tinctions between  public  and  private 
morality,  and  are  called  to  reflect  the 
views  of  their  constituents  "even  when 
those  views  may  conflict  with  some  of 
our  personal  views,"  it  said. 

"While  sometimes  difficult,  each  of  us 
has  the  responsibility  and  die  right  to 
balance  public  morality  with  private 
morality  without  the  pressure  from  cer- 
tain bishops,"  it  said.  "Each  of  us  is  in  the 
best  position  to  know  the  state  of  our 
soul  and  our  relationship  to  God  and  our 
church,"  it  said. 


Wine  Must  Be  Poured 
Before  Consecration 

Following  up  on  its  recent  instruction  on 
the  Eucharist,  the  Vatican  has  called  for  a 
change  in  U.S.  liturgical  norms,  ordering 
that  wine  to  be  used  in  distributing 
Communion  under  both  kinds  be  poured 
into  the  individual  chalices  during  the 
preparation  of  the  gifts,  before  it  is  conse- 
crated. This  reversed  the  widespread 
practice,  codified  in  U.S.  norms  approved 
by  Rome  in  2002,  of  distributing  the  con- 
secrated wine  into  chalices  at  the  time  of 
die  breaking  of  the  bread,  just  before 
Communion.  Msgr.  James  P.  Moroney, 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Secretariat  for  Liturgy,  said  the  revised 
norms  are  effective  immediately,  but  that 
it  is  up  to  each  bishop  to  determine  how 
to  implement  any  liturgical  change  in  his 
diocese. 

After  the  gifts  are  brought  up,  the 
revised  norm  says:  "If  one  chalice  is  not 
sufficient  for  holy  Communion  to  be  dis- 


A  MEMBER  OF  THE  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  views  anti-Semitic  graffiti  on  tombstones  at  the  Jewish 
cemetery  in  Herrlisheim,  France,  on  May  2.  Several  graves  were  desecrated  with  swastikas  and 
slogans  written  in  German,  and  experts  indicated  the  trend  was  increasing.  A  week  later,  Cardinal 
Jean-Marie  Lustiger  of  Paris  called  the  attack  "a  negation  of  faith  and  humanity." 
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tributed  under  both  lands  to  the  priest 
concelebrants  or  Christ's  faithful,  several 
chalices  are  placed  on  a  corporal  on  the 
altar  in  an  appropriate  place,  filled  with 
wine.  It  is  praiseworthy  that  the  main 
chalice  be  larger  than  the  other  chalices 
prepared  for  distribution." 

Nigerian  Bishops  Plead  for 
Peace  and  Dialogue 

Nigerian  bishops  pleaded  for  peace  and 
dialogue  as  religious  tensions  in  several 
states  continued.  Bishop  Ayo-Maria 
Atoyebi  of  Ilorin  pleaded  for  religious  and 
tribal  leaders  in  Plateau  State  to  "dialogue 
so  that  peace  and  unity  can  reign  in  the 
area."  The  bishop  also  accused  the  local 
government  of  fomenting  the  violence. 
On  .May  2  Christian  militants  attacked  the 
mainly  Muslim  town  ofYelwa  in  Plateau. 
Eyewitness  reports  estimate  that  several 
hundred  people  were  killed  by  machetes 
or  shot.  That  attack  provoked  revenge 
killing  i  if  ( Christians  in  the  mainly  Muslim 
city  of  Kano,  in  the  north.  Archbishop 
Ignatius  Kaigama  of  Jos  said  the  violence 
was  ethnic-based  and  not  religious.  It  "is 
an  ethnic  problem,  basically,  that  has  some 
political  bigotry,  which  tends  to  take 
advantage  of  religious  sentiments,"  he  said. 

News  Briefs 

•  Archbishop  Sean  P.  O'Malley, 
O.F.M.Cap.,  of  Boston  greeted  the  arrival 
of  legalized  same-sex  marriages  in 
Massachusetts  with  "deep  sadness"  but 
reminded  Catholics  that  "our  sadness  at 
what  has  happened  should  not  lead  us  into 
anger  against  or  vilification  of  any  group 
of  people,  especially  our  homosexual 
brothers  and  sisters." 

•  Catholics  have  "been  mauled"  by  the 
crisis  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy,  but  the 
harm  done  to  the  church  should  unite  the 

laity  in  healing  the 
wounds,  said  the  inter- 
im head  of  the  bishops' 
National  Review  Board. 
"We  are  not  only  united 
by  a  shared  faith  and  doctrinal  loyalty,  we 
are  bound  to  one  another  by  a  shared 
skepticism,  given  the  repeated  failures 
within  our  leadership  to  make  their  words 
match  their  actions,"  said  Justice  Anne  M. 
Burke  of  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court. 
"Catholic  believers  cradle  deep  wounds 


Anne  M.  Burke 


U.S.  MARINE  CAPTAIN  RAY  MENDOZA  prays  during  Mass  at  Camp  Baharia  near  Fallujah.  Iraq,  on 
May  24.  As  the  United  States  continued  plans  for  the  handover  of  power  by  the  Coalition  Pro- 
visional Authority  to  the  Iraqis  in  June,  some  citizens  were  expressing  doubts  about  self- 
governance,  since  the  U.S.  military  will  remain  in  place. 


and  betrayals  that  cannot  be  erased  by 
episcopal  edict  or  even  episcopal  good 
will,"  she  said. 

•  Violent  attacks  against  Christians  in 
Pakistan  are  a  relatively  new  phenomenon 
caused  by  the  U.S.-led  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  a  Pakistani  church  official 
said.  Peter  Jacob,  national  director  of  the 
Pakistani  bishops'  justice  and  peace  com- 
mission, said  social  discrimination  has 
always  been  a  fact  of  life  for  Pakistani 
Christians,  but  he  attributed  an  upsurge  in 
killings  and  other  violent  attacks  to  the 
U.S.-led  wars  in  Islamic  countries. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  13  called  on  the  world's 
richer  nations  to  help  Africa  become  a 
continent  of  justice  and  peace.  "The  conti- 
nent urgendy  needs  peace,  justice  and  rec- 
onciliation as  well  as  the  help  of  industrial- 


ized countries  who  are  called  to  sustain  its 
development,"  said  the  pope  in  a  written 
message  sent  on  the  occasion  of  an  inter- 
national gathering  in  the  Vatican  on 
development  in  Africa. 
•  In  a  new  autobiographical  book,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  says  he  thinks  he  may  have 
been  too  lenient  as  a  pastor.  "The  pastor's 
role  also  includes  admonishing.  I  think 
that,  in  this  category,  I  have  perhaps  done 
too  little,"  the  pope  wrote  in  Get  Up,  Let 
Us  Go,  a  book  distributed  in  Italian  and 
other  languages  on  May  17.  "There's 
always  a  problem  of  balance  between 
authority  and  service.  Perhaps  I  should 
rebuke  myself  for  not  having  tried  hard 
enough  to  command,"  the  pope  said. 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 



The  Jihadists  of  Luton 

*  Theirs  is  not  a  war  of 
liberation,  but  of  conquest.  5 


WHILE  THE  DOCU- 
MENTARY filmmaker 
Michael  Moore  hard- 
ly speaks  for  most  of 
those  who  believe  the 
invasion  of  Iraq  was  a  mistake,  his  efforts 
to  portray  Iraqi  insurgents  as  heroic  free- 
dom-fighters heralds  an  intellectual  crisis 
on  the  left. 

Do  opponents  of  the  war  in  Iraq  also 
believe  that  the  United  States  and  the 
West  are  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  war  on 
terror?  Do  they  regard  Islamic  terrorist 
groups  as  the  manifestations  of  local 
political  grievances — a  21st-century  ver- 
sion of  the  Viet  Cong?  Do  they  believe 
that  groups  like  Al  Qaeda  are  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  West's  oppres- 
sion of  the  Islamic  world  and,  therefore, 
are  fighting  a  war  of  liberation? 

I  suspect  that  some  on  the  left  have 
begun  to  romanticize  the  jihadists  the 
way  some  leftists  portrayed  Communist 
insurgents  in  the  1960's  as  agrarian 
reformers  or  heroic  nationalists  seeking 
to  throw  off  the  burdens  of  Western 
imperialism.  And  that,  if  you  will  forgive 
the  phrase,  would  be  suicidal. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  car- 
ried a  chilling  report  from  the  streets  of 
Luton,  England,  where  young  Muslims 
gather  to  hear  fiery  sermons  from  clerics 
who  wish  for  nothing  less  than  the  impo- 
sition of  Islam  on  the  West.  This,  of 
course,  is  to  be  accomplished  not  by 
evangelization,  but  by  the  sword — and 
the  bullet  and  the  bomb.  Their  goal, 
according  to  the  Times  account,  is  to  see 
the  Union  Jack  replaced  by  an  Islamic 
flag,  and  Britain's  government  replaced 
by  Taliban-style  "leaders." 

Throughout  Europe  young  Muslims 
are  responding  to  clerics  who  preach 
hatred  of  the  West  and  America.  In 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


Luton,  would-be  jihadists  cheered  the 
train  bombings  in  Madrid  and  referred  to 
the  hijackers  of  Sept.  11  as  "the 
Magnificent  19."  In  Geneva,  a  Muslim 
cleric  has  called  on  young  Muslims  to 
"impose  the  will  of  Islam"  on  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Intelligence  reports  indicate  that 
terrorist  groups  are  bringing  in  streams 
of  recruits  prepared  not  to  fight  the 
Americans  in  Iraq,  but  to  kill  "godless" 
Europeans  whose  values  offend  them. 

The  Times  account  noted  that  the 
eager  jihadists  of  Luton  do  not  represent 
anything  close  to  a  majority  of  Muslims 
in  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  some  Muslims 
have  condemned  the  militants  and  their 
clerics.  But  even  a  small  number  of  mur- 
derous terrorists  can  wreak  terrible  dam- 
age, as  Americans  know  all  too  well. 
Britain's  security  forces  have  foiled  sever- 
al bomb  plots,  but  to  paraphrase  what  the 
I.R.A.  said  after  nearly  killing  Margaret 
Thatcher  in  the  1980's:  the  security 
forces  have  to  be  lucky  all  the  time;  the 
terrorists  need  to  be  lucky  only  once. 

The  war  in  Iraq  has  allowed  liberals 
and  leftists  to  avoid  the  larger  issue, 
which  is:  How  should  the  West  defend 
itself  against  the  Islamic  terrorists  who 
are  based  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and  who 
wish  to  establish  an  Islamic  state  not  in 
Palestine  but  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  other  European  nations? 

During  the  cold  war,  liberal 
Democrats  recognized  the  peril  of  Soviet 
Communism  and  the  evils  of  Soviet 
imperial  rule  in  Eastern  Europe. 
Democrats  like  Henry  Jackson,  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan,  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  others  refused  to  cede  anti- 
Communism  to  Republican  conserva- 
tives. They  may  have  disagreed  with 
Republicans  on  tactics,  but  not  on  overall 
strategy. 

The  Democrats  and  liberals  of  today 
must  enunciate  a  foreign  policy  vision 
that  goes  beyond  opposition  to  the  war  in 


Iraq  and  that  does  not  allow  Republicans 
and  conservatives  to  position  themselves 
as  the  lone  defenders  of  the  Western  way 
of  life.  Too  many  liberal  commentators 
disparage  President  Bush's  admittedly 
simple  formula  that  terrorists  hate  us 
because  they  hate  freedom.  But  is  that 
really  so  wrong?  How  else  to  describe  the 
young  militants  of  Luton,  who  pray  for 
the  day  when  Islamic  law — as  interpreted 
by  groups  like  the  Taliban — is  forced  on 
the  people  of  Europe? 

Antiwar  Democrats  must  state  plain- 
ly that  regardless  of  how  they  feel  about 
Iraq,  there  can  be  no  compromise  and  no 
negotiation  with  terrorists  who  seek  to 
kill  us.  Leftists  who  instinctively  sympa- 
thize with  the  powerless  and  oppressed 
must  recognize  that  the  militants  of 
Luton  and  elsewhere  are  not  fighting  for 
a  contested  piece  of  earth,  or  even  to 
right  ancient  wrongs.  Theirs  is  not  a  war 
of  liberation,  but  of  conquest.  Offended 
by  the  values  we  cherish,  they  seek  to 
destroy  them. 

And  yet,  many  of  the  antiwar  leftists  I 
know  refuse  to  accept  what  would  seem 
to  be  self-evident  truths.  Blinded  by  their 
contempt  for  President  Bush  and  con- 
vinced that  we  are  in  Iraq  for  the  sake  of 
cheap  oil,  they  have  ennobled  those  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  kill  them.  This  is  a 
perverse  variation  on  the  theme  of 
1960's-style  radical  chic,  and  a  good  deal 
more  dangerous. 

Perhaps  the  better  comparison  is 
with  those  members  of  Britain's  ruling 
classes  in  the  1930's  who  sought  to  justi- 
fy Hitler's  prewar  aggression.  Like  some 
leftists  of  today  who  see  Islamic  militants 
as  victims  of  history  exacting  revenge  on 
their  oppressors,  some  British  aristocrats 
explained  away  Hitlerism  as  a  reaction  to 
the  injustices  imposed  on  Germany  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  chose  to 
avert  their  eyes  from  the  promises  Hitler 
made  in  Mem  Kampf. 

Similiarly,  the  leaders  of  .VI  Qaeda 
have  told  us  precisely  what  they  wish:  not 
a  homeland  for  stateless  Palestinians,  not 
an  end  to  oppression  in  Saudi  Arabia,  but 
the  overthrow  of  mainstream  Islamic 
governments  in  the  Mddle  East  and  the 
imposition  of  Islamic  law  in  the  West. 

Such  a  struggle  does  not  allow  for 
ironic  detachment.  Terry  Golway 
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Why  are  our  Catholic  churches  half  empty? 

Children  of  the  Council 


BY  ANDREW  M.  GREELEY  - 


The  ROMAN  catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States  report  with  dis- 
may— and  not  a  little  self-pity — that  their  churches,  once  filled  on 
Sunday,  are  now  half  empty.  Some  view  this  decline  in  Sunday  Mass  g 
attendance  as  proof  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  falling  apart,  and  many  5 
attribute  the  decline  to  the  reforms  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  But  * 
this  view  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  who  do  not  attend  Mass  £ 
regularly — those  who  are  under  40 — were  never  weekly  churchgoers  in  the  first  place.  I 


REV.  ANDREW  M.  GREELEY  is  professor  of  social  sciences  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  University  of  Arizona  and  research  associate  at  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  latest  book  is  The  Catholic  Revolution:  New  Wine  in  Old 
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a  Desiegea  garrison  uncier  auracK.  ay  tne  ueginning  or  me 
20th  century,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Catholicism  had  sur- 
vived and  prospered.  The  church  was  no  longer  under  siege. 
Pleas  for  church  reform  to  meet  the  new  conditions  in  which 
the  church  and  its  people  lived  grew  more  frequent  and 
stronger  by  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  especially  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War. 


The  reforms  of  Vatican  II  were  an  attempt  to  meet  this 
nand  through  a  modest  updating  (aggiomamento)  of  the 
trch.  The  changes,  relatively  minor  and  theologically 
nd  as  they  were,  destabilized  the  structures  of  a  church 
t  had  been  popularly  regarded  as  changeless  and  whose 
mlar  authority  was  derived  from  the  threat  of  mortal 
and  condemnation. 

The  council  fathers  poured  new  wine  into  the  old 
eskins,  and  the  wineskins  burst.  In  the  heady  atmo- 
ere  of  the  postconciliar  church,  Catholics  decided  that 
he  church  could  change  some  rules,  then  it  could 
nge  other  rules  too.  If  it  was  no  longer  a  mortal  sin  that 
aid  send  you  to  hell  to  eat  meat  on  Friday  or  drink  a 
;s  of  water  before  receiving  Communion,  then  were 
i  really  likely  to  go  to  hell  for  missing  Mass  on  Sunday 
aracticing  birth  control  to  hold  your  marriage  togeth- 

In  the  wake  of  Vatican  II,  the  people  changed  the  rules; 
ice  the  "Catholic  Revolution."  It  may  be  argued  that 
people  had  no  right  to  change  the  rules,  and  that  argu- 
it  may  be  correct.  The  point  is  that  they  did  it  and  that 
y  are  very  unlikely  to  reverse  themselves.  Like  it  or  not, 
he  result  of  the  Catholic  revolution  the  leaders  of  the 
holic  Church  are  now  sharing  power  with  the  laity,  and 
arrangement  seems  to  be  permanent. 
Did  the  fathers  of  the  council  anticipate  this  revolu- 
1?  Surely  not.  Yet  in  retrospect  such  a  dramatic  shift  in 
Catholic  perspective  was  almost  certain  once  change 
introduced — any  change — in  an  institution  that  had 
arently  not  changed  in  150  years. 

jrch  Attendance  and  the  Catholic  Revolution 

w  did  the  Catholic  revolution  affect  Mass  attendance  in 
United  States?  Two  studies  from  the  National  Opinion 
earch  Center  in  the  years  1963  and  1974  provide  us  with 
;fore-and-after  picture.  Part  of  the  picture  is  that  week- 
Tass  attendance  among  American  Catholics  declined  to 
percent  from  72  percent.  Most  of  tliis  decline,  as  mea- 
;d  by  yearly  studies  from  the  Gallup  polling  organiza- 
l,  occurred  after  the  release  of  Hunmnae  Vitae  in  1968, 
papal  encyclical  that  prohibited  the  use  of  artificial  con- 
ception, or  birth  control.  Prior  to  Humanae  Vitae,  many 
holies  had  already  decided  that  birth  control  was  not 
ul.  The  encyclical  had  the  unintended  consequence  of 
suading  them  that  the  threat  of  mortal  sin  and  the  fear 
ui  nell,  which  were  for  many  years  the  principal  elements 
of  the  church's  popular  authority,  should  not  be  control- 
ling motivations  for  their  lives.  In  effect  they  appealed 
from  a  pope  who  they  felt  did  not  understand  married  love 
to  a  God  who  did.  Reaction  to  Humanae  Vitae  joined  the 
powerful  forces  for  change  set  in  motion  by  the  council 
and  set  loose  the  full  force  of  the  Catholic  revolution. 
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Why?  Because  they  do  not  think  it  is  a  serious  sin  to  miss 
Mass.  And  those  over  40  have  also  changed  their  minds.  "I 
don't  think  my  grandson  will  go  to  hell  because  he  misses 
Sunday  Mass,"  said  an  elderly  parishioner  in  one  survey,  "I 
don't  think  I  would  either,  but  I'm  not  going  to  take  the 
chance." 

American  Catholics  changed  their  minds  about  hellfire 
and  missing  Mass  as  part  of  the  same  decision-making  pro- 
cess that  led  them  to  conclude  that  birth  control  in  the 
name  of  married  love  would  not  send  them  to  hell  either. 
The  changes  are  not  the  result  of  secularism,  a  consumerist 
culture,  materialism  or  the  loss  of  faith,  as  some  would  con- 
tend, but  rather  of  a  "Catholic  revolution,"  which  immedi- 
ately followed  Vatican  II  and  was  continued  by  the  "children 
of  the  council" — Catholics  born  since  1 960.  In  both  cases, 
those  who  do  not  attend  Mass  regularly  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  committing  a  serious  sin.  Data  from  several  differ- 
ent sources  illuminate  this  phenomenon:  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center's  Catholic  school  studies  of  1963 
and  1974,  the  General  Social  Survey  from  1972  to  2002  also 
conducted  by  N.O.R.C.,  a  Knowledge  Network  survey  of 
2002  and  the  two  General  Social  Survey  religion  modules  of 
1988  and  1998. 

The  Catholic  Revolution 

The  moderate  reforms  of  Vatican  II — support  for  biblical 
research,  seeing  the  church  as  the  people  of  God,  ecu- 
menical engagement  with  Protestants,  better  relations 
with  Jews,  vernacular  liturgy,  support  for  religious  free- 
dom— would  not  appear  to  have  caused  the  decline  in 
Mass  attendance  among  American  Catholics.  But  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  council  helped  to  destabilize 
the  structures  (the  behavior  patterns  and  supporting  moti- 
vations) of  Catholicism.  While  serious  Catholic  scholars 
knew  that  change  is  a  constitutive  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  mantra  that  governed  Catholic  life 
in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  was  that  "the  church 
should  not  change,  cannot  change  and  will  not  change." 
Catholicism  was  perceived  as  essentially  a  network  of  per- 
manent rules  enforced  by  the  penalty  of  mortal  sin  and  the 
possibility  of  eternal  damnation  for  those  who  broke  them. 

This  posture  may  have  been  essential  to  resist  the  power- 
mi  energies  unleashed  by  the  Enlightenment  and  the  French 
Revolution.  As  the  church's  enemies  strove  to  destroy  it,  it 
seemed  necessary  for  the  church  to  retreat  into  the  stance  of 
a  besieged  garrison  under  attack.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century,  however,  it  was  clear  that  Catholicism  had  sur- 
vived and  prospered.  The  church  was  no  longer  under  siege. 
Pleas  for  church  reform  to  meet  the  new  conditions  in  which 
the  church  and  its  people  lived  grew  more  frequent  and 
stronger  by  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  especially  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War. 


The  reforms  of  Vatican  II  were  an  attempt  to  meet  this 
demand  through  a  modest  updating  (aggiornamento)  of  the 
church.  The  changes,  relatively  minor  and  theologically 
sound  as  they  were,  destabilized  the  structures  of  a  church 
that  had  been  popularly  regarded  as  changeless  and  whose 
popular  authority  was  derived  from  the  threat  of  mortal 
sin  and  condemnation. 

The  council  fathers  poured  new  wine  into  the  old 
wineskins,  and  the  wineskins  burst.  In  the  heady  atmo- 
sphere of  the  postconciliar  church,  Catholics  decided  that 
if  the  church  could  change  some  rules,  then  it  could 
change  other  rules  too.  If  it  was  no  longer  a  mortal  sin  that 
would  send  you  to  hell  to  eat  meat  on  Friday  or  drink  a 
glass  of  water  before  receiving  Communion,  then  were 
you  really  likely  to  go  to  hell  for  missing  Mass  on  Sunday 
or  practicing  birth  control  to  hold  your  marriage  togeth- 
er? 

In  the  wake  of  Vatican  II,  the  people  changed  the  rules; 
hence  the  "Catholic  Revolution."  It  may  be  argued  that 
the  people  had  no  right  to  change  the  rules,  and  that  argu- 
ment may  be  correct.  The  point  is  that  they  did  it  and  that 
they  are  very  unlikely  to  reverse  themselves.  Like  it  or  not, 
as  the  result  of  the  Catholic  revolution  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  now  sharing  power  with  the  laity,  and 
the  arrangement  seems  to  be  permanent. 

Did  the  fathers  of  the  council  anticipate  this  revolu- 
tion? Surely  not.  Yet  in  retrospect  such  a  dramatic  shift  in 
the  Catholic  perspective  was  almost  certain  once  change 
was  introduced — any  change — in  an  institution  that  had 
apparently  not  changed  in  150  years. 

Church  Attendance  and  the  Catholic  Revolution 

How  did  the  Catholic  revolution  affect  Mass  attendance  in 
the  United  States?  Two  studies  from  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center  in  the  years  1963  and  1974  provide  us  writh 
a  before-and-after  picture.  Part  of  the  picture  is  that  week- 
ly Mass  attendance  among  American  Catholics  declined  to 
50  percent  from  72  percent.  Most  of  this  decline,  as  mea- 
sured by  yearly  studies  from  the  Gallup  polling  organiza- 
tion, occurred  after  the  release  of  Humanae  Vitac  in  1968, 
the  papal  encyclical  that  prohibited  the  use  of  artificial  con- 
traception, or  birth  control.  Prior  to  Humanae  Vitae,  many 
Catholics  had  already  decided  that  birth  control  was  not 
sinful.  The  encyclical  had  the  unintended  consequence  of 
persuading  them  that  the  threat  of  mortal  sin  and  the  fear 
of  hell,  which  were  for  many  years  the  principal  elements 
of  the  church's  popular  authority,  should  not  be  control- 
ling motivations  for  their  lives.  In  effect  they  appealed 
from  a  pope  who  they  felt  did  not  understand  married  love 
to  a  God  who  did.  Reaction  to  Humanae  Vitae  joined  the 
powerful  forces  for  change  set  in  motion  by  the  council 
and  set  loose  the  full  force  of  the  Catholic  revolution. 
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In  the  wake  of  die  revolution,  no  one  seemed  to  realize 
that  sensitive  and  enlightened  leadership  would  be  necessary 
if  the  destabilized  church  structures  were  to  be  replaced  with 
new  ones.  The  fathers  of  the  council  had  unleashed  the  rev- 
olution and  then  found  that  they  lacked  a  strategy  for  direct- 
ing and  containing  it.  In  the  absence  of  perceptive  and  sen- 
sitive leadership,  the  laity  and  the  lower  clergy  took  control 
of  the  revolution  by  deciding  that  they,  not  the  leadership, 
would  set  the  norms  for  being  Catholic.  Subsequent 
attempts  by  church  leadership  to  reassert  control  and  even  to 
restore  the  structures  that  existed  before  the  council  have 
proved  ineffective. 

The  change  in  Sunday  Mass  attendance  in  the  decade 
after  the  council  is  striking,  not  merely  because  it  was  a 
dramatic  change  of  behavior 
but  also  because  it  was  a  trend 
that  affected  Catholics  in  every 
age  group.  The  Catholic  revo- 
lution affected  even  those  who 
were  born  at  the  beginning  of 
the  20th  century,  long  before 
the  council.  Older  Catholics,  in 
fact  the  oldest  group  of 
Catholics  in  the  N.O.R.C. 
studies,  also  changed  their 
behavior  and  attended  Mass 
less  frequently.  This  fact  calls 
into  question  the  explanation 
offered  by  many  European  Catholic  leaders  that  the  cul- 
tural revolution  of  the  late  1960's  is  the  cause  of  declining 
Mass  attendance.  They  argue  that  the  reforms  of  the 
council  were  commandeered  by  the  secular  cultural  revo- 
lution and  that  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  return  to  the 
way  the  church  was  before  the  council,  if  we  are  to  inter- 
pret the  council  properly.  Since  their  classrooms  were 
taken  over  by  the  young  radicals,  one  can  understand  the 
intensity  of  their  feelings.  But  it  hardly  seems  likely  that 
the  rate  of  church  attendance  by  older  Catholics  would  be 
affected  by  pot-smoking,  obscenity-shouting  young  radi- 
cals marching  in  European  streets. 

The  decline  depicted  in  the  N.O.R.C.  studies  is  so  dra- 
matic that  when  it  was  first  reported,  many  Catholic  lead- 
ers simply  dismissed  it  without  any  supporting  data  of 
their  own.  But  as  Professor  Michael  Hout  of  the 
University7  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  I  have  argued, 
changing  attitudes  on  sex,  authority  and  sin  are  closely 
linked  and  can  be  used  to  account  for  the  decline  in  Mass 
attendance.  Changing  attitudes  with  regard  to  Humanae 
Vitae  and  the  authority  behind  it  appear  logically  and 
chronologically  prior  to  the  change  in  Mass  attendance. 

Church  attendance  is  more  than  just  a  factor  of  age. 
The  data  from  the  1963  and  1974  N.O.R.C.  studies, 


which  group  Catholics  in  cohorts  by  the  decades  in  which 
they  were  born,  suggest  that  Sunday  Mass  attendance 
declined  among  American  Catholics  for  three  reasons. 
First,  the  older  cohorts,  those  likely  to  attend  Mass  fre- 
quently, were  diminished  by  mortality  in  the  time  between 
the  two  studies,  and  the  younger  cohorts,  those  less  likely 
to  attend  Mass  frequently,  increased  in  number  by  the 
entrance  into  the  sample  of  those  who  were  too  young  to 
be  in  the  1963  sample.  Sheer  demography  thus  accounts 
for  one-fifth  of  the  change  in  church  attendance  by  the 
1970's. 

Second,  attitudes  toward  artificial  contraception  and 
birth  control  account  for  much  of  the  decline  in  church 
attendance  in  the  early  years  of  the  Catholic  revolution. 

Some  Catholic  commentators 
dismissed  this  finding  with 
ridicule.  The  birth  control  issue, 
they  insisted,  was  not  that 
important.  (Marital  sex  wasn't 
that  important  in  human  life?) 

Third,  changes  in  attitudes 
toward  church  authority 
account  for  part  of  the  decline  as 
well  (e.g.,  changes  in  the  convic- 
tion that  Jesus  passed  on  to 
Peter  and  his  successors  author- 
ity in  the  church  and  changes  in 
the  belief  that  God  condemns 
sinners  to  hell  for  all  eternity).  The  Catholic  revolution, 
launched  by  the  destabilization  of  structures  occasioned 
but  not  caused  by  the  council,  provided  the  context  in 
which  this  dramatic,  not  to  say  traumatic  change  in  church 
attendance  occurred. 

The  Children  of  the  Council 

The  decline  measured  in  the  N.O.R.C.  Catholic  school 
studies  appeared  at  first  to  be  a  one-time  event,  a  brief, 
single  shock.  However,  N.O.R.C.'s  General  Social  Survey 
for  the  last  30  years  shows  that  the  decline  in  Mass  atten- 
dance continued  well  after  1972,  even  into  2002  (the  most 
recent  G.S.S.  survey  year).  At  the  same  time,  Protestant 
church  attendance  held  steady.  These  different  phenome- 
na suggest  that  something  had  happened  to  Catholics  that 
had  not  affected  Protestants.  Hence  there  had  been  a  spe- 
cial Catholic  revolution  distinct  from  the  general  cultural 
revolution  in  the  larger  U.S.  society  and  in  the  Western 
world. 

The  decline  in  Catholic  attendance  at  Sunday  Mass 
since  1972  is  a  function  of  demographic  change — the 
emergence  of  younger  Catholics,  the  children  who  were 
born  and  raised  during  and  after  the  council.  These 
cohorts  are  the  cause  of  the  continuing  decline.  Their  par- 
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ents  had  made  the  decision  that,  since  birth  control  was 
not  a  mortal  sin  that  would  damn  them  to  hell  for  all  eter- 
nity, missing  Mass  would  not  send  them  to  hell  either. 
Hence  it  was  relatively  easy  for  their  children  to  make  the 
same  decision.  The  response  from  some  Catholic  writers, 
like  Hans  Kung,  that  one  should  go  to  Mass  on  Sunday 
out  of  devotion  and  loyalty  fell  on  deaf  ears.  For  Catholics, 
either  mortal  sin  and  hellfire  motivated  them  to  attend 
Mass  or  they  did  not  go.  There  was  no  middle  ground. 

The  question  remains,  however,  whether  younger 
Catholics,  like  their  predecessors,  were  also  less  likely  to 
attend  Mass  because  of  changes  in  attitudes  to  sin,  sex  and 
authority.  The  data  suggest  that  issues  of  sex  and  authority 
have  had  little  impact  on  the  church  attendance  of  Catholics 
born  since  1960 — the  children  of  the  Catholic  revolution. 
Sunday  Mass  attendance  of  Catholics  born  during  the  1970s 
is  41  percentage  points  lower  than  that  of  those  born  at  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century,  20  percent  versus  61  percent. 

But  when  the  figures  are  adjusted  to  take  into  account 
attitudes  toward  premarital  sex  and  confidence  in  church 
authority,  the  attendance  rates  are  the  same  for  all  the 
cohorts  born  before  1960  save  for  the  cohort  born  in  the 
1920s.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  differently,  the  variance  in 
attendance  rates  among  these  pre- 1960  cohorts  (save  for  the 
1920s  cohort)  is  the  result  of  the  difference  among  them  in 
attitudes  toward  sex  and  authority. 

So  the  break  in  church  attendance  rates  for  Catholics, 
once  sex  and  authority  changes  are  taken  into  account,  is 
between  those  born  before  the  council  and  those  born  after 
it.  The  latter  presumably  do  not  attend  Mass  every  Sunday 
because  they  are  even  less  likely  than  their  parents  to  con- 
sider nonattendance  a  mortal  sin  and  to  lead  to  eternal 
damnation. 

Most  social  research  demonstrates  that  the  young  and 
the  unmarried  are  less  likely  to  engage  in  religious  behav- 
ior than  those  who  are  older  and  married.  Thoughts  about 
mortality  and  the  formation  of  family  tend  to  increase  reli- 
giosity. There  may  therefore  be  some  reason  to  hope  that 
church  attendance  by  the  children  of  the  council  will 
increase  as  the  years  go  on,  but  hardly  to  the  level  of  atten- 
dance of  their  parents  or  grandparents. 

The  data  show  that  in  addition  to  their  youthfulness, 
the  children  of  the  Catholic  revolution  are  also  less  likely 
than  their  parents  to  approve  of  the  quality  of  preaching 
(Knowledge  Network  Project,  2002). 

Finally,  further  N.O.R.C  data  from  the  G.S.S.  religion 
modules  of  1988  and  1998  confirm  the  impact  of  the  belief 
among  Catholics  that  church  attendance  is  not  important. 
Catholic  attendance  over  the  period  1988-98  declined  by 
seven  percentage  points.  Church  attendance  did  not 
decline  among  Protestants  or  among  Catholics  who 
believed  that  weekly  attendance  was  "extremely  impor- 


tant" for  religious  faith,  but  a  statistically  significant 
decline  to  20  percent  from  30  percent  occurred  for  those 
who  did  not  believe  it  was  "extremely  important"  to  go  to 
church  regularly. 

The  Blame  Game 

So  who  is  to  "blame"?  The  fathers  of  the  council  for  rein- 
troducing change  into  the  church?  Their  predecessors, 
who  governed  the  church  with  threats  of  sin  and  damna- 
tion? Leaders  who  postponed  change  for  so  long  that  the 
release  of  pent-up  pressures  caused  a  revolution?  Leaders 
of  the  church  after  the  council,  who,  having  lost  their 
nerve,  tried  desperately  to  restore  some  of  the  status  quo 
ante  through  more  rules  and  condemnation?  Parish  priests 
who  believed  that  they  could  keep  people  in  church  on 
Sunday  no  matter  how  dull  and  boring  the  "celebration" 
was?  Priests  who  denied  the  evident  truth  that  their  hom- 
ilies bored  the  laity  to  death?  Liturgists  whose  fussy  rubri- 
cal games  were  indifferent  to  the  religious  needs  of  the 
laity?  All  of  the  above? 

Make  your  own  choice.  But  do  not  blame  the  laity,  as 
many  priests  and  bishops  do.  The  laity  neither  preserved 
the  old  wineskins  beyond  due  time  nor  poured  the  new 
wine  into  them,  nor  did  they  fail  to  lead  wisely  in  the  years 
after  the  wineskins  broke.  ki 
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The  Threat  of 
Same-Sex 
Marriage 


People  who  separate  sexuality 
from  procreation 
live  in  illusion. 


BY  ROBERT  SOKOLOWSKI 


Those  who  argue  against  the  legalization  of 
same-sex  marriages  insist  that  marriage  is 
ordered  toward  the  procreation  of  children  and 
that  the  legal  supports  given  to  marriage  are 
given  with  that  end  in  view.  Marriage  needs  the  protection  of 
laws  because  society  must  be  concerned  about  its  own  preser- 
vation and  continuity  into  the  next  generation. 

Those  who  argue  for  legalization  claim  that  the  abiding 
friendship  between  the  two  persons  should  be  acknowledged 
by  law,  and  the  legal  benefits  accruing  to  marriage  should  be 
made  available  to  the  partners.  As  a  letter  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  stated,  "Marriage  is  a  personal  decision  of  commit- 
ment and  love,  and  should  be  as  open  to  homosexuals  as  it  is 
to  heterosexuals"  (3/27/96).  The  essential  point  in  the  argu- 
ment for  legalization  is  diat  marriage  as  an  institution  sanc- 
tions a  friendship,  not  specifically  a  procreative  relationship. 

Defenders  of  same-sex  marriages  often  ask  their  oppo- 
nents what  they  fear.  What  damage  will  follow  from  legally 
recognizing  same-sex  unions?  How  will  such  recognition 

MSGR.  ROBERT  SOKOLOWSKI  is  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 


threaten  heterosexual  marriages?  I  would  like  to  address 
this  issue  by  identifying  some  of  the  consequences  of  giving 
same-sex  marriages  full  legal  status. 


I 

Suppose  the  laws  were  to  recognize  homosexual  mar- 
riages. Then  suppose  I  were  to  come  along  and  say:  "My  uncle 
and  I  [or  my  aunt  and  I,  or  my  sister  and  I,  or  my  mother  and 
I,  or  my  father  and  I,  or  my  friend  and  I]  live  together.  We  are 
devoted  to  each  other,  but  we  don't  engage  in  mutual  sexual 
conduct.  We  want  to  get  married  in  order  to  get  the  legal  ben- 
efits of  marriage  that  affect  property7  rights,  taxes,  insurance 
and  the  like." 

The  reply  would  probably  be  negative,  at  least  at  first.  The 
laws  would  say,  "You  cannot  get  married."  Why  not?  "Because 
you  don't  exchange  sex."  That  is,  the  homosexual  marriage 
will  become  the  paradigm.  The  exchange  of  sex,  and  specifi- 
cally nonprocreative  sex,  will  be  what  defines  marriage.  This 
new  definition  of  marriage  would  be  implied  by  the  refusal  to 
let  my  uncle  and  me  get  married,  not  because  we  cannot  have 
children  but  because  we  do  not  choose  to  have  sex.  A  procre-  ! 
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ative  marriage  would  then  only  accidentally  be  a  marriage. 
Procreation  would  no  longer  specify  what  a  marriage  is. , 

Once  this  new  definition  of  marriage  is  in  place,  subse- 
quent laws  would  have  to  shore  it  up.  What  effect  would  this 
development  have  on  the  public  sense  of  family  and  marriage? 
What  effect  would  it  have  on  sex  education?  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  this  understanding  of  marriage  would  bring  the 
government  into  the  bedroom  with  a  vengeance,  because  it 
would  be  necessary  for  it  to  verify  that  diose  who  are  married 
are  indeed  having  sex. 

The  new  reproductive  technologies  make  procreation 
possible  outside  of  sex,  and  this  reinforces  even  more  the  acci- 
dentality  of  procreation  to  marriage.  A  partner  will  be  able  to 
make  a  withdrawal  from  the  sperm  bank  and  have  a  child,  but 
that  partner  will  be  married  to  no  one  related  to  the  birth  of 
the  child:  neither  to  the  sperm  donor,  nor  to  the  sperm  bank, 
nor  to  the  inseminating  health  care  provider. 

But  suppose  the  reply  of  the  laws  to  my  demand  to 
marry  my  uncle  or  aunt  is:  "All  right,  we  will  declare  you 
married.  We  have  already  separated  marriage  from  repro- 
duction, and  from  now  on  we  will  separate  marriage  from 
sex  entirely.  Any  two  people  who  live  together  can  get 
married."  After  all,  if  homosexual  couples  are  discriminat- 
ed against  because  they  cannot  get  married,  why  should 
any  two  people  who  live  together,  even  those  already  relat- 
ed by  prior  "familial"  bonds,  such  as  uncles  and  nephews, 
be  discriminated  against?  Any  persons  who  form  a  house- 


hold should  have  the  right  to  be  married. 

What  effect  would  this  have  on  the  sense  of  marriage?  I 
could  marry  my  father  (even  Oedipus  was  never  in  danger  of 
doing  this,  so  far  have  we  surpassed  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients).  I  could  marry  someone  I  plan  to  live  with  for  a  few 
years,  just  for  the  benefit  of  it  all.  Suppose  I  were  to  move  in 
with  my  grandfather  who  is  seriously  ill,  to  help  him  out  in  his 
last  days.  We  could  get  married  for  the  legal  benefits  and  to 
facilitate  the  inheritance. 

And  once  this  has  been  done,  why  not  permit  polygamy 
and  polyandry?  Why  discriminate  against  groups,  if  just  living 
together  is  the  only  requirement  for  marriage?  I  could  marry 
not  just  my  mother  or  father,  but  both  of  them  together,  in  a 
truly  deconstructionist  gesture,  thus  joining  not  with  one  but 
with  both  of  the  sources  of  my  being. 

If  this  were  to  occur,  there  would  be  very  little  left  of  such 
other  familial  relationships  as  those  of  grandparents,  uncles 
and  aunts,  cousins  and  the  like.  Such  relationships  have 
already  been  attenuated  by  the  prevalence  of  divorce,  remar- 
riage and  single  parenting:  the  "network"  of  relatives  is  deeply 
modified  when  some  children  in  a  family  have  different  grand- 
parents and  cousins  than  their  siblings  do.  In  cases  of  artificial 
insemination  by  an  unknown  donor,  the  child  is  not  related 
even  to  his  or  her  biological  father  and  his  family.  Such  a  dilu- 
tion of  extended  familial  relationships  is  a  loss  of  a  great 
human  good;  it  damages  an  important  dimension  of  personal 
identity.  People  become  anonymous  individuals,  left  to  define 
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themselves  instead  of  being  given  a  role  and  place  in  life. 

We  could  even  go  one  step  further  and  ask  why  peo- 
ple should  have  to  live  together  to  be  married.  If  there 
are  legal  and  financial  benefits  to  the  union,  why  should 
they  not  be  available  to  any  people  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  them?  The  choice  to  be  benefited  should 
override  the  accidentality  of  living  together,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  modicum  of  commitment  and  friendship 
among  those  people. 

If  "marriage  is  a  personal  decision  of  commitment 
and  love,"  why  should  it  not  be  open  to  whoever  is  (or 
says  he  or  she  is)  committed  to  and  loves  anyone  else  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  whether  singly  or  in  a  collec- 
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tive?  And  why  must  that  love  be  erotic?  The  major  threat 
that  same-sex  marriages  pose  to  traditional  unions  is  that 
they  redefine  the  institution  of  marriage. 
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II 

Marriage  has  traditionally  been  understood  to  be  a 
human  relationship  ordered  toward  reproduction.  The 
"end"  of  marriage  is  procreation.  To  understand  this  claim, 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  ends  and  purposes,  a 
distinction  introduced  by  Francis  X.  Slade. 

Purposes  are  goals  that  human  beings  have  in  mind 
when  they  act;  they  are  wished-for  satisfactions,  intentions, 
things  that  people  hope  to  obtain 
through  their  choices.  Purposes  arise 
only  where  there  are  human  beings  who 
are  capable  of  deliberation  and  action. 
Ends,  however,  are  found  apart  from  the 
intentions  and  thoughts  of  human 
beings.  Ends  belong  to  things;  they  are 
how  things  function  when  they  are 
working  according  to  their  own  natures, 
when  they  reach  the  perfection  that  is 
proper  to  them.  The  end  of  medicine  is 
to  preserve  or  restore  health,  the  end  of 
an  axe  is  to  cut.  Ends  are  there  apart 
from  human  willing.  We  cannot  will 
even  an  artifact,  like  an  axe,  into  being 
something  that  it  is  not. 

When  we  use  things,  purposes  and 
ends  interact.  A  man  may  pursue  many 
different  purposes  in  practicing 
medicine.  He  may  strive  to  become  rich, 
gain  a  reputation  or  alleviate  suffering, 
but  in  all  these  purposes  the  end  of 
medicine  remains  what  it  is,  the  preser- 
vation or  restoration  of  health.  An  agent 
may  pursue  different  purposes  in  using 
an  axe:  he  may  clear  a  forest,  prepare 
firewood  or  attack  someone,  but  cutting 
remains  the  end  of  the  axe.  Human 
beings,  as  they  pursue  their  purposes, 
may  or  may  not  respect  the  ends 
inscribed  in  things.  If  they  fail  to  respect 
these  ends,  they  will  bring  the  thing  in 
question  to  ruin.  If  medicine  is  practiced 
in  a  way  that  does  not  preserve  or  restore 
health,  it  will  die  out  as  an  art,  and  if  an 
axe  is  used  in  a  manner  that  contradicts 
cutting,  it  will  rust,  chip  or  fracture.  As 
Slade  has  put  it,  there  is  an  "ontological 
priority"  of  ends  over  purposes. 
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A  very  important  element  in  our  modern  culture  is  the 
belief  that  there  are  no  ends  in  things;  there  are  only  pur- 
poses. One  of  the  names  for  this  belief  is  "mastery  of 
nature."  We  think  we  can  redefine  all  institutions,  relation- 
ships and  things,  because  whatever  seems  to  be  "natural"  to 
them  is  really  only  the  result  of  earlier  choices  that  other 
agents  have  made.  Their  apparent  "nature"  is  only  a  signif- 
icance that  we  have  projected  onto  them.  We  can  introduce 
new  purposes  and  redefine  government,  sexuality,  birth  and 
death,  education,  and  marriage  and  the  family.  We  can  rein- 
vent anything,  because  whatever  there  is  has  been  invented, 
not  discovered,  by  someone  else.  There  are  no  ends  in 
nature,  so  we  can  use  everything  according  to  our  own  pur- 
poses, to  satisfy  our  wants,  and  nothing  in  our  nature  pre- 
scribes what  we  should  want.  We  are  free:  "At  long  last  our 
ships  may  venture  out  again;  ...the  sea,  our  sea,  lies  open 
again;  perhaps  there  has  never  yet  been  such  an  'open  sea'" 
(Nietzsche,  The  Gay  Science  [1882],  No.  343). 

It  is  exhilarating  to  think  that  we  can  redefine  everything, 
ourselves  included,  in  this  way.  It  is  easy  to  address  people 
with  rhetoric  about  "liberating"  themselves  from  the  preju- 
dices and  restrictions  of  the  past  and  to  encourage  them  to 
exercise  a  kind  of  small-scale  omnipotence.  We  are  invited  to 
choose  our  own  values  and  define  our  own  understanding  of 
happiness.  Furthermore,  since  people  have  become  used  to 
thinking  that  things  in  general  do  not  have  natures  and  ends, 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  think  that  sexuality  and  marriage  have 
ends.  Consequently,  the  proposal  to  redefine  marriage  seems 
appealing  to  many,  especially  our  cultural  elites. 

Ill 

Sexuality  has  as  its  end  the  procreation  of  children,  but 
the  common  use  of  contraception  and  the  way  sex  is  pre- 
sented in  our  popular  culture  have  totally  separated  sex 
from  procreation  in  public  opinion.  Sex  is  understood  as  an 
end  in  itself.  The  reigning  opinion  is  that  a  woman  gets 
pregnant  by  accident,  by  not  taking  precautions,  not 
because  sexual  activity  is  procreative  and  its  natural  out- 
come conception.  This  is  a  great  reversal  of  nature  and  acci- 
dent. Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  every  child  must  be  a 
wanted  child,  which  implies  that  the  child  is  loved  because 
the  child  has  been  chosen,  not  because  he  or  she  is  there. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  have  recently  arrived  at  a  new  and 
different  sense  of  sexuality  and  marriage,  but  this  claim  is 
incorrect;  both  are  what  they  always  were.  To  say  that 
mutual  love  is  on  a  par  with  procreation  as  an  end  in  mar- 
riage is  misleading.  It  is  obviously  very  important,  but  not  as 
a  simply  parallel  good.  Rather,  the  end  of  procreation  is 
what  specifies  this  relationship;  the  physical  end  of  procre- 
ation is  the  first  and  essential  defining  character  of  mar- 
riage, and  sex  is  defined  as  the  power  to  procreate.  Then 
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this  relationship,  so  defined,  is  to  be  informed  with  friend- 
ship or  love,  that  is,  mutual  benevolence;  but  the  kind  of 
love  it  calls  for  is  qualified  by  the  type  of  relationship  it  is. 

Even  in  the  Catholic  Church  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  people  have  been  quick  to  introduce  mutual  love 
as  an  end  of  marriage  on  a  par  with  procreation.  It  is,  of 
course,  an  end  of  marriage,  but  not  the  same  kind  of  end  as 
procreation  is.  It  is  not  an  alternative  end,  but  one  based  on 
and  specified  by  the  procreative  relationship. 

People  who  separate  sexuality  from  procreation, 
whether  in  their  thinking  or  their  actions,  live  in  illusion. 
They  lie  about  this  matter,  to  themselves  and  to  others. 
Furdiermore,  this  error  occurs  not  about  some  marginal 


human  thing,  but  about  the  mystery  of  our  own  origins.  It 
is  an  illusion  concerning  one  of  the  most  powerful  human 
emotions  and  tendencies.  Once  we  live  in  delusion  about 
such  an  important  issue,  we  will  inevitably  be  misguided  in 
regard  to  many  other  human  things:  religion,  human  rela- 
tions, laws,  governmental  policies,  moral  judgments  and 
even  our  cultural  inheritance.  The  most  obvious  truths 
become  obscured. 


IV 


The  state  does  not  establish  legal  categories  for  many 
different  forms  of  human  friendship.  Why  does  it  do  so  for 
marriage?  Because  it  has  an  interest  in 
society's  next  generation.  The  continu- 
ation of  the  population  is  a  condition 
for  the  survival  of  the  body  politic.  It  is 
this  focus  on  population  and  reproduc- 
tion that  justifies  laws  concerning  mar- 
riage. Rven  marriages  between  people 
who  cannot  have  children,  such  as  older 
people,  depend  on  procreative  mar- 
riages for  their  sense  and  legal  standing. 
Society  has  an  interest  in  seeing  that 
there  will  be  a  next  generation  and  that 
it  will  be  brought  up  to  be  virtuous, 
law-abiding  and  productive.  By  its 
actions,  therefore,  the  state  has  tradi- 
tionally recognized  reproduction  as  the 
end  of  marriage. 

Proponents  of  same-sex  marriages 
want  to  unlink  marriage  from  repro- 
duction and  have  the  laws  legalize  their 
friendship  because  it  is  a  friendship,  not 
because  it  is  procreative.  But  once  the 
state  legalizes  one  kind  of  friendship,  it 
cannot  stop  at  that;  it  will  have  to  legal- 
ize any  and  all  friendships  for  which 
legalization  is  sought. 
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The  concept  of  same-sex  marriages 
leads  to  impossibilities,  because  it  con- 
tains a  contradiction.  Its  proponents  do 
not  recognize  the  contradiction, 
because  they  think  that  nothing  has  a 
natural  end,  and  specifically  they  think 
that  marriage  and  sexuality-  do  not  have 
natural  ends.  They  think  that  choices 
and  purposes  are  the  only  things  that 
matter,  and  that  the  private  choices  they 
make,  their  "personal  decisions  of  com- 
mitment and  love,"  must  be  ratified  and 
supported  by  public  law.  0 
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Religious  Freedom  in  the 
Catacombs 


BY  THOMAS  C.  BERG 


This  is  not  A  good  time  for  religious 
freedom  in  American  law.  More  and 
more,  U.S.  courts  are  explicitly  embrac- 
ing arguments  that  religious  freedom 
extends  only  to  those  religious  practices  that  are  con- 
fined and  compartmentalized.  Religious  practices  are 
explicitly  receiving  reduced  protection  if  the  practice 
pervades  the  believer's  life  rather  than  being  limited 
to  one  facet,  and  if  the  believer  applies  his  or  her  faith 
in  the  broader  world  rather  than  limiting  it  to  the 
person's  religious  community. 

These  trends  can  be  captured  in  the  proposition 
that  today  one  can  enjoy  religious  freedom  only  in 
the  catacombs,  as  the  first-century  Christians  did. 
They  lived  daily  in  the  broader  Roman  society.  But 
in  the  periodic  times  of  persecution,  they  could  not 
exercise  the  faith  publicly.  They  could  only  worship 
and  practice  the  faith  at  night  and  underground. 

The  analogy  raises  important  questions  of 
degree,  of  course.  Christians  and  other  believers 
today  do  not  face  the  level  of  persecution  inflicted  on 
the  first-century  church.  To  a  disturbing  extent, 
however,  religious  freedom  is  being  explicitly 
restricted  to  practices  that  are  privatized  and  com- 
partmentalized. Consider,  for  example,  three  recent 
court  decisions. 

The  first  is  Locke  v.  Davey  (Feb.  25,  2004),  in  U| 
which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  student  at  an 
evangelical  college  could  be  denied  a  state  scholar- 
ship— for  which  he  had  qualified  by  grades  and 
financial  need — solely  because  he  chose  to  major  in 
theology  in  preparation  to  be  a  pastor.  Joshua  Davey 
argued  that  withdrawing  the  $2,700  scholarship  violated  the 
First  Amendment's  free  exercise  clause  by  discriminating 
against  his  choice  of  pastoral  studies. 

The  court  held  that  although  the  state  did  not  have  to 
withhold  aid  from  students  training  for  the  ministry,  it  was 
free  to  do  so  if  it  wished.  The  majority  repeatedly  empha- 
sized that  states  could  treat  clergy  training  as  a  "distinct  cat- 
egory of  instruction"  from  all  other  courses  of  study.  It 

THOMAS  C.  BERG  is  a  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  St. 
Thomas  School  of  Law,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


added  that  "procuring  taxpayer  funds  to  support  church 
leaders"  has  stirred  popular  unrest  since  the  1700's. 

This  reasoning  contrasts  sharply  with  the  court's  ruling 
25  years  ago  that  struck  down  laws  barring  ministers  from 
serving  in  the  state  legislature.  The  court  at  that  time  reject- 
ed Tennessee's  argument  that  ministers  presented  unique 
dangers  because  they  might  inject  religious  preoccupations 
and  disputes  into  the  legislature.  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr.,  concurring  in  the  result,  argued  that  "one's  religious  belief 
surely  does  not  cease  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  First 
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Amendment  when  held  with  such  depth  of  sincerity  as  to 
impel  one  to  join  the  ministry";  the  state  may  not  "impose 
a  unique  disability  upon  those  who  exhibit  a  defined  level  of 
intensity  of  involvement  in  protected  religious  activity." 

Locke  v.  Davey,  in  contrast,  approves  the  imposition  of 
a  unique  disability — loss  of  a  valuable  scholarship — on  pas- 
toral students.  As  Justice  Antonin  Scalia's  dissent  put  it,  the 
state's  exclusion  "poses  no  obstacle  to  practitioners  of  only  a 
tepid,  civic  version  of  faith."  It  punishes  "those  whose  belief 
in  their  religion  is  so  strong  that  they  dedicate  their  study 
and  their  lives  to  its  ministry,"  and  therefore  mirrors  our 
culture's  "trendy  disdain  for  deep  religious  conviction." 

rp 

1  he  right  to  exercise  a  reli 
freely  includes  the  right  to 
exercise  it  seriously. 

I  actually  hope  that  the  Locke  case  rests  on  the  unique 
status  of  clergy.  The  case  was  a  prelude  to  a  major  dispute 
over  voucher  programs  at  the  K-12  grade  level:  in  particu- 
lar, whether  states  that  provide  private-school  vouchers  to 
low-income  parents  may  deny  the  voucher  if  the  family 
chooses  a  religious  school.  If  Locke  turns  on  a  narrow  argu- 
ment against  paying  for  clergy  training,  it  does  not  autho- 
rize discrimination  against  religious  schools  in  voucher  pro- 
grams. Those  schools  do  not  train  ministers,  but  simply 
educate  children  in  the  same  subjects  as  secular  schools — 
math,  English,  history  and  so  on — but  from  a  religious  per- 
spective. 

The  court,  however,  may  well  give  states  discretion  to 
deny  vouchers  for  religious  K-12  schools  also.  Such  deci- 
sions would  again  confine  religious  freedom  to  the  cata- 
combs. You  can  take  your  children  to  church  or  synagogue 
on  the  weekend.  But  if  you  want  their  daily  education  to  be 
informed  by  religious  principles,  you  will  lose  educational 
assistance  that  the  state  would  otherwise  provide. 

In  a  second  case,  United  States  v.  Dejesus  (Oct.  17, 
2003),  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  firearm  possession. 
Before  trial,  prosecutors  removed  a  potential  jury  member 
through  a  "peremptory"  challenge:  they  claimed  not  that 
the  potential  juror  had  actually  shown  pro-defense  bias,  but 
merely  that  he  belonged  to  a  group  that  might  tend  to  be 
biased.  Each  litigant  is  entitled  to  a  limited  number  of  such 
objections,  which  are  called  peremptory  because  generally 
lawyers  need  give  no  explanation  for  them.  But  recent  court 
decisions  have  held  that  peremptory  challenges  may  not  be 
made  against  potential  jurors  based  on  constitutionally  pro- 
tected characteristics  like  race,  sex  and  religious  affiliation 
(for  example,  being  a  Catholic  or  a  Muslim). 

The  Dejesus  prosecutors  explained  that  they  had  exclud- 
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ed  the  potential  juror  because  he  attended  church  regularly, 
read  the  Bible  and  took  it  as  authoritative.  These  "fairly 
strong  religious  beliefs  might  prevent  him  from  rendering 
judgment  against  another  human  being."  The  appeals  court 
approved  this  exclusion  because  it  rested  "on  the  juror's 
heightened  religious  involvement  rather  than  a  specific  reli- 
gious affiliation."  Lawyers  cannot  exclude  someone  because 
he  is  Catholic  or  Muslim,  but  they  can  exclude  him  because 
he  shows  "strong  religious  beliefs"  or  "involvement"  such  as 
studying  Scripture  or  attending  worship  regularly. 

The  juror  was  dismissed  not  because  he  had  any  specific 
relevant  belief — as  is  the  case,  for  example,  when  persons 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  death  penalty  are  excluded 
from  juries  in  capital  murder  cases — but  because  of 
general  assumptions  about  how  committed  believers 
might  tiiink.  The  court  said:  "[Fjaced  with  a  prospec- 
tive juror  whose  answers  to  neutral  questions.. .reveal 
a  rather  consuming  propensity  to  experience  the 
world  through  a  prism  of  religious  beliefs,  it  is  ratio- 
nal for  a  prosecutor  to  act  upon  the  concern  about  the  reluc- 
tance to  convict."  The  phrase  "consuming  propensity"  not 
only  suggests  that  serious  believers  are  mentally  suspect,  it 
also  provides  a  rationale  for  keeping  them  off  juries. 

Serious  believers  may  be  statistically  more  likely  to  for- 
give. On  the  other  hand,  black  jurors  or  women  or  Catholics 
tend  statistically  toward  certain  opinions,  yet  the  court  for- 
bids exclusion  on  those  grounds.  The  court  emphasizes  the 
right  of  citizens  to  participate  on  juries — the  most  important 
civic  function,  besides  voting,  that  most  citizens  will  ever  per- 
form— as  well  as  the  importance  of  having  juries  that  are 
broadly  representative  of  the  citizenry. 

The  right  to  exercise  a  religion  freely  includes  the  right  to 
exercise  it  seriously.  The  exclusion  in  Dejesus  consigns  reli- 
gious freedom  to  the  catacombs.  Being  only  nominally  reli- 
gious will  not  endanger  your  ability  to  serve  society  on  a  jury, 
but  taking  your  faith  seriously  might. 

Third  in  our  unhappy  trinity  is  the  recent  decision  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court  in  the  Catholic  Charities  case 
(March  1,  2004).  A  California  statute  says  that  private 
employers  need  not  provide  their  employees  with  prescrip- 
tion-drug insurance;  but  if  they  do  provide  it,  the  coverage 
must  include  contraceptives.  Catholic  Charities  believes  that 
social  justice  and  religious  conscience  require  it  to  provide 
prescription  coverage  for  employees  but  forbid  it  to  pay  for 
contraceptives,  which  contravene  the  church's  official  under- 
standing of  the  purposes  of  sexual  acts.  Catholic  Charities 
sued  to  block  the  contraception-payment  requirement,  but  it 
lost.  The  statute  contained  a  narrow  exemption  for  religious 
organizations,  but  Catholic  Charities  did  not  qualify,  and  the 
court  held  that  the  exemption's  narrowness  did  not  violate 
religious  freedom. 

The  exemption  had  four  requirements,  each  of  which  had 
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to  be  met,  and  which  together  reflect  the  mindset  that  reli- 
gion belongs  only  in  the  catacombs.  First,  "the  purpose  of  the 
entity"  had  to  be  "the  inculcation  of  religious  values":  essen- 
tially, explicit  religious  teaching  or  proselytizing.  Catholic 
Charities  failed  because  it  offered  social  services  to  the  needy 
without  explicitly  referring  to  religious  values.  This  again 
compartmentalizes  religion,  limiting  it  to  preaching  and 
proselytizing  and  excluding  simple  service  to  the  needy  moti- 
vated by  love  and  gratitude  to  God. 

One  might  argue  that  this  factor  invites  religion  out  of  the 
catacombs:  to  be  exempt,  an  entity  must  be  serious  enough 
about  its  doctrines  to  try  to  instill  them  in  others,  say  by 
explicit  evangelization.  That  would  be  true,  and  comfort- 
ing— were  it  not  for  the  next  requirement. 

An  entity  can  be  exempt  only  if  it  "serves  primarily  per- 
sons who  share  the  religious  tenets  of  the  entity."  Catholic 
Charities  failed  because  it  serves  any  needy  person,  Catholic, 
Christian  or  not.  An  entity  can  make  its  religious  beliefs 
explicit,  but  only  to  people  who  already  share  the  beliefs; 
evangelism  is  unprotected,  because  it  proclaims  to  nonbeliev- 
ers.  And,  according  to  this  view,  any  social  service  that  reach- 
es out  to  the  world  loses  its  ability  to  maintain  its  religious 
identity.  Teach  and  minister  among  yourselves  in  your  insu- 
lar community — in  the  catacombs.  But  once  you  serve  the 
larger  society,  you  no  longer  may  draw  lines  of  conscience  on 
what  you  will  and  will  not  support. 

According  to  the  third  requirement,  an  exempt  entity 
must  "primarily  emplo[y]  persons  who  share  [its]  religious 
tenets."  This  limit  bears  an  arguable  relation  to  the  purpose 
of  the  state  benefits  law.  One  might  argue  that  non-Catholic 
employees,  who  typically  do  not  share  the  church's  opposi- 
tion to  contraception,  should  not  be  denied  benefits  for  con- 
traception. The  church,  the  claim  goes,  should  not  "impose" 
its  beliefs  on  its  non-Catholic  employees. 

This  claim  is  deeply  misguided.  But  at  least  it  makes 
more  sense  than  the  requirement  that  the  entity  serve  only 
people  of  its  faith.  The  service  restriction  bears  no  relation 
to  the  protection  of  employees.  It  can  only  reflect  a  desire  to 
limit  religious  freedom  to  insular  groups — to  the  catacombs. 

In  any  event,  Catholic  Charities  should  not  lose  the 
right  to  define  its  own  identity  because  it  employs  non- 
Catholics.  If  we  value  religious  freedom,  we  should  demand 
a  strong  reason  to  override  it,  to  make  Catholic  Charities 
direcdy  support  a  practice  that  the  church  officially  views  as 
a  sin.  A  strong  reason  might  exist  if  Catholic  Charities  were 
so  dominant  an  employer  that  people  had  trouble  finding 
jobs  elsewhere.  But  no  one  has  ever  suggested  this. 
Moreover,  the  notion  of  "imposing  on  employees"  suggests 
the  question:  Why  isn't  the  employee  who  demands  pay- 
ment for  contraceptives  imposing  on  Catholic  Charities?  It 
is  not  as  if  Catholic  Charities  once  paid  for  contraceptives 
and  now  has  stopped  doing  so,  affecting  employees  who 


relied  on  past  practice.  People  who  accept  jobs  with  a 
Catholic  institution  know  or  should  know  what  the  institu- 
tion believes. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  Catholic  Charities 
will  probably  decide  not  to  provide  any  prescription  bene- 
fits at  all— thus  violating  its  understanding  of  justice  for  its 
employees.  What  will  the  state  then  have  accomplished? 
Catholic  Charities  may  become  less  attractive  than  other 
employers  and  may  have  to  pay  higher  salaries  (offsetting 
the  savings  that  come  from  not  paying  for  prescriptions); 
employees  will  use  the  extra  salary  to  pay  for  contraceptives, 
among  other  things.  The  state  will  have  achieved  little  if 
anything  by  its  imposition  on  conscience. 

That  is  religion  in  the  catacombs.  You  lose  your  reli- 
gious freedom  not  because  there  is  a  real  social  necessity  to 
override  it,  like  the  direct  physical  protection  of  others,  but 
simply  because  you  have  entered  the  world,  or  applied  your 
faith  to  all  aspects  of  life,  and  thus  have  stepped  outside  the 
limited  sphere  to  which  religion — and  religious  freedom — 
should  be  confined. 

Among  the  worst  elements  of  this  trend  is  hypocrisy. 
Americans,  including  legislators  and  judges,  take  pride  in 
saying  that  religious  freedom  is  an  important  value  in 
American  society.  But  legislators  and  judges  are  ever  so 
ready  to  strip  religious  freedom  of  any  real  force  if  it 
occasions  inconvenience  for  others.  We  claim  moral  cred- 
it for  respecting  religious  freedom  but  deny  it  in  sub- 
stance. 

This  legal  approach  parallels  a  widespread  American 
cultural  attitude  toward  religion.  Almost  everyone  believes 
in  God  or  a  divine  force;  vague  talk  of  spirituality  abounds; 
cranky  atheists  are  unusual.  But  the  prevalent  view  of  reli- 
gion is  that  it  cannot  matter  to  anyone  else.  Your  religious 
belief  "is  nice  for  you,"  but  it  is  your  private  matter.  As 
Professor  Stephen  Carter  once  put  it,  religion  amounts  to 
one  "hobby"  among  coundess  others.  Sadly,  that  vision 
seems  more  and  more  explicidy  entrenched  in  our  law.  H 
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In  Memory  of  Her 

Picturing  Women  of  Scripture 


THE  striking  image  on  this  week's  cover,  paint- 
ed in  2002  by  the  Irish  artist  Nora  Kelly,  offers 
a  different  view  of  Pentecost.  Most  paintings  of 
this  foundational  event  in  Christian  history 
depict  the  Twelve  Apostles  alongside  only  one  woman — 
Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus.  But  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
describes  the  composition  of  the  early  disciples  as  follows: 
"With  them  were  some  women  and  also  Mary,  the  moth- 
er of  Jesus,  and  his  brothers"  (1:14).  This  week's  cover 
shows  a  group  of  men,  women  and  children  together  in  a 
spacious  "upper  room"  in  Jerusalem.  All  wear  traditional 
dress,  with  the  men  wearing  prayer  shawls  and,  on  their 
left  forearms,  the  tefellin  straps  of  pious  Jews. 


This  is.  one  of  a  series  of  paintings  from  Avoca 
Publishers,  a  company  founded  by  Colm  Holmes  and  his 
wife,  Soline  Vatinel  French,  in  2002.  The  company,  based 
in  Ireland,  commissions  paintings  that  seek  to  redress  the 
often  forgotten  or  neglected  role  of  women  in 
Christianity.  During  his  public  life,  Jesus  was  followed  by 
many  disciples,  both  men  and  women.  Yet  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  women  disciples  have  frequently  been  "air- 
brushed"  out  of  artistic  representations.  "We're  trying  to 
show  the  true  role  of  women  in  Christ's  ministry,"  says 
Mr.  Holmes,  "while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  be  faithful 
to  Scripture  and  to  historical  research." 

Another  painting  [reproduced  below]  is  "The  Last 
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Supper,"  painted  in  1998  by  a 
Polish  artist,  Barbara  Piasecki.  In 
her  representation,  a  traditional 
Passover  meal,  including  women 
and  children  gathered  around  a 
low  table  on  cushions  and  rugs,  is 
the  setting  for  the  last  earthly 
meal  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Before  the  table,  the  artist  has 
placed  the  basin  and  towel  for 
the  washing  of  the  feet.  On  the 
opposite  page,  "Mary  of 
Magdala,"  completed  in  2002  by 
the  Irish  artist  Emer  O'Boyle, 
offers  an  imaginative  portrait  of 
Mary's  leadership  role  in  spread- 
ing the  good  news  of  the 
Resurrection  to  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  Because  of  her  central  role 
in  evangelization,  she  was  given 
the  title  "Apostle  of  the 
Apostles"  by  the  early  church. 


"Mary  Magdalene,"  says  the  Gospel  of  John,  "went  and  announced  to  the  disci- 
ples, 'I  have  seen  the  Lord!'  and  she  told  them  that  he  had  said  these  things  to 
her"  (20:18). 

Avoca  Publishers  already  has  a  finished  portrait  of  "Anna:  Prophet  of  the  Child 
Jesus,"  and  hopes  to  commission  paintings  of  the  Samaritan  woman  at  the  well,  Mary 
and  Martha  and  the  women  of  Jerusalem  following  Christ.  (More  information  about 
the  paintings  can  be  found  at  www.christianartfromireland.com.) 

As  Colm  Holmes  notes,  "We're  just  trying  to  put  women  back  in  the  picture." 

James  Martin,  SJ. 
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Book  Reviews 


A  South  Buffalo 
Start 

Big  Russ  &  Me 

Father  and  Son — Lessons  of  Life 

By  Tim  Russert 

Miramax  Books.  >52p  $22.95 
ISBN  1401352081 

Not  long  ago,  an  English  critic  and  essay- 
ist, Geoffrey  Wheatcroft,  cast  a  cold  eye 
on  the  rash  of  memoirs  written  by  Irish 
Catholics  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Would  there  ever  come  a  day,  Wheatcroft 
wondered,  when  an  Irish-Catholic  mem- 
oirist would  have  something  good  to  say 
about  his  or  her  faith,  heritage  and 
upbringing? 

Mr.  Wheatcroft,  meet  Tim  Russert, 
host  of  the  NBC  program  "Meet  the 
Press"  and  one  of  the  most  important 
journalists  in  the  United  States. 

Russert  has  written  a  lovely  little  book 
about  his  life  and  his  rise  from  working 
class  South  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  to  the  salons  of 
Washington  and  New  York.  Big  Russ  & 
Me  is  designed  as  a  father-and-son  book, 
and  at  one  level,  it  is.  Big  Russ  is  Tim 
Russert's  father,  Tim  Russert  Sr.,  a  World 
War  II  veteran  who,  by  dint  of  experience 
and  common  sense,  still  has  much  to  teach 
his  famous  son.  But  it  also  happens  to  be 
the  sort  of  literary  work  that  some  of  us 


Father  and  Son: 
Lessons  of  Life 

TIM 
RUSSERT 


have  been  longing  for — a  book  in  which 
nuns  and  priests  actually  inspire  the  young 
people  in  their  charge.  It  is  also  a  portrait 
of  a  chapter  in  American  life  that  now 
seems  as  distant  as  the  Jazz  Age. 

If,  for  reasons  best  known  to  yourself, 
you  are  drawn  to  dreaiy  recitations  of 
childhoods  betrayed  by  the  church  or 
Ireland  or  the  Irish-American  ghetto,  skip 
this  book.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
convinced  that  surely  there  is  something 
positive  to  be  said  about  the  church  and 
those  hard-working  nuns  who  educated  a 
generation  of  baby  boomers  and  the 
priests  who  tried  to  transmit  faith  and 
even  holiness  to  skeptical  teenagers,  Tim 
Russert  certainly  has  written  a  book  for 
you. 

Indeed,  you  will  take  heart  as  Russert 
describes  the  values  and  lessons  he  learned 
not  only  from  his  father  but  also  from  the 
men  and  women  who  educated  him  along 
the  way.  He  tells  us  about  an  energetic 
nun  his  friends  dubbed  Sister  Kennedy 
because  of  her  enthusiasm  for  a  certain 
political  family  of  that  name  (the  nun's 
real  name  was  Sister  Lucille  Socciarelli). 
We  meet  Father  Frank  Redmond,  Father 
John  Stunn  and  other  Jesuits  who  taught 
young  Tim  at  Canisius  High  School.  And, 
in  one  of  the  book's  most  moving  chap- 
ters, we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  man  Russert 
calls  his  intellectual  father,  his  onetime 
boss  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan. 

Big  Russ  &  Me  is  not  a  work  of  litera- 


The  Collected 
Stories  of 

Benedict 
Kiely 


A  lourney  to 

the  Seven  Streams 
A  Hall  of  Malt  a) 

Madame  Butterfly 
A  Cow  in  the  Hcu.ie 
A  Letter  to  1'eachtiee 
Proxopera 


ture  along  the  lines  of  Frank  McCourt's 
Angela's  Ashes  or  the  new  memoir  by  Dan 
Barry  entitled  Pull  Me  Up.  The  poetry  of 
Barry's  book  and  the  wit  and  grace  of 
McCourt's  transcend  the  stories  them- 
selves. Russert's  book  is  a  lot  like  the 
South  Buffalo  of  his  childhood:  it  is 
unadorned,  it  is  not  fancy,  but  it  is  effec- 
tive and  honest  and  clear. 

Tim  Russert  was  one  of  four  children 
born  to  the  Russerts  of  South  Buffalo. 
Catholics  who  grew  up  in  urban  America 
in  the  l°60's  and  early  1970's  will  recog- 
nize Russert's  childhood — the  family  ritu- 
als, the  miracle  of  television,  the  wonder 
of  discoveries  in  space,  the  church-cen- 
tered lives,  the  mystery  of  the  priests  and 
nuns  who  were  ever-present  in  their  lives. 
"It  was  a  wonderful  way  to  grow  up," 
Russert  writes,  "full  of  innocence  and 
fun." 

And  it  was  filled  with  faith,  too. 
"Religion,"  Russert  remembers,  "was 
everywhere  in  our  lives — not  just  in 
church  or  in  school,  but  at  home,  too. 
There  were  crosses  above  our  beds,  and 
every  evening,  when  we  sat  down  to  sup- 
per, one  of  us  said  grace....  During  the 
month  of  May,  Mary's  month,  we'd  light  a 
candle  every  day,  and  Mom  would  bring 
in  flowers  from  the  garden."  When  some- 
thing in  the  house  was  misplaced, 
Russert's  mother  offered  the  inevitable 
prayer  to  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

I  suspect  that  not  many  memoirs  from 
powerful  Washington  figures  recall  with 
such  love  and  affection  these  rituals  of  a 
Catholic  childhood,  circa  1960.  That's 
what  makes  this  book  so  genuinely  sweet 
and  likeable — there's  not  a  dishonest  page 
in  it.  And,  as  if  to  prove  the  point,  I  noticed 
the  utter  absence  of  that  staple  of  the 
Washington  memoir,  the  gossipy,  inside 
accounts  of  the  people  and  players  who 
populate  the  nation's  capital.  The  only 
backstage  glimpse  we  get  is  Russert's  won- 

The  Reviewers 

Terry  Golway,  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer  and  regular  columnist  for  America, 
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books  for  The  New  York  Times,  The  Newark 
Star-Ledger  and  other  publications. 
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derfi.il  account  of  how  he  managed  to  per- 
suade Pope  John  Paul  II  to  offer  Mass  live 
on  "The  Today  Show" — and  even  do  a 
promo  for  the  show.  It's  a  wonderful  story, 
and  I  won't  ruin  it  for  you.  Suffice  to  say 
that  the  Holy  Father  was  won  over,  in  part 
thanks  to  a  scheme  cooked  up  by  Big  Russ. 

Tim  Russert  Sr.  was  lucky  to  survive  a 
plane  crash  in  World  War  II.  He  came 
home,  married,  had  a  lot  of  kids  and 
worked  two  jobs.  His  story  is  utterly  and 
completely  familiar,  and  that's  a  good 
thing.  A  quarter-century  ago,  baby 
boomers  showed  very  little  interest  in  the 
trials  and  sacrifices  of  their  parents.  Now, 
as  parents  (and  even  grandparents)  them- 
selves, graying  boomers  cherish  and  cele- 
brate the  heroism  and  dedication  of  the 
G.I.  generation.  In  his  book,  Russert 
recalls  receiving  an  award  from  the  New 
York  State  chapter  of  the  American 
Legion  in  his  home  town  of  Buffalo.  He 
knew  precisely  who  really  deserved  the 
award.  He  told  the  audience:  "It  is  with 
enormous  pride,  the  utmost  respect,  and 
the  deepest  love,  that  I  present  this  award 
to. ..my  hero,  my  dad,  the  real  Tim 
Russert." 

A  little  too  sugary?  Perhaps,  but 
there's  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Tim 
Russert  the  Younger  meant  every  word. 

Terry  Golway 

Storytelling  at 
Its  Irish  Best 

The  Collected  Stories  of 
Benedict  Kiely 

By  Benedict  Kiely 

David  R.  Godine.  184p  $24.95 
ISBN  1561922481 

In  the  very  useful  Penguin  Book  of  Irish 
Fiction  (2000),  editor  Colm  Toibfn  ulti- 
mately selected  but  one  short  story  from 
the  prolific  Benedict  Kiely,  an  unenviable 
task  to  say  the  least.  Toibfn  chose  "Homes 
on  the  Mountain,"  a  modest-seeming  tale 
about  a  12 -year-old  boy  and  his  extended 
family,  two  reclusive  brothers  and  the 
plight  of  Irish  immigrants  who  make  it 
back  to  Ireland  only  to  be  dismissed  as 
"returned  Americans." 

Ultimately,  though,  it  could  also  be 
argued  that  "Homes  on  the  Mountain"  is 
simply  about  the  peculiar  power  of  song  in 


Ireland,  its  power  to  rouse  emotions  rang- 
ing from  sentimentality  to  rage.  In  this 
sense,  then,  "Homes  on  the  Mountain"  is 
indeed  representative  of  many  Kiely  sto- 
ries. They  have  the  deceptive  simplicity  of 
song,  even  as  they  explore  both  the  bright- 
est and  darkest  places  of  the  human — not 
just  the  Irish — soul. 

In  the  tide  story  to  his  earliest  collec- 
tion, "A  Journey  to  the  Streams"  (1963), 
Kiely's  narrator  reels  off  a  list  of  Irish  vil- 
lages, then  says:  "The  reiterated  music  of 
their  names  worked  on  him  like  a  charm." 
The  same  could  be  said  about  the  bulk  of 
Kiely's  work,  which  reflects  a  strong  desire 
to  balance  that  which  is  "good  and  bad, 
grave  and  gay,"  as  one  character  in  the 
story  "Wild  Rover  No  More"  comments 
(fittingly)  about  a  funeral  procession. 

For  American  readers  largely  unfamil- 
iar with  Kiely,  his  Collected  Stories  has  just 
recendy  been  published  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  hefty  collection  of  nearly 
50  stories,  from  a  writer  whose  work  spans 
nearly  five  decades.  The  stories  are  taken 
from  such  Kiely  collections  as  A  Journey  to 
the  Seven  Strea?ns,  A  Ball  of  Malt  &  Madame 
Butterfly  and  A  Letter  to  Peachtree.  This  edi- 
tion also  includes  Kiely's  widely  praised 


novella  about  Northern  Ireland,  Proxopera. 
Regrettably,  this  American  edition  does 
not  include  the  insightful  introduction  by 
the  novelist  Colum  McCann  that  accom- 
panied the  U.K.  edition. 

Nevertheless,  Kiely's  work  more  than 
stands  up  for  itself.  His  early  stories  have  a 
particularly  buoyant  feel.  Set  largely  in  and 
around  village  life  in  Ireland  (though  "Ten 
Pretty  Girls"  makes  a  memorable  trip  up 
to  Belfast),  they  are  populated  with  color- 
ful, eccentric  yet  poignant  characters. 

The  subject  matter  ranges  from 
romance  and  old  age  ("A  Bottle  of  Brown 
Sherry")  to  life  in  the  islands  and  isolated 
sea-front  towns  of  Ireland  ("The  Weavers 
at  the  Mill").  But  Kiely  consistently  offers 
unpredictable  turns  of  plot  and  prose. 
There  is  a  particularly  memorable  digres- 
sion in  one  story  about  five  brothers  who 
emigrated  to  Chicago  and  "made  a  fair  for- 
tune. At  least  four  of  them  did.  The  fifth 
was  murdered." 

Kiely  was  born  in  1919  in  County 
Tyrone.  He  pondered  the  priesthood  but 
instead  made  a  name  for  himself  as  a 
journalist  at  The  Irish  Press.  He  immedi- 
ately began  writing  fiction,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  some  in  Ireland,  who  thought 
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Father: 

Ready  for  a  sabbatical?  Not  enough  time? 

Then  consider  the  new  Sedes  Sapientiae  Sabbatical  for  Priests 
being  offered  by  The  American  College  of  Louvain  just  for  busy 
priests  like  yourself: 

~Ten  days  filled  with  in-depth  courses  in  theology  offered  by 
some  of  Louvain's  finest  professors. 

~Daily  liturgy  within  a  prayerful  and  wholesome  community 

~ Ample  opportunities  for  travel,  rest  and  recreation. 

-11-22  October  2004  or  7-20  November  2004  Sold  0ut 

Space  is  limited  to  twenty  participants; 
contact  us  now  for  more  information! 

The  American  College 

Louvain 

Naamsestraat  100 

B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium  \ 
ADMISSIONS®  ACL.  B  E 

Tel:  011  32  16  32  00  11  Fax:  011  32  16  32  00  12 


Return  to  Ministry 
with  Your  Whole  Heart 

A  residential  program  located  in  rural  Splendora,  Texas,  SHALOM 
CENTER  assists  clergy  and  religious  in  dealing  with  life  issues  such  as 
stress,  transition,  burnout,  relationships,  depression  and  addictions. 
The  staff  at  SHALOM  CENTER  respects  the  spiritual,  emotional, 
psychological  and  physical  dimensions  of  a  person  and  integrates  these 
in  a  program  of  renewal,  to  return  the  person  to  ministry  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  and  effectiveness.  Although  at  SHALOM  CENTER,  the 
woodland  setting  and  private  cottage  suites  lend  a  non-clinical  atmos- 
phere, we  do  provide  all  the  components  of  a  hospital  setting.  Residents 
are  given  time  to  explore  their  personal  issues  with  experienced 
professionals,  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  healing. 

Program  elements  include: 


Psychological  assessment 

Individual  and 
group  counseling 

Spiritual  direction 
Education  Seminars 
Expressive  arts,  Tai-Chi, 
massage 
Sabbatical 


ALOM 
CENTER 

A  Residential  Center 
for  Clergy  and  Religions 


Call  or  write: 

Sister  Gina  Marie  Iadanza,  MSC  or  Rev.  Joseph  Sidera,  CSC,  PhD 
13516  Morgan  Drive,  Splendora,  Texas  77372  •  281-399-0520 
FAX:  281-399-3366  •  On  the  WEB:  www.shalomcenterinc.org 


censorship  the  proper  way  to  deal  with 
him. 

Kiely's  early  novels  include  Land 
Without  Stars  (1946),  Call  for  a  Miracle 
(1948)  and  In  a  Harbour  Green  (1949). 
Kiely  ultimately  published  some  two 
dozen  books,  including  novels,  non-fic- 
tion and  memoirs.  A  Journey  to  the  Seven 
Streams  was  his  first  story  collection,  fol- 
lowed 10  years  later  by  A  Ball  of  Malt  & 
Madame  Butterfly,  whose  title  story  is  as 
memorable  as  the  title  itself.  Later  stories 
feel  slightly  more  subdued,  and  politics, 
present  in  the  earlier  works  (particularly 
his  novels),  begins  to  play  an  even  more 
prominent  role. 

Kiely  has  been  called  "Ireland's 
Balzac,"  and  with  his  rich  casts  of  charac- 
ters it  is  a  title  he  deserves.  His  stories, 
however,  are  not  what  one  would  call  pol- 
ished or  "well-crafted"  in  the  traditional 
Chekovian  sense.  McCann  was  onto  some- 
thing when  he  wrote  of  Kiely's  "vast  dis- 
cursiveness," adding  that  the  stories  are 
"lyrical,  allusional,  purposefully  digres- 
sive. 

Kiely's  stories  tend  to  be  filled  with 
long,  packed  sentences  and  have  the  quali- 
ty of  a  spun  yarn.  His  is  certainly  a  distinc- 
tive style,  but  it  is  one  that  sometimes 
demands  a  bit  from  the  reader,  particular- 
ly non-Irish  ones,  given  the  author's  soft 
spot  for  colloquialisms.  Those  willing  to 
do  the  work,  however,  will  be  glad  they 
did,  because  at  his  best,  Kiely  is  up  there 
with  the  20th-century's  top  short  story 
writers. 

Having  Kiely's  stories  in  chronological 
order  allows  the  reader  to  chart  his  evolu- 
tion. Later  stories  seem  more  languid,  cul- 
minating appropriately  with  Proxopera:  A 
Tale  of  Modern  Ireland,  his  1977  novella. 
The  story  involves  a  family,  headed  by  a 
retired  teacher,  taken  hostage  by  terror- 
ists. The  writing,  particularly  about  the 
natural  world,  is  lush  and  compelling. 
Some  of  the  dialogue  simply  feels  like  a 
debate  about  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  bul- 
let and  the  ballot. 

But  then  Kiely  unspools  an  exchange 
like  this,  reminding  you  how  good  he  is: 

"He  has  a  heart  condition." 

"Lady,  we  all  have  heart  conditions." 

If  that  is  true  (and  it  certainly  is),  then 
The  Collected  Stories  of  Benedict  Kiely  is  as 
good  and  thorough  a  reading  of  the  con- 
temporary Irish  heart  and  soul  as  you  are 
likely  to  come  by.  Tom  Deignan 
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Tryfon  Tolides 


TRYFON  TOLIDES  is  working  toward  an  M.F.A.  in  creative  writing  at  Syracuse  University  and  is  com- 
pleting his  first  book,  An  Almost  Pure  Empty  Walking. 
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Ready  for  a  sabbatical?  h 

Then  consider  the  new  Sedes  Sapientiae 
being  offered  by  The  American  College 
priests  like  yourself: 

~Ten  days  filled  with  in-depth  course 
some  of  Louvain's  finest  professors 

~Daily  liturgy  within  a  prayerful  and  • 

~  Ample  opportunities  for  travel,  rest  i 

-11-22  October  2004  or  7-20  Novemb 

Space  is  limited  to  twenty  participants; 
contact  us  now  for  more  information! 

The  American  College 

LOUVAIN 

Naamsestraat  100 

B-3000  Leuven,  Belgium 

ADMISSIONS@ACL.BE 

Tel:  011  32  16  32  00  11  Fax:  011  32  16  3 


Return  to  Ministr 
with  Your  Whole  1 

A  residential  program  located  in  rural  Splen 
CENTER  assists  clergy  and  religious  in  dea 
stress,  transition,  burnout,  relationships,  dej 
The  staff  at  SHALOM  CENTER  respects  th< 
psychological  and  physical  dimensions  of  a 
in  a  program  of  renewal,  to  return  the  perso 
enthusiasm  and  effectiveness.  Although  at  5 
woodland  setting  and  private  cottage  suites 
phere,  we  do  provide  all  the  components  of 
are  given  time  to  explore  their  personal  issu 
professionals,  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and 

Program  elements  include: 

■  Psychological  assessment 

■  Individual  and 
group  counseling 

■  Spiritual  direction 

■  Education  Seminars 

■  Expressive  arts,  Tai-Chi, 
massage 

■  Sabbatical 
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"He  has  a  heart  condition." 

"Lady,  we  all  have  heart  conditions." 

If  that  is  true  (and  it  certainly  is),  then 
The  Collected  Stories  of  Benedict  Kiely  is  as 
good  and  thorough  a  reading  of  the  con- 
temporary Irish  heart  and  soul  as  you  are 
likely  to  come  by.  Tom  Deignan 
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THE  EDITORS  OF  AMERICA  ARE  PLEASED  TO  PRESENT  THE  WINNER  OF 
THE  2004  FOLEY  POETRY  AWARD,  GIVEN  IN  HONOR  OF  WILLIAM  T.  FOLEY,  M.D. 


The  Mouse  and  the  Human 

The  mouse  doesn't  really  bother  anyone.  It  doesn't 

go  around  holding  up  banks  or  shooting  people 

in  the  face  or  locking  them  up  in  dank  jail  cells 

and  sticking  electric  prods  to  their  genitals.  It  doesn't 

build  jet  fighters  and  bomb  our  cities  in  the  name 

of  peace  in  the  middle  of  the  night  while  we  are  sleeping. 

It  doesn't  plant  toy  mines  to  blow  our  children's  arms  off. 

All  the  mouse  wants  is  to  share  with  us  some  shelter, 

food,  even  the  warmth  of  its  nervous  body.  Yet  we  plug  up 

the  cupboards  so  it  can't  eat,  and  we  chase  it  around 

the  living  room  with  a  broom  and  remove  all  the  chairs 

till  it  has  nowhere  to  hide;  then  we  club  it  to  death 

as  it  squeals.  Or  we  set  up  traps  with  something  it  likes 

to  lure  it  into  strangulation  and  burst  its  eyes  out 

of  its  head.  And  against  what?  A  few  light  scratchings 

heard  in  the  ceiling  once  in  a  while  keeping  us  company 

at  night?  Two  or  three  crumbs  of  bread  taken  from 

the  kitchen  floor?  And  after  the  mouse,  there  are  the  ants 

to  be  poisoned,  the  bees  to  be  gassed  and  burned. 

Later,  the  dandelions  to  be  choked  by  spraying.  And  after 

that,  after  that,  there  must  be  something  after  that. 

Tryfon  Tolides 


TRYFON  TOLIDES  is  working  toward  an  M.F.A.  in  creative  writing  at  Syracuse  University  and  is  com- 
pleting his  first  book,  An  Almost  Pure  Empty  Walking. 
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Classifieds 

Books 

EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more 
information,   visit   America's    home  page: 

www.americamagazine.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/  Amazonmusic.cfm#composers. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  tor  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  IRELAND,  CELTIC  SPIRITUALITY. 

Thomas  E.  Clark,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre, 
R.J.M.,  Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Aug.  18-29,  2004: 
$2,295.  For  flyer  and  registration:  Bethany 
Retreat  House,  202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930;  Ph:  (845)  928- 
2213;  E-mail:  bethaityTetreat@frontiernet.net. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTER,  CHEVERUS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Pordand,  Maine.  The  principal  areas  of  responsi- 
bility are:  liturgies  (approximately  eight  per  year), 
services  (Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Holy  Week), 
retreats  (student  retreats,  including  Kairos 
retreats,  faculty  retreats,  Ignarian  awareness  pro- 
grams for  faculty),  classroom  teaching  (two  or 
three  sections  of  theology). 

Requirements:  a  minimum  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  theology;  a  master's  degree  is  a  plus; 


experience  in  organizing  and  running  retreats; 
classroom  teaching  experience  is  desirable.  The 
Campus  Minister  may  be  a  religious  or  a  layper- 
son. Applicants  should  submit  a  transcript,  cover 
letter  and  three  letters  of  reference  to:  John  H.  R. 
Mullen,  Principal,  Cheverus  High  School,  267 
Ocean  Avenue,  Portland,  ME  04103;  Ph:  (207) 
774-6238.  Deadline:  June  21,  2004,  Cheverus 
High  School  is  a  Jesuit  Catholic  college  prepara- 
tory school. 

DIRECTOR  OF  ADULT  SPIRITUALITY  AND  EVAN- 
GELIZATION, DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY, 
AND  DIRECTOR  OF  CATECHETICAL  FORMATION. 

The  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.H.,  has  opened  a 
search  for  three  newly  created  diocesan  leadership 
positions.  These  directors  will  work  with  the 
Executive  Director  for  the  Education  and 
Formation  of  die  Laity  to  assist  the  bishop,  pas- 
tors and  Catholic  school  principals  in  key  aspects 
of  parish  and  Catholic  school  life. 

The  Director  of  Adult  Spirituality  and 
Evangelization  is  responsible  for  the  ongoing 
development  and  support  of  programs  and  ser- 
vices for  adult  spirituality  and  evangelization  in 
parishes,  Catholic  schools  and  campus  ministries. 
These  programs  will  be  oriented  toward  families 
and  singles,  especially  young  adults  and  seniors. 
Required:  master's  degree  or  equivalent  in  theol- 
ogy or  related  field,  plus  4-7  years  of  related  expe- 
rience in  adult  spirituality  and  evangelization, 
with  program  development  experience. 

The  Director  of  Youth  Ministry  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  ongoing  development  and  support  of 
programs  and  services  for  parish  youth  ministry 
and  campus  ministers  in  three  diocesan  Catholic 
high  schools.  Required:  master's  degree  in  youth 
ministry,  theology,  pastoral  studies  or  related 
field,  minimum  of  three  years'  experience  as  a  full- 
time  paid  parish  coordinator  of  youth  ministry. 

The  Director  of  Catechetical  Formation  is 
responsible  for  the  ongoing  development  and  sup- 
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port  of  programs  and  services  for  parish  religious 
education,  grades  1-12  and  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion in  the  Catholic  schools.  Required:  master's 
degree  or  equivalent  in  theology  (preference  for 
sacramental),  religious  education  or  related  field, 
plus  4-7  years  of  related  experience  in  catechetical 
formation. 

All  positions  require  strong  skills  in  commu- 
nications, collaboration  with  pastors,  catechetical 
leaders,  youth  ministers,  Catholic  school  princi- 
pals and  others  in  pastoral  ministry,  as  well  as  the 
facilitation  of  cooperation  among  parishes  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  diocese.  Candidates  should  also 
be  active  participants  in  the  life  of  their  local 
parish  and  be  willing  to  work  a  flexible  schedule 
involving  travel  throughout  the  diocese. 

The  National  Association  of  Church 
Personnel  Administration  (N.A.C.P.A.)  is  coordi- 
nating the  search.  Qualified  candidates  should 
forward  their  resumes  and  salary  requirements  by 
July  1,  2004,  to:  N.A.C.P.A.,  Executive  Search 
Process,  100  East  Eighth  Street,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45202-2129.  Responses  may  be  sent  by  fax  to: 
(513)  421-3085  or  by  e-mail  to: 
abyrnes@nacpa.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  Loyola 
School,  a  coed  Jesuit  independent  high  school  of 
210  students  located  in  Manhattan,  seeks  a 
dynamic  and  enthusiastic  Director  of  Campus 
Mnistry  to  foster  the  school's  faith  community. 
The  chaplain  will  plan  and  direct  the  school's 
retreat  program,  including  the  Kairos  retreat,  will 
teach  theology  and  participate  as  a  member  of  the 
school's  theology  department,  will  plan  school's 
liturgies  and  services,  will  promote  and  encourage 
other  prayer  experiences  in  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  school  community,  will  participate  on  the 
school's  student  life  team,  and  will  work  with  the 
Christian  Service  Director  to  help  the  school 
community  grow  in  its  awareness  of  the  connec- 
tions of  faith  and  justice.  A  minimum  of  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  theology/religious  studies,  experi- 
ence working  with  teenagers,  experience  and/or 
interest  in  Ignatian  spirituality  and  the  ability  to 
collaborate  are  required.  Job  begins  Aug.  30, 
2004.  Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  To 
apply,  contact:  Steve  Katsouros,  S.J.,  Loyola 
School,  980  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10028; 
e-mail:  skatsouros@loyola-nyc.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC,  Church  of 
St.  Pius  X,  Rochester,  Minn.  Full-time  position 
for  Catholic  parish  of  1,450  families. 
Responsibilities  include  coordinating  music  for 
five  weekend  Masses,  directing  two  adult  choirs 
and  one  children's  choir,  overseeing  preparation 
of  all  parish  liturgies,  recruiting  and  training  litur- 
gical ministers.  Seeking  candidate  with  strong 
keyboard  skills  and  experience  in  Roman  Catholic 
liturgy.  Degree  in  liturgy/music  preferred. 
Competitive  salary  plus  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
Denise  DeRienzo,  Administrator,  Church  of  St. 
Pius  X,  13 15  12th  Avenue,  NW,  Rochester,  MN 
55901;  Ph:  (507)  288-8238. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC— Perm  State 
University,  Catholic  Campus  Ministry.  Full-time, 
year-round  position.  Works  closely  with  director 
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of  team  to  plan  and  execute  worship.  Student  pop- 
ulation 42,000;  Catholic  12,000,  plus  resident  uni- 
versity families.  Requirements:  advanced  degree 
in  (liturgical)  music  or  the  equivalent  preferred, 
with  leadership  and  performance  background  and 
keyboard  and  organ  competence;  experience  with 
and  commitment  to  Catholic  Vatican  II  liturgy; 
varied  musical  interest  and  competence;  sensitivi- 
ty to  diversity,  gender,  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
issues;  excellent  collaborative  and  communicative 
skills  and  responsibility  to  the  team. 
Responsibilities:  plan  with  the  director  weekend, 
holy  day,  and  special  Masses;  as  well  as  Holy 
Week,  reconciliation,  memorial  and  seasonal  ser- 
vices; introduce  traditional  and  current  quality 
Catholic/Christian  music;  conduct  rehearsals; 
play  (and  sing)  at  weekend  liturgies;  coordinate 
and  train  cantors;  oversee  composition,  copy  and 
distribution  of  worship  aid  with  staff  assistants; 
attend  weekly  staff  meeting.  Start  date:  July  1. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  letter  of 
introduction  along  with  c.v.  and  three  letters  of 
reference  with  current  phone  numbers  by  June  30 
to:  Stephen  Honeygosky,  O.S.B.,  Director  of 
Perm  State  Catholic  Campus  Ministry,  205  B 
Pasquerilla  Spiritual  Center,  Penn  State 
University,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC.  Active,  involved,  enthusias-  j 
tic,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  parishes  in  the  j 
Southeast  of  1,600+  households,  between  ocean 
resort  of  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C.,  and  historic 
Savannah,  Ga.,  seeks  full-time  Director  of  Music,  j 
Applicant  should  be  comfortable  with  variety  of  i 
styles  of  traditional  and  contemporary  liturgical 
music,  have  experience  in  choral  direction  (adults 
and  youth)  and  cantor  leadership  and  be  proficient 
in  organ  and  piano.  Competitive  salary,  benefits 
and  no  snow.  Contact:  Rev.  Gregory  West,  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great  Church,  333  Fording  Island 
Road,  Bluffton,  SC  29909;  e-mail:  bluffton- 
priest@aol.com;  Fax:  (843)  757-4335;  Web  site: 
www.saintgregory.net. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Education  and  Formation 
of  the  Laity.  The  Diocese  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
has  opened  a  search  for  the  newly  created  position 
of  Executive  Director  for  Education  and 
Formation  of  the  Laity,  reporting  to  the  Cabinet 
Secretary  for  Education  and  Formation.  The 
Director  will  be  responsible  for  the  development 
and  ongoing  evaluation  of  programs  and  services 
in  support  of  the  education  and  formation  of  the 
laity,  including  the  finalization  of  an  integrated 
diocesan  program  for  lay  formation.  The  Director 
will  also  supervise  and  direct  up  to  three  other 
ministerial  professionals,  who  will  be  responsible 
for  developing  programs  and  services  for  adult 
spirituality  and  education,  youth  ministries  in 
parishes  and  Catholic  schools,  as  well  as  catechet- 
ical and  sacramental  formation  for  adults,  young 
adults  and  children.  This  new  position  will  offer 
exciting  challenges  for  a  person  interested  in  con- 
tributing to  diocesan  ministry  focused  on  building 
vibrant  parishes  and  Catholic  schools. 

Required:  master's  degree  in  theology  (pref- 
erence for  sacramental),  religious  education  or 
related  field  of  ministry,  7  to  9  years  of  related 


Building  Homes,  Wealth  and  Dreams 

•  Primary,  Vacation  and  Investment  Properties 

•  Nationwide  lending  capabilities  for  purchase,  refinance  and  relocation 

•  Residential  lending  to  $3  million  dollars 

Ask  about  our  Sharing  Advantage  Program®! 
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Richard  J.  DeFelice 

Greenville,  DE 
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pastoral/academic  or  catechetical  administration 
with  a  minimum  of  five  years'  supervisory  expe- 
rience, active  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
church  and  willingness  to  work  a  flexible  sched- 
ule involving  travel  throughout  the  diocese. 

The  National  Association  of  Church 
Personnel  Administrators  (N.A.C.P.A.)  is  coor- 
dinating the  search.  Qualified  candidates  should 
forward  their  resumes  and  salary  requirements 
by  June  17,  2004,  to:  N.A.C.P.A.,  Executive 
Search,  100  East  Eighth  Street,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45202-2129.  Responses  may  be  sent  by  fax  to: 
(513)  421-3085  or  'by  e-mail  to: 
abyrnes@nacpa.org. 

THE  GLENMARY  HOME  MISSI0NERS  seek  an 
experienced  Ph.D.  in  sociology  or  related  social 
science  to  direct  the  Glenmary  Research  Center 
(Nashville,  Tenn.).  The  center  focuses  on 
applied  research  related  to  social,  cultural  and 
religious  life  in  the  rural  United  States,  particu- 
larly the  South,  with  emphasis  on  parish,  com- 
munity and  region.  The  position  requires  the 
ability  to  design  and  conduct  studies  using  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  research  skills,  with  G.I.S. 
skills  a  definite  plus.  Also  required  are  strong 
leadership  and  administrative  skills,  ability  to 
communicate  with  a  wide  variety  of  Catholic  and 
ecumenical  lay  and  professional  audiences  and  to 
supervise  a  small  staff.  The  director  must  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  with  knowledge  of,  or  willing- 
ness to  learn  about,  Glenmary-  and  its  missions. 
Salary  is  competitive,  with  an  excellent  fringe 
benefit  package.  Search  begins  immediately  and 
continues  until  the  position  is  filled.  Those  with 
a  master's  degree  and  a  minimum  of  five  years' 
experience  in  a  similar  research  center  may  be 
considered.  Further  information  about 
Glenmary,  the  G.R.C.  or  the  position  can  be 
found  at  www.glenmary.org.  Please  submit  vita 
(or  resume)  to:  Search  Committee,  Glenmary 
Research  Center,  1312  Fifth  Avenue  North, 
Nashville,  TN  37208;  or  send  documents  by  e- 
mail  as  MS-Word  attachments  to:  grc@glen- 
maty.org;  or  by  Fax  to  (615)  251-1472. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTOR.  Toledo-based  Central 
American  Ministries  needs  full-time  guide  for  stu- 
dent/adult trips  to  Guatemala.  Contact:  bpel- 
cin@sjjtitans.org. 
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COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with  farm- 
ers, students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families;  www.palsol- 
idariu.org. 
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Letters 


At  the  Bedside 

In  "Must  We  Preserve  Life?"  (4/19), 
Ronald  Hamel  and  Michael  Panicola 
present  a  forthright  and  cogent  summa- 
tion of  the  church's  traditional  teaching 
on  nutrition  and  hydration,  drawing  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subtle,  and  now 
not-so-subde,  attempts  of  some  to 
restrict  this  teaching  narrowly  during  the 
last  20  years. 

Must  we  preserve  life?  Each  human 
life  is  sacred,  given  dignity  by  the 
Creator's  hand,  and  therefore  always  and 
everywhere  to  be  preserved  as  unique 
and  precious. 

Central  to  this  dignity,  however,  is 
the  belief  that  the  same  Creator's  hand 
will  raise  up  this  mortal  body  to  new  and 
eternal  life.  Human  life  therefore  is 
understood  in  the  continuum  of  life  here 
and  life  hereafter.  This  then  becomes  the 
primary  context  for  our  ethical  analysis 
and  the  implications  for  care  of  the  sick 
and  dying. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  heal- 
ing process  ends  and  the  dying  process 
begins.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  clear 
line  of  demarcation  for  this.  But  there 
is — with  best  medical  judgment,  in  con- 
sultation with  a  team  of  holistic  health 
care  providers  and  with  respect  for  the 
patient's  wishes — a  way  of  determining 
when  this  shift  appears  to  be  happening, 
and  then  of  appropriately  responding 
with  care  by  either  "natural"  or  "artifi- 
cial" means. 

Artificial  nutrition  support,  whether 
by  means  of  intravenous  catheters  or  by 
feeding  tubes  into  the  gastrointestinal 
tract,  is  a  medical  therapy.  The  therapy 
has  greatly  evolved  over  the  last  40  years 
and  continues  to  evolve  today.  But  make 
no  mistake,  the  physical  placement  and 
maintenance  of  such  devices,  and  the 
provision  of  refined  nutrients,  requires  a 
high  level  of  clinical  skill  in  order  to  ini- 
tiate this  therapy  safely  and  avoid  harm 
to  the  patient.  The  choice  of  which 
approach  is  taken  is  based  on  the  route 
of  administration  that  will  mostly  like  be 
assimilated,  irrespective  of  the  patient's 
condition. 

The  decision  to  initiate  and/or  with- 
draw nutrition  support  is  a  difficult  deci- 
sion, but  should  be  guided  by  prognosis. 
Patients  with  a  prognosis  for  survival  of 


less  than  three  months,  for  example, 
might  benefit  from  a  nutrition  support 
intervention  that  provides  limited  quan- 
tities of  nutrients,  with  a  principal 
emphasis  on  maintaining  fluid  and  elec- 
trolyte (sodium,  potassium,  etc.)  balance. 
For  other  patients  with  a  somewhat 
longer  or  uncertain  prognosis,  but 
nonetheless  an  ultimate  terminal  out- 
come, the  same  approach  may  be  consid- 
ered. Alternatively,  consideration  may  be 
given  to  complete  nutritional  support  in 
this  setting,  when  the  shift  from  a  heal- 
ing to  dying  process  is  not  certain.  The 
decision  to  intervene  is  not  diagnosis- 
specific,  but  rather  prognosis-specific, 
and  offered  in  a  manner  that  preserves 
the  dignity  and  comfort  of  the  patient 
and  significant  others.  Initiating  nutri- 
tion support  may  occur  prior  to  the  final 
prognosis,  but  should  not  preclude  its 
subsequent  withdrawal. 

Both  of  us,  a  clinical  researcher  and 
a  chaplain,  stand  on  the  side  of  the  bed 
holding  not  only  the  technology  to 
assist  in  the  healing  or  dying,  but  also 
the  hand  of  the  one  we  are  helping  in 
their  healing  or  dying.  Both  of  us  are 
concerned  with  the  physical  and  spiri- 
tual sustenance  the  person  needs  either 
to  gain  strength  toward  healing  or  to 
provide  comfort  in  dying. 

When  we  are  in  a  healing  process, 
nutrition  and  hydration  can  be  physi- 
cally administered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strengthen  the  person  toward  recovery. 
Similarly,  out  of  our  sacramental  tradi- 
tion, we  administer  the  Eucharist  as 
food  to  strengthen  the  person  and  for- 
tify him  or  her  spiritually  in  the  jour- 
ney toward  healing. 

But  when  we  are  in  the  dying  pro- 
cess, nutrition  and  hydration,  whether 
administered  artificially  or  in  the  normal 
course  of  attentive  care,  is  offered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  comfort  to  the 
person — a  different  kind  of  care — in  the 
last  part  of  their  journey.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  administer  the  Eucharist  as  the 
"last  sacrament,"  known  as  viaticum — 
likewise  a  different  kind  of  care:  food  for 
the  journey  to  the  life  hereafter. 

Prior  to  the  technological  advances 
that  have  proved  to  be  both  benefit  and 
burden,  human  beings  in  the  home  set- 
ting naturally  followed  the  process  of 


caring  and  being  cared  for,  in  being 
nurtured  back  to  health  or  being  nur- 
tured through  their  dying.  As  history 
shows,  there  were  always  ethical  con- 
cerns. But  it  seems  there  was  a  funda- 
mental respect  for  the  difference 
between  the  healing  process  and  the 
dying  process.  Food  and  water  were 
given  and  received  in  both  instances, 
but  always  with  care — and  with  the 
appropriate  means. 

David  F.  Driscoll 
Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine 
Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  J.  Driscoll 
National  Association  of  Catholic  Chaplains 
Milwaukee,  Wis 

Far  Ahead 

After  reading  the  article  by  Kevin 
O'Brien,  S.J.,  about  Karl  Rahner  (5/3),  I 
am  struck  by  how  similar  Rahner's 
problems  with  the  powers-that-be  were 
to  those  of  another  great  Jesuit  mind, 
Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  True,  the 
institutional  church  struggled  just  to 
survive  in  the  Europe  of  the  1930's.  But 
these  two  brilliant,  intuitive  thinkers 
just  might  have  been  too  far  ahead  of 
the  curve  for  mainstream  thought  to 
comprehend,  much  less  be  comfortable 
embracing  their  ideas. 

Bill  Ivory 
Kensington,  Md. 

Modern  Spirituality 

This  is  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
for  America's  article  by  Kevin  O'Brien, 
S.J.,  "Thursdays  With  Karl  Rahner."  It 
is  a  beautiful  summary  of  modern  spiri- 
tuality. 

Joseph  M.  Carter 
Houston,  Tex. 

Why  Now? 

Your  editorial  "A  Bad  Bet"  and  the  arti- 
cle "An  Occupational  Hazard"  (5/3),  on 
the  Israel-Palestine  situation,  are 
thought-provoking  and  disturbing. 
How  can  anyone  really  believe  that  we 
are  hated  across  the  Arab  world  because 
we  love  freedom?  We  have  been  free 
for  over  200  years  without  incurring 
hatred.  So  why  now? 

I  agree  with  our  support  of  Israel  in 
general,  but  unconditional  support  is 
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The  Word 


All  You  Can  Eat! 

Most  Precious  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  (C),  June  13,  2004 

Readings:  Gn  14:18-20:  Ps  110:1-4;  1  Cor  11:23-26;  Lk  9:llb-17 

"This  is  my  body.  This. ..my  blood"  (1  Cm- 11:24,  25) 


THIS  FEAST  COMBINES  two 
previously  separate  celebra- 
tions. Originally,  each  feast 
concentrated  on  one  aspect  of 
the  awesome  mystery  of  the  Eucharist, 
Christ's  body  or  his  blood.  Joined  with 
each  other,  they  bring  together  the  depth 
and  richness  of  this  theology.  Looking 
first  at  important  themes  of  each  individu- 
al aspect  will  help  us  to  appreciate  the 
richness  of  what  is  now  one  feast. 

The  body.  Before  we  realized  that 
overindulgence  in  food  would  produce  a 
national  epidemic  of  obesity,  many  people 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


flocked  to  restaraunts  that  advertised,  "All 
you  can  eat!"  The  line  between  "eat  to 
live"  and  "live  to  eat"  seems  to  have 
become  blurred.  We  are  now  paying  dear- 
ly to  take  off  what  we  have  put  on. 

The  feast  we  celebrate  today  puts  a 
very  different  spin  on  that  phrase  "All  you 
can  eat!"  Both  Melchizedek  himself  and 
the  character  of  his  offering  prefigure 
Jesus.  In  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  diis  mys- 
terious king-priest  offered  bread  and  wine, 
the  staples  of  life.  The  never-ending  sup- 
ply of  bread  with  which  Jesus  fed  the  mul- 
titude prefigured  his  own  body,  the  conse- 
crated bread  that  sustains  us  until  he 
comes  again.  Today  Jesus  feeds  us  with 
bread  that  is  more  than  mere  bread,  and  in 
his  own  prodigality  he  continues  to  invite 


us  to  eat  all  that  we  need  to  be  satisfied. 

The  blood.  It  has  been  two  years  now 
since  a  man  entered  Conception  Abbey,  a 
monastery  located  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
Missouri  countryside.  He  shot  four 
monks,  killing  two  of  them  before  he  took 
his  own  life.  No  one  has  yet  discovered 
why  he  did  this.  However,  true  to  the 
paschal  mystery  to  which  the  monks  com- 
mit themselves,  new  life  has  sprung  from 
this  tragically  spilled  blood. 

The  ancients  believed  that  life  was  in 
the  blood.  Since  all  life  conies  from  and 
remains  in  the  hands  of  God,  lifeblood 
itself  is  God's  to  give  or  to  take  away. 
The  only  time  one  was  invited  to  spill 
blood  was  for  the  offering  of  a  substitu- 
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quite  another  matter.  Why  do  we  sup- 
port Israel  unconditionally  and  allow  it 
to  treat  the  Palestinians  so  inhumanely? 
Suicide  bombing,  which  we  all  con- 
demn, would  not  be  so  devastatingly 
effective  against  the  Israelis  had  not  the 
Palestinians  been  forced,  or  strongly 
encouraged,  to  leave  their  former  homes 
and  property  in  Israel.  Have  we  asked 
enemy  combatants  and  detainees  why 
they  are  bent  on  our  destruction?  If  no, 
why  not;  if  yes,  what  are  the  answers?  As 
you  indicate  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
editorial,  "The  struggle  for  peace  must 
move  once  more  to  the  terrain  of  the 
open  society,"  not  be  left  to  politicians 
pressured  by  well-organized  and  gener- 
ously financed  lobbyists. 

Martin  G.  Kinnavy 
Warren,  Ohio 

Lesser  Evil 

1  think  that  John  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  express- 
es very  well  the  dilemma  that  many  of  us 
feel  in  "Voting  Conscience"  (5/17):  how 


to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I  appreci- 
ated his  putting  this  into  print. 

William  Behringer,  S.M. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Wry  Editors 

A  thank-you  to  the  wry  editors  of  my 
favorite  periodical  for  the  double  wham- 
my  represented  by  the  two  provocative 
pieces,  "Paying  the  Piper,"  by  Christo- 
pher R.  Cocozza,  and  "Practicing  What 
We  Teach,"  by  Matthew  J.  Barrett 
(3/29).  We  hope  they  find  their  way  to 
both  the  desk  and  the  conscience  of  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  hierarchy. 

Jerry  Peters 
Lakewood,  Colo. 

What  Comes  First? 

The  review  "Sightings.  Signs  and 
Wonders"  (5/17)  caused  me  to  reflect. 
One  writer  meets  and  interviews  a  host  of 
authorities  personally  and  in  depth,  digs 
deep  into  the  history  of  the  matters  in 
question,  and  relays  with  honesty  and  grit 


his  own  personal  conversion.  Another 
writer  sits  in  an  ivory  tower,  reads  and 
writes.  And  which  one  gets  praised  for  the 
excellence  of  her  work? 

I  have  read  The  Miracle  Detective  but 
not  yet  the  other  work  reviewed  here.  One 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  reviewer's  ani- 
mosity to  Randall  Sullivan's  moving  work 
has  to  do  with  the  modern  contempt  for 
anything  smacking  of  the  supernatural. 
Yet  what  Mr.  Sullivan  confronts  is  scrupu- 
lously researched  and  in  the  end  remains 
at  best  only  partially  explainable.  Christ  in 
the  Gospels  inhabited  a  world  of  angels 
and  demons.  So  do  we.  The  church  makes 
this  clear  in  authoritative  documents  like 
the  catechism.  It  also,  as  Mr.  Sullivan  doc- 
uments, exercises  great  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion in  dealing  with  the  allegedly 
miraculous.  In  the  Gospels,  one  sees  a 
chicken-or-egg  tension:  what  comes  first, 
the  miracle  or  the  faith?  The  church  con- 
tinues to  live  with  these  questions. 

Jay  Dunlap 
Hamden,  Conn. 
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tionary  sacrifice.  The  blood  of  the  sacri- 
ficed animal  became  a  substitute  for 
human  lifeblood,  an  act  that  symbolized 
the  offering  of  the  life  force  within 
humans.  Corresponding  to  this  practice, 
Jesus  offered  his  own  lifeblood  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  lifeblood  of  us  all.  His 
blood  sealed  the  covenant  made  between 
God  and  humankind  (1  Cor  11:25)  and 


brought  new  life  to  the  world. 

On  this  feast,  we  celebrate  our 
covenant  with  God  established  through 
the  shedding  of  Jesus'  blood,  and  through 
his  eagerness  to  feed  us  with  the  only 
bread  that  will  satisfy  our  hunger.  We 
renew  this  covenant  by  participating  in  the 
banquet  of  his  body  and  blood,  a  banquet 
that,  through  his  death,  gives  us  life. 


What's  My  Line? 

Twelfth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  June  20,  2004 

Readings:  Zee  12:10-11;  13:1;  Ps  63:2-6,  8-9;  Gal  3:26-29;  Lk  9:18-24 


"Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?  (Lk  9:20) 

ON  THE  OLD  QUIZ  SHOW 
"What's  My  Line?"  a  panel 
of  celebrities  tried  to  discov- 
er the  occupation  of  a  con- 
testant, who  was  required  to  answer  their 
questions  honestly  but  without  revealing 
any  pertinent  clues.  The  contestant  won 
if  the  panel  failed.  In  today's  Gospel 
Jesus  asks  that  same  question:  What's  my 
line? — "Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?"  The 
difference,  a  significant  one,  is  that  Jesus 
really  wanted  the  people  to  discover  who 
he  was,  and  he  provided  clues  that 
should  have  revealed  his  identity. 

Zechariah  called  attention  to  the 
house  of  David,  the  line  of  Jesus'  ances- 
try. We  know  that  on  many  occasions 
Jesus  was  identified  as  the  son  of  David. 
Those  who  mistook  Jesus  for  John  the 
Baptist,  Elijah  or  one  of  the  other 
prophets  were  correct  in  recognizing  his 
religious  nature.  Still,  their  perception  of 
him  fell  far  short.  It  was  Peter  who  cried 
out  in  the  name  of  the  other  disciples, 
"You  are  the  Christ  of  God."  But  even 
this  answer  was  unclear.  Since  Christ 
means  anointed  one,  was  Peter  thinking 
of  a  political  son  of  David,  an  anointed 
king  who  would  restore  the  independent 
nation  of  Israel?  Or  did  he  have  an 
anointed  priest  in  mind,  a  cultic  leader 
after  the  model  of  Aaron?  Jesus  never 
denied  that  he  was  the  anointed  one.  But 
according  to  which  tradition  was  this  to 
be  understood? 

Actually,  it  was  according  to  neither 
of  the  more  popular  traditions.  Instead, 
Jesus  referred  to  himself  as  the  Son  of 


Man,  the  mysterious  individual  who 
appeared  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  (see  Dn 
7:13).  But  to  this  majestic  image  Jesus 
adds  a  disturbing  element — he  will  suf- 
fer, be  rejected  and  be  killed.  Such  a  fate 
corresponds  to  Zechariah's  vision  of  the 
one  who  is  pierced. 

This  slight  but  significant  modifica- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Man  tradition  does  not 
suggest  that  it  was  initially  wrong  or  is 
now  irrelevant.  On  the  contrary.  We 
reinterpret  and  reshape  theology  that  is 
too  significant  to  be  lost.  This  is  precise- 
ly what  Jesus  did.  He  brought  two  tradi- 
tions together  and  gave  both  of  them 
new  creative  force. 

The  way  we  understand  Jesus  influ- 
ences the  way  we  live  our  lives.  If  we 
consider  him  merely  a  holy  figure  from 
the  past,  we  might  respect  him  for  his 
virtue  and  commitment  and  pay  him 
homage  from  afar.  If  we  believe,  howev- 
er, that  he  is  God's  anointed  one  sent  to 
save  us  from  the  evil  that  might  destroy 
our  lives,  we  will  follow  him  regardless 
of  the  price  our  loyalty  may  exact. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Reflect  on  your  own  participation  in 
the  Eucharist.  Spend  some  time 
thanking  God  for  this  bountiful  ban- 
quet. 

•  In  what  ways  has  the  Eucharist 
brought  forth  new  life  in  you? 

•  What  role  does  Jesus  play  in  your 
life?  What  might  this  require  of  you? 
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Of  Many  Things 


DULCE  ET  DECORUM  EST  pro 
patria  mori.  "It  is  a  beautiful 
honor  to  die  for  one's  coun- 
try." In  this  famous  line,  the 
Roman  poet  Horace  gave  lasting 
expression  to  an  ideal  of  republican 
virtue  inherited  from  an  age  when  citi- 
zen soldiers  defended  their  homeland 
against  its  enemies.  Even  Horace  was 
harking  back  to  a  time  before  great 
generals,  like  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
made  Rome  their  plaything  and 
Augustus  turned  the  republic  into  an 
empire. 

In  die  midst  of  the  Great  War,  the 
soldier-poet  Wilfred  Owen  gave 
Horace's  line  a  subversive  new  mean- 
ing. In  a  poem  that  depicts  the  hideous 
savagery  of  a  gas  attack,  Owen  offered 
his  judgment  about  the  glories  of  war. 
They  are  "The  old  Lie:  Duke  et  decoium 
est/  pro  patria  mori"  he  wrote,  hi  World 
War  I  the  beasdy  reality  of  trench  war- 
fare undid  noble  sentiments  of  heroic 
death.  For  my  own  generation,  Owen's 
wartime  nightmare  came  home  in 
Vietnam.  War's  reality  was  seen  in  daily 
body  counts,  in  vivid  photos  of 
napalmed  children  and  suspected  Viet 
Cong  assassinated  on  the  street,  and 
especially  in  film  clips  of  coffins  being 
received  home  with  honor. 

When  after  9/1 1,  The  New  York 
Times  published  short  obituaries  of 
those  who  had  died  in  the  attack  on  the 
World  Trade  Center's  twin  towers,  I 
would  read  them  each  day  as  an  act  of 
devotion.  Now  at  the  end  of  the  PBS 
"Newshour,"  when  the  photos  and 
names  of  the  fallen  are  displayed,  I  fall 
silent,  pause  in  my  multitasking,  give 
the  display  reverential  attention  and 
mourn  for  the  loss  of  men  and  women  I 
have  never  known. 

So  when  I  learned  this  month  of  the 
Pentagon's  dismissal  of  a  photographer 
for  distributing  photos  of  flag-draped 
coffins  and  the  Sinclair  Broadcasting 
Group's  refusal  to  carry  Ted  Koppel's 
"Nighdine"  broadcast  remembering  all 
the  U.  S.  war  dead,  I  was  annoyed. 
Now,  as  I  write,  I  am  angry.  I  felt  that 
the  authors  and  advocates  of  the  war  in 
Iraq  had  sought  to  deprive  the  nation 
and  myself  of  our  right  to  mourn  the 
fallen.  They  had  attempted  to  prevent 
us  from  fulfilling  our  duty  to  honor 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  in  this 


tragic  war.  There  is  something  perverse 
in  asking  young  people  to  be  ready  to 
die  for  their  country  and  then  declaring 
their  obsequies  private,  family  matters. 
A  fundamental  bond  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  military  has  been  severed. 

In  Britain,  the  dead  return  home  to 
military  honors.  Last  summer  the  royal 
family,  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair  and 
the  families  of  the  deceased  joined  in  a 
national  service  of  mourning  at  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedral  for  the  United 
Kingdom's  war  dead.  In  the  United 
States,  President  George  W.  Bush  and 
Secretaiy  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld 
have  yet  to  attend  a  funeral,  greet  the 
remrning  coffins  at  Dover  Air  Force 
Base  or  join  in  any  memorial  service. 
This  icy,  though  studied,  indifference  is 
more  corrosive  of  genuine  patriotism 
than  any  public  dissent  over  the  war. 
Like  the  devolution  of  the  Roman 
legions  into  the  tools  of  ambitious  gen- 
erals, unhonored  death  turns  the  mili- 
tary from  citizen  soldiers  into  poorly 
paid  private  contractors  to  the  patrons 
of  war. 

This  Memorial  Day  let  us  remem- 
ber the  Americans  killed  in  this  war. 
Let  us  honor  them  in  our  hearts  and  in 
our  prayers.  Let  us  honor  them  with 
public  ceremony,  laying  wreaths  and 
planting  graveside  flags.  And  as  we  re- 
establish die  natural  ties  that  bind  us  to 
our  nation's  lost  youth,  bonds  so  coldly 
cut  by  our  national  leaders,  let  us 
remember  as  well  the  common  human- 
ity of  the  Iraqi  war  dead.  More  than 
10,000  civilians  have  died  there.  (The 
Pentagon  neither  keeps  records  of  the 
civilians  who  have  died  in  die  campaign 
to  liberate  Iraq  nor  ventures  estimates 
of  the  number  of  the  enemy  killed  in 
combat.)  All  war,  as  Pope  John  Paul  U 
has  repeatedly  said,  "is  a  defeat  for 
humanity." 

And  when  Memorial  Day  is  past,  we 
must  ask  our  leaders  why  they  have 
been  so  cold  to  the  loss  of  those  whom 
they  sent  to  war.  Do  they  fear  that  if  we 
honesdy  tally  up  the  human  cost  of  war, 
we  will  understand  they  have  renewed 
what  Wilfred  Owen  called  "The  old 
Lie"?  Even  if  that  were  so,  we  bear  a 
natural  duty  to  mourn  the  deaths  and 
honor  the  sacrifices  of  the  slain.  Duke 
et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Catholics  and 
Politics  2004 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  of  2004 
promises  to  be  the  most  expensive  in  U.S. 
history.  Unfortunately,  and  not  by  accident, 
the  most  expensive  presidential  campaign  in 
history  also  threatens  to  be  the  least 
enlightened.  The  enormous  sums  available  to  campaign 
organizations  are  for  the  most  part  invested  in  television 
commercials  that  deal  in  the  shorthand  of  images  and  slo- 
gans and  reduce  important  campaign  issues  to  shallow 
sound  bites. 

Last  September,  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  as  they  do 
every  four  years  in  anticipation  of  a  presidential  election  year, 
issued  Faithful  Citizenship:  A  Catholic  Call  to  Political 
Responsibility,  which  identified  what  the  bishops  saw  as  the 
important  questions  to  be  addressed  in  the  national  debate 
that  presumably  takes  place  in  an  election  year.  The  bishops 
assigned  first  priority  to  the  protection  of  human  life  against 
the  dangers  of  abortion,  euthanasia,  pre-emptive  or  preven- 
tive use  of  military  force  and  "our  nation's  increasing  reliance 
on  the  death  penalty."  The  bishops  also  urged  national  con- 
cern for  the  promotion  of  the  human  family,  the  pursuit  of 
social  justice  and  the  practice  of  global  solidarity. 

The  agenda  the  U.S.  bishops  set  for  the  national  debate 
is  an  imposing  one;  some  might  consider  it  unrealistically 
ambitious.  But  the  formidable  challenge  the  bishops  posed 
in  defining  their  agenda  stands  in  disappointing  contrast  to 
the  actual  record  of  Catholic  participation  in  the  campaign 
thus  far.  An  inordinate  amount  of  public  attention  has  been 
paid  to  a  few  Catholic  bishops  who  have  inserted  them- 
selves into  the  campaign  by  publicly  warning  that  they 
would  refuse  Communion  to  Senator  John  F.  Kerry,  the 
presumptive  Democratic  candidate.  Senator  Kerry  identi- 
fies himself  as  a  practicing  Catholic,  but  his  voting  record 
of  consistent  support  for  an  unlimited  right  to  abortion  is 
an  embarrassment  to  the  Catholic  community. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops'  Conference  has  established 
a  committee,  chaired  by  Cardinal  Theodore  McCarrick  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  charged  with  developing  a  policy  state- 
ment on  the  responsibilities  of  Catholics  in  public  life. 
Although  the  committee  is  not  expected  to  publish  its 
statement  until  after  the  November  elections,  Cardinal 
McCarrick  has  observed  that  he  would  be  very  reluctant  to 


use  exclusion  from  participation  in  the  Eucharist  as  a  sanc- 
tion for  Catholic  politicians  whose  legislative  decisions 
seem  inconsistent  with  Catholic  teaching.  It  is  likely  that 
most  U.S.  bishops  share  Cardinal  McCarrick's  distaste  for 
such  sanctions,  and  certainly  many  in  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity, including  the  editors  of  this  journal,  would  find  the 
imposition  of  such  sanctions  to  be  pastorally  offensive  and 
politically  inept.  In  fact,  the  imposition  of  such  ecclesial 
sanctions  suggests  that  the  abortion  issue  is  one  of  denomi- 
national discipline,  a  "Catholic  issue,"  rather  than  an  issue 
of  human  rights,  around  which  a  broad  coalition  of  reli- 
gious and  nonreligious  traditions  can  unite. 

When  questioned  by  Catholic  News  Service,  European 
and  British  bishops  showed  no  interest  in  employing  the 
denial  of  Communion  as  a  weapon  to  control  the  Catholic 
politicians  in  their  countries.  The  Tablet  of  London  even 
reported  last  year  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  gave  Communion 
to  British  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair,  a  pro-choice 
Anglican,  during  a  private  Mass.  One  Italian  bishop  identi- 
fied the  underlying  issue  with  admirable  simplicity:  "Faith 
is  one  thing.  Legislation  is  another."  Legislators  who 
believe  that  abortion  is  immoral  may,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
decide  that  legalized  abortion  is  the  least  of  several  possible 
evils  in  a  pluralistic  society. 

At  the  same  time,  Catholic  bishops  and  voters  have  a 
right  to  expect  Cadiolics  in  public  life,  who  affirm  their 
personal  belief  in  the  immorality  of  abortion,  to  demon- 
strate that  commidnent  by  working  to  reduce  the  number 
of  abortions  that  take  place  each  year.  Such  efforts  will 
include  but  not  be  limited  to  legislative  initiatives.  Catholic 
bishops  and  Catholic  voters  can  take  the  measure  of  a  can- 
didate's total  record  on  abortion,  but  the  bishops  would  be 
wise  to  let  the  voters  come  to  their  own  conclusions  on  the 
records  of  individual  candidates. 

unlike  some  religious  leaders  of  smaller  congregations,  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  have  traditionally 
refused  to  endorse  particular  candidates  or  parties,  hi  this 
difficult  political  season,  a  time  of  new  and  unsettling  dan- 
gers and  a  voting  public  that  seems  sadly  polarized,  the 
bishops  should  be  wary  of  singling  out  individual  candi- 
dates by  public  admonitions  that  inevitably  become  politi- 
cized in  the  heat  of  partisan  politics.  Instead,  by  directing 
the  public's  attention  to  the  agenda  they  set  forth  last 
September,  our  bishops  may  help  rescue  the  presidential 
election  campaign  of  2004  from  a  mindless  barrage  of  tele- 
vised attack  ads  made  possible  by  the  oversupply  of  money 
and  the  shortage  of  integrity  that  characterize  our  current 
political  climate. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Judge  Says  Bishops 
Manipulated  Review  Board 

The  head  of  die  U.S.  Catholic  bishops' 
National  Review  Board  on  sexual  abuse  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  said  on 
May  1 1  that  a  letter  she  wrote  to  the  head 
of  the  bishops'  conference  on  March  29 
prompted  the  U.S.  bishops  to  decide  they 
will  discuss  a  second  diocesan  audit  on  sex- 
ual abuse  this  June  instead  of  waiting  until 
November.  In  her  shai-pl\  worded  letter, 
Justice  Anne  M.  Burke,  interim  chairwom- 
an of  the  board,  had  complained  the  board 
was  being  "manipulated"  when  the  bish- 
ops gave  it  no  notice  of  their  plans  to  defer 
until  November  decisions  concerning  a 
second  audit  of  diocesan  compliance  with 
the  U.S.  bishops'  Charter  for  the  Protection 
of  Children  and  )  onng  People  and  a  study 
examining  the  nature  and  causes  of  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  by  clergy.  Burke  wrote 
that  the  board  found  it  "more  than  disin- 
genuous" that  board  members  were  kept 
in  the  dark  about  the  plans  for  delay  when 
representatives  of  the  board  met  with  the 
bishops'  Administrative  Committee  in 
mid-March,  even  though  the  committee 
voted  during  that  same  meeting  to  defer 
those  questions  to  the  bishops'  general 
meeting  in  November. 

Burke  told  Catholic  News  Service  that 
her  letter  led  to  a  change  in  plans  and  a 
decision  that  the  bishops  would  discuss  the 
second  audit  in  June,  when  they  meet  in 
Denver  for  what  was  originally  scheduled 
as  a  retreat-style  gathering  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  other  matters.  She  also  said 
Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  wrote  "a  wonderful  letter"  as  the 
issue  was  emerging  this  spring,  saying  he 
and  his  auxiliary  bishops  would  not  attend 
the  Denver  meeting  "if  the  audits  were 
not  on  the  agenda." 

Burke,  an  appellate  court  justice  in 
Illinois,  spoke  to  CNS  by  telephone  late  in 
the  day  on  May  1 1,  after  The  National 
Catholic  Reporter  posted  a  story  and  doc- 
uments that  afternoon  on  its  Web  site 
(ncronline.org).  The  postings  detailed  crit- 
icisms of  the  National  Review  Board  by 
some  bishops  and  efforts  by  other  bishops 
to  postpone  the  planned  2004  audits  and 
to  reconsider  other  aspects  of  their 
response  to  the  sexual  abuse  crisis. 

Burke  said  her  letter  of  March  29, 
which  was  one  of  the  documents  posted 


by  N.C.R.,  was  written  "on  behalf  of  the 
entire  board,"  which  reviewed  and  edited 
it  before  it  was  sent  to  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregory  of  Belleville,  111.,  president  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 
Burke  wrote  that  the  decision  to  defer 
action  on  the  second  audits  came  "against 
the  urging  of  the  bishops'  own  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  [on  Sexual  Abuse],  the 
National  Advisory  Council  and  the 
National  Review  Board"  and  would, 
"unduly  delay  and  perhaps  stymie  the 
work  mandated  by  the  charter."  The 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People,  which  the  bishops  adopted  in 
2002,  required  each  diocese  to  develop 
comprehensive  programs  for  responding 
to  allegations  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy, 
reaching  out  to  victims  and  creating  a  safe 
environment  for  children  and  young  peo- 
ple in  all  church  institutions,  organizations 
and  activities. 

Burke's  letter  noted  that  the  charter  also 
promised  "an  annual  public  report  of  the 
progress  made  [by  each  diocese]  in  imple- 
menting the  standards  in  this  charter,"  to 
be  published  following  review  by  the 
board.  "How  can  an  annual  report  be  pre- 
pared or  approved  without  die  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  audits?"  she  asked. 

As  a  result  of  that  letter,  she  told  CNS, 
the  bishops  agreed  through  a  telephone 
conference  call  "to  discuss  the  audits  at  the 
June  meeting"  and  to  authorize  Kathleen 
McChesney,  executive  director  of  the 


bishops'  Office  for  Child  and  Youth 
Protection,  to  develop  a  model  instrument 
for  the  next  audit  that  they  can  review  and 
discuss  in  June. 

Documentation  posted  by  N.C.R. 
included  a  letter  of  Feb.  2  from  Cardinal 
Edward  M.  Egan  of  New  York  to  Bishop 
Gregory  requesting  on  behalf  of  the  bish- 
ops of  U.S.C.C.B.  Region  2 — New  York 
State — that  no  second  audit  be  conducted 
"until  after  the  matter  has  been  discussed 
by  all  of  the  bishops"  in  November. 

Also  posted  were  nearly  identical  letters, 
dated  Feb.  12,  from  the  bishops  of  Region 
3 — Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey — and 
the  bishops  of  Nebraska,  who  form  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Omaha,  opposing 
"any  extension  of  the  national  audit"  until 
after  the  bishops  discuss  it  next  November 
"in  executive  session."  The  media, 
U.S.C.C.B.  staff  and  observers  are  exclud- 
ed from  executive  sessions.  U.S.C.C.B. 
officials  have  said  the  entire  June  assembly 
will  be  closed  to  the  media. 


LA.  Cardinal  Says  Mass 
Draft  Needs  Major  Work 

Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  said  he  and  many  other  bishops 
believe  the  new  translation  of  Mass 
prayers  currently  under  consideration 
needs  major  work.  An  English  draft  of  the 
Ordo  Missae,  or  Order  of  the  Mass,  was 
approved  by  the  episcopal  board  of  the 


POPE  GREETS  ALTAR  SERVERS.  Altar  servers  surround  Pope  John  Paul  II  at  his  weekly  general 
audience  on  May  12.  The  pontiff  prayed  for  reconciliation,  dialogue  and  cooperation  in  Iraq  and 

the  Middle  East. 
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NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER.  President  George  W.  Bush  (right) 
bows  his  head  in  prayer  during  an  event  marking  the  National 
Day  of  Prayer  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  6.  From  left:  Rev.  Daniel  Coughlin, 
chaplain  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  Rabbi 
Tzvi  Hersh  Weinreb  of  the  Orthodox  Union  of  Jews.  Retired 
Marine  Lt.  Col.  Oliver  North  was  honorary  chairman  of  the 
National  Day  of  Prayer. 


International  Commission  on  English  in 
the  Liturgy  in  January,  and  copies  were 
sent  to  bishops  in  the  United  States  and 
other  English-speaking  countries.  The 
Order  of  the  Mass  includes  the  prayers 
that  are  used  at  every  Mass,  such  as  the 
Gloria,  the  Nicene  Creed  and  the 
eucharistic  prayers. 

"I  felt  that  there  are  a  few  improve- 


ments that  are  very  helpful, 
but  the  effort  to  translate 
every  Latin  word  into 
English  has  not  been  success- 
ful," the  cardinal  said  in  an 
interview  with  CNS  on  May 
1 1 .  "Is  the  more  important 
value  to  have  a  more  precise 
minslation  of  Latin  into 
English,  or  is  it  more  impor- 
tant to  have  a  translation  that 
helps  people's  prayer  be 
nourished  and  deepened?" 
asked  the  cardinal. 

The  Tablet,  a  London- 
based  Catholic  weekly, 
reported  on  May  8  that  the 
bishops  of  England  and 
Wales  were  critical  of  the 
proposed  Order  of  the  Mass, 
particularly  because  of 
"lengthy  sentences,  poor  syn- 
tax and  archaic  language."  In  their  plenary 
meeting  on  May  1 1 ,  the  bishops  of 
Australia  voted  to  remrn  the  draft  to 
ICEL  for  revision  for  similar  reasons. 

"This  is  obviously  considered  by  every- 
body as  a  first  draft,"  Cardinal  Mahony 
said.  "We  simply  cannot  have  a  translation 
that  is  labored  and  is  not  easilv  proclaimed 
or  understood." 


Education  More  Effective 
Than  Church  Sanctions 

Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  said  he  believes  efforts  to  educate 
people  about  the  immorality  of  abortion 
are  more  effective  than  imposing  sanctions 
on  politicians  who  support  legal  abortion. 
"The  presumption  is  that  if  someone  pre- 
sents himself  tor  Communion,  they  are 
doing  so  with  the  belief  that  they  are  in  a 
state  of  grace  and  receiving  in  good  faith 
the  Kucharist,"  he  said.  "That  is  the  deci- 
sion the  communicant  makes,  not  the  per- 
son giving  Communion."  Cardinal 
Mahony  said:  "I'm  slightly  mystified  why 
this  is  all  coming  up  now.  We've  had  pro- 
choice  Catholic  politicians  going  to 
Communion  since  Roe  v.  Wade,"  the 
1973  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  legal- 
izing abortion. 

The  cardinal  said  the  only  way  to 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  abortion  is 
to  convince  people  that  it  is  wrong.  "We 
bishops  have  to  be  very  careful,"  he  said. 
"We  cannot  be  giving  the  impression  that 
we  are  telling  people  to  vote  for  this  can- 
didate or  that  candidate.  That  has  never 
been  our  role,  and  if  we  give  the  impres- 
sion that  that  is  what  we  are  doing,  then 
w  e  have  failed  our  people." 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Catholic  Health  Association 
expressed  opposition  to  a  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  LI.S.  House  of 
Representatives  that  would  require  hos- 
pitals to  ask  patients  about  their  immi- 
gration status,  get  fingerprints  or  pho- 
tos of  those  who  cannot  prove  their 
legal  residency  if  asked  and  send  the 
information  on  to  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security's  Immigration  and 
Customs  Enforcement  bureau. 

•  "Unfortunately,  many  children  in  the 
world  are  deprived  of  primary  education, 
and  they  end  up  being  exploited  as  labor- 
ers," Pope  John  Paul  II  said  on  May  9. 
According  to  a  1998  study  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  some 
250  million  children  worldwide  are 
engaged  in  economic  activity,  with  near- 
ly half  of  them  working  hill  time.  More 
than  170  million  children  are  caught  up 
in  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  exploita- 
tion, including  slavery,  human  traffick- 
ing, prostitution  and  military  service. 


•  Nearly  1 1  years  after 
Guadalajara's  Cardinal  Juan 
Jesus  Posadas  Ocampo  died 
in  a  hail  of  gunfire  as  he  sat 
in  his  car,  a  Mexican  judge 
has  sentenced  eight  drug- 
gang  members  to  40  years  in  prison  for 
their  roles  in  the  murder.  But  Judge 
Felicitas  Velazquez  Serrano  ruled  on 
May  6  that  the  murder  was  an  accident, 
citing  testimony  that  the  gunmen  con- 
fused Cardinal  Posadas'  luxury  car  at  the 
Guadalajara  international  airport  for  that 
of  a  regional  drug  baron  they  were  sent 
to  kill.  Cardinal  Juan  Sandoval  Iniguez  of 
Guadalajara  called  the  ruling  a  "smoke 
screen"  to  cover  up  a  conspiracy  behind 
his  predecessor's  death.  Cardinal 
Sandoval  told  local  media  in  Guadalajara 
that  he  believed  the  judge  was  "paid"  to 
say  Ocampo's  death  was  an  accident. 
•  A  Pakistani  bishops'  commission  has 
taken  up  the  case  of  a  Christian  youth 
allegedly  tortured  and  killed  by  an 
Islamic  school  teacher  and  students  who 
tried  to  force  the  youth  to  convert  to 


Islam.  The  National  Commission  for 
Justice  and  Peace  said  in  a  statement  on 
May  4  that  the  incident  reflects  a  wor- 
rying trend  of  forced  conversions. 

•  The  abuse  of  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war  by 
U.S.  military  personnel  must  be  "con- 
demned without  equivocation,"  and  "we 
must  bring  to  justice  those  responsible," 
said  Archbishop  Edwin  F.  O'Brien, 
head  of  the  Archdiocese  for  the  Military 
Services. 

•  In  a  statement  on  May  5,  Bishop  John 
H.  Ricard  of  Pensacola-Tallahassee, 
Fla.,  the  head  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
International  Policy  Committee,  called 
for  urgent  action  in  western  Sudan 
before  the  region  becomes  "yet  another 
human  catastrophe." 

•  "The  voice  of  reason  prevailed"  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  deci- 
sion of  May  6  to  withhold  permission 
for  over-the-counter  sales  of  the 
"morning-after  pill"  marketed  as  Plan 
B,  according  to  the  U.S.  bishops'  chief 
spokeswoman  on  pro-life  issues. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Off_Other_Th  i  ngs^ 

The  Immigration 
President? 

^  The  president's  proposal  is  misguided.' 


PRESIDENT  BUSH'S  2004 
immigration  proposal  seems 
on  first  reading  to  be  both 
enlightened  and  in  keeping 
with  his  policy  of  homeland 
security.  The  proposal,  which  would 
provide  illegal  workers  certain  rights 
and  enable  them  to  shed  their  illegal  sta- 
tus and  be  counted  as  documented 
workers,  is  being  hailed  by  some  of  these 
workers  as  their  chance  to  become  legal 
and  to  start  a  new  life  in  America.  For 
many  workers  in  Mexico,  who  may  earn 
as  little  as  one  or  two  dollars  an  hour,  if 
they  are  lucky  enough  to  find  work  at 
all,  the  proposal  offers  a  bonanza:  a 
chance  to  earn  a  minimum  wage  in  a 
safer  work  environment  in  America.  It 
also  seems  like  a  good  deal  for  illegal 
workers  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
lived  in  the  shadow  of  the  law  and  have 
faced  the  continued  prospect  of  depor- 
tation, as  well  as  for  the  employers  who 
knowingly  hired  them  and  risked  stiff 
penalties  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration  Services 
(formerly  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service). 

But  at  a  time  when  Americans  are 
losing  millions  of  jobs,  the  president's 
proposal  is  misguided.  The  proposal 
would  encourage  continued  illegal 
immigration  and  expand  the  number  of 
resident  illegal  workers,  now  estimated 
by  the  B.C.I.S.  to  be  between  8  and  10 
million. 

Workplaces  in  the  United  States  no 
doubt  offer  better  working  conditions 
than  their  counterparts  in  Mexico. 
Newly  documented  workers  would  have 
increased  opportunities  to  support  rela- 

verghese  chirayath  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  John  Carroll 
University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


tives  through  regular  remittances — cash 
payments  sent  to  relatives  in  their  native 
countries. 

The  president's  proposal  may  be 
placed  under  the  umbrella  of  "guest 
worker  programs."  Such  programs  do 
not  offer  citizenship,  but  only  tempo- 
rary legal  status.  The  current  Bush  pro- 
posal would  enable  illegal  workers  to 
become  legal  for  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  the  workers  may  apply 
for  an  extension  of  three  additional 
years,  provided  they  have  untarnished 
records.  At  the  end  of  the  six-year  peri- 
od, the  workers  return  to  their  country 
of  origin  and  may  apply  from  there  for 
citizenship,  but  without  being  given 
special  preference.  Given  the  long  wait- 
ing lists  of  those  who  would  like  to  enter 
the  United  States  as  legal  immigrants  or 
permanent  residents,  it  is  unlikely  that 
such  applicants  would  qualify  in  less 
than  15  to  20  years.  It  is  most  likely  that 
after  their  six  years  are  up,  the  workers 
will  not  return  to  their  home  countries, 
but  will  go  into  hiding  in  the  United 
States  as  illegals. 

.All  across  the  world's  industrial 
nations,  there  are  no  guest  worker  pro- 
grams that  have  resulted  in  satisfactory 
repatriation  or  successful  assimilation. 
In  Germany,  where  a  guest  worker  pro- 
gram brought  thousands  of  Turkish 
workers  to  the  country's  auto  plants, 
there  is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
program  has  failed.  Turkish  workers  are 
treated  with  contempt,  and  have  not 
been  granted  German  citizenship 
despite  their  long  years  of  residence  in 
their  adopted  country. 

As  governor  of  California,  Ronald 
Reagan  championed  a  guest  worker  pro- 
gram. The  Bracero  program  allowed 
agricultural  workers  from  Mexico  to 
assist  California  growers,   with  the 


expectation  that  the  workers  would 
return  to  Mexico  upon  completion  of 
their  work.  The  Bracero  program  failed 
because  Mexican  workers  chose  to  stay 
on  in  the  United  States  illegally,  melting 
into  populations  that  were  heavily 
Latino. 

The  Bracero  program  was  terminat- 
ed in  1965.  Many  of  the  workers  who 
eventually  returned  to  Mexico  were 
absorbed  by  maquiladoras.  The  ma- 
quiladoras  were  part  of  the  Border 
Industrialization  Program,  an  attempt 
by  the  Mexican  government  to  create 
employment  for  returning  Braceros  and 
the  burgeoning  Mexican  population. 
Maquiladoras  are  manufacturing  plants 
built  in  Mexico  near  the  U.S.  border. 
The  maquiladoras,  which  allow 
American  industries  to  use  cheap 
Mexican  labor,  have  been  American 
business'  preferred  solution  to  the  high 
cost  of  labor  in  U.S.  plants. 

Advocates  of  maquiladoras  claim 
they  have  been  effective  in  providing 
employment  for  thousands  of  Mexicans 
and  cheap  labor  for  foreign  companies 
that  have  located  in  Mexico.  Critics 
point  to  the  thousands  of  jobs  lost  in  the 
United  States  in  companies  like  Mattel, 
Green  Giant,  General  Electric,  the 
automotive  industry  and  elsewhere. 

President  Bush's  proposal  reverses 
the  maquiladora  philosophy.  In  a 
maquiladora,  the  owners  are  foreign  and 
the  workers  are  native.  Under  President 
Bush's  proposal,  the  workers  will  be  for- 
eign and  the  owners  native.  In  the  short 
run,  both  employers  and  guest  workers 
may  benefit  from  President  Bush's  pro- 
posal to  create  these  maquiladoras  in 
reverse.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  workers  who  entered 
the  United  States  illegally  will  ever, 
become  citizens.  Like  many  Bush  pro- 
grams, this  one  better  serves  the  needs 
of  employers  than  of  workers. 

In  this  election  year,  the  president's 
proposal  may  be  aimed  at  capturing  the 
Latino  vote.  The  proposal  may  indeed 
help  swing  the  Latino  vote  in  2004,  but 
in  six  years  an  even  greater  illegal  immi- 
grant problem  will  emerge  if  this  pro- 
posal becomes  law. 

Verghese  J.  Chirayath 
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Why  are  Catholics  slow  to  profess  their  faith? 


Church-ianity  and 
Christ-ianity 


BY  JOHN  C.  HAUGHEY  - 


Many  non-catholic  christian  students,  especially  those  whose 
backgrounds  are  Lutheran  or  evangelical,  are  not  shy  about  making 
personal  faith  statements  in  my  theology  classes  at  Loyola  University 
Chicago.  Faith  statements  made  in  a  classroom  are  pure  gold  for  a 
teacher  of  theology,  because  they  legitimize  conversations  that  go 
beyond  theology  to  the  convictions  in  the  hearts  of  the  students. 

Catholic  students,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  slow  to  make  faith  statements  or  state- 
ments about  a  personal  relationship  with  Christ,  even  though  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  insist- 
ed that  a  personal,  even  intimate  relationship  with  Christ  should  be  the  aim  of  our  pro- 
z  grams  of  catechesis  in  the  church.  This  has  led  me  to  ask  an  uncomfortable  question:  have 
°  Catholic  students  been  catechized  into  what  one  might  call  Church-ianity,  whereas  many 
I  of  our  non-Catholic  Christian  students  are  in  a  religious  condition  of  Christ-ianity? 

Catholic  students  are  quick  to  talk  about  their  experience  of  church,  both  positive  and 
«  negative.  They  are  not  shy  in  talking  about  their  moral  convictions — about  social  justice, 
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and  comply  with.  Coupled  with  the  issue  of  orthodoxy  is  the 
matter  of  orthopraxy,  that  is,  right  conduct  or  the  accompa- 
nying practices  that  give  evidence  of  orthodoxy.  Is  evange- 
lization one  of  these?  Neither  claiming  a  personal  relation- 
ship with  Jesus  nor  evangelization  has  been  associated  with 
the  mandatum.  One  can  ask  why. 


Uthough  faculty  members  at  Catholic  institutions  of 
er  learning  do  not  see  their  classes  as  an  occasion  for 
gelization,  nonetheless  there  is  the  question  of  what  has 
i  called  preparatio  evnngelica.  This  entails  bringing  out  in 
relief  the  work  of  God  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  stu- 
s'  minds  and  hearts  as  well  as  weeding  out  growth  from 
)ther  sower,  "the  enemy  of  our  souls,"  to  use  St.  Ignatius 
oyola's  phrase.  In  the  dialogical  setting  of  a  class,  I  find 
uable  the  unsolicited  faith  statements  made  by  the  kind 
udents  I  have  described,  because  they  answer  my  theo- 
•ally  posed  questions  from  the  ground  of  their  faith  con- 
3ns.  This  makes  it  much  easier  for  me  to  do  with  the  rest 
le  students  the  work  of  evangelical  preparation  that  is 
opriate  for  a  theology  class. 

Today  it  is  more  acceptable  in  public  life  to  profess  Jesus' 
;hip  in  one's  personal  life.  Many  of  our  political  leaders, 
iding  President  George  W.  Bush,  show  an  increasing 
ty  in  making  such  professions.  None  of  us  is  so  naive  as 
ink  that  a  person  who  makes  such  declarations  necessar- 
nbodies  the  values  implied  in  these  professions  of  faith, 
ning  to  have  a  personal  relationship  with  Jesus  is  no 
antee  that  there  is  Gospel  knowledge  or  integrity  about 
loting  the  values  that  should  accompany  such  a  profes- 
As  Jesus  said,  "Many  will  say  to  me  on  that  day,  Lord, 
1....  Did  we  not  do  mighty  deeds  in  your  name?...  I  will 
ire  to  them  solemnly,  'I  never  knew  you"  (Mt  7:22-3). 
Vhy  are  Catholics  reticent  about  professing  their  faith? 
reason  might  be  that  we  harbor  a  cultural  bias  against 
n,"  people  who  have  developed  a  facility  about  claiming 
st  as  their  lord  and  savior.  In  our  Catholic  culture,  such 
issions  are  much  more  suspect  and  less  honored  dian 
are  in  an  evangelical  culture.  There  is  also  some  fear  that 
vords  may  become  a  mere  formula.  Jesus  himself  reiter- 
Isaiah's  lament  about  people  honoring  God  with  their 
vhile  their  hearts  are  far  from  God  (Mt  15:8). 
mother  reason  could  be  that  we  make  the  church  carry 
•esponsibilitv  about  our  personal  relationship  with  God. 
long  as  I  go  to  church,  righteousness  is  mine"  is  die 
>nscious  and  unwarranted  assumption.  Mother  Church  is 
ource  of  my  being  right  with  God.  The  faith  is  mediat- 
lrough  authorized  people,  who  are  intellectually,  sacra- 
tally,  institutionally  empowered  to  do  so.  By  contrast, 
;  can  be  an  immediacy  between  the  soul  and  the  Word  of 
as  evident  in  evangelical  churches — not  always  or  every- 
e,  of  course,  but  enough  to  ask  ourselves  as  Catholics 
..^~Jier  die  mediated  Word,  rather  than  the  personally 
appropriated  Word,  has  become  central  to  our  praxis  and  the 
reason  for  our  Church-ianity.  Without  deprecating  our 
many-layered  and  rich  Catholic  intellectual  tradition,  it 
would  be  good  to  recognize  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  simpler,   more  personal   tradition  of  evangelical 
Christianity  that  speaks  of  Jesus  with  familiarity.  S 
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of  our  non -Catholic  Christian  students  are  in  a  religious  condition  of  Christ-ianity? 

Catholic  students  are  quick  to  talk  about  their  experience  of  church,  both  positive  and 
negative.  They  are  not  shy  in  talking  about  their  moral  convictions — about  social  justice, 
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for  instance.  They  are  somewhat  aware  of  the  complexity  of 
Scripture,  in  particular  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  the  historical 
person  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament.  Not  a  few  are  savvy 
about  the  complexity  of  church  history  and  of  the  different 
and  sometimes  conflicting  models  of  the  church  that  are  oper- 
ating in  their  home  parishes.  They  are  even  somewhat  con- 
versant with  doctrinal  developments  within  the  church,  espe- 
cially' since  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  All  this  is  to  the  good. 

What  is  not  to  the  good  is  that  all  this  knowledge — theo- 
logical, doctrinal,  moral,  scriptural,  historical — can  leave 
them  somewhat  knowledgeable  but  apparently  uncate- 
chized — at  least  according  to  Pope  John  Paul's  definition  of 
that  term — without  even  suspecting  the  difference  between 
these  two  different  religious  conditions. 

I  am  not  presuming  that  Catholic  students  do  not  have  a 
personal  relationship  with  Jesus.  But  if  they  do,  they  tend  to 
be  unforthcoming  about  it.  This  could  be  ascribed  to  some- 
thing cultural,  or  there  might  be  something  more  problemat- 
ic that  warrants  our  attention.  In  an  informal  response  to  an 
address  I  gave  on  this  topic,  Cardinal  Francis  George  of 
Chicago  wondered  whether  Catholics  experience  Jesus  dif- 
ferently than  many  of  our  Protestant  brothers  and  sisters  and 
whether  the  difference  might  be  linked  to  the  sacraments,  as 
Catholics  understand  and  receive  them.  This  is  a  very  astute 
question.  Does  our  sacramental  richness  excuse  or  explain 
our  virtual  silence  about  this  matter  in  comparison  with  many 
of  our  ecumenical  counterparts? 

My  experience  of  Catholic  students  in  the  classroom  is 
similar  to  my  experience  of  Catholic  theologians  in  formal 
dialogue  with  evangelicals  and  Pentecostals.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  two  different  Vatican-sponsored  dialogues  for  1 7 
years — with  evangelicals  (for  five  years)  and  Pentecostals  (for 
12  years).  The  dialogue  members  who  speak  most  easily 
about  their  experience  of  Christ  have  invariably  been  the 
non-Catholic  Pentecostal  and  evangelical  scholars,  while  the 
Catholic  members  of  these  commissions  are  much  more 
comfortable  speaking  about  texts.  Still,  these  seasoned 
Catholic  scholars  could  hardly  be  described  as  lacking  a  per- 
sonal relationship  with  Christ.  What  is  it  about  Catholicism 
that  makes  personal  sharing  about  one's  relationship  with 
Jesus  less  likely? 

One  obvious  cut  into  the  matter  is  orthodoxy.  Our  cen- 
turies-old  Catholic  faith  has  a  rich  history  of  concern  about 
purity  in  doctrinal  matters.  One  of  the  recent  efforts  of  the 
official  church  to  insure  a  greater  degree  of  this  is  the  ?nanda- 
tum  that  Catholic  faculty  members  have  been  asked  to  "take" 
and  comply  with.  Coupled  with  the  issue  of  orthodoxy  is  the 
matter  of  orthopraxy,  that  is,  right  conduct  or  the  accompa- 
nying practices  that  give  evidence  of  orthodoxy.  Is  evange- 
lization one  of  these?  Neither  claiming  a  personal  relation- 
ship with  Jesus  nor  evangelization  has  been  associated  with 
the  mandatum.  One  can  ask  why. 


Although  faculty  members  at  Catholic  institutions  of 
higher  learning  do  not  see  their  classes  as  an  occasion  for 
evangelization,  nonetheless  there  is  the  question  of  what  has 
been  called  preparatio  evangdka.  This  entails  bringing  out  in 
bold  relief  the  work  of  God  that  has  been  going  on  in  the  stu- 
dents' minds  and  hearts  as  well  as  weeding  out  growth  from 
the  other  sower,  "the  enemy  of  our  souls,"  to  use  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola's  phrase.  In  the  dialogical  setting  of  a  class,  I  find 
invaluable  the  unsolicited  faith  statements  made  by  the  kind 
of  students  I  have  described,  because  they  answer  my  theo- 
logically posed  questions  from  the  ground  of  their  faith  con- 
victions. This  makes  it  much  easier  for  me  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  the  students  the  work  of  evangelical  preparation  that  is 
appropriate  for  a  theology7  class. 

Today  it  is  more  acceptable  in  public  life  to  profess  Jesus' 
lordship  in  one's  personal  life.  Many  of  our  political  leaders, 
including  President  George  W.  Bush,  show  an  increasing 
facility  in  making  such  professions.  None  of  us  is  so  naive  as 
to  think  that  a  person  who  makes  such  declarations  necessar- 
ily embodies  the  values  implied  in  these  professions  of  faith. 
Claiming  to  have  a  personal  relationship  with  Jesus  is  no 
guarantee  that  there  is  Gospel  knowledge  or  integrity  about 
promoting  the  values  that  should  accompany  such  a  profes- 
sion. As  Jesus  said,  "Many  will  say  to  me  on  that  day,  Lord, 
Lord....  Did  we  not  do  mighty  deeds  in  your  name?...  I  will 
declare  to  them  solemnly,  'I  never  knew  you"  (Mt  7:22-3). 

Why  are  Catholics  reticent  about  professing  their  faith? 
One  reason  might  be  diat  we  harbor  a  cultural  bias  against 
"them,"  people  who  have  developed  a  facility  about  claiming 
Christ  as  their  lord  and  savior.  In  our  Catholic  culture,  such 
professions  are  much  more  suspect  and  less  honored  than 
they  are  in  an  evangelical  culture.  There  is  also  some  fear  that 
the  words  may  become  a  mere  formula.  Jesus  himself  reiter- 
ated Isaiah's  lament  about  people  honoring  God  with  their 
lips  while  their  hearts  are  far  from  God  (Mt  15:8). 

Another  reason  could  be  diat  we  make  the  church  carry 
our  responsibility  about  our  personal  relationship  widi  God. 
"As  long  as  I  go  to  church,  righteousness  is  mine"  is  the 
unconscious  and  unwarranted  assumption.  Mother  Church  is 
the  source  of  my  being  right  with  God.  The  faith  is  mediat- 
ed through  authorized  people,  who  are  intellectually,  sacra- 
mentally,  institutionally  empowered  to  do  so.  By  contrast, 
there  can  be  an  immediacy  between  the  soul  and  the  Word  of 
God  as  evident  in  evangelical  churches — not  always  or  every- 
where, of  course,  but  enough  to  ask  ourselves  as  Catholics 
whether  the  mediated  Word,  rather  than  the  personally 
appropriated  Word,  has  become  central  to  our  praxis  and  the 
reason  for  our  Church-ianity.  Without  deprecating  our 
many-layered  and  rich  Catholic  intellectual  tradition,  it 
would  be  good  to  recognize  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
the  simpler,  more  personal  tradition  of  evangelical 
Christianity  that  speaks  of  Jesus  with  familiarity.  S 
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Feeling  the  Pain 

Works  of  journalism  abound 
that  pose  a  moral  challenge. 


BY  RAYMOND  A.  SCHROTH 


THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  TEACHING  moral 
values  to  young  journalists  is  to  get 
them  to  feel  pain — not  their  pain,  the 
pain  of  others.  From  that,  other 
virtues — compassion,  skepticism,  courage  and  the 
like — might  follow.  But  virtue  is  getting  harder  to 
teach. 

Last  spring  two  news  stories  forced  colleges  to 
ask  themselves  how  they  had  failed. 

At  the  graduation  ceremony  at  Rockford 
College  in  Illinois,  the  audience  booed  the  com- 
mencement speaker,  Chris  Hedges,  a  New  York 
Times  war  correspondent.  YA^hile  he  was  citing 
themes  from  his  new  book,  War  Is  a  Force  That 
(lives  Us  Meaning,  he  raised  moral  questions  about 
the  war  in  Iraq.  To  his  restless  audience  he 
attempted  to  make  a  distinction  between  com- 
radeship, which  provides  a  cohesion  that  enables 
young  men  to  kill,  and  true  friendship,  which  is 
love,  that  would  allow  them  to  see  their  enemies 
as  human  beings.  But  the  graduates'  education 
had  not  prepared  them  to  listen  to  a  distinction,  to 
tolerate  a  new  idea  on  their  last  day  of  school. 

The  episode  of  Jayson  Blair,  the  young  black 
reporter  who  faked  or  plagiarized  36  stories  for 
The  New  York  Times,  raised  enough  questions 
about  careless  supervision,  failed  affirmative 
action  and  leadership  style  to  force  the  paper  into 

uimatic  self-examination.  But  Blair's  problems 
in  at  the  Philip  Merrill  Journalism  School  of 
1 1  versity  of  Maryland,  despite  the  program's  require- 
ment -  ;i  course  in  journalism  ethics.  The  faculty  there  was 
charm  him  and,  it  now  appears,  uncritically  promoted 
his  career,  while  his  fellow  students  on  The  Diamondback, 
the  student  paper,  observed  many  of  the  traits  that  later 
brought  him  low. 


RAYMOND  A.  SCHROTH,  s.J..  is  Jesuit  Community  Professor  of 
Humanities  at  Saint  Peter's  College,  Jersey  City,  N.J. 


My  journalism  ethics  class  asked  the  New  York  Times 
reporter  Mike  Wilson  what  personal  qualities  an  "ethical" 
journalist  should  have.  Mike,  earlier  in  his  career,  had  cov- 
ered the  execution  of  a  man  he  had  grown  to  like  and  also 
had  profiled  a  senile  pedophile  priest,  while  allowing  the 
priest  to  keep  his  dignity.  A  reporter,  he  said,  should  be  a 
"nice  guy"  (he  meant  respectful),  should  work  hard  and 
have  courage.  A  month  later  he  found  himself  an  embedded 
war  correspondent  with  a  company  of  marines  at  Nassiriya, 
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Iraq,  in  danger  of  being  overrun  in  an  enemy  attack.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  meeting  Mike  made  my  students  more 
respectful,  hard-working  and  brave. 

But  is  moral  education,  in  the  sense  of  achieving  an 
intellectual  ethical  change  in  a  young  person,  possible  at  the 
university  level?  Even  Cardinal  John  Henry  Newmann,  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  The  Idea  of  University  (1851),  in 
which  he  defines  "liberal"  education  as  one  that  forms  a  life- 
long "habit  of  mind,"  says  it  cannot  be  done:  "Quarry  the 
granite  rock  with  razors,  or  moor  a  vessel  with  a  thread  of 
silk;"  he  says,  "then  may  you  hope  with  such  keen  and  deli- 
cate instruments  as  human  knowledge  and  human  reason  to 
contend  against  those  giants,  the  pride  and  passion  of  man." 

Some  universities  have  capitulated  to  the  dominant 
obstacle  to  both  serious  study  and  serious  journalism,  the 
entertainment  culture,  or,  as  I  call  it,  the  Culture  of 
Distraction:  the  relentless  impact  of  the  entertainment 
industries  to  the  point  where  fashions,  MTV,  CDs,  cell- 
phones, water  bottles,  cigarettes,  omnipresent  public  televi- 
sion screens  pumping  out  rap,  commercials  and  sex  set  the 
tone  of  student  lives.  Thou  shalt  not  have  a  moment  of 
silence — much  less  a  moment  of  contemplative  thought. 
This  is  Newman's  pride  and  passion  in  their  21st  century 
form. 

what  tools  does  the  university  have  to  help  it  "carve  mar- 
ble with  a  razor?" 

It  has  four:  habits  of  discipline,  the  challenge  of  the  cur- 


riculum, the. role  model  of  the  professor  and  opportunities 
to  travel  and  to  serve. 

Discipline.  In  his  discussion  of  the  will  in  Talks  to  Teachers 
of  Psychology,  William  James  says  their  task  is  to  build  char- 
acter, "an  organized  set  of  habits  of  reaction."  The  teacher 
instills  the  right  ideas  and  trains  his  students  to  act  on  them 
habitually. 

A  high  percentage  of  freshmen  arrive  in  college  from 
high  schools  where  they  have  dressed  like  convicts,  worn 
baseball  caps  in  class,  wandered  in  and  out  of  class  at  will, 
skipped  class  to  avoid  tests,  never  learned  grammar  or  writ- 
ten a  term  paper,  not  read  the  standards — To  Kill  a 
Mockingbird  or  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,  much  less 
David  Copperfield — and  certainly  never  memorized  a  poem. 

So  the  college  must  become,  at  least  for  a  while,  a  cross 
between  boot  camp  and  a  spiritual  retreat  to  compensate 
within  a  few  months  for  years  of  high  school  neglect.  Read, 
write,  drill,  dress,  memorize,  make  deadlines,  raise  your 
hand  and  speak  up.  Above  all,  the  faculty  must  hold  students 
responsible  for  their  failures. 

Curriculum.  In  recent  years  some  schools  and  even  cities 
have  assigned  or  recommended  a  particular  book,  like 
Ernest  K.  Gaines's  A  Lesson  Before  Dying,  to  the  whole  com- 
munity to  read,  with  the  hope  that  shared  reading  might 
make  them  better  people.  Some  critics  reject  the  idea  that 
literature  should  be  used  for  a  social  purpose,  as  if  that 
would  violate  the  integrity  of  a  work. 

Perhaps.  But  I'll  stand  with  George  Orwell,  who  argues 
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in  a  classic  essay  h  i  ie  w  as  discussing  Dickens  in  terms  of  his 
"message,"  I  rj  writer,  especially  every  novelist,  has 

a  'message,'  whether  he  admits  it  or  not,  and  the  minutest 
details  of  his  work  are  influenced  by  it.  All  art  is  propaganda." 
In  "Why  I  Write,"  he  tells  us  that  since  1936  and  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,  every  line  he  has  written,  directly  or  indirecdy,  "has 
been  written  against  totalitarianism  and  for  democratic  social- 
ism. 

At  die  turn  of  die  2 1st  century,  scholars  drew  up  lists  of  the 
100  "best  books"  of  the  past  100  years. 

On  the  nonfiction  lists  works  of  journalism  abound  that, 
written  in  response  to  the  pressure  of  world  events,  pose  a 
moral  challenge.  Like  the  unforgettable  newsreel  footasre 


from  Vietnam  of  the  naked,  crying  little  girl  running  down  the 
road,  her  flesh  and  skin,  burned  by  napalm,  dangling  like  torn 
rags,  some  books  forbid  us  to  turn  away.  Like  Jacob  Riis's  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,  John  Hersey's  Hiroshima,  Martha 
Gellhorn's  The  Face  of  War,  Edward  R.  MurroVs  war  broad- 
casts, particularly  his  throat-gripping  description  of  the  prison 
camp  at  Belsen,  and  Eric  Sevareid  s  World  War  IT  autobiogra- 
phy, Not  So  Wild  a  Dream. 

Sevareid  once  advised  Dan  Rather  that  the  best  way  to 
advance  his  career  would  be  to  take  a  year  off  and  read  the 
classics.  How  many  students,  how  many  journalism  students, 
including  those  netting  master's  degrees,  have  read  a  half 
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if  these  books?  How  many  have  even  read 
The  New  York  Times? 

The  teacher.  First,  the  teacher  is  the 
one  who  turns  off  the  television  sets,  cell- 
phones and  Walkmans  and  brings  Orwell 
into  the  room. 

How  do  we  make  these  visitors  pre- 
sent in  a  way  that  will  let  them  stay?  That 
depends  on  how  the  teacher  is  present  to 
the  students.  The  historian  Page  Smith, 
in  Killing  the  Spirit,  argues  that  teachers 
must  know  and  love  their  students  and 
not  hide  their  own  convictions. 

Smith's  vision  calls  for  the  kind  of 
learning  where  the  enthusiasm  for  new 
technology — distance  learning,  the 
teacher's  Web  site  as  a  substitute  for 
everybody  holding  and  marking  up  a 
real  book,  "smart"  classrooms  with 
emphasis  on  audiovisual  displays — is 
seen  as  the  enemy  of  moral  education. 
Love,  communicated  in  posture,  action 
and  tone  of  voice,  demands  physical 
presence. 

Page  Smith  also  says  the  teacher 
must  serve  as  a  role  model  of  courage. 
How?  Let  teachers  take  some  risks,  tell 
students  and  authorities  what  they  don't 
want  to  hear,  add  their  names  to  some 
just  but  unpopular  cause. 

Last  year  I  interviewed  the  three 
most  academically  successful  students 
about  which  factors,  including  family, 
religion  and  education,  influenced  their 
moral  development.  All  saw  themselves, 
accurately  I  think,  as  people  with  strong 
moral  codes. 

Don,  one  of  the  highest  ranking 
seniors,  has  no  formal  religious  com- 
mitment, but  imagines  God  as  a  force  of 
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conscience  and  has  a  clear  sense  of  morality  from  his  father. 
When  I  realized  he  did  not  share  my  indignation  that  the 
government  had  withheld  information  on  civilian  casualties 
during  the  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  wars,  I  felt  I  had  failed. 

When  I  asked  Don  to  study  the  poster-sized  collage  I 
had  created  from  photojournalists'  pictures  emphasizing 
human  suffering,  he  passed  over  the  piled  corpses,  a  leg- 
less teenager  and  a  little  boy  losing  his  arm  in  the  hospital 
and  pointed  out  an  American  soldier  carrying  a  wounded 
Iraqi  soldier  on  his  shoulders. 

Luciane,  a  senior,  and  her  family  of  eight  gave  up  their 
Catholic  religion  to  become  Mormons.  When  she  was  12, 
they  migrated  from  Brazil  to  Jersey  City.  But  as  a  student  at 
Saint  Peter's  College,  influenced  by  philosophy,  theology 
and  political  science  teachers,  she  sharpened  her  social  con- 
science and  returned  to  the  church.  The  most  formative 
event  was  her  return  to  Brazil  two  years  ago,  where  she  was 
confronted  by  children  living  in  shacks  and  begging  for 
food  within  sight  of  rich  people's  estates.  For  her  the 
unfolding  of  the  Iraq  war  had  been  an  ethically  transform- 
ing experience,  particularly  the  example  of  war  correspon- 
dents who  risked  their  lives  to  get  the  public  the  truth. 

Tomas,  a  junior,  has  no  religious  commitment,  though 
he  took  theology  courses  and  made  a  high  school  retreat. 
But  the  war  turned  around  his  social  views.  After  the 
World  Trade  Center,  across  the  Hudson  River  from  Saint 
Peter's,  collapsed  before  our  students'  eyes,  Tomas  called 
for  war.  When  his  freshman  philosophy  teacher  warned, 
"Don't  jump  into  anger,"  Tomas  did  not  want  to  hear  it. 
But  a  lecture  by  a  visiting  philosopher  from  Fordham 
University,  together  with  daily  reading  of  The  New  York 
Times  and  film  footage  of  peremptory  wartime  executions 
shown  in  class  began  to  sink  in.  He  changed  his  major 
from  business  to  philosophy. 

Service  and  travel.  In  "Looking  Back  on  the  Spanish 
Civil  War,"  George  Orwell  describes  an  incident  that  was 
central  to  his  moral  education.  While  Orwell  was  serving 
in  the  Republican  Army  a  dark-skinned  Arab  boy  was 
accused  by  the  officer  of  stealing  Orwell's  cigars.  He  was 
stripped  naked,  humiliated  and  searched.  But  the  boy  was 
innocent,  and  Orwell,  ashamed,  tried  to  make  it  up  to  him 
by  taking  him  to  the  movies.  Some  days  later  when 
Orwell,  a  corporal,  attempted  to  discipline  his  own  squad, 
he  handled  it  badly  and  his  men  rebelled.  At  that,  the 
brown-faced  boy  rushed  to  his  defense  and  subdued  the 
angry  soldiers. 

In  Orwell's  analysis,  ordinary  times,  "the  safe  and  civi- 
lized life,"  inhibit  the  primary  emotions,  including  gen- 
erosity and  gratitude.  In  any  normal  circumstances,  men 
who  have  offended  one  another  would  never  be  recon- 
ciled. But  he  and  the  boy  could  become  friends  because 
they  had  "been  through  an  emotionally  widening  experi- 


ence," which  in  this  case  was  the  Spanish  Revolution.  The 
trigger  for  a  moment  of  moral  growth  is  often  an  emo- 
tional shock — one  that  requires  us  to  see  a  stranger,  par- 
ticularly an  enemy,  as  human  like  ourselves. 

Colleges  cannot  normally  send  their  students  into  life- 
threatening  situations;  but  there  are  opportunities  for 
political  action,  antiwar  protests,  international  service  pro- 
jects (particularly  in  Africa  and  Latin  America)  and 
extended  travel  that  involves  some  hardship. 

But  as  the  sociologist  Robert  Bellah  emphasizes  in  the 
quarterly  periodical  Conversations  for  Spring  2004,  prac- 
tical experience,  like  service  learning,  must  be  part  of  an 
actual  course,  done  in  a  reflective  context,  if  it  is  to  have  an 
educational  effect.  In  his  own  way  Orwell  exemplified  the 
same  principle.  He  seemed  to  suffer  deliberately — living 
"down  and  out"  in  Paris  and  London — but  always  in  order 
to  write  truly. 

Journalism  education  seems  an  ideal  vehicle  to  inte- 
grate feeling  and  thought.  Hemingway  told  a  young  man 
who  came  to  him  for  advice:  Remember  how  you  felt 
when  you  saw  the  trout  leap  and  what  smell,  sound,  tex- 
ture, or  play  of  the  light  made  you  feel  that  way,  and  write 
it  so  the  reader  can  feel  the  same. 


My  own  advice  to  students  is:  Remember  how  you  felt 
when  you  saw  an  innocent  person  suffer  or  die.  Write  so 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  share  the  pain.  10 
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Standing  With  Pregnant 

Students 

A  response  to  'Standing  for  the  Unborn^ 


BY  ANGELA  SENANDER 

IF  A  STUDENT  AT  A  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE  becomes 
pregnant,  what  kind  of  support,  if  any,  can  she 
expect  the  college  to  give  her  to  help  her  carry  her 
pregnancy  to  term?  Not  much,  many  observers 
would  suppose.  Students  at  Catholic  colleges,  particular- 
ly those  that  have  a  residential  regulation  that  prohibits 
sex  in  the  dorms,  easily  assume  that  pregnant  students 
will  lose  university  housing.  If  a  student  at  a  Catholic 
college  wanted  a  pregnancy  test,  she  might,  therefore, 
hesitate  to  go  to  the  institution's  health  services  for  fear 
that  she  would  face  an  uncertain  reception  and  her  par- 
ents might  find  out.  She  might  choose  instead  to  buy  a 
pregnancy  test  at  the  drug  store,  something  that  could 
be  done  without  trouble,  or  take  a  free  pregnancy  test  off 
campus.  A  Catholic  college  may,  indeed,  be  prepared  to 
offer  a  pastoral  response  to  a  student  who  comes  to  its 
health  services  for  a  pregnancy  test  and  to  put  that  stu- 
dent in  touch  with  other  resources  on  campus.  But  if  the 
gateway  to  the  institutional  information  about  support 
for  a  pregnant  student  is  a  pregnancy  test  at  the  college's 
health  services,  many  students  will  simply  assume  that 
the  school  does  not  in  fact  provide  any  support. 

Catholic  colleges  and  universities  often  try  to 
embody  Catholic  teaching  about  sexuality  in  their  hous- 
ing and  health  services  policies,  but  rarely  do  they  com- 
municate Catholic  pro-life  teaching  through  organized 
institutional  support  for  pregnant  students.  Jesuit  colleges 
and  universities  are  no  exception,  despite  aspects  of  the 
Jesuit  tradition  identified  by  the  U.S.  Jesuit  provincials  in 
"Standing  for  the  Unborn:  A  Statement  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  the  United  States  on  Abortion"  (reprinted  in 
America,  5/26/03).  This  statement  points  to  the  need  for 
Jesuit  institutions  to  stand  with  pregnant  students  as  part  of 
their  mission.  Failure  in  this  area  threatens  to  undermine 
the  provincials'  efforts  to  contribute  to  discourse  about 
abortion,  because  discontinuity  between  word  and  action 
interrupts  effective  communication. 

ANGELA  SENANDER  is  a  postdoctoral  fellow  at  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


In  that  statement,  the  U.S.  Jesuit  provincials  aimed  to 
improve  public  discourse  about  abortion  in  the  United 
States  by  providing  a  model  for  mutually  respectful  dia- 
logue in  a  pluralistic  society.  Given  the  polarized  nature  of 
most  public  discourse  about  abortion,  there  is  certainly 
great  need  for  this.  Not  only  is  die  tone  of  a  dialogue  sig- 
nificant but  also  its  relationship  to  institutional  practices. 
Consider  how  the  Catholic  Church's  efforts  to  advocate  jus- 
tice for  women  in  society  have  encountered  resistance 
because  of  the  church's  own  institutional  injustices  toward 
women.  Credible  contributions  to  the  dialogue  call  for 
institutional  embodiments  of  the  message  articulated  in 
public.  Since  the  provincials'  statement  claims  that  "to  be 
pro-life  is  to  be  pro-woman,"  one  might  ask  what  support  is 
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available  for  pregnant  students  at  Jesuit  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

In  my  view,  the  most  significant  contribution  Jesuit 
institutions  of  higher  education  could  make  on  this  question 
would  be  the  institutional  embodiment  of  three  aspects  of 
the  Jesuit  tradition:  promoting  justice,  valuing  freedom  and 
ministering  to  women.  All  three  are  identified  in  the  2003 
statement.  Embodying  these  aspects  of  the  Jesuit  tradition 
by  standing  with  pregnant  students  is  essential  to  a  Jesuit 
college  or  university's  mission  and  ministry. 

An  understanding  of  justice  rooted  in  the  Christian  faith 
calls  for  an  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  structural  injustices 
within  institutions  influence  students'  decisions  about 
whether  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term.  The  biblical  under- 
standing of  justice,  which  draws  attention  to  the  needs  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  in  the  context  of  a  patriarchal 
society7,  invites  us  to  consider  our  response  to  the  needs  of 
pregnant  students,  who  are  a  marginal  group  on  campus 
and  for  whom  the  risk  of  poverty,  as  single  mothers,  is  high. 
How  do  our  institutions  facilitate  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
losing  campus  housing,  for  example,  or  of  having  to  get 
along  without  adequate  health  insurance?  How  do  we  facil- 
itate a  pregnant  student's  freedom  to  carry  her  pregnancy  to 
term  and  continue  her  education?  By  examining  both  poli- 
cies and  perceptions  that  influence  pregnant  students' 
choices,  we  can  act  in  ways  that  will  serve  these  women  by 
fostering  greater  freedom. 

As  I  look  around  a  Jesuit  university  campus,  I  am  struck 
by  the  absence  of  noticeably  pregnant  students.  While  some 
might  speculate  that  few  of  the  185,000  students  at 
American  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  are  becoming 
pregnant,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  number  of  students 
are  in  fact  facing  difficult  decisions  about  whether  to  give 
birth  or  abort,  whether  to  stay  in  school  or  leave,  whether 
to  raise  the  child  or  allow  adoptive  parents  to  do  so.  Among 
those  185,000  students,  there  is  diversity7  in  the  type  of 
degree  sought  (undergraduate,  graduate,  law  and  medicine), 
marital  status  and  age  (even  among  the  undergraduates, 
when  one  takes  nontraditional  undergraduates  into 
account).  Listening  to  students  in  general,  and  pregnant 
students  in  particular,  can  help  an  institution  identify  differ- 
ences in  the  needs  associated  with  pregnancy  for  various 
types  of  students — older,  married  graduate  students  and  sin- 
gle, traditional-age  undergraduates.  The  latter  group  tends 
to  have  greater  needs  for  support,  but  these  needs  are  less 
frequently  discussed. 

Much  of  a  college's  or  university's  attention  is  focused 
on  the  needs  of  these  younger  undergraduates,  who  are  typ- 
ically single.  Some  might  suppose  that  Catholic  teaching 
influences  these  students  to  choose  not  to  engage  in  pre- 
marital sex.  To  the  extent  that  this  is  the  case,  their  choice  is 
countercultural.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  supposed 


that  sexually  active  students  are  effectively  using  contracep- 
tion to  prevent  pregnancy.  But  one  then  calls  to  mind  the 
episode  of  "Friends"  in  which  Rachel  tells  Ross  that  she  is 
pregnant  because  of  a  contraceptive  failure.  In  fact,  the 
majority  of  women  who  have  an  abortion  were  using  con- 
traception during  the  month  in  which  they  conceived, 
according  to  an  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  survey  conduct- 
ed in  2000-1.  I  think  there  are  more  pregnant  students  at 
Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  (as  well  as  other  schools) 
than  people  realize. 

It  is  difficult  for  schools  to  know  which  of  their  students 
are  pregnant  and  facing  decisions  about  the  future.  While 
various  departments  and  services  in  a  college  or  university 
might  be  prepared  to  respond  pastorally  to  pregnant  stu- 
dents, how  does  the  school  make  it  known  that  it  has  an 
institutional  commitment  to  help  pregnant  students? 
Knowing  that  students  seek  information  on  the  Web,  I 
searched  the  sites  of  the  28  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  using  the  keywords  "pregnant"  and 
"pregnancy."  This  search  was  made  1 1  months  after  the 
release  of  "Standing  for  the  Unborn."  Many  of  these  col- 
leges and  universities  had  nothing  to  say  about  assisting 
pregnant  students.  Only  seven  schools  indicated  that  a 
pregnancy  test  was  available  on  campus  through  health  ser- 
vices or  a  wellness  center;  only  four  schools  identifed  coun- 
seling as  a  resource;  only  two  schools  identified  campus 
ministry  as  a  resource;  only  one  identified  a  women's  center 
as  a  resource;  and  only  three  schools  mentioned  the  possi- 
bility of  deferring  repayment  of  a  federal  student  loan. 

While  most  of  the  28  Jesuit  schools  do  not  communi- 
cate their  ability  to  support  pregnant  students,  Georgetown 
University  and  Marquette  University  are  notable  excep- 
tions. These  institutions  make  organized  efforts  to  respond 
to  pregnancies  on  campus.  The  former  houses  its  institu- 
tional response  in  Health  Education  Services  and  the  latter 
in  University  Ministry.  In  both  cases  a  student  can  learn 
about  the  university's  comprehensive  response  through  a 
single  Web  site  that  addresses  many  of  the  questions  and 
needs  a  pregnant  student  might  have. 

Georgetown's  Health  Education  Services  has  a 
Pregnancy  Services  Web  page  that  not  only  provides  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  resources  (including  health  services,  coun- 
seling, campus  ministry,  the  women's  center  and  deans)  but 
also  anticipates  possible  concerns  of  pregnant  students. 
This  outreach  begins  by  recognizing  how  the  pregnant  stu- 
dent might  feel  (confused,  alone,  trapped,  pressured  by  oth- 
ers) and  inviting  the  student  to  enter  into  a  confidential 
conversation  with  professional  staff  at  the  university  who 
can  provide  support.  To  facilitate  this  outreach,  Pregnancy 
Services  responds  to  a  24-hour  pager. 

Through  a  pregnancy  resource  forum,  held  annually 
since  March  1997,  Georgetown  students  are  able  to  learn 
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from  administrators  about  aid  that  is  available  for  pregnant 
students.  In  turn,  administrators  are  able  to  learn  from  stu- 
dents about  needs  for  additional  forms  of  support.  Through 
this  process,  for  example,  administrators  addressed  the  mis- 
conception that  pregnant  students  could  not  live  in  dorms, 
and  they  learned  from  students  about  the  need  for  afford- 
able housing  for  students  with  children.  A  fruit  of  this  con- 
versation is  an  endowment-sponsored  townhouse  that  has 
housed  pregnant  students  and  students  with  children.  This 
model  of  mutual  learning  makes  it  possible  for  the  universi- 
ty as  a  whole  to  enter  into  greater  solidarity  with  pregnant 
students. 

Unlike  Georgetown's  Pregnancy  Services  Program, 
which  is  housed  in  the  offices  of  Health  Education 
Services,  Marquette's  organized  response  to  the  needs  of 
pregnant  members  of  the  university  community  is  an 
aspect  of  University  Ministry.  The  "Life  After  Pregnancy, 
Parenting,  Placement"  (L.A.P.)  Web  page  identifies  feel- 
ings commonly  associated  with  an  unexpected  pregnancy, 
like  loneliness,  fear  and  confusion.  It  also  identifies  com- 
mon topics  that  one  could  profitably  discuss  with  members 
of  a  network  who  have  been  through  the  same  experience 
or  with  others  who  are  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  a 
woman  in  this  situation.  Not  only  does  the  program  pro- 
vide counseling  and  networking;  it  also  offers  information 
about  university  housing  and  social  services  in  the  commu- 
nity, transportation  to  medical  care  and  childbirth  classes 
and  mentoring  by  experienced  mothers.  The  Web  page 
provides  a  resource  list  that  includes  health  services,  the 
counseling  center,  hospitals,  social  service  agencies  and 
Birthright. 

The  Pastoral  Care  Web  page  at  Marquette  makes  clear 
that  the  university  wants  to  respond  not  only  to  the  needs 
of  pregnant  members  of  the  community  but  also  to  the 
needs  of  those  members  of  the  community  who  have  expe- 
rienced abortion.  These  two  ministries  are  more  closely 
connected  than  many  realize.  It  is  not  unknown  for  a  post- 
abortive woman,  who  felt  she  had  no  option  but  abortion, 
to  conceive  a  "replacement"  child  and  face  challenges  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  previous  pregnancy.  Marquette's 
University  Ministry  offers  a  model  for  serving  community 
members  who  are  pregnant,  post-abortive  or  both. 

A  Jesuit  college  or  university's  response  to  pregnant  stu- 
dents certainly  needs  to  take  seriously  the  particular  needs 
of  individual  students.  Boston  College,  Creighton 
University,  Georgetown  University,  Gonzaga  University, 
Seattle  University  and  Wheeling  Jesuit  University  have 
received  pregnant  students  from  other  schools,  according 
to  Mary  Cunningham  Agee,  the  president  and  founder  of 
the  Nurturing  Network.  In  this  way,  these  schools  have 
responded  to  the  needs  of  students  who  did  not  want  to 
remain  during  their  pregnancy  at  the  school  in  which  they 
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were  previously  enrolled. 

The  fact  that  students  do  choose  to 
leave  the  school  they  were  attending 
when  they  became  pregnant  serves  as 
an  invitation  for  institutional  self-eval- 
uation to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
a  school's  structures  and  policies,  as 
well  as  its  success  in  communicating 
with  students,  create  an  environment 
that  can  help  students  carry  a  pregnan- 
cy to  term  and  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Among  the  structures  and  policies 
worthy  of  examination  are:  student 
health  insurance  policies  for  maternity 
coverage  and  the  possibility  of  cover- 
age for  dependents;  billing  policies  for 
health  services,  to  determine  if  they 
undermine  student  confidentiality; 
housing  policies  regarding  living  in  a 
dorm  while  pregnant  or  returning  to  a 
dorm  after  a  leave  of  absence;  avail- 
ability- of  affordable  child  care  on  cam- 
pus for  students;  academic  support 
systems  to  assist  students  who  have  to 
miss  classes;  and  financial  aid  policies 
for  those  who  take  a  leave  of  absence. 
Such  an  examination  of  institutional 
structures  and  policies  will  be  more 
effective  if  students  participate  who 
are  aware  of  particular  challenges  at 
their  own  institutions. 

A  biblical  understanding  of  justice 
invites  structural  responses  to  the 
needs  of  pregnant  students,  who  are 
often  marginalized.  These  changes  can 
be  a  necessary  though  not  sufficient 
means  of  fostering  a  pregnant  student's 
freedom  both  to  carry  her  pregnancy 
to  term  and  to  continue  her  education. 
Campus  ministry  and  counseling  ser- 
vices can  help  a  student  overcome  fear 
through  the  realization  of  greater  spir- 
itual and  emotional  freedom  and  to 
experience  companionship  rather  than 
isolation.  The  Jesuit  tradition  of  pro- 
moting justice,  valuing  freedom  and 
ministering  to  women  challenges  Jesuit 
colleges  and  universities  to  embody 
these  characteristics  as  an  expression  of 
their  mission  and  ministry  not  only  by 
standing  for  the  unborn  but  also  by 
standing  with  pregnant  students.  0 
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Students  were  impressed  - 
with  the  attention  the 
magazine  gave  to  the 
voices  of  'people  like  us.  ] 


BY  DORIS  DONNELLY 


IN  OUR  ELECTRONIC,  COMPUTERIZED,  digital  world, 
it  was  refreshing  for  me  recently  to  discover  once 
again  the  power  of  the  printed  word,  specifically  the 
words  printed  in  a  magazine  like  the  one  you  are  hold- 
ing in  your  hands  or  are  reading  on  Americas  Web  site. 

I  teach  at  John  Carroll,  the  Jesuit  university  in 
Cleveland,  where  we  are  cabled,  wired  and  wireless  from 
the  Dolan  Center  for  Science  &  Technology  at  one  end  of 
our  60-acre  campus  to  Don  Shula  Stadium  at  the  other.  It 
seems  as  though  three  out  of  four  students  are  on  their 
cellphones  at  any  given  time,  even  while  they're  scrolling 
on  their  laptops  or  consulting  their  PDA's.  We  have  a 
Web-based  course  management  system  that  enables  us  to 
integrate  e-mail,  multimedia  presentations  and  other 

DORIS  DONNELLY  is  a  professor  in  the  Department  of  Religious 
Studies  at  John  Carroll  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
she  directs  The  Cardinal  Suenens  Center  for  Theology  and 
Church  Life. 


online  resources  into  hundreds  of  courses. 

But  last  fall,  as  I  prepared  my  theology  course, 
"Contemporary  Catholic  Theology,"  and  was  wondering 
how  to  keep  a  course  with  "contemporary"  in  its  title  time- 
ly enough  for  students  raised  on  CNN  and  AOL  instant 
messaging,  I  decided  on  a  traditional  approach.  I  was  grati- 
fied at  how  the  learning  dividends  spread  beyond  the  class- 
room like  a  beneficent  virus. 

What  I  did  was  to  make  America  an  integral  part  of  the 
course  syllabus.  The  magazine  did  not  let  me  down. 

Every  week,  always  on  time,  a  bulk  shipment  of 
America  arrived  at  my  office  for  distribution  to  all  the  stu- 
dents in  the  class.  America  provides  semester-length  sub- 
scriptions for  about  the  cost  of  a  single  paperback  textbook; 
in  other  words,  it  is  affordable.  In  each  issue  I  flagged  an 
article  or  two  and  posed  a  question,  to  which  the  students 
were  to  write  a  one-  or  two-page  response. 

For  Paul  Farmer's  article  (9/15/03)  on  Haiti,  I  asked, 
"What's  the  root  cause  of  Paul  Farmer's  pessimism  over  the 
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situation  in  Haiti,  and  how  do  you  think  it  could  be 
relieved?"  For  Phyllis  Hanlon's  article  (9/22/03),  which  fea- 
tured the  very  popular  initiative  called  Theology  on  Tap,  I 
asked,  "If  you  were  in  charge  of 
setting    up    a    program  for 
Theology  on  Tip,  what  four 
issues  would  you  and  your 
friends    like    discussed,  and 
why?" 

I  encouraged  the  students  to 
share  their  personal  reflections  and  their  critical  reactions. 
The  next  time  we  met  in  class,  we  took  time  to  debrief. 
Participation  was  always  lively — a  teacher's  dream!  One 
thing  led  to  another.  For  example,  following  up  on  the 
review  of  "Mystic  River"  by  Richard  Blake,  S.J.  (1 1/17/03), 
we  had  a  class  trip  to  see  the 
movie  and  then  discussed  it  over 
lasagna  at  my  house. 

The  essays  were  graded  and 
comprised  10  percent  of  the 
final  grade. 

Toward  the  end  of  the 
course,  I  asked  my  students  what  they  thought  of  the 
America  assignment.  With  final  papers  and  exams  looming, 
I  assured  everyone  that  participation  in  the  evaluation 
would  be  completely  voluntary,  involving  no  course  credit. 
I  know  our  students  at  Carroll  are  intelligent  and  engaged 
in  their  education,  but  I  also  know  they  are  busy.  Before 

committing  themselves  to  any  

effort,  especially  near  the  end  of 
a  semester,  they  are  likely  to  ask, 
"Will  this  affect  my  grade?"  It 
would  not. 

So  I  was  pleasantly  surprised 
when  every  one  of  them  wrote 
an  evaluation,  and  I  was  elated 

at  their  enthusiastic  endorsements.  A  few  students  admitted 
they  were  skeptical  about  the  assignment  at  first,  fearing 
busy-work,  but  then  found  themselves  reading  more  than 
the  assigned  article.  Most  were  surprised  at  and  interested 
in  the  involvement  of  the  church  in  so  many  issues.  Students 
were  impressed  with  the  attention  the  magazine  gave  to  the 
voices  of  "people  like  us."  Some  expressed  dismay  at  how- 
out-of-date  their  information 
had  been  on  the  Catholic 
Church  prior  to  reading  the 
magazine;  others  said  they  were 
grateful  for  the  weekly  "fix"  that 
America  provided.  One  wrote 
that  she  was  "hooked"  on  the 
magazine.  A  big  surprise  for  me  was  how  many  said  they 
found  the  articles  on  the  Holocaust,  environmental  pollu- 


"1  have  found  myself  not  only  doing 
the  given  assignments  but  finding 
other  interesting  articles  to  read. " 

Sara  Altieri 


a  Baptist.  I  came  into  this 
course  as  a  foreigner,'1  but  was 
made  to  feel  at  home.'''' 

Darryle  Torbert 


"America  serves  as  an  escape  from 
traditional  homework  and  gives  us  a 
perspective  on  current  events  in  the 
church  and  world. " 

Mike  Scanlan 


"I  learned  so  much  I  never  knew 
was  going  on  by  reading 
America." 

Dana  Dombrowski 


tion  and  the  sexual  scandal  in  the  church  so  pertinent. 
When  I  asked  them  how  these  issues  touched  on  the  lives  of 
college  students,  they  insisted  simply  that  "it's  important  to 

know  these  things." 

The  culture  at  our  Jesuit  uni- 
versity promotes  a  commitment 
to  be  "men  and  women  for  oth- 
ers." In  that  vein,  a  number  of 
students  felt  challenged  by  arti- 
cles by  George  Anderson,  S.J., 
and  other  authors,  which  "let  us  know  what  we  can  do  to 
become  more  of  what  God  calls  us  to  be:  caring  people." 
Another  student  wrote:  "Reading  America  has  allowed  me 
to  become  more  fully  aware  of  the  church's  mission  to  give 
to  others  and  my  responsibility  to  do  the  same."  The  same 

student  continued,  rather  to  my 
astonishment,  "No  amount  of 
[prior]  Catholic  education  taught 
me  as  much."  Several  students 
wrote  that  they  became  re-linked 
to  their  Catholic  faith  commit- 
ment through  America. 
"Reading  America  weekly  has  most  definitely  drawn  me 
back  into  the  community  of  the  church,"  one  student  wrote. 
On  the  subject  of  community,  another  wrote  that  America 
gave  her  a  way  to  connect  with  the  church  "not  only  as  a 
lawgiving  body  but  as  a  family." 

Given  my  work  with  The  Cardinal  Suenens  Center,  I 

  was  especially  heartened  by  die 

students'  appreciation  of  the 
influence  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  that  they  recognized  in 
much  of  what  they  read. 

Two  students  found  the  writ- 
ing assignments  "freeing." 
Echoing  a  sentiment  expressed 
by  several,  one  student  wrote  that  it  "serves  as  an  escape 
from  traditional  homework.  While  it's  on  the  syllabus,  it 
almost  feels  like  a  freedom.  Since  we  own  each  issue,  we 
can  leaf  through  them  at  any  time  and  refer  back  to  them." 

Several  thought  the  magazine  would  be  an  appropriate 
assignment  in  courses  other  than  those  in  theology.  In  fact 
some  of  them,  on  their  own  initiative,  appropriated  mate- 
rial from  America  articles  to  use 
in  their  political  science,  history, 
business  and  other  classes.  For 
example,  when  one  young 
woman  had  to  give  an  "informa- 
tive" speech  in  her  communica- 
tions class,  she  used  Paul 
Farmer's  article  on  Haitian  refugees  as  background.  But 
she  didn't  stop  there;  the  exercise  launched  her  on  a 
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semesters  worth  of  research  about  refugees.  For  her  next 
communications  assignment,  to  present  an  "argument"  in 
class,  she  turned  to  Bishop  Gerald  Kicanas's  article 
(11/03/03)  about  the  difficulty  Mexican  migrants  experi- 
ence in  the  United  States  and  argued  for  more  compas- 
sionate treatment,  especially  for  Mexican  children,  at  U.S. 
border  crossings  and 
in  border  towns. 
When  a  fellow  student 
asked  her  how  she  got 
so  wrapped  up  in 
refugee  issues,  she 
responded  by  simply 
passing  along  her 
copies  of  America  to 
him. 

One  of  the  more 
profound  apprecia- 
tions was  expressed  by 
a  voung  man  who  is  a 
Baptist.  When  his  friends  wondered  why  he  was  even  tak- 
ing the  course  on  Catholicism,  he  said  he  simply  wanted  to 
learn  about  a  tradition  with  which  he  was  totally  unfamil- 
iar. But  he  found  he  learned  something  about  his  own  faith 
as  well.  The  America  assignment  "was  a  totally  positive 
experience,"  he  wrote,  "because  not  only  did  I  learn  about 


Survey  Results 
Class  size:  25 

The  America  assignment  was  worthwhile. 
Read  article  and  wrote  essay  each  week 
Read  more  than  the  assigned  article 
Used  information  from  America  in  other  classes 

(history,  political  science,  communications) 
Get  my  news  about  the  church  only  from  America 

(other  sources:  campus  ministry,  television) 
Would  recommend  America  for  other  courses 


the  Catholic  Church;  I  was  also  able  to  identify  the  differ- 
ences and  similarities  with  my  own  Baptist  tradition.  Like 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Catholics  recognize  that 
active  participation  at  worship  and  in  service  is  essential 
for  all  Christians.  I  also  saw  how  the  Catholic  Church  was 
involved  in  the  world,  in  doing  justice  especially  for  those 

without  advocacy. 
Baptists  do  that  too." 

As  anyone  knows 
who  works  with  today's 
sophisticated  college 
students,  to  elicit 
expressions  like  "excit- 
ed," "astonished,"  even 
"wow!"  is  fairly  unusu- 
al. When  we  are  talking 
about  a  course  assign- 
ment, it  is  extraordi- 
nary. But  that  is  the 
response  America  gen- 
erated. Alongside  our  multimedia  learning  platforms,  it 
may  seem  like  a  static  thing.  But,  obviously,  in  the  hands 
of  men  and  women  who  embrace  learning  in  any  form,  it 
can  take  on  a  life  of  its  own.  0 
For  information  about  bulk  subscriptions,  contact:  subscrip- 
tions@avicricaviagazine.org. 
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WALTER  CARDINAL  KASPER 

Leadership  in  the  Church 

How  the  Traditional  Roles  Can  Serve  the 
Christian  Community  Today 

America  hails  this  book  as  "a  must-read  for  those 
who  exercise  church  leadership  and  for  educated 
Catholics  interested  in  understanding  better  the 
logic  of  authority  in  their  church... 
One  of  the  most  important  books 
in  ecclesiology  to  appear  in  some 
time."  Kasper,  a  leading  ecumenical 
voice  in  the  Vatican,  is  also  author 
of  The  God  of  Jesus  Christ. 

0-8245-1977-9    $24.95  hardcover 


See  more  books  on  Leadership 
on  page  6 
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PAULA  D'ARCY 

Gift  of  the  Red  Bird 

A  Spiritual  Encounter 

With  Reflection  Guide 

This  beautiful  gift  book  and 
bestseller  by  retreat  leader  Paula 
D'Arcy  tells  the  story  of  one 
woman's  spiritual  exhaustion, 
her  journey  alone  into  the 
wilderness  for  three  days, 
and  the  renewal  she  was 
blessed  to  experience.  Now 
with  reflection  guide  for  reading 
groups.  "A  deeply  moving  account. . ." — MACRINA  WEIDERKEHR 

0-8245-1956-6    $14.95  paperback 

See  more  books  on  Spirituality  on  page  2 
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OVER  45,000 
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Special  Offer! 

30%  Discount 

when  you  order  3  books  or  more 
1-800-707-0670 


MICHAEL  KENNEDY 

Experiencing  Jesus 

Ten  Meditations  for  a  Changed  Life 

Martin  Sheen  joins  Michael  Kennedy 
for  a  sequel  to  the  award-winning 
book  The  Jesus  Meditations.  These 
Ignatian  meditations  on  the  connec- 
tion between  spirituality  and  social 
justice  include  a  free  CD,  with 
foreword  by  Richard  Rohr. 

0-8245-21 46-3    $1 9.95  paperback  with  CD 


Experiencing 

jesus 


BOOK  WITH 
FULL-LENGTH  CD 


ALSO  AVAILABLE: 

The  Jesus  Meditations 

0-8245-1 929-9    $1 9.95  paperback  with  CD 

See  more  books  on  Spirituality  on  page  2 


MARK  S.  MASSA 

Anti-Catholicism 
in  America 

The  Last  Acceptable  Prejudice 

One  of  the  most  significant 
books  on  Catholic  identity 
since  David  Tracy's  Analogical 
Imagination.  Massa,  author 
of  Catholics  and  American 
Culture,  reveals  how  American 
Catholics'  distinctive  way  of 
viewing  the  world  is  constantly  misunderstood — and 
attacked — by  outsiders.  "Highly  recommended" — CHOICE 

0-8245-2129-3   $24.95  hardcover 

See  more  books  on  Religious  Thought  on  page  3 
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RONALD  ROLHE1SER 


Against 
an  Infinite 
Horizon 


HENRI  J.M.  NOUWEN 

Life  of  the  Beloved 

Spiritual  Living  in  a  Secular  World 

Henri  Nouwen's  greatest  legacy. 
When  you  experience  a  crisis  of 
faith  and  wonder  ii  God  really 
loves  you,  read  this  little  classic 
about  the  way  God  chooses  each 
of  us  as  the  Beloved.  With  reflection 
guide  for  groups. 

0-8245-1986-8   $14.95  paperback 


RICHARD  R0HR 

Everything  Belongs 

The  Gift  of  Contemplative  Prayer 

Richard  Rohr's  book,  one  of  the 
fastest-selling  books  in  Catholic 
spirituality  today,  offers  a  personal 
retreat  for  those  who  hunger  for  a 
deeper  prayer  life  but  don't  know 
what  contemplation  is.  Now  with 
reflection  guide. 

0-8245-1995-7    $16.95  paperback 


RONALD  R0LHEISER 

Against  an  Infinite 
Horizon 

The  Finger  of  God  in 
Our  Everyday  Lives 

The  Holy  Longing  author  Ronald 
Rolheiser  offers  these  insights  into  the 
benefits  of  community,  social  justice, 
sexuality,  mortality,  and  much  more. 

0-8245-1965-5    $16.95  paperback 
ALSO  AVAILABLE: 

The  Shattered  Lantern 

0-8245-1884-5    $14.95  paperback 
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THOMAS  KEATING 

Intimacy  with  God 

An  Introduction  to  Centering  Prayer 

"This  is  perhaps  Keating's  most 
readable  and  enlightening  work. 
Filled  with  insight  and  practical 
advice,  it  offers  sound  wisdom 
on  the  way  that  centering  prayer 
can  deepen  our  intimacy  with  God. 
—SPIRITUAL  BOOK  NEWS 

0-8245-1588-9    $16.95  paperback 


ROBERT  ELLSBERG 

All  Saints 

Daily  Reflections  on  Saints,  Prophets, 
and  Witnesses  for  Our  Time 

Now  with  reflection  guide. 

This  comprehensive  and  inspiring 
treasury  offers  daily  readings  about 
traditional  saints  and  other  spiritual 
giants  whose  lives  speak  to  the 
meaning  of  holiness  for  our  time. 

0-8245-1 679-6  $24.95  paperback  (English) 
0-8245-1 91 1  -6   $24.95  paperback  (Spanish) 

CLIFF  EDWARDS 

The  Shoes  of 
Van  Gogh 

A  Spiritual  and  Artistic  Journey 
to  the  Ordinaiy 

An  exploration  of  Vincent  van 
Gogh  as  spiritual  guide,  including 
devotional  meditations  and 
evocative  van  Gogh  art. 

0-8245-21 42-0    $1 7.95  paperback 
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STEVE  KISSING 

Running  from 
the  Devil 

A  Memoir  of  a  Boy  Possessed 

America  raves:  "This  might  be  the  oddest 
and  most  enjoyable  memoir  you'll  read 
all  year."  This  word-of-mouth  bestseller 
is  a  moving  story  of  one  boy's  struggle  to 
make  sense  of  his  Catholic  faith. 

0-8245-2105-6    $22.95  hardcover 


FRAN  FERDER  AND 
JOHN  HEAGLE 

Tender  Fires 

The  Spiritual  Promise  of  Sexuality 

The  sacred  and  God-given  quality 
of  Christian  eros  is  explored  in 
this  recent  bestseller  from  a  nun 
and  priest. 

0-8245-1982-5    $16.95  paperback 


FOREWORD  BY 
PAULA  D'ARCY 


GERNOT  CANDOLINI 

Labyrinths 

Walking  Toward  the  Center 

Labyrinth  architect  Candolini  tells 
the  story  of  his  family's  four-month 
tour  of  Europe's  rich  and  diverse 
labyrinths  and  the  spiritual  traditions 
they  encountered. 

0-8245-2102-1    $16.95  paperback 
THOMAS  A  KEMPIS 

Consolations  ^ 
for  My  Soul 

Meditations  for  the  Earthly  Pilgrimage 
toward  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem 

Written  by  the  author  of  Imitation 
of  Christ,  and  now  available  for  the 
first  time  in  a  century,  here  is  wisdom 
about  God  and  the  soul's  mystical 
relationship  to  the  divine. 

0-8245-2107-2   $19.95  paperback 
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150,000 
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HENRI  J.M.  N0UWEN 

In  the  Name  of  Jesus 

Reflections  on  Christian  Leadership 

The  best  "first  book"  for  any  course 
on  adult  leadership  and  faith  formation. 
Nouwen  shows  that  the  essence  of 
true  Christian  leadership  lies  in 
forgiveness  and  a  willingness  to  let 
go  of  power.  A  national  bestseller  for 
over  a  decade,  now  with  study  guide. 

0-8245-1259-6    $14.95  paperback 


EDWARD  P.  HAHNENBERG 

Ministries 

A  Relational  Approach 

Read  the  book  that  is  gradually 
changing  the  way  people  think 
about  lay  and  ordained  ministries. 
"Authoritative" — DONALD  COZZENS. 
"Visionary" — H.  RICHARD  MCCORD. 
"Hahnenberg's  governing  insight 
must  be  taken  to  heart  in  every 
discussion  of  ministry  from  this  point 
forward." — MICHAEL  DOWNEY 

0-8245-2103-X    $24.95  paperback 


EUGENE  KENNEDY  AND 
SARA  C.  CHARLES 

On  Becoming 
a  Counselor 

A  Basic  Guide  for  Nonprofessionals 
and  Other  Helpers 

The  indispensable  resource  for  all 
those  who,  without  extensive 
psychological  training,  must  deal 
with  troubled  individuals  in  their 
private  or  professional  lives. 

0-81 45-1 91 3-2    $24.95  paperback 
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SARAH  STOCKTON 

Restless  in  Christ 

Answering  the  Call  to  Spiritual 
Commitment 

For  all  spiritual  directors,  an 
important  book  showing  that 
restlessness  is  iii it  , i  stumbling 
block  to  piety,  but  the  key  to 
Christian  spiritual  growth. 

0-8245-2253-2    $16.95  paperback 


CHARLES  M.  MURPHY 

Belonging  to  God 

A  Personal  Training  Guide  for  the 
Deeper  Spiritual  Life 

A  practical,  easy  to  follow  guide 
for  Catholics  who  want  to  grow  in 
their  spiritual  lives  but  don't  have 
access  to  a  spiritual  director.  Includes 
reflection  guide.  "Kind,  empathetic, 
and  resourceful" 
— JUDGE  JOHN  T.  NOONAN,  (R. 

0-8245-21 48-X    $16.95  paperback 


CARMEN  RENEE  BERRY 

When  Helping  You 
Is  Hurting  Me 

Escaping  the  Messiah  Trap 

Give  this  book  to  the  workaholic 
in  the  office  next  door.  In  this  new 
edition  of  the  national  bestseller, 
Berry  shows  how  we  cannot  be 
effective  leaders  until  we  learn 
to  assess  our  own  limitations 
and  abilities. 

0-8245-2108-0   $16.95  paperback 
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Faith  in  Focus 


The  Jesuits  Are 
Too  Liberal 


BY  RAYMOND  D.  AUMACK 


THE  OTHER  EVENING,  I  was 
canvassing  classmates  for  dona- 
tions to  the  annual  fund  for  the 
Jesuit  high  school  I  attended.  A 
classmate  I  called  said  he  would  not  make 
a  contribution  because  he  felt  the  Jesuits 
were  too  liberal. 

Whenever  I  hear  something  like  that, 
I  have  a  tendency  to  back  off.  We  gradu- 
ated almost  50  years  ago,  and  as  an  Irish 
Catholic  Spanish-speaking  Democrat,  I 
feel  as  if  I  might  be  the  last  liberal,  if 
indeed  I  am  a  liberal,  in  my  age  group. 
Not  only  do  my  conservative  peers  have 
an  axe  to  grind;  they  are  irrationally  pas- 
sionate about  their  feelings. 
There  was  a  time  when  we 
were  not  so  threatened  by  the 
differences  we  civilly  present- 
ed to  each  other. 

I  could  sense  his  anger 
when  he  asked  me  what  I 
thought  about  his  view.  I  felt 
the  need  to  defend  my  beloved 
Jesuits.  But  I  did  not  want  to 
get  into  the  endless  round  of 
arguments  and  recriminations 
and  deal  with  sickening  supe- 
riority like  that  of  the  talking 
heads  on  the  conservative 
radio  talk  shows. 

I  was,  however,  educated 
by  the  Jesuits,  so  I  boldly  ven- 
tured into  the  fray.  Damn  the 
torpedoes;  full  speed  ahead.  I 
stated  that  I  did  not  think  the 
Jesuits  were  liberal  enough. 

My  classmate  became  pre- 
dictably apoplectic. 

He  wanted  to  know  where 

RAYMOND   D.   AUMACK    is  vice 

president  of  institutional 
advancement  at  Holy  Name 
Academy  in  Bayonne,  N.J. 


I  stood  on  the  sinfulness  of  homosexuali- 
ty, the  sinfulness  of  birth  control,  the  sin- 
fulness of  subscribing  to  HBO  and  MTV 
and  a  dozen  more  forms  of  sinfulness, 
most  of  which  are  dear  to  my  heart.  I  am 
pretty  sure  I  did  not  answer  him  in  a  way 
to  bait  him  further,  although  that  would 
have  been  fun.  He  kept  pressing  me  on 
birth  control,  and  I  told  him  it  is  not  a 
black-and-white  issue.  It  is  more  compli- 
cated than  that.  I  was  then  told  that  my 
conscience  was  incorrectly  formed  and 
because  of  me  sins  were  mounting  all  over 
the  place.  We  then  exchanged  pleas- 


antries as  I  maneuvered  to  a  graceful  exit, 
and  the  conversation  ended  civilly. 

I  later  reflected  on  that  conversation.  I 
do  not  like  labels.  I  do  not  care  to  be 
labeled.  I  am  not  certain  what  it  is  that 
makes  a  person  conservative  or  liberal. 
There  has  to  be  a  way  of  having  an  opin- 
ion that  does  not  label  a  person  one  way  or 
another.  I  am  definitely  pro-life,  which 
includes  the  avoidance  of  war  and  the 
rejection  of  capital  punishment  and  vio- 
lence against  women.  I  am  in  favor  of  dis- 
tributive justice  and  support  the  love  and 
care  of  children  and  feeding  the  poor.  I  do 
not  necessarily  support  same-sex  mar- 
riages, although  I  feel  that  homosexuals 
should  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  as  every- 
one else.  Is  my  conscience  incorrectly 
formed?  It  may  well  be.  I  do  not  have  the 
certainty  of  the  televangelists  or  the  lions 
of  conservative  talk  radio.  I  believe  I  am  on 
a  journey  to  salvation  and  my  quest  is  like 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  "Our  hearts  are  rest- 
less, O  Lord,  and  they  will  not  rest  until 
they  rest  in  thee." 
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What  forms  my  conscience?  I  am  a 
voracious  reader  and  am  reasonably  open 
to  ideas  and  opinions  with  which  I  do  not 
agree.  I  have  even  changed  my  position 
on  some  things  because  of  new  informa- 
tion. I  am  reasonably  well  informed  on 
the  teaching  of  the  church  and  read  most 
of  the  relevant  information  that  comes 
from  the  Vatican  and  the  American  bish- 
ops. I  am  one  of  the  few  people  who  have 
read  encyclicals,  and  I  recently  read  a 
pastoral  letter  from  my  local  ordinary  on 
the  beauty  of  human  sexuality.  This  lat- 
ter certainly  required  bridging  a  credi- 
bility gap,  but  I  have  to  admit  it  was  very 
well  presented.  I  know  what  my  church 
teaches,  and  I  know  how  theologians 
interpret  it.  I  accept  most  of  what  my 
church  teaches,  and  some  of  it  I  discard. 
I  do  not  feel  bad  about  this,  nor  do  I  con- 
sider myself  an  arbitrary  Catholic, 
because  the  church  herself  has  been 
doing  this  for  centuries. 

I  read  the  Scriptures.  I  read,  reflect, 
pray  and  take  action.  Correction:  I  may  or 
may  not  take  action,  but  my  conscience 
always  bothers  me  when  I  do  not.  That  is 
part  of  the  journey.  I  am  trying  to  be 
Christian.  I  just  have  not  arrived  yet.  Am 
I  born  again?  Let  me  tell  you  I  am  born 
every  day,  because  I  have  to  deal  with  the 
Spirit  confronting  me  to  give  birth  to  a 
better  person  as  I  read,  reflect  and  pray. 


What  concerns  me  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  those  who  condemn  others  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  I  tried  to  reflect  seriously 
on  the  Sunday  Gospels  during  Lent,  and 
I  see  a  picture  of  a  compassionate  Jesus.  I 
see  a  Jesus  who  relates  to  everyone,  who 
healed  the  sick,  to  the  chagrin  of  the  righ- 
teous who  felt  that  he  violated  the  Law  of 
Moses  by  doing  good.  I  see  him  being 
compassionate  and  merciful  to  sinners  in 
spite  of  significant  criticism  from  the 
good  and  holy  people  ot  his  spiritual  insti- 
tution. Jesus  showed  the  highest  respect 
for  the  woman  at  the  well  and  for  the 
woman  caught  in  adulter}'.  He  never 
ceased  to  love  his  disciples,  even  though 
the}'  did  not  stay  around  for  his  crucifix- 
ion. It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  adul- 
terous woman  was  going  to  be  stoned  to 
death.  Adulter}7  is  not  unilateral.  What 
was  going  to  happen  to  her  male  partner? 
WTien  I  was  in  grade  school,  a  teaching 
sister  told  us  that  when  Jesus  traced  his 
finger  in  the  dust  of  the  ground,  what  he 
wrote  exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
accusers.  St.  Luke  does  not  say  that,  but  I 
like  the  idea. 

I  am  not  certain,  any  more  than  any- 
one else  should  be,  about  what  sin  is. 
There  just  do  not  appear  to  be  simple 
black-and-white  definitions  of  real  life. 
Most  of  us  live  in  a  gray  area.  There  are 
many  things  that  we  accept  on  authoritv. 


but  we  are  perplexed  about  them.  I  am 
far  less  aghast  about  sexual  behavior  or 
watching  HBO  or  MTV  than  I  am  about 
the  lies  that  have  cost  thousands  of  lives, 
including  those  of  American  soldiers.  I 
am  repulsed  by  the  greed  prevalent  in 
business  today.  I  am  horrified  by  the  cal- 
lous treatment  of  workers  in  our  country 
and  even  more  by  the  treatment  of  work- 
ers abroad.  We  are  shipping  approxi- 
mately three  million  jobs  abroad  because 
slave  labor  increases  our  profits.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  practices  that  pol- 
lute our  environment.  I  am  shocked  by 
the  rip-off  of  the  pensions  and  life  sav- 
ings of  workers,  not  only  by  the  Enrons, 
Tycos  and  Global  Crossings  of  this 
world.  It  has  been  happening  to  my  peer 
group  for  the  last  30  years.  I  am  shocked 
that  the  tremendous  technological  bene- 
fits of  health  care  are  not  available  to  the 
poor.  I  am  horrified  that  we  cannot  pro- 
vide prescription  medicines  to  our  elder- 
ly and  that  some  of  us  are  dying  before 
our  time  as  a  result. 

I  am  sure  my  classmate  believes  that 
the  Jesuits  are  too  liberal  because  they 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  quest 
for  human  rights,  the  rights  of  workers, 
in  concern  for  the  poor,  in  the  effort  to 
educate,  in  defense  of  a  university's  right 
to  air  all  opinions,  even  those  that  differ 
from  the  church.  They  might  be  consid- 
ered too  liberal  because  they  minister  to 
all  people,  including  homosexuals,  the 
poor,  those  who  are  considered  on  the 
lower  levels  of  society  and,  yes,  sinners. 
They  might  be  considered  too  liberal 
because  thev  encourage  women  to  pursue 
and  take  their  rightful  place  in  society. 
They  might  be  considered  liberal 
because  they  produce  so  many  great  the- 
ologians and  spiritual  leaders. 

They  might  be  too  liberal  because 
they  promote  an  intense  spirituality 
among  the  laity  that  is  suddenly  becom- 
ing a  threat  to  the  hierarchy.  They  might 
be  too  liberal  because  they  encourage  full 
participation  in  the  liturgy.  They  might 
be  too  liberal  because  they  treasure  our 
faith,  promote  it  and  defend  it  so  well. 

Jesuits  spearheaded  the  Coun- 
terreformation  in  the  16th  century,  and 
our  church  today  is  in  desperate  need  of 
an  on-going  counterreformation. 

I  might  be  too  liberal  because  I  final- 
ly listened  to  the  Spirit  and  wrote  this 
article.  0 
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MEDICS  CAN'T  HEAL  SOULS. 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  looking  for  spiritual  leaders  from  all  religions  to  minister  to  the  350,000 
men  and  women  who  have  chosen  to  serve  our  country.  Currently,  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  which,  sadly,  means  some  Airmen  are  going  without  spiritual 
leadership.  To  learn  how  you  can  become  a  hero,  call  1  -800-803-2452  orvisit  www.usafhc.af.mil. 
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Annotations 
and  Meditations 
on  the  Gospels 

By  Jerome  Nodal,  S.J. 

Translated  by  Frederick  A.  Homann,  S.J. 

With  introductory  essays  by  Walter  S.  Melion 

Annotations  and  Meditations  on  the  Gospels, 
composed  by  Jerome  Nadal,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola's 
closest  collaborator  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  was  first  published  in  Antwerp 
in  1595  (2nd  edition,  1595;  3rd  edition,  1607). 
This  book  combined  engravings  portraying 
episodes  from  the  Gospels  executed  by  the 
premier  Flemish  engravers  of  the  day  with  Nadal's 
explanatory  notes  and  interpretative  meditations. 
The  book's  impact  on  post-Tridentine  sacred  art 
was  enormous  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  the 
Americas,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
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Vol.  I,  The  Infancy  Narratives  (published  in  2003) 

ISBN  0-916101-41-X  (Cloth)   I  196pp  I   2 3  color  images  in  text  and  153  images  on  CD-ROM   I  $39.95 

Vol.  II,  The  Passion  Narratives  (available  in  2005) 
Vol.  Ill,  The  Resurrection  Narratives  (2004) 

ISBN  0-916101-47-9  (Cloth)   I  approximately  200pp  I  $39.95 

Saint  Joseph's  University  Press 

Phone:  610/660-3400  ♦  Fax:  610/660-3410  ♦  E-mail:  sjupress@sju.edu  ♦  www.sju.edu/sjupress 


Heroes,  Saints, 
and  Ordinary 
Morality 


Andrew*  Michael  Flescher 
"[A]  sustained  and  learned 
argument  in  support  of  the 
centrality  of  altruistic  behavior 
in  the  moral  lives  of  ordinary 
people.  Equally  at  home  in  moral 
philosophy  and  theological 
ethics,  Flescher  offers  a  powerful 
critique  of  the  division  in  ethics  between  moral  duty  and 
supererogation.  This  work  should  open  a  significant  debate  over 
the  validity  of  this  distinction." 

—  Stephen  G.  Post,  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 
and  president,  Institute  for  Research  on  Unlimited  Love 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-87840-1 37-7   I  cloth  I  $49.95 
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Of  Little  Faith 

The  Politics  of 
George  W.  Bush's 
Faith-Based  Initiatives 

Am)  E.  Black,  Douglas  L.  Koopman, 
and  David  K.  Ryden 


"This  lively,  lucid,  and  timely  book 
chronicles  how,  during  the  first  year  of 
the  Bush  faith  initiative,  a  seemingly 
deep  and  growing  consensus  favoring 
public  support  for  community-serving  sacred  places  that  serve  civic  . 
purposes  was  succeeded  by  battles  between  religious  'purists'  and 
'pragmatists,'  and  led  to  legislative  politics  that  were  far  from 
bipartisan.  .  .  .  tough-minded  but  balanced,  critical  yet  constructive." 

—  John  J.  Dilulio,  Jr.,  former  director,  White  House 
Office  of  Faith-Based  and  Community  Initiatives 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58901-013-2    I   paper   I  $26.95 
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Becoming  a 
Bar  Mitzvah 

A  Treasury  of  Stories 

Amine  Cumsky  Weiss 


Amine  Cumskv  W« 


"These  fascinating  stories  about  bar 
mitzvah  celebrations  in  different 
decades  and  under  varii  >us 
circumstances  is  enrapturing.  The 
stories  are  fast-paced  and  full  of  energy 
and  the  continual  change  of  subject  and  location  allows  each 
story  to  grab  the  reader's  mind  and  emotions.  It  will  become  a  joy 
for  parents  and  boys  reading  for  a  bar  mitzvah  as  it  provides  fertile 
material  for  different  generations  to  discuss  and  reflect  on  their 
own  experiences.  It  brought  back  memories  of  my  own  bar 
mitzvah  almost  forty  years  ago,  and  I  will  use  it  as  a  vehicle  to 
prepare  my  own  two  sons  for  their  coming  celebrations." 

-  Mark  Eric  Manstein,  MD 
Holy  Redeemer  Hospital 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  0-58966-064-1    I   paper  I  $24.95 
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Integrating  Faith  & 
Science  through 
Natural  Family 
Plamiing 

Richard  J.Fehring  &  Therese  Notare 


Marquette  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-87462-01  1-2  I  291  pp.  I  $20.00  I  paper 


Love 


John  Cowburn,S.J . 


Marquette  University  Press 

ISBN:  0-87462-659-5  I  292  PP.  I  $32.00  I  paper 
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Genetics  and  Ethics 

An  Interdisciplinary  Study 

Edited  by  Gerard  Magill 

Sixteen  original  essays  are  a  critical  guide 
to  many  issues  at  the  heart  of  genetics 
technology — and  our  genetics  future. 
This  book  litters  much-needed  guidance 
for  those  faced  with  making  increasingly 
difficult  decisions  about  ethics  and  genetics. 

Saint  Louis  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-9652929-7-5   I   paper   I  $24.00 

Beyond  Violence 

Religious  Sources  for  Social 
Transformation  in  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Islam 

Edited  by  James  L.  Heft,  S.M. 

VIOL  LNCE  ~^'lc  ^rst         m  Fordham's  new  series, 

Abrahamic  Dialogues,  focuses  on  the 
transformative  powers  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Islam.  The  essays  in  this 
book  provide  new  beginnings  for  people  of  faith  committed  to 
restoring  peace  among  nations  through  peace  among  religions. 

Fordham  University  Press  •  ISBN:  0-82 32-2 3 M-5    I   paper   I  $20.00 
ISBN:  0-8232-2333-7   I   hardcover  I  $45.00 
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Conscience 
Across  Borders 

An  Ethics  of  Glohal  Rights 
and  Religious  Pluralism 

Vernon  Ruland,  S.J. 

"Drawing  upon  his  expertise  in  psychology, 
ethics,  and  world  religions  Ruland  .  .  .  has 
written  a  bracing  rejoinder  to  those  who  think 
Christian  ethics  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle 
of  divine  'Thou  shalt  nots!'  "  Conscience 
Across  Borders  brings  "the  resources  of  interreligious  understanding  to 
bear  on  such  varied  issues  as  ecological  degradation,  human  rights,  and 
personal  moral  development.  ...  A  splendid  work,  .  .  .  that  deserves  a 
wide  and  appreciative  readership."    -  William  O'Neill,  S.J.,  professor  of 
Christian  social  ethics  in  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley. 

University  of  San  Francisco  Press  •  ISBN:  0-9664059-2-7   I   paper   I  $15.95 
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By  Jonathan  Wright 
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This  book,  as  its  subtitle  indicates,  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  Jesuits  from  their  origins  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  well  researched, 
broadly  learned,  sophisticated,  fast-paced, 
sympathetic  yet  critical,  somewhat  impres- 
sionistic in  approach  and  sometimes  breezy 
in  style.  I  recommend  it. 

Jonadian  Wright  opens  the  book  with 
a  story  about  a  Portuguese  noblewoman  in 
Goa  who,  hell-bent  on  having  a  relic  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  bit  a  toe  off  his  corpse. 
That's  an  attention-getter  if  there  ever  was 
one!  With  a  few  broad  strokes  he  then 
describes  Xavier's  exploits  while  he  was 
alive  and  the  fate  of  his  body  parts  after  he 
died.  The  fate  of  those  parts  leads  Wright 
into  one  of  his  main  themes,  the  repulsion 
felt  by  Protestants  (and  others)  for  every- 
thing the  Jesuits  stood  for.  He  only  then 
begins  to  tell  the  story  of  the  founding  of 
die  Society  of  Jesus. 

These  opening  pages  are  typical  of 
Wright's  approach.  He  has  a  gift  for  ferret- 
ing out  stories  and  particularly  vivid  inci- 
dents to  illustrate  his  larger  points,  and  he 
uses  it  to  great  advantage  in  the  book.  But 
do  not  be  deceived.  This  is  a  book  by  a 
well-trained  historian  who  just  happens  to 
bear  his  learning  lightly.  The  book  includes 
an  extensive  and  well-chosen  bibliography 
that  shows  that  Wright  has  assimilated  the 
literature  well.  Despite  the  audior's  light 
touch,  this  is  not  a  light-headed  book. 

One  of  the  strong  features  of  God's 
Soldiers  is  Wright's  grasp  of  anti-Jesuit  liter- 
ature— tracts,  poems  and  satires  of  various 
kinds  from  the  16th  through  the  19th  cen- 
tury, lie  spices  the  text  with  quotations 
from  these  sources  (maybe  just  a  few  too 
many),  and  then  often  goes  on  to  point  out 
how  ill-founded,  even  spiteful  they  were. 
Wright  admires  the  Jesuits  and,  for  my 
taste,  mostly  for  the  right  reasons. 

What  is  especially  welcome  is  his  chap- 
ter on  the  suppression  of  the  Society  of 
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Jesus  in  the  late  18th  century,  "The  Jesuit  Is 
No  More,"  a  piece  of  history  that  is  still 
very  much  under-researched  and  little 
understood.  Many  otherwise  well- 
info  rmed  Catholics  do  not  even  know  it 
happened.  The  final  chapter,  "The  Fifth 
Jesuit  Century,"  is  a  sensitive  and  sensible 
look  at  the  Jesuits  today.  The  author  has 
read  and  understood,  for  instance,  the 
decrees  of  the  recent  general  congregations 
of  the  Society,  including  the  34th  in  1995. 
Less  successful  is  the  penultimate  chapter 
on  the  Society  in  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries,  after  it  was  restored  in  1814.  It 
sometimes  devolves  more  into  a  history  of 
the  European  church  than  of  the  Jesuits, 
but  I  admire  Wright  for  even  attempting  to 
write  on  a  subject  so  sprawling  and,  again, 
under-researched. 

The  "Adventure,  Politics,  Intrigue,  and 
Power"  part  of  the  title  might  be  intended 
to  grab  potential  readers,  but  it  also  points 
to  the  general  approach  Wright  takes.  Like 
any  historian,  he  had  to  be  selective.  He 
chose  to  write  a  political  history,  if  we  take 
that  term  in  its  broadest  meaning.  The 
book  is  about  what  the  Jesuits  did,  very  lit- 
tle about  what  made  them  tick.  By  that  I 
mean  he  includes  practically  nothing  about 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  and  its  ongoing 
impact.  Nor  is  there  much  about  why  the 
Jesuits  got  into  education,  made  it  their  pri- 
mary ministry  and  stuck  with  it,  nor 
enough  on  the  Jesuits'  cultural  engage- 
ments— painting,  architecture,  music  and 
dance. 

Perhaps  Wright's  emphasis  on  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Reformation  accounts  for 
the  main  title,  God's  Soldiers.  But  Wright  is 
a  British  historian,  and  in  Britain  as  almost 
nowhere  else  the  Jesuits  had  little  choice 
but  to  identify  themselves,  and  be  identified 
by  others,  as  a  force  mainly  intent  on  coun- 
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tering  the  Reformation.  The  book's  title 
reinforces  that  old  stereotype. 

Wright  is  a  young  scholar  who  com- 
pleted his  doctorate  at  Oxford  in  1998. 
This  is  his  first  book.  It  has  limitations,  but 
this  will  be  true  of  any  attempt  at  such  a 
large  theme.  Although  I  admire  Jean 
Lacouture's  Jesuits:  A  Multibiography 
(1996),  with  which  this  book  is  roughly 
comparable,  I  think  Wright  does  a  better 
job  in  fewer  pages  of  presenting  a  panoram- 
ic view  of  Jesuit  history. 

Neither  book,  however,  is  a  substitute 
for  the  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  by 
William  Bangert,  S.J,  now  over  30  years 
old.  If  you  can  imagine  a  book-length  ency- 
clopedia entry,  that  is  what  Bangert's 
History  amounts  to.  This  means  it  can  be 
deadly  dull  reading,  but  if  you  want  solid 
information  provided  in  a  systematic  and 
reasonably  comprehensive  way  under  one 
cover,  that  is  the  book  you  must  turn  to. 
Otherwise,  pick  up  Jonathan  Wright. 

John  W.  0  Mai ley 
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By  Charlie  LeDuff 
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Journalism  can  be  a  difficult  and  tricky 
trade  for  those  whose  heads  are  on  straight 
and  whose  hearts  are  in  the  right  places. 

It  is  hard  to  get  past  the  people:  those 
looking  for  decent  housing;  the  immigrants 
who  seem  to  hold  so  much  of  the  rest  of 
this  country  up  on  their  brave  and  perse- 
vering shoulders,  who  just  want  their  piece 
of  this  precious  dream  that  so  many  take  for 
granted;  the  people  to  whom  life  has  dealt  a 
bad  hand,  just  trying  to  survive. 

As  much  of  mainstream  journalism 
would  have  it,  however,  these  people  are 
somehow  incidental.  They're  the  wrong 
color,  they  don't  make  enough  money, 
they're  not  smooth  enough.  In  the  machin- 
ery of  a  money-obsessed  society,  they  don't 
even  count  as  oil.  So,  inevitably,  they're 
overlooked. 

But  not  by  Charlie  LeDuff,  a  reporter 
for  The  New  York  Times.  He  knows 
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where  the  real  people  are  and  manages, 
sometimes  miraculously,  to  find  them. 
Work  and  Other  Sim  is  a  collection  of  pieces 
LeDuff  has  written  for  the  paper  since 
being  brought  on  full-time  in  1999.  Many 
of  them  are  reprints  from  his  weekly  col- 
umn Bending  Elbows,  which  few  outside 
the  New  York  boroughs  ever  saw.  In  the 
spring  of  2000,  LeDuff  and  Edward 
Keating,  a  photographer  with  a  very  fine 
eye,  began  visiting  lots  of  bars,  upscale, 
downscale  and  in  between. 

It  wasn't  a  society  thing,  or  even  nostal- 
gia. There  was  strong  and  obvious  respect 
for  the  inherent  dignity  all  these  seemingly 
incidental  men  and  women  deserved.  They 
ring  with  beauty  and  truth,  often  in  the 
thick  of  the  squalor. 

There  are  enough  other  pieces  in  this 
book,  however,  to  remind  you  just  how 
good  a  reporter  LeDuff  is.  He  spent  a 
month  working  in  a  slaughterhouse  in 
North  Carolina  as  part  of  a  Times  series  on 
"How  Race  Is  Lived  in  America,"  which 
won  its  writers  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  2001. 

It  is  clear  he  is  no  outsider,  some 
smooth-handed  guy  from  the  suburbs, 
playing  with  the  idea  of  hard,  back-bending 
work.  He  knows  what  that  is.  He  also 
knows  things  will  skew  along  racial  lines, 
but  he — part  Cajun,  part  Ojibwe — is  an 
anomaly,  which  allows  him  to  flow  between 
the  red  and  the  brown  and  the  black  with 
the  ease  and  wisdom  of  a  shape-shifter. 

"The  first  thing  you  learn  in  a  hog 
plant  is  the  value  of  a  sharp  knife,"  he 
writes.  "The  second  thing  you  learn  is  that 
you  don't  want  to  work  with  a  knife.  Finally 
you  learn  that  not  everyone  has  to  work 
with  a  knife.  Whites,  blacks,  American 
Indians  and  Mexicans,  they  all  have  their 
separate  stations." 

The  piece  goes  on  to  tell,  in  language 
so  plain  and  direct  it  makes  you  shiver,  what 
it  is  like  to  have  a  clock  job,  where  there's 
nothing  in  it  for  you  except  when  it's  break 
time  or  the  end  of  day.  Even  then — LeDuff 
was  diere — the  bosses  will  try  to  mess  with 
workers:  tell  someone  (the  author)  he's  not 
the  right  color  to  work  on  the  cutting  floor; 
reset  clocks  to  cut  down  on  break  time.  It 
was  that  sort  of  thing  diat  LeDuff  exposed, 
as  many  others  have  done  to  no  avail:  the 
abyss  between  job  and  vocation.  We  would 
all  be  better  off  if  we  had  vocations,  he 
seems  to  be  saying,  not  just  jobs. 

There  are  other  pieces,  most  of  them 
short  and  tight,  on  everything  from  a  visit 
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from  a  friend's  mother  (she  hadn't  seen  her 
son  in  a  dozen  years)  to  grief,  in  several 
forms,  and  a  night  hanging  out  with 
teenagers  in  Long  Island.  It's  not  just  the 
author's  ear,  though.  It's  where  his  heart 
and  soul  are.  He  knows,  he  really,  really 
knows.  You  give  respect,  you  get  respect; 
dignity  is  to  be  assumed. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  book  for 
many  may  be  LeDufP s  chronicling  of  the 
aftereffects  of  9/11  on  Squad  1  in  Park 
Slope  in  Brooklyn.  There  are  seven  pieces, 
all  written  with  a  combination  of  concern 
and  detachment  that  make  it  very  hard  to 
read  them  without  crying,  even  though  you 
don't  know  any  of  these  people. 

But  he  understands  the  nature  of  faith 
and  vocation.  He  knows  what  work  is,  too, 
and  what  it  means  to  be  a  Catholic,  not  in 
the  lofty  sense  so  many  do,  but  in  the 
hands-on  way  people  who  work  hard  and 
sometimes  dangerously — firefighters, 
police  officers,  those  who  slaughter  what 
will  end  up  as  pork  chops  or  bacon — do. 

The  greatest  value  of  Work  and  Other 
Sins  is  that  it  offers  an  in-your-face  chal- 
lenge to  the  artifice  of  journalistic  objec- 
tivity. Most  mainstream  newspapers 
would  rather  have  the  poor,  working  and 
not,  disappear.  Poor  people  don't  read 
newspapers;  why  should  we  bother? 

To  its  credit,  The  New  York  Times 
isn't  one  of  them.  For  all  the  silliness  of  its 
Styles  section  and  fashion  coverage,  the 
paper  knows  its  mission,  which  is  not  the 
engenderment  of  pity,  but  genuine 
enlightenment. 

"When  the  cocktail  set  tells  me  they 
enjoy  the  cast  of  losers,  I  never  mind 
them,"  LeDuff  writes  in  the  introduction. 
"I  smile  and  drink  their  liquor.  They  don't 
know  work." 

Oh,  but  this  man  does,  deep,  deep  in 
his  bones.  Kathy  O'Connell 
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graphic  picture  of  Afghanistan  and  Kabul 
under  Taliban  rule  that  is  as  troubling  as  it 
is  unforgettable. 

His  evocative  prose  describes  a  once 
proud  city  brought  to  its  knees  by  Islamic 
fundamentalists  and  an  ideology  that  has 
intellectually,  emotionally  and  even  physi- 
cally smothered  individualism  in  Kabul. 

Two  quite  different  protagonists  and 
their  wives  illustrate  the  debilitating  effect 
the  repressive  regime  has  on  the  citizens. 
Atiq  Shaukat  has  earned  respect  on  the  bat- 
tlefield and  parlayed  it  into  a  jaillceeper's 
position  in  the  city.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
little  joy  in  the  position,  because  his  wife, 
Musarrat,  is  slowly  wasting  away  with  can- 
cer. Mohsen  Ramat  and  his  wife,  Zunaira, 
are  well  educated  and  were  part  of  the  city's 
upper  class  until  the  Taliban  seized  control. 
Now  she  cannot  leave  their  home  without 
an  escort,  and  he  listlessly  wanders  about 
the  streets  alone. 

Once  disgusted  by  the  almost  daily 
public  executions  he  encountered  while  on 
his  daily  walks,  Mohsen  is  horrified  to  dis- 
cover "the  light  of  his  conscience  has  gone 
out."  This  fact  is  violently  brought  home 
one  morning  when  he  inexplicably  joins  in 
the  stoning  of  an  adulteress.  Disheartened 
by  this  action  and  the  acquiescence  to  the 
collective  hysteria  and  blood  lust  that  it  rep- 
resents, Mohsen  returns  home  to  tell  his 
wife  what  he  has  done. 

Incredulous  and  not  willing  to  accept 
her  husband's  pathetic  excuse  that  the  sun 
was  to  blame  for  what  he  did,  Zunaira  rums 
away  from  him  in  shocked  silence.  The 
respect  she  once  had  for  Mohsen  has  been 
seriously  compromised.  Too  late,  he  real- 
izes he  should  not  have  confided  in  her 
what  occurred  outside  their  home. 

Troubled  by  his  wife's  condition  and 
suffering  from  a  deep  depression  he  cannot 
fathom,  Atiq  has  become  antisocial. 
"What's  happening  to  me?"  he  wonders.  "I 
can't  bear  the  dark,  I  can't  bear  the  light,  I 
don't  like  standing  up  or  sitting  down,  I 
can't  tolerate  old  people  or  children." 
When  Atiq  says,  "I  can  hardly  stand 
myself,"  and  thinks  he  might  be  stark  rax  - 
ing mad,  he  voices  a  sentiment  that  could 
just  as  easily  have  been  uttered  by  Mohsen. 

As  both  men's  lives  begin  to  spin  inex- 
orably out  of  control,  their  paths  inciden- 
tally cross,  although  they  are  insensitive  to 
each  other's  presence.  The  two  families  do, 
however,  eventually  connect  in  an  astound- 
ing maimer.  Ironically,  this  occurs  because 


of  the  actions  of  the  two  women  rather  than 
their  husbands. 

Without  giving  away  this  aspect  of  the 
plot,  what  occurs  in  the  novel's  closing 
chapters  will  come  as  a  major  surprise.  All 
four  central  characters  have  suffered  in  iso- 
lation throughout  much  of  the  story.  The 
two  women,  in  particular,  have  had  to  deal 
silently  with  soul-numbing  humiliation  as 
well.  For  Musarrat  this  was  caused  by  her 
debilitating  illness,  while  Zunaira,  a  former 
magistrate,  has  been  chastised  for  appear- 
ing in  public  with  her  husband  and  can  now 
onl\  go  out  wearing  a  burqa. 

Yet  in  this  culture  in  which  women  are 
denigrated  and  the  common  belief  is  that 
"it's  an  error  to  believe  that  any  man  owes 
anything  at  all  to  a  woman,"  these  two 
rather  remarkable  characters  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  outcome  of  the 
story. 

In  a  very  real  sense  The  Swallows  of 
Kabul  is  an  obituary  for  a  group  of  individ- 
uals (and  the  nation  as  well)  who  are  already 
dead  but  are  only  just  beginning  to  realize 
that  fact. 

The  Soviet  tidal  wave  and  its  aftermath 
not  only  dispersed  the  city's  terrified  swal- 
lows but  irrevocably  changed  fife  for  the 
worse.  With  nolfiing  but  misfortunes  to 
share,  everyone  prefers  "to  nibble  at  his  dis- 
appointments in  his  own  coiner  and  thus 
avoid  burdening  himself  with  other  peo- 
ple's problems." 

This  is  a  world  where  solace  is  neither 
offered  nor  expected.  What  little  faith  the 
people  have  left  is  tested  daily.  Mohsen 
wistfully  hopes  that  "one  day,  God  will 
remember  us.  He'll  see  that  the  horrors 
we're  subjected  to  every  day  haven't  dimin- 
ished our  faith,  that  we  haven't  failed  in  our 
duty,  that  we  deserve  His  mercy." 
Unfortunately,  Khadra  doesn't  allow  us  or 
his  characters  to  see  that  day  arrive. 

Continuing  to  use  his  wife's  name  as  a 
nom  de  plume,  although  he  no  longer  has 
to  get  around  military  censorship,  Khadra 
has  written  a  number  of  books,  including  a 
mystery  trilogy  featuring  a  police  inspector 
named  Brahim  Llob. 

A  highly  descriptive  writer  whose  prose 
often  flows  like  poetry,  Khadra  creates 
images  that  are  so  vivid  they  linger  long 
after  the  book  is  set  aside.  Because  this  skill 
is  coupled  with  a  riveting  narrative,  it 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  this  novel  became 
a  bestseller  when  it  first  appeared  in  France 
in  2002.  Robert  Walch 
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www.americamagazine.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.Org/Amazonmusic.cfm#composers. 


Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR   OF  ADULT   FAITH  FORMATION. 

Large  parish  in  Altamonte  Springs,  Fla.,  is  seek- 
ing a  qualified  person  with  experience  in  adult 
formation.  This  position  covers  seven  compo- 
nents already  established:  Scripture  study, 
monthly  adult  religious  education,  seasonal 
retreats,  R.C.I.A.,  parish  renewal  process,  small 
faith  communities  and  Re-membering  Church. 


Mozart  ♦  1-fuman  (Rig fits  ♦  CjaCifeo 


Logos 


(A  Journaf  of  Cathode  Thought  ancfCuCture 

An  interdisciplinary  journal  written 
from  a  Catholic  perspective. 


1-800-444-2419 
www.stthomas.edu/cathstuciies/Logos 


University  of  St. Thomas 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE 
FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watchirmHOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Producer/Director-Trinity  Pictures 


The  Director  works  with  an  adult  faith  forma- 
tion board  and  many  teams  of  excellent  volun- 
teers. Send  inquiries  to:  The  Pastor, 
Annunciation  Parish,  1020  Montgomery  Road, 
Altamonte  Springs,  FL  32714;  Fax:  (407)  869- 
4661;  e-mail:  PCaverly@annunciationorlando.- 
org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  MUSIC— Perm 
State  University,  Catholic  Campus  Ministry. 
Full-time,  year-round  position.  Works  closely 
with  director  of  team  to  plan  and  execute  wor- 
ship. Student  population  42,000;  Catholic 
12,000,  plus  resident  universit\  families. 
Requirements:  advanced  degree  in  (liturgical) 
music  or  the  equivalent  preferred,  with  leader- 
ship and  performance  background  and  keyboard 
and  organ  competence;  experience  with  and 
commitment  to  Catholic  Vatican  II  liturgy;  var- 
ied musical  interest  and  competence;  sensitivity 
to  diversity,  gender,  ecumenical  and  interfaith 
issues;  excellent  collaborative  and  communica- 
tive skills  and  responsibility  to  the  team. 
Responsibilities:  plan  with  the  director  week- 
end, holy  day,  and  special  Masses;  as  well  as 
Holy  Week,  reconciliation,  memorial  and  sea- 
sonal services;  introduce  traditional  and  current 
quality  Catholic/Christian  music;  conduct  re- 
hearsals; play  (and  sing)  at  weekend  liturgies; 
coordinate  and  train  cantors;  oversee  composi- 
tion, copy  and  distribution  of  worship  aid  with 
staff  assistants;  attend  weekly  staff  meeting.  Start 
date:  July  1.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits. 
Send  letter  of  introduction  along  with  c.v.  and 
three  letters  of  reference  with  current  phone 
numbers  by  June  30  to:  Stephen  I  Ioneygoskv, 
O.S.B.,  Director  of  Perm  State  Catholic- 
Campus  Ministry,  205  B  Pasquerilla  Spiritual 
Center,  Penn  State  University,  University  Park, 
PA  16802. 

GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP  IN  CAMPUS  MIN- 
ISTRY. Gannon  University,  a  diocesan, 
Catholic  institution  located  in  Erie,  Pa., 
invites  applications  for  a  Graduate 
Assistantship  in  campus  ministry,  to  begin 
August  2004.  Campus  Ministry  serves  the 
Christian  faith  community  of  Gannon.  This 
assistantship  would  cover  tuition  for  the  grad- 
uate program,  room  and  board,  and  includes  a 
stipend.  The  successful  candidate  will  work 
with  a  dynamic  ecumenical  team  of  Christian 
professionals,  live  in  residence  on  campus  and 
serve  as  a  resident  chaplain.  Must  meet  admis- 
sion requirements  for  the  graduate  program  as 
well  as  the  assistantship  requirements  of  the 
chaplain's  office,  have  a  valid  driver's  license, 
and  must  be  able  to  support  and  promote  the 
university's  mission. 

Gannon  University  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  that  encourages  diver- 
sity and  invites  women  members  of  underrep- 
resented  groups  to  apply.  Submit  a  cover  let- 
ter, resume  and  three  references  to:  Gannon 
University,  Campus  Ministry  Grad  Assistant 
Search,  Attn:  Steve  Washek,  109  University 
Square,  Erie,  PA  16541-0001.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  immediately.  This 
position  will  remain  open  until  the  vacancy  is 
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filled.  For  more  information  about  Gannon, 
visit  w  w  w. »annon.edu. 

PRESIDENT.  The  Association  of  Catholic 
Colleges  and  Universities  invites  applications 
for  the  position  of  president.  Review  of  applica- 
tions will  begin  on  May  22,  2004.  The  new  pres- 
ident will  take  office  during  mid-summer  2005. 
Nominations  or  applications  should  be  sent  to: 
William  P.  Leahy,  S.J.,  Search  Committee 
Chair,  18  Old  Colony  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
02467;  Web  site:  www.accunet.org. 

WASHINGTON  THEOLOGICAL  UNION,  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  ot  theology  and  ministry, 
announces  the  full-time  position  of  CHAIR- 
PASTORAL  STUDIES  DEPARTMENT, 
acting  as  an  administrative  officer  and  ordinary 
faculty  member,  starting  fall  2004.  Teaching 
responsibilities  include  required  and  elective 
courses  in  pastoral  studies;  administrative 
responsibilities  include  oversight,  promotion 
and  development  of  pastoral  studies  programs 
and  all  aspects  of  the  supervised  ministry  com- 
ponents of  the  M.Div.  and  MAPS  degrees. 
Applicants  should  possess  an  earned  doctorate 
to  teach  courses  in  ministry,  pastoral  theology 
and/or  pastoral  care;  possess  pastoral  experi- 
ence, demonstrated  excellence  in  training,  com- 
mitment to  teaching  graduate  students  tor  min- 
istry and  competence  in  addressing  cross-cultur- 
al -issues.  First  review  of  applicants  is  June  16, 
2004.  Send  letter  of  application  immediately 
with  statements  of  teaching  philosophy  and 
research  interests,  curriculum  vitae,  evidence  of 
teaching  effectiveness  and  three  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation to:  Office  of  the  Dean, 
Washington  Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel 
Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012;  e-mail: 
dean@wtu.edu;  Web  site:  www.wtu.edu. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsolidarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmate?  Visit 
Catholic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NT  10019. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.amer/ca- 
magazme.cnrg/nQtkes.cfni.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $132:  6-11 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  inseitions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
fi-ecjtiency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
to:  ads@americamagazlne.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
2101;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  $t.,  Nrw  York,  NY 
10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone. 
MasterCard  and  I  Tisa  accepted.  For  more  information 
I  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


Help  America  become  better  known. 
Most  America  readers  learned 
about  the  magazine  from  another  r 
subscriber.  . — —  v 


Please  give  your  oldTI 

magazines  to  friends  H 
and  colleagues, 
and  encourage  them  to 
subscribe. 


Don't  throw  it 

away... 
Give  it  away. 
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action 


National  Conference 

Midwest  Airlines  Center 

November  5-7,  2004 

Milwaukee,  Wl 


Clarissa 
Pinkola  Estes 


A  national  assembly  of  lay  persons,  religious,  priests  and 
bishops  working  together  to  foster  peace,  justice  and  love  in 
the  spirit  of  Vatican  II  and  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Call  To  Action. 

Presentations  by: 

Barbara  Fiand,  Fran  Ferder,  David  Gibson, 
Bob  McClory,  Diarmuid  O'Murchu, 
Mary  Evelyn  Tucker, 
and  many,  many  more... 

Receive  a  discount  before  July  15th! 


Margaret  Farley 


■3  ^  ^ 
Brian  Swimme 


For  more  information  contact: 


Call  To  Action 

2135  W.  Roscoe  1-N  Chicago,  IL  60618 

www.cta-usa.org 

E-mail:  cta@cta-usa.org 

(773)  404-0004  fax  (773)  404- i  61 0 
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Letters 


FORDHAM 

New  York  City's  Jesuit  University 
MATCHES  YOUR  INTERESTS: 


Adult,  Family,  Community 
Religious  Education? 
Your  mentors:  Dr.  Gloria  Durka, 
Dr.  Kieran  Scott 

Youth  Ministry? 

Young  Adulthood? 

Your  mentors:  Dr.  Kieran  Scott, 

Dr.  Harold  Horell 

Religion  and  Society? 

Peace  and  Justice? 

Your  mentor:  Dr.  Harold  Horell 

Parish/Pastoral  Ministry? 
Church  Leadership? 
Your  mentors:  Fr.  German  Martinez, 
Dr.  Gloria  Durka 

Spirituality? 
Theology  and  History? 
Spiritual  Direction? 
Your  mentors: 
Dr.  Janet  Ruffing,  RSM 
Sr.  Kathryn  King,  FSP 
Dr.  Robert  Giugliano 

Pastoral  Counseling? 
Hospital  CPE? 
Dr.  Beverly  Musgrave 
Dr.  Thomas  Legere 

Theological  Renewal? 

Sabattical?  Credit  Free? 

Your  Mentor:  Fr.  Vincent  Novak,  S.J. 

Year-round,  summers  only  (4) 
MA,  MS(Ed),  APD  (post  MA) 

Begin  2004-05: 

June  24,  Aug.  30,  Jan.  10 

Awards:  Full/Partial  Scholarships 

MEW: 

Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral 

Counseling  and  Spiritual  Care-48  cr, 
Ph.D.  in  Religious  Education  -72  cr. 

beyond  the  B.A. 

For  Application  and  information: 
Graduate  School  of  Religion 
and  Religious  Education 
Fordham  University 
Bronx,  NY  10458-5163 
Tel:  718-817-4800 
FAX:  718-817-3352 
Web:  www.fordham.edu 


Satisfactory  Return 

I  read  Michael  McGreevy's  letter  (5/3) 
about  the  editorial  "Trading  Jobs" 
(4/5),  and  I  think  the  mind-set 
expressed  by  Mr.  McGreevy  is  outra- 
geous. It  is,  however,  typical  of  invest- 
ment bankers  and  lawyers. 

Those  of  us  who  manage  a  business 
in  manufacturing,  as  well  as  our  friends 
who  manage  a  service  business  that  ren- 
ders a  genuine  service,  really  do  not  feel 
that  our  function  in  running  a  business 
is  primarily  "to  make  a  profit  and  to 
provide  this  profit  to  the  investor."  Our 
prime  responsibility  is  to  manufacture  a 
good  product  or  supply  good  service 
and  to  provide  constructive  and  satisfy- 
ing careers. 

Clearly  everyone,  whether  owner, 
manager,  salaried  employee  or  hourly 
employee,  recognizes  that  we  must 
make  a  profit  to  maintain  and  grow  our 
business,  but  I  challenge  Mr.  McGreevy 
and  those  in  their  ivory  towers  with 
similar  mind-sets  to  go  onto  the  shop 
floor  and  ask  the  individuals  there 
whether  they  feel  the  primary  purpose 
of  their  career  is  to  make  a  satisfactory 
return  for  the  investor. 

Carl  C.  Landegger 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Needed  Counsel 

Thanks  for  the  refreshing  breeze  pro- 
vided in  the  Letters  section  on  May  3 
by  Michael  McGreevy.  I  don't  know 
him,  but  to  me  his  analysis  is  correct 
and  his  "counsel"  much  needed  at 
America. 

Frank  M.  Hagan 
Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Sense  of  Joy 

What  an  absolute  delight  to  read  the 
poem  by  Rachel  M.  Srubas,  entitled  "St. 
Mary's"  (4/12).  A  sense  of  Easter  joy, 
excitement  and  fulfillment  radiates 
throughout  the  piece.  She  collects  all 
the  elements  that  make  Easter,  the  feast 
of  the  Resurrection,  so  vital  a  part  of 
our  experience  as  Christian  people. 
From  the  brass  player  spritzing  the  car- 
pet, through  the  wheezy  congregation 
to  the  image  of  the  Magdalene,  racing 
off  to  preach  the  Easter  homily — she 
got  it  just  right.  Jesus  is  up — and  so  will 


we  be,  when  the  time  comes.  Thanks 
for  this  gem. 

Timothy  P.  Donovan 
Cuba.  N.M. 

Setting  an  Example 

In  Signs  of  the  Times  (4/19),  you  quote 
Senator  John  F.  Kerry,  the  probable 
Democratic  nominee  for  president,  as 
sa\ing:  "I  believe  in  the  church,  and  I 
care  about  it  enormously.  But  I  think 
that  it's  important  to  not  have  the 
church  instructing  politicians.  That  is 
an  inappropriate  crossing  of  the  line  in 
Am  erica." 

I  wonder  what  Kerry  thnks  about 
the  excommunication  in  1962  of  the 
segregationist  judge  and  political  boss 
Leander  Perez  by  Archbishop  Joseph 
Rummel  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  time, 
opponents  of  desegregation  and  the  lib- 
eral press  hailed  Archbishop  Rummel 
for  his  courage  and  for  setting  an  exam- 
ple for  other  religious  leaders.  Racists 
and  segregationists  accused  the  arch- 
bishop of  overstepping  his  authority, 
violating  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  imposing  his  will  on  those 
who  had  a  different  opinion  on  inte- 
grating schools.  Sound  familiar? 

Dimitri  Cavalli 
Bronx.  N.Y. 

Unworthy  Reception 

Regarding  "Kennedy  to  Kerry"  in  Signs 
of  the  Times  (4/19):  Those  who  would 
like  to  bar  Kerry  from  receiving 
Communion  because  of  his  abortion 
stance  need  to  have  more  confidence  in 
the  power  of  the  Eucharist  to  help 
Catholic  elected  officials  discern  God's 
will  for  themselves  and  to  help  them 
play  the  role  he  desires  of  them  as  his 
disciples  in  their  public  life.  St.  Paul's 
admonition  in  1  Cor  1 1:27-29  is  suffi- 
cient warning  to  elected  officials  regard- 
ing unworthy  reception  of  the 
Eucharist.  Efforts  to  bar  them  from 
Communion  are  an  inappropriate  effort 
to  coerce  them  and  reflects  thinking 
that  should  have  gone  out  with  the 
Mddle  Ages. 

Is  an  elected  official  who  is  "wrong" 
on  die  issue  of  tolerating  the  killing  of 
innocents  in  abortions  any  worse  than 
an  elected  official  who  is  "wrong"  on 
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tolerating'  the  killing  and  maiming  or 
innocents  in  order  to  bring  democracy 
to  Iraq?  If  we  are  going  to  bar  the  for- 
mer from  Communion,  shouldn't  we 
also  bar  the  latter? 

Michael  Petrelli 
Haddon  Township,  N.J. 

Reserved  Niche 

It  appears  that  more  bishops  are  joining 
the  pro-life  chorus  against  Catholic 
politicians  who  will  not  openly  embrace 
the  entirety  of  church  teaching  on  abor- 
tion. But  with  teeth! — refusing  holy 
Communion  to  them  (Signs  of  the 
Times,  5/10).  When  I  am  asked  to 
defend  that  action — something  that  as  a 
committed,  conscientious  Catholic,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  do — I  run  into  diffi- 
culty from  at  least  two  perspectives. 
First,  an  arguably  valid  interpretation  of 
the  bishops'  actions  might  find  them  in 
opposition  to  other  dogmatic  church 
teaching  that  suggests  that  if  a  public 
official's  moral  decisions  are  in  accord 
with  his  own  personal  conscience,  he 
has  a  right  to  follow  it  and  the  bishop 
has  an  obligation  not  to  interfere.  The 
Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  seems 
clearly  to  point  that  way:  "Man  has  the 
right  to  act  in  conscience  and  in  free- 
dom so  as  personally  to  make  moral 
decisions.  He  must  not  be  forced  to  act 
contrary  to  his  conscience.  Nor  must  he 
be  prevented  from  acting  according  to 
his  conscience,  especially  in  religious 
matters"  (No.  1782). 

Second,  as  Catholic  Americans, 
don't  we  owe  some  respectful  consider- 
ation to  the  concept  of  church  and  state 
separation  that  our  forefathers  wisely 
taught?  When  a  bishop  directs — indeed 
attempts  to  force — specific  legislative 
action  on  a  Catholic  elected  public  offi- 
cial, it  is  hard  to  call  that  anything  other 
than  church  entrance  into  the  state's 
jurisdictional  process.  I  pray  fervendy 
that  our  bishops  will  avoid  the  waiting 
traps  that  accompany  this  sort  of  action. 
By  refusing  Communion  to  those 
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Cod's  Activity: 
The  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction 

A  unique  9-month  program 
for  experienced  directors 


Center  for  Religious  Development 
2240  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  AAA  02140 
PHONE:6i7-547-i»i22  FAX  617-491-9945 
E-mail:  infoa)crdcambridge.com,  www.crdcambridge.com 

The  Center  is  devoted  to: 

Exploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate  directee,  director  and  supervisor 
Enabling  directee.  director  and  supervisor  to  become  more  alive  to  God"s  activity 
Providing  ten  hours  weekly  of  ongoing  direction  with  people  from  diverse  walks 
of  life 

Engaging  the  director  with  God  acting:  in  directees  and  in  oneself  through 
ongoing  supervision 

Reflecting  continuously  on  God  inviting,  encouraging  and  challenging  all  those 
who  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  direction 
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Serve  GocLand  eowrtctf, 

Nouj  more  than  ever.  Chaplains  in  the  Navy  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  help  young  people  find  the  right  path.  Sailors 
and  their  families  look  to  Navy  Chaolains  for  counseling  and 
ministering  when  their  spiritual  needs  are  greater  than  ever. 
It's  a  unioue  opportunity  for  Chaplains  to  preach,  teach  and 
provide  spiritual  support  when  and  uuhere  it's  needed  most.  If 
you're  interested,  call  1-800-USfl-NRVY  or  visit  navy  .com. 
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The  Word 

Look  What  Blew  Into 

Town 

Pentecost  (C),  May  30,  2004 

Readings:  Acts  2:1-11;  Ps  104:1,  24-34;  1  Cor  12:3b-7,  12-13;  Jn  20:19-23 
They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  2:4) 


The  blowing;  wind  is  a  mys- 
terious phenomenon.  It  cannot 
be  seen,  but  its  effects  are  con- 
stantly around  us.  In  the  sum- 
mer it  can  be  a  cooling  touch  on  the  skin, 
while  in  the  winter  it  can  slap  one  hard  in 
the  face.  It  carries  the  seeds  that  will  even- 
tually germinate  into  new  forms  of  life,  yet 
it  can  destroy  life  and  property  in  its  fury. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  words  for 
wind,  breath  and  spirit  are  often  used 

dianne  bergant.  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


interchangeably-  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
characterized  in  the  first  reading  for  today 
as  a  mighty  wind.  The  tongues  of  fire  that 
rested  on  each  of  those  in  the  house,  and 
the  miracle  of  tongues  that  occurred 
among  the  crowds  gathered  outside  must 
have  been  spectacular.  Yet  there  were  still 
more  phenomenal  occurrences. 

Those  who  had  gathered  at  the  sound 
of  the  mighty  wind  were  "devout  Jews." 
When  they  heard  what  the  disciples  were 
proclaiming,  they  recognized  the  events  of 
which  they  spoke  as  "the  mighty  acts  of 
God."  The  Spirit  that  transformed  the 


disciples  was  now  transforming  these  peo- 
ple through  the  words  of  the  disciples. 

In  the  Gospel  reading,  the  Spirit  does 
not  come  to  the  disciples  under  the  guise 
of  a  mighty  wind,  as  in  the  first  reading. 
Rather,  Jesus  breathes  on  them  and  they 
receive  the  Spirit.  Here  too,  it  is  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  working  through  them  that  is 
important.  They  are  empowered  to  for- 
give sin  and  to  hold  back  forgiveness  as 
well.  These  are  truly  remarkable  powers. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  read  or  hear 


Letters 


politicians  who  follow  their  consciences 
in  a  matter  of  such  religious  significance, 
the  bishops  would  seem  to  place  them  in 
that  same  public  niche  reserved  for  those 
"who  obstinately  persist  in  manifold 
grave  sin"  (Canon  915).  Pretty  heavy. 

Thomas  J.  Roller 
Amboy,  III. 

Documentation  Available 

In  America's  review  of  Vows  of  Silence,  by 
Jason  Berry  and  Gerald  Renner,  Thomas 
H.  Stahel,  S.J.,  writes  that  their  chapters 
on  the  life  of  Marcial  Maciel,  L.C., 
"describe  present-day  stonewalling  in  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  church"  (4/19).  The 
Legionaries  of  Christ  believe  Father 
Stahel  and  America's  readers  would  be 
well  served  by  the  facts  that  demonstrate 
that  Berry  and  Renner's  case  is  built  on 
falsehoods.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
"stonewalling"  here,  only  the  refusal  of  the 
church  to  submit  an  eminent  priest  to 
double  jeopardy. 

In  the  late  1990's,  Berry  and  Renner 


were  approached  by  a  small  group  of  for- 
mer Legionary  seminarians  and  priests 
with  the  claim  that  they  and  several  others 
were  sexually  abused  in  the  1940's  and 
50's  by  Father  Maciel,  founder  of  die 
Legionaries  of  Christ.  As  soon  as  these 
allegations  first  surfaced  in  1996,  Father 
Maciel  made  known  his  innocence.  The 
Legion  provided  the  writers  with  substan- 
tial factual  information  that  indicated  on  a 
number  of  counts  where  the  accusers  lied. 
To  our  surprise  and  dismay,  the  only 
result  was  that  inconvenient  facts  were 
either  written  out  of  the  story  or,  as  hap- 
pens time  and  again  in  Vows  of  Silence, 
obscured  by  innuendo,  hearsay  and  spin. 

The  key  fact  is  this.  From  October 
1956  to  February  1959,  immediately  after 
any  alleged  abuse  would  have  just  hap- 
pened, Father  Maciel  was  suspended  from 
his  duties  as  superior  general  of  the 
Legionaries  on  die  basis  of  charges  includ- 
ing drug  abuse,  misuse  of  funds  and  rebel- 
lion against  the  Holy  See.  No  sexual  abuse 
was  alleged.  With  their  founder  removed 


in  disgrace,  members  were  interviewed 
personally  and  in  depth  by  Vatican- 
appointed  investigators.  In  short,  every 
purported  abuse  victim  had  die  opportuni- 
ty to  report  what  they  now  say  was  hap- 
pening to  them.  But  the  Vatican's  apos- 
tolic visitators  found  the  Legionaries  to  be 
sound,  holding  great  promise,  and  report- 
ed that  Father  Maciel  himself  was  not  only 
innocent  but  exemplary.  Documentation 
of  these  matters  is  available  for  the  world 
to  see  at  www.legionaryfacts.org. 

Moreover,  five  former  Legionaries 
have  sworn  affidavits  that  the  accusers 
sought  them  out  to  join  in  lies  against 
Father  Maciel.  One  of  these  five  was  an 
accuser  in  late  1 996,  but  his  conscience 
got  the  better  of  him  and  he  soon  recant- 
ed. Jesuits  might  recall  that  a  similar  turn- 
about established  the  innocence  of  their 
founder  during  a  dial  centuries  ago  on 
similarly  scurrilous  charges. 

Owen  Kearns.  L.C. 
Publisher,  National  Catholic  Register 
Cheshire,  Conn. 
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these  stories  read  and  think:  "What  I 
wouldn't  give  to  have  been  there!  Such 
momentous  events  would  have  certainly 
enlivened  my  faith.  The  exercise  of  such 
remarkable  powers  would  have  surely 
strengthened  my  resolve  to  serve  oth- 
ers. 

Paul  assures  us  that  we  did  not  have 
to  be  there  to  receive  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  We  have  all  been  baptized  into 
the  body  of  Christ.  As  members  of  that 
body,  we  proclaim  that  Jesus,  not  Caesar 
or  any  other  human  power,  is  Lord.  This 
is  a  real  challenge  in  a  world  that  holds 
up  wealth  and  comfort,  fame  and  power 
as  "idols"  to  be  worshiped.  The  Spirit 
has  come  to  us,  perhaps  not  through  a 
mighty  wind  or  the  breath  of  the  risen 
Lord,  but  through  the  waters  of  baptism 
and  the  oils  of  anointing.  Paul  was  speak- 
ing of  all  of  us  when  he  said,  "To  each 
individual  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
is  given  for  some  benefit." 

Today's  sequence  lists  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Spirit:  "Father  of 
the  poor. ..comforter. ..blessed  light...." 
These  holy  characteristics  will  renew  our 
world  through  us  only  when  we  work  for 
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justice  for  the  poor,  comfort  those  who 
mourn  or  who  are  in  despair  and  bring 
light  to  those  in  darkness.  Paul  tells  us, 
"There  are  different  kinds  of  spiritual 


gifts. ..different  forms  of  service. ..differ- 
ent works."  It  is  for  each  of  us  to  discov- 
er how  the  Spirit  will  work  through  us 
for  the  benefit  of  others. 


I  Believe  in  God 

Trinity  (C)  June  6,  2004 

Readings:  Prv  8:22-31;  Ps  8:4-9;  Rm  5:1-5;  Jn  16:12-15 
Pence  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Rju  5:1) 
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LEGEND  TELLS  US  that  St. 
Patrick  used  the  three-leafed 
shamrock  to  teach  about  the 
three  persons  in  one  God.  It  is 
an  ingenious  pedagogical  device,  very  neat 
and  understandable.  But  it  does  little  to 
explain  the  mystery  we  call  God.  While 
the  readings  for  today  do  not  really 
describe  the  divine  essence,  they  do  throw 
some  light  on  ways  in  which  the  triune 
God  touches  our  lives,  as  the  Apostles' 
Creed  testifies. 

"I  believe  in  God  the  Father  almighty, 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth."  In  the  first 
reading  we  hear  primordial  wisdom,  the 
only  witness  to  God's  creative  activity, 
describe  the  ease  and  artistry  with  which 
the  almighty  fashioned  our  universe.  The 
splendor  ot  creation  is  hut  a  reflection  oi 
the  magnificence  of  the  wondrous  creator. 
For  our  part,  all  we  need  to  do  is  look 
around  to  behold  the  expanse  of  the  sky 
that  covers  and  the  generosity  of  the  earth 
that  feeds  us.  The  natural  world  is  a  can- 
vas upon  which  is  painted  awesome  beau- 
ty; it  is  a  storehouse  of  nourishment  and 
delight.  This  all  comes  to  us  from  the 
hand  of  the  Creator. 

"I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  [God's]  only 
son,  our  Lord."  In  all  Paul's  writings,  the 
great  Christological  teacher  insists  that  it 
is  Jesus  who  saves  us.  In  today's  reading, 
he  further  explains  how  each  person  of  the 
Trinity  plays  a  role  in  that  salvation.  It 
begins  with  faith  in  Jesus.  This  faith  justi- 
fies us,  thus  establishing  peace  with  God. 
This  new  relationship  of  peace  is  the  basis 
of  our  hope.  Furthermore,  Paul  declares 
that  "the  love  of  God  has  been  poured  into 
our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit."  In 
this  short  reading  we  find  the  faith,  hope 


and  love  that  must  be  the  ground  of  our 
Christian  living.  We  also  see  how  each 
one  of  these  virtues  is  related  to  the  other 
two. 

"I  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  In  the 
Gospel  account  for  today,  Jesus  refers  to 
this  Spirit  as  the  spirit  of  truth.  As  in  the 
passage  from  Paul,  here  too  all  three 
di  \  i lie  |kts<  iiis  w  ( irk  in  our  lives.  Jesus  says 
that  his  lather  has  given  all  things  to  him; 
Jesus  himself  teaches  us  truths  that  we  will 
not  yet  be  able  to  understand;  finally  it  is 
the  Spirit  who  glorifies  Jesus  and  guides  us 
in  our  search  for  the  truth  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing. We  might  say  that  Jesus  teaches  us 
what  the  Father  wants  us  to  know  so  that 
we  can  live  lives  ot  integrity.  Because  this 
teaching  is  too  deep  for  us  to  comprehend, 
the  Spirit  brings  us  to  an  understanding  of 
it. 

Today's  readings  help  us  to  realize 
that  we  have  been  saved  by  our  triune  God 
and  are  continually  brought  by  this  same 
God  to  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  truths 
of  our  life.  That  life  is  one  of  union  with 
God  and  with  one  another.  The  unity 
within  the  Trinity  is  the  model  placed 
before  us  today.  The  three  divine  persons 
work  together  for  the  salvation  of  all.  So 
too  must  we  work  together  for  the  good  of 
all.  Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  What  natural  gifts  have  you  been 
given  through  which  the  Spirit  can 
work? 

•  How  might  you  use  those  gifts  in 
the  service  of  others? 

•  Pray  the  Glory  to  the  Father  slowly, 
being  grateful  for  all  God  has  clone  for 
you. 
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What's  in  your  heart? 


■ 

her- Scholar  Doctor  Lawyer  Actor  Pastor  Artist 
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As  a  teacher  and  administrator,  Chris  Devron,  SJ  recognizes  that  young  people  come 
to  school  with  many  needs.  He  has  coordinated  an  inner-city  volunteer  teacher 
corps  and  set  up  an  outreach  program  for  low-income  students.  "The  more  young 
people  express  their  struggles  and  challenges,  the  more  I  want  to  serve  them 
as  a  companion  of  Jesus,  whose  love  and  grace  are  sufficient  for  all  of  us." 


 desire  more  than  a  job. 

Sometimes  our  hearts  desire  companions  on  the  spiritual 
journey.  Are  you  thinking  about  becoming  a  priest  or  brother? 
If  so,  The  Jesuits  offer  many  joyful  opportunities  for  service. 
We  would  be  honored  to  hear  what  you  feel  in  your  heart. 
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HE\  SA^  YOU  CAN  STAY 
on  the  subway  all  night." 
So  commented  a  middle- 
aged  homeless  man  to  me 
on  a  particularly  cold  evening  at  a  sub- 
way station  in  the  Manhattan  neigh- 
borhood of  East  Harlem.  Warmly 
bundled  up  myself,  I  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  facing  the  tracks  and  noticed 
him  because  he  was  standing  in  front 
of  me  with  the  help  of  two  wooden 
canes  that  were  precariously  support- 
ing him.  He  was  dressed  only  in  thin 
cotton  pants  and  a  lightweight  jacket. 

Each  time  a  train  roared  into  die 
station,  passengers  scrambled  out, 
leaving  him  too  little  time  to  take  the 
few  shaky  steps  he  needed  to  get  on. 
Finally,  a  patient  though  harried  con- 
ductor leaned  from  his  compartment 
as  the  cars  screeched  to  a  halt  and, 
quickly  sizing  up  the  situation,  yelled 
"Put  him  on!  Put  him  on!"  A  woman 
on  the  waiting  train  offered  the  man 
her  seat  as  he  at  last  was  able  to  totter 
into  the  car,  and  the  doors  slid  closed. 
I  never  saw  him  again. 

Scenes  like  these  are  common  dur- 
ing New  York  City  winters,  and  this 
one  was  especially  harsh  for  homeless 
people.  The  subways — both  the  cars 
themselves,  which  mercifully  run  all 
night,  and  the  stations,  which  are  at 
least  underground  and  not  open  to  the 
weather — offer  a  rudimentary  form  of 
shelter. 

With  this  past  winter's  bitter  cold, 
few  people  were  chased  from  the  sub- 
ways, because  the  city  is  fearful  of  the 
adverse  publicity  that  comes  when 
someone  dies  of  hypothermia  on  the 
streets.  Indeed,  the  police  have  been 
sending  out  vans  for  those  they  judge 
to  be  at  risk,  offering  a  ride  to  one  of 
the  public  shelters.  But  the  policemen 
are  in  uniform  and  they  use  the  stan- 
dard, clearly  marked  N.Y.P.D.  vans — 
the  same  kind  used  when  making 
arrests.  So  not  surprisingly,  one  man 
thus  approached  cried  out:  "But  I 
haven't  done  anything!" 

Steve  Robinson,  the  chef  at 
America  House,  who  had  seen  this 
particular  incident  reported  on  televi- 
sion and  who  rides  the  subway  to  work 
himself,  shook  his  head  the  next  day: 


"No  wonder  the  guy  didn't  want  to  get 
in!  He  thought  they  were  taking  him 
to  jail.  Couldn't  they  at  least  have  used 
a  different  kind  of  van?"  He  went  on 
to  comment  on  the  larger  implications 
of  the  current  surge  in  New  York 
City's  homeless  population:  "You 
would  think  that  in  a  rich  country  like 
this  one,  homeless  people  could  get 
more  help  than  that."  But  they  don't. 

Most  of  the  homeless  people  I  see 
on  the  subway  are  men,  but  occasion- 
ally I  see  women  too.  Early  one  morn- 
ing on  the  F  train,  I  was  sitting  near  a 
young  African-American  woman,  her 
shoes  half  off  and  her  head  leaning 
against  the  window.  She  was  sleeping 
so  deeply  that  I  knew  it  could  not  be 
the  brief  nap  of  a  worker  on  her  way 
to  a  job.  Like  the  man  on  the  platform 
in  East  Harlem,  she  had  probably  been 
on  that  same  subway  car  all  night. 
Women  are  more  vulnerable  than  men 
in  homeless  situations,  and  a  lighted 
subway  car  offers  a  modicum  of  safety 
through  the  darkest  and  most  danger- 
ous hours. 

This  particular  woman  attracted  no 
one's  notice.  But  a  mentally  disturbed 
woman  who  has  lived  on  and  off  for 
long  periods  in  a  station  near  America 
House  confronted  me  one  evening  as  I 
waited  for  the  train  home.  I  was  carry- 
ing a  shopping  bag  of  wool  sweaters — 
a  donation  from  the  America  House 
Jesuits  for  the  clothing  room  of  the 
Catholic  Worker  near  my  parish.  Thin 
to  the  point  of  emaciation,  but  strong, 
she  snatched  the  bag  from  my  hand.  I 
let  it  go  and  boarded  the  next  train. 
The  sweaters  were  for  the  homeless, 
after  all,  and  that  was  clearly  her  con- 
dition. 

During  the  especially  cold  spell 
that  followed,  she  disappeared — swept 
up,  perhaps,  into  one  of  the  police 
vans.  I  hope  the  sweaters  proved  use- 
ful. But  I  suspect  that  with  wanner 
weather,  she  will  reappear,  as  vulnera- 
ble as  ever,  with  little  chance  for  a 
more  stable  life  under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  caring  for  those  in  greatest 
need,  physically  and  mentally.  Steve  is 
right:  how  can  such  situations  be  toler- 
ated in  a  society  as  rich  as  ours? 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

  ? 

Fifty  Years  of 
Progress 

ON  may  17,  1954,  neither  the  nine  justices  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  nor  anyone  else, 
could  have  predicted  that  50  years  later 
both  the  U.S.  secretary  of  state  and  the 
president's  national  security  advisor  would 
be  African-Americans.  But  on  that  Monday  morning,  the 
court  announced  its  decision  in  a  case  whose  name  became 
a  symbol  for  a  new  era  in  race  relations  among 
Americans — 50  years  of  social  change  sweeping  enough  to 
be  called  a  peaceful  revolution. 

While  African-Americans  in  the  courtroom  that  day  lis- 
tened with  tears  in  their  eyes,  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
delivered  the  court's  unanimous  opinion  in  Brown  v.  Board 
of  Education  of  Tbpeka,  a  case  dealing  with  legally  imposed 
racial  segregation  in  public  schools.  With  a  simple  but  mas- 
sive conclusion — "Separate  educational  facilities  are  inher- 
ently unequal" — the  court  declared  unconstitutional  the 
biracial  public  school  systems  that  then  existed  in  1 7  states, 
most  of  them  in  the  South,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Brown  v.  Board  was  not  the  first  school  desegregation 
case,  and  its  effects  may  not  be  accounted  as  far-reaching  as 
those  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Brown  was  a  momen- 
tous symbol,  however,  because  it  powerfully  asserted  the 
equality  of  all  Americans  under  the  law. 

The  50di  anniversary  of  Brown  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  Republic  needs  some  cheering  up.  In  this  2004  spring 
of  discontent,  the  invasion  of  Iraq  has  not  only  turned  into 
a  disaster;  it  has  earned  the  United  States  worldwide  disfa- 
vor, ranging  from  the  skepticism  of  European  allies  to  the 
fierce  hatred  of  the  Arab  nations.  It  would  be  a  relief  if 
Americans  could  point  right  now  to  some  national  achieve- 
ment worth  celebrating.  The  progress  made  since  1954  in 
the  integration  not  just  of  public  education  but  of  U.S.  cul- 
ture as  a  whole  is  just  such  an  accomplishment. 

Of  course,  Brown  did  not  immediately  transform  the 
cultural  landscape  any  more  than  Gutenberg's  printing 
press  immediately  transformed  European  civilization.  For  a 
decade  desegregation  made  no  headway  in  the  Deep  South. 
The  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  dissolved  this  resistance.  By 
1974,  public  education  was  actually  more  integrated  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  where  controversies  about  busing 
shifted  school  integration  conflicts  to  the  big  cities. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  color  bar  has  been  eliminated, 
but  at  least  it  has  been  weakened.  No  one  now  argues,  as 
people  did  in  1954,  that  biracialism  expresses  the  wishes  of 
both  races  or  is  a  necessary  pillar  of  public  tranquility.  To 
mark  Brown's  jubilee  year,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  notes 
that  in  1950  the  percentage  of  African- Americans  who 
were  high  school  graduates  was  13.7;  the  comparable  figure 
for  2000  was  79.  Thousands  of  African-Americans  hold 
public  office  or  are  distinguished  figures  in  the  professions 
and  the  arts,  in  business,  entertainment  and  sports. 

All  the  same,  if  the  Brown  anniversary  is  ground  for 
measured  congratulations,  it  is  not  ground  for  complacen- 
cy. In  big  cities,  neighborhood  schools  remain  segregated 
because  of  housing  patterns.  The  economic  gap  between 
whites  and  blacks  has  narrowed,  but  in  2000  the  poverty 
rate  for  blacks  was  still  three  times  the  rate  for  whites. 
Moreover,  bias  has  found  new  targets  in  Muslims,  Latinos 
and  Asians. 

More  than  50  years  ago,  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  pointed  out  that  the  Christian  church- 
es were  a  principal  force  opposing  segregation.  The  black 
Baptist  pastors  were  die  heroic  leaders  in  this  movement. 
In  deference  to  local  laws  and  customs,  there  were  in  1954 
segregated  Cadiolic  parishes  in  the  South.  But  in  those  17 
states  that  maintained  biracial  public  school  systems,  there 
were  Catholic  bishops  who  were  ahead  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  St.  Louis,  Archbishop  (later  Cardinal)  Joseph  E. 
Ritter  integrated  all  schools  and  churches  in  1947.  In 
Wishington,  D.C.,  Cardinal  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle  began 
school  integration  in  1949.  In  New  Orleans,  Archbishop 
Joseph  F.  Rummel  started  desegregating  parish  activities  in 
1953.  Four  years  later,  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Catholic  Laymen  complained  to  Pope  Pius  XII  that  their 
archbishop  was  teaching  the  "strange  new -doctrine"  that 
racial  segregation  is  wrong. 

that  story  has  a  footnote.  In  New  Orleans  on  Nov.  14, 
1960,  six-year-old  Ruby  Bridges  became  the  first  African- 
American  child  to  enroll  in  what  had  been  an  all-white 
public  elementary  school  in  the  Deep  South.  Escorted  by 
police,  she  made  her  way  through  a  jeering  crowd. 
Twenty-two  years  later,  however,  she  was  sending  her  own 
children  to  New  Orleans  Catholic  schools,  because,  she 
said,  they  received  a  better  education  there. 

Of  course  this  is  only  one  specific  case,  but  it  points  to 
a  general  truth.  Implementation  of  Brown's  ideal  of  an 
integrated  American  society  has  been  and  must  continue 
to  be  the  work  of  all  responsible  citizens  and  all  their  legit- 
imate agencies,  private  as  well  as  public. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Canon  Law  en  Sanctions  Leaves  Much  to  Interpret 


People  on  one  side  ask  why  bishops  don't 
stop  certain  Catholic  politicians  from 
receiving  Communion  or  even  excom- 
municate them. 

Aren't  they  openly  defying  church 
teaching  on  the  most  important  subject — 
the  right  to  life?  If  such  politicians  don't 
follow  bishops'  advice  and  refrain  from 
participating  in  the  sacraments  on  their 
ow  n,  don't  those  bishops  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  stop  them? 

Others  ask  how  the  few  bishops  who 
have  said  they  would  refuse  Communion 
to  one  politician  or  another  can  make 
such  decisions.  Do  not  Catholics  who 
must  function  in  a  secular  society  have 
the  right  to  rely  on  their  own  conscience 
about  public  policy?  If  the  church  with- 
holds Communion  from  politicians 
because  of  their  political  activities,  will 
the  next  step  be  the  appearance  of  "sacra- 
ment police,"  scrutinizing  everyone  else's 
actions  and  pointing  fingers  at  those  they 
deem  to  be  unworthy? 

A  task  force  of  U.S.  bishops  is  weigh- 
ing just  such  questions  as  it  considers 
guidelines  for  how  the  church  should 
relate  to  Catholics  whose  actions  in  pub- 
lic life  appear  to  conflict  with  church 
teachings.  But  the  task  force  will  not  pre- 
sent its  report  until  the  bishops'  mid- 
November  meeting,  after  the  presidential 
election.  In  the  meantime,  each  week 
brings  new  angles  on  the  issue. 


•  Archbishop  Raymond  L.  Burke  of  St. 
Louis  told  reporters  in  January  that  he 
would  give  Senator  John  F.  Kerry, 
Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  only  a  bless- 
ing if  he  came  forward  for  Communion. 
Kerry  holds  positions  contrary  to  the 
church's  on  several  issues,  including 
abortion  and  fetal  stem-cell  research.  His 
positions  are  closer  to  church  stances  on 
capital  punishment,  programs  for  the 
poor  and  other  social  services. 

•  Archbishop  Charles  J.  Chaput  of 
Denver  said  in  his  archdiocesan  newspa- 
per that  politicians  who  publicly  ignore 
church  teaching  on  human  life  may  try  to 
look  and  sound  Catholic,  "but  unless  they 
act  Catholic  in  their  public  service  and 
political  choices,  they're  really  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  creature.  And  real 
Catholics  should  vote  accordingly." 

•  Catholic  politicians  who  dissent  from 
fundamental  church  teachings  in  their 
public  policy  stands  should  be  honest 
about  the  fact  that  they  are  not  in  full 
union  with  the  church  and  should  stop 
receiving  Communion,  said  Archbishop 
John  J.  Myers  of  Newark,  N.J.  Gov. 
James  McGreevey,  who  supports  legal 
abortion  and  has  advocated  making  New 
Jersey  a  leader  in  fetal  stem-cell  research, 
said  he  would  refrain  from  going  to 
Communion  at  public  masses. 

Several  canon  lawyers  told  Catholic 
News  Service  that  church  law  on  denying 


BISHOPS  MAKE  'AD  LIMINA'  VISIT.  Bishops  from  Ohio  and  Michigan  confer  during  a  work  session  at  the 
North  American  College  in  Rome  on  May  2.  The  bishops  were  in  Rome  for  their  ad  limina  visits  to  the 
Vatican.  The  meetings,  which  are  made  every  five  years  by  heads  of  dioceses,  combine  prayer,  pastoral 
planning  and  personal  conversations  with  Pope  John  Paul  II. 


sacraments  leaves  the  discretion  and 
interpretation  to  individual  bishops.  The 
relevant  section  of  the  church's  Code  of 
Canon  Law,  Canon  915,  reads,  "Those 
who  have  been  excommunicated  or  inter- 
dicted after  the  imposition  or  declaration 
of  the  penalty  and  others  obstinately  per- 
severing in  manifest  grave  sin  are  not  to 
be  admitted  to  holy  Communion." 
Those  excommunicated  or  interdicted 
are  barred  from  the  sacraments. 

In  applying  that  law,  "the  question  is 
whether  someone  is  a  public  sinner,"  said 
Msgr.  William  Varvaro,  pastor  of  St. 
Margaret  Parish  in  Queens,  N.Y.,  and 
past  president  of  die  Canon  Law  Society 
of  America.  "There  is  nothing  specific 
about  legislators  or  voting  on  bills."  The 
canon  does  not  define  what  constitutes  a 
"public  sinner,"  said  Monsignor  Varvaro. 
"There  is  no  explanation  of  how  to 
determine  that." 

Sharon  Euart,  a  member  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  who  is  vice  president  and  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Canon  Law  Society  of 
America,  said  the  key  issue  in  refusing 
Communion  is  whether  the  individual  is 
under  a  formal  ecclesiastical  penalty.  For 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  local  bishop 
should  have  discussed  his  objections  to 
the  person's  actions  with  him  or  her, 
made  an  effort  to  understand  the  per- 
son's thinking  and  instructed  him  or  her 
on  where  the  bishop  saw  errors  or  mis- 
understanding, she  said.  The  bishop 

would  explain  that  changes  in  the 
person's  behavior  are  expected 
and  what  penalty  might  result  if 
changes  are  not  made.  The  bish- 
op would  then  have  to  inform  the 
individual  in  writing  that  a  sanc- 
tion was  being  imposed,  Sister 
Euart  explained.  "It  is  not  some- 
thing that  [a  bishop]  does  based 
on  what  he  sees  in  the  newspaper 
about  someone,"  she  said.  "It's 
got  to  be  done  with  as  full  knowl- 
edge as  possible." 

When  he  headed  the  Diocese 
of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  then-Bishop 
Burke  formally  notified  three 
state  legislators  in  January  that 
they  were  not  to  receive 
Communion.  He  published  a 
canonical  notification  and  a  pas- 
toral letter  explaining  that  he 
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took  the  step  so  the  people  of  the  diocese 
would  not  be  scandalized  "thinking  that  it 
is  acceptable  for  a  devout  Catholic  to  also 
be  pro-abortion."  He  had  previously  sent 
letters  to  the  three  lawmakers,  requesting 
private  meetings  to  discuss  their  voting 
records.  None  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  Rev.  James  Coriden,  professor  of 
canon  law  at  the  Washington 
Theological  Union,  said  it  is  extremely 
rare  for  bishops  to  make  the  kind  of  pub- 
lic judgment  Archbishop  Burke  made.  "It 
is  very  hard,  from  a  canonical  perspective, 
to  justify  the  denial  of  Communion  with- 
out some  kind  of  due  process,"  he  said, 
because  such  a  penalty  is  tantamount  to- 
excommunication.  That  ought  to  involve 
formally  bringing  charges  and  holding  a 
trial,  Father  Coriden  explained.  Such 
cases  are  vetted  by  the  Vatican 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  before  being  brought  to  trial,  either 
at  the  Vatican  or  in  the  diocese,  he  said* 
This  kind  of  trial  is  being  pursued  by 
some  dioceses  for  priests  who  have 
refused  to  leave  the  priesthood  after 
being  implicated  in  cases  of  child  sexual 
abuse. 

Ladislas  Orsy,  S.J.,  a  visiting  law  pro- 
fessor at  Georgetown  University,  said 
the  bottom  line  is  that  within  the  church 
"we  do  have  rules,  but  we  do  not  have  a 
very  efficient  machinery  for  imposing 
those  rules."  Another  problem  can  be 
put  thus:  "What  can  you  do  in  a  pluralis- 
tic society?"  he  said.  "Shall  we  now 
exclude  all  Catholics  from  public  office?" 

Father  Orsy  said  that  on  some  levels 
"the  whole  debate  doesn't  make  much 
sense."  A  single  politician,  even  the  pres- 
ident, has  almost  no  power  to  change  the 
nation's  laws  about  abortion,  he  said. 
"No  representative  [in  Congress]  can 
bring  [and  pass]  a  bill  to  overturn  Roe  v. 
Wade,"  Father  Orsy  said.  "The  only  way 
a  president  can  have  influence  for  the 
future  is  to  nominate  justices  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  still  the  Senate 
must  approve  them." 

Father  Coriden  said  he  thinks  the 
bishops  are  justified  in  taking  a  strong 
stand  with  politicians  who  do  not  act  in 
accord  with  church  teaching  on  abortion. 
But  even  a  doctrinal  note  on  Catholics  in 
public  life  released  by  the  Vatican  in 
2003  "allows  for  freedom  of  conscience 
and  political  thought,"  he  said.  "But  to 
take  that  and  say  'these  people  are  no 


longer  permitted  to  take  Communion,'" 
he  said,  "I  don't  think  it  gives  that 
authority."  There  is  danger  in  asserting 
that  only  a  part  of  the  teachings  of  the 
church  may  be  enforced  by  excommuni- 
cation or  interdict,  Father  Coriden  said. 
"It  just  cuts  against  the  grain  to  take  uni- 
lateral action,"  he  said.  "It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  keep  holding  up  Christian  ideals 
and  saying,  'Let's  get  on  board  here.'" 


Board  Head  Says  Some 
Bishops  Rethinking  Policy 

Some  bishops  are  having  second 
thoughts  about  independent  oversight  of 


Anne  M.  Burke 


their  policies  on  child  sex  abuse,  said 
Justice  Anne  M.  Burke  of  Illinois,  inter- 
im chairwoman  of  the  lay  National 
Review  Board  appointed  by  the  U.S. 
bishops  to  monitor  church  compliance 
with  their  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People.  But  any  efforts 
to  return  to  self-monitoring  could  back- 
fire in  terms  of  credibility  with  the  laity, 
she  said.  "I  have  news  for  them.  It's  not 
their  church.  It's  our  church,"  she  said. 
"The  church  belongs  to  all  of  us."  Burke 
gave  a  talk  and  answered  questions  on 
April  23  in  Bloomington,  111. 

Burke  said  that  as  the  crisis  seems  to 
be  calming  down,  some  members  of  the 
hierarchy  are  concerned 
about  preserving  their 
own  autonomy  and 
accountability.  As  an 
example  of  this  tenden- 
cy, she  cited  the  tabling 
by  the  bishops'  adminis- 
trative committee  in 
March  of  a  funding 
request  for  further  study 
by  the  review  board  of 
the  causes  and  context 
of  the  clergy  sex  abuse 
crisis. 


News  Briefs 

•  Enrollment  in  U.S.  lay  ministry  forma- 
tion programs  dropped  27  percent  this 
year,  the  Center  for  Applied  Research  in 
the  Apostolate  at  Georgetown  University 
reported.  The  drop  marked  a  seismic  shift 
in  lay  ecclesial  ministry  formation,  which 
grew  from  about  10,000  students  in  1985- 
86  to  more  dian  20,000  in  1994-95  and 
first  topped  30,000  in  1999-2000.  It  hov- 
ered around  35,000  for  three  years  before 
this  year's  drop  to  25,964.  The  number  of 
Catholic  seminarians  in  post-college  stud- 
ies declined  4  percent  diis  year. 

•  A  coalition  of  community,  political  and 
religious  leaders  in  Inglewood,  Calif., 
defeated  a  ballot  measure  sponsored  by 
Wal-Mart  that  would  have  allowed  the 
Arkansas-based  retailer  to  build  a  giant 
retail  and  grocery  superstore  without  an 
environmental  review  or  public  hearings. 
"Many  times  people  feel  powerless 
against  these  huge  corporations,"  said 
Msgr.  David  O'Connell,  pastor  of  St. 
Michael  Church.  "This  defeat  shows  the 
power  that  small  organizing  has.  You  say 
to  Wal-Mart,  'You  can't  do  this.'" 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  told  U.S.  bishops  on 
April  29  that  their  effectiveness  as  church 
leaders  rests  on  an  attitude  oi  service  and 
a  witness  of  personal  holiness.  That 
includes  adopting  a  lifestyle  that  "imi- 
tates the  poverty  of  Christ"  so  that  the 
church  can  better  identify  with  the  strug- 
gles and  suffering  of  the  poor,  he  said. 

•  The  violent  repression  of  the 
Montagnard,  or  Dega  people  in 
Vietnam  is  a  matter  of  "grave  concern," 
the  head  ol  the  U.S.  bishops'  interna- 
tional policy  committee  said  in  a  letter 
to  ietnam's  ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


Fear  that  a  recent  wave  of 
deadly  violence  in  Ambon, 
the  provincial  capital  of 
Indonesia's  Moluccan 
Islands,  could  spiral  out  of 
control  has  prompted  the 
city's  bishop  to  call  for 
U.N.  intervention.  Bishop 
Petrus  Mandagi  of  Ambon 
has  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations  to  pressure  the 
Indonesian  government  to 
put  an  end  to  the  violence. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


ting  Conscience 

£  I  must  choose  between  terribly 
deficient  candidates. 5 


OVER  THE  PAST  few  weeks 
I  have  had  friends  plead 
with  me,  "Please  don't  vote 
for  Nader  again."  "You  will 
he  giving  the  vote  to  Bush." 
"You  will  he  giving  the  vote  to  Kerry." 
There's  my  problem:  I  don't  want  to  give 
my  vote  to  either  of  them.  Such  words 
could  infuriate  readers  as  well  as  family 
and  friends.  But  if  one  cannot  speak  from 
one's  conscience,  from  what  stance  may 
one  begin? 

I  want  to  hear  reasoned  argument  and 
c\  idence  supporting  either  of  these  candi- 
dates. But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  will 
accept  vitriol.  I  have  received  too  many 
letters  calling  me  a  "Clinton  toady"  or  a 
"Bush  apologist."  I  am  neither.  Nor  have  I 
voted  for  these  men.  As  I  recall,  my  last 
five  votes  for  president  were  for  Carter, 
Casey,  Casey,  Dole  and  Nader.  I  would 
likely  vote  for  John  McCain  if  he  ran  for 
president,  but  I  am  not  going  to  write  him 
in.  I  want  to  vote  for  one  of  the  two  big 
shots  in  this  imperfect  and  sometimes  cor- 
rupt system.  But  I  need  some  positive  rea- 
sons. All  I  can  think  of  are  the  negatives. 

The  now-discredited  orchestration  of 
the  Iraq  invasion  and  our  present  options 
fill  me  with  revulsion.  I  am  not  saying  the 
president  is  a  bad  or  stupid  man.  Nor  am 
I  saying  that  if  you  disagree  with  me,  you 
are  the  enemy.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
my  moral  judgment,  formed  by  the 
Gospel,  tradition,  magisterium,  the  nature 
of  humans  and  the  signs  of  the  times, 
deems  this  war  one  of  the  more  ethically 
deficient  projects  we  have  undertaken  as  a 
nation. 

As  I  write  this  column,  Henry 
Kissinger  is  once  again  pronouncing,  this 
time  on  CNN's  "Lou  Dobbs":  "Iraq  can- 
not become  a  black  hole.  Fallujah  is  the 
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test  case."  But  why  are  we  faced  with  a 
"black  hole:"  Whv  is  this  ut\  in  Iraq  now 
a  test  case?  It  is  because  of  the  judgments 
and  decisions  of  the  sitting  president.  And 
now,  having  been  pushed  to  the  edge  of 
the  black  hole  by  his  decisions,  we  are 
warned  that  we  can  never  back  away. 

A  year  ago  in  this  column  I  worried 
wrhat  our  response  might  be  if  we  were  to 
lose  200  members  of  our  military  in  a 
bombing.  In  fact,  we  have  tragically  lost 
more  than  200,  but  the  loss  has  been 
spread  out  over  time.  And  if  we  do  any- 
thing like  "leveling"  an  Iraqi  city  in 
response  to  the  murder  and  desecration  of 
Americans,  we  will  ride  a  vortex  into  that 
"black  hole."  Some  fanatically  murderous 
enemies  indeed  have  brought  us  to  this 
bleak  edge  of  moral  questioning.  If  terror 
is  the  only  thing  terrorists  understand,  will 
we  speak  their  language? 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that 
one  is  happy  that  the  genocidal  Saddam  is 
unthroned.  Yet  those  who  are  wedded  to 
this  war  use  the  argument,  "Oh,  you  want 
Saddam  back?"  Another  ruse  is  the  charge 
that  one  is  "against  our  heroic  fighters." 
This  is  preposterous.  One  is  against  the 
judgment  of  the  executive  who  put  these 
often  heroic  and  generous  people  in  such 
a  situation. 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  brink  of  this 
deep  hole,  my  strongest  hope  is  that  we 
will  not  once  again  abandon  the  Kurds, 
who  were  building  a  national  life  over  the 
last  10  years  while  bosses  were  profiting 
from  the  "oil  for  food"  myth.  Pray  that  a 
churning  civil  war  not  arise  in  our  wake. 

The  war  in  Iraq,  consequently,  is  not 
some  issue  of  lesser  importance  to  me  than 
abortion,  even  though  I  believe  the  right 
to  life  is  the  primary  right.  But  abortion  is 
not  the  only  violation  of  that  principle. 
Moreover,  voting  pro-life  has  done  little 
to  stop  abortion.  And  it  is  not  inconceiv- 
able that  a  politician  could  play  the  anti- 
abortion  card  and  yet  do  nothing.  What 


changes  did  former  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Bush  actually  bring  about,  other  than 
new  rhetoric  and  a  few  judges?  If  the  pre- 
sent president  would  promise  to  lead  a 
movement  to  make  abortions  illegal  after 
the  first  trimester — something  I  suspect 
he  would  never  do — I  would  be  tempted 
to  support  him.  But  even  then,  there 
would  remain  the  question  of  the  national 
w  ill.  It  Roe  v.  Wade  were  reversed  tomor- 
rowr,  the  matter  would  go  back  to  the 
states;  and  our  real  task — reasoned  debate, 
accurate  information,  and  advocacy  (the 
elements  that  will  lead  to  any  decline  in 
abortion) — would  be  upon  us.  We  cannot 
expect  to  stop  abortions  simply  by  voting 
for  a  candidate. 

John  F.  Kerry  is,  of  course,  an  embar- 
rassment on  this  issue.  He  cannot  wait  to 
vote  against  any  legislation  that  might 
limit  abortion.  Almost  everyone  admits 
what  abortion  is,  especially  five  or  six 
weeks  after  conception.  It  is  the  termina- 
tion ol  a  human  being's  life.  That  is  why 
the  recent  "pro-choice"  march  in 
Washington  could  sport  so  many  banners 
expressing  the  wish  that  the  president  had 
been  aborted.  None  of  the  demonstrators 
seems  to  have  realized  that  this  wish 
makes  no  sense.  If  a  fetus  is  not  a  human 
being,  then  there  was  no  one  present  in 
the  womb.  There  was  no  George  Bush, 
but  only  a  fetus,  not  a  human  being  at  all. 

What  I  find  most  distressing  is  Kerry's 
apparent  devotion  to  abortion  on  demand. 
He  is  utterly  unwilling  to  suggest  how  he 
will  work  to  make  abortion  "rare,"  as  the 
Clinton  mantra  went.  He  wants  it  safe  and 
legal  hut  has  nothing  to  say  about  how  it 
might  he  made  less  frequent.  He  will  not 
even  say  why  he  wants  to  make  it  rare.  And 
we  should  not  expect  an  answer  from  him. 
Kerry  stonewalls  on  this  as  effectively  as 
Bush  stonewalls  about  his  war. 

The  Catholic  tradition  affirms  the 
supremacy  of  conscience,  our  moral  judg- 
ment. It  also  calls  for  a  willingness  to 
inform  that  conscience.  I  am  open  to  evi- 
dence and  argument.  But  I  do  not  accept 
the  dictum  that  the  sole  moral  issue  of 
November's  election  is  either  the  war  or 
abortion.  For  me  it  is  an  election,  a  choice, 
between  two  terribly  deficient  candidates. 
With  the  best  evidence  I  can  muster,  by 
November,  I  will  choose  one. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Edward  M.  Kennedy  (center)  and  John  F.  Kerry,  Democratic  Senators  of  Massachusetts,  and  Kennedy's  wife, 
Victoria,  attend  the  installation  Mass  for  Archbishop  Sean  Patrick  O'Malley,  O.F.M.Cap.,  in  Boston  on  July  31,  2003. 


Catholics  and  Candidates 


BY  MATT  MALONE 


f  ^  ENATORJOHN  F.  KENNEDY  walked  into  the  grand  ballroom  of  Houston's 
Rice  Hotel  with  one  goal:  to  put  to  rest  the  notion  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
^^^^  should  not  be  elected  president  of  the  United  States.  !i  \\;is  September  1960, 
I  ^  and  many  Americans  were  waiy  of  electing  a  Catholic.  Most  non-Catholics 
m*mm^  viewed  the  church  with  suspicion  or  outright  disdain  and  feared  that  a 
Catholic  president  would  take  his  cues  from  Rome  rather  than  Peoria. 

Kennedy  had  spent  much  of  the  previous  spring  combating  the  "religion  thing,"  as 
he  called  it  in  an  unguarded  moment  during  the  West  Virginia  primary.  Now,  in  this 
speech  to  the  Greater  Houston  Ministerial  Association,  a  group  of  Protestant  ministers, 
he  fired  his  fiercest  salvo  yet:  "I  do  not  speak  for  my  church  on  public  matters  and  my 
church  does  not  speak  for  me,"  he  said.  "I  believe  in  an  America... where  there  is  no 
Catholic  vote,  no  anti-Catholic  vote,  no  bloc  voting  of  any  kind." 

In  2004,  it  would  seem  that  Kennedy's  vision  has  been  realized.  There  is  clearly  no 
longer  any  meaningful  anti-Catholic  vote.  Senator  John  F.  Kerry — the  new  J.F.K.  from 
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Massachusetts  and  the  presumptive  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nominee  Catholic,  and  the  only  ones  who  seem  to 
mind  are  some  Catholics  who  feel  he  may  not  be  Catholic 
enough.  Meanwhile,  a  growing  number  of  commentators 
are  suggesting  that  the  "Catholic  voter"  is  more  elusive,  less 
re  independent  than  ever  before — so 
much  so  that  speaking  of  a  Catholic  vote  at  all  may,  like 
Kennedy's  Houston  speech,  belong  to  history. 

A  Catholic  Vote? 

Is  there  a  Catholic  vote  in  the  United  States?  It  depends  on 
what  you  mean.  Composing  20  percent  to  30  percent  of  the 
national  vote,  the  Catholic  vote  would  appear  to  be  sizable 
and  influential.  In  fact,  no  candidate  in  modern  times, 
except  for  George  W.  Bush,  has  won  the  White  House 
without  winning  the  Catholic  vote  or,  to  put  it  more  accu- 
rately according  to  some  observers,  the  votes  of  Catholics. 
"There  are  Catholics  who  vote,  but  there's  really  not  a 
Catholic  vote  per  se,"  says  John  Zogby,  president  of  Zogby 
International,  a  national  polling  firm  that  has  surveyed 
American  Catholics.  "When  all  is  said  and  done,  Catholics 
go  to  the  polls  as  something  else:  veterans,  union  members, 
residents  of  the  northeast,  young,  old.  Being  Catholic  is  not 
the  major  identifier,"  argues  Zogby. 

This  differs  from  the  behavior  of  evangelical  Pro- 
testants. In  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  Pew  Forum  on 
Religion  and  Public  Life,  almost  70  percent  of  self-identi- 
fied evangelicals  said  that  their  religious  beliefs  occasionally 
or  frequently  guide  their  voting  decisions,  compared  with 
just  32  percent  of  Catholics.  This  suggests  that  most 
Catholics  vote  the  way  they  do  for  reasons  other  than  their 
religious  beliefs,  which  makes  capturing  the  Catholic  vote 
more  difficult.  Candidates  hoping  to  win  the  votes  of  evan- 
gelical Protestants  presumably  need  to  ran  as  pro-life,  pro- 
family  Republicans.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  will 
work  with  Catholics.  "Catholics  appear  to  be  pro-life," 
Zogby  told  an  audience  at  The  Catholic  University  of 
America  in  February,  "but  they  do  not  necessarily  vote  that 
way." 

In  fact,  survey  data  on  a  range  of  social  issues  reveal  that 
Catholics  may  be  more  liberal  than  their  church's  hierarchy. 
They  are  certainly  more  liberal  than  a  good  number  of  their 
Protestant  counterparts.  "Catholics  have  always  been  more 
supportive  of  social  legislation,"  says  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Greeley,  a  Catholic  priest  and  sociologist.  When  polled 
about  same-sex  relationships,  for  instance,  "less  than  half  of 
Catholics  say  that  homosexual  sex  is  always  wrong,"  a  posi- 
tion at  odds  with  traditional  Catholic  teaching,  says 
Greeley.  This  suggests  that  Catholics  may  be  more  accept- 
ing of  such  relationships  than  other  religious  groups. 
"Catholics  are  also  more  likely  to  oppose  the  Iraq  war,  as 
they  were  more  likely  to  oppose  the  Vietnam  war,"  Greeley 


says.  They  were  also  "more  likely  to  support  Clinton  even 
when  he  was  under  assault."  At  the  same  time,  however, 
Catholic  voters  are  more  likely  to  support  some  programs, 
like  school  vouchers,  that  are  more  traditionally  identified 
with  conservatives.  As  a  result,  "Catholics  may  be  the  most 
maddening  electoral  group  in  American  politics,"  the 
Republican  pollster  Steve  Wagner  told  E.  J.  Dionne  in 
American  Catholics  and  Civic  Engagement:  A  Distinctive  Voice, 
a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels 
[reviewed  in  this  issue].  Catholics,  Wagner  says,  are  the 
"demographic  bloc  that  drives  pollsters,  pundits  and  politi- 
cians to  distraction." 

Pollsters  and  politicians  may  not  be  the  only  ones.  The 
disconnect  between  the  religious  beliefs  of  Catholics  and 
their  behavior  in  the  voting  booth  could  pose  a  problem  for 
U.S.  bishops,  who  have  made  civic  engagement  a  top  pas- 
toral priority.  "Faithful  citizenship  calls  Catholics  to  see 
civic  and  political  responsibilities  through  the  eyes  of  faith 
and  to  bring  our  moral  convictions  to  public  life,"  the  bish- 
ops wrote  in  their  2003  document  Faithful  Citizenship.  To  be 
sure,  some  U.S.  Catholics  will  go  into  the  voting  booth 
thinking  of  Catholic  teaching,  with  its  liberal  economic 
agenda  and  conservative  social  agenda,  as  their  guide. 
According  to  Zogby,  such  Catholics  will  be  "predominantly 
among  that  portion  that  attend  Mass  weekly,  [a  group  that 
is]  skewed  older,  not  younger.  But  that  won't  necessarily 
mean  any  change  [from  recent  elections]  in  voting  patterns 
or  preference  for  that  group."  In  a  sense,  says  Zogbv, 
Faithful  Citizenship  is  "what  we  might  characterize  as 
preaching  to  the  choir." 

Even  if  there  is  not  a  Catholic  vote  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  an  evangelical  Protestant  vote,  it  is  impossible  to 
divorce  completely  a  Catholic's  religious  beliefs  from  his  or 
her  actions,  says  Greeley.  He  points  out  that  most  Catholic 
voters  vote  Democratic  in  presidential  elections,  and  he 
argues  that  this  is  a  religious  choice  "in  the  sense  of  the 
Catholic  communal  emphasis.  There  is  this  propensity  for 
Catholics  to  vote  Democratic,  partly  because  the  Catholic 
worldview  is  more  inclined  to  be  concerned  about  social 
matters."  Others  would  disagree.  "The  differences  among 
us  are  rooted  in  ideas  and  impulses  only  marginally  con- 
nected to  the  fact  that  we  are  Catholic,"  E.J.  Dionne  writes 
in  American  Catholics  and  Civic  Engagement.  "For  this  reason, 
one  cannot  talk  about  a  Catholic  vote.  One  can  talk,  at  most, 
about  a  Catholic  tendency." 

The  Catholic  Voter 

The  same  unpredictable  tendency  among  the  Catholic  elec- 
torate that  frustrates  politicians  also  motivates  them  to  go 
after  Catholic  voters.  Unpredictable  voters  are  swing  voters, 
viewed  as  "in  play"  for  either  party,  and  swing  voters  decide 
elections,  as  shown  especially  in  recent  presidential  contests. 
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Massachusetts  ind  the  presumptive  Democratic  presi 
rial  nominee  Catholic,  and  the  only  ones  who  see 
mind  are  some  Catholics  who  feel  he  may  not  be  Cat 
enough.  Meanw  hile,  a  growing  number  of  comment 
are  suggesting  that  the  "Catholic  voter"  is  more  elusive 
predictable  and  more  independent  than  ever  before 
much  so  that  ^peaking  of  a  Catholic  vote  at  all  may. 
Kennedy's  Houston  speech,  belong  to  history. 

A  Catholic  Vote? 

Is  there  a  Catholic  vote  in  the  United  States?  It  deperu 
what  vou  mean.  Composing  20  percent  to  30  percent  c 
national  vote,  the  Catholic  vote  would  appear  to  be  si 
and  influential.  In  fact,  no  candidate  in  modern  t 
except  for  George  W.  Bush,  has  won  the  WTiite  H 
widiout  winning  the  Catholic  vote  or,  to  put  it  more  ; 
rately  according  to  some  observers,  the  votes  of  Catli 
"There  are  Catholics  who  vote,  but  there's  really  r 
Catholic  vote  per  se,"  says  John  Zogby,  president  of  Z 
International,  a  national  polling  firm  that  has  sun 
American  Catholics.  "When  all  is  said  and  done,  Catr 
go  to  the  polls  as  something  else:  veterans,  union  mem 
residents  of  the  northeast,  young,  old.  Being  Catholic  i 
the  major  identifier,"  argues  Zogby. 

This  differs  from  the  behavior  of  evangelical 
testants.  In  a  recent  poll  conducted  by  the  Pew  Forui 
Religion  and  Public  Life,  almost  70  percent  of  selt-id 
fied  evangelicals  said  that  their  religious  beliefs  occasio 
or  frequently  guide  their  voting  decisions,  compared 
just  32  percent  of  Catholics.  This  suggests  that 
Catholics  vote  the  way  they  do  for  reasons  other  than 
religious  beliefs,  which  makes  capturing  the  Catholic 
more  difficult.  Candidates  hoping  to  win  the  votes  of  t 
gelical  Protestants  presumably  need  to  run  as  pro-life, 
family  Republicans.  But  there  is  no  guarantee  that  thi: 
work  with  Catholics.  "Catholics  appear  to  be  pro- 
Zogby  told  an  audience  at  The  Catholic  Universi 
America  in  February,  "but  they  do  not  necessarily  vote 
way. 

In  fact,  survey  data  on  a  range  of  social  issues  revea 
Catholics  may  be  more  liberal  than  their  church's  hiera 
They  are  certainly  more  liberal  than  a  good  number  of 
Protestant  counterparts.  "Catholics  have  always  been 
supportive  of  social  legislation,"  says  the  Rev.  An 
Greeley,  a  Catholic  priest  and  sociologist.  WTien  p 
about  same-sex  relationships,  for  instance,  "less  than  h 
Catholics  say  that  homosexual  sex  is  always  w  rong,"  a  posi- 
tion at  odds  with  traditional  Catholic  teaching,  says 
Greeley.  This  suggests  that  Catholics  may  be  more  accept- 
ing of  such  relationships  than  other  religious  groups. 
"Catholics  are  also  more  likely  to  oppose  the  Iraq  war,  as 
they  were  more  likely  to  oppose  the  Vietnam  war,"  Greeley 
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The  Catholic  Voter 

The  same  unpredictable  tendency  among  the  Catholic  elec- 
torate that  frustrates  politicians  also  motivates  them  to  go 
after  Catholic  voters.  Unpredictable  voters  are  swing  voters, 
viewed  as  "in  play"  for  either  parry,  and  swing  voters  decide 
elections,  as  shown  especially  in  recent  presidential  contests. 
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A  small  number  of  swing  voters  in  just  a  few  states  decided 
the  2000  contest  and  may  do  so  again  in  2004.  And  in  four 
of  the  so-called  2004  "swing  states" — West  Virginia,  New 
I  [ampshire,  New  Mexico  and  Wisconsin — Catholics  make 
up  30  percent  or  more  of  the  population. 

What  will  the  presidential  candidates  have  to  do  to  win 
these  votes?  First,  they  will  have  to  consider  the  facts: 

•  For  now  at  least,  Catholic  voters  still  tend  toward  the 
Democratic  Party.  Catholics  are  "always  by  10  or  15  percent- 
age points  more  likely  to  vote  Democratic  than  white 
Protestants,"  says  Greeley.  (It  is  important  to  account  for 
blacks  apart  from  these  comparisons,  because  they  are  over- 
whelmingly Protestant  and  Democratic.)  Some  challenge 
Greeley's  assertion  by  pointing  out  that  a  Catholic  majority 
voted  twice  for  Ronald  Reagan.  "It  may  well  be  that  the 
whole  population  switches  Republican,  like  in  the  Reagan 
years,"  Greeley  says.  "But  Catholics  don't  switch  dispropor- 
tionately." Even  when  a  majority  of  Catholics  voted 
Republican  in  presidential  elections,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  were  still  "more  likely  to  support  Democratic  candi- 
dates than  white  Protestants." 

While  experts  agree  that  the  votes  of  Catholics  lean 
Democratic  in  presidential  elections,  most  would  disagree 
with  Greeley  that  it  has  much  to  do  with  their  religion.  "It's 
tied  very  much  to  ethnic  heritage,"  says  Nelson  Polsby,  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  University  of  California 
Berkeley.  For  much  of  the  20th  century,  Polsby  argues,  the 
Catholic  population  was  ethnic  and  working  class.  The 
Democratic  New  Deal  appealed  to  immigrant  working- 
class  Catholics  of  the  20th  century.  While  there  are  certain- 
ly some  Catholics  who  vote  Democratic  because  ot  their 
religious  beliefs  (the  Democratic  party  platform  is  often 
perceived  to  be  more  in  line  with  church  teachings  on  eco- 
nomics and  just  war  theory),  the  historical  relationship 
between  the  underclass  and  the  Democratic  party  largely 
accounts  for  the  allegiance  of  Catholic  voters,  according  to 
experts. 

•  Republicans  may  be  closing  in.  Given  the  tendency  of 
Catholic  voters  to  vote  Democratic,  some  observers  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  Catholic  vote  is  not  in  play  in  2004. 
Zogby  disagrees.  "In  the  1990's  Bill  Clinton  won  the 
Catholic  vote  by  double  digits,"  he  says,  "but  Al  Gore  won 
the  Catholic  vote  in  2000  by  only  four  points.  And  George 
W.  Bush  polls  respectably  among  Catholics,"  Zogby  says, 
"better  than  Republicans  ever  did  in  the  1990s." 

There  is  also  an  important  historical  trend,  which  contin- 
ues, that  could  benefit  Republicans,  according  to  John 
Kenneth  White,  a  professor  of  politics  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America.  Since  the  early  1960's  Catholics  have 
become  more  suburban  and  more  affluent.  In  fact  "the  last 
meeting  that  John  Kennedy  had  in  the  White  House  was 
about  how  to  deal  with  suburban  voters"  in  the  1964  election, 
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according'  to  Wh  Catholics  continue  to  move  from 

die  cities  to  d  «  and  from  blue-collar  union  jobs  to 

white-collar  nonunion  jobs,  it  should  not  surprise  anyone  if 
thev  vote  Republican.  "It's  got  to  do  with  class,"  says  Polsby. 
"Lots  of  Catholics  do  what  Protestants  do.  When  they 
money,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  Republican." 

•  Not  all  Catholics  arc  the  same.  About  three  out  of  four 
Catholic  voters  are  white,  according  to  Zogby,  about  20 
percent  are  Hispanic,  2  percent  are  African-American,  and 
a  smaller  number  are  Asian.  That  may  be  true,  but  accord- 
ing to  Polsby,  "you've  got  to 
disaggregate.  'Catholic'  cov- 
ers a  lot  of  folks.  For  exam- 
ple, most  Cuban  Americans 
are  Catholic  and  most  other 
Hispanic  Americans  are 
Catholic,  but  they  vote  very 
differently."  Cuban  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  vote  Republican 
while  the  larger  Hispanic 
population  tends  Demo- 
cratic. A  recent  poll  by  the 
Center  for  Applied  Research 
in  the  Apostolate  at  George- 
town University  found  that 
40  percent  of  Catholics  polled  who  intend  to  vote  in  this 
year's  presidential  election  identify  themselves  as 
Democrats,  but  Zogby  estimates  that  80  percent  or  more  of 
Hispanic  Catholics  do  so.  That  is  a  big  difference.  But  in 
order  for  it  to  matter,  Hispanics  will  have  to  vote  in  larger 
numbers  than  they  have  done  in  recent  elections.  In  2000 
and  2002,  according  to  Greeley,  Hispanic  Catholics  had  the 
lowest  turnout  rates  of  any  of  the  religious  groups. 

•  Religions  practice  makes  a  difference.  In  the  2000  presi- 
dential election,  Catholics  who  attended  Mass  regularly 
were  much  more  likely  to  vote  for  Bush  than  those  who 
attended  infrequently  or  not  at  all.  And  according  to  a 
recent  report  by  the  Pew  Research  Center,  "among  white 
Catholics  who  attend  Mass  regularly,  an  18-point 
Democratic  advantage  in  the  late  1980s  (42  percent 
Democrat,  24  percent  Republican)  has  turned  into  a  dead 
heat  today  (30  percent  Democrat,  30  percent  Republican)." 

Given  this  diversity,  it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  win  a 
majority  of  Catholic  votes,  candidates  will  have  to  appeal  to 
more  than  the  general  religious  sensibilities  of  Catholics. 
They  will  have  to  look  elsewhere  to  find  the  key  to  the 
hearts  of  Catholic  voters. 

The  Catholic  Candidate 

John  Kennedy's  throat  was  sore  as  his  campaign  plane 
approached  Houston  that  night  in  1960.  In  order  to  save  his 
voice  for  his  upcoming  speech  to  Protestant  ministers, 


U.S.  voters  cast  their  ballots  during  an  election  in  2002.  A  growing  num- 
ber of  commentators  are  suggesting  that  the  "Catholic  voter"  is  more  elu- 
sive, less  predictable  and  more  independent  than  ever  before. 


Kennedy  was  not  talking,  preferring  to  scribble  notes  to  his 
aides.  He  slipped  a  note  about  the  speech  to  John  Cogley, 
an  aide  and  fellow  Catholic.  "It  is  rather  hard  for  a  Harvard 
man  to  answer  questions  about  theology,"  Kennedy 
scrawled,  "I  am  sure  my  answers  will  cause  a  good  deal  of 
heartburn  at  Fordham  and  B.C."  Kennedy  was  anticipating 
that  his  speech  would  not  be  popular  in  some  Catholic  cir- 
cles, particularly  among  some  of  the  nation's  bishops. 
Kennedy's  critics  included  "Catholics  who  were  certain  he 
would  stifle  his  faith,"  according  to  Ted  Sorensen  in 

Kennedy,  his  biography  of  the 
president. 

In  2004,  for  only  the 
third  time  in  American  histo- 
ry, a  major  political  party  will 
nominate  a  Roman  Catholic 
for  president.  While  John 
Kerry  faces  no  obvious  anti- 
Catholic  bias,  as  Kennedy  did 
in  1960,  he  does  face  the 
same  concern  among  some 
Catholics  that  he  will  ignore 
important  Catholic  teachings 
in  his  public  life.  The  Rev. 
Bill  Carmody,  a  Catholic 
priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Denver,  spoke  for  some 
Catholics  when  he  led  the  Colorado  House  of 
Representatives  in  prayer  in  early  April  with  these  words: 
"May  [the  members  of  this  House]  be  the  antithesis  of  John 
Kennedy,  may  they  be  men  and  women  of  God,  and  may 
their  faith  influence  and  guide  every  vote  they  take." 

Carmody's  view,  while  not  shared  by  the  majority  of 
Catholic  voters,  may  be  shared  by  some  in  the  Catholic 
hierarchy.  Faithfid  Citizenship  encourages  Catholics  "to  act 
on  our  faith  in  political  life."  As  a  result,  some  in  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  would  deny  Communion  to  Kerry  and 
other  politicians  whose  public  position  on  abortion  contra- 
dicts church  teaching.  If  that  happens,  says  Greeley,  there 
will  be  a  backlash,  and  the  bishops  would  be  "contributing 
to  a  possible  Kerry  victory."  But  the  bishops  may  realize  that 
their  credibility  has  been  ravaged  by  the  sexual  abuse  crisis, 
Greeley  says,  and  refrain  from  making  an  issue  of  Kerry's 
Catholicism.  "Only  a  bishop  who  doesn't  realize  how 
morally  bankrupt  the  hierarchy  is  because  of  the  sex  abuse 
scandal  would  try  to  influence  the  election  by,  in  effect, 
excommunicating  a  Catholic  candidate,"  he  said. 

What  will  Catholic  voters  do  in  2004?  How  will  they 
respond  to  the  public  debate  over  Kerry's  Catholicism?  In 
1960,  we  know,  Catholics  voted  overwhelmingly  for  John 
Kennedy.  Though  Kennedy  decried  "bloc  voting  of  any 
kind"  in  his  Houston  speech,  if  Catholics  had  not  voted  for 
him  as  a  bloc  he  would  surely  have  lost  the  election.  Recent 


in 


public  opinion  polls,  however,  do  not  show  a  similar  advan- 
tage for  Kerry.  The  poll  conducted  on  April  12  by  the 
Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the  Apostolate  found  that 
46  percent  of  Catholics  said  they  would  vote  for  Kerry  this 
November,  compared  with  41  percent  who  said  they  would 
vote  for  Bush.  Since  the  poll  has  a  margin  of  error  of  plus  or 
minus  three  percentage  points,  the  outcome  of  the  presi- 
dential vote  by  American  Catholics  is  anything  but  certain. 
Catholic  News  Service  reports  that  Kerry's  "strongest  sup- 
port" is,  predictably,  among  Catholic  Democrats  (81  per- 
cent would  vote  for  Kerry)  and  Hispanics  born  in  the 
United  States  (56  percent  supported  Kerry),  and  that 
Kerry's  weakest  support  is  among  the  most  devout.  "Forty- 
five  percent  of  weekly  Mass-goers  said  they  would  vote  for 
Bush,  compared  to  41  percent  who  said  they  would  vote  for 
Kerry,"  reported  CNS. 

Overall,  the  CARA  poll  and  a  Zogby  International  poll 
taken  durung  the  same  week  show  that  Catholics  are  about 
as  evenly  divided  between  Bush  and  Kerry  as  is  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

An  Uncertain  Future 

"As  we  say  in  my  part  of  Texas,  he  ate  'em  raw,"  U.S.  House 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  said  of  John  Kennedy's  Houston 
speech.  Many  agreed.  Sorensen  wrote  that  the  speech  "was 


widely  and  enthusiastically  received."  While  anti-Catholic 
whispers  continued  to  follow  Kennedy,  the  Houston  speech 
effectively  relieved  the  fears  of  most  Americans.  Kennedy 
had  dispelled  the  notion  that  a  Catholic  should  not  be  elect- 
ed president. 

But  to  do  so,  Kennedy  had  to  sever  the  ties  between  his 
religious  beliefs  and  his  political  actions,  at  least  in  public.  "I 
believe  in  an  America  where  the  separation  between  church 
and  state  is  absolute,"  he  said.  The  recent  CARA  poll  indi- 
cates that  most  Americans  today  agree.  While  "most  people 
— about  67  percent — say  religious  beliefs  play  a  role  in 
helping  them  decide  what  to  do  in  life,  fewer — about  38 
percent — say  their  faith  plays  a  frequent  or  occasional  role 
in  the  voting  booth"  (CNS).  According  to  Polsby,  "the  idea 
that  you  vote  according  to  your  faith  implies  that  your  faith 
tells  you  how  to  vote,  that  is,  that  God  has  a  party  line.  I 
don't  think  he  does." 

Most  Catholics  don't  think  so  either.  And  in  that  sense, 
there  is  no  Catholic  vote.  But  for  the  first  time  in  44  years, 
there  will  be  a  Catholic  nominee  for  president.  Add  to  that 
a  diverse  and  still  changing  Catholic  population,  as  well  as  a 
powerful  U.S.  hierarchy  that  wants  Catholics  to  vote,  but 
not  necessarily  for  a  Catholic  candidate  who  may  not  be 
Catholic  enough,  and  it  is  anyone's  guess  what  will  happen 
in  November.  EN 


Catholic  Voting:  A  Short  History 


Have  Catholics  always  leaned  toward 
the  Democratic  Party?  "Yes,"  says  John 
Kenneth  White,  professor  of  politics  at 
The  Catholic  University  of  America.  In 
the  period  from  1890  to  1930,  the 
United  States  experienced  a  greater 
influx  of  immigrants  than  in  the  entire 
period  before  1890;  and  millions  of  the 
newcomers  were  Catholics.  The  ruling 
class  was  WASP  and  Republican — 
seemingly  unsympathetic  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  new  underclass.  "By  and 
large  the  Democrats  were  seen  as  more 
welcoming,"  says  White.  "This  was 
confirmed  in  1923,  when  the 
Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican 
president  voted  to  shut  off  immigra- 
tion." 

In  1928,  Governor  Al  Smith  of 
New  York,  a  Catholic,  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  president. 
Smith  lost  the  race  in  the  most  anti- 
Catholic  campaign  in  American  history, 
but  not  before  claiming  almost  all 
Catholics  for  the  Democratic  Party.  In 


the  1930's,  "Catholics  were  very  much 
a  part  of  the  Democratic,  Roosevelt 
coalition,"  says  White.  "The  New  Deal 
was  not  a  Catholic  program,  but  it  was 
targeted  to  the  have-nots,  and  Catholics 
were  largely  have-nots." 

Thanks  to  the  New  Deal  and  a 
postwar  boom,  Catholics  gradually 
became  haves;  and  in  the  1950's  they 
drifted  away  from  the  Democratic 
Party  and  supported  Dwight 
Eisenhower.  A  Catholic  again  ran  for 
the  presidency  in  1960,  and  over  70 
percent  of  Catholics  supported 
Kennedy.  "Kennedy  was  not  Al  Smith," 
says  White.  "He  was  not  the  ethnic 
Catholic  candidate.  He  was  very  much 
of  the  managerial  era."  Kennedy's  win 
was  the  high-water  mark  of  Catholic 
influence  in  American  politics. 

Since  1960,  says  White,  while 
Catholics  have  continued  to  be  more 
likely  than  other  religious  groups  to 
support  Democratic  candidates,  there 
has  been  a  movement  of  Catholics  away 


from  the  Democratic  Party.  Why?  "In 
one  sense,  the  Democratic  Party  lost 
Catholics  because  the  greatest  danger 
for  a  party  is  not  when  they  fail  but  when 
they  succeed.  The  New  Deal  was  a  great 
success,"  White  says.  In  the  1960's,  70's 
and  80's,  Catholics  had  become  part  of 
the  haves.  They  now  relate  to  the  gov- 
ernment not  as  recipients  of  its  services 
but  as  its  overseers.  "They've  got  their 
green  eyeshades  on  and  they're  looking 
at  their  tax  bills,"  says  White. 

Also,  over  the  course  of  the  20th 
century,  White  contends,  "the  terms  of 
conflict  changed"  in  American  society. 
Civil  conflicts  "revolved  less  around 
religious  questions,  like  religious  dis- 
crimination or  could  a  Catholic  become 
president,"  and  became  "a  new  kind  of 
values  conflict  that  has  its  roots  in  the 
women's  and  civil  rights  revolutions  of 
the  1960's  and  1970's."  According  to 
White,  "the  fault  lines  in  these  debates 
now  transcend  religious  distinctions." 

M.M. 
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BY  FREDERICK  W.  GLUCK 


A  visitor  kneels  at  a  memorial  shrine  to  victims  of  clerical  sexual  abuse  and  their  families  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Milwaukee  on  Feb.  27. 


WITH  OVER  ONE  MILLION  EMPLOYEES,  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  is 
comparable  in  size  to  Wal-Mart,  but  it  still 
follows  a  feudal  model  of  governance  and 
management.  This  may  be  adequate  to  protect  religious 
orthodoxy,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  managing  a 
worldwide  enterprise  that  claims  one  billion  members  and 
operates  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  While  Wal-Mart  can 
be  legitimately  criticized  for  some  of  its  policies,  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  nothing  to  learn 
from  it. 

In  an  earlier  article  in  America,  "Crisis  Management  in 
the  Church"  (12/01/03),  I  examined  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  outside  observer  looking  at  it  from  the  perspective  of 


FREDERICK  W.  GLUCK  is  a  member  of  the  boards  of  the  Hospital 
Corporation  of  America  and  Amgen  and  the  former  managing 
partner  of  McKinsey  and  Co. 


organizational  effectiveness,  and  I  gave  the  church  a  failing 
grade.  I  also  made  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  might  move  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  its  governance  and  management. 
Since  I  believe  so  strongly  that  there  is  a  promising  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  the  governance  and  management  of  the 
church  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  its  spiritual  and 
pastoral  mission,  I  want  to  make  the  case  again  from  a 
somewhat  different  perspective. 

The  Catholic  Church  operates  as  a  feudal  system  with 
specific  geographic  areas  under  the  control  of  a  feudal  lord 
(the  bishop),  who  serves  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  (the 
pope)  and  is  responsible  and  accountable  only  to  him.  Once 
appointed,  each  bishop  has  nearly  absolute  power  over  the 
operations  of  die  church  in  his  bailiwick  (diocese),  subject 
only  to  the  lightest  of  oversight  from  the  pope,  unless  he 
attempts  to  depart  dramatically  from  church  teachings  (e.g., 
on  divorce,  celibacy,  birth  control  or  the  role  of  women  in 
the  church). 
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Light  oversight  is  necessarily  the  case  since  the  pope  has 
thousands  of  bishops  "reporting"  directly  to  him.  The  pope 
has,  of  course,  the  Roman  Curia  available  to  him  as  staff.  Its 
members  jealously  guard  their  prerogatives  and  can  wield 
immense  power  (exercised  at  great  distance  from  the 
action),  when  they  perceive  that  the  authority  of  the  pope  is 
being  challenged  on  matters  of  faith  or  morals  or  even  the 
management  of  church  affairs.  But  such  a  feudal  approach 
misses  the  benefits  of  modern  management.  In  these  days  of 
modern  communications  and  manage- 
ment, the  benefits  of  capitalizing  on 
economies  of  scale  and  learning  in  the 
management  of  human,  financial  and 
physical  (land,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment) resources  are  available  to  any 
enterprise  with  the  leadership,  courage 
and  skill  to  make  use  of  them. 

The  church  could  save  hundreds  of 
millions  or  even  billions  of  dollars,  for 
example,  by  using  centralized  purchas- 
ing techniques  for  such  things  as  air  transportation,  tele- 
phone service,  Internet  service,  accounting  services,  com- 
puters and  related  equipment,  paper,  pencils,  automobiles, 
medical  supplies,  medical  insurance,  pension  benefits  and 
myriad  other  goods  and  services.  The  church  in  the  United 
States  spends  almost  $100  billion  per  year  when  all  parish, 
diocesan,  school,  hospital,  social  services  and  administrative 
expenditures  are  included.  If  we  assume  that  between  20 
percent  and  40  percent  of  that  amount  is  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  and  that  a  concerted  effort  to  profes- 
sionalize purchasing  at  all  levels  in  the  organization  could 
achieve  a  15  percent  overall  saving  (a  number  frequently 
used  in  making  such  estimates  for  well-managed  corpora- 
tions), the  church  could  save  from  $3  to  $6  billion  in  expen- 
ditures annually.  This  opportunity  could  easily  be  studied, 
the  benefits  estimated,  decisions  made  and  operations 
begun  within  a  year.  But  no  one  is  responsible  for  managing 
this  aspect  of  the  church's  operations,  so  billions  of  dollars 
of  unnecessary  expense  are  incurred  each  year. 

But  the  opportunities  are  not  limited  simply  to  the  man- 
agement of  purchasing. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  would  rank  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  Fortune  500 
companies  in  number  of  employees.  With  over  a  million 
employees,  it  is  comparable  to  Wal-Mart,  but  most  of  its 
employees  are  not  professionally  managed.  No  organization 
of  comparable  size  to  the  church  could  survive  in  todays 
world  without  an  effective  human  resources  office,  headed 
by  a  chief  personnel  officer.  The  responsibilities  of  such  an 
office  include  recruiting,  development,  retention,  career 
planning,  training,  executive  development  and  support  in 
evaluation  and  compensation  systems  and  deployment  of 


managerial  resources.  These  responsibilities  are  carried  out 
at  different  levels  (e.g.,  plant,  division,  corporate)  with  pol- 
icy making  at  the  highest  level  and  execution  at  the  lower 
levels.  The  corporate  levels  have  responsibility  for  ensuring 
the  quality  of  the  function  throughout  the  organization. 

Similarly,  the  church  controls  financial  resources  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  very  largest  U.S.  corporations — on 
the  order  of  $100  billion  in  annual  operating  expenditures 
and  an  equally  daunting  hoard  of  capital — much  of  which  is 


managed  by  very  small,  highly  autonomous  units  with  little 
supervision  and  very  little  transparency.  No  modern  large 
enterprise  could  hope  to  succeed  without  very  strong  finan- 
cial management  at  all  levels  of  the  organization  under  the 
overall  direction  of  a  chief  financial  officer.  Financial  man- 
agement responsibilities  include  both  the  treasury  function 
and  the  controller  function.  As  in  the  area  of  human 
resources,  different  aspects  of  these  jobs  are  carried  out  at 
different  levels  of  the  organization,  with  the  C.F.O.  respon- 
sible for  ensuring  sound  financial  management  at  all  levels. 
With  the  use  of  these  and  other  modern  business  approach- 
es, it  would  be  possible  to  save  15  percent,  or  $15  billion  out 
of  the  total  budget. 

But  it  is  not  only  a  question  oi  hard  cash.  The  absence 
of  organization  and  leadership  for  these  functions  hinders 
human  resource  development  at  all  levels.  The  result  is 
hugely  expensive  in  both  financial  and  human  terms  and 
limits  the  career  and  personal  development  of  all  members 
of  the  church's  work  force — both  clerical  and  lay. 

Leadership,  Decision  Making  and  Responsiveness 

Another  highly  desirable  feature  of  a  modern,  well-designed 
and  well-managed  organization  is  the  ability  to  make  man- 
agement decisions  in  a  timely  manner,  responsive  to  needs 
and  conditions  at  all  levels  of  the  organization.  The  ability 
to  make  such  decisions  depends  on  good  information  and 
requires  effective  systems  for  measuring  and  tracking  per- 
formance in  critical  aspects  of  an  organization's  operations. 
Developing  and  implementing  such  systems  is  largely  the 
province  of  the  functional  organizations  described  above, 
which  are  notably  lacking  in  the  church's  structure. 

But  the  ability  to  deal  with  problems  before  they  get  out 
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of  control  on  a  clearly  defined  decision-mak- 

ing process,  is  on  effective  leaders  who  are  willing  to 

make  tough  decisions.  More  often  than  not,  these  problems 
are  personnel  decisions  that  can  be  made  only  by  a  respon- 
sible general  manager.  Unfortunately,  very  little  of  this  kind 
of  process  or  leadership  exists  either  within  the  dioceses  or 
at  the  national  level.  There  is,  for  example,  no  systematic 
review  of  performance  of  the  clergy  at  any  level  and  proba- 
blv  very  little  review  of  lay  people  involved  in  the  ministry 
or  administration  of  the  church.  Two  important  exceptions 
to  this  pattern  are  hospitals  and  higher  education,  which 
have  outside,  independent  boards  and  must  compete  in  the 
marketplace  with  secular  institutions  for  patients,  students 
and  staff. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  church  leaderships  current 
approach  to  dealing  with  personnel  problems  were  high- 
lighted by  the  sexual  misconduct  crisis  and  the  painful  con- 
sequences of  failing  to  deal  with  it  quickly  and  decisively. 
What  would  we  think  of  a  bank  that  discovered  that  5  per- 
cent of  its  tellers  were  embezzling  money  and  simply 
moved  them  from  branch  to  branch  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  problem  to  their  customers,  exposing  the  offenders 
to  the  criminal  justice  system  or  even  informing  their  new 
supervisors  of  the  employees'  past  problems? 

With  no  established  guidelines  for  behavior  or  rigor- 
ously enforced  sanctions  for  misbehavior,  the  problem  fes- 
tered over  many  years,  damaged  many  innocent  people, 
ruined  untold  lives  and  led  to  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of 
many  well-intentioned  people.  These  people  were  asked  to 
handle  situations  for  which  they  were  untrained  and  where 
sensible  procedures  to  deal  with  personnel  problems  had 
not  been  developed  or  promulgated.  If  there  had  been  a 
nationwide  professional  personnel  function  in  place,  with 
regular  performance  reviews  and  good  reporting  and 
record-keeping  at  both  the  diocesan  and  the  national  level, 
decisive  action  could  have  been  taken  much  sooner. 

Because  of  the  media  spotlight  and  the  report  of  the 
National  Review  Board,  we  now  know  how  the  sexual 
abuse  crisis  was  mismanaged.  It  is  sobering  to  imagine  what 
a  critical  assessment  of  the  church's  performance  in  man- 
aging its  human,  financial  and  physical  resources  might 
reveal. 

As  I  noted  in  my  previous  article  in  America,  the  dele- 
terious consequences  of  inattention  to  effective  manage- 
ment are  much  more  pervasive  and  serious  than  simple  fail- 
ure to  capitalize  on  economies  of  scale  or  the  inability  to 
respond  to  crises.  Other  symptoms  of  failures  in  gover- 
nance, management  and,  yes,  leadership  include: 

•  the  increasing  inability  of  the  church  to  attract,  moti- 
vate, retain  and  govern  a  talented  and  committed  work 
force; 

•  serious  problems  in  raising  money  for  capital  and 


operating  expenses  and  inefficient  management  of  financial 
and  physical  resources; 

•  the  loss  of  reputation  and  standing  among  all  its  con- 
stituencies (clergy,  laity,  the  world  of  power),  which  is  dra- 
matically undermining  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  mission  and 
care  for  its  flock; 

•  increasing  indifference,  laxity  and  even  rejection  of 
church  doctrine  by  practicing  Catholics  and  large  increases 
in  the  numbers  of  nonpracticing  Catholics; 

•  increasing  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  with 
the  arrogant,  defensive  and  secretive  stance  of  church  lead- 
ers. 

In  a  word,  the  church  is  in  crisis  and,  most  certainly,  in 
a  managerial  crisis.  The  church  will  not  be  capable  of  exer- 
cising effective  leadership  until  it  acknowledges  the 
immense  challenge  of  leading  and  managing  a  worldwide 
church  encompassing  almost  a  fifth  of  a  shrinking  world's 
population  and  rejects  its  addiction  to  a  feudal  system  that 
was  developed  in  a  time  when  life  was  local  and  transporta- 
tion and  communication  were  extremely  primitive.  Church 
leaders  must  recognize  the  need  to  modernize  governance 
and  management  in  the  church. 

Next  Steps 

The  church  is  not,  of  course,  a  corporation.  For  the  most 
part  its  services  are  delivered  locally,  and  local  pastors 
need  a  great  deal  of  autonomy  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
pastoral  needs  of  their  parishioners.  Hospitals  and 
schools,  which  account  tor  major  portions  of  the  church's 
expenditures  and  capital  requirements,  also  require 
exceptional  local  leadership  and  a  good  deal  of  autonomy. 
In  general,  they  are  managed  more  professionally  than 
the  parishes.  The  bishops  also  provide  a  degree  of  man- 
agement at  the  diocesan  level  but  generally  do  not 
attempt  to  evaluate  systematically  the  performance  of  the 
operating  units  in  their  dioceses  or  to  provide  profession- 
al functional  leadership  to  them  in  the  way  that  other 
highly  decentralized  (and  highly  successful)  organizations 
like  McDonald's  or  Wil-Mart  do.  And  almost  nothing  of 
a  management  nature  is  done  at  the  national  level.  As  a 
result,  enormous  opportunities  to  capitalize  on  a  wide 
variety  of  economies  of  scale  are  lost.  Effectively  address- 
ing these  problems  will  require  a  great  deal  more  think- 
ing and  analysis,  but  as  a  famous  leader  of  another  billion- 
person  organization  once  said:  "The  longest  journey 
begins  with  a  single  step." 

To  do  this,  exceptional  leadership  will  be  required. 
The  U.S.C.C.B.,  as  currently  constituted,  is  probably  not 
adequate  to  the  task  that  will  require  C.E.O.-type  author- 
ity and  leadership  to  create  and  operate  the  necessary 
financial  and  human  resource  infrastructures.  Either  the 
pope  will  have  to  designate  someone  to  be  in  charge,  or 
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the  bishops  will  need  to  elect  someone.  In  any  case,  here's 
what  the  person  selected  will  have  to  do: 

•  make  a  strong  public  commitment  to  managerial 
change  that  will  address  shortcomings  in  the  governance 
and  management  of  the  church  in  the  United  States; 

•  develop  a  blueprint  for  change; 

•  recruit  and  empower  an  experienced  C.F.O.  and 
C.P.O.  (and  probably  a  top  purchasing  executive)  to  help 
lead  the  development  of  the  financial  and  human  resource 
functions  in  the  church  in  the  United  States; 

•  begin  to  reshape  the  role  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  and  its 
staffs  to  support  him  in  his  leadership  role; 

•  start  slowly  to  exercise  leadership  of  the  church  in 
America  as  the  infrastructure  (people,  systems  and  process- 
es) is  developed. 

The  many  problems  faced  by  the  church  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  solved  by  better  management  alone.  But  they 
will  never  be  solved  widiout  good  management.  The  church 
in  America  has  changed  dramatically  in  the  decades  since  the 
Second  Vatican  Council.  Out  of  necessity  laypeople  have 
played  an  increasingly  important  role  in  many  areas,  most 
notably  in  schools  and  hospitals  and  in  the  delivery  of  other 
social  services.  Many  of  the  skills  required  to  accomplish  the 
reorganization  of  the  church's  management  and  governance 
structure  can  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  lay  church  professionals 
and  among  others  not  currently  at  work  in  the  church. 
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II  the  church  is  prepared  to  welcome  the  laity  as  full 
partners  in  important  positions  of  authority  and  in  key  pol- 
icy and  decision-making  bodies,  the  challenges  of  effective 
management  will  quickly  be  met.  If  the  current  conviction 
that  only  the  clergy  can  play  primary  roles  in  the  manage- 
ment of  church  affairs  persists  and  the  all  too  obvious  short- 
comings in  the  church's  capability  to  manage  its  affairs  con- 
tinues, the  current  decline  in  effectiveness  and  relevance  of 
the  church  will  undoubtedly  continue  and  accelerate  as  the 
clergy  continues  to  age  and  replacements  of  equal  capabili- 
ty and  commitment  are  not  forthcoming. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  continues 
to  have  an  enormously  positive  impact  on  our  society. 
Because  of  the  size  of  its  operations,  it  has  a  huge  oppor- 
tunity to  manage  itself  more  efficiently  and  to  deliver  its 
services  more  effectively.  The  millions  of  people  who  sup- 
port the  church  through  the  collection  basket  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  their  money  will  be  spent  wisely  and 
well.  And  its  million-plus  employees  have  every  right  to 
expect  that  they  will  be  paid  fairly,  receive  competitive 
benefits  and  be  evaluated,  trained  and  deployed  fairly  and 
effectively.  Meeting  these  expectations  will  require  far- 
reaching  changes  and  exceptional  courage  from  the  hier- 
archy. Anything  less  will  be  another  failure  of  leadership 
and  a  great  disappointment  to  more  than  63  million  loyal 
Catholics.  0 
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Germany's  Unwelcome 
Guests 


BY  PAUL  J.  FITZGERALD 

FREED  M  \RI.V  A  DECADE  AND  A  HALF  ago  from  its 
dividing  and  restraining  wall,  Berlin  has  largely 
succeeded  in  moving  beyond  the  siege  mentality' 
of  the  cold  war  period.  It  has  become  once  again 
not  only  the  political  capital  of  Germany  but  a  cultural 
center  of  gravity  for  Europe  as  well,  especially  in  light  of 
the  eastward  expansion  of  the  European  Union.  In  spite 
of — or  perhaps  because  of — the  last  hundred  years  of  its 
history,  Berlin  is  both  very  German  and  more  than 
German,  a  world  city,  a  microcosm  of  Western  culture  and 
its  globalization.  Given  its  wealth  and  its  location,  Berlin 
is  attractive  not  only  to  other  Westerners,  but  also  to 
immigrants  from  second  and  third  world  countries — 
refugees  from  cities  that  do  not  look  like  Berlin  and  coun- 
tries that  do  not  operate  like  Germany.  During  a  brief  stint 
with  the  Berlin  office  of  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service,  one 
visitor  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  plight  of  these  "unwelcome 
guests." 

The  trip  from  the  Jesuit  residence  in  fashionable 
Charlottenburg  to  the  Border  Police  Detention  Center  in 
grubby  Kopenick  usually  takes  90  minutes.  The  length  of 
the  train  and  tram  ride  is  useful,  however,  for  it  gives  me 
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the  time  to  make  the  psychological  journey  as  well — from 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  first  world  to  the  distress  and 
desperation  of  the  third.  The  route  also  happens  to  cross 
the  scar  left  by  the  path  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  a  still  visible 
reminder  of  an  old  wound.  Just  past  a  cement  factory 
southeast  of  the  city,  the  tram  stops  in  front  of  the  prison, 
and  I  get  off.  Through  an  intercom,  I  identify  myself  and 
my  purpose:  I  have  come  to  visit  a  couple  of  the  detainees. 
Steered  by  an  invisible  hand,  the  large  steel  gates  open 
under  a  flashing  yellow  light,  and  I  enter  no  man's  land. 

Originally  built  by  the  government  of  the  former 
German  Democratic  Republic,  the  prison  was  designed  to 
house  female  criminals,  most  of  whom  were  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  trying  to  escape  to  the  West.  After  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Germany,  the  function  of  the  place  was  slightly 
transformed.  It  now  houses  both  men  and  women  who 
have  been  arrested  in  the  German  Federal  Republic  for 
the  crime  of  having  tried  to  escape  the  poverty,  war  and 
chaos  of  their  homelands — but  without  the  necessary 
paperwork  and  permissions. 

Immigration  officials  estimated  in  the  year  2000  that 
7,300,000  foreigners  legally  resided  in  Germany,  compris- 
ing 9  percent  of  the  total  population.  "Foreigner"  means 
either  foreign  born  or  born  of  foreigners  (22  percent  of 
the  total  are  the  offspring  of  resident  aliens;  even  if  one  is 
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born  on  German  soil,  one  receives  nationality  as  well  as 
genetic  codes  from  one's  parents).  Jorg  Alt,  S.J.,  probably 
the  best  informed  researcher  of  undocumented  immigra- 
tion in  the  country,  estimates  that  there  are  at  least  anoth- 
er one  million  foreigners  illegally  residing  in  Germany, 
mostly  working  in  the  underground  economy.  Each  one  of 
these  numbers  is  a  human  being  and  a  member  of  a  fami- 
ly, a  circle  of  friends,  an  ethnic  or  religious  community. 
Each  is  a  node  in  a  network  that  extends  across  political 
borders  and  geographic  barriers,  joining  the  social  fabric 
of  Germany  to  that  of  villages  and  city  neighborhoods 
around  the  world,  to  places  and  people  who  depend  in  part 
on  wages  paid  under  the  table  in  a  hidden  part  of  the  new 
global  economy. 

The  case  of  Morocco  is  typical.  In  the  year  2000,  five 
times  as  much  money  entered  the  country's  economy 
through  remittances  by  Moroccans  working  abroad  ($2.16 
billion)  as  that  country  received  in  foreign  aid  ($419  mil- 
lion). 

I  present  my  passport  to  one  of  the  police  agents  at  the 
door  to  the  visitors'  waiting  area.  Since  these  guards  are 
constantly  rotated — as  much  to  avoid  boredom  as  to  hin- 
der corruption — there  is  always  a  new  face  behind  the  bul- 
letproof glass.  The  face  of  the  guard  is  often  bent  into  a 
quizzical  expression  when  he  or  she  sees  my  U.S.  passport. 
I  am  not  easily  categorized  among  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  waiting  room,  the  Russians  and  other  Eastern 
Europeans,  Middle  Easterners,  people  from  South  and 
East  Asia,  Sub-Saharan  Africans,  who  come  to  visit  their 
relatives.  And  then  there  are  the  older  German  men  wait- 
ing to  see  their  sometimes  much  younger  foreign  female 
friends,  and  young  German  women  who,  with  small  chil- 
dren in  tow,  wait  to  see  their  foreign  boyfriends.  Love  may 
know  no  borders,  but  neither  do  borders  recognize  love. 

In  the  1960's  foreign  "guest  workers" — mostly  from 
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Turkey  and  Greece — were  welcome  in  West  Germany, 
where  they  found  ready  employment  in  industry  and  in 
service  jobs.  At  the  same  time,  East  Germany  welcomed 
students  and  workers  from  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 
In  today's  Germany,  long-term  unemployment  has 
become  an  endemic  social  problem.  The  current  official 
figure  of  10  percent  does  not  take  into  account  those  who 
have  given  up  looking  for  work  or  those  who  have  found 
employment  in  the  alternative  economy. 

Because  foreigners  are  less  welcome  officially,  politi- 
cians can  score  points  with  the  voters  by  demonizing  for- 
eigners. It  may  well  be  true  that  foreigners  are  twice  as 
likely  to  be  unemployed,  twice  as  likely  to  be  drawing  wel- 
fare payments  and  far  more  likely  to  commit  petty  crimes. 
In  Cologne,  up  to  90  percent  of  pickpockets  are  gypsies, 
and  throughout  Germany,  cellphone  theft  is  most  likely  to 
be  committed  by  a  foreign  minor.  At  the  same  time,  most 
foreigners  work  long  and  hard  at  menial  or  backbreaking 
tasks  for  relatively  low  wages,  especially  when  the  work  is 
in  the  unofficial  sector,  where  wages  range  between  3 
euros  and  10  euros  per  hour.  Given  the  rather  rigid  labor 
laws — wages  are  relatively  high,  work  conditions  are  tight- 
ly regulated,  and  it  is  quite  difficult  for  companies  to  lay 
off  workers — some  employers  are  often  quite  happy  to 
hire  undocumented  workers,  especially  in  the  building 
trades  and  as  domestic  helpers,  areas  where  state  inspec- 
tion is  lax  and  the  chance  of  getting  caught  is  low. 

eventually  it  is  my  turn  to  enter  the  visitors'  room.  Nine 
tables,  each  with  four  chairs,  fill  much  of  the  space.  Bars 
cover  the  windows,  which  look  out  into  courtyards  sur- 
rounded by  10-  and  20-foot  high  walls  topped  by  razor 
wire.  In  one  corner  a  plastic  mat  covers  the  linoleum  floor, 
some  stuffed  animals  and  other  children's  toys  lie  about,  and 
a  couple  of  flying  green  dragons  smile  down  incongruously 
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vide a  fantasy]  11  young  visitors  can  escape  for  a 

while. 

I  sit  down  opposite  Abel,  a  man  of  indeterminate  age 
(names  of  detainees  have  been  changed).  His  hands  are  cal- 
loused from  work  and  chapped  from  the  cold,  his  face  lined 
with  worry  and  fatigue.  The  victim  of  an  assault,  he  had 
sought  first  aid  at  a  hospital  and  was  arrested  there  when  it 
was  discovered  that  his  papers  were  not  in  order.  Guilty  of 
no  other  crime,  he  cannot  understand  why  he  has  been 
imprisoned  for  seven  months. 

As  fear  of  terrorism  grows  among  the  general  popula- 
tion, the  government  seeks  to  control  the  borders  more 
closely.  More  undocumented  immigrants  are  indeed  caught 
in  transit,  yet  this  policy  has  a  double  effect.  As  the  borders 
become  less  porous,  people  no  longer  move  back  and  forth 
with  the  seasons  or  for  shorter  projects.  Instead,  as  border 
crossings  become  more  dangerous,  and  as  it  becomes  ever 
more  expensive  to  pay  the  professional  traffickers,  undocu- 
mented people  are  more  likely  to  stay  in  Germany  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Within  Germany,  there  are  more  spot 
checks,  and  more  people  are  caught  on  public  transporta- 
tion systems,  at  work  sites  and  in  commercial  areas.  Once 
arrested,  and  without  the  right  to  legal  representation, 
detainees  have  only  a  short  window  of  time  to  file  a  claim 
for  political  asylum,  which  these  days  is  rarely  granted. 
Then  they  are  sent  home,  which  may  well  be  thousands  of 
kilometers  away  from  their  jobs,  friends  and  immediate 
families. 

Andrew  never  made  it  past  the  passport  control  station 
at  the  airport  in  Frankfurt.  Traveling  with  falsified  identifi- 
cation papers,  he  was  too  nervous,  too  obviously  out  of  his 
element,  to  escape  detection  by  the  police.  Eleven  months 
later,  at  the  top  of  a  steep  learning  curve,  he  continues  to  sit 
in  detention  at  Kopenick,  engaged  in  a  cat-and-mouse 
game  with  the  immigration  officials.  Four  times  the  border 
police  have  attempted  to  deport  him,  yet  each  time  he  is 
brought  to  the  airport,  he  puts  up  a  struggle,  screaming  and 
crying.  The  pilots  of  the  commercial  flights  refuse  to  trans- 
port him,  worrying  about  the  safety  and  the  comfort  of 
their  other  passengers.  After  a  detainee  was  suffocated  in 
transit  a  few  years  ago  (the  criminal  case  against  the  three 
officers  involved  in  the  deadly  deportation  attempt  lan- 
guishes in  a  judicial  limbo),  the  border  police  became  skit- 
tish about  using  commercial  airliners  to  deport  unwanted 
aliens,  unless  they  are  willing  to  go  peacefully.  As  the  law 
currentlv  stands,  after  1 8  months  of  detention  a  detainee 
must  be  released  and  given  a  residency  card.  So  the  interi- 
or ministers  of  several  European  Union  countries  recently 
agreed  to  pool  resources,  and  problematic  aliens,  to  orga- 
nize regular  charter  flights. 

Nearly  5,000  refugees  pass  through  the  Kopenick 


detention  center  annually,  occupying  one  of  the  400  beds, 
most  for  just  a  few  days,  some  for  many  months.  Since  most 
of  the  detainees  threw  away  their  passports  before  they 
entered  the  country,  the  first  order  of  business  for  the  offi- 
cials is  to  establish  their  identities.  In  this  matter,  the  vari- 
ous embassies  are  not  as  helpful  as  one  might  at  first  sup- 
pose. Given  that  most  second  and  third  world  countries 
have  a  surplus  of  workers  and  a  shortage  of  work,  and  given 
too  the  importance  of  foreign  remittances,  it  is  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  countries  of  origin  that  as  many  as  possible  of 
their  nationals  stay  abroad.  Abel  was  among  the  fortunate 
few  who  were  allowed  to  stay  in  Germany.  He  was  able  to 
prove  that  he  comes  from  Liberia,  and  because  of  civil 
unrest  in  his  homeland,  he  was  granted  asylum,  at  least 
provisionally.  Andrew  will  most  likely  not  be  so  lucky. 
Nigeria  is  judged  peaceful  enough  to  receive  him  back. 
Such  judgments — when  is  the  destitution  and  chaos  of  a 
country  so  extreme  as  to  warrant  granting  the  escapees  asy- 
lum?— decide  the  fate  of  the  detainees.  Certainly,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  refugees  are  fleeing  poverty  rather  than 
political  or  religious  persecution.  And  yet  knowing  that 
these  are  the  only  grounds  for  asylum,  many  of  them,  it 
seems,  embellish  their  stories  in  hopes  of  being  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  lifeboat.  Should  they  be  denied  and  thrown  back 
into  the  sea,  the  chances  of  drowning  are  great.  If  Andrew 
returns  home  with  empty  pockets,  having  cost  his  family 
dearly  for  the  airplane  ticket  and  the  false  papers  in  the  first 
place,  he  may  well  be  shunned  and  left  to  fend  for  himself 
on  the  street. 

Fifty  years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy  stood  in  the  midst  of 
a  divided  and  desperate  Berlin  and  identified  himself  with 
its  citizens.  His  act  of  solidarity  is  a  challenge  to  the  peo- 
ple not  only  of  this  city,  but  of  every  first  world  city. 
Needed  but  unwanted,  employed  but  not  acknowledged, 
people  from  the  developing  world  undergird  first  world 
societies  and  economies  in  countless  ways.  Strong 
economies  want  natural  resources,  cheap  labor  and  new 
markets.  Whether  as  manual  laborers,  domestic  helpers  or 
prostitutes,  undocumented  aliens  find  and  fill  niches  in 
order  to  survive  and  to  nourish  their  families.  They  are,  to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Paul  Ricoeur,  "present  under  the 
form  of  absence,"  sweeping  the  streets,  changing  bed 
linens  in  nursing  homes,  picking  cherries  until  their  fin- 
gers are  stained  red  with  their  work,  and  happy  for  their 
humble  forms  of  labor.  Of  course,  Germany  alone  cannot 
solve  the  problems  of  the  developing  world.  Of  course,  the 
first  world  cannot  simply  absorb  the  entire  population  of 
the  third  world.  And  of  course,  we  have  our  own  problems 
to  deal  with.  All  this  is  true  and  realistic,  I  think,  but  then, 
one  of  Jesus'  parables  comes  to  mind.  "There  was  a  rich 
man  who  feasted  every  day,  while  before  his  door  lay  the 
broken  and  bleeding  Lazarus..."  (Lk  16:19). 
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Against  Tobacco, 
For  Life 


BY  MICHAEL  H.  CROSBY 


IN  AUGUST  2003,  THOUSANDS 
of  tobacco-control  and  health 
advocates  converged  upon 
Helsinki,  Finland,  for  the  1 1th 
World  Conference  on  Tobacco  or 
Health.  I  was  the  only  "official" 
Roman  Catholic  attending.  Three 
months  later,  in  mid-December 
2003,  I  attended  the  National 
Conference  on  Tobacco  or  Health  in 
Boston.  Over  3,000  people  partici- 
pated. Again,  I  was  the  only  person 
there  from  any  Catholic  Church 
body  v/ho  was  doing  anything  about 
tobacco. 

At  the  Boston  meeting,  I  attended 
a  session  entided  "Faith  Perspectives 
on  Building  Partnership  With 
Tobacco  Control  Coalitions."  The 
Rev.  Cynthia  Adams,  the  Native 
American  director  of  the  Alcohol  and  Other  Addictions  pro- 
gram of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  discussed  its  national 
campaign  to  help  people  be  free  of  addiction  to  tobacco.  She 
was  joined  by  die  Rev.  DeWitt  Williams,  the  health  coordi- 
nator for  die  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church.  The  Adventists 
have  been  one  of  the  pioneering  churches  in  creating  reli- 
giously grounded,  effective  programs  centered  around  addic- 
tion. A  third  presenter,  the  Rev.  Douglas  I.  Miles  of  the 
Interdenominational  Ministerial  Alliance  of  Baltimore  and 
pastor  of  the  Koinonia  Baptist  Church  there,  described  the 
efforts  of  the  multi-faith  community  in  Baltimore  to  ensure 
"the  vision  of  a  tobacco-free  society  of  communities  in  which 
youth  are  not  led  to  addiction  and  adults  do  not  die  prema- 
turely from  addiction." 

MICHAEL  H.  CROSBY,  O.F.M.CAP. ,  coordinates  members  of  the 
Interfaith  Center  on  Corporate  Responsibility  in  their  share- 
holder efforts  to  challenge  U.S. -based  tobacco  companies. 


As  I  listened  to  the  reports  from  these  denominations, 
including  accounts  of  their  efforts  to  work  together  (e.g., 
collaborating  on  an  increase  in  the  tobacco  tax  in 
Maryland),  I  was  struck  by  the  total  absence  of  any  mention 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  speakers  mentioned  the 
involvement  of  ministers,  rabbis  and  imams,  but  not  once 
was  anything  said  about  the  efforts  of  priests  (or  women  or 
men  religious)  to  help  people  quit  smoking  or  to  challenge 
the  tobacco  companies'  efforts  to  get  young  people  and  less- 
educated  people  here  and  abroad  to  use  tobacco.  Simply 
stated:  tobacco  is  not  on  the  radar  screen  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

UJ 

_i 

The  Problem  of  Tobacco 

A  report  from  the  federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  - 
Prevention  says  that  in  the  United  States  400,000  people  | 
die  annually  from  smoking-related  causes.  The  World  £ 
Health  Organization,  moreover,  says  that  world-wide  every  < 
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6.5  seconds  dies  from  tobacco-related  causes.  The 

tobacco  companies  make  the  only  known  product  that  will 
kill  if  used  nded.  Nevertheless,  the  only  official 

Catholic  teaching'  1  have  come  across  that  addresses  tobac- 
co in  any  way  can  be  found  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  makes  no  mention  of  nicotine's  addictiveness  or 
the  tobacco  industry's  efforts  to  make  people  addicted; 
rather,  tobacco  is  treated  only  once,  under  the  virtue  of 
temperance.  It  seems  that  for  the  official  Catholic  Church, 
a  little  tobacco  is  not  a  bad  thing.  Yet  according  to  research 
reported  in  the  British  journal  Tobacco  Control  on  Sept. 
12,  2000.  a  "little"  tobacco  for  some  12-  and  13-year-olds 
is  enough  to  produce  signs  of  addiction  within  days  of 
their  first  cigarette.  "There's  been  a  suspicion  that  many 
people  become  addicted  very  quickly,  but  this  is  really  the 
first  hard  evidence  that  we've  had  that  this  occurs,"  said 
Dr.  Richard  Hurt,  director  of  the  Nicotine  Dependency 
Unit  at  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

Moving  more  specifically  to  the  pro-life  issue  of  abor- 
tion, J.  R.  DiFranza  and  R.  A.  Lew  pointed  out  in  an  arti- 
cle in  The  Journal  of  Family  Practice  in  April  1995  that 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  even  exposure  to 
second-hand  smoke  among  pregnant  women  can  be  a  sig- 
nificant cause  of  spontaneous  abortions  and  stillbirths,  as 
well  as  sudden  infant  death  syndrome  after  birth. 
Researchers  have  found  that  each  year  in  this  country, 
smoking  during  pregnancy  causes  61,000  cases  of  low 
birth  weight  (20-30  percent  of  all  low-birth  weight 
babies),  4,800  perinatal  deaths  and  up  to  14  percent  of 
preterm  deliveries  and  2,200  deaths  from  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  (SIDS).  Babies  of  smoking  mothers  go 
through  the  symptoms  of  addiction  withdrawal  upon 
being  born.  A  study  at  Emory  University  in  1996  showed 
that  pregnant  women  smokers  are  50  percent  more  likely 
to  have  mentally  retarded  children  and  that  those  smoking 
a  pack  a  day  were  85  percent  more  likely  to  give  birth  to  a 
retarded  child.  A  1998  study  from  the  Minnesota  Cancer 
Center  found  that  a  cancer-causing  substance  from  tobac- 
co is  transmitted  to  fetuses  by  pregnant  smokers. 

Why  so  few  people  involved  in  the  pro-life  movement 
have  addressed  the  issue  of  tobacco  baffles  me.  One  would 
think  that  even  apart  from  addressing  the  issue  of  the  health 
hazards  connected  with  tobacco  use,  at  least  concerns  about 
the  dangers  of  tobacco  during  pregnancy  might  be 
addressed.  As  early  as  1996,  the  executive  director  of  the 
pro-life  Christian  Defense  Coalition  tried  to  address  the 
contradiction.  But  after  lobbying  six  major  pro-life  groups 
to  take  on  the  tobacco  issue,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Mahoney,  a 
Protestant  minister,  said  he  got  "nowhere."  Instead,  he 
heard  one  excuse  after  another:  "That's  not  our  issue.... 
We're  so  involved  right  now  with  A,  B,  C  and  D....  We'll 
take  a  look  and  see."  All  effectively  dismissed  him. 


Outside  the  Conversation 

In  1997  I  attended  the  10th  World  Conference  on 
Tobacco  or  Health  in  Beijing,  where  I  gave  a  paper  on  the 
role  of  religion  in  tobacco  control  based  on  a  question- 
naire I  had  sent  to  major  religious  groups.  Five  areas  were 
examined:  1)  whether  or  not  the  group  or  its  parent  orga- 
nization had  issued  any  ethical  statement  regarding 
tobacco;  2)  issues  related  to  tobacco  investments  (screens, 
holding  stocks,  divestment  and  shareholder  involvement 
on  tobacco  concerns);  3)  smoke-free  workplaces;  4) 
acceptance  of  ads  or  monies  from  tobacco  interests  as  well 
as  whether  tobacco  entities  had  ever  been  honored  by  the 
religious  institution;  and  5)  personal  impressions  and 
rationales  as  to  whether  religious  leaders  had  been  silent 
or  vocal  on  the  issue  of  tobacco.  The  questionnaire  was 
distributed  using  the  official  directories  of  the  various 
groups. 

Only  14  percent  of  the  Catholic  groups  had  any  kind 
of  statement.  This  included  the  one  diocese  that  respond- 
ed to  the  question:  "Have  you  made  a  moral  statement 
against  tobacco  usage?"  with  the  answer,  "Sort  of."  Apart 
from  this  response,  not  a  single  Catholic  diocese  noted 
that  it  had  taken  a  moral  position  related  to  tobacco.  The 
stance  of  Catholic  groups  contrasts  sharply  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  Protestant  groups,  which  indicated  their 
denomination  had  a  moral  position  regarding  tobacco.  A 
key  rationale  offered  for  their  anti-tobacco  position  by 
such  groups  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.),  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Southern  Baptists  comes  from 
St.  Paul's  reminder  to  Christians  that  the  body  is  the  tem- 
ple of  God  (1  Cor  6:19).  For  its  statement,  the  American 
Baptist  Church  not  only  raised  a  moral  concern  about 
smoking  for  its  members;  it  also  noted  the  "Christian 
responsibility"  of  its  members  "to  speak  out  against  those 
who  would  seek  profit  and  wealth  by  promoting  the  use 
of  a  substance  shown  to  be  destructive  to  health  and  life." 

In  May  2000  I  was  questioned  under  oath  by  the  defen- 
dants' attorneys  in  the  Engle  anti-tobacco  class  action  suit. 
This  case  addressed  the  issue  of  tobacco  companies'  failure 
to  warn  adequately  and/or  admit  health  problems  related  to 
tobacco  use.  In  die  midst  of  the  questioning,  a  Philip  Morris 
attorney  asked  me  "my  church's"  position  on  tobacco. 
Referring  to  the  study  I  had  made  a  few  years  before,  I  noted 
that  the  only  reference  to  tobacco  in  an  official  document 
can  be  found  in  No.  2290  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church:  "The  virtue  of  temperance  disposes  us  to  avoid  every 
kind  of  excess:  the  abuse  of  food,  alcohol,  tobacco,  or 
medicine."  When  asked  why  I  never  tried  to  influence 
Catholic  Church  teaching  on  the  matter,  I  told  the  lawyer 
that  I  had  never  thought  of  doing  this  because  I  did  not  think 
I  would  be  heard.  At  the  same  time  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
it  was  a  great  idea  to  try. 
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Upon  my  return,  I  wrote  a  letter  (May  11,  2000)  to 
the  then-president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  Bishop  Joseph  A.  Fiorenza  of 
Galveston-Houston.  I  asked  him  to  "use  your  good 
offices  to  change  the  present  tenor  of  Catholic  teaching 
related  to  tobacco  use  in  light  of  the  fact  that  its  practices 
undermine  the  seamless  garment  of  life.  I  don't  know  if 
this  would  mean  developing  something  for  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Church  or  advocating  for  such  a  step  at  the 
Vatican."  I  also  offered  my  services  "to  work  with  you  on 
developing  such  teaching." 

Two  months  later  Bishop  Fiorenza  replied.  He  noted 
that  "before  any  project  or  statement  can  be  placed 
before  the  membership  of  the  Conference,  it  must  move 
forward  with  the  observations  and  recommendation  of 
the  appropriate  committee  of  bishops."  He  said  he  had 
forwarded  my  letter  to  the  committees  of  the  conference 
that  work  with  health  and  life  concerns. 

Almost  four  years  have  now  passed.  No  action  has 
been  taken  at  the  national  level  or  at  the  Vatican.  The 
pandemic  continues.  Meanwhile  more  of  us  prematurely 
lose  loved  ones  and  bury  them  with  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church — having  never  heard  a  word  from  it 
aimed  at  halting  such  a  preventable  disease. 

In  November  2001  I  participated  in  the  efforts  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  Geneva  to  influence 
what  became  the  Framework  Convention  on  Tobacco 
Control  of  the  World  Health  Organization.  There  I  met 
the  Holy  See's  representative 
to  the  negotiations,  to  whom 
I  indicated  my  concerns.  His 
response  left  me  with  the 
distinct  impression  that  the 
Vatican  had  other  global 
issues  more  pressing  than 
tobacco  control. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  no  steps  at  all  have  been 
taken  by  the  Vatican.  The 
most  evident  progress  was  a 
measure  approved  by  Pope 
John  Paul  II  in  June  2002 
that  banned  smoking  in 
nearly  all  closed  spaces  with- 
in the  108-acre  Vatican  City 
state.  The  law  makes  the 
Vatican's  police  force 
responsible  for  enforcement. 
All  violators,  even  cardinals 
and  archbishops,  face  a  fine 
of  30  euros.  But  while  going 
smoke-free  is  commendable, 


having  the  leaders  of  the  institutional  church  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Vatican  address  the  morality  of 
tobacco  use — as  well  as  the  unconscionable  promotion 
and  marketing  of  tobacco  by  the  industry — would  be 
more  meaningful. 

What  will  it  take  to  elicit  an  official  statement  on  the 
subject?  In  1997,  when  I  sent  my  tobacco  survey  to  vari- 
ous religious  entities,  one  bishop  wrote:  "The  issue  is 
complex  and  personal.  The  morality7  argument  is  not  per- 
suasive to  everyone.  Perhaps  better  and  compelling 
research  is  needed  demonstrating  cause  and  effect  rela- 
tionships." In  a  similar  vein,  another  bishop  explained 
that  silence  prevailed  because  people  "were  still  sifting 
the  evidence." 

When  Philip  Morris's  own  Web  site  acknowledges 
that  cigarette  smoking  causes  ill  health,  continued  calls 
for  more  "evidence"  suggest  an  unwillingness  to  act.  In 
the  context  of  another  statement  about  the  moral  issues 
connected  with  tobacco  promotion,  issues  of  marketing 
and  use  may  simply  fall  on  deaf  ears.  With  the  bishops' 
moral  credibility  at  an  all-time  low,  a  simple  declaration 
of  concern  and  some  monies  expended  for  literature  on 
programs  to  help  people  quit  smoking  would  be  appro- 
priate. It  would  also  be  helpful  if  the  bishops  would  pub- 
licly ask  for  a  serious  study  of  the  matter  (addressing  both 
consumers  and  producers)  with  a  view  to  making  appro- 
priate changes  in  official  church  teaching  on  the  use  and 
abuse  of  tobacco.  ^ 
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New  Beginnings 
Curriculum  Kit 

A  New  Way  of  Living  as  a  Catholic 

By  Paul  Wilkes 

A  Pastoral  Summit  Publication 
ISBN  0914552100 

A  few  years  ago,  when  Paul  Wilkes  wrote 
Excellent  Catholic  Parishes:  The  Guide  to 
Best  Places  and  Practices,  and  later,  whe_ 
he  penned  Excellent  Protestant 
Congregations,  he  was  not  primarily  inter- 
ested in  theory,  trends  or  statistics. 
Rather,  he  observed  the  approaches  and 
programs  in  several  hundred  parishes  and 
congregations  that  could  be  replicated  in 
other  places.  His  focus  was  on  practical 
application  or,  in  his  words,  "a  sort  of 
survival  guide  for  pastors  and  church 
leaders." 

Now  Wilkes  has  created  a  guide  not 
only  for  pastors,  but  also  for  parishioners, 
called  New  Beginnings  Curriculum  Kit:  A 
Nro)  Way  of  Living  as  a  Catholic.  For  pas- 
tors this  curriculum  takes  the  mystery  out 
of  how  to  expand  current  involvement  in 
the  parish  and  engage  new  participants. 
For  parishioners,  New  Beginnings  offers  a 
solid  program  for  elevating  the  role  of 
laity  to  help  them  sustain  a  high  level  of 
pastoral  and  ministerial  care.  And  for 
parish-shopping  Catholics,  the  curricu- 
lum allows  potential  parishioners  a 
chance  to  assume  immediate  ownership, 
as  well  as  membership  in  their  new  house 
of  worship. 

Much  more  than  just  a  Welcome 
\\  agon  approach  and  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  stewardship  sign-up,  New  Beginnings 
uses  a  state-of-the-art  interactive  model: 
printed  materials  and  electronic  tools 
facilitate  the  three  one-hour  classes  in  the 
curriculum.  Included  in  the  kit  are  a 
video,  DVD  and  PowerPoint  CD.  The 
templates  supplied  can  be  adapted  to  the 
level  and  pace  of  the  parishioners. 

Every  class  is  designed  to  be  fast- 

REV.  JOHN  GILLESPIE  is  pastor  of  St. 
Mary  Catholic  Church  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 


moving  and  go  beyond  the  typical 
approach  that  uses  leader  and  participant 
workbooks.  And  each  one-hour  presenta- 
tion follows  a  logical  progression  that  is 
easy  to  customize.  The  first  segment, 
titled  "101:  My  Parish,"  spotlights  the 
themes  of  membership  and  ownership. 
The  old  saying  is  true:  "No  one  ever 
washed  a  rented  car,"  so  unless  members 
have  a  sense  of  ownership,  they  will  prob- 
ably never  experience  the  power  of  their 
home  parish. 

In  this  opening  session,  there  is  also  a 
chance  to  view  the  parish  in  the  context 
to        of  the  local  community  and  consider 
n        what  it  means  to  be  Catholic  in  an  evolv- 
ing church. 

After  encouraging  the  individual  to 
reimagine  the  potential  in  their  local 
church,  the  second  hour,  "201:  My 
Spirituality,"  invites  the  parishioner  to 
become  acquainted  (or  reacquainted) 
with  the  traditions  available  to  support 
spiritual  growth  in  a  parish  setting.  In 
this  hour,  the  local  church  as  microcosm 
of  the  universal  church  is  taken  seriously. 
Also,  the  individual  becomes  increasingly 
aware  of  the  invitation  to  reach  out  to 
God  for  insight,  inspiration  and  guidance 
through  the  rich  storehouse  of  the 
Catholic  tradition. 

The  third  hour,  "301:  MvMustry," 
takes  the  parishioner  to  the  outward- 
directed  step  of  living  the  word  through 
ministry.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  partic- 
ipants to  discover  their  unique  ministry 
in  the  parish  and  in  the  wrorld.  The  three 
stages,  called  discovery,  discernment  and 
discipleship,  enable  people  to  put  their 
talents  into  practice  in  a  minsterial  set- 
ting. The  special  significance  of  the  third 
hour  is  that  the  individual's  unique  gifts 
are  appreciated:  there  is  no  "cutting  the 
person  to  fit  the  coat,"  no  filling  in  of 
functional  roles  because  "someone  has  to 
teach  the  fourth-grade  faith  formation 
class."  Empowering  parishioners  to 
embrace  a  ministry  that  is  truly  their  own 
enlivens  the  entire  parish. 

Since  the  parish  where  I  am  pastor 
was  the  first  test  site  for  this  new  pro- 
gram, I  can  both  attest  to  its  effectiveness 
and  identify  some  shortcomings. 

The  effectiveness  shines  through  the 
scores  of  good  people  with  previously  lit- 
tle or  no  involvement  who  have  risen  to 


leadership  positions.  Others  have  been 
the  faithful  followers  who  serve  as  bricks 
in  the  solid  foundation  of  our  parish. 
Most  important,  a  new  infrastructure  of 
supportive,  collaborative  and  sustained 
volunteerism  has  grown  in  my  parish.  In 
fact,  a  dynamic  new  parish  culture  has 
evolved. 

The  shortcomings  are  in  the  follow- 
up  plan,  which  is  quite  thin.  As  the  first 
parish  to  try  this  program,  we  were  not 
prepared  to  handle  the  subsequent  needs 
of  the  laity  for  organization,  roles  and 
responsibilities,  and  expectations.  Histo- 
rically, our  ministries  have  grown  to  sig- 
nificant numbers  by  nurturing  new 
members.  But  individual  mentoring  can- 
not be  done  with  an  influx  of  a  large 
number  of  new  people.  So  out  of  necessi- 
ty we  created Vur  own  tools  for  managing 
the  laity- .  But  this  would  have  been  less 
painful  if  the  kit  had  provided  some  tools 
for  follow-up. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  role  that  both  the  priest  and 
parish  staff  play  in  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. There  are  a  number  of  logistical, 
financial  and  communication  issues,  for 
example,  that  will  arise;  and  it  is  best  to 
involve  the  staff  early  in  the  game.  The 
curriculum  fails  to  address  this. 

Also,  a  little  hand-holding  of  new 
leaders  and  new  ministers  might  be  need- 
ed. In  our  case,  the  modest  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  oversight,  supporting 
dozens  of  ministries  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  hundreds  of  ministers  proved  t<  > 
be  a  relativelv  small  investment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bountiful  rewards. 

The  New  Beginnings  program,  which 
can  be  conducted  on  three  successive 
Sunday  mornings,  for  example,  can  pro- 
vide a  great  jump-start  for  a  parish.  The 
smardy  designed  curriculum  will  attract 
parishioners,  even  the  quiet  and  "ordi- 
nary" ones,  to  make  their  talents  available 
and  get  involved.  While  freeing  the  priest 
for  more  ministerial  work,  it  offers  a  new 
way  for  parishioners  to  fulfill  their  bap- 
tismal responsibility,  based  in  the  com- 
mon priesthood. 

Paul  Wilkes  has  found  a  way  to  make 
empowerment  in  a  parish  practical. 
Perhaps  this  will  lead  us  all  to  be  mem- 
bers of  excellent  Catholic  parishes. 

John  Gillespie 
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American  Catholics  and  Civic  Engagement  is 
the  first  of  two  volumes  published  by 
American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square, 
a  three-year  project  funded  by  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts.  Peter  Steinfels'  intro- 
duction sketches  the  historical  back- 
ground behind  the  ongoing  struggle  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  define  themselves  as 
both  loyal  Americans  and  faithful  mem- 
bers of  the  church  universal.  For  much  of 
their  experience  in  the  United  States,  the 
"American"  part  of  the  equation  proved 
the  more  elusive.  Catholics  had  repeated- 
ly to  defend  their  participation  in 
American  life  against  skeptics,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  church,  who  doubted  that 
Catholic  tradition  could  ever  find  harmo- 
ny with  the  founding  principles  of 
American  democracy.  Today,  articulating 
the  "Catholic"  dimension  often  presents 
die  more  formidable  challenge.  Catholics 
who  feel  very  at  home  in  the  United  States 
may  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  distinc- 
tively Catholic  note  in  American  culture. 

Though  the  vast  majority  of  contem- 
porary Catholics  have  probably  never  con- 
sidered the  possibility  that  love  of  church 
could  be  in  conflict  with  love  of  nation, 
Steinfels  makes  clear  that  significant  ele- 
ments of  the  Catholic  tradition  continue 
to  be  at  odds  with  mainstream  American 
thought.  Fundamental  tensions  persist 
between  the  Catholic  understanding  of 
the  "common  good"  and  the  highly  indi- 
vidualist ethic  prized  by  so  many 
Americans.  At  least  three  developments 
over  the  last  century  have  further  under- 
mined the  already  uneasy  bridge  between 
Catholicity  and  Americanness.  Since  the 
Progressive  era  of  the  early  20th  century, 
liberal  reform  movements  in  the  United 
States  have  been  characterized  by  suspi- 
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cion  of  tradition  and  authority,  both  of 
which  are  hallmarks  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  Furthermore,  the  disman- 
tling of  the  Protestant  establishment  has 
given  rise  to  the  widespread  belief  that 
religious  voices  should  have  no  influence 
in  American  public  life  (a  phenomenon 
often  referred  to  as  "the  naked  public 
square").  Finally,  the  erosion  of  the 
Catholic  ethnic  subculture  and  the 
reforms  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
have  transformed  the  Catholic  world 
itself,  raising  new  challenges  for  Catholics 
seeking  to  articulate  a  "distinctive  voice." 

The  book  approaches  the  study  of 
Catholics  in  American  public  life  from 
four  perspectives.  Part  One  contains  the 
most  theoretical  group  of  essays,  in  which 
such  authors  as  John  A.  Coleman,  S.J., 
Jane  Mansbridge  and  William  Galston 
explore  Catholic  social  teaching  in  the 
American  context.  Part  Two  includes 
noteworthy  essays  by  William  Bole  and 
Edward  Dolejsi  explaining  how  state 
Catholic  conferences  function.  These  34 
conferences  (in  33  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  represent  Catholic  bishops 
in  the  public-policy  arena,  and  they  are,  as 
Bole  notes,  "one  of  the  Church's  better- 
kept  secrets."  Most  Catholics  barely  know 
state  Catholic  conferences  exist,  let  alone 
appreciate  the  decisive  impact  they  some- 
times have. 

This  section  also  features  an  essay  by 
the  late  Msgr.  Philip  Murnion  on  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  the  Catholic  parish,  hi  con- 
trast to  a  congregation,  which  is  a  self- 
selecting  group,  a  parish  includes  all  peo- 
ple within  a  given  geographical  boundary. 
Participation  in  parish  life,  Murnion 
argues,  is  by  definition  participation  in 
American  public  life. 

People  are  always  more  interesting 
than  institutions.  I  found  Part  Three  to  be 
the  most  compelling  in  the  book. 
Politicians,  journalists,  lawyers,  business 
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executives  and  labor  leaders  were  asked  to 
reflect  on  how  their  work  has  been  shaped 
by  their  faith.  The  attorney  W. 
Shepherdson  Abell  acknowledges  the  dif- 
ficulty of  this  endeavor,  noting:  "I  can  say 
something  about  what  I  have  believed,  and 
I  can  say  something  about  what  I  have 
done.  I'm  not  sure  I  can  connect  the  dots." 
Nevertheless,  Abell  connects  the  dots 
quite  poignantly,  defining  his  working  life 
according  to  the  credo  of  one  of  his  Notre 
Dame  law  professors:  "God  proposes  to 
deal  with  me  through  my  client." 

Other  contributors  are  even  more 
explicit  in  envisioning  their  work  as  a 
vocation.  For  Don  Wycliff  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  watching  the  media 
uncover  the  murder  of  a  Black  Panther 
leader  by  Chicago  police  in  1969  inspired 
his  understanding  of  journalism  as  a  "call- 
ing." Paul  Moses,  another  journalist, 
observes  that  "the  best  stories  in  the  news- 
paper are  about  people  struggling  to  be 
fully  human,  which  is  to  be  like  God." 

i  he  essa\  s  in  Part  F<  >ur,  "( !ath<  dies  ill 
the  Voting  Booth,"  are  particularly  inter- 
esting to  read  during  this  presidential  elec- 
tion year,  when  candidates  are  so  actively 
courting  the  "Catholic  vote."  Whether  or 
not  there  is  any  such  thing  is  a  fascinating 
question  that  is  thoughtfully  explored  by 
E.  J.  Dionne,  Kate  O'Beirne  and  others. 
Views  on  abortion  are,  of  course,  central 
to  an  understanding  of  Catholics'  voting 
patterns.  According  to  David  Leege  and 
Paul  Mueller,  abortion  is  the  only  issue 
that  has  stimulated  increased  political 
activity  among  Catholics. 

While  I  expected  that  any  exploration 
of  the  Catholic  "distinctive  voice"  would 
cover  the  debate  over  abortion,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  all  but  a  handful  of 
the  23  authors  make  reference  to  it,  and 
many  explore  it  at  some  length.  I  now 
have  a  new  appreciation  for  the  extent  to 
which  abortion  has  come  to  dominate  the 
enormously  complex  question  of  Catholic- 
participation  in  American  public  life. 
Contributor  Kirk  Adams  of  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  finds  this  lamentable,  criticizing 
the  church  hierarchy  for  exhausting  its 
"firepower"  on  reproductive  issues  for  the 
last  20  years,  to  the  detriment  of  other 
social  causes  such  as  health  care,  poverty 
and  immigration. 

A  minor  criticism  of  the  book  con- 
cerns its  style  and  tone.  Though  the  essays 
were  originally  delivered  as  speeches,  they 


could  have  been  better  adapted  for  a  read- 
ing rather  than  a  listening  audience. 

I  also  yearned  for  a  conclusion  that 
would  have  both  complemented  the 
cogent  introduction  and  tied  the  many 
threads  together.  Perhaps  this  is  planned 
for  the  second  volume  of  the  series.  It  is 
easy  to  overlook  these  small  annoyances, 
however,  in  the  face  of  such  a  worthwhile 
and  informative  book,  which  should 
prompt  Catholics  to  consider  anew  the 
intersections — or  lack  thereof— between 
faith  and  citizenship. 

Kathleen  Cummings 
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It  is  difficult  to  imagine  two  books  about 
the  same  subject  more  dissimilar  than 
these.  Randall  Sullivan's  The  Miracle 
Detective  is  a  drawn-out  tour  de  force  rival- 
ing The  Da  Vinci  Code  in  length,  digres- 
sions and  clues  that  ultimately  don't  go 
anywhere.  Lisa  Schwebel's  Apparitions, 
Healings,  and  Weeping  Madonnas  is  a  terse, 
quasi-scholarly  book  that  examines  evi- 
dence and  draws  some  strong  conclusions 
that  are  bound  to  stir  discussion.  I  think 
Sullivan  might  have  been  spared  a  lot  of 
angst  if  he  had  engaged  in  a  long  conver- 
sation with  Schwebel  before  he  got  deep 
into  his  research. 

Yet  it  is  far  more  likely  that  The 
M  acle  Detective  will  have  the  larger  read- 
ership, because  of  its  appeal  to  devotees  of 
Marian  apparitions  who  may  be  eager  to 
accompany  Sullivan  on  his  painful,  per- 
sonal odyssey.  He  is  a  former  Los  Angeles 
police  detective  and  author  of  several 
investigative  books,  including  one  on  the 
murders  of  the  hip-hop  icons  Tupac 


Shakur  and  Notorious  B.I.G.  Although  he 
is  not  a  Catholic  and  seems  to  have  no 
background  in  any  faith,  he  becomes 
intrigued  by  a  reported  appearance  of 
Mary  in  Oregon,  and  immerses  himself  in 
the  phenomenon  of  visions.  Very  quickly 
he  is  in  over  his  head. 

After  reading  accounts  of  various 
visions  and  visiting  Rome  to  converse  with 
priests  who  study  reported  miracles  as 
part  of  canonization  processes,  he  comes 
to  believe  that  religious  visionaries  may  be 
fakes  or  they  may  be  hysterics  or  they  just 
might  be  telling  the  truth.  He  is  soon  off 
to  Medjugorje,  but  he  does  not  arrive  for 
another  50  pages  as  he  narrates  the  histo- 
ry of  the  claims,  along  with  observations 
about  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  mus- 
ings on  Manichaeism  and  other  Gnostic 
heresies  once  prevalent  in  the  region. 

Equipped  on  his  arrival  with  nothing 
more  authoritative  than  credentials  from 
Rolling  Stone  magazine,  Sullivan  is  never- 
theless accorded  generous  hospitality,  is 
invited  to  stay  at  the  home  of  Mirjana,  one 
of  the  visionaries,  and  is  granted  relatively 
free  access  to  the  others.  The  more  he 
learns,  the  more  he  is  inclined  to  accept 
their  stories  as  factual;  that  is,  the  visions 
seem  to  him  to  be  genuine  interventions 
from  the  supernatural  world.  Then  comes 
his  own,  first-ever  spiritual  experience  as 
he  climbs  the  mountain  where  the  sight- 
ings of  the  Virgin  were  first  reported.  He 
observes  a  "sudden  massing  of  clouds" 
over  the  peak  of  the  mountain.  "My  knees 
buckled  when  a  bolt  of  lightning  fell  out  of 
the  sky  straight  toward  me....  The  clouds 
burst  in  an  instant  and  rain  fell  in  sheets.  I 
was  soaked  within  seconds  but  trembled 
more  from  fear  than  from  cold.  Never  had 
I  believed  more  in  a  God  of  wrath  than  I 
did  at  that  moment." 

Suddenly  out  of  the  darkness,  a  lone, 
"dark-haired  and  dimpled"  young  woman 
appears  and  gives  the  thoroughly  soaked 
investigator  a  cap  and  a  towel.  When  he 
reaches  the  mountaintop,  his  mood 
changes  180  degrees;  he  is  overcome  with 
euphoria  and  a  profound  feeling  of  libera- 
tion that  stays  with  him.  He  never  sees  the 
woman  again,  and  the  reader  must  wait 
300  pages  to  discover  who  Sullivan 
believes  the  woman  might  have  been.  This 
late  revelation,  perhaps  calculated  to  send 
shivers  down  the  spine  of  the  reader,  does 
not  work  because  by  then,  the  detective's 
quest  had  turned  into  such  an  obsession 
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torn 


abruptly  concludes  that  all  he  has  to  do  is 
love  God.  That  brings  him  peace — at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

Lisa  Schwebel,  a  theologian  who 
teaches  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York 
City,  takes  up  where  Sullivan  leaves  off. 
The  paranormal  is  her  bread  and  butter. 
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;  and  Schwebel  explains  that  confirmed  lab- 
it  for  oratory  experiments  using  thousands  of 
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executives  and  labor  leaders  were  asked  to 
reflect  on  how  their  work  has  been  shaped 
by  their  faith.  The  attorney  W. 
Shepherd  i  Abell  acknowledges  the  dif- 
ficulty of  this  endeavor,  noting:  "I  can  say 
something  about  what  I  have  believed,  and 
I  can  say  something  about  what  I  have 
done.  I'm  not  sure  I  can  connect  the  dots." 
Nevertheless,  Abell  connects  the  dots 
quite  poignantly,  defining  his  working  life 
according  to  the  credo  of  one  of  his  Notre 
Dame  law  professors:  "God  proposes  to 
deal  with  me  through  my  client." 

Other  contributors  are  even  more 
explicit  in  envisioning  their  work  as  a 
vocation.  For  Don  Wycliff  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  watching  the  media 
uncover  the  murder  of  a  Black  Panther 
leader  by  Chicago  police  in  1969  inspired 
his  understanding  of  journalism  as  a  "call- 
ing." Paul  Moses,  another  journalist, 
observes  that  "the  best  stories  in  the  news- 
paper are  about  people  struggling  to  be 
fully  human,  which  is  to  be  like  God." 

The  essays  in  Part  Four,  "Catholics  in 
the  Voting  Booth,"  are  particularly  inter- 
esting to  read  during  this  presidential  elec- 
tion year,  when  candidates  are  so  actively 
courting  the  "Catholic  vote."  Whether  or 
not  there  is  any  such  thing  is  a  fascinating 
question  that  is  thoughtfully  explored  by 
E.  J.  Dionne,  Kate  O'Beirne  and  others. 
Views  on  abortion  are,  of  course,  central 
to  an  understanding  of  Catholics'  voting 
patterns.  According  to  David  Leege  and 
Paul  Mueller,  abortion  is  the  only  issue 
that  has  stimulated  increased  political 
activity  among  Catholics. 

While  I  expected  that  any  exploration 
of  the  Catholic  "distinctive  voice"  would 
cover  the  debate  over  abortion,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  that  all  but  a  handful  of 
the  23  authors  make  reference  to  it,  and 
many  explore  it  at  some  length.  I  now 
have  a  new  appreciation  for  the  extent  to 
which  abortion  has  come  to  dominate  the 
enormously  complex  question  of  Catholic 
participation  in  American  public  life. 
Contributor  Kirk  Adams  of  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  finds  this  lamentable,  criticizing 
the  church  hierarchy  for  exhausting  its 
"firepower"  on  reproductive  issues  for  the 
last  20  years,  to  the  detriment  of  other 
social  causes  such  as  health  care,  poverty 


and  immigration. 


A  minor  criticism  of  the  book  con- 
cerns its  style  and  tone.  Though  the  essays 
were  originally  delivered  as  speeches,  they 
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ershipj  oecause  or  irs  appeal  ro  cievorees  or 
Marian  apparitions  who  may  be  eager  to 
accompany  Sullivan  on  his  painful,  per- 
sonal odyssey.  He  is  a  former  Los  Angeles 
police  detective  and  author  of  several 
investigative  books,  including  one  on  the 
murders  of  the  hip-hop  icons  Tupac 
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woman  again,  ana  tne  reader' must  wait 
300  pages  to  discover  who  Sullivan 
believes  the  woman  might  have  been.  This 
late  revelation,  perhaps  calculated  to  send 
shivers  down  the  spine  of  the  reader,  does 
not  work  because  by  then,  the  detective's 
quest  had  turned  into  such  an  obsession 
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that  the  reader  is  more  concerned  about 
Sullivan's  sanity  than  about  the  authentic- 
ity of  apparitions. 

He  discusses  at  length  Marian  appear- 
ances at  Garabandal,  Lourdes,  Fatima  and 
elsewhere,  reads  more  books,  asks  more 
questions,  visits  more  miracle  sites,  goes 
back  to  Rome  and  Medjugorje,  becomes 
more  consumed.  At  times  Sullivan  pro- 
vides day-by-day,  sometimes  minute-by- 
minute  accounts  of  his  travels  and  conver- 
sations. Everywhere  he  is  impressed  with 
the  composure  and  integrity  of  visionaries 
and  their  supporters,  yet  he  is  never  sure 
what  to  make  of  all  this — or  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  for  him. 

Eventually,  Sullivan  is  crippled  by  his 
doubts,  depressions  and  a  fever,  whose 
symptoms  he  relates  in  dramatic  detail.  "I 
was  woozy,  my  knees  nearly  buckled  sev- 
eral times  as  I  walked  through  the  crushed 
white  rock  and  cactus  plants  that  filled 
Carol's  front  yard  and  climbed  back  into 
the  oven  of  my  rental  car....  Back  at  the 
resort  I  filled  the  bathtub  with  cold  water 
and  buckets  of  ice,  then  sat  in  it  for  the 
next  hour  drinking  rum  and  Cokes."  Is 
this  the  dark  night  of  the  soul,  he  wonders, 
or  is  it  insanity?  Or  maybe  it's  diabolic- 
possession.  Still  he  goes  on  and  on. 

At  last  a  sort  of  resolution  comes, 
when  the  author  has  a  long  interview  with 
Benedict  Groeschel  of  the  Franciscans  of 
the  Reform,  widely  known  for  his  appear- 
ances on  Mother  Angelica's  television  net- 
work. Sullivan  pours  out  his  story  of 
search  and  torment,  and  Groeschel 
patiently  listens.  Then  he  explains  that 
some  seemingly  miraculous  manifesta- 
tions may  have  a  "paranormal"  explana- 
tion. Sullivan  seems  not  to  have  heard  that 
word  before,  but  appears  greatly  relieved 
to  learn  that  certain  natural  experiences, 
which  science  is  as  yet  unable  to  explain, 
may  indeed  be  also  the  work  of  God  oper- 
ating through  a  person's  spiritual  nature; 
so  it's  not  necessary  to  make  rigid  distinc- 
tions between  supernatural  events  that 
come  from  God  and  natural  events  that 
don't.  In  other  words,  God  is  capable  of 
multitasking.  At  this  point  Sullivan 
abruptly  concludes  that  all  he  has  to  do  is 
love  God.  That  brings  him  peace — at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

Lisa  Schwebel,  a  theologian  who 
teaches  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York 
City,  takes  up  where  Sullivan  leaves  off. 
The  paranormal  is  her  bread  and  butter. 


She  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  any  mir- 
acle sites  or  interviewed  any  visionaries. 
But  she  has  read  widely  reports  of  mystical 
phenomena,  studied  practically  everything 
written  about  parapsychology  and  con- 
sulted what  theologians  like  Karl  Rahner, 
S.J.,  have  had  to  say  about  miraculous 
occurrences. 

Her  approach  is  analytic,  her  conclu- 
sions stark.  She  introduces  concepts  like 
precognition,  telepathy,  psychometry, 
divination,  clairvoyance  and  bilocation  as 
understood  by  scientific  researchers  and 
examines  how  they  might  be  relevant  for 


understanding  apparitions  and  other 
reported  wonders.  "As  long  as  an  experi- 
ence can  be  explained  according  to  a  rea- 
sonably probable,  even  hvpothetieal  theo- 
ry of  parapsychological  phenomena,  its 
divine  origin  is  not  established,"  she 
writes.  Long  ago  Rahner  said  the  same 
thing.  The  existence  of  paranormal  pow- 
ers means  that  "we  must  disregard  many 
phenomena  formerly  accepted  as  decisive 
proofs  of  the  supernatural  origin  of 
visions." 

Schwebel  explains  that  confirmed  lab- 
oratory experiments  using  thousands  of 
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subjects  demonstrate  what  parapsycholo- 
gists  call  the  '■ordinariness"  of  extrasenso- 
ry perception  and  psychokinesis  (the  abil- 
ity of  mind  to  influence  matter  from  a  dis- 
tance). These  abilities,  she  says,  "exist 
across  the  general  population  regardless  of 
religious  affiliation  or  belief,  and  this 
means  the  mere  presence  of  parapsycho- 
logical  powers  in  visionary  experiences 
does  not  guarantee  its  religious  character." 
Telepathy,  psychometry  and  psychokine- 
sis may  be  factors  in  the  major  events  at 
Garabandal,  Schwebel  says,  while  divina- 
tion and  cryptomensia  have  some  rele- 
vance for  die  events  at  Lourdes  and  other 
sites. 


Fatima,  considered  by  many  the  gold 
standard  of  modern  Marian  apparitions, 
gets  especially  detailed  scrutiny  in  light  of 
the  church's  established  criteria  for  genuine 
visions,  such  as  the  plausibility  of  the  mes- 
sage and  the  piety  and  integrity  of  the 
visionaries.  The  three  prophecies  revealed 
to  the  children  under  orders  to  keep  them 
secret  for  years  raise  serious  doubts,  she 
says,  citing  Rahner:  "How  is  it  comprehen- 
sible that  God  should  reveal  certain  matters 
concerning  die  whole  world  to  a  person,  in 
order  that  this  person  should  kee*p  them 
secret  until  after  their  fulfillment?" 

The  nature  of  the  Virgin's  messages 
that  were  immediately  made  public  are 


also  disconcerting,  says  Schwebel:  "When 
asked  by  her  parish  priest. .  .what  the  fig- 
ure had  said,  Lucia  replied  that  the  appari- 
tion wanted  people  to  say  the  rosary,  be 
good  and  not  insult  God.  Put  in  the  best 
possible  light,  this  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  Sunday  school  sermon  than  a  blistering 
moral  insight  of  prophetic  analysis." 

Then  there  is  the  fact  that  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  Fatima  messages,  like  those  at 
the  other  seven  most  popular  sightings  of 
the  last  two  centuries,  were  children 
whose  average  age  was  9  when  the  visions 
began.  What,  Schwebel  asks,  was  the 
divine  purpose  in  transmitting  vital  infor- 
mation for  the  world  to  children  who, 
generally  speaking,  are  not  considered 
reliable  reporters  and  are  often  given  to 
imaginary  embellishments?  Also  raising 
questions  for  Schwebel  was  the  famous 
"dance  of  the  sun"  before  an  estimated 
70,000  onlookers  at  Fatima.  Considerable 
inconsistency  and  even  contradictions,  she 
reports,  were  present  in  the  eyewitness 
accounts,  no  authentic  photographs  of  the 
event  were  ever  produced,  and  similar 
phenomena  have  occurred  elsewhere  dur- 
ing high-pitched  religious  gatherings.  The 
dance,  she  speculates,  could  be  explained 
as  an  optical  illusion  induced  by  prolonged 
staring  at  the  sun  or  as  a  collective  halluci- 
nation or  some  other  less  known  paranor- 
mal manifestation. 

Despite  her  heavy  tone  of  skepticism, 
Schwebel  insists  there  is  no  reason  to  deny 
the  spiritual  validity  in  apparitions  and 
other  wonders.  "Within  the  created  order, 
human  beings  are  not  'merely  biological,' 
nor  is  nature  'merely  natural.'  Matter  and 
spirit  are  open  to  one  another:  This  is  the 
real  miracle.  The  experience  of  God 
reverberates  through  the  whole  person, 
transforming  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
spiritual." 

Christians,  she  says,  should  under- 
stand wondrous  events  "within  the  context 
of  God's  original,  all-encompassing  self- 
communication  in  grace."  They  need  to 
emphasize  "questions  of  meaning,  not 
questions  of  demonstration.  We  must  ask 
not  how  did  it  happen,  but  rather  what  is 
the  significance  of  the  event  within  the 
total  life  of  faith." 

The  final  result  is  a  brief,  yet  coherent 
and  respectful  application  of  modern  sci- 
entific analysis  to  religious  phenomena 
that  are  important  to  millions  of  believers. 

Robert  McClory 
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Letters 


Means  to  Solidarity 

How  is  it  possible  that  so  few 
Americans  are  aware  of  the  horror  in 
northern  Uganda:  since  1988,  nearly 
20,000  children  abducted,  more  than 
one  million  civilians  living  away  from 
their  homes  in  squalid  camps?  Thank 
you  for  trying  to  inform  them  ("Child 
Soldiers  and  the  Lord's  Resistance 
Army,"  3/29). 

Thanks  too  for  "Rwanda  Ten  Years 
Later"  (4/19)  and  your  editorial  urging 
"the  need  for  the  American  public  to  be 
better  informed  about  African  politics." 
The  U.S.  bishops  argued  for  such  self- 
education  and  involvement  in  public 
policy  in  their  November  2001  "A  Call 
to  Solidarity  with  Africa."  Unfortu- 
nately, very  few  American  Catholics, 
even  professionals  in  ministry,  seem  to 
have  heard  ol  this.  A  student  in  our 
Jesuit  school  in  Bukavu,  Congo,  recently 
asked  me,  "Why  do  your  people  know 
so  little  about  us,  when  we  know  so 
much  about  America?" 

To  counterbalance  the  usual  bad 
news,  your  authors  also  highlight  the 
hopeful  "antidotes" — so  many  beautiful, 
faith-filled  people  here  who  struggle 
daily  to  combat  the  heavy  forces  against 
them  (including,  too  often,  some  from 
the  "civilized"  world).  I  long  for  the  day 
when  Africa  begins  to  get  the  good 
attention  that  so  many  Americans  gave 
to  Latin  America  in  the  1980's.  Africa 
also  has  heroic  witnesses  to  the  faith, 
even  martyrs  worthy  of  canonization.  At 
a  recent  Mass  in  Rwanda,  I  heard  the 
large,  mosdy  young  adult  congregation 
singing,  "You  are  at  the  center  of  our 
lives;  you  are  alive."  Immediately  after 
the  genocide  in  1994,  the  Africa  bishops 
proclaimed,  "The  Risen  Christ  Is  Our 
Hope." 

The  U.S.  bishops  remind  us  of  the 
power  of  prayer  but  go  on  to  advocate 
more  diocesan/parish  twinning  (includ- 
ing Cath<  tli  schools  and  retreat  hous- 
es). For  those  to  whom  it  applies,  they 
call  for  more  corporate  responsibility 
and  responsiMe  investment.  Could  my 
company/investment  somehow  be  mak- 


ing things  even  worse  for  those  who  are 
already  poor?  What  about  my  country? 

Finally,  I  have  come  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  better  means  to  solidarity 
than  personal  contact,  trying  to  get  to 
know  some  Africans  in  the  United 
States  or,  even  better,  somewhere  here. 

Tony  Wach,  S.J. 
Kampala,  Uganda 

Catholic  Principles 

I  found  it  striking  that  your  editorial  on 
April  19  about  the  horrendous  genocide 
in  Rwanda  warns  the  church  not  to  be 
"too  closely  allied  with  one  political 
party,"  and  on  the  very  next  page 
reports  on  Vatican  documents  telling 
Catholic  politicians  that  they  have  a 
"grave  and  clear  obligation"  to  oppose 
laws  that  promote  abortion  or  same-sex 
marriages.  Must  such  focus  always  be 
on  the  "pelvic  issues?"  Don't  Catholic 
politicians  also  have  a  "grave  and  clear 
obligation"  to  oppose  a  wide  variety  of 
policies  that  are  not  in  accord  with 
Catholic  social  principles?  It  would 
seem  neither  just  nor  equitable  to  single 
out  one  group,  but  not  the  other,  for 
admonishment. 

Andy  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 

Ancient  Struggles 

I  was  gratified  to  read  comments  on 
"The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  by  John 
W.  Donohue,  S.J.  (4/19).  I  especially 
appreciated  his  allusion  to  the  ancient 
struggle  over  the  reality  of  the  cross  and 
Paul's  theology  to  explain  it  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike.  At  times,  in  the  midst  of 
this  controversy,  I  have  felt  thrown  back 
2,000  years  to  that  same  struggle — 
defending  the  seemingly  indefensible. 
Now  why  was  it  that  he  died  a  crimi- 
nal's death?  It  is  embarrassing  to 
explain  it. 

I  agree  with  Father  Donohue 
(whose  reference  to  Hamlet  was  funny 
and  spot  on)  that  more  digressions  away 
from  the  Passion  would  have  seriously 
weakened  the  emoti6nal  buildup  of  the 
film.  Father  Donohue's  essay  was  an 


oasis  of  common  sense.  A  film  is  artistic 
expression,  not  pedagogy  or  academic 
discourse  (yes,  another  hypothesis  on 
the  Gospels,  that  will  clear  things  up). 
And  it  seems  from  the  recent  poll  on 
their  reaction  to  the  film  and  Jewish 
involvement,  those  folks  in  the  pews  (or 
not)  can  be  discerning  filmgoers — in 
spite  of  the  Sturm  mid  Drang  of  the 
experts. 

Mary  A.  Ward 
Weehawken,  N.J. 

Source  of  Prayer 

I  would  like  to  commend  John  W. 
Donohue,  S.J.,  for  his  reflections  on 
"The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  (Of  Many 
Things,  4/19).  They  were  insightful  and 
to  the  point.  My  personal  reaction  to 
the  movie  (which  I  have  now  seen 
twice)  is  that  it  is,  for  me,  a  source  of 
prayer  and  Ignatian  contemplation. 

Joseph  C.  Gill,  S.J. 
Wauwatosa,  Wis. 

Good  Reason 

The  article  by  Gerald  D.  Coleman, 
S.S.,  "Take  and  Eat"  (4/5),  about 
morality  and  medically  assisted  feeding 
is  very  helpful,  with  its  clear  presenta- 
tion of  the  issues  and  historical  back- 
ground. It  is  true  that  tube  feeding  for  a 
person  in  a  persistent  vegetative  state 
will  not  "improve  the  patient's  condi- 
tion to  the  point  that  the  sick  person  is 
able  to  pursue  the  spiritual  goods  of 
life."  But  is  our  life  meaningful  only 
when  we  are  in  pursuit  of  some  goal, 
and  are  others  obliged  to  us  only  then? 
Could  there  be  any  meaning  in  one's 
receiving  the  fruits  of  other  people's 
concern  for  the  value  of  each  and  every 
life?  Is  this  meaningful  and  obligatory 
only  when  we  are  babies  and  cannot 
make  choices  about  receiving  or  not 
receiving  some  beneficent  act  like  being 
fed,  but  not  when  we  have  gotten  older 
and  have  fallen  into  a  persistent  vegeta- 
tive state?  Is  there  no  good  reason  why 
we  in  such  a  state  continue  to  live? 

W.  Jerome  Bracken,  CP. 
South  Orange,  N.J. 
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ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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Life  to  Life 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  my  depart- 
ment directors,  an  article  in  USA 
Today  about  the  pope's  pronounce- 
ment on  reeding  tubes  was  shared.  As  a 
registered  nurse  and  the  executive 
director  of  a  facility  that  cares  only  for 
people  with  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
other  dementing  illnesses,  I  was 
stunned  and  aggravated.  Then  America 
arrived  with  the  article  "Must  We 
Preserve  Life?"  by  Ronald  Hamel  and 
Michael  Panicola  (4/19).  I  appreciated 
the  history  of  traditional  Catholic 
teaching  regarding  this  issue  and  the 
discussion  of  ordinary  versus  extraordi- 
nary, risk  versus  benefits;  and  then  I 
came  to  the  quote  from  the  New  Jersey 
Catholic  Conference  document,  which 
states:  "Today  food  and  nutrition  is 
withdrawn  from  someone  in  a  persis- 
tent comatose  state;  tomorrow  such 
care  is  withdrawn  from  someone  suffer- 
ing from  Alzheimer's  disease." 

Alzheimer's  is  a  horrible  scourge 
that  debilitates  patients  and  threatens  to 
dehumanize  them.  It  robs  them  ot  all 
that  is  dear.  All  their  cherished  memo- 
ries are  gone;  all  their  beloved  faces 
become  unfamiliar.  Even  the  simplest 
tasks,  like  eating  and  dressing,  become 
impossible.  In  some  cases,  patients  lose 
even  the  ability  to  recognize  their  own 
reflection  in  a  mirror.  As  the  disease 
progresses,  the  emotional  burden  on 
the  family  can  also  become  overwhelm- 
ing. How  sad  it  is  when  a  woman  no 
longer  recognizes  her  daughter  or  with- 
draws in  fear  from  the  touch  of  her  hus- 
band of  55  years. 

Now  we  are  being  told  that  allow- 
ing these  persons  to  progress  to  a  digni- 
fied death  must  be  stopped  and  we  must 
insert  tubes  to  keep  them  alive?  Has 
anyone  considered  that  the  insertion  of 
a  tube  is  not  the  answer?  In  the  normal 
dying  process,  loss  of  appetite  is  nor- 
mal. But  in  the  dementia  patient,  there 
is  a  loss  of  the  ability  to  swallow,  which 
frequently  leads  to  aspiration  pneumo- 
nia. The  insertion  of  a  tube  does  not 
prevent  that;  studies  show  aspiration 


occurs  just  as  often  or  even  more  fre- 
quently in  a  person  with  a  tube  as  in 
one  without  a  tube.  Even  when  we  are 
not  eating,  we  continue  to  make  oral 
secretions  which  must  be  swallowed  and 
are  just  as  likely  to  be  aspirated  as  food. 

Inserting  the  tube  is  a  surgical  pro- 
cedure— there  are  risks  from  infection 
and  bleeding.  And  it  can  cause  pain.  So 
now  a  person  who  no  longer  can  enjoy 
most  of  what  life  has  to  offer,  whose 
very  essence  as  a  person  is  slowly 
ebbing  away,  must  be  force-fed?  And 
one  of  the  last  quality-of-life  issues,  the 
joy  of  tasting  and  smelling  even  a  few 
small  bites,  is  replaced  by  a  bag  of  for- 
mula? Research  also  shows  there  are 
few  other  advantages  to  tube  feeding  a 
dementia  patient.  There  is  no  decrease 
in  the  development  of  pressure  sores, 
little  or  no  improvement  in  nutritional 
status  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  physical  and  chemical  restraints  as  we 
attempt  to  prevent  the  patient  from 
removing  the  tube.  How  natural  is  that? 

God  gave  us  free  will.  That  means  I 
have  the  right  to  determine  what  is 
acceptable  to  me  to  sustain  my  life.  And 
as  a  believer,  I  have  faith  that  this  life  is 
only  a  transition  to  eternal  life.  So  as 
long  as  I  do  nothing  to  end  a  life  active- 
ly, it  is  my  belief  that  allowing  someone 
the  experience  of  a  dignified  death  is 
not  euthanasia,  but  a  gift — not  from  life 
to  death,  but  from  life  to  life. 

Tern  Furlow,  R.N. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Fish  Wrapper 

When  I  want  blatant  politics,  I  read  the 
local  fish  wrapper.  I  do  not  expect  it  in 
a  learned  periodical  like  America 
("Election  Year  Economics,"  by  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  3/15).  I  grew  up  in  the 
17th  Precinct^  Fourth  Ward,  on  the 
south  side  of  Chicago.  I  know  about 
partisan  politics.  Here  in  southern 
California,  as  a  Knight  of  Columbus,  I 
am  working  with  our  pastor  to  imple- 
ment the  education  program  of  Faithful 
Citizenship.  I  agree  with  the  premise  of 
the  bishops'  pastoral  letter:  talk  issues, 
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lay  off  endorsements  of  individual  candi- 
dates and  parties.  Every  time  you  do  that, 
you  turn  off  as  many  of  the  faithful  as 
you  might  encourage  to  endorse  your 
political  position.  You  not  only  turn  them 
off  from  your  political  objective,  but  you 
further  undercut  the  credibility  of  the 
clergy  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity. 

Thomas  Carpenter 
Menifee,  Calif. 

Closer  to  Chaos 

Your  editorial,  "A  Bad  Bet"  (5/3)  under- 
scores what  should  have  been  apparent 
from  the  very  beginnings  of  the  Bush 
administration.  The  Bushies  understand 
electoral  politics  extremely  well  but  fail 
to  understand  that  governing  to  achieve 
justice  and  peace  is  not  the  same  as 
maintaining  Bush's  power.  As  long  as 
the  White  House  is  controlled  by  indi- 
viduals who  value  their  own  interest 
above  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  we 
will  continue  to  stumble  into  ever- 
widening  conflicts  that  bring  the 
Middle  East  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
closer  to  chaos. 

John  D.  Fitzmorris  Jr. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Spiritual  Freedom 

I  applaud  America's  editorial,  "A  Bad 
Bet"  (5/3),  critical  of  George  Bush's 
endorsement  of  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon's  unilateral  peace  plan.  I 
abhor  the  present  administration's  and 
Senator  Kerry's  risking  of  U.S.  moral 
authority  to  support  a  unilateral  plan 
contrary  to  international  law.  "It  is  not 
naive  to  think  that  nongovernmental 
organizations,  universities,  think  tanks, 
civic  organizations  and  the  media,  here 
and  in  Israel,  can  alter  the  strategic 
momentum."  I  hope  that  Jesuit  universi- 
ties have  the  spiritual  freedom  and 
courage  to  join  such  a  needed  and  ambi- 
tious endeavor. 

Benjamin  J.  Urmston.  S.J. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Profound  Regret 

Following  the  release  of  the  John  Jay 
report,  I  found  the  article  "Effortless 
Hope,"  by  Joseph  Shimek,  (5/3)  discon- 
certing and  troubling.  This  may  also  be 
true  for  other  priests  of  my  generation, 
ordained  some  50-plus  years  ago. 
Although  the  author  probably  did  not 


intend  it,  he  succumbs  to  the  very  tri- 
umphalism  that  he  decries  in  the  church 
before  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  I 
have  in  mind  his  statement,  "Today's 
Catholic  seminaries  are  not  what  they 
were  when  they  allowed  men  like  John 
Geoghan  and  Paul  Shanley  to  slip 
through  the  cracks."  While  lamenting 
the  sexual  abuse  that  some  priests  have 
wantonly  inflicted  on  children,  I  find 
this  attribution  patronizing  and  conde- 
scending. While  it  is  true  that  seminar- 
ies of  that  time  were  not  steeped  in 
Alfred  Adler,  Carl  Rogers  or  Rollo  May 
and  might  have  indeed  profited  from 
the  more  human  formation,  basic  to  all 
priestly  formation,  that  specialists  like 
these  and  others  provide,  it  is  simply 
wistful  to  project  insights  so  obvious 
today  back  onto  the  institutions  of  the 
past.  It  was  believed  then  that  immer- 
sion into  what  was  considered  sound 
spirituality  could  make  up  for  emotional 
or  psychological  deficiencies.  With  pro- 
found regret,  we  know  better  today. 

George  Aschenbrenner,  S.J.,  con- 
trasts two  approaches  to  spiritual  forma- 
tion, "novitiate"  and  "noviceship." 
Novitiate  formation,  primarily  confor- 
mity to  external  structures,  was  the 
thrust  of  seminary  training  a  generation 
or  more  ago  and  helps  explain  some  of 
the  failures  the  John  Jay  report 
describes.  Noviceship  formation,  which 
attends  to  inner  dynamics  or  motives  as 
well  as  externals,  is  more  in  vogue  in 
seminaries  today.  That  distinction, 
however,  should  not  dim  or  eclipse  the 
many  fine  priests  the  former  seminary 
system  produced.  In  her  remarks  before 
the  National  Press  Club  on  Feb.  27, 
2004,  Justice  Anne  M.  Burke  voiced  her 
admiration  for  the  priests  of  the  nation 
as  "the  Lord's  treasured  gift  to  his  peo- 
ple, men  of  holiness  and  generosity  who 
nourish  the  people  of  God  by  their  sac- 
rifice and  goodness."  I  take  it  she  was 
referring  to  priest  contemporaries  of 
Geoghan  and  Shanley,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  present  generation. 

If  the  author  of  the  report  from 
Rome  believes  that  today's  seminaries, 
adept  as  they  are,  will  now  experience 
no  further  slippage  "through  the 
cracks,"  he  will  need  more  than  "effort- 
less hope"  in  the  years  ahead. 

(Rev.)  William  T.  Cullen 
Lisle,  III. 


When  in  Need 

Re  "Why  Go  to  Mass?"  by  John  F. 
Baldovin,  S.J.  (5/10):  One  reason  to 
attend  Mass  that  I  would  emphasize  is 
our  obligation  to  the  other  members  of 
our  faith  community.  Our  membership 
in  the  Catholic  community  includes  a 
commitment  to  one  another.  Even  if 
we  see  ourselves  as  being  beyond  the 
"need"  for  support  from  that  communi- 
ty, the  other  members  might  not  be  so 
lucky.  And  if  we  attend  only  when  we 
need  comfort,  aren't  we  just  like  the 
relative  who  shows  up  at  family  gather- 
ings only  when  in  need  of  funds?  I 
know  that  I  draw  support  and  strength, 
whether  I  need  it  or  not,  simply  from 
the  number  of  parishioners  in  the 
neighboring  pews. 

Kimberly  Cakebread 
Boulder  Creek,  Calif. 

Mission  of  Charity 

Vlthough  it  nun  not  have  been  the  Rev. 
Joseph  DeGrocco's  intention,  his  article 
on  "The  Ministry  of  the  Deacon"  (3/22) 
made  a  good  case  for  ordaining  women. 

In  many  if  not  most  parishes,  it  is 
women,  very  often  nuns,  who  are  in  the 
front  lines  of  service  to  the  sick,  the  poor 
and  the  needy.  If  historically  the  deacon 
was  admitted  to  service  at  the  euchanstic 
table  "because  he  served  at  the  table  of 
the  poor,"  we  should  certainly  be  ordain- 
ing women  as  well  as  men  to  this  order. 
If  "the  deacon  is  the  one  who  is  called  to 
bring  the  ministry  of  the  church — its 
mission  of  charity  and  justice — to  the 
workplace,  to  the  community,  to  the 
neighborhood  and  to  all  the  places  in 
which  he  lives  and  interacts  with  others 
daily,"  I  know  many  women  who  could 
do  that  very  well. 

Additionally,  Father  DeGrocco  says 
that  the  order  of  deacon  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  order,  and  that  there  should 
therefore  be  no  desire  to  ordain  perma-  . 
nent  deacons  as  priests.  What  reason 
then  is  there  not  to  ordain  women  as 
deaconesses?  This  is  especially  so  in  light 
of  historical  evidence  that  there  were 
deaconesses  in  the  early  church. 

I  also  believe  that  a  survey  of  most 
suburban  parishioners  would  show  that 
lay  Catholics  do  indeed  regard  deacons  as 
"mini-priests,"  ordained  to  "help  Father." 

Mary  Ann  Bentz 
Morrisville,  Pa. 
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The  Word 

Dream  the  Impossible 
Dream 

Seventh  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  May  23,  2004 

Readings:  Acts  7:55-60;  Ps  97:1-  9;  Rv  22:  12-20;  Jn  17:20-26 

"Behold,  I  see... the  Son  of  Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God"  (Acts  1:56) 


WE  MIGHT  BE  TEMPTED 
to  laugh  at  the  naive  opti- 
mism of  Don  Quixote, 
who,  though  considered 
ridiculous,  saw  himself  as  a  champion  of  the 
vulnerable.  But  is  he  really  so  far  removed 
from  us?  As  children,  we  may  have  envi- 
sioned ourselves  as  an  astronaut  hero,  Miss 
America  or  the  batter  who  wins  the  World 
Series  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  As  we 
entered  adulthood,  we  might  have  settled 
for  the  distinction  of  being  the  Betty 
Crocker  recipe-winner  or  father  of  the 
year.  Are  such  dreams  really  implausible? 
Someone  will  eventually  win  these  honors. 
Why  should  we  feel  that  we  must  always 
settle  for  less? 

Our  religious  tradition  invites  us  to 
cling  to  convictions  that  might  appear  even 
more  implausible.  During  this  Easter  sea- 
son, we  stand  in  awe  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Resurrection.  Jesus,  put  to  death  as  a  com- 
mon criminal,  is  raised  to  life  and  remains 
among  us  to  this  day.  On  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension,  we  considered  one  aspect  of  this 
mystery,  namely,  his  exaltation  with  God 
and  our  share  in  his  glory.  The  splendor  of 
this  feast  overflows  into  today's  readings. 
Here  we  behold  again  the  crucified  Lord 
raised  to  glory.  The  image  is  indeed 
extraordinary. 

Whatever  Stephen  saw  in  his  vision 
strengthened  both  his  faith  in  the  crucified, 
now  risen  Jesus,  as  well  as  his  resolve  to 
cling  to  that  faith  even  in  the  face  of  death. 
What  Stephen  offers  us  as  merely  a  glimpse 
is  more  fully  described  in  the  vision  report- 
ed in  Revelation.  This  crucified  and  now 
glorious  Jesus  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
all  things.  Because  he  has  conquered  death, 
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he  can  unreservedly  promise  us  life.  "The 
one  who  wants  it  [will]  receive  the  gift  of 
life-giving  waters."  Those  joined  to  him 
will  be  energized  by  the  very  power  that 
flows  from  him.  Is  this  an  impossible 
dream? 

According  to  John,  the  night  before  he 
died,  Jesus  prayed  that  all  of  us  might  share 
in  his  future  glory.  It  is  precisely  through 
our  union  with  Jesus  that  this  will  happen. 
But  this  is  a  matter  of  faith.  We  are  called 
to  believe  that  Jesus  was  not  merely  put  to 
death,  but  that  his  death  and  resurrection 
overcame  die  stranglehold  that  death  can 
have  over  us,  and  to  believe  that  we  can 
share  in  his  glory.  This  calls  for  faith, 
because  it  may  not  appear  that  his  death 
and  resurrection  have  changed  anything  in 
the  world.  The  world  still  harbors  selfish- 
ness and  arrogance,  deceit  and  abuse, 
hatred  and  revenge.  Is  this  vision  of  tri- 
umph and  glory  implausible? 

Our  faith  tells  us  that  this  vision 
describes  what  really  took  place.  Can  we 
discover  any  concrete  evidence  that  con- 
firms its  mistworthiness?  Yes,  we  can!  But 
the  evidence  is  not  in  some  vision  of  heav- 
en. It  can  be  found  in  the  veiy  struggles  of 
human  life.  Even  religious  skeptics  are 
often  amazed  by  the  faith  that  believers 
demonstrate.  This  faith  has  fortified  public 
martyrs  and  unsung  women  and  men  down 
through  the  ages.  It  has  been  the  support  of 
missionaries  in  far-flung  countries,  of  pub- 
lic protesters  who  insist  that  evil  can  be 
overturned  by  the  efforts  of  people  of 
integrity,  of  grieving  parents  who  continue 
to  believe  even  as  they  bmy  their  children. 

We  often  see  such  faith  in  the  dignity 
and  unselfishness  of  people  who  are  forced 
to  endure  degradation  or  poverty;  we  see  it 
in  the  generosity  of  those  who  work  in  shel- 
ters and  soup  kitchens;  we  see  it  in  the  com- 
mimient  of  those  who  teach  and  proclaim 


truth,  even  when  it  is  not  popular.  The 
glory  of  Jesus  shines  through  the  marks  of 
his  ignominy.  Our  share  in  his  glory  shines 
through  our  commitment  to  others  in  situ- 
ations of  comparable  ignominy. 

Stephen's  faith  in  the  glorious  Jesus 
and  in  his  own  future  share  in  that  glory 
was  witnessed  by  Saul,  who  at  this  time 
clearly  supported  the  persecution  of 
Christians.  But  who  knows  what  seeds  of 
faith  were  being  planted  in  Saul's  mind  and 
heart?  When  Jesus  prayed  for  those  who 
would  believe  on  the  word  of  others,  he  was 
praying  for  us.  Our  faith  came  to  us  and  has 
been  strengthened  through  the  words  and 
example  of  others — our  families  and  teach- 
ers, our  friends  and  acquaintances,  even 
people  we  do  not  know  but  who  have 
somehow  inspired  us.  We  may  not  always 
reflect  on  this,  but  this  is  die  way  God 
seems  to  act. 

Another  aspect  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Resurrection  must  not  be  ignored.  It  is  the 
fact  that  through  us  the  glory  of  the  risen 
Jesus  is  revealed  to  others.  This  is  not 
naive,  quixotic  optimism;  it  is  not  an 
impossible  dream.  It  is  an  aspect  of  our 
faith  that  is  both  reassuring  and  challeng- 
ing, an  aspect  that  is  much  more  signifi- 
cant than  any  childhood  dream  or  purely 
human  ambition.  The  character  of  our 
lives  gives  testimony  to  die  glory  of  Jesus. 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Who  in  your  acquaintance  witnesses 
to  life  even  in  the  face  of  death?  What 
might  you  learn  from  this? 

•  What  in  your  experience  most 
threatens  your  share  in  resurrection 
glory? 

•  Pray  that  God  will  give  you  the 
strength  to  withstand  this  threat. 
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In  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 

Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2004  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

By  responding  to  Father  Reese's  direct  appeal,  you  will 
join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique  contribution  to 
Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate  whatever  level 
of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will  assist  our 
present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our  future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found  on 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions.  ___ 

More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellence 
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Of  Many  Things 


I was  startled.  One  of  my 
Jesuit  confreres  had  just  intro- 
duced me  to  a  fellow  graduate 
student,  not  by  name  but  as  "our 
superior."  We  were  classmates;  we 
lived  in  a  small  community,  but  some- 
how I  had  turned  from  Drew  into 
"Father  Superior."  I  was  no  longer  an 
individual.  I  was  a  role.  I  sensed  at  that 
moment  that  I  was  being  put  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  distance,  I  intuited,  that  would 
later  bloom  into  problems. 

Authority  figures,  when  they  cease 
to  inspire  awe,  are  in  for  trouble.  That 
trouble  often  includes  having  the  good 
they  have  done  ignored  or  shadowed 
by  doubt.  I  have  thought  ot  that  phe- 
nomenon often  over  the  years  when 
audiences  have  quizzed  me  about  the 
U.  S.  bishops'  responses  on  public 
issues.  Even  before  the  scandal  ot  cler- 
ical sexual  abuse,  the  audience  ques- 
tions had  an  edge:  J'accuse.  The  bish- 
ops didn't  do  enough,  or  they  failed  to 
respond  prompdy  enough;  or  if  they 
responded,  they  should  have  done  so 
differendy.  One  result  of  this  antago- 
nistic stance  is  that  much  of  the  good 
the  bishops  do  goes  unacknowledged. 
Indeed,  it  is  resisted. 

The  work  I  know  best  is  in  the 
international  field,  where  I  served  from 
1991  to  1998  as  director  of  the  bishops' 
conference's  Office  of  International 
Justice  and  Peace.  Currently,  at  die 
request  of  the  bishops  of  Burundi,  for 
example,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  has  committed  itself 
to  work  with  the  Burundian  episcopal 
conference  in  promoting  reconciliation 
in  that  country.  This  summer  1 3 
Burundians,  including  three  bishops, 
will  be  trained  in  techniques  of  conflict 
resolution,  reconciliation  and  the  heal- 
ing of  memories.  The  trainees  will 
return  to  Burundi  to  form  others  as 
peacemakers. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  the  confer- 
ence joined  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.A.  to  form  the 
Interchurch  Committee,  a  collabora- 
tive effort  with  sister  churches  in  the 
province.  Committee  activities  includ- 
ed promoting  fair  employment  and 
investment,  ecumenical  speaking  teams 
and  training  for  civil  servants  in  the 
conduct  of  human  rights  and  fair 
employment  reviews.  Before  the  Good 


Friday  Agreement,  Lord  Alderdyce, 
leader  of  die  Alliance  Party,  told  the 
U.S.C.C.B.  that  the  churches'  work 
had  been  the  best  thing  happening  in 
die  conflict. 

In  1994,  when  the  United  States  set 
out  to  restore  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide 
to  power,  many  doubted  that  Haiti's 
problems  would  be  solved  by  force. 
Cardinal  William  Keeler,  then 
U.S.C.C.B.  president,  together  widi 
the  presidents  of  the  Council  of 
Episcopal  Conferences  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Conference,  wrote  to  President 
Clinton  to  express  their  worries  about 
armed  intervention.  Before  the  troops 
went  in,  Clinton  sent  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  Senator  Sam  Nunn  and 
General  Colin  Powell  to  persuade  the 
junta  to  step  down  and  prevent  a 
bloody  confrontation.  Later  Clinton 
confided  that  it  was  the  bishops'  letter 
that  spurred  him  to  try  one  last  time  to 
negotiate  before  ordering  the  troops 
ashore. 

The  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
Michel  Sabbah,  has  singled  out  the 
U.S.  bishops  for  their  support  of  the 
church  in  the  Holy  Land.  So  signifi- 
cant has  their  contribution  been  that  in 
1997  the  Holy  See  asked  the  confer- 
ence to  coordinate  with  European  and 
western  hemisphere  conferences  in 
formulating  and  executing  policies  and 
programs  in  die  region.  The  coordina- 
tion began  with  the  United  States, 
England  and  Wales,  France  and 
Germany.  Over  time  it  has  been, 
joined  by  Canada,  Italy,  Spain, 
Switzerland  and  Scandinavia,  along 
with  the  Council  of  Episcopal 
Conferences  of  Europe  and  the 
Commission  of  Bishops  of  the 
European  Union.  The  coordination 
has  led  to  emergency  contributions,  a 
return  of  European  pilgrims,  close 
consultation  among  aid  agencies  and  a 
variety  of  policy  initiatives. 

The  horrors  of  the  sexual  abuse 
scandal  have  overwhelmed  the  good 
work  bishops  do,  but  there  are  count- 
less "good  news"  stories  like  these 
waiting  to  be  told:  about  debt  relief, 
peacemaking  in  Colombia,  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  Balkans.  It  is  good  news 
that  deserves  to  be  told — and  heard. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Malaria 

THERE  IS  ANOTHER  KILLER  DISEASE  besides 
AIDS,  but  it  receives  far  less  attention  in 
die  wealthy  nations  of  the  North — malar- 
ia. Malaria  has  been  almost  completely 
eliminated  in  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries.  It  is  often  included  among  the  so- 
called  neglected  diseases,  neglected  in  the  sense  that 
although  it  is  curable,  adequate  resources  for  preventing 
and  curing  it  remain  in  short  supply,  largely  because  of 
indifference  on  the  part  of  first-world  governments  and 
the  major  pharmaceutical  companies. 

Yet  every  year  malaria  kills  over  one  million  men, 
women  and  children,  most  of  them  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
In  Chad  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  death,  ahead  even  of 
AIDS.  Children  are  the  most  severely  affected.  They  are  at 
special  risk  because  they  have  not  had  time  to  acquire  the 
level  of  partial  immunity  that  can  keep  the  disease  from 
becoming  life-threatening.  As  a  result,  1,000  children, 
mostly  from  poor  rural  areas,  die  of  malaria  every  day. 

Greatly  compounding  the  problems  of  illness  and 
death  caused  by  malaria  is  the  growing  ineffectiveness  of 
the  traditional  medications  that  are  still  used  in  a  number 
of  the  most  seriously  affected  African  nations.  Both 
chloroquine  and  sulfadoxine-pyrmethamine  (commonly 
called  SP)  have  long  been  employed  together  as  the  first 
line  of  treatment.  But  increasing  levels  of  resistance  have 
rendered  both  chloroquine  and  SP  virtually  useless  in 
many  parts  of  Africa. 

Over  the  past  decade,  however,  ACT — an  artemisinin- 
based  combination  therapy — has  emerged  as  a  new  form 
of  treatment  that  has  proven  effective  in  countries  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  epidemics  of  malaria.  Derived  from  the 
sweet  wormwood  plant,  artemisinin  has  served  as  a  medi- 
cation in  China  for  2,000  years.  When  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  anti-malarials  developed  over  the  past  three 
decades,  it  has  proven  successful  in  southeast  Asia.  ACT 
has  been  used  with  impressive  results  in  a  number  of 
African  nations  by  medical  groups  like  the  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  Doctors  Without  Borders.  In  Burundi,  after  a 
five-year  drought  followed  by  heavy  rains  and  unusually 
hot  weather,  the  mosquito  population  proliferated.  Many 
people  fell  ill  when  the  mosquito  carrying  the  especially 
deadly  parasite  Flamiodiwn  falciparum  infected  thousands. 
But  after  the  government  of  Burundi  decided  late  in  2002 
to  adopt  ACT  as  the  first  line  of  treatment,  in  combina- 


tion with  other  anti-malarials,  the  toll  of  illness  and  death 
began  to  drop. 

As  of  now,  however,  only  half  a  dozen  African  coun- 
tries have  actively  promoted  the  switch  from  the  earlier, 
largely  ineffective  therapies  to  the  artemisinin-based  pro- 
tocol. A  primary  reason  for  this  is  the  expense.  While 
chloroquine  costs  only  pennies  per  patient,  ACT  costs  an 
average  of  $1.50  or  more  per  adult  and  40  cents  per  child. 
Small  though  these  sums  may  seem,  for  desperately  poor 
families  they  can  represent  insurmountable  barriers,  unless 
rich  countries  contribute  more  to  funding  organizations 
like  the  Global  Fund  to  Fight  AIDS,  Tuberculosis  and 
Malaria.  Created  in  2001  by  U.N.  Secretary  General  Kofi 
Annan,  the  fund  makes  grants  to  front-line  health 
providers  in  poor  countries  combating  these  three  deadly 
diseases.  But  donations  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  is 
needed.  The  Gates  Foundation,  a  major  donor  in  the  fight 
against  malaria,  has  estimated  that  $2  billion  would  be 
needed  to  control  the  disease. 

But  even  relatively  simple  prevention  methods  could 
reduce  the  infection  rate:  for  example,  the  use  of  insecti- 
cide-treated mosquito  nets.  According  to  Unicef,  however, 
only  1 5  percent  of  children  have  access  to  nets,  and  only  2 
percent  of  these  are  treated  with  insecticides. 
Complicating  prevention  efforts  are  the  civil  wars  that 
periodically  wrack  many  African  nations.  Made  refugees  in 
their  own  countries  by  diese  conflicts,  people  have  no 
choice  but  to  live  a  nomadic  existence,  which  may  entail 
sleeping  outdoors.  Similar  conflicts  make  it  difficult  for  aid 
workers  to  reach  those  in  need  of  anti-malarial  and  other 
lite-saving  medications. 

HUMANITARIAN  HEALTH  ORGANIZATIONS  like  Doctors  Without 

Borders  believe  that  it  is  not  only  cost  considerations  that 
pose  barriers  to  the  wider  use  of  proven,  albeit  more 
expensive,  anti-malarials  like  ACT.  There  has  also  been  a 
lack  of  political  will  on  the  part  of  international  donor 
countries  and  governments  in  malaria-stricken  regions  to 
make  this  potentially  life-saving  switch.  Also  to  blame  is 
the  for-profit  pharmaceutical  industry.  With  malaria  all 
but  eradicated  in  wealthy  countries,  this  industry  is  carry- 
ing on  virtually  no  research  into  treatment.  A  strange  kind 
of  indifference  thus  sets  in  when  it  comes  to  addressing 
this  and  other  neglected  diseases,  like  sleeping  sickness — 
diseases  that  continue  to  claim  needlessly  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions eveiy  year.  Indifference  of  this  kind  lies  at  the  heart 
of  the  lack  of  political  will  that  is  allowing  diseases  like 
malaria  to  ravage  some  of  the  world's  poorest  and  neediest 
populations. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Gregory:  Denying  Communion  Over  Abortion  Is  Last  Resort 


Denying  Communion  to  a  politician  like 
Senator  John  F.  Kerry,  who  supports 
legalized  abortion,  must  be  the  last  resort 
in  a  process  to  persuade  the  politician  to 
uphold  moral  truths  when  voting,  said 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.  "In  the  nature  of  the 
church,  the  imposition  of  sanctions  is 
always  the  final  response,  not  the  first 
response,  nor  the  second  nor  maybe  even 
the  tenth,"  said  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregory  of  Belleville,  111. 

The  bishop  spoke  to  Catholic  News 
Service  in  Rome  on  April  23,  the  day  the 
bishops'  conference  in  Washington 
released  a  statement  he  made  regarding 
Catholics  in  political  life.  The  statement 
came  in  response  to  remarks  made  on 
April  23  by  Cardinal  Francis  Arinze,  pre- 
fect of  the  Congregation  of  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments,  at  a  press 
conference  about  a  new  Vatican  docu- 
ment concerning  abuses  associated  with 
the  liturgy  and  the  Eucharist. 

The  document  reaffirmed  church 
teaching  that  a  Catholic  who  is  in  a  situa- 
tion of  serious  sin  must  go  to  confession 
before  approaching  the  Eucharist. 
Cardinal  Arinze  was  asked  whether  this 
meant  that  Kerry,  the  probable 
Democratic  nominee  for  U.S.  president 
and  a  supporter  of  legalized  abortion, 


should  be  denied  Communion  unless  he 
goes  to  confession  and  repents  of  his  posi- 
tion. 

"The  norm  of  the  church  is  clear," 
Cardinal  Arinze  answered.  "The  church 
exists  in  the  United  States.  There  are  bish- 
ops there;  let  them  interpret  it."  However, 
when  asked  more  generally  if  a  priest 
should  refuse  Communion  to  a  politician 
who  is  "unambiguously  pro-abortion," 
Cardinal  Arinze  said:  "Yes.  If  the  person 
should  not  receive  Communion,  then  he 
should  not  be  given  it." 

Citing  Cardinal  Arinze's  response  to 
the  specific  question  about  Kerry,  Bishop 
Gregory's  statement  said,  "Each  diocesan 
bishop  has  the  right  and  duty  to  address 
such  issues  of  serious  pastoral  concern  as 
he  judges  best  in  his  local  church,  in 
accord  with  pastoral  and  canonical 
norms."  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote,  the 
U.S.  bishops  have  established  a  task  force 
headed  by  Cardinal  Theodore  E. 
McCarrick  of  Washington,  D.C.,  "to  dis- 
cuss issues  with  regard  to  the  participation 
of  Catholics  in  political  life,  including 
reception  of  the  sacraments,  in  the  cases 
of  those  whose  political  advocacy  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  church  teaching." 

In  the  CNS  interview,  Bishop  Gregory 
said  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  the 
hypothetical  question  of  what  he  would 


do  in  the  unlikely  event  that  Kerry 
showed  up  at  a  Mass  he  was  celebrating. 
"One  thing  I  would  do,"  he  said,  "would 
be  to  preach  on  the  integrity  and  sanctity 
of  human  life,  because  it  would  be  a  great 
opportunity  to  proclaim  clearly  and  in  a 
public  way  what  the  church  teaches." 

Bishop  Gregory  said  the  U.S.  bishops' 
task  force  studying  the  question  of 
Catholics  in  political  life  would  try  "to 
offer  some  options  and  perspective  to 
bishops  so  that  we  can  respond  with  a 
certain  degree  of  unanimity."  However, 
he  said,  individual  bishops  still  will  need 
to  determine  how  to  handle  particular 
cases  in  their  own  dioceses. 

In  a  separate  interview,  Cardinal 
McCarrick  said  that  while  church  law 
foresees  situations  in  which  Communion 
should  be  denied,  interpreting  the  law  is 
a  delicate  question.  "I  think  the  canons 
[of  church  law]  remind  us  that  we  have  to 
tell  our  people  that  if  they  are  not  in 
communion  with  the  church,  they  should 
not  go  and  receive  Communion.  But  that 
doesn't  say  to  us  that  we  should  deny 
them  Communion  when  they  come,"  he 
said.  "I  would  be  very  uncomfortable  to 
have  a  confrontation  at  the  altar,  because 
it  implies  that  I  know  precisely  what's  in 
a  man's  heart  or  in  a  woman's  heart,  and 
I'm  not  always  sure,"  he  said. 
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European  Bishops  Slow  to 
Deny  Communion 

Several  European  bishops  interviewed  by 
Catholic  New  s  Sendee  said  they  would  be 
very  hesitant  to  announce  publicly  that  a 
Catholic  politician  could  not  receive  the 
Eucharist  because  of  a  political  stand, 
even  one  in  favor  of  legalized  abortion. 
They  cited  a  number  of  reasons,  includ- 
ing a  reluctance  to  "stigmatize"  individual 


Catholics  and  a  reluctance  to  use  the 
Eucharist  as  a  sanction  for  a  political  posi- 
tion. European  bishops  and  a  pro-life 
activist  said  that  while  some  Catholic 
politicians  on  the  continent  have  support- 
ed legislation  opposed  by  the  church,  they 
could  not  recall  an  instance  in  which  a 
politician  had  been  denied  Communion. 

Bishops  in  Great  Britain  would  "abso- 
lutely not"  take  the  route  of  announcing  a 
ban  on  Communion  for  politicians  voting 


contrary  to  church  teaching,  said 
Archbishop  Peter  Smith  of  Cardiff, 
Wales,  chairman  of  the  bishops' 
Department  of  Christian  Responsibility 
and  Citizenship.  "Bishops  have  to  be  very 
careful  about  making  public  statements 
about  an  individual,"  Archbishop  Smith 
said.  "We  do  not  believe  it  is  our  task  to 
tell  M.P.'s  how  to  vote,  although  we  hope 
and  expect  that  they  would  bring  their 
faith  to  bear  on  the  political  decisions 
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ANTI-ABORTION  DEMONSTRATORS  IN  WASHINGTON.  Anti-abortion  demonstrators  react  to  partic- 
ipants in  the  March  for  Women's  Lives  as  it  makes  its  way  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  25.  Protestors  lined  the  street  as  thousands  of  supporters  of  legal 
abortion  walked  from  the  White  House  toward  the  Capitol.  (CNS  photo  by  Paul  Haring) 


they  are  asked  to  make,"  he  said.  Even 
when  a  politician  supports  something  as 
clearly  immoral  as  abortion,  the  archbish- 
op said,  "I  am  not  sure  denying  the 
Eucharist  is  the  right  way  to  go.  You  do 
not  know  why  they  voted  the  way  they 
voted." 

Bishop  Vincenzo  Paglia  of  Terni, 
Narni  and  Amelia  in  Italy  said,  "The  situ- 
ations in  the  United  States  and  in  Italy  are 
so  different;  people  here  would  not 
understand  a  bishop  doing  such  a  thing." 
Bishop  Paglia  said  the  most  effective  way 
for  a  bishop  or  priest  to  help  a  politician 
enact  policies  in  accordance  with  church 
teaching  is  through  a  personal  relation- 
ship in  which  issues  can  be  explained  and 
even  debated. 

But  when  the  politician  enters 
Parliament,  he  said,  matters  get  more 
complicated.  "Faith  is  one  thing.  Legi- 
slation is  another,"  he  said.  In  drafting 
and  passing  laws,  he  said,  success  usually 
means  compromise  and  often  means 
accepting  a  "lesser  evil,"  trying  to  restrict 
practices  the  church  considers  immoral 
rather  than  refusing  to  participate  and  los- 
ing all  influence.  Announcing  that  a 
politician  cannot  receive  Communion  "is 
a  pastoral  choice  that  I  would  not  make," 
he  said.  "Maybe  if  a  Catholic  politician 
actually  promoted  abortion  or  divorce,  I 
would  tell  him  not  to  come  to  Com- 
munion, but  I  would  tell  him  only  in  pri- 
vate and  only  after  speaking  with  him  per- 
sonally," the  bishop  said. 

Carlo  Casini,  president  of  Italy's  Pro- 
Life  Movement,  said  that  when  abortion 
was  legalized  by  the  Italian  Parliament  in 
1978  "unfortunately,  there  were  Cath- 
olics, known  as  Catholics,  who  said  they 
were  against  abortion,  but  that  a  law  reg- 
ulating abortion  was  necessary."  He  said 
Pope  Paul  VI  and  the  Italian  bishops 
expressed  their  disappointinent  with  the 
politicians  and  the  vote,  but  made  no 
move  against  individuals. 

"The  bishops  must  enlighten  the  faith- 
ful clearly  and  strongly,  but  making  a 
drastic  pastoral  decision  [like  denying 
Communion],  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
do  that,"  Casini  said.  "Should  abortion  be 
the  decisive  and  exclusive  value?"  Casini 
asked.  Stopping  abortion  should  be  a  pri- 
ority for  Catholics,  he  said,  but  the  death 
penalty,  war  and  other  attacks  on  human 
life  also  are  important  issues,  and  Catholic 
voters  must  make  their  own  decisions. 


On  the  other  hand,  Cardinal  Adrianus 
Simonis  of  Utrecht,  Holland,  said:  "If  a 
politician  says  he  supports  the  right  to 
abortions,  he  isn't  a  good  Catholic...  But 
I'm  lucky  enough  never  to  have  faced  a 
concrete  situation  in  which  I  was  embar- 
rassed by  having  to  refuse  Communion." 
Bishop  Tadeusz  Pieronek,  rector  of  the 
Theological  Academy  in  Krakow,  Poland, 
said:  "If  politicians  say  they  are  personally 
against  abortion,  but  don't  wish  to  impose 
their  convictions  on  others,  they  are  right. 
However,  if  they  declare  themselves 
Catholic  but  disregard  church  rules  by 
saying  they  favor  abortion,  the  bishops  are 
entitled  to  criticize  and  impose  sanctions 
on  them,"  he  said,  "hi  such  cases,  the 
withdrawal  of  the  right  to  holy 
Communion  can  be  used  to  show  a  per- 
son is  not  fully  within  the  community  of 
the  church,"  said  the  bishop,  who  had 
served  as  secretary  general  of  the  Polish 
bishops'  conference. 


Document  Lists  28  Grave 
Abuses  Against  Eucharist 

In  an  instruction  warning  against  a  wide 
range  of  abuses  against  the  Eucharist,  the 
Vatican  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments  singled  out 
28  "grave  matters"  that  put  "at  risk  the 
validity  and  dignity  of  the  most  holy 
Eucharist."  The  6 5 -page  instruction, 
titled  Redeviptionis  Sacramentum  [The 
Sacrament  of  Redemption\  was  approved 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  and  released  on 
April  23.  The  instruction's  concerns 


range  from  avoiding  such  crimes  as  blas- 
phemous desecration  of  the  Eucharist  to 
assuring  that  the  liturgical  roles  of  priests 
and  laity  are  kept  clearly  distinct  and  that 
priests  wear  the  proper  vestments  when 
celebrating  Mass.  The  abuses  con- 
demned as  especially  serious  range  from 
using  forbidden  materials  for  eucharistic 
bread  or  wine  to  the  celebration  of  Mass 
by  laicized  priests,  from  changing  the 
officially  approved  words  of  the  eucharis- 
tic prayers  to  celebrating  Mass  in  a  non- 
Christian  temple  or  shrine.  [For  a  com- 
plete list  of  abuses,  see  this  item  at 
americamagagazine.org.] 


News  Briefs 

•  A  poll  of  1,209  Americans  conducted  by 
Zogby  International  on  April  15-17  found 
that  56  percent  of  respondents  said  that 
abortion  should  never  be  legal  or  be  legal 
only  when  the  mother's  life  is  in  danger 
or  in  cases  of  rape  and  incest.  Forty- two 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  abortion 
should  be  legal  for  any  reason. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  nominated  Salesian 
Sister  Enrica  Rosanna,  65,  to  the  third 
highest  post  at  the  Congregation  for 
Institutes  of  Consecrated  Life  and 
Societies  of  Apostolic  Life.  As  under  sec- 
retary, she  will  be  the  highest  ranking 
woman  in  the  Vatican. 

•  Mary  McGrory,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning journalist  who  wrote  the  column 
Washington  Front  for  America  from 
1958  to  1973,  died  on  April  23  at  age  85. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Of  Other  Things 


Liturgical  Differences 

6  Are  we  poised  for  another  era 
of  warfare?' 


ONCE  AGAIN,  the  church  is 
entering  a  critical  period  of 
renewal  and  reform  of  litur- 
gical language  and  practice. 
In  March  2003,  the  transla- 
tion and  application  for  the  United  States 
of  the  2001  edition  of  the  General 
Instruction  of  the  Rowan  Missal  was 
approved  by  the  Holy  See,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  same  edition  of  the  Roman 
Missal  approved  for  use  in  the  dioceses  of 
the  United  States  is  expected  shortly- 
Most  Catholics  who  are  now  mid- 
dle-aged typically  embraced  the  liturgi- 
cal changes  that  followed  the  Second 
Vatican  Council — vernacular  language, 
new  musical  idioms,  presiders  facing  the 
assembly,  the  simplification  and  relative 
informality  of  the  rubrics,  the  variety  of 
lay  liturgical  ministries  and  on  and  on.  It 
was  a  joyous  revolution,  running  along- 
side a  number  of  other  revolutions  of 
culture  and  consciousness  occurring 
during  those  turbulent  years.  Our  elders 
at  the  time  typically  found  this  a  painful 
period  in  which  the  precious  and  com- 
fortable worship  habits  of  a  lifetime 
were  swept  away  in  favor  of  what 
appeared  to  be  consummate  novelty. 
Now  we  find  in  our  midst — sometimes 
to  the  chagrin  of  us  middle-aged  peo- 
ple— a  new  generation  that  appears  to 
long  for  the  return  of  sublimity,  tran- 
scendence, the  utter  uniqueness  of  word 
ction  and  the  uniformity  that  char- 
zed  Catholic  liturgy  before  the 

i 

t  remember  the  "liturgy  wars" 
of  the  I960's  and  early  70's?  For 
every  pasu  parish  congregation  that 
readily  adopted  the  changes — some- 
times going  beyond  what  was  autho- 
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rized  or  intended — there  was  another 
that  stubbornly  refused  to  change  or 
begrudgingly  dragged  its  feet.  Today  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  parishes  that 
maintain  two  or  more  distinct  worship 
communities  with  differing  liturgical 
styles.  One  of  the  things  that  just  about 
everybody  agrees  on — and  almost 
nobody  likes — is  that  the  Second 
Vatican  Council's  liturgical  renewal  led 
to  a  great  deal  of  variance. 

These  "wars"  produced  many 
"refugees,"  Catholics  who  wander  from 
one  parish  to  another  in  search  of  a 
liturgical  style  with  which  they  feel 
comfortable.  Once  settled,  they  often 
invest  themselves  personally  in  that  par- 
ticular liturgical  practice  and  strongly 
resist  efforts  to  change  it — especially  if 
the  change  seems  to  be  toward  that  from 
which  they  had  fled.  This  liturgical  con- 
sumerism can  and  does  turn  into  a  sort 
of  unintended  Congregationalism. 
Today  many  parish  congregations  base 
their  parochial  identity  not  so  much  on 
neighborhood  or  ethnicity,  but  on  litur- 
gical style  and  practice. 

Are  we  now  poised  to  begin  another 
era  of  liturgical  warfare?  The  liturgical 
changes  being  contemplated  today  are 
nowhere  near  as  drastic  as  those  that 
began  in  1965.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
climate  for  division  and  dissension  in  the 
church  is  clearly  more  intense  today 
than  35  years  ago.  Some  of  the  changes 
will  surely  be  painful  for  many  commu- 
nities. They  affect  biblical  and  liturgical 
language  that  uses  (putatively)  male 
nouns  and  pronouns  where  the  intent  is 
inclusive,  the  role  of  lay  persons  in  the 
Communion  rite,  posture  during  the 
eucharistic  prayer  and  the  "suppression" 
of  the  third  form  of  the  Rite  of  Penance. 
Over  the  years,  many  parish  communi- 
ties have  made  serious  investments  in 
liturgical  language  and  rubrics  that  are 


now  being  more  assertively  discouraged. 
Reversal  will  not  be  easy. 

What  have  we  learned  from  the  last 
35  years  that  might  help  us  avoid  some 
unnecessary  pain  during  this  liturgical 
renewal?  I  would  suggest  the  following: 

Patience.  If  we  have  learned  any- 
thing, it  is  that  individuals  become  very 
attached  to  their  habits  of  prayer.  This  is 
even  more  true  of  communities. 
Precipitous  or  rapid  change  is  guaran- 
teed to  result  in  conflict,  resistance  and 
resentment,  no  matter  how  worthy  or 
liturgically  correct  it  may  be. 

Consultation.  The  current  crisis  over 
the  hierarchy's  handling  of  cases  of  sex- 
ual abuse  of  minors  by  priests  has  laid 
open  what  appears  to  be  a  more  gener- 
al wound  in  the  relationship  between 
hierarchy  and  laity.  Increasingly,  the 
laity's  perception  is  that  the  hierarchy 
has  little  or  no  regard  for  their  inter- 
ests, wisdom,  experience  or  even  well- 
being  in  making  decisions  affecting 
their  lives  in  the  church.  Will  this  be  a 
further  exacerbation?  Or  can  bishops 
and  pastors  systematically  involve  the 
laity  in  deciding  just  how  to  implement 
the  universal  norms  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances? 

Preparation.  Probably  the  greatest 
failure  of  the  former  wave  of  liturgical 
change  was  the  failure  to  prepare  people 
for  the  changes,  starting  with  the  clergy. 
Priests,  people  and  even  professional 
liturgists  will  need  to  understand  clearly 
the  reasons  behind  mandated  changes. 
They  will  need  convincing  reasons  why 
they  should  change  at  all.  In  addition, 
they  will  need  time,  repeated  instruction 
and  gentle  persuasion  before  the 
changes  can  be  implemented  gracefully. 

Tolerance  for  diversity.  Certainly,  uni- 
formity of  liturgical  practice  is  a  high 
value.  It  expresses  and  deepens  the  unity 
of  faith  of  the  universal  church.  But  uni- 
formity is  a  means  to  unity  and  not  an 
end  in  itself.  Too  great  an  insistence  on 
uniformity  may  well  have  the  opposite 
effect,  causing  the  church  to  be  more 
divided  rather  than  more  unified. 

It  has  often  been  said,  "Those  who 
ignore  history  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it."  Will  this  be  said  again  about 
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Celebrating 
'Good  Liturgy' 

The  concluding  article  of  the  Lent-Easter  series 


BY  NATHAN  D.  MITCHELL 


What  MAKES  "GOOD  liturgy"?  That  is  the  question  with  which  a 
squad  of  talented  Catholic  liturgists  have  been  wrestling  in  the 
pages  of  America  over  the  past  nine  weeks.  Beginning  with  the 
most  basic  liturgical  minister  of  all — the  assembly — these  men 
and  women  have  probed  the  arts  of  presiding  and  preaching;  the 
roles  of  deacons,  lectors,  eucharistic  ministers,  music  ministers  and  parish  liturgy  com- 
mittees; and  finally,  hospitality,  "everyone's  ministry."  Several  themes  have  surfaced  in 
these  thoughtful  essays:  the  ritual  readiness  of  the  assembly,  the  need  for  care  and  com- 
petence in  celebration,  the  twin  tables  of  word  and  sacrament,  communal  sung  prayer 
as  a  worshipful  response  to  God,  the  essential  link  between  liturgy  and  social  justice, 
Communion  as  koinonia,  a  holy  living  together  in  faith,  through  Christ  and  the  Spirit — 
and  finally,  the  joyful  enthusiasm  that  erupts  when  humble  service  unites  presider  and 
I  participants. 

< 

s  Starting  From  Experience 

>  My  task  is  to  revisit  this  question  a  final  time:  What  makes  good  liturgy?  In  seeking 
%  an  answer,  surely  experience  is  the  best  place  to  begin.  So  let  me  start  with  two 


NATHAN  D.  MITCHELL  is  associate  director  for  research  at  the  Center  for  Pastoral  Liturgy 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  [Editor's  note:  The  articles  that  have 
appeared  in  the  series  "Good  Liturgy"  will  be  published  as  a  book  by  Loyola  Press  in  2005. 
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sleeves  of  his  alb  and  began  slathering  consecrated  oil 
over  the  surface  of  the  red-oak  altar,  the  assembly's  inter- 
est quickened.  Then,  from  each  direction,  small  groups 
of  parishioners  advanced  toward  the  altar  dancing  a 
solemn  saraband.  Their  arms  were  outstretched,  holding 
censers,  lights  and  freshly  laundered  linens  for  wiping 


drying  the  wood  of  the  altar/cross/body  of  Christ, 
•lowly  the  space  became  suffused  with  smoke,  a  pre- 
to  the  fires  the  bishop  would  soon  set  on  the  altar  as 
of  the  dedication  ritual.  One  could  not  help  imagin- 
the  spice-bearing  women  approaching  Jesus'  tomb 
the  first  day  of  the  week" — or  even  the  recent  photos 
1  the  Hubble  telescope  that  show  swirling  galaxies, 
nurseries  and  spirals  of  incandescent  gas  glowing  in 
first  moments  of  creation.  The  liturgy  lasted  for 
s,  but  time  flew.  I  overheard  one  parishioner  say  as 
eft  church,  "That  was  the  shortest  three  hours  I  ever 


,ed  by  their  bishop,  the  baptized  body  of  Christ  that 
ts  at  St.  Mark's  had  baptized  their  new  worship  space, 
it  "good  liturgy?"  You  bet.  Careful  planning,  loving 
ition  to  ritual  detail,  enthusiastic  singing  and  partici- 
m  by  everyone  made  the  celebration  memorable.  It 
a  superb  example  of  what  happens  when  parishes  take 
eart  the  principles  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council's 
nstitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy"  (Nos.  14,  22-40, 
and  when  they  let  the  speech,  song,  silence  and  sym- 
of  a  renewed  rite  speak  with  fullness  and  authority.  (It 
ed  that  the  pastor,  Father  Jim  Healy,  and  his  staff  had 
ided  good  liturgical  catechesis  for  the  parish  prior  to 
■elebration.) 

Ay  second  example  comes  from  a  few  summers  back, 

i  I  was  a  guest  at  St.  Augustine's  parish  in  Louisville, 
an  inner-city  community,  historically  African- 

rican,  whose  roots  stretch  back  to  the  19th  century, 
people,  presider,  ministers  and  musicians  had 

>ubtedly  planned  the  liturgy  for  this  Sunday  in 
Ordinary  Time,  but  what  impressed  me  was  that  all  the 
worshipers  knew  "in  their  bones"  how  to  do  the  liturgical 
act — how  to  do  it  from  memory,  with  dignity  and  grace, 
naturally,  unhurriedly,  welcoming  the  stranger  in  their 
midst.  Though  everyone  participated  vigorously,  no  one 
(except  me)  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  hymnals, 
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%  an  answer,  surely  experience  is  the  best  place  to  begin.  So  let  me  start  with  two 
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extraordinary  examples — one  recent,  the  other  from  a  few 
years  back. 

This  year  on  the  Second  Sunday  of  Lent,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  joining  the  parish  community  of  St.  Mark's,  in 
Independence,  Mo.,  as  it  celebrated  the  dedication  of  a 
new  church.  Located  in  a  rapidly  growing  suburb  of 
Kansas  City,  the  parish  had  literally  outgrown  its  worship 
space.  Thanks  to  lively  collaboration  between  pastor  and 
parishioners,  a  sound  planning  program  had  been  put  in 
place,  artists  and  architects  hired  and  ground  broken. 
Today  a  once  muddy  field  has  become  the  site  of  a  mag- 
nificent, Romanesque-style,  cruciform  structure  that,  in 
spite  of  its  traditional  form,  allows  the  assembly  to  gather 
in  a  semicircle  around  the  altar.  Sightlines  are  unob- 
structed, all  lighting  is  indirect  (no  "hanging  jungle"  of 
cords  and  lamp  fixtures),  the  floor  slopes  gently  toward 
altar  and  ambo,  and  worshipers  with  disabilities  are  fully 
accommodated. 

The  dedication  liturgy  was  celebrated  on  a  sunny 
Sunday  as  a  late  Midwestern  winter  was  struggling  into 
spring,  breeding  hope  out  of  thawing  soil.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand worshipers  packed  the  church  for  a  rarely  per- 
formed rite  that  consists  chiefly  in  the  solemn  baptism  of 
the  building,  with  water  flung  in  every  direction  and 
crosses  traced  with  chrism  on  its  walls.  As  the  long  litur- 
gy unfolded,  it  was  clear  that  the  parishioners  and  Bishop 
Raymond  Boland  of  Kansas  City-St.  Joseph  loved  what 
they  were  doing  together.  People  sang  robustly  in  sever- 
al languages,  supported  by  adult  and  children's  choirs  and 
accompanied  by  handbells,  organ,  piano,  guitars  and  per- 
cussion. As  the  bishop  doffed  his  chasuble,  rolled  up  the 
sleeves  of  his  alb  and  began  slathering  consecrated  oil 
over  the  surface  of  the  red-oak  altar,  the  assembly's  inter- 
est quickened.  Then,  from  each  direction,  small  groups 
of  parishioners  advanced  toward  the  altar  dancing  a 
solemn  saraband.  Their  arms  were  outstretched,  holding 
censers,  lights  and  freshly  laundered  linens  for  wiping 


and  drying  the  wood  of  the  altar/cross/body  of  Christ. 

Slowly  the  space  became  suffused  with  smoke,  a  pre- 
lude to  the  fires  the  bishop  would  soon  set  on  the  altar  as 
part  of  the  dedication  ritual.  One  could  not  help  imagin- 
ing the  spice-bearing  women  approaching  Jesus'  tomb 
"on  the  first  day  of  the  week" — or  even  the  recent  photos 
from  the  Hubble  telescope  that  show  swirling  galaxies, 
star  nurseries  and  spirals  of  incandescent  gas  glowing  in 
the  first  moments  of  creation.  The  liturgy  lasted  for 
hours,  but  time  flew.  I  overheard  one  parishioner  say  as 
she  left  church,  "That  was  the  shortest  three  hours  I  ever 
spent!" 

Led  by  their  bishop,  the  baptized  body  of  Christ  that 
meets  at  St.  Mark's  had  baptized  their  new  worship  space. 
Was  it  "good  liturgy?"  You  bet.  Careful  planning,  loving 
attention  to  ritual  detail,  enthusiastic  singing  and  partici- 
pation by  everyone  made  the  celebration  memorable.  It 
was  a  superb  example  of  what  happens  when  parishes  take 
to  heart  the  principles  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council's 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy"  (Nos.  14,  22-40, 
48),  and  when  they  let  the  speech,  song,  silence  and  sym- 
bols of  a  renewed  rite  speak  with  fullness  and  authority.  (It 
helped  that  the  pastor,  Father  Jim  Healy,  and  his  staff  had 
provided  good  liturgical  catechesis  for  the  parish  prior  to 
the  celebration.) 

My  second  example  comes  from  a  few  summers  back, 
when  I  was  a  guest  at  St.  Augustine's  parish  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  an  inner-city  community,  historically  African- 
American,  whose  roots  stretch  back  to  the  19th  century. 
The  people,  presider,  ministers  and  musicians  had 
undoubtedly  planned  the  liturgy  for  this  Sunday  in 
Ordinary  Time,  but  what  impressed  me  was  that  all  the 
worshipers  knew  "in  their  bones"  how  to  do  the  liturgical 
act — how  to  do  it  from  memory,  with  dignity  and  grace, 
naturally,  unhurriedly,  welcoming  the  stranger  in  their 
midst.  Though  everyone  participated  vigorously,  no  one 
(except  me)  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  hymnals, 
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missalettes  or  other  "worship  aids."  It  amazed  me  that 
almost  the  entire  Mass,  from  entrance  rite  to  dismissal, 
was  sung.  The  homily  was  punctuated  by  acclamation  and 
chanted  exchanges  between  presider  and  people.  Three 
different  choirs  (children,  teenagers,  adults)  supported  the 
congregation's  singing,  much  of  it  rhythmically  and 
melodically  complex,  yet  quite  singable. 

There  was  literally  standing  room  only  in  the  cramped 
upstairs  room  where  the  people  of  St.  Augustine's  cele- 
brate the  Eucharist  (the  frame  church's  lower  level  is  used 
for  the  dinners  that  typically  follow  Sunday  liturgy).  Yet 
hospitable  accommodations  were  made.  In  one  area 
toward  the  rear  of  the  room  sat  some  people  to  whom 
everyone  seemed  to  defer  as  community  elders,  most  of 
them  women  advanced  in  age.  I  was  reminded  of  a  similar 
group  at  a  parish  in  the  diocese  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  where 
each  lady  elder  was  invariably  addressed  by  the  respectful 
title  "Mama."  One  of  them,  Mama  Camille,  had  quite  a 
reputation  for  wit.  Stopping  to  chat  with  her  one  Sunday 
morning,  a  parishioner  asked,  "How're  you  doin'  today, 
Mama  Camille?"  Mama  pondered  a  moment  before  reply- 
ing, "I'm  somewhere  between  'Thank  you,  Jesus'  and 
'Lord,  have  mercy!'" 

Respect  for  each  person's  gift  and  ministry,  generous 
hospitality,  honoring  the  community's  elders — all  were 
palpable  as  St.  Augustine's  parishioners  celebrated  their 


liturgy.  It  was  definitely  their  liturgy;  yet  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  unmistakably  the  Roman  rite,  shaped,  as  Vatican  II 
recommends,  to  embrace  the  distinctive  culture  of  that 
community  (S.C.,  No.  37-38).  Our  Mass  had  begun  at  10 
a.m.  By  midafternoon,  people  were  still  chatting  over  din- 
ner in  the  church  basement,  and  a  small  army  of  volun- 
teers had  gathered  in  the  rectory  to  make  soup  and  sand- 
wiches. (St.  Augustine's  kitchen  is  well  known  to  the  poor 
and  homeless  of  the  neighborhood.) 

Was  this  "good  liturgy?"  You  bet.  I  have  often  thought 
that  if  Blessed  Pope  John  XXIII  could  somehow  be  pre- 
sent, incognito,  to  celebrate  with  communities  like  St. 
Mark's  and  St.  Augustine's,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  he  would 
come  away  glowing,  happy  with  his  legacy,  his  heart 
singing  "a  song  of  the  brightness  of  water"  (the  title  of  one 
of  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  poems).  He  would,  I  think,  recog- 
nize the  Roman  rite,  adapted,  as  the  liturgy  constitution 
insists,  to  the  "qualities  and  talents"  of  diverse  peoples 
(No.  37).  He  would  acknowledge  their  differences  and 
welcome  them.  He  would  embrace  their  music  with 
enthusiasm.  1  1c  would  grasp  how  much  the  liturgy  means 
to  these  people,  how  precious  a  gift  it  is,  how  deeply  it 
supports  their  common  life.  He  would  see  what  a  legacy  of 
worthy  celebration  they  hope  to  leave  their  children.  He 
would  see  the  body  of  Christ  stretching  out  its  hands  to 
those  who  have  been  shut  up  and  shut  out.  And  he  would 
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be  reminded  that  in  the  midst  of  that  meal  the  night  before 
he  died,  Jesus  was  the  one  kneeling,  with  a  bowl  of  dirty 
water  in  his  hands. 

What  Makes  Liturgy  'Good  ? 

Comparing  these  experiences  to  the  series  of  essays  in 
America,  I  find  a  set  of  common  characteristics.  I  suggest, 
therefore,  that  good  liturgy  results  when: 

•  Vigorous  popular  participation  is  encouraged  and 
enhanced  by  presiders  whose  style  is  "strong,  loving  and 
wise,"  rather  than  tentative,  domineering  or  disengaged. 

•  Worshipers  can  see,  hear  and  join  in  the  liturgical 
action,  since  at  Mass  the  people  not  only  offer  the  sacrifice 
through  the  priests  hands;  they  offer  it  together  with  him, 
and  include  themselves  in  the  offering; 

•  A  rich  diversity  of  ministers  do  all  and  only  those 
tasks  that  belong  to  them  (this  applies  to  presiders  as  well). 

•  Both  the  "vertical"  and  "horizontal"  axes  of  Christian 
worship  are  respected — that  is,  the  assembly's  focus  deep- 
ens its  prayer  while  heightening  its  reverence  for  everyone 
in  the  assembly,  especially  the  least  and  littlest. 

•  Reverence  means  not  simply  a  way  of  behaving  at 
Mass,  but  an  attitude  toward  other  people;  the  opposite  of 
reverence  is  arrogance  and  a  refusal  to  greet  with  awe 
those  persons  and  things  that  are  higher  than  oneself. 

•  Ritual  spaces  provide  sufficient  breathing  room  for 


participants.  For  Christian  liturgy,  despite  its  occasional 
wordiness,  shares  something  vital  in  common  with  silence: 
both  are  open  spaces  where  God  can  address  us  in  the  first 
person. 

•  Preachers  are  poets,  not  exegetes,  pundits  or  come- 
dians. For  the  preacher's  task  is  to  let  the  word  speak 
through  the  mercy  of  the  body,  to  find  the  memorable 
image  that  enables  the  assembly  to  name  the  grace  that 
suffuses  both  world  and  worship. 

•  The  ritual  readiness  of  participants  is  made  possible 
by  rites  that  are  so  sturdy,  stable  and  familiar  that,  far  from 
inspiring  complacency,  they  challenge  a  community  to 
embrace  the  tough  work  of  conversion. 

•  The  sacramental  celebration  comforts  the  uncom- 
fortable and  discomfits  the  comfortable. 

•  The  community  eschews  self-righteous  rubricism, 
yet  avoids  the  temptation  to  make  the  rite  up  as  it  goes 
along,  a  strategy  that  inevitably  impedes  participation, 
because  people  do  not  know  what  will  happen  next. 

•  The  community's  diversity  (cultural,  racial,  linguis- 
tic, generational,  etc.)  is  joyfully  acknowledged  rather  than 
painfully  sidestepped  or  ignored. 

•  Ritual  spaces  are  so  situated  in  neighborhoods  that 
their  symbolic  presence  as  the  house  of  God's  holy  people 
is  obvious,  that  they  can  accommodate  the  movement  of 
people  during  the  liturgy  (e.g.,  at  Communion),  and  that 
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the  essential  relation  between  liturgy 
and  justice,  ethics  and  Eucharist  is 
clear. 

•  Christians  remember  that  the  Eu- 
charist commits  us  to  the  poor,  and  that 
we  cannot  truly  receive  Christ's  body 
and  blood  unless  we  come  to  recognize 
Christ  in  the  poorest  among  us. 

Always  in  Paradise 

My  list  is  not  complete,  nor  will  its 
content  surprise  anyone  who  has  been 
working  in  the  field  of  pastoral  liturgy 
in  the  past  40  years.  It  concludes  with 
a  reminder  that  what  Pope  John  Paul 
II  has  called  "the  option  for  the  poor" 
is  actually  a  eucharistic  obligation  for 
Christians.  As  St.  John  Chrysostom 
once  warned  us,  it  does  us  no  good  to 
adorn  and  adore  Christ's  body  in 
church  if  we  fail  to  recognize  Christ's 
body  when  it  stands  outside,  hungry 
and  neglected.  Liturgy  is  the  language 
the  Catholic  community  speaks  when 
it  is  at  home,  and  it  is  most  at  home 
when  it  is  worshiping  God  and  serving 
the  poor. 

When  asked  one  time  whether  the 
poet  William  Blake  was  at  home,  his 
wife  Catherine  replied,  "I  see  very  lit- 
tle of  Mr.  Blake;  you  see,  he  is  always 
in  paradise."  At  home,  we  Catholics 
speak  paradise  while  holding  a  bowl  of 
dirty  water  in  our  hands.  We  come  to 
the  liturgy  not  to  see  our  own  desires 
made  lucid,  but  to  see  a  reflection  of 
ecstasy  at  its  most  difficult — in  the 
cross  that  speaks,  always  calling  us  to 
service,  faith  and  repentance.  0 
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Why  Go  to  Mass? 


BY  JOHN  F.  BALD O VIN 


NOT  EVERY  MASS  IS  GOING 
to  be  a  great  and  deeply  moving- 
experience,  not  for  the  vast  majority  of  us  any- 
way. But  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  sim- 
ple fidelity  to  our  worship.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  says  in  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  that  the  person  who  is  experiencing 
some  desolation  (dryness,  "downness")  in  prayer  can  be 
helped  by  remembering  times  of  consolation  in  the  past.  I 
think  that  is  true  not  only  of  individual  prayer  but  of  com- 

JOHN  F.  BALDOVIN,  S.J.,  is  professor  of  historical  and  liturgical 
theology  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  This  essay  is  an  excerpt  from  the  author's  new  book 
Bread  of  Life,  Cup  of  Salvation  (Sheed  &  Ward). 


munai,  liturgical  prayer  as  well.  In 
any  case,  the  Mass  may  not  always  be  a 
deeply  emotional  experience,  but  it  is  always  an  experience 
of  the  Lord  giving  himself  to  us  in  his  word  and  his  sacra- 
mental presence  and  calling  forth  our  self-giving  in  return. 

Why  bother?  Why  bother  going  to  Mass  at  all  when  we 
can  worship  God  anywhere? 

1.  Participation  in  the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  most 
important  reason  for  participating  in  the  Eucharist  is  that 
God  has  invited  us  to  share  in  the  experience  of  the  world's 
salvation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord  every 
time  we  celebrate.  We  are  invited  to  participate  in  God's 
redeeming  act  each  time  we  participate  in  the  Eucharist  and 
thereby  commit  ourselves  to  working  for  God's  reign. 
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2.  Experiencing  the  glory  of  God.  St.  Irenaeus,  a  second- 
century  Christian  theologian  and  martyr,  wrote  that  the 
glory  of  God  is  the  human  being  fully  alive,  and  that  the 
human  being  fully  alive  is  the  one  who  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  Mass  is  where  we  experience  sacramentally  our  destiny 
as  members  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ.  This  is 
what  God  wants  the  world  to  look  like:  human  beings  who 
give  of  themselves  to  others  in  faith,  hope 

and  love. 

3.  Discipline  of  faith.  A  third  reason  to 
bother  is  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  wor- 
shiping and  glorifying  God.  Human  beings 
ordinarily  develop  by  forming  habits,  some 
good  and  some  bad.  These  are  patterns  that 
shape  our  lives.  The  discipline  of  worshiping 
God  helps  us  to  grow  into  being  habitual 
"adorers  of  God,"  even  when  we  do  not  feel 
like  it. 

4.  Hearing  the  Scriptures  communally.  The 
Bible  is  die  word  of  God,  but  let's  face  it,  indi- 
vidualistic and  idiosyncratic  readings  of  the 

Bible  have  led  to  some  pretty  wacky  and  even  destructive 
interpretations.  We  need  to  experience  the  Scriptures  both 
alone  and  in  community.  This  is  what  Christians  mean  by  tra- 
dition: the  way  we  have  learned  throughout  history  as  a 
church  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  together.  Hearing  the 


We  are 
invited  to 
participate 
in  God's 
redeeming 
act. 


Scriptures  in  community  is  a  way  of  deepening  as  well  as  safe- 
guarding our  experience  of  God's  communication  with  us. 

5.  Developing  the  moral  life.  If  the  basic  structure  of  the 
Eucharist  is  taking,  blessing,  breaking  and  giving  in  imitation 
of  the  Lord's  passion,  death  and  resurrection,  then  the  habit 
of  weekly  (or  even  more  frequent)  celebration  of  die  Mass 
ought  to  help  us  in  our  development  as  moral  human  beings. 

If  we  celebrate  faithfully,  we  ought  to  be  con- 
forming more  and  more,  as  individuals  and  as 
a  community,  to  the  image  of  generosity  and 
love  of  the  one  into  whom  we  were  baptized. 
The  final  test  of  whether  the  Mass  "works"  is: 
"By  their  fruits  shall  you  know  them." 

6.  Companionship  with  Christ.  If  I  believe 
that  Christ  is  the  savior  of  the  world,  God 
incarnate,  who  has  given  his  very  self  for 
me,  then  I  want  to  share  in  the  most  inti- 
mate experience  of  self-giving — holy 
Communion — and  I  also  want  to  recognize 
him  in  the  brothers  and  sisters  with  whom  I 
am  sharing  the  act  of  self-giving.  We  have  a 
vital  human  need  for  both  food  and  meaning.  The  word 
"companionship"  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cum  (with)  and 
panis  (bread).  We  find  companionship  in  sharing  food  with 
others.  There  is  no  companionship  without  sharing  what 
our  bodies  need.  There  is  no  companionship  with  Christ 
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except  by  sharing  in  his  body — sacrament  and  church. 

7.  Focusing  my  needs.  From  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity,  men  and  women  have  brought  their  deepest 
needs  and  desires  to  the  table  of  the  Lord,  confident  that 
they  can  be  joined  to  Christ's  great  act  of  intercession  before 
the  Father  (Heb  7:25,  10:1-22).  This  is  why  we  pray  for  the 
dead  at  Mass;  we  place  them  before  the  merciful  and  com- 
passionate God  in  the  midst  of  this  great  work  of  our 
redemption.  I  can  bring  my  deepest  desires  to  the  table  of 
the  Lord,  confident  that  I  will  be  heard. 

8.  Praying  for  the  world.  Of  course  we  bring  not  only  our 
own  personal  needs  but  the  state  of  the  world  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist.  There  is  a  kind  of  cosmic  dimen- 
sion to  every  celebration  in  which  the 
realities  of  our  world  (bread,  wine,  men 
and  women)  are  transformed  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  world 
with  all  of  its  needs,  joys  and  struggles  is 
present  every  time  we  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  together,  and  our  conscious- 
ness of  the  world  helps  to  make  the 
Mass  the  experience  of  Christian  life  in 
a  concentrated  way. 

9.  Welcoming  the  kingdom.  If  the 
Eucharist  is  the  celebration  of  how  God 
wants  the  world  to  look,  then  every 
time  we  celebrate,  we  anticipate  the 
banquet  of  God's  kingdom  "when  every 
tear  will  be  wiped  away."  In  other 
words,  the  reign  of  God  looks  like 
human  beings  who,  recognizing  their 
sinfulness,  know  that  God's  mercy  is  far 
greater.  The  reign  of  God  looks  like 
people  who  are  gathered  to  receive  his 
word  gratefully.  The  reign  of  God  looks 
like  people  who  allow  God's  Holy  Spirit 
to  form  them  into  a  community  that 
accepts  life  from  God,  blesses  God  with 
everything  that  is  in  them,  are  broken 
and  poured  out  for  others  in  imitation 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  who  has  given  us  this 
pattern.  The  reign  of  God  looks  like 
people  who  share  the  most  unimagin- 
ably precious  gifts  freely  because  they 
know  that  all  is  gift  in  Christ.  The  reign 
of  God  looks  like  people  who  are  sent 
forth  to  do  the  works  of  faith,  hope  and 
love  with  courage. 

10.  Pure  joy.  A  final  reason  for  cele- 
brating the  Eucharist  is  that  here  God 
invites  us  to  the  deepest  peace  and  joy 
that  is  possible — sharing  in  his  own 


divine  life.  St.  Augustine  wrote  in  his  Confessions:  "O  God, 
you  have  made  us  for  yourself,  and  our  hearts  are  resdess 
until  they  rest  in  you."  The  Mass  is  a  foretaste  of  that  per- 
fectly joyful  rest.  The  Mass  is  an  obligation  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  an  obligation  that  comes  not  so  much  from  the  outside 
as  from  the  nature  of  what  it  means  to  enjoy  Christian  fel- 
lowship. We  are  who  we  are  because  of  our  sharing  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters.  And  what  we  share  is  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self. How  could  that  not  be  the  cause  of  pure  joy? 

In  the  Gospel  of  John,  Jesus  invites  his  followers  to 
"come  and  see."  Nowhere  is  that  invitation  from  the  Lord 
clearer  than  in  the  invitation  to  share  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Mass.  E3 
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Faith  in  Focus 


Remembering  First 
Communion 

Are  we  honoring  this  heritage?  by  carole  garibaldi  rogers 


AFTER  MY  MOTHER  DIED  five 
years  ago,  I  learned  that  she  had 
been  born  to  young  Russian 
Jewish  parents  living  on 
Orchard  Street  on  the  lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan.  She  had  never  spoken  of  this 
heritage  to  me.  The  key  to  her  childhood 
turns  out  to  be  a  first  Communion  story.  I 
found  in  her  desk  a  lovely  Communion 
photo,  her  Communion  prayer  book,  widi 
the  creamy  white  cover  and  gold-edged 
pages  that  so  many  of  us  remember,  and  a 
prayer  card  with  a  hand-written  message, 
"To  Rita,  in  remembrance  of  your  First 
Communion,"  signed  by  Sister  M.  Callista 
and  dated  May  22,  1920.  That  day  was  a 
very  special  day  for  a  girl  called  Rita.  She 
had  been  baptized  on  Friday,  the  day 
before  her  first  Communion;  baptismal 
records  show  both  of  her  names. 

My  mother  had  been  born  Rebecca  in 
1911,  but  at  an  early  age  became 
a  foster  child  in  the  home  of  a 
German  Catholic  widow  in  the 
Bronx.  Somehow  a  poor  immi- 
grant woman,  who  turned  55  in 
1920  and  lived  in  a  succession  of 
walk-up  apartments  found  the 
determination  to  adopt  Rebecca 
and  then  raised  her  to  become  a 
Catholic  woman  named  Rita. 
She  also  found  the  money  to 
pay  for  a  formal  Communion 
portrait  of  her  new  daughter.  In 
the  photo,  my  mother  wears  a 
white  dress  with  rows  of  ruffles, 
high-button  white  shoes,  white 
stockings  and  ,i  large  bow  in  her 
curly  brown  hair.  She  holds  the 


prayer  book  I  now  have. 

My  mother  kept  no  important  docu- 
ments and  cut  photos  out  of  albums.  But 
she  kept  the  prayer  book,  the  holy  card  and 
her  portrait.  Whatever  else  happened  in 
my  mother's  early  life,  her  first 
Communion  day  was  clearly  a  significant 
event  for  her  and  her  adoptive  family. 

Our  Lady  of  Victory,  the  church 
where  she  received  both  sacraments,  has  a 
95-year  history  of  welcoming  wave  after 
wave  of  immigrant  parishioners.  In  1920 
the  neighborhood  was  primarily  German 
and  Jewish.  Now  the  parishioners  are 
African-American  and  Latino.  The  pastor, 
Rev.  Peter  Gavigan,  says,  "A  parish  is  a 
very  special  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  lives." 
For  new  immigrants,  he  adds,  "a  parish 
family  is  a  place  of  welcome,  refreshment, 
connection  and  growth."  And  indeed 
Father  Gavigan  welcomed  me,  grand- 


daughter of  Jewish  immigrants,  as  if  I  were 
returning  home — which  of  course,  in  a 
way,  I  was. 

In  this  parish,  first  Communion  is  a 
festive  bilingual  celebration  and  an  impor- 
tant milestone  in  children's  lives,  just  as  it 
must  have  been  in  1920 — that  is  replicated 
in  many  parishes  throughout  this  country. 
First  Communion  is  a  powerful  church 
and  family  ritual;  no  one  who  has  been  pre- 
sent can  miss  its  importance  for  the  chil- 
dren taking  part. 

For  the  last  seven  years  I  have  been 
directing  an  oral  history  project  that  seeks 
to  record  the  faith  journeys  of  Catholic 
women  in  New  Jersey.  Thus  far,  we  have 
recorded  close  to  100  interviews.  Among 
our  narrators  are  recent  immigrants  from 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  as  well  as 
second-  and  third-generation  Irish  and 
Italian  American  Catholics.  In  all  the  inter- 
views we  ask:  "What  are  your  earliest 
memories  of  being  Catholic?" 

In  answering,  many  of  the  women 
have  shared  wonderful  stories  of  their  first 
Communion.  Whether  the  sacrament  was 
received  in  Elizabeth  or  Newark,  N.J.,  or 
in  Trinidad,  Peru  or  India,  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  rituals  that  marked  it  as  a  spe- 
cial day.  The  women  recalled  months  of 
preparation,  weeks  of  practice  and  some 
trepidation  as  the  moment  approached. 
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Would  they  remember  to  keep  their  fast? 
Would  they  forget  when  to  kneel?  Would 
they  be  able  to  swallow  the  host? 

We  heard  stories  of  mothers  who 
struggled  to  find  the  money  for  a  Com- 
munion dress,  of  family  parties  and,  most 
important,  descriptions  of  the  experience  of 
"receiving  Jesus"  for  the  first  time.  Some  of 
the  women  spoke  of  more  recent  family 
celebrations — first  Communion  for  a  son,  a 
grandchild  or  a  niece — and  how  that  event 
triggered  dieir  own  deep  feelings. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  our  oral 
history  transcripts. 

•  "The  morning  of  my  first  Communion,  I 
remember  waking  up  at  4  o'clock  and  wak- 
ing up  my  mother.  She  said,  'Elissa,  it's  four 
o'clock!  We  don't  have  to  get  up  yet.'  I  said, 
'But  Mommy,  if  I  get  ready  now,  I  can  get 
to  receive  Communion  sooner.'  The  sisters 
taught  us  that  diis  was  really  Jesus.  It  was  a 
very  exciting  moment  in  my  life.  [Years 
later,  after  I  had  abandoned  religion]  a 
friend  invited  me  to  a  retreat  with  her 
church  community,  and  the  experience  I 
had  in  my  first  Communion  came  back. 
Everything  flooded  back.  Christ  was  real. 
God  was  real.  And  you  finally  understood 
that  God  loved  you." 

•  "My  father  used  to  have  to  travel  a  lot  tor 
business,  but  he  always  tried  to  get  back  for 
big  occasions.  I  can  remember  him  saying, 
'Well,  she  only  makes  her  first  Com- 
munion once  in  her  life.'  Yes,  I  think  it  was 
probably  at  that  point  the  biggest  day  of  my 
life.  It  wasn't  that  a  lot  of  fanfare  was  made 
over  the  dress  or  anything.  My  mother 
made  sure  I  had  a  lovely  dress  and  veil.  But 
I  just  knew  that  that  day  was  so  very  special 
and  that  the  Lord  came  to  me  in  a  special 
way  and  that  he  loved  me." 

•  "I  received  my  first  Communion  [in 
Peru)  when  I  was  6  years  old.  That  was  the 
most  beautiful  day  of  my  fife.  I  can  remem- 
ber it.  The  sky  was  in  a  shade  of  blue  that  I 
have  never  seen  again.  It  was  beautiful, 
beautiful.  And  then  I  don't  remember 
much  about  my  first  Communion.  You 
know  why?  Because  I  fainted.  I  fainted.  Yes. 
But  that  shade  of  sky,  it  was  beautiful.  I  will 
never  forget  that." 

•  "I  can  remember  the  smells.  I  can 
remember  the  smell  of  my  little  white 
pocketbook  and  prayer  book.  I  can  remem- 
ber my  scapular,  which  I  had  forever  and 
ever  and  ever.  My  rosary  beads.  I  can 
remember  practicing  for  first  Communion. 
I  remember  receiving  first  Communion. 


And  I  just  remember  that  wonderful  feeling 
of  grace  and  closeness  with  God." 

•  "I  was  supposed  to  receive  Communion 
in  May,  and  my  oldest  sister  was  working  in 
anodier  place,  in  the  capital  city  of  India, 
New  Delhi.  So  she  said  she  will  be  coming 
for  my  Communion.  She  will  be  bringing 
the  dress  for  me  to  wear,  and  my 
Communion  was  postponed.  I  was  so  dis- 
appointed because  I  couldn't  have  my 
Communion  with  my  other  friends.  Then  I 
received  Communion  b\  myself.  It  was  on 
July  3,  St.  Thomas  Day." 

•  "Last  year  my  niece  was  getting  ready  to 
make  her  first  Communion.  About  three 
weeks  before,  we  were  at  Mass  together  and 
she  walked  up  to  communion  with  me  and 
held  my  hand.  When  we  got  to  the  back  of 
the  church  she  grabbed  my  ami  and  she 
said,  'Aunt  Claudia,  I  can't  wait  for  my 
Communion!'  It  really  flashed  back  to  my 
own  sense  of  'I  want  this,  I  can't  wait  for 
this.'" 

•  "I  remember  my  first  Communion  very 
well.  In  those  days  we  had  to  fast  from  mid- 
night. And  the  sisters  used  to  cover  the 
water  fountains  in  school  so  the  kids 
wouldn't  take  a  drink  by  mistake  before 
Mass  in  the  morning — to  remind  you,  you 
know,  in  case  Sister  wasn't  looking  and  you 
wandered  down  the  hall,  you'd  better  not 
take  a  drink.  Things  like  that  seem  funny 
now,  though  they  were  so  very,  very  impor- 
tant to  us.  You  really  wanted  to  do  it  right." 

After  listening  to  these  joyful  memo- 
ries, I  find  it  troubling  that  today  we  seem 


to  center  many  of  our  differences  around 
the  Eucharist,  turning  the  Eucharist  into  a 
battleground.  Some  bishops  believe  it  nec- 
essary to  refuse  Communion  to  politicians 
who  do  not  vote  pro-life;  parish  discussions 
about  liturgical  matters  escalate  into  heat- 
ed disputes;  because  of  the  dramatic 
decline  in  the  number  of  active  priests, 
there  are  now  prayer  services  instead  of 
Sunday  Mass  for  thousands  of  American 
Catholics — and  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Catholics  worldwide.  Added  to  these 
public  issues  are  numerous  private  experi- 
ences of  anguish  and  antagonism  that 
interfere  with  our  participation  in 
Eucharist. 

While  these  issues  cannot  be 
ignored,  I  suggest  that  we  take  a  collec- 
tive deep  breath  and  revisit  our  personal 
stories  about  first  Communion  to  trea- 
sure them  and  perhaps  draw  wisdom, 
patience  and  love  from  them.  Are  we 
honoring  this  heritage?  What  do  we  lose 
by  making  a  battleground  around  a 
sacrament  that  has  had  such  significance 
to  our  parents,  to  us,  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren?  And  finally,  we  must  ask 
ourselves:  Can  we  celebrate  each 
Sunday's  Eucharist  with  the  love,  awe 
and  anticipation  that  children,  past  and 
present,  experience  during  their  first 
Communion  Mass?  All  of  us,  who  are 
the  faith-filled  people  of  God,  be  we 
members  of  the  laity,  clergy  or  hierar- 
chy, owe  each  of  these  questions  our 
serious  reflection.  S 
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Experimental 
Decade 

Knocking  on  Heaven's 
Door 

American  Religion  in  the  Age  of 
Counterculture 

By  Mark  Oppenheimer 

Vale  University  Press.  284p  $30 
ISBN  0300100248 

It  is  no  great  secret  that  the  Catholic  litur- 
gy in  the  United  States  underwent  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  1960's  and  1970's.  First 
came  the  switch  to  the  vernacular  and  the 
repositioning  of  die  priest  at  the  altar. 
Other  changes  soon  followed.  Traditional 
Catholic  hymns  were  dismissed  in  favor  of 
folk  songs  and  Protestant  standards.  The 
organ  was  turned  off,  the  guitars  plugged 
in. 

How  did  all  this  happen?  Gallons  of  ink 
have  been  spilled  trying  to  answer  that 
question.  In  Knocking  mi  Heaven's  Door, 
Mark  Oppenheimer,  a  staff  writer  for  The 
Christian  Century,  makes  the  rather  obvi- 
ous observation  that  Catholicism,  like  other 
religions,  was  coming  to  grips  at  the  time 
with  the  counterculture  amid  great  political 
and  social  unrest.  This  was  true  for  religion 
as  well  as  for  society  at  large,  and  diis  book 
sets  out  to  examine  how  five  "mainstream" 
religious  traditions  adapted — or  failed  to 
adapt — to  the  spirit  of  die  age. 

Oppenheimer  argues  that  contrary  to 
conventional  wisdom,  institutional  church- 
es did  not  lose  followers  in  droves  to  fringe 
cults  in  the  1960's.  In  fact,  they  did  just  fine, 
largely  by  incorporating  parts  of  die  coun- 
terculture. The  Unitarian  Universalist 
Church,  for  example,  created  an  Office  on 
Gay  Affairs  in  1973,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  ordained  women  in  1976.  Both 
stories  are  recounted  in  this  book. 

Catholicism  presents  an  interesting 
problem,  because  the  church  did  not  make 
changes  like  these.  So  instead  of  writing 
about  institutional  battles,  Oppenheimer 
focuses  on  aesthetics.  "In  the  Catholic 
Church,"  he  writes,  "the  hierarchy  retained 
its  tight,  conservative  control  on  what 
Catholics  were  supposed  to  believe,  while 
the  iconography  of  liberalism — the  sandals, 


Book  Reviews 

guitars  and  hugging — seized  the  day." 

The  late  1960's  and  early  70's  were  cer- 
tainly a  time  of  great  liturgical  experimen- 
tation. One  church  in  San  Francisco 
brought  in  a  mime  to  deliver  a  sermon  and 
celebrated  a  children's  Mass  inspired  by  the 
comic  strip  "Peanuts."  Catholics  like  the 
theologian  Miriam  Therese  Winter  began 
writing  folk  songs  for  the  liturgy.  Those 
songs,  Oppenheimer  argues,  often  served 
theological  as  well  as  aesthetic  purposes: 
"Catholic  folk  songs  encourage  a  non- 
creedal  universalism.  Their  religion  is  not 
about  doctrine  or  catechism  but  about  the 
generalized  spirit.  Whereas  traditional 
Catholic  liturgical  music  reminds  people  of 
the  complexity  and  fanciness  of  Catholic 
ritual,  these  songs  could  easily  be  sung  in  a 
Methodist,  Lutheran,  or  Presbyterian 
church." 

Oppenheimer  makes  a  few  shrewd 
observations.  His  point  diat  the  promoters 
of  experimental  liturgies  were  "fleeing  tra- 
dition, not  commitment" — they  spent 
hours  planning  these  services — is  exactly 
right.  But  I  am  skeptical  of  his  larger  argu- 
ment, that  the  "iconography  of  liberal- 
ism...seized  the  day."  Consider  the  story  of 
the  Community  of  Hope,  a  Catholic  con- 
gregation founded  explicitly  on  liturgical 
style.  Started  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1968, 
the  community  grew  quickly,  attracting 
nearly  300  families  from  47  parishes  by 
1970.  The  community'  wrote  their  own 
prayers,  sang  songs  by  Simon  and 
Garfunkel  and  celebrated  Mass  outdoors. 
But  after  a  few  very  successful  years,  the 
numbers  dwindled  drastically  and  they 
closed  in  1989. 

Oppenheimer  argues  that  the  commu- 
nity dissolved  because  it  was  no  longer 
unique;  by  the  1980's,  folk  liturgies  could 
be  found  in  many  parishes.  But  perhaps 
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something  else  was  at  work.  For  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  participants,  something- 
was  missing  from  these  liturgies,  and 
maybe  that  became  apparent  over  time. 
Take  the  music.  Songs  that  encouraged  a 
"noncreedal  univeralism"  just  are  not  the 
best  vehicle  for  conveying  a  uniquely 
Catholic  message.  You  do  not  need  to  be  a 
strict  traditionalist  to  see  that.  These  days, 
folk  liturgies  are  far  from  the  norm. 
"Sandals,  guitars  and  hugging"  were  once 
the  order  of  the  day,  but  their  success  has 
proved  fleeting. 

The  liturgical  innovations  of  the  1960's 
and  70's  were  creative,  if  at  times  flawed, 
attempts  to  reconcile  tradition  with  the 
counterculture.  It  is  an  old  story,  but  a 
compelling  one  because  of  that  tension.  But 
that  tension,  unfortunately,  is  largely  absent 
from  Oppenheimer's  chapters  on  the 
Episcopal  and  Unitarian  churches.  There  is 
simply  no  drama  to  these  stories.  Women 
and  gays  are  welcomed  into  the  fold 
because  of  the  demands  of  tolerance,  while 
the  demands  of  tradition  are  deemed  large- 
ly irrelevant.  These  chapters  would  have 
been  far  more  instructive  if  they  included 
more  intelligent  arguments  on  behalf  of  the 
tradition.  Granted,  tradition  does  not  hold 
much  importance  for  Unitarians,  but  it  is 


one  of  three  pillars  of  Anglican  theology. 
Religious  institutions  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  the  culture,  especially  in  the  case  of 
women's  rights,  but  the  work  of  discern- 
ment is  far  messier  than  it  appears  here. 

To  his  credit,  Oppenheimer  is  a  sharp 
and  witty  writer  and  his  book  is  far  more 
fun  to  read  than  most  dissertations.  (He 
wrote  it  while  a  student  at  Yale.)  His  analy- 
sis is  a  bit  sophomoric  at  times,  but  the 
questions  he  raises — how  and  when  should 
religious  institutions  adapt  to  the  cul- 
ture?— are  more  relevant  dian  ever.  The 
religious  batdes  of  the  1960's  are  worth 
revisiting,  if  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  our 
own  reflection. 

The  most  intriguing  chapter  in  this 
book  deals  with  a  group  of  small  Jewish 
communities,  or  havurot,  which  existed 
from  1968  to  1975.  These  groups,  made  up 
mostly  of  young  people,  chose  to  study  and 
worship  together  outside  the  synagogue 
community.  They  were  leery  of  their  par- 
ents' emphasis  on  assimilation  and  sought 
to  cultivate  their  Jewish  identity  by  study- 
ing the  Torah.  Their  politics  aside  (diey 
were  very  liberal),  they  remind  me  of  young 
Catholics  today  who  did  not  grow  up  in  a 
thick  Catholic  culture.  These  Catholics  are 
not  interested  in  fighting  their  parents'  bat- 


tles. They  yearn  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  tradition.  Many  of  them  are  quite 
conservative,  and  can  be  naive,  if  not  igno- 
rant, about  life  before  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  But  they  should  be  listened  to. 
Maybe  the  counterculture  has  not  seized 
die  day.  Maybe  tradition  has  something  to 
offer  after  all.      Maurice  Timothy  Reidy 
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Brown,  a  seasoned  lay  presider  her- 
self, is  the  regional  director  of  the 
DeSales  Spirituality  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.  She  brings  this  exper- 
tise to  bear  in  a  work  intended  for  both 
those  new  to  lay  presiding  and  practiced 
ministers  who  may  be  searching  for 
"some  nourishment  and  some  fresh  per- 
spective." Since,  as  BrowTi  notes,  lay  min- 
istry and  lav  presiding  are  "new  territo- 
ry," the  book  is  particularly  useful  for  the 
former  group,  especially  because  Brown 
refers  to  the  tensions  and  challenges 
experienced  by  some  lay  presiders  pre- 


cisely due  to  the  new  look  of  this  territo- 
ry's landscape.  Because  the  book  con- 
cludes with  a  model  formation  program 
for  lay  leaders  of  prayer,  it  is  also  a  useful 
resource  for  those  who  form  such  minis- 
ters. It  should  be  noted  here  that  Brown 
suggests  Lay  Leaders  of  Worship  as  a  com- 
panion to  Sunday  Celebrations  in  the 
Absence  of  a  Priest  (N.C.C.B.,  1994)  and  A 
Ritual  for  Lay  Persons  (Liturgical  Press, 
1993). 

A  brief  opening  section  introduces 
lay  presiding  in  the  larger  context  of  lay 
ministry'  and  makes  the  case  for  a  holistic 
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approach  to  the  spiritual  and  personal 
formation  of  all  lay  ministers.  Part  One 
pursues  the  identity  of  the  lay  leader  of 
prayer  by  first  describing  him  or  her  as  a 
minister  of  the  word  who  responds  to  the 
call  into  relationship  with  the  people  of 
( rod  and  to  service  of  them  in  communi- 
ty. The  following  chapters  enlarge  on 
this,  giving  attention  to  the  sources  of 
authority  for  such  ministry,  the  spiritual- 
ity of  those  who  minister,  the  relational 
nature  of  ministry  and  the  skills  neces- 
sary. Included  are  lively  quotations 
describing  the  mixed  experiences  of  lay 
presiders  (for  example,  a  man  who  pre- 
sides at  a  word  and  Communion  service 
for  an  elderly  community,  and  a  woman 
who  leads  a  Liturgy  of  the  Word  with 
children).  The  author's  own  experiences 
as  presider  are  particularly  enlightening. 

Part  Two  focuses  on  the  formation  of 
lay  leaders  of  prayer  and  concludes  with  a 
modest  but  practical  model  of  formation 
based  on  the  vision  gleaned  in  response 
to  the  question,  "who  is  the  lay  leader  of 
prayer?"  Brown  rightly  begins  with  the 
necessary  faith  formation  of  all  adults, 
not  only  those  in  formal  church  ministry. 
To  this  end,  her  model  incorporates  the 
six  dimensions  of  adult  faith  formation 
proposed  by  the  U.S.  bishops  in  Our 
Hearts  Were  Burning  Within  Us,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  scriptural  compo- 
nent of  the  bishops'  plan  "so  that  adults 
might  be  both  'hearers  and  doers'  of  the 
Word."  Therefore,  the  sample  schedule 
she  offers  for  an  evening  formation  meet- 
ing gives  prayer  and  reflection  on  the 
Sunday  Scriptures  pride  of  place. 

Altogether,  this  is  a  surprising  book  in 
that  so  much  is  covered,  and  so  well,  in 
just  1 1 1  pages  (including  two  pages  of  bib- 
liography). In  an  enlarged  and  perhaps 
revised  format,  this  book  could  become  a 
staple  in  the  emerging  field  of  lay  leader- 
ship. Should  that  be  the  case,  I  suggest 
tighter  editing,  especially  of  repeated 
words  (for  example,  "vague,"  "vagueness, 
"vaguely  defined").  The  often-repeated 
term  "spiritual  leadership"  is  new  to  me 
and  to  others  whom  I  consulted. 

These  are  small  things,  however,  since 
the  book's  theology  is  solid  and  the  lan- 
guage sounds  the  right  note  for  a  work 
treating  both  the  spirituality  and  the  skills 
of  those  women  and  men  who  lead  a  com- 
munity in  worship  in  today's  church. 

Rose  Zuzworsky 
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The  Face  is  a  sequence  of  45  poems,  many 
of  them  previously  published  in  literary 
journals,  that  add  up  to  a  "novella  in 
verse."  The  very  long  lines  of  these 
poems,  each  trailing  over  to  the  next 
without  notable  pause,  bespeak  a  poetic 
form  leaning  to  prose;  but  does  this 
"novella"  also  deliver  a  discernible  plot? 
Let's  say  rather  that,  in  a  postmodern 
way,  what  ties  the  poems  together  are 
recurrent  phrases  and  motifs,  a  color 
code  and  at  least  one  offbeat  element  of 
story. 

In  the  early  poems,  the  protagonist 
of  The  Face  (an  "I"  who  never  receives  a 
name)  speaks  often  of  "assembling  and 
dissembling."  "Maybe,"  he  says,  "I've 
been  all  along  just  this  anybody/  assem- 
bling the  reflections  along  the  windows 
of  drugstores,  dress  shops,/  fruit  sellers," 
etc.  He  is  trying,  in  other  words,  to  con- 
struct a  self  out  of  a  fragmentary  life  and 
getting  nowhere.  After  five  sleepless 
nights  he  confesses,  as  he  spruces  up 
before  the  mirror,  to  what  he  sees:  "It's 
the  new,  the  broken,  the  shattered,  the 
Cubist  me." 

The  motif  of  mask  makes  visible  the 
act  of  dissembling.  The  speaker  says  it  is 
"impossible  to  know  if  I  have  a  face  any- 
more or  simply/  the  moonlit  mask  of  a 
face."  The  longest  poem  in  the  whole 
book,  XXVIII,  is  all  about  masks.  It  reels 
off  the  varieties  of  mask  that  we  all  know 
and  wear,  chief  among  which  is  the  face 
itself,  the  mask  of  flesh,  the  flesh  mask- 
ing the  ghost,  that  is,  hiding  or  dissem- 
bling the  spirit.  Yet  this  key  poem  of  the 
sequence  culminates  with  a  welcome  to 
some  revealing  presence,  a  mysterious 
Other:  "Your  mask.  Your  face.  The 
Face.  There,  we've  said  it.  The  sweet 
delight."  Does  the  "you"  refer  to  some- 
one known,  perhaps  the  woman  named 
Toni,  to  whom  this  volume  is  dedicated 
and  who  is  a  steady  and  even  radiant 
companion  to  the  unsteady  narrator? 


The  wording,  however,  seems  to  refer  to 
some  larger,  more  expanded,  presence. 

So  what  about  the  story?  This  novel- 
la, with  its  short  poetic  episodes,  is  always 
on  the  move,  without  a  stable  center. 
Though  we  end  up  at  the  author's  home 
base  of  Los  Angeles,  numerous  poems 
have  their  setting  in  Italy  and  France — 
Taormina,  Capri,  Rome,  Paris,  Senlis — 
casting  the  protagonist  as  an  American 
floater  in  Europe. 

The  novella  does,  however,  have  a 
framework  of  plot.  A  busy  and  pushy 


woman  named  Infanta  is  producing  a 
movie  about  the  protagonist's  past.  She 
even  toys  with  doing  it  in  reverse.  For 
"this  cinemagraphic  journal  of  the  soul," 
he  chooses  a  tough-guy  version  of  him- 
self, in  leather  jacket,  drawn  from  the  noir 
movies  of  the  1940's.  In  the  concluding 
poem,  when  the  movie  finally  receives  its 
Hollywood  premiere,  he  runs  out  on  it  in 
revulsion.  Outside  he  watches  the  search- 
lights of  the  theater  focus  on  an  assem- 
bling cloud,  which  takes  on  for  him  a  dis- 
tinct shape,  "the  white  mask  of  a  face." 


Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  www.americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 
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The  Hatching 

Burning  in  our  twin  scarlet  fevers, 
we  were  laid  out,  feet  to  feet, 
on  the  worn,  gold  sofa,  my  brother  and  me. 
A  doctor  stood  above  us,  the  skin 
of  his  forehead  pleated  into  something 
I  now  interpret  as  compassion,  or  pity. 
Our  young  mother  stood  in  her  winter  coat 
smoking  the  butt  of  a  cigarette  in  the  cold 
dank  air  of  our  home.  Behind  her,  unheated 
rooms  flared  with  unmade  beds  and  stale  twists 
of  soiled  laundry.  If  perhaps  she  sought  a  brief 
oblivion  in  nicotine,  I  will  not  blame  her  now. 
For  the  furnace  was  shot,  and  no  odors  of  dinner 
cooking  wafted  from  the  kitchen,  and  our  father 
was  not  there.  We  saw  him  in  our  mind's  eye 
several  miles  away,  leaning  on  the  bar,  seeking 
his  own  relief  in  a  cheap  bottle  of  bitter  beer. 

To  make  us  well,  the  doctor  plunged  his  needles 
in  our  naked  rumps,  and  pulled  the  blankets  tight 
beneath  our  chins.  And  then — for  reasons  I  cannot 
conceive,  and  so  must  call  it  grace — removed  from 
his  car's  dark  trunk,  thick  platters  of  old  music  encased 
in  paper  sleeves.  He  carried  them  inside  where  we 
lay  burning.  On  our  ancient  player:  the  Nutcracker  Suite, 
some  strange  and  delicate  food  afloat  in  the  air  I  swallowed 
hungrily  with  my  ears. 

And  when  I  turned 
from  the  harsh  click  of  the  needle's  arm  resettling 
itself  in  its  metal  saddle,  the  world  was  stained  glass, 
my  body  a  delicate  canvas  of  skin  over  bone. 
Something  had  once  been  painted  there  beautifully 
and  with  care.  And  if  it  had  worn  away  over  the  years, 
or  grown  encased  in  a  kind  of  shell?  I  suddenly  saw 
I  could  get  back  my  beauty.  I  could  peck  my  way  out 
like  any  young  god,  or  a  duckling,  the  black  swan 
hatching  in  a  nest  of  white,  the  dark  hum 
of  music  in  a  small,  tight  place  that  resists 
giving  way  till  the  final  moment.  Then  it  shudders 
apart  in  an  orgy  of  exit,  and  the  shell — the  shell  cracks  open. 

Kate  Daniels 

KATE  DANIELS'S  most  recent  collection  of  poetry  is  Four  Testimonies 
(Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1998).  She  teaches  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  infrequent  flashes  of  white  in 
this  poetic  sequence  are  a  corrective  to 
the  dominant  black.  In  an  oceanside 
moment,  for  example,  above  "the  dark- 
ness situated  in  the  trees,"  the  speaker 
sees  "white  egrets  like  dashes. ..rising 
over  the  estuary."  But  throughout  most 
of  the  pages,  black  is  the  color  that  dogs 
the  main  character.  As  a  child,  when 
allowed  to  choose  the  colors  of  his  room 
in  a  new  house,  he  baffles  his  parents  by 
choosing  black.  He  reaches  his  nadir  of 
self-revulsion  in  Poem  XXX,  in  a  theme 
park  called  "Edge  World,"  where  he 
chooses  a  ride  called  "The  Abyss"  into  a 
black  chasm.  While  strapped  in  a  kind  of 
bungee  jumper's  harness,  he  is  pushed 
over  a  brink  into  the  chasm,  to  hurtle 
toward  scavenger  animals  below.  He 
watches  his  own  moments  of  humiliation 
projected  on  a  canyon  wall  as  on  "one 
big  movie  screen."  This  and  the  follow- 
ing poem  dump  us  in  a  psychological  and 
moral  sinkhole  not  unlike  Fellini's  "La 
Dolce  Vita,"  to  which  the  speaker 
alludes  two  poems  later.  In  the  film,  the 
poet,  like  Fellini  who  ends  his  display  of 
social  impurities  with  a  moment  of  pure 
innocence,  relives  the  innocent  birth  of 
his  daughter,  Vivienne. 

Underlying  The  Face  is  a  desire  to 
recover  lost  faith.  The  author,  an 
admired  U.S.  poet  who  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California, 
enacts  this  search  in  a  fine  Easter  poem, 
XX,  about  walking  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Valyermo,  the 
Benedictine  monastery  near  Los 
Angeles.  In  the  final  poem,  the  protago- 
nist, who  has  watched  the  klieg  lights  of 
the  theater  fix  on  "the  face  gathering 
itself  along  the  sky,"  exclaims:  "It  is  the 
face  I've  been  certain/  could  reflect  both 
the  nothingness  &  faith;  The  Face  I 
know/  I  know  &  have  always  known.../ 
the  face  of  vision,  &  the  sweet  delight." 

James  S.  Torrens 


The  Catholic  Book  Club 

is  online  at 
americamagazine.org 

You  can  buy  a  book  online 
with  a  credit  card. 

Sign  up  for  the  free 
Catholic  Book  Club 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 
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MISSION 

Our  holistic,  community-based, 
curriculum-centered  program 
provides  reflection  groups,  spiritual 
direction,  and  growth  counseling. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Anyone  in  full-time  Catholic 
ministry  for  10  years  or  more. 


SESSIONS 

Two  16-week  sessions  each  year: 
Fall:  August — December 
Spring:  January — May 


dents  tor  ministry  and  competence  in  addressing- 
cross-cultural  issues.  First  review  of  applicants  is 
June  16,  2004.  Send  letter  of  application  immedi- 
ately with  statements  of  teaching  philosophy  and 
research  interests,  curriculum  vitae,  evidence  of 
teaching  effectiveness  and  three  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to:  Office  of  the  Dean,  Washington 
Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel  Street,  NW, 


Donald  Senior,  CP:  Mary  in  Scripture 


CONTACT:  Rev.  Terry  Johnson  and  JoAnn  McCaffrey,  Co-Directors 
Email:  tjohnson@ctu.edu  orjmccaffrey@ctu.edu 
Ph:  773.753.5359  or  753.7477  or  800.265.4560  Fx:  773.324.4360 
Catholic  Theological  Union   5401  S.  Cornell   Chicago,  IL  60615 
On  the  web:  www.ctu.edu/sabbaticalstudy.htm 
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The  Hatching 

Burning  in  our  twin  scarlet  fevers, 
we  were  laid  out,  feet  to  feet, 
on  the  worn,  gold  sofa,  my  brother  and  it 
A  doctor  stood  above  us,  the  skin 
of  his  forehead  pleated  into  something 
I  now  interpret  as  compassion,  or  pin-. 
Our  young  mother  stood  in  her  winter  c 
smoking  the  butt  of  a  cigarette  in  the  col 
dank  air  of  our  home.  Behind  her.  unhea 
rooms  flared  with  unmade  beds  and  stale 
of  soiled  laundry.  If  perhaps  she  sought  a 
oblivion  in  nicotine,  I  will  not  blame  her 
For  the  furnace  was  shot,  and  no  odors  c 
cooking  wafted  from  the  kitchen,  and  ou 
was  not  there.  We  saw  him  in  our  mind  s 
several  miles  away,  leaning  on  the  bar,  se 
his  own  relief  in  a  cheap  bottle  of  bitter 

To  make  us  well,  the  doctor  plunged  his 
in  our  naked  rumps,  and  pulled  the  blanl 
beneath  our  chins.  And  then — for  reason 
conceive,  and  so  must  call  it  grace — renu 
his  car  s  dark  trunk,  thick  platters  of  old 
in  paper  sleeves.  He  carried  them  inside 
lay  burning.  On  our  ancient  player:  the  I 
some  strange  and  delicate  food  afloat  in 
hungrily  with  my  ears. 

And  when  . 

from  the  harsh  click  of  the  needle's  arm  i 
itself  in  its  metal  saddle,  the  world  was  si 
my  body  a  delicate  canvas  of  skin  over  be 
Something  had  once  been  painted  there 
and  with  care.  And  if  it  had  worn  away  o 
or  grown  encased  in  a  kind  of  shell?  I  su< 
I  could  get  back  my  beauty.  I  could  peck 
like  any  young  god.  or  a  duckling,  the  bl 
hatching  in  a  nest  of  white,  the  dark  hun 
of  music  in  a  small,  tight  place  that  resist 
giving  way  till  the  final  moment.  Then  it 
apart  in  an  orgy  of  exit,  and  the  shell — the  shell  cracks 
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Kate  Daniels 


KATE  DANIELS'S  most  recent  collection  of  poet',  s  ^our  Testimonies 
Louisiana  State   University  Press.   1998i.  She  teaches  at  Vanderbilt 
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with  a  credit  card. 
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Classifieds 

Audiotapes 

RAYMOND  E.  BROWN  audiotapes:  "Passion  Narra- 
tives of  the  Gospels."  www.americamagazine 
.org. 

Books 

EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more 
information,  visit  America's  home  page: 
www.americamagazine.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/ Amazonmusic.cfm#composers. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY.  St.  John  s 
Preparatory  School,  a  Catholic  co-educational  high 
school  of  1 ,400  students,  is  seeking  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  Campus  Ministry.  The  Director 
of  Campus  Ministry  is  designated  by  the  principal 
to  organize,  operate  and  supervise  programs  that 
help  develop  the  spiritual  and  religious  aspects  of 
the  school.  Among  the  requirements  of  this  posi- 
tion are:  a  commitment  to  the  mission  of  Catholic 
education,  demonstration  of  managerial  and  orga- 
nizational skills,  ability  to  communicate  effectively, 
academic  training  in  religion/theology/Catholic 
spirituality.  Previous  experience  in  campus  ministry 
preferred.  Send  application  and  resume  to: 
Principal,  St.  John's  Preparatory  School,  21-21 
Crescent  Street,  Astoria,  NY  11105. 

WASHINGTON  THEOLOGICAL  UNION,  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  of  theology  and  ministry, 
announces  the  full-time  position  of  CHAIR-PAS- 
TORAL STUDIES  DEPARTMENT,  acting  as 
an  administrative  officer  and  ordinary  faculty 
member,  starting  fall  2004.  Teaching  responsibil- 
ities include  required  and  elective  courses  in  pas- 
toral studies;  administrative  responsibilities 
include  oversight,  promotion  and  development  of 
pastoral  studies  programs  and  all  aspects  of  the 
supervised  ministry  components  of  the  M.Div. 
and  MAPS  degrees.  Applicants  should  possess  an 
earned  doctorate  to  teach  courses  in  ministry,  pas- 
toral theology  and/or  pastoral  care;  possess  pas- 
toral experience,  demonstrated  excellence  in 
training,  commitment  to  teaching  graduate  stu- 
dents for  ministry  and  competence  in  addressing- 
cross-cultural  issues.  First  review  of  applicants  is 
June  16,  2004.  Send  letter  of  application  immedi- 
ately with  statements  of  teaching  philosophy  and 
research  interests,  curriculum  vitae,  evidence  of 
teaching  effectiveness  and  three  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to:  Office  of  the  Dean,  Washington 
Theological  Union,  6896  Laurel  Street,  NW, 


Washington,  DC  20012;  e-mail:  dean@wtu.edu; 
Web  site:  www.wtu.edu. 

Volunteers' 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with  farm- 
ers, students,  EJVI.T.'s  and  families;  www.palsol- 
idarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmate?  Visit 
Cadiolic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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HESBURGH 

SABBATICAL 


AT  CATHOLIC  THEOLOGICAL  UNION 


At  Catholic  Theological  Union's 
Hesburgh  Sabbatical  Program,  join 
women  and  men  from  around  the 
world  to  reflect  on  your  changing 
ministry  in  a  world  church. 

Superb  courses  taught  by  master  teachers, 
on  a  range  of  relevant  topics,  e.g.: 
Dianne  Bergant,  CSA:  Eco-Spirituality 
Gene  LaVerdiere,  SSS:  Insights  from  John 
Patricia  Livingston:  Spirituality- for  Daily  Life 
Bryan  Massingale:  Racism 
Richard  McBrien:  Ecclesiology 
Demetrius  Dumm,  OSB:  Biblical  Spirituality 
Barbara  Reid,  OP:  New  Testament  Women 
Robert  Schreiter,  CPPS:  Contemporary 
Christology 

Gary  Riebe-Estrella,  SVD:  Cross-Cultural 
Ministry 

Donald  Senior,  CP:  Mary  in  Scripture 


MISSION 

Our  holistic,  community-based, 
curriculum-centered,  program 
provides  reflection  groups,  spiritual 
direction,  and  growth  counseling. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Anyone  in  full-time  Catholic 
ministry  for  10  years  or  more. 


SESSIONS 

Two  16-week  sessions  each  year: 
Fall:  August — December 
Spring:  January — May 


CONTACT:  Rev.  Terry  Johnson  and  JoAnn  McCaffrey,  Co-Directors 
Email:  tjohnson@ctu.edu  orjmccaffrey@ctu.edu 
Ph:  773.753.5359  or  753.7477  or  800.265.4560  Fx:  773.324.4360 
Catholic  Theological  Union   5401  S.  Cornell   Chicago,  IL  60615 
On  the  web:  www.ctu.edu/sabbaticalstudy.htm 
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"You  will  feel  refreshed  when  you  finish  this  book." 

— Msgr.  Tom  Hartman,  ABC's  "God  Squad" 


We  have  the  power  to  change  our  lives.  Drawn 
from  Father  Joe  Sica*s  experience  with  people 
ages  and  walks  of  life,  this  book  is  filled 
with  inspiring  stories,  humor  and  experiences. 
The  author  offers  a  profound  yet  easy  practi- 
cal, down-to-earth  message  to  every  person 
who  wishes  to  live  the  abundant  life  and 
remain  open  to  the  voice  of  God  as  God  nur- 
tures our  whole  person. 


Choose  change,  not  chains.  Be  you-nique. 
Laugh  and  giggle  often.  Clear  away  clutter. 
Come  back  from  setbacks.  Have  people  who 
add  to  your  life.  Nestle  next  to  Jesus.  Let  go  of 
grudges.  Say  it:  "I  love  you."  Don't  let  death 
ruin  your  life. 


"Embracing  Change  ingeniously  combines  spirituality 
and  psychology.  A  must  read." 

— Andrew  Greeley,  priest,  sociologist,  author 

Available  at  all  Catholic  bookstores,  Barnes  &  Noble,  Borders  Books, 
Twenty-Third  Publications  (1-800-321-0411)  and  atAmazon.com. 


"Indeed,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  entire  Christian  community  by 
virtue  of  the  sacrament  of  baptism." 

FuJSIkd  In  Your  Hearing  - 
US  Catholic  Bishops 


...JA  Treacling  Institute 

sponsored  by  the  (Dominican  Sisters  of  Ofope 
(Order  of<Preachers) 


♦  Come  to  the  Institute  for  deeper  insight  into  your  baptismal  commitment. 

♦  Come  to  (earn  ways  to  interpret  your  human  experience  in  fight  of  Scripture. 

♦  Come  for  persona  f transformation  as  well  as  for  ministry  enhancement. 

♦  'Most  ofaff,  come  to  (earn  ho  w  to  share  aff  of  this  creative fy  with  others. 

Reno  wned facility  of  preachers 
Tuesday  evenings  6:00pm  -  9:00pm  (supper  incfuded) 
September 28  through  (December  14,  2004 
Closing  weekend  of  prayer  and  integration  -  January  7-9,  2005 
lee:  S700  -  ll 'inanciaf aid and payment  plans  available 

Manandale  Center,  299  N.  Highland  Avenue 
Ossining,  NY  10562  914-941-4455 
bmccormick@ophope.org  -  www.manandale.org 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columhia.edu 
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The  first  "teach-yourself  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev  Romuald  Zantua  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Nevvburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required. 
12  cassettes  (12  hr. )  and  two  books  of 
148  and  112  pages,  $225.  (CT  residents 
add  sales  tax)  Full  three-week  money-back 
guarantee  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329,  or  write 
to  place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages.  Our  32nd  year 


The  late . 


aupiQpqRum 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 


Rm  G502,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd  ,  Madison  CT  06443 
^e-mail:  info@audioforum.com 
visit  our  website:  www.audioforum.com 


Come  to  Wisdom  House. 
Retreat  from  tke  World. 

July  2-5 

Rest  &  Renewal  for  Pastoral  Ministers 

July  9  16 
Artists  &  Writers  Retreat  Days 

August  6-8 

Prayer  Renewal  Weekend 
[nomas  Keating,  OCSO 

August  13-20 

Directed  Retreats  & 
Guided  Retreat:  Jesus  &'  the  New 
Cosmology  With  Cletus  Wessels,  OP 


WISDOM 


HOUSE 


Retreat  and  Conference  Center 

www.wisdomhouse.  org' 

Litchfield,  CT  •  860-567-3163 

programs@wisdomhouse.org 


Building  Homes,  Wealth  and  Dreams 

•  Primary,  Vacation  and  Investment  Properties 

•  Nationwide  lending  capabilities  for  purchase,  refinance  and  relocation 

•  Residential  lending  to  $3  million  dollars 

Ask  about  our  Sharing  Advantage  Program®! 
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Proclaiming  th«  Eucharist  in  Word  A  Art 

Eucharist 
God  Among  Us 

by  Joan  Carter  McHugh 


THt  IX  


Essays  &  Images 
of  the  Eucharist 
in  Sacred  History 


Insightful  essays  and  breathtaking  religious  artwork  from  shrines  and 
museums  across  the  world  tell  the  story  of  the  Eucharist:  foreshadowed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  established  in  the  New  Testament  and  celebrated  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  Church  today.  Full  Color.  9 1/2"  x  1 1  {l" 
160  pages.  Softcover  $24.95/Hardcover  $39.95.  Plus  postage  and  handling. 

★  ★★★★ 

It  was  an  honor  for  me  to  write  the  Foreword  for  this  inspirational  and 
artistic  masterpiece.  The  biblical  presentations  and  Gospel  readings  are 
excellent  for  teaching  or  simply  meditating. 

— Francis  Cardinal  George,  omi.  Archbishop  of  Chicago 

Instructive  and  handsomely  illustrated! 

— Fr.  Avery  Dulles,  sj.  Fordham  University 

/  meditated  on  these  beautiful  pictures  during  Holy  Week.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  my  First  Holy  Communion  .  .  .  probably  the  last  time  I 
received  any  real  instruction  concerning  the  Real  Presence.  You  just  can't 
know  what  it  means  to  find  such  nourishing  reading  on  the  Eucharist! 

— Marge  Galiene,  De  Pere,  WI 

Toll  Free  1-866-WITNESS 

witnessministries+org 
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Natural  Method 

I  w  as  exceedingly  pleased  to  read  in 
Signs  of  die  Times  (4/5)  that  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said,  "The  administration  of 
w  ater  and  food,  even  w  hen  delivered 
usins  artificial  means,  always  represents 
a  natural  method  of  preserving  life  and 
not  a  medical  act."  WTiat  a  relief.  All 
these  vears  I  thought  the  church  held 
that  things  artificial  w  ere  not  natural — 
as  in  artificial  birth  control. 

Michael  Ducar 
Bonita  Springs.  Fla. 

What  They  Were  Told 

The  editorial  and  story  on  Rw  anda  are 
though tprovoking  (4/19).  How  could 
this  happen,  and  how  could  the  world  let 
it  happen?  The  past  cannot  be  changed, 
but  we  can  all  look  at  preventing  such 
actions  in  the  future.  The  article,  by 
.Mark  Raper,  S.J.,  speaks  of  reconcilia- 
tion, and  the  editorial  speaks  of  lessons 
to  be  learned.  One  element  that  is  not 
mentioned  is  the  role  of  obedience  in 
this  ghasdy  affair.  Many  commentators 


have  mentioned  that  Rwandans  were 
trained  in  obedience,  apparently  by  both 
their  government  and  their  religious 
leaders.  When  the  time  came,  they  were 
told  to  kill  dieir  neighbors  if  they  were 
Tutsi,  even  if  they  knew  them  well  and 
lived  side  by  side  with  them  for  years. 
The  people,  accustomed  to  obedience, 
did  w  hat  they  were  told. 

We  in  the  United  States  live  in  a 
very  \iolent  country,  but  I  cannot  imag- 
ine that  we  would  kill  our  neighbors  just 
because  we  were  told  to  do  so.  We  are 
not  trained  in  obedience,  and  no  one  will 
excuse  any  bad  behavior  just  because  we 
"were  only  following  orders."  I  often 
think  that  obedience  has  been  too  often 
overstressed.  But  we  need  to  teach  every- 
one and  learn  ourselves  that  no  act  of 
obedience  can  mm  a  bad  behavior  into  a 
good  one.  It  is  frightening  to  think  of  all 
the  evil  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  obe- 
dience throughout  the  centuries.  .Maybe 
our  rebelliousness  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon.  Fla. 


Other  Side 

Many  thanks  for  the  eloquent  rebuttal 
by  John  W.  Donohue,  S.J.,  of  the 
three  most  common  criticisms  of  Mel 
Gibson's  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ" 
(Of  Many  Things,  4/19).  Thanks,  as 
w  ell,  are  due  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J., 
for  his  equally  sensitive  and  thought- 
provoking  discussion  of  the  movie's 
appeal  to  millions  of  viewers  (Ethics 
Notebook.  4/12).  "Passion"-bashing 
has  been  something  of  a  pastime  in 
the  leading  intellectual  journals, 
including  America.  It  was  trulv  wel- 
come to  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
debate.  Better  late  than  never. 

John  Givens 
Rochester.  N.Y. 

Totality  of  Issues 

As  some  groups  and  some  bishops  seek 
to  ban  Senator  John  F.  Kerry  from 
receiving  Communion  because  of  his 
pro-choice  views  and  voting  record,  a 
task  force  established  by  the  U.S.C.C.B. 
is  developing  guidelines  as  to  how  bish- 


Without  Guile 


"/  won  Y  be  giving  a  sermon  today  because  you're 
all  going  to  hell  anyivay. " 


Inisfada  Interfaith  Zen  Center 
St.  Ignatius  Reh  eat  House  •  251  Searington  Road, 
Manhasset,  NY  11030 

June  11-17  and  August  6-12,  2004 

Zen  practice  integrating  Christian  life, 
prayer  and  liturgy 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi 

Silent  meditation  week-long  retreats  with  formal  instruction 
and  teaching.  Cushions  and  chairs  provided.  The  retreats 
begin  with  dinner  at  5:30  and  end  with  lunch  at  noon.  Cost 
is  S345.  Please  send  a  $60  deposit  four  weeks  in  advance  to 
St.  Ignatius  Retreat  House.  Please  include  your  e-mail 
address.  Inquiries:  roconnell8@aol.com:  (212)  831-5710. 
(Regular  sittings:  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  7:30  pm: 
Thursday  7:00  pm:  Sunday  8  am.) 

"Kennedy's  approach  is  theologically  sophisticated  and 
deceptively  simple,  the  work  of  a  Christian  who  is  spiritual- 
ly mature  and  a  Zen  practitioner  of  advanced  training.'" 

—  James  Fredericks  in  Horizons.  The  Journal  of  College  Theology 

Villanova  University,  Spring  2002 

Check  full  schedule  at  www.  kennedyzen.org  and 
www.  inisfada.net. 
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ops  should  deal  with  such  politicians 
(Signs  of  the  Times,  4/19).  As  many 
bishops  caused  unintended  damage  to 
children  and  to  the  church  itself  by 
their  misuse  of  power  in  reassigning 
miscreant  clergy  rather  than  punishing 
them  as  required  by  canon  law,  they 
should  be  extremely  cautious  before 
further  abuse  of  power  by  other  viola- 
tions of  church  law. 

It  must  be  asked,  at  what  point  does 
an  individual  following  a  judgment  in 
conscience  deemed  erroneous  by 
church  authorities  lose  the  right  to  pre- 
sent himself  or  herself  as  "Catholic"  and 
become  subject  to  a  sort  of  partial 
excommunication  by  being  declared  less 
than  Catholic  and  banned  from  the 
sacrament?  The  bishops  have  invariably 
urged  Catholic  voters  to  look  at  the 
totality  of  issues,  not  just  one.  Kerry 
certainly  shares  many  social  justice 
issues  strongly  endorsed  by  his  church. 
Can  such  a  person  be  given  the  canoni- 
cal penalty  of  being  forbidden  to  receive 
Communion,  as  Archbishop  Raymond 
L.  Burke  of  St.  Louis  has  been  reported 
as  doing,  without  specifying  precisely 
what  church  law,  with  what  penalty 
attached,  has  been  violated?  And  with- 
out a  judicial  or  administrative  process 
as  is  required  by  church  law?  Is  the 
bishop  above  the  law? 

And  unintended  effects?  This 
abuse  of  power  could  also  cause  the 
non-electability  of  Catholics  to  public 
office.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  American 
voters  will  never  elect  someone  whom 
they  view  as  politically  subservient  to  a 
religious  body.  For  church  authorities 
to  cross  the  line  between,  on  one  hand, 
instructing  and  informing  consciences 
and,  on  the  other,  trying  to  force  a  leg- 
islative position  on  an  officeholder  by  a 
church  penalty  will  validate  the 
charges  of  anti-Catholics  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago  that  church  authorities 
would  always  try  to  force  Catholic 
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elected  officials  as  to  how  to  vote. 

(Msgr.)  Harry  J.  Byrne,  J. CD. 

Bronx,  N.Y. 

Proof  of  Wrongdoing 

The  words  of  National  Public  Radio's 
Carl  Castle,  piercing  the  morning  dark- 
ness, are  a  vivid  memory:  "Six  Roman 
Catholic  Jesuit  priests  were  killed  in  El 
Salvador." 

It  was  Nov.  16,  1989.  It  seems  that 


not  long  after  that  the  School  of  the 
Americas  became  a  kind  of  Megan's  law 
for  American  Jesuits,  their  students  and 
extended  family.  The  notion  emerged 
that  if  this  school  could  be  abolished, 
some  good  could  come  from  these  trag- 
ic deaths.  I  have  been  personally  invited 
on  several  occasions  to  attend  the 
protests,  but  troubling  questions 
remain.  I  was,  therefore,  interested  to 
read  "Why  Did  He  Do  It?"  by  J. 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  fulhlength  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


TO  ORDER  CALL: 

1^800303^9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95 
NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 
(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  guatantee:  If  you're  dis- 
satisfied with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  for  a  full  and  complete 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
refund  for  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

 John  Daner,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures  
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The  Word 

Home  Alone? 

Sixth  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  May  16,  2004 

Readings:  Acts  15:1-2,  22-29;  Ps  67:2-8;  Rv  21:10-14.  22-23;  Jn  14:23-29 
l7  am  going  away,  and  I  will  come  back  to  you"  Qn  14:28) 


IN  THE  POPULAR  Christmastime 
movie  "Home  Alone,"  an  inatten- 
tive family  goes  off  on  vacation,  not 
noticing  the  absence  of  one  of  their 
children.  Left  behind  with  only  his  inge- 
nuity, the  young  boy  fends  off  a  pair  of 
bungling  burglars.  There  are  some 
touching  moments  to  this  film,  but  it 
basically  consists  of  a  series  of  humorous 
defeats  that  the  child  inflicts  on  the  inept 
intruders.  Because  we  are  confident  the 
story  will  have  a  happy  ending,  the 
movie  probably  does  not  raise  for  the 

dianne  bergant,  C.S.A..  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


viewer  the  serious  question:  How 
would  I  cope  if  I  were  left  alone? 

In  the  Gospel  reading  for  this 
Sunday  before  the  Ascension, 
Jesus  tells  his  disciples  that  he 
will  be  leaving  them.  In  a  sense, 
they  will  be  alone.  Although  he 
promises  to  send  them  an 
Advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  will 
have  to  fend  for  themselves;  and  the 
enemy  or  enemies  they  will  face  will  not 
be  bunglers.  While  Jesus  was  alive,  the 
disciples  trusted  in  his  ability  to  hold 
opposition  at  bay.  Where  will  they  find 
the  strength  and  direction  they  need 
when  he  is  gone? 

The  passage  from  Acts  answers  this 


question.  It  provides  us  with  a  sketch  of 
the  early  Christian  community.  We  see 
that  Jesus  had  been  faithful  to  his 
promise:  the  Holy  Spirit  was  indeed  pre- 
sent and  active  in  the  life  of  the  church. 
The  disciples  had  not  been  left  alone. 


Timothy  Hipskind,  S.J.  (4/2). 

Nations  need  an  army  to  defend  bor- 
ders and  assure  security.  A  well-trained 
corps  of  officers  can  assure  civilian  rule, 
respect  for  human  rights  and  necessary 
security  for  democratic  institutions  to 
function.  A  school  that  aims  at  these 
goals  would  seem  to  be  a  good  idea.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  nations  where  mili- 
tary overthrow  of  the  government  is 
always  a  looming  threat. 

Has  the  School  of  the  Americas 
trained  military  officers  to  be  a  band  of 
thugs  killing  innocent  citizens?  Does  it 
destroy  respect  for  democratic  institu- 
tions and  rule  of  law?  Is  it  a  co-conspira- 
tor in  acts  of  murder  and  assassination? 
Does  it  teach  techniques  for  doing  these 
things?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  the  school 
needs  to  be  closed  and  its  founders  and 
operatives  need  to  be  prosecuted. 

As  a  criminal  defense  lawyer  for  28 
years,  I  have  always  demanded  proof  of 
wrongdoing.  I  have  seen  countless  acts  of 
evil  and  treachery  done  by  members  of 
my  government  on  all  levels.  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  proof  if  it  is  presented.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  evidence  is  not  present- 


 Letters  

ed,  the  School  of  the  Americas  looks  like 
a  scapegoat  for  terrible  evil  acts,  and  the 
credibility  of  very  rational  and  intelligent 
people  is  at  risk.  Maybe  the  demand 
should  be  for  investigation  instead  of  clo- 
sure. If  the  school  is  guilty  of  doing  the 
things  it  is  accused  of  having  done,  then 
appropriate  accountability  should  follow. 
If  the  School  of  the  Americas  is  being 
used  as  a  symbol,  then  that  should  be 
stated.  If  it  is  doing  good  work  it  should 
be  supported. 

Paul  W.  Comiskey 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Authentic  Martyr 

I  much  appreciated  the  reflections  by 
Mark  Raper,  S.J.,  formerly  head  of  the 
Jesuit  Refugee  Service,  about  the  mas- 
sacres in  Rwanda  10  years  ago  (4/19). 
Father  Raper  mentioned  the  three  Jesuits 
who  had  been  killed  on  the  first  day  at 
the  Jesuit  retreat  house.  They  were  sin- 
gled out,  along  with  priests,  sisters  and 
others  on  their  team,  for  devoting  them- 
selves to  harmony  between  the  two  peo- 
ples of  Rwanda. 

The  oldest  of  these,  Chrysologue 


Mahame,  the  very  first  Rwandan  Jesuit, 
was  a  classmate  of  mine  in  theology  at 
College  Saint- Albert,  Louvain,  Belgium. 
We  were  ordained  together  in  1961.  In 
our  final  year,  when  we  both  took  a  semi- 
nar to  prepare  a  licentiate  paper,  Chris 
chose  as  his  topic  St.  Augustine's  treatise 
on  the  Trinity.  I  think  of  him,  pray  to 
him  now  as  an  authentic  martyr,  one  who 
has  witnessed  to  the  Trinity,  that  holy 
and  divine  community. 

James  S.  Torrens,  S.J. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Their  Heritage 

"Hispanic  Ecumenism"  by  Kenneth  G. 
Davis  (4/19),  led  me  to  reflect  on  our 
local  church.  The  non-Catholic  ministers 
where  I  live  have  one  obstacle  they  seek 
to  overcome  with  Hispanic  parishioners: 
their  devotion  to  Mary.  Most  often  they 
accommodate  their  devotion  in  the 
beginning  to  get  them  in,  and  then  soon 
after  try  to  wean  them  away.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  their  heritage,  and  we 
must  accommodate  their  needs. 

Henry  Littleton 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
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They  were  part  of  the  church,  along  with 
Paul,  Barnabas,  Silas,  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, the  apostles,  elders  and  the  Jewish 
Christians  in  Jerusalem.  They  would  be 
able  to  derive  strength  and  direction 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  working  through 
the  church. 

If  we  look  at  the  church  today  from  a 
human  perspective,  all  we  see  are  limited 
women  and  men.  We  are  people  who, 


left  to  our  own  ingenuity,  are  often  bun- 
glers. But  we  have  not  been  left  alone. 
The  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  trans- 
formed us  into  the  glorious  holy  city  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  envisioned  in  the 
reading  from  Revelation.  That  city  is  not 
only  magnificent  in  the  splendor  of  God, 
it  is  fortified  against  intruders. 

Today  the  church  has  been  exposed 
to  us  in  all  its  weakness.  Not  unlike  the 


community  described  in  Acts,  members 
vigorously  disagree  over  diverse  teach- 
ings and  practices.  Instead  of  enriching 
the  fabric  of  the  church,  cultural  differ- 
ences often  threaten  to  tear  it  apart.  This 
is  far  from  what  was  intended  by  Jesus. 
Fortified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  too  can 
live  lives  of  openness  and  compassion.  In 
the  community  of  love,  which  is  the  true 
image  of  the  church,  no  one  is  alone. 


What  Does  It  Mean? 

Ascension  (C),  May  20,  2004 

Readings:  Acts  1:1-11;  Ps  47:2-9;  Eph  1:17-23  (or  Hb  9:2428;  10:19-23);  Lk  24:46-53 


He  was  lifted  up,  and  a  cloud  took  him 
from  their  sight  (Acts  1:9) 


w 


HEN  I  WAS  A  CHILD,  I 

often  wondered  how  far  up 
Jesus  had  to  ascend  before 
he  got  to  heaven.  Later  I 
was  dumbfounded  when,  as  an  adult,  1 
read  an  astronaut's  comment  about  not 
seeing  any  traces  in  space  of  Jesus'  ascen- 
sion. It  is  not  that  I  have  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  this  mystery  than  I  had  as  a 
child  or  than  the  astronaut  seems  to  have 
had.  I  simply  ask  different  questions  now. 

Those  who  have  left  us  an  account  of 
the  ascension  had  a  pre-scientific  concept 
of  the  structure  of  the  cosmos,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  Theirs  was  a  three- 
tiered  universe,  with  the  realm  of  the  dead 
literally  under  the  world  of  the  living  and 
heaven  literally  above  it  all.  When  they 
spoke  of  Jesus  returning  to  God  and  being 
enthroned  in  heaven,  they  envisioned  this 
as  some  kind  of  ascension  into  the  sky. 
The  comment  of  the  astronaut  shows  that 
he  held  two  conflicting  perceptions  of  the 
universe:  an  extraordinarily  sophisticated 
one  developed  by  modern  astronomy  and 
a  pre-scientific  one  shaped  by  a  literal 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Many  of  us  hold  the 
same  two  worldviews. 

We  who  have  been  shaped  by  the  sci- 
entific age  in  which  we  live  want  to  know 
what  really  happened.  We  are  not  unlike 
the  disciples  who  were  "standing  there 
looking  up  to  the  sky."  Today's  readings 
do  not  explain  what  happened.  Instead, 
they  throw  light  on  what  it  all  means. 


The  Ascension  is  one  aspect  of  the 
broader  mystery  of  the  Resurrection.  No 
longer  is  Jesus  bodily  present  among  his 
disciples.  The  church  is  now  living  in  a 
new  reality.  While  the  readings  for 
Ordinary  Time,  which  will  soon  resume, 
describe  this  new  reality,  today's  readings 
focus  on  Jesus'  exaltation.  Easter  stories 
showed  Jesus  trying  to  assure  his  followers 
that  they  were  really  experiencing  him  and 
not  some  illusion.  He  walked  with  them 
and  ate  with  them.  The  one  who  had  died 
was  now  alive.  In  the  readings  for  today  we 
behold  him  in  all  his  divine  glory,  taking 
his  place  in  heaven  next  to  God. 

The  focus  of  this  feast  is  the  heaven- 
ly reign  of  Ghrist,  not  the  details  of  the 
ascension  itself.  The  challenge  it  sets 


before  us  is  spiritual,  not  scientific.  Are 
we  faithful  to  his  teaching  in  our  lives, 
and  do  we  carry  its  message  into  our 
world?  It  is  not  enough  to  stand 
awestruck  looking  heavenward.  We  must 
now  be  his  witnesses  "to  the  ends  of  the 
world."  Dianne  Bergant 


Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Do  I  look  to  the  community  of 
believers  for  the  strength  and  support 
I  need?  If  not,  why  not? 

•  Does  anyone  look  to  me  for  that 
strength  or  support?  If  not,  why  not? 

•  Does  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  have 
meaning  in  my  life? 
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Of  Many  Things 


Taking  a  subway  from  one 
island  to  another — that  is 
something  you  can  do  only 
in  a  place  like  Manhattan. 
Manhattan  itself  is  an  island,  and  I  was 
going  from  there  to  Roosevelt  Island 
just  across  the  East  River.  Coming  up 
the  long  escalators  from  subterranean 
depths,  I  was  stunned  to  see  the  river 
just  steps  away  from  the  subway  sta- 
tion's entrance,  widi  seagulls  eying  me 
from  stone  stanchions  at  the  water's 
edge.  And  from  the  shore,  I  found 
myself  looking  west,  direcdy  across  at 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Citycorp 
Building.  Their  lights  and  those  of 
other  tall  buildings  were  just  coming 
on  as  darkness  fell. 

Cars  are  banned  from  the  island,  so 
its  thousands  of  residents  enjoy  a 
peaceful  atmosphere  unknown  in  the 
other  boroughs.  The  modern  apart- 
ment houses  suggest  a  comfortable 
middle-class  and  upper  middle-class 
lifestyle.  But  its  present  state  belies  the 
island's  earlier  purposes.  Even  its  name 
was  different — Blackwell's  Island — 
after  an  early  owner,  from  whom  the 
city  bought  it  in  the  1 800's.  At  that 
time,  the  island's  buildings  included  a 
prison,  a  female  almshouse,  a  charity 
hospital,  an  insane  asylum  and  a  small- 
pox hospital.  All  places  of  sadness  and 
suffering  clustered  together  on  one 
small  and  isolated  strip  of  land,  they 
represented  a  Dickensian  scene  inten- 
sified by  the  awareness  that  so  much 
human  suffering  was  concentrated  in  a 
single  locality. 

Walking  about,  I  passed  not  only 
the  present-day  buildings — the  anony- 
mous apartment  complexes,  a  modern 
hospital,  a  long-term  care  facility — but 
also  the  remains  of  some  of  the  early 
structures.  All  traces  of  the  prison  are 
gone,  though  an  early  photograph 
shows  its  massive  stone  exterior,  with 
tiny  windows  cut  into  the  walls.  A  long 
row  of  prisoners  in  striped  uniforms 
stands  in  a  double  line  in  sad  display 
for  the  camera.  Two  uniformed  guards 
are  seen  stationed  nearby.  But  rem- 
nants of  other  early  buildings  do  sur- 
vive— the  smallpox  hospital,  for  exam- 
ple, a  roofless  stone  building  now  so 
overgrown  that  a  tree  has  taken  root  in 
one  of  the  lower  rooms.  Heavy  wood- 


en beams  propped  against  the  outer 
walls  keep  the  structure  from  collaps- 
ing. Designed  by  James  RenwickJr., 
who  also  designed  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  its  three  stories,  punctuated 
with  gothic  windows,  still  retain  a  cer- 
tain elegance.  By  the  time  I  reached  it, 
night  had  fallen  and  the  walls  were 
floodlit — a  sign  that  efforts  are  being 
made  to  remember  what  survives  of 
the  island's  earliest  institutions. 

At  the  northern  end,  other  remains 
include  the  octagonal  stone  insane  asy- 
lum— as  much  a  ruin  as  die  smallpox 
hospital  and  perhaps  even  sadder  in  its 
connotations,  hi  the  hospital,  there 
was  a  greater  hope  of  recovery.  The 
restored  lighthouse  (another  Renwick 
building)  stands  nearby.  A  plaque 
notes  that  inmates  from  the  peniten- 
tiary were  involved  in  its  construc- 
tion— a  form  of  punishment  added  to 
their  confinement,  as  well  as  a  source 
of  cost-free  labor  for  the  state.  In  those 
days  some  of  the  staff  of  the  several 
institutions  lived  on  the  island,  a  num- 
ber of  them  in  the  still-standing  farm- 
house that  was  once  the  home  of  the 
Robert  Blackwell  who  owned  the 
island.  The  frame  structure  looked 
fragile  in  the  shadow  of  the  apartment 
houses  that  dwarf  it. 

Two  late  Victorian  chapels  still 
serve  residents — sturdy  buildings,  one 
Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant.  On 
my  second  visit,  a  Sunday,  Mass  was 
just  ending  at  the  Catholic  chapel,  and 
inside  I  noticed  a  touching  plaque  in 
memory  of  the  wife  of  the  "superior  of 
the  city  home"  on  the  island,  who  died 
in  1906.  Returning,  I  chose  not  to  take 
the  subway,  but  opted  instead  for  the 
aerial  tramway  that  carried  me  high 
above  the  river  to  the  Manhattan 
side — something  like  a  flying  subway 
car,  replete  with  overhead  straps  to 
hold  on  to  as  we  swung  out  high  over 
the  water.  The  island  today,  for  all  its 
comforts  and  serenity,  suggests  a  cer- 
tain sterility  that  made  me  glad  to 
leave  it.  Its  earlier  incarnation,  at  least, 
reflected  the  reality  of  a  world  afflicted 
by  poverty,  imprisonment  and  disease. 
The  same  reality,  unfortunately,  exists 
today,  with  little  to  show  in  the  way  of 
improvement. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 

r 

A  Bad  Bet 

George  w.  bush  is  a  high-stakes  gambler. 
When  the  going  gets  tough,  he  is  inclined 
to  up  the  ante.  Whether  it  is  tax  cuts,  the 
prescription  drug  benefit,  bringing 
democracy  to  the  Middle  East  or  sending 
astronauts  to  Mars,  he  reaches  for  the  sky.  His  endorse- 
ment of  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ariel  Sharon's  unilateral 
peace  plan  is  another  such  high-risk  move,  but  has  he  cal- 
culated the  downside  of  this  big  gamble? 

Shutting  down  the  Israeli  settlements  in  Gaza  and  the 
Israeli  withdrawal  appear  at  first  glance  to  be  bold  gestures 
for  peace.  But  considered  in  its  entirety,  the  Sharon  plan  is 
highly  problematic.  Gaza  is  a  tar  baby,  an  ungovernable 
zone  of  desperate  poverty  and  extremist  politics.  It 
behooves  Israel  to  withdraw.  The  Gaza  settlements  never 
made  any  sense.  Protecting  them  is  a  military  headache, 
costly  in  money  and  lives  to  the  Israelis.  So  in  surrender- 
ing Gaza,  Israel  is  only  discarding  a  bundle  of  troubles. 
But  in  return,  Sharon  won  from  Bush  legitimacy  for 
Israel's  major  settlements  on  the  West  Bank. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  successive  U.S.  govern- 
ments regarded  all  the  settlements  as  illegal  colonies  in 
occupied  territory,  but  during  the  last  several  years  the 
U.S.  position  has  been  eroding.  The  Clinton  adminis- 
tration first  treated  settlements  as  "obstacles  to  peace" 
but  gradually  came  to  overlook  their  illegality  in  the 
interest  of  negotiation.  Now  President  Bush  has  certi- 
fied the  West  Bank  settlements  as  political  realities  that 
demand  general  acceptance.  Though  some  will  be 
demolished,  most,  including  the  largest,  will  remain  and 
be  permitted  to  grow. 

For  Mr.  Sharon,  the  architect  of  the  settlement  move- 
ment, the  president's  approval  is  an  unparalleled  victory. 
The  United  States  has  effectively  walked  away  from  the 
peace  process  and  put  the  fate  of  the  Palestinians  in 
Israel's  hands.  As  long  as  large  blocks  of  settlements  divide 
the  territory,  no  viable  Palestinian  state  is  possible. 
Anyone  who  has  watched  the  growth  of  settlements, 
moreover,  knows  that  given  a  foothold,  Israel  will  keep  on 
annexing  land  and  resources  at  will.  In  return  for  promis- 
ing to  surrender  Gaza,  which  it  is  glad  to  get  rid  of,  Israel 
takes  a  giant  step  toward  attaining  the  militant  Zionist 
dream:  permanent  control  of  all  the  land  west  of  the 
Jordan.  For  as  Mr.  Sharon's  predecessor  Itzhak  Shamir 


never  tired  of  proclaiming,  the  West  Bank  is  "Judea  and 
Samaria,"  the  heartland  of  ancient  Israel. 

Furthermore,  Prime  Minister  Sharon  has  for  months 
made  clear  that  if  peace  negotiations  "broke  down"  and 
he  acted  unilaterally,  then  it  would  be  another  generation 
before  Israelis  and  the  Palestinians  would  return  to  the 
negotiating  table.  So  President  Bush's  endorsement  of 
the  Sharon  plan,  despite  protests  to  the  contrary,  puts  an 
end  to  any  serious  peacemaking  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  endorsement  likewise  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  United  States  to  assume  the  mantle  of  "honest 
broker"  in  any  future  peace  process.  Arabs  have  long 
complained  of  a  U.S.  double  standard  in  leaning  on  the 
Palestinians  and  other  Arabs  while  guarding  Israel  from 
international  criticism.  U.S.  support  for  the  Sharon  plan 
reveals  a  profound  bias  for  Israel.  The  president's  tone- 
deafness  to  Palestinian  rights  will  have  serious  strategic 
effects.  What  little  credibility  the  United  States  has  left 
in  the  Arab  and  Muslim  world  after  the  invasion  of  Iraq 
will  be  lost.  Arab  moderates  Mall  have  a  harder  time  pro- 
moting reform,  and  pro-American  stands  among  them 
will  become  even  less  popular.  And  while  the  Sharon  and 
Bush  strategy  may  succeed  in  undermining  Yasir  Arafat, 
it  also  strengthens  Hamas  as  the  only  viable  successor  to 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 

In  an  election  year,  the  political  class  can  be  expected 
to  remain  silent  over  the  failings  of  the  president's  posi- 
tion. Senator  John  F.  Kerry  has  already  approved  the 
Bush  endorsement.  It  would  be  naive  to  expect  any 
Democratic  administration  to  undo  the  Bush-Sharon 
policy  or  launch  imaginative  new  initiatives  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  some  time  to  come,  therefore,  we  must  steel 
ourselves  for  continued  regional  instability,  indifference 
at  best  on  the  part  of  once-friendly  Arab  governments 
and  a  rising  tide  of  regional  and  global  terrorism.  We  are 
in  deep  trouble. 

can  anything  at  all  be  done  to  turn  things  around?  With 
current  government  policy  tragically  flawed,  it  is  a  time 
for  civil  society  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  more  enlight- 
ened future.  It  is  not  naive  to  think  that  nongovernmental 
organizations,  universities,  think  tanks,  civic  organizations 
and  the  media,  here  and  in  Israel,  can  alter  the  strategic 
momentum.  After  all,  a  flurry  of  joint  Israeli-Palestinian 
initiatives  last  fall  spurred  Mr.  Sharon  to  advance  the 
Gaza  plan.  The  struggle  for  a  just  peace  must  move  once 
more  to  the  terrain  of  the  open  society.  The  politicians 
have  poisoned  the  wells  of  hope.  It  is  up  to  the  people  to 
purify  and  refresh  them. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 
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Reactions  Vary  to  Pope's 
Comments  on  Feeding 

Although  some  see  Pope  John  Paul  EE's 
message  at  a  recent  Vatican  conference  as 
closing  the  book  on  the  question  of 
w  hether  nutrition  and  hydration  may  be 
withdrawn  from  patients  in  a  persistent 
vegetative  state,  others  in  U.S.  Catholic 
health  care  circles  think  resolution  of  the 
issue  still  remains  elusive. 

"The  administration  of  water  and 
food,  even  when  provided  by  artificial 
means,  always  represents  a  natural  means 
of  preserving  life,  not  a  medical  act,"  the 
pope  said  during  an  address  on  March  20 
to  more  than  350  physicians  and  medical 
ethicists  from  42  countries. 

Some  U.S.  ethicists  and  hospital 
administrators  have  called  the  papal  talk 
"a  stunner,  to  say  the  least"  and  "a  disas- 
ter" with  the  potential  "to  create  a  lot  of 
chaos  for  both  patients  and  Catholic 
institutions."  The  Rev.  Michael  D.  Place, 
president  and  C.E.O.  of  the  Catholic 
Health  Association,  responded  more  cau- 
tiously, saying  in  a  statement  that  Pope 
John  Paul's  speech  "affirms  the  church's 
and  the  Catholic  health  ministry's  abid- 
ing commitment  to  the  inviolable  dignity 
of  human  persons  no  matter  their  physi- 
cal or  medical  condition"  and  "reminds 
us  of  our  responsibility  never  to  abandon 
the  sick  or  dying." 

"That  being  said,  the  guidance  con- 
tained in  his  remarks  has  significant  ethi- 
cal, legal,  clinical  and  pastoral  implica- 
tions that  must  be  carefully  considered," 
Father  Place  added.  "This  will  require 
dialogue  among  sponsors,  bishops  and 
providers,  especially  with  regard  to  prac- 
tical implications  for  those  patients  who 
are  not  in  a  persistent  vegetative  state." 

Pope  John  Paul's  speech  has  significant 
implications  for  U.S.  cases  like  that  of 
Terri  Schindler-Schiavo,  the  Florida 


woman  whose  parents  have  been  fighting 
her  husband's  attempts  to  withdraw  her 
feeding  tube.  Schiavo,  now  40,  remains  in 
a  nursing  home  14  years  after  her  brain 
was  deprived  of  oxygen  for  several  min- 
utes because  of  what  doctors  believe  to 
have  been  a  potassium  imbalance.  Some 
now  characterize  her  condition  as  brain- 
damage,  while  others  say  she  is  in  a  coma 
or  in  a  persistent  vegetative  state. 

Richard  Doerflinger,  deputy  director 
ot  the  U.S.  bishops'  Secretariat  for  Pro- 
Life  Activities,  attended  the  conference 
on  "Life-Sustaining  Treatment  and 
Vegetative  State:  Scientific  Advances  and 
Ethical  Dilemmas,"  held  on  March  17-20 
at  the  Vatican.  Doerflinger  said  the  posi- 
tion articulated  by  Pope  John  Paul — and 
at  a  pre-conference  news  briefing  by 
Bishop  Elio  Sgreccia,  vice  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Academy  for  Life — should 
not  have  come  as  any  surprise  to  those 
who  have  followed  recent  pronounce- 
ments on  the  issue  by  the  Vatican  and  the 
U.S.  bishops. 

"People  reading  the  tea  leaves  should 
have  seen  this  coming  down  the  pike,"  he 
said.  "  The  trend  has  been  there  for  a 
long,  long  time."  According  to 
Doerflinger,  there  has  been  a  shift  from  a 
"presumption  against"  the  continued  use 
of  artificial  nutrition  and  hydration  for  a 
patient  in  a  persistent  vegetative  state  to  a 
"presumption  for"  its  use. 

Before  Pope  John  Paul  spoke,  Bishop 
Sgreccia's  comments  at  a  Vatican  news 
briefing  on  March  16  drew  a  strong 
protest  in  a  statement  written  by  Kevin 
O'Rourke,  O.P.,  a  professor  of  bioethics 
and  health  policy  at  Loyola  University- 
Chicago,  which  was  circulated  among 
U.S.  health  care  ethicists  for  their 
endorsement.  "The  magisterium  has  never 
maintained  that  prolonging  the  life  of  a 
patient  in  P.V.S.  'is  beneficial  to  the 


patient,'"  it  said. 
According  to  excerpts 
published  in  some 
media  reports,  the 
statement  said  Catholic 
tradition  holds  "that  life 
support  may  be  with- 
drawn if  it  does  not 
offer  hope  of  benefit  or 
imposes  an  excessive 


burden....  The  decision    Richard  Doerflinger 


concerning  hope  of  benefit  is  to  be  made 
by  the  patient  or  the  patient's  proxy,"  it 
added.  "A  representative  of  the  church 
may  offer  guidance,  but  should  not  pre- 
empt the  right  of  patient  or  proxy." 

Father  O'Rourke  declined  to  discuss 
the  statement  or  make  it  public.  "I  did 
not  respond  to  the  statement  of  the  Holy 
Father,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so  at  this 
time,"  he  said  in  an  e-mail  message  to 
CNS  on  April  6. 

The  guiding  principles  for  ethical  deci- 
sion making  in  Catholic  health  care  in 
the  United  States  remain  the  Ethical  and 
Religious  Directives  for  Catholic  Health  Care 
Services,  as  revised  by  the  U.S.  bishops  in 
1994.  "There  should  be  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  providing  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion to  all  patients,  including  patients 
who  require  medically  assisted  nutrition 
and  hydration,  as  long  as  this  is  of  suffi- 
cient benefit  to  outweigh  the  burdens 
involved  to  the  patient,"  the  directives 
state.  Unless  they  are  revised  again  by  the 
U.S.  bishops,  these  directives  still  apply 
to  U.S.  Catholic  health  facilities, 
Doerflinger  said,  "but  some  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Ethical  and  Religions  Directives 
should  now  be  considered  invalid." 


Bishops  to  Review  2004 
Sexual  Abuse  Audit  Plan 

When  they  meet  this  spring,  the  U.S. 
bishops  will  review  a  plan  for  the  2004 
audit  of  their  dioceses'  policies  and  prac- 
tices on  sexual  abuse  and  child  protection. 
Kathleen  McChesney,  executive  director 
of  the  U.S.C.C.B  Office  of  Child  and 
Youth  Protection,  said  she  hopes  the  new 
audit  instrument  will  provide  data  for 
future  annual  reports  to  update  yearly  the 
data  gathered  separately  last  year  on  the 
nature  and  scope  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  U.S. 
dioceses  during  the  period  1950-2002. 
"From  that  you'll  be  able  to  show  where 
progress  has  been  made,"  she  said. 

The  bishops'  Charter  fir  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People  of  June  2002 
requires  McChesney's  office  to  produce 
"an  annual  public  report  on  die  progress 
made  in  implementing  the  standards  in 
this  charter"  in  every  diocese  across  the 
country. 
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Catholic  Voters  Nearly  Divided  Between  Bush  and  Kerry 


An  early  poll  shows  Catholic  voters  are  probably  nei- 
ther more  likely  nor  less  likely  than  the  general  popula- 
tion of  Americans  to  vote  for  the  first  Catholic  presi- 
dential candidate  in  44  years. 

In  a  national  poll  of  Catholics  conducted  by  tele- 
phone in  March,  the  Center  for  Applied  Research  in 
the  Apostolate  at  Georgetown  University  found  that 
about  46  percent  said  they  would  vote  for  Senator  John 
Kerry,  Democrat  of  Massachusetts,  in  November,  com- 
pared with  41  percent  who  would  vote  for  President 
Bush,  a  Republican.  A  poll  of  voters  nationwide  taken 
by  Zogby  International  the  same  week  found  die  per- 
centage voting  for  Bush  and  Kerry  to  be  equal,  at  46 
percent  each.  Since  the  statistical  margin  of  error  for 
both  polls  is  about  plus  or  minus  3  percent,  so  far  in 
this  election  year  Catholic  voters  differ  little  from  the 
general  public  in  their  presidential  election  choices. 

The  number  of  Catholics  who  said  they  would  vote 
for  Kerry  nearly  matches  the  figure  of  47  percent,  who 
said  in  a  pre-election  poll  in  2000  that  they  would  vote 
for  the  Democratic  nominee,  Vice  President  Al  Gore. 
Mark  Gray,  a  CARA  researcher,  said  that  among  the 
more  surprising  findings  of  the  March  1 5-2 1  poll  of 
1 ,001  Catholics  was  how  few  of  them  were  undecided 
about  who  they  will  support  in  an  election  that  at  the 
time  of  the  poll  was  still  nearly  eight  months  away. 
CARA's  poll  found  about  10  percent  of  voters  were 
undecided.  About  3  percent  said  they  were  likely  to 
vote  for  the  independent  candidate  Ralph  Nader.  Gray 
said  that  in  spring  2000  many  more  voters  were  unde- 
cided between  Gore  and  Bush,  who  by  then  had 
clinched  their  respective  party's  nominations. 

The  Catholic  vote,  according  to  the  CARA  poll, 
seems  to  be  "less  about  religion  and  more  about  party 
identification,"  Gray  said.  About  40  percent  of  those 
Catholics  polled  who  said  they  intend  to  vote  in 
November  said  they  were  Democrats.  About  3  3  percent 
consider  themselves  Republicans. 

CARA  found  Kerry's  strongest  support  among 
Catholics  to  be  from  Democrats  (81  percent  would  vote 
for  Kerry)  and  Hispanics  born  in  the  United  States  (56 
percent  supported  Kerry).  Half  of  those  born  after  1982 
said  they  would  support  Kerry. 

Gray  found  that  Catholics  who  attend  church  more 
often  were  more  likely  to  support  Bush  than  Kerry. 
Forty-five  percent  of  weekly  Massgoers  said  they  would 
vote  for  Bush,  compared  widi  41  percent  who  said  they 
would  vote  for  Kerry.  More  of  those  who  go  to  church 
a  few  times  a  month  were  likely  to  support  Kerry:  44 
percent,  to  42  percent  for  Bush.  Fifty-one  percent  of 
Catholics  who  go  to  church  a  few  times  a  year  or  never 
would  vote  for  Kerry,  compared  with  36  percent  who 
would  vote  for  Bush. 


MARCH  POLLING 

If  the  presidential  election  were  held  today, 
who  would  you  most  likely  vote  for? 
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Faith  and  Voting 

Those  by  race  and  faith  who  say  religious 
beliefs  occasionally  or  frequently  guide 
their  voting  decisions 
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Survey  based  on  telephone  interviews  among  a  nationwide  sample  of  2,002  adults,  1 8  years 
or  older,  June  24  to  July  8, 2003.  Sampling  error  wos  plus  or  minus  2.5  percentage  points. 

Source:  Pew  Forum  on  Religion  and  Public  Life 
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Sister  Bernard  Overkamp  chats  with  circus  workers  before  a  performance  of  the  Ringling  Bros,  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York  March  19.  Sister  Overkamp,  a 
Missionary  Sister  of  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  of  Hiltrup,  Germany,  and  another  member  of 
her  order  are  spiritual  advisers  for  the  employees  of  the  traveling  circus. 


Sex  Scandal  Affects 
Attitudes  Toward  Religion 

The  scandal  of  sexual  abuse  of  young 
people  by  members  of  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy "has  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic's attitude  toward  organized  religion," 
said  Albert  Winseman,  religion  and  val- 
ues editor  for  The  Gallup  Organization 
in  Adanta.  Since  1941  Gallup  has  quanti- 
fied the  religiosity  of  the  American  public 
with  its  "index  of  leading  religious  indica- 
tors"— a  compilation  of  responses  to  a 
series  of  questions  on  religious  beliefs  and 
practices,  ranging  from  whether  the 
respondent  is  a  member  of  a  church  and 
attended  church  in  the  last  seven  days  to 
his  or  her  confidence  in  organized  reli- 
gion and  opinion  about  the  ethical  stan- 
dards of  clergy.  With  a  highest  possible 
score  of  1,000,  the  index  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  746  in  1956  and  a  historic 
low  of  641  in  2002,  but  rebounded  slight- 
ly to  648  in  2003,  Winseman  said. 

He  also  reported  polling  data  showing 
that  77  percent  of  Americans  disapprove 
of  the  removal  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments from  government  buildings,  as  has 
occurred  in  Alabama  and  other  states, 
while  78  percent  approve  of  nondenomi- 
national  prayer  at  public  school  gradua- 
tion ceremonies,  which  has  been  banned 
in  some  locations. 


Asked  about  a  display  of  the  Koran, 
the  Muslim  holy  book,  in  government 
buildings,  64  percent  said  they  would  dis- 
approve. Fifty-six  percent  said  they  disap- 
proved of  the  use  of  federal  funds  for 
social  programs  run  by  Islamic  organiza- 
tions. 


Boston  College  to  Buy 
Archdiocesan  Property 

In  a  deal  described  as  a  win-win  for  both 
parties,  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  and 
Jesuit-run  Boston  College  announced  on 
\pril  2(1  that  the  university  has  agreed  to 
purchase  43  acres  of  archdiocesan  land 
for  $99.4  million.  The  property  includes 
the  former  archbishop's  residence  and 
other  buildings.  The  archdiocese  put  the 
Brighton  property,  just  down  the  street 
from  the  Boston  College  campus,  on  the 
market  last  December  to  pay  off  $90  mil- 
lion in  loans  the  archdiocese  took  out  to 
pay  off  settlements  in  cases  of  sexual 
abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy  with 
more  than  500  plaintiffs. 

The  two  parties  also  agreed  that  the 
university  will  purchase  the  neighboring 
archdiocesan  tribunal  property  in  two 
years  for  $8  million.  The  building  on  that 
parcel  houses  the  archdiocesan  tribunal, 
or  church  court,  and  religious  education 


offices.  The  agreement  also  commits 
Boston  College  to  the  purchase  of  the 
remaining  chancery  property  for  $20  mil- 
lion and  the  remaining  St.  John's 
Seminary  property  for  $40  million  or 
more  if  the  archdiocese  should  decide  to 
sell  either  of  those  properties  within  the 
next  1 0  years. 


News  Briefs 

•  In  2003,  42  terminally  ill  Oregonians 
died  using  lethal  prescriptions  written  by 
physicians,  according  to  a  report  released 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Oregon  Office  of 
Disease  Prevention  and  Epidemiology. 
That  compares  with  38  who  died  in  2002, 
the  previous  high  mark.  Since  the  law 
went  into  effect  in  late  1997,  171  people 
have  used  it. 

•  In  a  letter  dated  April  13,  Bishop 
Wilton  D.  Gregory  of  Belleville,  111., 
asked  President  George  W.  Bush  to  sup- 
port bills  that  would  give  some  foreign- 
born  farmworkers  and  some  undocu- 
mented high  school  students  a  chance  to 
become  legal  permanent  residents. 
Bishop  Gregory  also  asked  the  president 
to  modify  his  proposals  for  a  guest  work- 
er program  so  that  it  would  provide  a 
path  to  legal  permanent  residency  for 
illegal  immigrants  already  in  the  United 
States. 

•  In  a  letter  on  April  8,  the  New  York- 
based  Anti-Defamation  League  has  urged 
Israel's  Interior  Minister,  Avram  Poraz,  to 
resolve  the  backlog  of  visa  renewals  for 
Christian  clergy  working  or  residing  in 
Israel.  During  the  first  three  months  of 
2004,  for  example,  52  Catholic  religious 
were  denied  visas,  bringing  the  total  to 

1 38  religious  who  are  still  trying  to  obtain 
permission  to  work  in  the  Holy  Land. 

•  The  wildly  popular  "Left  Behind" 
series  of  Christian  apocalyptic  novels 
denies  a  number  of  Catholic  teachings 
and  "is  both  subtly  and  overtly  anti- 
Catholic,"  says  an  article  in  The  Living 
Light,  an  official  quarterly  publication  of 
the  U.S.  bishops'  Department  of 
Education. 

•  About  1,350  U.S.  parishes  say  they  sup- 
port a  poor  parish  in  the  United  States  or 
abroad,  according  to  a  report  by  the 
Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 
Apostolate.  Of  the  parishes  supported 
abroad,  83  percent  are  in  Latin  America. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Life  in  the  OO's 


Phoning  the  Bullpen 

\t^}  t  If  politics  were  more  like  sports, 


somebody  in  Washington  would 
be  out  of  a  job.' 


ON  A  MID-WINTER'S  night 
in  April,  I  parked  myself  in 
front  of  a  television  set  to 
watch  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
begin  their  annual  exercise 
in  bitter  frustration,  only  to  find  myself 
thinking  about  Colin  Powell. 

The  connection  will  become  clear  in 
a  moment. 

The  Boston  Red  Sox  began  the  2004 
baseball  season  with  a  new  manager.  The 
old  manager  was  forced  from  his  position 
at  the  end  of  the  2003  baseball  season, 
after  he  made  the  costly  mistake  of  not 
replacing  his  starting  pitcher,  Pedro 
Martinez,  in  the  late  innings  of  the  pen- 
nant-clinching game  against  the  Yankees. 
It  was  one  of  those  difficult  decisions  that 
can  make  or  break  a  manager's  career: 
Do  you  stay  with  your  effective  but  tiring 
starting  pitcher,  or  do  you  phone  the  bull 
pen  and  bring  in  a  fresh  arm  to  finish  off 
the  enemy?  Grady  Little  chose  to  stick 
with  Martinez,  who  had  kept  the  Yankees 
at  bay  all  night  long.  But  Martinez  faded, 
and  to  the  loud  laments  of  Red  Sox  fans 
around  the  nation,  the  Yankees  rallied, 
and  Martinez  surrendered  a  pennant- 
clinching  home  run. 

Grady  Little  made  a  bad  decision. 
Perhaps  he  had  bad  intelligence — maybe 
somebody  on  his  staff  told  him  that 
Martinez  still  had  his  fastball,  or  that  his 
curve  was  still  wicked.  Whatever  the  case, 
Grady  Little  made  a  decision,  lost  the 
game,  lost  the  pennant  (to  the  despised 
Yankees,  no  less)  and  then  lost  his  job. 

Red  Sox  fans  expected  nothing  less. 
From  the  moment  Aaron  Boone's  home 
run  cleared  the  fence,  ending  Boston's 
season,  Red  Sox  fans  knew  that  Grady 
Little  would  pay  for  his  poor  judgment. 
He  was  dismissed  soon  afterward. 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


Life  is  difficult  for  the  manager  or 
coach  of  a  professional  sports  team.  If 
you  make  a  major  mistake,  you  know  you 
will  be  held  accountable.  A  public  outcry 
will  leave  your  boss — the  team's  owner — 
with  little  choice.  You  will  have  to  go. 

Why  isn't  that  the  case  in  American 
politics? 

Among  the  many  disturbing  revela- 
tions from  Washington  in  recent  weeks 
was  one  from  Colin  Powell.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  admitted  that  he  was  mistak- 
en when  he  told  the  U.N.  Security7 
Council  that  Iraq  had  mobile  chemical 
weapons  labs  which  were  roaming  the 
countryside  to  evade  inspectors.  These 
mobile  labs  were  an  important  part  of  the 
secretary's  presentation  to  the  Lmited 
Nations  as  he  argued  the  case  for  military 
intervention.  The  mobile  labs,  Powell 
now  says,  probably  did  not  exist.  He 
blamed  faulty  intelligence  for  this  inaccu- 
rate assessment. 

The  secretary  still  has  his  job.  We 
don't  know  if  the  people  who  supplied 
the  secretary  with  inaccurate  intelligence 
still  have  theirs.  We  do  know  that  no 
advocate  of  the  invasion  of  Iraq  has 
resigned  or  been  fired.  Nobody  who  told 
us  about  Iraq's  menacing  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  has  lost  his  or  her  job. 
There  has  been  no  accountability  for  a 
decision  that  has  led  to  chaos,  disaster 
and  death. 

Apparentlv  it  is  one  thing  to  lose  a 
pennant  by  sticking  with  a  tiring  pitcher. 
It  is  quite  something  else  again  to  launch 
a  war  for  reasons  that  are  later  proved  to 
be  less  than  truthful.  Blow  a  chance  at  the 
World  Series  and  you  can  expect  a  public 
outcry,  followed  by  a  loss  of  employ- 
ment. But  if  you  invade  a  country  for  rea- 
sons that  are  later  proved  to  be  based  on 
faulty  intelligence,  or  perhaps  were  spuri- 
ous all  along — well,  apparently  we  are 
more  forgiving.  We  understand  that 


everybody  is  human,  and  humans  make 
mistakes. 

There  are  times  when  I  find  myself 
wondering  why,  at  this  awful  time  in  our 
lives,  I  watch  ESPN  instead  of  CNN. 
Now  I  know  why:  sports  fans,  at  least, 
demand  accountability.  If  you  make  bad 
decisions,  you  lose  your  job.  Everybody 
understands  the  stakes. 

That  harsh  reality  apparently  does 
not  apply  to  Washington.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  nobody  has  resigned  or  been 
fired  in  light  of  the  Iraq  adventure.  Given 
what  we  were  told,  and  given  what  we 
now  know  about  Iraq's  weaponry,  one 
might  have  expected  the  resignations  of 
Secretary  Powell  or  Defense  Secretary 
Donald  Rumsfeld  or  Deputy  Defense 
Secretary  Paul  Wolfowitz.  They  assured 
us  that  Iraq  possessed  frightening 
weapons,  and  that  those  weapons 
inevitably  would  be  used  against  us  if  we 
did  not  launch  a  pre-emptive  war. 

On  that  night  a  year  ago  when 
CNN  brought  us  pictures  of  the  first 
missile  strikes  against  Iraq,  White 
House  spokesman  Ari  Fleischer 
announced  breathlessly  that  "the  dis- 
arming of  Iraq  has  begun."  That  was 
the  administration's  message — we  were 
going  to  rid  Iraq  of  its  ability  to  threat- 
en us.  Fleischer,  who  issued  these  assur- 
ances and  criticized  skeptics,  no  longer 
is  in  government  service,  but  not 
because  he  was  driven  out  of  his  job. 
Instead,  he  is  on  the  lecture  circuit, 
speaking  at  colleges  and  otherwise  tak- 
ing full  advantage  of  the  fame  he 
achieved  as  the  White  House 
spokesman  who  told  us  Iraq  had 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

If  American  politics  were  more  like 
American  sports,  somebody  in 
Washington  would  be  out  of  a  job 
because  of  Iraq.  If  today's  White  House 
had  the  intellectual  integrity  of  past 
administrations,  somebody  would  have 
resigned  as  a  point  of  honor. 

We  launched  a  pre-emptive  war  on 
an  admittedly  cruel  and  murderous  dic- 
tator not  because  he  was  cruel  and  mur- 
derous, but  because  he  was  said  to 
threaten  us  with  terrible  weapons.  But 
he  did  not  have  those  weapons  after  all. 

Grady  Little  clearly  is  in  the  wrong 
line  of  work.  Terry  Golway 
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I  BELIEVE  IN  JESUS  CHRIST' 

Interpreting  an  article,  of  faith 


THEOLOGICAL 


UNVESTIGATIONS; 


The  100th  Anniversary  of  Karl  Rahner's  Birth 

Thursdays  With  Rahner 


BY  KEVIN  O'BRIEN  - 


During  the  spring  semester  of  2000,  I  spent  Thursdays  with  Karl 
Rahner.  I  was  then  a  Jesuit  seminarian,  studying  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy at  Fordham  University.  I  took  a  tutorial  with  the  late  William 
Dych,  S.J.,  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  studying  the  works  of  Rahner.  I 
was  Bill's  only  student  that  semester.  I  would  be  his  last  student  too.  Bill 
was  dying  of  cancer,  as  I  later  learned.  Intensely  private  and  exceedingly  kind,  Bill  Dych 
honored  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  and  loved  his  former  mentor  Rahner  too  much  to  let 


KEVIN  O'BRIEN,  S.J.,  is  studying  theology  at  the  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  preparation  for  ordination  to  the  priesthood. 
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ynamic  center  of  consciousness  that  is  always  striving 
something  more,  for  something  or  someone  beyond 
selves.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  being  finite  and  alone, 
yearn  for  what  is  absolute  and  infinite.  In  other  words, 
long  for  God.  These  bold,  holy  desires  are  a  response 
in  invitation  from  God,  given  at  the  moment  of  our 
ition  and  every  second  thereafter.  To  each  person  God 
ily  reveals  God's  very  self.  Yet  God  still  remains  a  mys- 
'  to  us,  though  not  a  mystery  like  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
el,  one  to  be  figured  out  and  pieced  together.  We  do 
t  with  puzzles,  not  persons.  Instead,  God  is  a  mystery 
vhich  we  lose  ourselves,  one  that  we  can  never  com- 
:ely  figure  out. 

Because  we  are  so  grounded  in  God,  we  too  are  a  beau- 
1  mystery.  Our  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  ground, 
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ot  prayer  and  religious  rormation,  was  more  significant  tor 
me  than  all  learned  philosophy  and  theology  inside  and 
outside  the  order." 

Sharing  Ignatius'  positive  view  of  humanity,  Rahner 
describes  the  human  person  as  "the  event  of  a  free,  unmer- 
ited and  forgiving,  and  absolute  self-communication  of 
God."  Each  person  is  an  "event":  not  some  static  thing  but 


s  is  made  to  be  in  intimate 
tionship  with  our  Creator. 

at  the  same  time  our  gaze  lifts  heavenward.  We  are 
itures  who  question,  and  every  answer  about  ourselves 

God,  Rahner  writes,  "is  always  just  the  beginning  of  a 
f  question."  God  greatly  desires  us  to  be  in  relationship 
i  the  divine,  yet  God  loves  us  enough  to  give  us  the 
:dom  to  respond  yes  or  no  to  God's  invitation.  Our  yes 
jod,  if  we  so  choose,  establishes  a  mutuality  between 
lture  and  Creator  and  makes  dialogue  in  prayer  possi- 

With  his  keen  mind,  Rahner  was  singled  out  early  by 
superiors  to  be  a  teacher  and  scholar.  He  began  his  aca- 
lic  career  as  a  philosopher  and  was  inspired  by  his 
:her,  Martin  Heidegger,  who,  in  Rahner's  own  estima- 
1,  instilled  in  him  "the  courage  to  question  anew  so 
:h  in  the  tradition  that  was  considered  self-evident." 
:h  Heidegger's  inspiration,  Rahner  tried  to  combine 
traditional  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  with 
dern  transcendental  philosophy.  His  dissertation  was 
cted,  putting  an  end  to  his  career  as  a  philosopher. 
Years  later  Rahner  looked  back  on  this  rejection  as  a 
ising,  because  he  was  able  to  concentrate  fully  on  the- 
yy.  He  received  his  doctorate  in  theology  in  1936  and 
led  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Innsbruck  the  following  year. 

Rahner  viewed  theology  as  a  process  with  more  ques- 
tions than  answers,  not  a  closed  system.  Because  the  object 
of  theology  is  the  God  who  is  ultimate  mystery,  no  words 
or  concepts  about  God  are  adequate,  he  said,  and  no 
answer  is  complete. 

Relying  on  both  philosophy  and  theology,  Rahner 
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was  Bill's  only  student  that  semester.  I  would  be  his  last  student  too.  Bill 
was  dying  of  cancer,  as  I  later  learned.  Intensely  private  and  exceedingly  kind,  Bill  Dych 
honored  his  vocation  as  a  teacher  and  loved  his  former  mentor  Rahner  too  much  to  let 
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his  disease  get  in  the  way  of  our  lessons.  For  a  couple  of 
hours  every  week,  Bill  and  I  would  work  through  the  clos- 
est thing  to  a  textbook  that  Rahner  left  us,  his  Foundations  of 
Christian  Faith,  which  Bill  had  translated  into  English. 

March  2004  was  the  100th  anniversary  of  Rahner's 
birth  and  the  20th  of  his  death.  On  his  75th  birthday, 
Rahner  was  asked  to  recount  the  major  turning  points  of 
his  life.  "My  life,"  he  responded,  "was  characterized 
rather  by  a  certain  monotony,  a  regularity,  a  homogeneity 
that  comes  from  a  person's  turning  toward  the  final  theme 
of  theology,  of  religious  life,  and  also  of  human  life  in 
general — which  comes  from  the  one,  silent,  absolute  but 
always  present  reality  of  God."  Here  we  find,  so  simply 
stated,  the  crux  of  Rahner's  theology:  that  each  of  us  is 
made  to  be  in  intimate  relationship  with  our  Creator,  who 
is  at  once  uniquely  personal  and 
ultimately  mysterious  to  us.  To  find 
God,  we  need  look  no  further  than 
to  our  deepest,  truest  longings  and 
the  ordinary  stuff  of  daily  living. 

Though  he  described  himself  as 
"not  particularly  industrious," 
Rahner  published  4,000  works  and  received  14  honorary 
degrees  in  the  course  of  his  80  years.  He  was  acclaimed  as 
the  pre-eminent  Catholic  theologian  of  the  20th  century 
and  was  a  driving  force  behind  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  yet  his  ambitions  were  simple:  "All  I  want  to  be, 
even  in  this  work  [of  theology],  is  a  human  being,  a 
Christian  and,  as  well  as  I  can,  a  priest  of  the  church."  To 
know  the  life  of  Karl  Rahner  is  to  know  something  essen- 
tial about  his  theology. 

karl  rahner  was  born  in  freiburg,  Germany,  on  March  5, 
1904,  and  grew  up  as  one  of  seven  children  in  a  middle- 
class  family.  His  father  was  a  prolessor  at  a  local  teachers' 
college.  When  he  was  18,  he  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  in 
Austria,  three  years  after  his  older  brother,  Hugo,  who  also 
became  an  acclaimed  theologian.  Rahner  ascribed  no 
grand  theological  or  spiritual  motivation  to  his  decision  to 
become  a  Jesuit.  "I  always  wanted  to  become  a  priest;  like- 
wise, I  always  wanted  to  become  a  Jesuit."  Regardless  of 
the  reasons  for  his  joining  the  Society  of  Jesus,  the  impact 
that  Ignatian  spirituality  had  on  his  theology  cannot  be 
understated.  In  Rahner's  own  words,  "The  spirituality  of 
Ignatius  himself,  which  one  learned  through  the  practice 
of  prayer  and  religious  formation,  was  more  significant  for 
me  than  all  learned  philosophy  and  theology  inside  and 
outside  the  order." 

Sharing  Ignatius'  positive  view  of  humanity,  Rahner 
describes  the  human  person  as  "the  event  of  a  free,  unmer- 
ited and  forgiving,  and  absolute  self-communication  of 
God."  Each  person  is  an  "event":  not  some  static  thing  but 


a  dynamic  center  of  consciousness  that  is  always  striving 
for  something  more,  for  something  or  someone  beyond 
ourselves.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  being  finite  and  alone. 
We  yearn  for  what  is  absolute  and  infinite.  In  other  words, 
we  long  for  God.  These  bold,  holy  desires  are  a  response 
to  an  invitation  from  God,  given  at  the  moment  of  our 
creation  and  every  second  thereafter.  To  each  person  God 
freely  reveals  God's  very  self.  Yet  God  still  remains  a  mys- 
tery to  us,  though  not  a  mystery  like  a  Sherlock  Holmes 
novel,  one  to  be  figured  out  and  pieced  together.  We  do 
that  with  puzzles,  not  persons.  Instead,  God  is  a  mystery 
in  which  we  lose  ourselves,  one  that  we  can  never  com- 
pletely figure  out. 

Because  we  are  so  grounded  in  God,  we  too  are  a  beau- 
tiful mystery.  Our  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  the  ground, 


yet  at  the  same  time  our  gaze  lifts  heavenward.  We  are 
creatures  who  question,  and  every  answer  about  ourselves 
and  God,  Rahner  writes,  "is  always  just  the  beginning  of  a 
new  question."  God  greatly  desires  us  to  be  in  relationship 
with  the  divine,  yet  God  loves  us  enough  to  give  us  the 
freedom  to  respond  yes  or  no  to  God's  invitation.  Our  yes 
to  God,  if  we  so  choose,  establishes  a  mutuality  between 
creature  and  Creator  and  makes  dialogue  in  prayer  possi- 
ble. 

With  his  keen  mind,  Rahner  was  singled  out  early  by 
his  superiors  to  be  a  teacher  and  scholar.  He  began  his  aca- 
demic career  as  a  philosopher  and  was  inspired  by  his 
teacher,  Martin  Heidegger,  wrho,  in  Rahner's  own  estima- 
tion, instilled  in  him  "the  courage  to  question  anew  so 
much  in  the  tradition  that  was  considered  self-evident." 
With  Heidegger's  inspiration,  Rahner  tried  to  combine 
the  traditional  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  with 
modern  transcendental  philosophy.  His  dissertation  was 
rejected,  putting  an  end  to  his  career  as  a  philosopher. 

Years  later  Rahner  looked  back  on  this  rejection  as  a 
blessing,  because  he  was  able  to  concentrate  fully  on  the- 
ology. He  received  his  doctorate  in  theology  in  1936  and 
joined  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Innsbruck  the  following  year. 

Rahner  viewed  theology  as  a  process  with  more  ques- 
tions than  answers,  not  a  closed  system.  Because  the  object 
of  theology  is  the  God  who  is  ultimate  mystery,  no  words 
or  concepts  about  God  are  adequate,  he  said,  and  no 
answer  is  complete. 

Relying  on  both  philosophy  and  theology,  Rahner 


Each  of  us  is  made  to  be  in  intimate 
relationship  with  our  Creator. 
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tried  to  free  us  from  a  strict,  dualistic  mindset  that  saw 
everything  as  composed  of  two,  often  opposing,  parts: 
»race  and  nature,  divine  and  human,  soul  and  body, 
church  and  world.  Rahner  saw  connections,  not  separa- 
tions; unity,  not  division.  He  contended,  for  example,  that 
matter  and  spirit  are  one  because  they  have  their  origin  in 
God.  Matter  is  always  becoming,  striving  for  spiritual 
existence.  This  striving  reaches  fulfillment  in  the  human 
being,  which  is  self-conscious  matter  able  to  know  and 
love.  But  the  human  being  is  always  striving  for  some- 
thing more.  In  freedom  and  love,  the  person  seeks  to 
respond  more  fully  to  God's  desire  for  him  or  her.  By 
growing  in  faith,  hope  and  love,  the  person  transcends  self 
and  moves  toward  fulfillment  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  Christ, 
we  find  perfect  unity  of  the  human  and  divine  and  the 
unequivocal  yes  to  God. 

in  1938  the  Germans  annexed  Austria,  and  within  a  year 
the  theology  faculty  at  Innsbruck  was  abolished.  Rahner 
moved  to  Vienna  and  served  the  diocese  there.  He  spent 
the  last  year  of  the  war  as  a  parish  priest.  Even  while 
teaching,  he  was  convinced  that  academic  theology  must 
serve  the  life  of  faith,  and  must  be  preached:  "However 
abstract  and  schoolmasterly  my  theology  may  have  been, 
it  still  has  in  the  end  a  pastoral,  ministerial  inspiration.  I 
mean,  I  have  never,  or  at  least  veiy  seldom,  done  theolo- 


gy for  theology's  own  sake." 

Though  he  was  a  distinguished  professor,  Rahner 
remained  foremost  a  priest,  preaching  regularly,  counsel- 
ing students,  talking  with  street  people  and  shopping  for 
food  for  the  needy.  Over  his  lifetime,  Rahner  directed  and 
preached  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  more  than 
50  times.  His  students  were  devoted  to  him.  Harvey  Egan, 
another  Jesuit  who  studied  under  Rahner,  recounted  the 
measure  of  this  devotion:  "Students  who  understood  very 
little  of  his  lectures  told  me  that  they  attended  because 
they  'felt  better'  about  themselves  in  his  presence.  'This  is 
a  professor  to  whom  I  can  confess,'  one  said." 

Just  as  he  bridged  academic  and  pastoral  theology, 
Rahner  integrated  theology  and  spirituality.  He  believed 
that  because  theology  is  an  encounter  with  mystery,  ulti- 
mately all  theology  ends  in  silence.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  his  first  and  last  books  were  about  prayer. 
Rahner  articulates  a  practical  mysticism  of  daily  living, 
grounded  again  in  the  Exercises,  particularly  in  Ignatius' 
call  to  find  God  in  all  things.  God's  self-communication  is 
a  mystical  experience  that  animates  every  part  of  our  lives 
and  is  the  ground  of  everything.  Through  the  Incarnation, 
morever,  when  God  became  a  human  being  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  God  formed  an  irrevocable  bond  with  the 
world,  overcoming  the  abyss  between  God  and  world,  the 
human  and  the  divine.  In  Foundations  Rahner  wrote:  "We 
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have  to  say  of  the  God  whom  we  profess  in  Christ  that  he 
is  exactly  where  we  are,  and  only  there  is  he  to  be  found.... 
The  finite  itself  has  received  infinite  depths." 

In  ever\7  part  of  daily  life,  we  experience  Christ's  own 
dying  and  rising,  because  the  mystery  of  God  continues  to 
unfold  in  our  world.  According  to  Rahner,  these  joys  and 
sorrows  make  up  the  "liturgy  of  the  world,"  which  he  insist- 
ed had  to  be  connected  to  the  liturgy  or  worship  of  the 
church.  We  must  bring  to  the  church  our  own  dyings  and 
risings  and  unite  them  with  Christ's  own.  In  the  midst  of  a 
broken  though  grace-filled  world,  we  erect  a  landmark 
through  our  liturgy,  which  claims  the  world  for  God  and 
proclaims  the  paschal  mystery  amid  the  comedy  and  tragedy 
of  our  lives. 

After  the  war,  Rahner  returned  to  the  theological  facul- 
ty at  Innsbruck  and  began  his  most  productive  period  of 
writing.  Primarily  interested  in  responding  to  the  pressing 
questions  of  his  day,  he  helped  found  the  journals 
Concilium  and  Disputed  Questions  to  give  theologians  a 
forum  to  share  new  ideas.  Among  these  contemporary 
issues  were:  the  rise  of  atheism,  the  need  for  dialogue  with 
other  faiths  and  non-European  cultures  and  the  role  of  the 
church  in  the  modern  age.  As  Rahner  reflected  on  how 
church  doctrine  could  both  be  faithful  to  the  tradition  and 
develop  in  a  changing  world,  he  faced  opposition.  In  1962 
the  Vatican  notified  Rahner  that  his  writings  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Rome  for  review  prior  to  publication.  Rahner 
protested  and  threatened  to  stop  writing.  German-speaking 
cardinals  and  theologians  rallied  to  his  defense.  The  special 
censorship  was  lifted  after  a  year. 

Ironically,  at  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
official  theologians  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  where 
he  had  a  profound  influence  on  the  deliberations.  Signs  of 
his  presence  can  be  found  in  several  of  the  decrees.  By  his 
own  estimation,  the  most  important  achievement  of  Vatican 
II  was  the  church's  more  open-minded  understanding  of 
salvation.  Here  we  find  Rahner's  influence  again,  in  his  the- 
ory of  the  "anonymous  Christian."  Even  a  person  who  does 
not  know  Christ  conceptually  can  be  saved  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  evidenced  by  a  life  lived,  as 
Christ's  was,  in  faith,  hope  and  love. 

Rahner  retired  from  full-time  teaching  in  1971,  but  he 
continued  to  write,  lecture  and  travel  extensively. 
Disappointed  that  the  promises  of  Vatican  II  had  not  been 
fully  realized,  he  characterized  his  last  years  as  a  "wintry  sea- 
son." His  closest  friends  describe  a  dark  side  to  Rahner,  a 
heaviness,  gravity  or  pessimism.  This  may  have  stemmed 
from  his  experiences  during  the  war,  seeing  the  worst  of 
which  people  are  capable,  or  from  his  own  theological  bat- 
tles before  and  after  Vatican  II.  Realistic  about  people's  lim- 
itations, Rahner  described  the  human  person  as  "a  being 
threatened  radically  by  guilt,"  and  as  one  who  can  suffer 


"the  estrangement  of  his  own  perilous  and  empty  life." 
Surveying  human  histoiy,  particularly  in  his  homeland, 
Rahner  knew  that  we  can  exercise  our  freedom  to  say  no  to 
God. 

But  Karl  Rahner  was  also  a  man  of  great  hope,  for  he 
recognized  diat  we  experience  this  guilt  in  the  context  of  a 
life-giving  relationship  with  God.  In  our  Creator  the  person 
finds  "a  hidden  closeness,  a  forgiving  intimacy,  his  real 
home."  Echoing  Ignatius'  realistic  yet  optimistic  view, 
Rahner  wrote  in  Foundations  that  the  human  person  "is 
always  a  person  who  recognizes  that  he  is  encompassed  by 
God's  love,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  sinner....  He  is 
always  moving  beyond  his  refusals  and  pressing  forward  to 
what  lies  ahead." 

Just  days  after  the  celebration  of  his  80th  birthday, 
Rahner  fell  ill,  but  characteristically  he  worked  on  to  the 
end.  During  his  hospitalization,  he  managed  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  bishops  of  Peru  supporting  his  fellow  theolo- 
gian Gustavo  Gutierrez,  whose  liberation  theology  was 
under  question.  Rahner  died  on  March  30,  1984,  and  was 
buried  at  the  Jesuit's  Church  of  the  Trinity  in  his  beloved 
Innsbruck.  The  official  announcement  from  his  Jesuit 
superiors  summarized  succinctly  what  his  life  was  all 
about:  "Strengthened  by  the  church's  sacraments  and 
accompanied  by  the  prayers  of  his  Jesuit  brothers,  short- 
ly after  completing  his  80th  year,  Father  Karl  Rahner  has 
gone  home  to  God....  He  had  loved  the  church  and  his 
religious  order  and  spent  himself  in  their  service." 

on  may  9,  2000,  less  than  two  weeks  after  my  final  meeting 
with  Father  Bill  Dych,  he  went  home  to  God,  a  month 
before  he  would  have  celebrated  50  years  as  a  Jesuit. 
During  our  last  session,  the  topic  was  eschatology:  what 
happens  after  we  die.  On  that  day  Bill  was  curiously  less 
reserved  and  more  personal  than  usual.  Though  he  did 
not  mention  his  illness,  he  did  talk  about  death  as  a 
moment  for  which  we  prepare  our  whole  lives.  All  of  life's 
losses  and  pains  require  small  leaps  of  faith  and  acts  of 
hope  to  go  on  living.  So  it  is  when  we  approach  the  end 
of  our  earthly  lives,  except  that  the  leap  of  faith  is  greater. 
Death  is  not  the  end  of  life,  but  another  transition  on  the 
continuing  human  journey. 

The  home  that  both  Bill  Dych  and  Karl  Rahner  envi- 
sioned was  more  a  point  of  departure  than  a  destination, 
more  an  encounter  than  a  place.  Their  "real  home"  was 
loving  union  with  their  Creator.  They  expected,  after 
their  deaths,  to  enter  fully  into  the  Mystery  who  had  sum- 
moned them  their  whole  lives.  This  was  the  home  where, 
to  use  Elie  Wiesel's  image,  after  a  life  raising  questions  to 
God  like  prayers,  the  question  and  the  answer  would 
finally  become  one.  And  their  lives  would  continue  where 
they  suspected  all  theology  ended:  in  blissful  silence.  0 
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The  Ministry  of  Hospitality 

The  ninth  in  the  Lent-Easter  series  'Good  Liturgy' 


BY  THOMAS  RICHSTATTER 


IT  CAN  BE  LONELY  LIVING  BY  ONESELF  in  a  small 
town,  as  I  do.  But  I  can  always  go  to  Wal-Mart  and 
know  that  I  will  be  met  at  the  door  by  a  smiling 
employee  who  will  greet  me  with  "Welcome  to  Wal- 
Mart"  and  give  me  a  shopping 
cart  and  a  flier  with  today's  spe- 
cials. If  only  I  could  be  so  lucky  at 
church!  How  many  times  have  I 
gone  to  Sunday  Mass  and  opened 
the  church  door  to  find  myself  in 
a  dark  vestibule,  greeted  only  by 
lost  gloves,  mismatched  galoshes 
and  a  stack  of  collection  baskets. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  this  is  no 
longer  the  case  in  most  Catholic 
parishes.  Today  we  are  greeted  at 
the  door  by  ministers  of  hospital- 
ity, who  welcome  us  into  the 
Eucharistic  assembly.  But  it  was 
not  too  many  years  ago  when,  if 
you  found  yourself  greeted  at  the 
church  door  by  a  minister  of  hos- 
pitality, you  knew  you  were  in  a 
Protestant  church. 

THE  MINISTER  OF  HOSPITALITY  (or 

greeter)  is  a  relatively  new  role 
for  Catholics.  Pre-Vatican  II 
editions  of  the  Roman  Missal 
contain  no  mention  ot  lay 
greeters.  The  words  hospitality 
and  greeter  are  not  found  in  the 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred 

Liturgy."  The  General  Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal  lists 
among  the  liturgical  ministers  "those  who,  in  some 
places,  meet  the  faithful  at  the  church  entrance,  lead 
them  to  appropriate  places,  and  direct  processions,"  but 
no  name  is  given  to  this  ministry,  nor  is  it  described  in 
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any  further  detail.  The  current  edition  of  the  General 
Instruction  mentions  this  ministry  at  the  very  end  of  the 
list  of  liturgical  ministries,  following  "those  who  take  up 
the  collection  in  church." 


The  Introduction  to  the  Order  of  Mass,  published  last  year 
by  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Committee  on  the  Liturgy  as  a  pas- 
toral resource  to  aid  in  the  implementation  of  the  General 
Instruction,  quotes  St.  Paul's  instruction  to  the  Romans  to 
"welcome  one  another  as  Christ  has  welcomed  you"  (Rom 
15:7).  It  then  assigns  to  the  ushers  the  task  of  "welcoming 
people  at  the  door,  providing  them  with  all  necessary  books 
and  aids,  and  helping  them  find  their  places." 
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Those  entrusted  with  the  task  of  preparing  Catholics 
to  exercise  the  various  ministries  at  Sunday  Eucharist 
might  argue  that  greeters  and  ushers  are  distinct  min- 
istries. Or  perhaps  those  who  have  traditionally  served  as 
ushers — taking  up  the  collection  and  counting  the 
money — need  additional  formation  to  serve  as  ministers  of 
hospitality. 

How  does  one  prepare  for  this  ministry?  Can  hospital- 
ity be  learned?  Does  one  take  a  course  for  greeters  at  Wal- 
Mart?  Obviously,  there  are  certain  facts  and  skills  that  can 
be  easily  learned:  when  to  arrive,  what  to  do  if  someone 
becomes  ill,  where  the  bulletins  are  kept  and  the  like. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  develop  a  sense  of  this  ministry. 
All  the  various  liturgical  ministers  must  work  together  for 
a  common  goal.  One  minister  does  not  seat  people  while 
another  minister  is  proclaiming  the  Scriptures.  Assisting 
with  the  Communion  procession  is  different  from  simply 
directing  traffic. 

More  difficult  yet  is  teaching  the  deeper  issues:  Why 
are  we  doing  this  in  the  first  place?  What  purpose  does 
welcoming  serve?  Why  do  we  feel  we  need  this  ministry 
now,  when  we  got  by  for  so  many  years  without  it? 

Perhaps  one  reason  Catholics  did  not  feel  the  need  to 
welcome  people  coming  to  Sunday  Mass  was  that  we  had 
been  taught  we  "had  to  go."  Inviting  Catholics 
to  Sunday  Mass  was  simply  unnecessaiy — like 
the  U.S.  Government  "inviting"  you  to  pay 
income  tax;  you  do  it  or  else!  For  some,  obli- 
gation may  still  be  the  primary  motivation  for 
attending  Mass.  After  publishing  an  article  on 
"Why  I  Go  to  Mass,"  I  received  a  letter 
informing  me  that  "the  reasons  given  in  the  article  are  all 
right,  I  guess;  but  you  didn't  mention  the  main  reason  we 
go  to  Mass.  We'll  rot  in  hell  if  we  don't!" 

Today  we  have  to  do  more  than  threaten;  we  have  to 
invite  and  welcome.  The  U.S.  bishops,  in  their  Message  to 
Young  Adults  in  1995,  state:  "We  acknowledge  the  pain 
many  of  you  speak  of  in  feeling  unwelcome  and  alone — 
strangers  in  the  house  of  God."  The  bishops  apologize  for 
past  failures  to  extend  hospitality  and  express  their  hope 
that  in  the  future,  "anyone  who  enters  a  Catholic  church 
for  Mass,  or  at  any  other  time,  will  feel  comfortable  and 
welcome." 

Welcoming  and  hospitality  become  important  when- 
ever we  need  to  do  something  together.  But  Mass  was 
something  we  once  did  alone.  Only  recently  have  we  come 
to  understand  the  Eucharist  as  a  communal  act.  During 
my  high  school  and  college  years,  I  went  to  Mass  "to  pray." 
I  said  my  prayers  and  the  priest  said  his.  I  was  "talking  to 
God"  about  my  life  and  my  concerns;  the  priest  was  "say- 
ing Mass."  I  prayed  quietly  in  English;  the  priest  prayed  in 
Latin.  If  there  were  other  people  in  church  at  the  same 


time — five  or  500 — they  did  not  concern  me;  they  said 
their  prayers  and  I  said  mine. 

I  believe  this  is  still  the  experience  of  many  Catholics. 
The  Mass  is  not  yet  perceived  to  be  something  that  we  do 
together.  A  few  years  ago,  during  the  question  period  fol- 
lowing a  presentation  I  gave  on  the  "new"  liturgy,  a  gen- 
tleman asked  me:  "Father,  why  do  I  have  to  turn  and  shake 
hands  and  give  that  'kiss  of  peace'  before  Holy 
Communion?  It's  a  terrible  distraction.  I  don't  know  those 
people.  And  the  ones  I  know,  I  don't  even  like." 

It  has  been  40  years  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
wrote:  "Liturgical  services  are  not  private  functions,  but 
are  celebrations  of  the  Church. ..liturgical  services  pertain 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Church"  ("Constitution  on  the 
Sacred  Liturgy,"  No.  26).  This  was  a  revolutionary  insight. 
It  changes  everything.  Mass  is  not  a  private  devotion.  We, 
as  church,  are  doing  something  together.  And  the  priest  is 
not  doing  "his  thing"  up  front,  far  away;  he  is  presiding, 
coordinating  and  leading  the  community. 

Changing  people's  understanding  of  Mass  from  a  pri- 
vate prayer  to  a  communal  act  is  made  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  as  Americans  we  tend  to  think  of  "religion"  as 
something  private  and  individual.  Charles  Lippy,  in  his 
study  of  popular  religiosity  in  the  United  States,  Being 


Religions  American  Style  (1994),  concludes:  "Being  reli- 
gious, American  style,  is  to  share  in  that  dynamic,  but 
highly  personal  and  ultimately  very  private  enterprise  of 
endowing  one's  own  life  with  meaning."  Sunday  Mass,  for 
many  Catholics,  continues  to  be  a  "highly  personal  and 
ultimately  very  private  enterprise."  This  makes  hospitality 
and  welcoming  both  more  difficult  and  "all  the  more  nec- 
essary. 

what  can  we  do  to  show  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  communal 
activity?  Greeting  people  at  the  door  is  a  start.  It  alerts  us 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  do  something  with  others. 
"Welcome"  implies  "I  am  happy  that  you  have  come." 
The  first  impression  a  visitor  receives  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. But  hospitality  is  everybody's  ministry.  We  practice 
hospitality  in  choosing  where  we  sit.  Do  we  take  the  aisle 
seat  and  block  access  to  the  rest  of  the  pew  or  chairs?  Are 
those  who  come  after  us  forced  to  crawl  over  us  to  find  a 
place?  What  does  it  say  to  latecomers  when  the  only  open 
places  are  way  up  front?  And  how  do  we  acknowledge  the 
presence  of  those  who  come  in  and  sit  next  to  us? 


Hospitality  is  not  restricted  to 
the  ministers  at  the  church  door. 
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Hospitality  is  not  restricted  to  the  ministers  at  the  church 

door. 

It  is  also  helpful  if  we  think  of  the  first  part  of  the  Mass 
as  "gathering  rites"  rather  than  "introductory  rites"  or 
"entrance  rites,"  because  "gathering"  names  the  purpose 
of  these  actions  and  prayers:  "to  ensure  that  the  faithful 
who  come  together  as  one  establish  communion" 
(G.I.R.M.,  46).  We  exercise  the  ministry  of  hospitality 
when  we  pick  up  the  sendee  book  and  sing  the  gathering 
hymn.  If  we  are  actually  doing  something  together,  we 
should  look  like  it. 

We  also  practice  hospitality  when  we  open  our  minds 
and  hearts  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Scriptures.  When  we 
listen  to  the  psalm  refrain  and  repeat  it  back  as  best  we  can, 
even  if  the  melody  is  new,  we  are  honing  our  listening- 
skills  and  training  our  ears  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  And 
this  word,  received  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  broadens  our 
understanding  of  whom  we  must  welcome  into  our  parish 
assembly.  The  U.S.  bishops'  document  Built  of  Living 
Stones  (2001)  underlines  this  idea:  "The  Gospel  requires 
that  particular  care  be  taken  to  welcome  into  the  Church's 
assembly  those  often  discarded  by  society — the  socially 
and  economically  marginalized,  the  elderly,  the  sick,  those 
with  disabilities,  and  those  with  special  needs"  (No.  42). 
The  General  Intercessions  expand  the  horizons  of  our 
prayer.  Understanding  the  Eucharist  as  sharing  a  meal 
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together  rather  than  "receiving  Holy  Communion"  lies  at 
the  heart  of  this  communal  understanding  of  the  Mass. 

Those  parishes  where  the  liturgical  assembly  is  a  real 
community  must  take  special  care  to  welcome  visitors.  A 
stranger  should  be  able  to  enter  a  church  and  feel  perfect- 
ly at  home.  But  when  you  enter  a  gathering  that  has  a  real 
feeling  of  community,  you  may  feel  out  of  place  unless  you 
are  welcomed.  I  have  lived  in  parishes  where  we  had  to  be 
continually  reminded  to  welcome  visitors,  lest  they  get  the 
impression  that  we  were  some  sort  of  "clique."  The  feel- 
ing of  community  was  that  palpable. 

I  have,  found  some  Catholics  who  think  this  whole 
"welcoming"  business  is  destroying  our  traditional  sense 
of  reverence  and  replacing  it  with  some  folksy,  feel-good 
experience.  This  is  a  false  conclusion.  If  you  wish  to  invite 
a  guest  into  your  home,  you  must  have  space.  You  have  to 
"make  room."  To  invite  others  into  our  hearts  and  our 
worship,  we  must  make  room  for  them.  The  enemy  of 
reverence  is  not  hospitality  but  arrogance.  If  we  wish  to 
worship  in  an  atmosphere  of  reverence,  we  must  rid  our 
churches,  our  congregations  and  our  hearts  of  any  super- 
fluous self-importance,  pride  and  ambition  that  might  be 
filling  up  our  "guest  spaces."  We  must  empty  ourselves  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  other  to  enter  in.  This  is  the 
difficult  part  of  hospitality. 

Arrogance  and  all  that  goes  with  it  need  to  be  "sacri- 
ficed" at  the  Eucharist.  When  we  are  weighed  down  with 
pride  and  self-importance,  it  is  difficult  to  mount  the 
cross  with  Jesus,  who  "humbled  himself  and  became  obe- 
dient to  the  point  of  death — even  death  on  a  cross"  (Phil 
2:8).  Emptying  ourselves  of  arrogance  is  the  key  to  expe- 
riencing reverence.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  North 
American  Academy  of  Liturgy,  the  study  group  of  which 
I  was  a  member  visited  a  parish  in  Harlem  for  Sunday 
Eucharist.  After  Mass  a  group  of  parishioners  met  with  us 
to  discuss  our  experience.  One  of  our  group  asked  the 
parishioners,  "When  do  you  have  your  deepest  experience 
of  prayer?  Where  in  the  liturgy  do  you  experience  God?" 
Without  hesitation,  several  of  the  parishioners  replied: 
"In  the  welcoming  community."  Hospitality  is  a  doorway 
to  transcendence. 

the  ministry  of  hospitality  that  we  exercise  at  the  Eucharist 
is  not  simply  a  sales  device.  It  must  be  the  liturgical  enact- 
ment of  the  hospitality  that  permeates  our  daily  living. 
Hospitality  is  not  an  add-on;  for  the  Christian,  it  is  the 
bottom  line:  "Then  the  king  will  say  to  those  on  his  right, 
'Come,  you  who  are  blessed  by  my  Father.  Inherit  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  For  I  was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food,  I  was 
thirsty  and  you  gave  me  drink,  a  stranger  and  you  wel- 
comed me'"  (Mt  25:34-35).  0 
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"For  the  simple  reasons 
that  all  animals  are 
creatures  beloved  by  God 
and  that  God  created 
th  em  ic  i  th  a  capacity 
for  pain  and  suffering, 
we  should  adopt  a 
vegetarian  diet.  " 
— John  Dear,  S.J. 


Call  1-888-VEG-FOOD, 
or  e-mail  veglnfo@peta.org 
for  a  free  pack  of 
Christian  vegetarian  information, 

including  the  booklet 
"Christianity  and  Vegetarianism" 
by  John  Dear,  S.J. 
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E-mail  VegInfo@peta.org  for  additional  copies. 

We're  happy  to  supply  unlimited  quantities 

for  distribution  in  your  parish  or  at  religious  events. 
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ecting  for  Hope 

d  News  From  Guatemala 


BY  CHARLES  A.  REILLY 


THE  ALARM  WENT  OFF  AT  3:30  A.M.  on 
Guatemala's  presidential  election  day  in 
December  2003.  Another  electoral  observer  and 
myself,  accredited  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  found  our  way  through  dense  fog  and  a 
35-degree  chill  to  a  local  high  school  in  the  city  of 
Quetzaltenango  to  meet  the  polling  place  team.  We  picked 
up  ballots  for  3,000  registered  voters,  several  formatted  in 
Braille,  the  rest  with  party  symbols  and  pictures  of  the  can- 
didates to  accommodate  the  illiterate.  Under  police  escort, 
we  rode  to  a  nearby  grammar  school,  which  has  been  con- 
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verted  into  a  polling  place.  In  each  classroom  was  a  table  at 
which  the  president,  secretary  and  a  poll  watcher  from  each 
party  sat,  while  an  alguacil,  or  welcomer,  waited  to  receive 
voters  and  help  them  through  the  procedure. 

The  first  voters,  remembering  the  long  lines  of  the  first 
electoral  round  on  Nov.  9,  began  to  line  up  shortly  after  6 
a.m.  They  were  to  select  from  among  10  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates,  hundreds  of  congressional 
candidates,  hopefuls  for  331  mayoral  and  town  council 
positions,  and  candidates  for  a  Central  American  parlia- 
ment (a  body  of  elected  officials  that  represents  most 
Central  American  countries).  All  the  rest  had  been  decided 
the  first  time  around.  Since  neither  of  the  presidential  or 
vice-presidential  candidates  had  received  an  absolute 
majority,  this  second  round  was  a  runoff  between  Oscar 
Berger,  running  with  a  coalition  of  three  parties  nicknamed 
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A  Guatemalan  Mayan  woman  votes  on  Nov.  9  in  the  town  of  Chimaltenango,  near  Guatemala  City. 
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GANA  (Gran  Alianza  Nacional),  and  Alvaro  Colom,  who 
leads  the  UNE  party  (Unidad  Nacional  de  la  Esperanza). 

The  two  finalists  had  solid  if  unspectacular  careers  in 
both  public  service  and  private  enterprise.  Both  repudiated 
the  violent  past  and  promised  action  on  the  violence  of  the 
present  while  endorsing  the  peace  accords  signed  in  1996. 
General  Efram  Rios  Montt  did  not  make  the  cut,  and  his 
political  career  seems  over,  to  the  relief  of  88  percent  of  the 
Guatemalans  who  voted  (and  also  to  the  relief  of  most  of 
die  international  community).  Although  he  was  head  of  the 
Congress  and  F.R.G.  party  (Guatemalan  Republican 
Front),  the  general  once  took  over  the  presidency  through 
a  military  coup  and  earned  notoriety  for  his  role  as  head  of 
the  army  during  the  flagrant  human 
rights  abuses  and  massacres  of  25  years 
before. 

The  polling  place  opened  10  min- 
utes early  to  accommodate  the  mostly 
elderly  early  risers.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
more  and  more  young  voters 
appeared — many  of  them  18-year-olds 
who  were  voting  for  the  first  time.  The 
majority  of  the  electoral  officials  were  in 
their  20's,  indigenous  people  and 
Ladinos  (Guatemalans  of  mixed  Indian 
and  Spanish  ancestry),  represented  in 
proportion  to  their  nearly  equal  num- 
bers in  the  region.  The  polling  place 
blended  Guatemalan  courtesies — buenos 
dias,  pase  adelante,  su  cedilla  [I.D.  card]  por 
favor,  muchas  gracias — with  well-planned 
electoral  procedures.  Transparent  plas- 
tic bags  awaited  the  ballots.  Party  chal- 
lengers were  helpful  as  they  kept  an  eye 
on  procedures,  occasionally  checking 
for  discrepancies  between  I.D.  s  and  the 
voter  registration  list.  The  voters  signed 
the  registration  book  and  had  their  fin- 
gers marked  with  indelible  ink,  which 
would  accompany  them  for  a  week  or 
two. 

At  6  p.m.  the  polls  closed  and  each 
team  set  to  work  separating  and  count- 
ing the  ballots.  Berger  was  winning  at 
our  site.  We  observers  phoned  in  the 
"quick  count"  to  the  O.A.S.  in 
Guatemala  City,  which  had  assigned  us 
to  report  an  early  sampling.  Then,  again 
escorted  by  police,  we  took  the  ballots 
back  to  the  high  school  operations  cen- 
ter, where  officials  of  the  regional  elec- 
toral tribunal  used  computers  to  con- 


duct a  final  and  official  count.  The  outcome  nationwide 
was  56  percent  for  Berger,  48  percent  for  Colom,  with 
about  46  percent  of  the  total  electorate  voting.  Regions 
with  indigenous  majorities  and  younger  voters  went  with 
Colom,  who  had  promised  to  fight  for  the  poor  and 
marginalized  Indian  majority,  but  in  Guatemala  City  a 
large  majority  put  Berger,  its  former  mayor,  on  top. 

Guatemalan  citizens  tend  to  suffer  from  low  electoral 
self-esteem.  Outsiders  have  not  always  helped.  The  C.I.A. 
undermined  a  democratically  elected  government  in  1954. 
In  the  weeks  preceding  the  2003  elections,  not  surprisingly, 
civil  rights  leaders  had  to  reassure  voters  that  the  secret  bal- 
lot really  was  secret.  (A  rumor  circulated  widely  that  satel- 
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lites  could  take  pictures  of  voters  and 
their  choices.)  In  the  words  of  the  poet 
Humberto  Ak'abal,  who  writes  in  the 
Mayan  language,  Quiche,  "fear  still 
walked  in  the  land."  But  the  demeanor  of 
voters  this  time  was  upbeat  and  full  of 
hope.  Valentin  Paniagua,  chief  of  the 
O.A.S.  international  observers,  declared, 
"This  Guatemalan  election  is  an  example 
for  all  Latin  America."  The  scholar  and 
architect  Adrian  Recinos  left  the  polling 
place  and  said,  "We're  doing  better  than 
the  ancient  Greeks,  given  the  climate  of 
tranquility,  respect  and  joy  prevailing  in 
this  election."  Guatemalan  political  self- 
esteem  may  finally  be  climbing. 

The  next  day,  Dec.  29,  2003,  after  a 
concession  and  commitment  to  a  "loyal 
opposition"  role  by  Alvaro  Colom,  pres- 
ident-elect Oscar  Berger  met  with  civil 
leaders  from  across  the  political  spec- 
trum, who  "assigned"  him  to  revive  work 
toward  the  goals  of  the  peace  accords. 
Cardinal  Archbishop  Quesada  Toruno, 
who  had  initiated  dialogues  between 
guerrillas  and  the  army  nearly  a  dozen 
years  before,  and  Thorn  Koenig,  the 
director  of  the  U.N.  mission  in 
Guatemala,  presided  over  the  event. 
Berger  accepted  the  task,  going  a  step 
further  by  suggesting  that  the  Nobel 
prize  winner  Rigoberta  Menchu  might 
serve  as  special  ambassador  for  indige- 
nous affairs  and  by  inviting  Helen  Mack, 
a  human  rights  lawyer,  to  oversee  justice 
programs  and  Gustavo  Porras  to  run  the 
Peace  Secretariat. 

The  economy  is  weak,  the  scars  of 
war  are  deep,  criminal  violence  is  fright- 
ening. But  Guatemalans  are  enjoying  a 
moment  of  hope.  A  Salvadoran  friend 
once  reminded  me  that  "elections  are  but 
one  movement  in  the  symphony  of 
democracy."  Learning  to  negotiate,  carry 
on  dialogue,  trust,  organize — there  is  still 
much  to  do.  Parties  and  party  systems 
must  be  built.  Taxes  must  be  paid  and 
social  investment  made.  The  electoral 
"movement"  was  splendid,  and,  like 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
Guatemala  now  needs  a  mighty  chorus  of 
citizens  to  complete  the  work.  SI 
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A  Palestinian  man  rides  a  donkey  by  a  concrete  wall — part  of  the  controversial  barrier  Israel  contends  is  necessary  to  stop  suicide  bombers  but  that 
Palestinians  condemn  as  a  land-grab— on  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem  in  December. 


ON  my  desk  is  a  photograph  of  a  large  poster 
that  had  been  crudely  taped  to  the  wall  of  a 
bakery  in  an  Arab  souk  just  inside  the 
Damascus  Gate  to  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem. 
The  poster  shows  a  Palestinian  man  crouching  on  the 
ground,  his  back  against  a  cinderblock  wall,  his  mouth 
contorted  in  a  silent  scream,  his  eyes  wild  with  fear.  He  is 
trying,  in  vain,  to  tuck  a  small  boy  under  his  arm,  away 
from  some  immediate  threat  that  they  are  both  watching 
in  horror.  The  boy  is  crying,  his  hands  grasping  the  shirt 
sleeve  of  his  would-be  protector.  Just  to  the  left  of  these 
two  are  three  bullet  holes  in  the  cinderblock  wall  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  man  and  boy,  as  if  the  marksman 
had  been  zeroing  in  on  his  targets.  The  poster  chronicles 
a  real  event.  Both  father  and  son  were  shot  dead.  In 
English  and  Arabic  the  poster  reads,  "Stop  Killing 
Palestinian  Children." 

I  am  neither  Israeli  nor  Palestinian,  which  gives  me 
either  more  or  less  objectivity  in  reflecting  on  the  Israeli 

ANGIE  O'GORMAN,  a  freelance  writer  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  also  pro- 
vides legal  representation  to  immigrants  and  refugees.  She 
recently  visited  the  Palestinian  Territories. 


occupation  of  Palestine.  My  only  personal  involvement  in 
the  issue  is  that  my  tax  dollars  are  paying  for  large  swaths 
of  the  current  bloodshed  and  horror.  Last  fall  I  went  to  the 
West  Bank  to  see  my  tax  dollars  at  work,  to  see  how  my 
investment  was  paying  off. 

I  have  not  lived  in  Israel,  so  I  do  not  know  what  it  is 
like  to  enter  a  bus  or  restaurant  wondering  if  I  will  be  alive 
when  it  is  time  to  leave.  I  have  only  the  slightest  experi- 
ence of  this  kind  of  fear  from  my  El  Al  flight  between  New 
York  and  Tel  Aviv.  For  1 1  hours  I  watched  the  computer 
screen  display  our  flight  path,  wondering  where  the  most 
likely  place  was  for  us  to  be  blown  to  bits.  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  riding  a  bus  or  eating  out  in  Israel. 

Enlarge  this  gnawing  anxiety  beyond  buses  and  restau- 
rants and  planes  to  anywhere  at  any  time;  add  tanks,  bull- 
dozers, armored  personnel  carriers,  checkpoints  between 
you  and  everywhere  you  need  to  go,  trigger-happy  18- 
year-old  soldiers,  tear  gas,  concussion-sound  bombs  and 
bullets  exploding  into  shrapnel.  This  is  the  fear  with  which 
Palestinians  live  in  the  Israeli-occupied  territories. 

A  Day  in  the  Olive  Harvest 

A  few  days  after  arriving,  I  attach  myself  to  a  group  of  inter- 
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nationals  attempting  to  help  Palestinian  farmers  harvest 
their  olives  in  villages  around  Nablus,  in  the  Occupied 
Territorv.  Israeli  settlers  come  down  from  their  mountain- 
top  homes  to  bite  and  club  us.  They  fracture  the  leg  of  one 
60-year-old  American.  It  could  be  worse.  Palestinian  farm- 
ers have  been  shot  at  and  killed,  their  hands  and  arms  ampu- 
tated. Oddly,  a  fractured  leg  doesn't  seem  so  serious  any- 
more. My  sense  of  the  normal  is  changing. 

As  we  try  to  enter  the  next  village,  we  are  stopped  at  the 
Israeli  checkpoint.  I  have  to  keep  reminding  myself  that  this 
checkpoint  does  not  divide  Palestine  from  Israel,  but  two 
Palestinian  villages  from  each  other.  One  of  us  is  detained 
and  the  rest  remain  with  him  to  learn  the  outcome.  I  sit  and 
watch  the  occupation  at  work.  A  group  of  Palestinian  female 
college  students  is  stopped,  because  the  soldier  questioning 
them  says  they'd  kill  him  if  they  had  a  gun.  There  is  no 
accusation  that  they  have  a  gun.  But  there  will  be  no  uni- 
versity class  for  them  today.  They  turn  away  frustrated, 
some  crying. 

An  ambulance  is  denied  passage.  Workers  and  teachers 
try  to  pass.  Some  are  allowed  through,  others  blocked,  oth- 
ers simply  made  to  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait.  I  feel  rage  grow- 
ing in  me  and  wonder  how  much  of  this  I  would  put  up  with 
before  opting  to  become  a  human  bomb. 

We  who  live  in  the  United  States  take  much  for  granted 
about  the  conflict  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians:  Israel's 
right  to  exist  in  safety  and  Palestinian  terrorism,  for  exam- 


ple. Concentrating  our  attention  on  these  two  poles,  around 
which  most  Americans,  including  myself,  construct  their 
understanding  of  what  is  going  on  here,  also  helps  us  avoid 
certain  other  issues. 

If  Yasir  Arafat  is  to  protect  Israel  from  Palestinian  vio- 
lence, who  is  protecting  Palestinians  from  Israeli  violence? 
Why  is  a  Palestinian  suicide  bomber  a  terrorist  but  the 
Israeli  commander  who  orders  missiles  fired  into  a  car  in  a 
residential  Palestinian  neighborhood  not  a  terrorist?  Why  is 
Palestinian  terrorism  labeled  terrorism  and  Israeli  terrorism 
labeled  "security  measures?"  Why  is  the  United  Nations 
not  preventing  Israeli  incursions  into  U.N.  refugee  camps 
in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza?  Whv  are  we  even  discussing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  Israel's  Great  Wall,  built  miles  beyond 
the  1948  armistice  line,  annexing  in  the  process  Palestinian 
land,  life  and  water?  There  should  be  nothing  to  discuss. 
What  is  really  going  on  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza:  securi- 
ty measures  or  ethnic  cleansing? 

A  Right  to  Exist 

Next  to  die  photo  on  my  desk  is  another  picture,  also  of  the 
bakery  wall  in  the  Arab  souk,  a  collage  of  16  Palestinian  men 
and  boys,  all  dead,  killed  by  Israeli  soldiers — someone's  sons, 
perhaps  relatives  of  the  man  from  whom  I  just  bought  fresh- 
ly baked  baklava.  I  am  afraid  to  ask  him  if  the  dead  are  his  rel- 
atives, afraid  to  ignite  a  simmering  rage.  Does  this  people  not 
have  a  right  to  defend  itself  against  extinction?  Where  is  its 
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army?  Its  military  hardware?  Who  has  barred  this  people 
from  their  legitimate  self-defense  against  an  occupying  force, 
the  fourth  largest  military  power  in  the  world,  and  then 
demanded  adherence  to  the  international  rules  of  war? 

We  trek  around  another  checkpoint,  having  been  refused 
entry  by  Israeli  soldiers  into  the  Palestinian  town  of  Beit 
Furik.  We  pass  through  Nablus  on  the  way.  It  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant walk.  We  cross  rock  and  rubble  and  seem  always  to  be 
going  up  or  down  hills.  We  play  hide-and-seek  with  Israeli 
patrols,  because  we  are  not  permitted  to  cross  die  Israeli  secu- 
rity roads  that  crisscross  the  area.  Palestinians  are  shot  for 
doing  so.  A  woman  I  am  with  falls  and  breaks  a  rib. 

I  see  absolutely  nothing  of  beauty.  While  heading  into  a 
narrow  valley  between  two  sizable  hills,  the  smell  of  sewage 
grows  steadily  stronger.  I  think,  "How  careless  people  are 
here."  When  we  get  to  the  bottom,  what  I  thought  was  a 
creek  turns  out  to  be  a  four-foot-wide  stream  of  gray,  raw 
human  sewage.  I  learn  later  that  Israeli  soldiers  redirected  the 
Nablus  sewer  system  to  discharge  its  contents  into  this  previ- 
ously freshwater  creek.  We  cross  the  "creek"  over  a  narrow 
plank  of  metal  togedier  with  Palestinians  who  are  making 
dieir  daily  commute  between  work,  school  and  home,  a  daily 
journey  diat  is  not  only  dangerous  to  their  health  but  hours 
longer  than  necessary,  because  die  Israeli  checkpoint  blocks 
die  most  direct  route  from  here  to  everywhere  else. 

In  October  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a 
decision  in  a  case  challenging  the  intentional  creation  of 
this  running,  raw-sewage  creek,  which  the  plaintiffs 
claimed  was  an  act  of  bioterrorism.  The  court  found  that 
this  open  flow  of  sewage  does  not  present  a  significant 
health  hazard.  It  said  the  diversion  was  necessary  for 
Israeli  security. 

Elsewhere  in  the  West  Bank,  in  the  town  of  Jayyous, 
Israeli  occupation  forces  order  the  Abu  Amar  family  out  of 
their  home.  The  family  was  told  they  must  have  a  permit  to 
live  there  because  their  home  "is  nowr  located  in  Israel." 
When  Israel's  Great  Wall  was  built  around  Jayyous,  die  Abu 
Amar  home  was  walled  into  Israel  and  out  of  the  Palestinian 
village.  Their  children  must  now  pass  through  a  gate  in  the 
wall,  controlled  by  Israeli  soldiers,  on  their  way  to  school 
and  back.  Sometimes  they  are  allowed  through,  sometimes 
not.  Vill  agers  in  Jayyous  send  packages  of  food,  clothes  and 
other  necessities  to  their  now  annexed  neighbors.  But  the 
Abu  family  is  not  the  only  victim  of  the  Great  Wall  here. 
The  Jayyous  farmers  have  been  walled  out  of  their  farm- 
land. They  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  gate. 

View  From  the  States 

In  December  I  return  home,  but  an  American  friend 
remains  in  Nablus,  under  curfew,  under  siege.  The  interna- 
tional press  has  gone,  ordered  out  by  Israeli  Defense  Forces. 
How  easily  the  media  obey  these  days,  whether  "embed- 


ded" or  not.  My  friend  stays  on  with  a  group  of  interna- 
tionals to  accompany  a  Swedish  medical  team.  They  do  this 
to  heighten  the  cost  to  the  Israeli  forces  of  hurting  the  med- 
ical volunteers.  There  is  reason  for  this.  Israeli  soldiers  have 
used  medical-relief  volunteers  and  others  as  human  shields 
in  house-to-house  searches  in  Nablus.  They  also  routinely 
prevent  ambulances  from  bringing  injured  and  ill 
Palestinians  to  the  hospital. 

A  suicide  bomber  has  struck  again  in  Israel,  and  the 
siege  of  Nablus  is  a  consequence.  My  friend  sends  reports 
by  e-mail.  She  is  the  now  famous  "American  also  slightly 
injured"  at  the  December  anti-wall  demonstration  in 
Ma'sha,  where  Gil  Na'amati,  an  Israeli  soldier-turned- 
protestor,  was  shot  in  both  legs  by  other  Israeli  soldiers. 

I  read  that  while  the  bodies  of  four  teenage  rock  throw- 
ers, shot  by  Israeli  solders,  were  being  carried  through 
Nablus,  one  of  the  pallbearers  himself  was  shot  in  the  head. 
Three  other  marchers  were  shot  in  the  back.  Perhaps  the 
teenagers  were  suspected  of  terrorist  activity  or  were  even 
known  terrorists.  Perhaps  they  were  innocent. 

But  there  is  no  chance  for  anyone  to  know,  because 
there  was  no  trial  to  test  the  suspicions  against  these  youth. 
Due  process  before  death  would  be  in  order.  But  everything 
is  out  of  order  here  in  Israeli-occupied  Palestine.  There  is 
no  order.  Everything  is  arbitrary,  including  life  and  death. 
Including  die  truth.  Later,  the  Israeli  newspaper  Ha'aretz 
will  report  that  these  four  youths  were  killed  in  a  battle  with 
occupation  forces.  Ha'aretz  received  its  information  from 
Israeli  forces. 

What  if  these  youth  were  simply  fighters  against  the 
Israeli  occupation?  Isn't  diat  allowed?  To  fight  the  foreign 
forces  occupying  their  land?  Didn't  Americans  once  do  that? 

I  must  admit  to  having  a  different  view  of  stone-throw- 
ing Palestinian  youth  now,  as  well  as  of  the  occupation  itself  , 
and  what  its  real  goals  are.  What  else  are  these  youth  sup- 
posed to  do  as  Israeli  armored  vehicles  ride  through  their 
refugee  camp  streets,  taunting,  shooting,  demolishing 
Palestinian  homes  and  worse?  I  can  no  longer  pass  easy 
judgment.  I  am  no  longer  sure  how  I  would  react  after  years 
of  this,  generations  of  this.  What  are  rocks  compared  to 
tanks  and  bullets?  I  left  Palestine  with  fewer  certainties  than 
I  had  when  I  arrived. 

I  do  not  have  a  stake  in  any  of  this,  really,  except  that  I 
am  paying  for  the  Israeli  occupation,  and  so  I  find  that  I, 
along  with  the  entire  world  community,  am  rather  heavily 
invested  in  an  unacceptable  occupational  hazard.  This  occu- 
pation has  inexorably  pushed  Israel  and  the  United  States  to 
accept  atrocities  as  a  road  map  to  Israeli  national  security. 
Dare  I  say  it?  The  Israeli  occupation  is  giving  ethnic  cleans- 
ing an  acceptable  rationale.  To  observe  life  in  the  West  Bank 
leaves  me  with  no  other  description.  The  handwriting,  as 
they  say,  is  on  the  wall.  0 
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Effortless  Hope 

^1  am  glad  I  was  in  Rome  when  I  read  the 
John  Jay  report  1    by  joseph  shimek 


WE  KNEW  it  was  coming. 
Months  before  the  recent 
release  of  the  report  of  the 
John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  on  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  members  of  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy, my  fellow  seminarians  and  I  were 
forewarned  on  two  separate  occasions 


that  the  findings  would  be  disturbing.  We 
were  told  that  the  survey  would  give  a 
detailed  description  of  the  extent*  of  the 
damage  that  was  done  by  predatory 
priests,  who  were  in  some  instances 
enabled  by  episcopal  wrongdoing. 

As  seminarians,  we  are  used  to 
defending  our  decision  to  pursue  the 


priesthood,  so  we  immediately  anticipat- 
ed the  obvious  questions  that  would  fol- 
low. Why,  for  example,  would  anyone 
want  to  give  up  a  wife,  a  family  and  a 
career  to  commit  himself  to  such  a  con- 
taminated, if  not  hypocritical,  institution? 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  problem 
of  child  molestation  is  societal,  not 
denominational.  It  is  also  true,  however, 
that  most  of  us  expect  more  from  the 
Catholic  Church — especially  from  her 
priests  and  bishops — than  we  do  from  the 
rest  of  society.  For  this  reason,  today's 
Catholic  seminaries  are  not  what  they 
were  when  they  allowed  men  like  John 
Geoghan  and  Paul  Shanley  to  slip 
through  the  cracks.  Today's  seminaries 
are  characterized  by  careful  psychological 
screening,  one-on-one  spiritual  direction, 
in-house  access  to  psychotherapy,  atten- 
tion to  human  formation  and  frank  dis- 
cussion of  human  sexuality  and  celibacy. 

But  we  have  changed  more  than  our 
seminaries.  It  used  to  be  the  case  that 
Catholics  spoke  triumphantly  about  their 
church.  Traditionally,  the  church  itself 
was  said  to  be  "a  moral  miracle"  and  an 
outward  indication  of  its  own  credibility. 
The  idea  was  that  the  church,  as  a  visible 
sign — with  its  countless  hospitals,  schools 
and  various  charitable  initiatives — made  it 
easier  to  believe  in  an  invisible  reality. 

Today,  in  light  of  all  that  has  hap- 
pened and  that  is  now  known,  this  sort  of 
boasting  seems  almost  untenable.  As 
Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  once  put  it, 
the  church  has  become  both  the  object  of 
and  an  obstacle  to  the  faith  of  many 
Catholics. 

As  a  first-year  seminarian,  I  found  the 
report  hard  to  read.  But  I  was  glad  to  be 
in  Rome  when  I  read  it.  Here,  hope  is 
almost  effortless,  because  more  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  the  church's 
dynamic  depth  and  diversity  are  every- 
where evident. 

I  take  courses  at  the  Pontifical 
Gregorian  University,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  the  mid-1500's.  It  is  now  an 
international  university.  During  a  coffee 
break,  one  can  hear  any  number  of  the 
world's  languages  and  dialects.  The 


Joseph  shimek,  a  seminarian  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee,  is  studying  at 
the  North  American  College  in  Rome. 


National  Review  Board  members  Robert  S.  Bennett  and  Justice  Anne  M.  Burke  listen  as  an  investi- 
gator for  the  John  Jay  study  presents  an  overview  of  the  findings  on  Feb.  27. 
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crowded  halls  stir  with  African  nuns  and 
Asian  friars,  missionaries  and  monks  from 
every  corner  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  dioce- 
san seminarians  and  lay  women  who  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  celibacy. 

These  students  represent  the  face  and 
the  future  of  global  Catholicism.  They 
are  young  and  acutely  aware  of  the 
church's  promise  and  possibility.  They 
are  not  afraid  of  the  modern  world  or  of 
their  own  ancient  heritage.  They  believe 
they  have  something  important  to  say, 
and  that  they  have  good  reason — despite 
doubt,  danger  and  even  violence — to 
stand  firm. 

While  I  worry  about  the  pain  and 
betrayal  revealed  by  the  recent  report, 
another  seminarian  from  the  Sudan  wor- 
ries about  the  fact  that  his  family — the 
parents  who  raised  him  and  the  brothers 
and  sisters  with  whom  he  played  as  a 
child — still  lives  in  a  country  where  2.5 
million  Christians  have  been  killed,  and 
another  five  million  remain  refugees. 

His  experience  adds  breadth  to  my 
own  perspective.  It  reminds  me  that  I 
belong  to  a  church  that  is  much  larger 
than  the  United  States.  Because  of  this,  I 
can  see  that  across  a  world  characterized 
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by  racial  and  religious  tension  and  con- 
flict, the  church  has  overlaid  its  own 
remarkable  unity — shaped  by  faith,  soli- 
darity and  the  bonds  of  love. 

Despite  the  obvious  external  differ- 
ences, the  students  with  whom  I  study 
have  been  called  together  from  all  over 
the  earth,  impelled  by  the  same  interior 
conviction.  We  do  not  believe  because  of 
good  arguments,  good  priests  or  even 
because  of  the  church  itself,  but  because 
our  deepest  desires  and  expectations  have 
been  met  in  the  depths  of  our  souls, 
where  we  are  alone  with  God. 

It  was  a  responsible  action  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.  bishops  to  commission  this 
unprecedented  report,  and  it  was  reason- 
able for  them  to  release  the  results.  We 
are  now  talking  about  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  learn  from  the  past,  and  the 
church's  new  policies  and  procedures  are 
at  the  forefront  of  institutional  practices 
aimed  at  protecting  children. 

For  many  of  us,  however,  that  is  only 
half  the  story.  Although  they  are  gravely 
disturbing,  the  results  of  this  report  do 
not  affect  the  reason  for  my  being 
Catholic,  or  even  for  being  a  seminarian. 

At  a   time  when  skepticism  and 


despair  disable  many  of  our  peers,  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  embracing  a  reli- 
gious tradition  that  says  life  can  have  pur- 
pose and  meaning.  In  an  era  of  insecurity 
and  injustice,  it  provides  us  with  age-old 
norms  of  conduct.  It  offers  deliverance 
from  the  burdens  of  guilt,  and,  most 
important,  it  opens  a  vast  horizon  of 
hope. 

In  the  end,  the  scandals  might  weak- 
en the  credibility  of  the  church's  leader- 
ship, but  they  strengthen  the  credibility 
of  the  church  itself,  which  goes  beyond 
any  one  location  or  moment.  History  and 
the  John  Jay  report  underscore  the  fact 
that  despite  incompetent  management 
and  imprudent  stewardship,  the  church 
has  endured  for  more  than  20  centuries. 
In  spite  of  the  human  evil  and  corruption 
that  consistently  threaten  to  subvert  it, 
Christianity  has  never  ceased  to  expand, 
inspiring  and  improving  every  culture 
and  society  that  it  touches. 

History  has  shown  that  the  church's 
unusual  staying  power  does  not  depend 
on  the  sanctity  of  its  members.  I  believe 
that  this  is  because  the  source  of  her  life — 
her  interior  principle  of  unity — is  neither 
human  nor  easy  to  explain.  0 
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Penelope  Fitzgerald's  family  crops  up 
often  in  her  prose.  She  alludes  to  Ker  two 
Victorian  grandfathers  (one  the  bishop 
of  Manchester  and  the  other  of  Lincoln); 
to  her  uncle,  Monsignor  Ronald  Knox; 
and  to  another  uncle  and  aunt,  who 
spent  their  engagement  in  the  1890's 
corresponding  with  each  other  on  post- 
cards, each  one  containing  a  reference  to 
a  poem  in  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury.  As 
a  child  she  heard  Walter  de  la  Mare  read 
from  "Peacock  Pie"  in  the  long-gone 
Poetry  Bookshop  in  Bloomsbury. 

These  quiet  asides  bring  us  close  to 
Fitzgerald's  world — literary,  high- 
minded,  very  English,  but  full  of  a  nov- 
elist's enjoyment  of  the  rich  flavor  of 
individual  incidents  and  domestic  rela- 
tionships. That  novelist's  eye  enriches 
the  literary  criticism  collected  here,  and 
gives  her  erudition  a  lightness  of  touch 
and  humor  that  is  typical  of  her  novels. 
It  makes  one  want  to  rush  out  and  read 
the  minor  writers,  the  odd  Victorian 
memoirists  whom  Fitzgerald  so  loves. 
Although  she  died  only  four  years  ago — 
and  among  the  writings  collected  here 
are  astute  reviews  of  novels  by  such  con- 
temporaries as  Saul  Bellow,  Roddy 
Doyle  and  Kazuo  Ishiguro — it  is  among 
the  dimly  lit  libraries  of  the  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries  that  Fitzgerald's 
most  acute  sympathies  lie.  She  quotes 
here  Graham  Robertson  describing  the 
artist  Burne-Jones's  London  house  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  with  its  "tinted 
gloom,"  and  she  conveys  that  period's 
atmosphere  of  monolithic  mahogany  lit 
by  shafts  of  brilliance.  Fitzgerald  enters 
the  Victorian  and  Edwardian  mindset 
with  an  astonishingly  sharp  ear  for  the 
tenor  of  the  times.  She  never  tries  to 
strain  Victorian  writers  through  a  20th- 
century  filter  but  takes  them  on  their 
own  terms  and  understands  and  cele- 
brates the  ways  in  which  they  are  differ- 
ent from  us. 


Book  Reviews 

Fitzgerald  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
Victorian  attitudes  toward  sex  and  reli- 
gion and  doesn't  care  to  dig  fruitlessly 
away  tor  secrets  that  may  or  may  not  be 
there.  She  shows,  for  example,  an 
instinctive  understanding  of  the  19th- 
century  poet  Christina  Rossetti's  form  of 
Anglo-Catholic  mysticism.  Where  other 
commentators  have  worried  away  at 
Rossetti's  desire  to  embrace  a  religious 
life  over  a  married  one,  looking  for  erot- 
ic subtexts,  Fitzgerald  intuits  simply  that 
"she  had  found  a  sacrifice  worth  the 
offering."  Toward  modern  biographers 
who  attempt  plodding  post-Freudian 
readings  of,  for  example,  the  mid- 
Victorian  enthusiasm  for  little  girls  or 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  intensity 
of  relationships  between  men  (that 
"golden  age  of  male  friendship,"  she  calls 
the  mid- 19th  century),  she  is  uncharac- 
teristically acerbic.  She  gently  punctures 
Lewis  Carroll's  biographer  Morton 
Cohen,  who  in  "orthodox  style"  puts 
down  the  Through  the  Looking  Glass  story 
to  "emotional  and  sexual  repression."  If 
this  is  so  (it  is  clear  that  Fitzgerald  thinks 
it  is  not),  then  "we  can  consider  our- 
selves fortunate,  since  it  was  in  all  prob- 
ability the  source  of  his  genius."  This  is  a 
clear  voice  ringing  through  the  fog. 

Such  mild  put-downs  are  rare,  how- 
ever. Fitzgerald  is  a  generous  reviewer, 
even  a  cautious  one,  and  employs  her 
barbs  sparingly.  She  also  seems  to  have 
had  the  good  fortune,  in  the  relatively 
short  span  of  her  writing  success — her 
first  novel,  The  Bookshop,  wasn't  published 
until  she  was  62 — to  write  about  what  she 
really  enjoyed.  We  get  a  very  lively  sense 
from  this  wonderful  collection  of  where 
Fitzgerald's  passions  lie.  Minor  women 
writers,  including  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
Ada  Leverson,  Mrs.  Oliphant  and 
Charlotte  Mew,  are  examined  here,  with 
a  particularly  heartfelt  understanding  of 
the  hardship,  loneliness  and  poverty  that 
so   often   accompanied   the  working 

The  Reviewers 

Lucy  Lethbridge  is  literary  adviser  of  The 
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wondered  if  it  wasn't  men  from  Mars. 

Of  all  Dylan's  primary  sources,  how- 
ever, nothing  compares  to  Scripture.  In 
Tangled  Up  in  The  Bible:  Bob  Dylan  and 
Scripture,  Michael  J.  Gilmour  gives  the 
most  comprehensive  analysis  to  date  of 
Dylan's  long  love  affair  with  the  charac- 
ters, themes  and  lyrical  possibilities  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  To 
say  the  issue  is  complicated  by  Dylan's  flir- 
tations over  the  years  with  Christianity, 
Judaism,  atheism  and,  most  recently,  a 
kind  of  cryptic  agnosticism  is  a  vast  under- 
statement. For  those  who  find  in  Dylan  a 
secular  sage,  these  biblical  signposts 
offend  and  dismay;  for  those  who  seek  in 
him  a  definitive  religious  identity,  they 
frustrate  and  intrigue.  Dylan  may  have 
acknowledged,  "I  know  I  ain't  no  prophet, 
and  I  ain't  no  prophet's  son,"  but  no  one 
will  ever  believe  him. 

Dylan's  influence  on  American  musi- 
cal expression  has  made  him  the  nation's 
de  facto  poet  laureate,  and  allusions  to  his 
work  are  made  by  everyone  from  alt- 
country  critical  darlings  Wilco  to  hapless 
frat-rockers  Hootie  and  the  Blowfish. 
Dylan's  famed  aloofness  and  cryptic  pub- 
lic persona  have  also  made  him  an  increas- 
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The  Afterlife  is  a  marvellous  compila- 
tion and  includes  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion by  Hermione  Lee.  It  is  a  very  good 
read  in  itself,  but  it  should  also  bring  its 
readers  back  with  fresh  enthusiasm  to 
Penelope  Fitzgerald's  quietly  perceptive 
novels.  Lucy  Lethbridge 
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the  Victorian  and  Edwardian  mindset 
with  an  astonishingly  sharp  ear  for  the 
tenor  of  the  times.  She  never  tries  to 
strain  Victorian  writers  through  a  20th- 
century  filter  but  takes  them  on  their 
own  terms  and  understands  and  cele- 
brates the  ways  in  which  they  are  differ- 
ent from  us. 
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woman,  particularly  the  unmarried  one. 
Fitzgerald  captures  the  inconsistencies 
that  often  lay  behind  these  lives:  the 
never-quite-left-behind  golden  child- 
hood; the  longed-for  approval  of 
"respectable"  society,  even  by  women 
who  had  dared  to  breach  the  bounds  of 
convention;  and  the  ardent  friendships 
between  clever  women  that  ended  so 
often  in  wretchedness. 

But  Fitzgerald's  intellectual  interests 
are  rooted  most  specifically  in  the  19th- 
century  creative  socialist  ideal,  the  world 
of  William  Morris  and  that  very  English 
brand  of  utopianism  that  characterized 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement.  For  her, 
the  movement  is  not  an  isolated  artistic 
moment,  driven  by  reaction  against 
industrial  capitalism,  but  the  "life-giving 
force  of  Victorian  medievalism."  She 
writes  of  Morris  that  he  understood 
above  all  that  "pleasurable  work  was  nec- 
essary' to  happiness."  And  her  tangible 
pleasure  in  Morris's  company,  in  his 
manual  artistry,  his  labor,  his  protective- 
ness  toward  women,  his  bear-like  enthu- 
siasms and  ideals,  even  his  interminable 
saga  poems,  is  infectious.  There  is  plenty 
here  on  the  ironies  and  paradoxes  ot  that 
Utopian  ideal,  of  the  complex  tangles  of 
the  "simple  life,"  but  Fitzgerald  makes  us 
relish  and  admire  the  great  endeavor  that 
lay  behind  it.  "Fellowship  is  heaven,"  she 
writes  of  the  friendship  and  collaboration 
of  Burne-Jones  and  Morris,  "and  lack  of 
fellowship  is  hell." 

Fitzgerald  can  be  very  funny.  Her 
style  is  so  understated  (almost  bashfully 
so)  that  her  humor  is  easy  to  miss,  but 
there  are  some  gems.  I  loved  her  descrip- 
tion of  Radclyffe  Hall,  the  fashionable 
author  of  the  The  Well  of  Loneliness,  who 
was  known  as  John:  "John  thought  of 
herself  as  a  martyr,  but  it  was  martyrdom 
de  luxe."  And  she  also  has  a  brilliant 
knack  for  picking  out  exactly  the  right 
line  from  someone  else,  like  this  one 
from  Rebecca  West's  housekeeper,  who 
described  the  author  in  old  age  as  "black 
and  white  and  crimson  and  purple  and 
wild." 

The  Afterlife  is  a  marvellous  compila- 
tion and  includes  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion by  Hermione  Lee.  It  is  a  very  good 
read  in  itself,  but  it  should  also  bring  its 
readers  back  with  fresh  enthusiasm  to 
Penelope  Fitzgerald's  quietly  perceptive 
novels.  Lucy  Lethbridge 
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Tangled  Up  in  the  Bible 

Bob  Dylan  and  Scripture 

By  Michael  J.  Gilmour 
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When  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
announced  last  year  that  Bob  Dylan  had 
lifted  lyrics  in  his  most  recent  album 
from  an  obscure  Japanese  author,  it  came 
as  no  surprise  to  generations  of  Dylan 
fans  who  had  long  recognized  him  as 
music's  most  prolific  borrower.  When 
"Blowin'  in  the  Wind"  became  a  sensa- 
tion 40  years  ago,  it  was  whispered  to 
have  been  stolen  from  Dave  Van  Ronk  or 
a  New  Jersey  high  school  student,  among 
other  possible  sources.  Every  one  of 
Dylan's  more  than  40  albums  since  has 
been  filled  with  lines  and  verses  from 
Virgil  to  Shakespeare  to  Nietzsche,  some 
subtle,  some  not.  In  the  1960's,  the  main 
source  was  Woody  Guthrie;  in  the  70's,  it 
was  arguably  Rimbaud;  in  the  80's,  many 


wondered  if  it  wasn't  men  from  Mars. 

Of  all  Dylan's  primary  sources,  how- 
ever, nothing  compares  to  Scripture.  In 
Tangled  Up  in  The  Bible:  Boh  Dylan  and 
Scripture,  Michael  J.  Gilmour  gives  the 
most  comprehensive  analysis  to  date  of 
Dylan's  long  love  affair  with  the  charac- 
ters, themes  and  lyrical  possibilities  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  To 
say  the  issue  is  complicated  by  Dylan's  flir- 
tations over  the  years  with  Christianity, 
Judaism,  atheism  and,  most  recently,  a 
kind  of  cryptic  agnosticism  is  a  vast  under- 
statement. For  those  who  find  in  Dylan  a 
secular  sage,  these  biblical  signposts 
offend  and  dismay;  for  those  who  seek  in 
him  a  definitive  religious  identity,  they 
frustrate  and  intrigue.  Dylan  may  have 
acknowledged,  "I  know  I  ain't  no  prophet, 
and  I  ain't  no  prophet's  son,"  but  no  one 
will  ever  believe  him. 

Dylan's  influence  on  American  musi- 
cal expression  has  made  him  the  nation's 
de  facto  poet  laureate,  and  allusions  to  his 
work  are  made  by  everyone  from  alt- 
country  critical  darlings  Wilco  to  hapless 
frat-rockers  Hootie  and  the  Blowfish. 
Dylan's  famed  aloofness  and  cryptic  pub- 
lic persona  have  also  made  him  an  increas- 
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ingly  popular  subject  for  academic  and 
popular  analysis,  because  anything  can  be 
said  concerning  a  man  about  whom  almost 
nothing  is  known.  "I  couldn't  believe  after 
all  these  years/  you  didn't  know  me  any 
better  than  that,"  Dylan  sang  a  quarter- 
century  ago,  and  yet  we  still  need  to  ask 
him  where  it  was  at. 

Gilmour's  slim  book  is  essentially  a 
monograph  on  a  subject  that  has  long 
deserved  academic  treatment.  But 
Gilmour's  credentials  extend  beyond 
academe.  A  professor  of  New  Testament 
at  Providence  College  in  Otterburne, 


Canada,  he  also  draws  upon  more  than  20 
years  as  a  self-professed  Dylan  fanatic. 

Gilmour  approaches  Dylan's  use  of 
Scripture  with  four  themes  in  mind: 
Dylan's  identification  with  biblical 
prophets;  his  varied  takes  on  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  throughout  his  music;  his 
apocalyptic  visions  and  musings  on  death 
and  judgment;  and  the  theme  of  redemp- 
tion in  Dylan's  most  recent  album,  "Love 
and  Theft."  Gilmour  does  his  finest  work 
with  "Love  and  Theft,"  sussing  out  a 
complex  interplay  of  biblical  images  of 
redemption  within  songs  that  are  ostensi- 
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bly  about  American  blues  and  folk  tradi- 
tions. 

The  author  also  includes  a  valuable 
28-page  index  of  biblical  references  and 
parallels  in  Dylan's  work.  Though  the  list 
is  not  exhaustive,  Gilmour's  close  familiar- 
ity with  Scripture  proves  crucial.  No  lis- 
tener misses  the  allusion  when  Dylan  sings 
"she  took  my  crown  of  thorns,"  but  how 
many  would  recognize  Mt  22:1-14  in  the 
gun-toting  father  of  the  groom  in  "Stuck 
Inside  of  Mobile  With  the  Memphis  Blues 
Again"? 

Gilmour's  work  is  not  without  its 
flaws:  he  approaches  a  huge  body  of  work 
synchronically,  and  so  sometimes  treats 
these  biblical  themes  as  a  static  constant 
rather  than  as  an  evolving,  dynamic  artis- 
tic strategy.  Several  of  Dylan's  albums  are 
overtly  biblical  in  theme  and  imagery  (fol- 
lowing his  conversion  to  Christianity  in 
1978)  and  thus  present  a  serious  anomaly. 
In  addition,  this  synchronic  approach  also 
neglects  an  important  theme  in  Dylan's 
work:  use  of  famous  biblical  stories  to 
interpret  and  embellish  his  personal  strug- 
gles. 

A  good  example  can  be  found  in 
"Highway  61  Revisited,"  Dylan's  famous 
ode,  which  begins  "God  said  to  Abraham, 
'Kill  me  a  son'."  Dylan  released  the  song 
in  1965  while  still  a  young  man,  and  it  is 
hard  to  deny  that  these  opening  lyrics 
refer  at  least  obliquely  to  his  estrangement 
from  his  own  family  (Dylan's  father  was 
named  Abraham;  Dylan's  son  Jakob  is  the 
namesake  of  Isaac's  biblical  offspring). 
Almost  half  a  century  later,  Dylan's  bibli- 
cal references  in  "Time  Out  of  Mind" 
conjure  up  Job,  as  befits  an  aging  protago- 
nist looking  back  with  a  mingling  of  pride 
and  regret  on  a  long  and  eventful  life.  To 
read  these  allusions  without  reference  to 
time  pretends  that  there  is  no  growth  or 
alteration  in  the  artist's  perspective — a 
dangerous  conceit  indeed  with  so  notori- 
ous a  shape-shifter  as  Dylan. 

The  thrust  of  Gilmour's  message,  of 
course,  is  not  only  that  Bob  Dylan 
employed  Scripture  a  certain  number  of 
times  in  a  certain  sequence  of  songs  to 
achieve  the  desired  rhetorical  effects. 
Gilmour,  who  calls  Dylan  "my  favorite 
theologian,"  finds  in  Dylan  a  companion 
for  his  own  faith  journey.  Dylan's  audi- 
ence has  always  felt  this  explicit  religious 
connection,  even  if  it  rarely  showed  pub- 
licly. The  most  famous  insult  Dylan 
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endured  when  he  "went  electric"  is  a 
telling  example.  An  angry  devotee  at  a 
concert  shouted  a  single  word:  "Judas!" 

At  the  core  of  Dylan's  music  is  a  soli- 
tary individual  in  search  of  truth,  love  and 
fulfillment,  and  he  endears  himself  to  the 
listener  in  a  precisely  religious  way.  More 
than  a  protest  singer  or  a  bluesman  or  a 
minstrel  or  a  preacher  or  a  prophet,  Dylan 
has  always  been  a  pilgrim,  disaffected  and 
disillusioned  but  still  seeking.  It  is  a  stance 
and  a  journey  that  brings  many  other  pil- 
grims on  many  other  quests  to  connect 
with  him  emotionally,  from  presidential 
candidates  to  Jesuit  novices.  Dylan  may  be 
a  Jew,  he  may  be  a  Christian,  he  may  be 
agnostic,  he  may  be  an  atheist,  but  his 
musical  career  has  always  signaled  a  con- 
stant search  for  the  transcendent,  what  his 
scriptural  sources  call  God. 

James  T.  Keane 
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By  Ana  Amalia  Guzman  Molina,  trans,  by 
Marilu  McCarthy 

EPICA.  240p  $14.95 
ISBN 0918346339 

Imagine  this  nighnnare  scenario:  On  a 
beautiful  day  in  Southern  California,  you 
have  just  dropped  off  your  children  at 
school.  On  your  return,  just  a  block  from 
your  home,  a  police  car  approaches  and 
flashes  its  lights  for  you  to  stop.  When  you 
do,  an  officer  handcuffs  you  and  drives 
back  to  your  home,  where  six  armed  men 
from  other  cars  enter  the  house.  There, 
"they  burst  into  the  bedroom,  arrested  my 
husband,  searched  everything,  and  confis- 
cated his  passport"  as  well  as  hers.  These 
words  of  Ana  Amalia  Guzman  Molina 
reflect  not  just  her  own  experience,  but 
also  that  of  thousands  of  other  immigrants 
taken  into  custody  by  what  was  then  called 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  now  the  Bureau  of  U.S. 
Citizenship  and  Immigration  Service. 

Ms.  Guzman  Molina,  a  native  of  El 
Salvador  who  attended  the  University  of 
Central  America  there,  was  far  luckier  than 
most,  not  least  because  of  her  education. 


Starting  in  1999,  she  and  her  husband, 
Gil — also  a  native  of  El  Salvador — spent 
16  months  incarcerated  in  a  federal  deten- 
tion facility  near  Los  Angeles.  This  book  is 
her  account  of  what  they  endured  during 
that  time.  But  it  is  also  about  Ms.  Guzman 
Molina's  faith  and  the  leadership  qualities 
that  came  to  the  fore  with  the  realization 
that  she  could  help  other  desperate  women 
who,  like  her,  were  separated  from  their 
children  and  spouses  and  lived  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  deportation. 

Soon  after  being  taken  into  custody, 
she  joined  an  interfaith  Bible  study  group, 
made  up  of  Hispanic  and  Chinese 
detainees,  hi  describing  her  involvement  in 
the  group,  she  notes  that  her  own  favorite 
biblical  passages  were  from  Isaiah  43: 
"Fear  not.... When  you  pass  through  the 
waters  I  will  be  with  you. . .  .When  you  walk 
through  the  fire. ..the  flame  shall  not  con- 
sume you."  Her  belief  in  these  words 
helped  her  to  become  a  source  of  support 
to  others  on  the  verge  of  despair.  Toward 
the  end  of  her  long  period  of  detention, 
she  says,  "I  had  found  meaning  in  my  time 
in  jail  by  helping  the  most  vulnerable."  She 
was  encouraged  by  a  sympathetic  Jesuit 
chaplain  who  had  told  her,  "Amalia,  there 
is  great  need  here."  So  significant  did  her 
assistance  become,  in  fact — through  inter- 
preting for  the  non-English  speaking,  for 
example,  advocating  lor  them  with  the  staff 
and  generally  instilling  hope — that  some 
began  to  refer  to  her  as  the  Mother  Teresa 
of  the  facility.  Fights,  overcrowding  and 
the  relentless  noise  from  a  television  set 
that  was  never  turned  off  exacerbated  the 
darkness  of  a  scene  she  helped  to  lighten. 

Her  own  worries  were  tormenting.  In 
a  different  "pod"  from  her  husband  (deten- 
tion terminology  is  bizarre)  and  cut  off 
from  regular  communication  with  him,  she 
feared  all  the  more  for  her  children. 
Unable  to  keep  up  the  mortgage  pay- 
ments, they  lost  the  house.  The  oldest 
daughter  moved  in  with  a  boyfriend. 
Fortunately,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  two  younger  children  to  stay  with  a 
neighbor. 

Poor  medical  care  was  another  worry, 
both  for  herself  and  for  others  whom  she 
saw  in  pain.  But  the  standard  response 
from  the  medical  staff  was  "just  Tylenol 
and  more  Tylenol. ..they're  so  indifferent 
to  pain  and  suffering."  For  her  husband, 
the  lack  of  preventive  care  proved  deadly: 
less  than  a  year  after  the  couple's  release, 


he  died  of  lung  cancer.  X-rays  had  been 
taken  during  his  detention,  but  he  had 
never  been  told  of  the  danger  he  faced,  nor 
did  he  receive  treatment  that  might  have 
forestalled  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  Molinas  came  to  the  United 
States  legally,  and  had  filed  for  legal  per- 
manent residence  through  a  citizen  rela- 
tive. It  was  an  unfounded  charge  by  a  mon- 
eylender in  El  Salvador  that  resulted  in 
their  arrest  and  detention.  Eventually, 
papers  from  home  proved  the  accusation 
false,  but  even  then,  deportation  loomed. 
Amalia  saw  it  happen  to  others.  She  gives 
the  example  of  a  Filipino  woman  with  two 
small  children.  A  single  mother,  the 
woman  was  given  a  lifetime  deportation 
order,  and  her  citizen  children  were  put  up 
for  adoption  here.  Family  breakup  is  one  of 
the  most  damaging  effects  of  the  current 
laws,  and  the  U.S.  bishops  and  other  reli- 
gious leaders  have  consistently  spoken  out 
against  this  aspect  of  them. 

The  Molinas  were  arrested  before  the 
terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001.  Since 
then,  immigration  laws  have  become 
increasingly  restrictive.  Ms.  Molina's  book 
is  a  powerful  indicdnent  of  the  system  that 
spawned  them,  as  well  as  an  implicit  plea 
for  their  reform.      George  M.  Anderson 
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Letters 


alternative,  sadder  and  at  least  as  plausi- 
ble explanation  is  that  religious  orders 
have  been  even  less  forthcoming  about 
abuse  than  have  the  bishops.  Orders  have 
even  less  accountability  to  the  lain  than 
bishops  and  have  greater  ability,  in  con- 
cert with  bishops  or  independently,  to 
move  offenders  about. 

Father  Reese  is  correct  when  he  says 
the  John  Jay  report  is  only  the  beginning. 

Juan  B.  Colas 
Madison,  Wis. 

Not  the  Enemy 

I  am  a  small  dairy  fanner  in  western 
Wisconsin.  In  response  to  "An 
Imbalance  of  Power"  (3/1)  by  Cesar 
Ferrari  and  Carlos  Novoa,  S. J.,  I  ask  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  American 
farmer.  For  70  years  American  agricul- 
tural policies  have  been  developed  to 
keep  food  inexpensive.  As  our  food  tastes 
changed  and  we  moved  from  direct  con- 
sumption of  farm  products  to  consump- 
tion of  processed  food,  farmers  witnessed 
a  dramatic  decline  in  their  percentage  of 
the  food  dollar.  Farm  programs  have 
increasingly  replaced  market-derived 
income  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  market  price  and  the  farmer's 
cost  of  producing  the  product. 

Let  me  be  clear.  The  price  I  receive 
for  milk  is  well  below  the  costs  I  have 
invested  into  producing  milk — even  with 
the  direct  government  subsidies  I 
receive.  In  dairy  farming  this  problem 
has  reached  a  critical  point.  Dairy  fann- 
ers have  arguably  had  the  worst  two 
years  in  history. 

For  2 1  months  the  price  of  milk 
(which  is  set  through  a  complex  govern- 
ment formula  that  neither  senators, 
reporters  nor  cheese  makers  can  explain) 
was  at  25-  to  30-year  lows.  Farmers  sold 
off  assets  and  cattle,  took  out  loans,  fired 
employees,  used  savings,  did  not  pay 
bills,  and  spouses  took  off-farm  jobs. 
The  stress  this  has  created  in  farm  fami- 
lies is  magnified  by  the  culture  of  silence 
about  rural  poverty.  Inevitably  bankrupt- 
cy, domestic  violence  and  suicides  result- 
ed. 

This  is  in  America.  Wisconsin  lost 
almost  1,000  dairy  farms  last  year  (a  little 
more  than  6  percent  of  the  total).  Policy 
makers  say  without  the  new  Milk 


Income  Loss  Contract  (MILC)  program 
the  number  would  have  been  much 
higher.  Yes,  I  said  new.  Dairy  farmers 
did  not  receive  milk  subsidies  prior  to 
the  2002  farm  bill.  Yes,  dairy  processors 
receive  program  benefits  (that  are  sup- 
posed to  "trickle  down").  And  yes,  there 
is  a  federal  program  for  buying  cheese 
and  butter  when  prices  are  low.  But  par- 
ticipation in  this  program  is  voluntary 
(by  the  cheese  makers),  and  the  money 
goes  directly  into  the  pockets  of  cheese 
makers,  not  farmers. 

Agricultural  statistics  tell  us  that  farm 
income  is  almost  entirely  related  to  subsi- 
dies. Without  them  there  would  be  no 
net  farm  revenue.  Hence  I  would  caution 
against  removing  farm  subsidies  without 
visiting  questions  of  structural  refonn, 
including  the  adequate  enforcement  of 
antitrust  laws  that  should  prohibit  the 
market  power  that  food  companies  wield. 

The  subsidies  labeled  "farm"  directly 
benefit  food  processors  and  leave  farmers 
impoverished.  The  enemy  of  the  third 
world  farmer  is  not  the  American  farmer 
but  large  food  companies  that  benefit 
from  farm  subsidies  by  keeping  inputs  as 
low  as  possible.  It  is  convenient  for  these 
profitable  companies  to  hide  behind  the 
impoverished  American  farmer.  The 
problem  is  an  inequitable  structure,  built 
over  many  years,  that  allows  food  com- 
panies, through  their  influence  on  the 
market  and  government  policy,  to  con- 
trol farm  prices  without  assuming  any  of 
the  risks  of  farming. 

Kathleen  Vinehout 
Alma,  Wis. 

On  Pilgrimage 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  exhortation 
about  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  (Of 
Many  Things,  4/12).  I  was  there  last  year, 
and  I  am  going  back  this  year.  Yes,  the 
Via  Dolorosa  is  no  cakewalk,  but  when 
was  it  ever?  The  Holy  Land  pilgrimage 
has  become  a  form  of  adventure  travel  for 
today's  Christian,  who  needs  to  find 
some  of  the  faith  and  courage  that  carried 
John  Bunyan's  Christian  on  his  travels  in 
spite  of  terrors  and  difficulties.  It  is  an 
unforgettable  experience  that  will  change 
you,  spiritually,  physically,  politically  and 
in  every  other  way.  I  wish  the  church 
would  preach  pilgrimage  from  every  pul- 


pit. How  much  more  rewarding  it  would 
be  than  yet  another  dreary  jaunt  to  Las 
Vegas,  Cancun  or  Disney  World.  This  is 
reality7 — not  the  contrived  version  on 
television,  but  the  real  reality.  There  you 
will  find  the  original  Good  Samaritans, 
and  they  really  are  like  that. 

Bea  Dewing 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

State  of  Life 

Thanks  to  Russell  Shaw  for  his  excellent 
article,  "What  Vocation  Shortage?" 
(3/29).  The  clarity  of  his  exposition  of  a 
word  that  has  assumed  a  lot  of  baggage 
over  the  years  is  helpful  to  all  of  us  in  the 
church.  Particularly  helpful  was  his  iden- 
tification of  "state  of  life"  as  only  one 
meaning  of  the  word.  His  emphasis  on 
the  personal  vocation  of  each  individual 
and  his  call  for  parishes  to  become 
schools  of  vocational  discernment  are 
most  welcome. 

He  admits  his  prediction  that  empha- 
sizing the  personal  vocation  and  giving 
greater  place  to  continuing  discernment 
will  ease  the  shortage  of  candidates  for 
priesthood  and  consecrated  life  is  a 
"large"  one.  We  will  not  know  unless  we 
try.  I  hope  we  will  try  in  serious  and  mul- 
tiple ways.  Strengthening  the  sense  of 
personal  vocation  can  only  help  each  one 
of  us  in  the  church — whatever  our  "state 
of  life." 

Amy  M.  Hoey,  R.S.M. 
Washington,  D.C. 

More  Proof 

Russell  Shaw's  confidence  in  discern- 
ment of  vocation  is  unbounded  (3/29). 
Of  course,  people  in  the  fields  of  spiritu- 
al theology  and  spiritual  guidance  have 
long  been  advocating  such  discernment. 
But  the  following  statement  gives  me 
pause:  "If  many  more  Catholics  practiced 
ongoing  discernment  regarding  their 
personal  vocations,  many  more  would 
discover  that  they  are  called  to  the 
priesthood  or  consecrated  life."  Really? 
That  may  be  Shaw's  personal  belief,  but 
it  would  need  a  lot  more  proof  than 
Shaw  demonstrates.  There  are  no  simple 
answers  to  the  issue  of  special  vocations 
in  the  church. 

Kenneth  Smits,  O.F.M.Cap. 

Madison,  Wis. 
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The  Word 

What's  New? 

Fifth  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  May  9,  2004 

Readings:  Acts  14:21-27;  Ps  145:8-13;  Rv  21 

"Behold,  I  make  all  things  new"  ffn  21:5) 

WE  seem  TO  tire  so  easily 
of  the  ordinary  in  life. 
Many  of  us  are  constantly 
looking  for  something  new, 
something  exciting.  We  want  to  be  enter- 
tained by  life  and  to  have  the  latest  of 
everything,  whether  that  means  style, 
electronic  equipment  or  fame.  We  are 
often  taken  in  by  the  advertisements  that 
insist:  This  is  really  new,  and  you  can't  live 
without  it! 

Advertisers  are  not  the  first  to  make 
such  claims.  Nor  are  they  completely  mis- 
leading. We  are  certainly  living  in  times  of 
rapid  change.  In  many  cases,  we  purchase 
an  item  one  week,  and  there  is  a  new  and 
improved  version  the  next.  Furthermore, 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  live,  much 
less  advance,  without  some  contemporary 
devices.  We  are  always  faced  with  ques- 
tions like:  How  new  and  improved  does 
everything  have  to  be?  And  what  can  I  live 
without? 

The  readings  for  today  make  precisely 
this  claim:  This  is  really  new,  and  you  can't 
live  without  it!  But  the  biblical  authors  are 
not  talking  about  something  that  is  mere- 
ly new  and  improved  today  but  will  prob- 
ably be  replaced  tomorrow.  When  they 
speak  of  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth," 
"a  new  Jerusalem"  or  "a  new  command- 
ment," they  are  referring  to  eschatological 
reality.  The  Greek  word  used  here  indi- 
cates the  extraordinary  character  of  this 
newness.  This  is  an  act  of  God. 

The  reading  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation  sets  the  context  for  our  reflec- 
tions. The  vision  found  there  is  rich  in 
symbolic  language.  The  new  heaven  and 
;  new  earth  represent  all  of  reality.  Within 
5  it  we  find  the  new  Jerusalem,  with  its  peo- 
!  pie  personified  as  a  bride.  Marital  imagery 
J  characterizes  the  loving  union  between 
'<■  God  and  the  people.  This  is  a  joyous  time, 


dianne  bergant.  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


l-5a;  Jn  13:31-35 


a  time  of  unending  happiness. 

The  scene  is  really  a  vision  of  the 
new  age  of  eschatological  fulfillment 
inaugurated  by  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.  When  he  burst  forth  from 
the  grave,  he  completely  altered  the  pow- 
ers of  both  heaven  and  earth.  He  invited 
his  followers  to  enter  a  new  Jerusalem, 
where  they  would  dwell  with  God  in  their 
midst.  It  might  be  better  to  say  that  they 
would  dwell  there  in  the  midst  of  God. 
This  awe-inspiring  vision  declares  that 
everything  has  been  transformed. 

In  the  Gospel  reading,  Jesus  instructs 
his  disciples  to  "love  one  another."  Here 
he  speaks  of  agape,  a  love  that  requires 
total  commitment  and  trust.  It  is  the  kind 
of  love  with  which  God  loves  us,  a  love 
that  should  be  the  model  of  the  love  we 
have  for  others.  When  we  examine  die 
demands  of  this  love,  we  realize  just  how 
revolutionary  it  is  and  what  a  change  in 
attitude  it  requires. 

We  may  not  be  called  to  the  same 
kind  of  missionary  activity  as  were  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  But  we  must  be  as  unselfish 
in  our  service  of  others  as  were  these  early 
Christians.  Family  life  can  be  very  trying, 
and  not  all  people  are  exhilarated  by  the 
work  they  do.  Still,  it  is  precisely  in  situa- 
tions such  as  these  that  we  might  be  called 
to  "undergo  many  hardships." 

The  new  kind  of  love  that  Jesus  holds 
out  to  us  might  require  us  to  open  doors 
that  we  have  closed  against  others,  to 
respond  to  appeals  that  cry  out  for  our 
help,  to  forgive  oversights  or  mistakes 
that  someone  may  have  made.  This  love 
opens  our  eyes  to  facts  that  we  might  oth- 
erwise overlook:  that  the  poor  in  the 
world  belong  to  our  family;  that  those 
who  live  in  despair  might  be  saved  by  our 
care  of  them;  that  peace  can  come  to  the 
world  through  our  efforts.  "This  is  how 
all  will  know  that  [we]  are  [his]  disciples, 
that  [we]  have  love  for  one  another." 

John's  vision  of  the  new  heaven  and 
the  new  earth  remains  in  the  future  only 


because  we  have  failed  to  live  it  in  our  pre- 
sent. Jesus  has  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
now  all  things  are  new.  "The  old  order  has 
passed  away."  We  have  entered  the  age  of 
fulfillment.  If  we  expect  this  to  be 
Pollyannaland,  we  are  badly  mistaken.  It  is 
within  our  power,  however,  to  fashion  a 
world,  a  country,  a  neighborhood,  a  fami- 
ly where  there  is  genuine  love  for  one 
another  and  sincere  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  all. 

Our  societies  do  not  always  foster  such 
unselfishness.  That  is  why  people  who  do 
live  this  extraordinary  love  stand  out  from 
the  crowd.  They  might  be  ridiculed  for 
their  manner  of  living,  but  they  nonethe- 
less show  by  it  that  they  are  God's  people 
and  God  does  indeed  dwell  with  them. 

Shortly  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  banners  appeared  with  the  mes- 
sage: We  are  Easter  people!  The  slogan 
may  not  have  had  a  wide  appeal,  but  the 
challenge  it  implies  continues  to  be  true. 
Indeed,  we  are  Easter  people.  We  have 
been  raised  with  Jesus  from  the  dead,  and 
now  no  power  on  earth  can  really  conquer 
us.  Even  the  primordial  forces  of  chaos 
and  evil,  symbolized  by  the  raging  sea, 
have  been  vanquished.  What  is  holding  us 
back  from  transforming  the  world? 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Pray  today's  psalm  slowly  and 
thoughtfully. 

•  Think  of  someone  you  know  who 
really  lives  out  this  new  and  extraordi- 
nary love. 

•  Where  in  your  life  might  you  mani- 
fest such  love? 
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Of  Many  Things 


T.  I'aul  would  not  have 
been  surprised  by  the  clash  of 
opinions  aroused  by  Mel 
-9  Gibson's  movie  "The  Passion 
of  the  Christ."  At  the  beginning  of  his 
First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  Paul 
alluded  to  the  controversy  he  himself 
encountered  when  he  proclaimed 
"Christ  nailed  to  the  cross,  a  stumbling 
block  to  Jews  and  foolishness  to 
Gentiles"  (1:23). 

The  debate  about  "The  Passion," 
however,  has  been  somewhat  novel. 
Before  the  movie  opened  it  would  have 
seemed  safe  to  predict  that  most  believ- 
ers would  view  it  positively,  but  the 
verdicts  have  been  more  complicated 
than  that.  A  number  of  Christian  crit- 
ics, including  some  Catholics,  have 
expressed  serious  reservations  about 
"The  Passion."  Most  of  these  negative 
criticisms  fall  into  one  or  another  of 
three  categories. 

The  first  discontent  really  misses  its 
target.  "The  Passion"  does  have  some 
striking  flashbacks,  and  it  does  end  with 
a  brief  evocation  of  the  resurrection. 
Certain  critics  have  complained,  how- 
ever, that  the  film  pays  too  little  atten- 
tion to  Jesus'  public  life  and  preaching. 
This  is  like  complaining  that  "Hamlet" 
concentrates  on  the  tragedy  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  and  quite  neglects 
his  student  days  at  Wittenberg. 

In  this  film,  Mel  Gibson  and  the 
gifted  company  of  photographers, 
designers  and  actors  that  he  assembled 
intended  what  Bach  intended  in  com- 
posing the  St.  Matthew  Passion.  In  each 
case,  the  aim  was  to  use  the  resources 
of  a  particular  art  medium  to  dramatize 
not  the  whole  of  Jesus'  life  but  only  its 
last  hours.  The  results  are  the  most 
powerful  works  on  the  Passion  in  the 
chosen  genre,  music  on  the  one  hand 
and  film  on  the  other. 

This  judgment,  however,  is  contest- 
ed. Many  critics  have  said  that  "The 
Passion"  is  too  violent,  that  the  scenes 
of  scourging  and  crucifixion  are  too 
graphic  and  go  on  too  long.  But  two 
observations  are  in  order  here. 

"The  Passion"  is  a  masterpiece;  but 
like  some  other  great  works,  it  is  not 
flawless.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  so  poor- 
ly of  "King  Lear"  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  revise  it  for  his  edition  of 
Shakespeare.  No  doubt  there  are 


episodes  in  the  movie  that  could  have 
been  shortened  or  deleted — for  exam- 
ple, the  pursuit  of  Judas  by  a  rabble  of 
impish  boys. 

Mel  Gibson  was  determined,  how- 
ever, to  lift  "The  Passion"  above  the 
jumble  of  conventional  biblical  dramas 
and  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  docu- 
mentary. One  way  of  doing  that,  as  the 
Scripture  scholar  Jack  Miles  pointed 
out,  was  to  use  only  Aramaic  and  Latin 
for  the  dialogue.  Another  was  to  recre- 
ate the  tortures  inflicted  on  Jesus  so 
vividly  that  the  reality  of  what  was  suf- 
fered for  the  salvation  of  the  world 
could  neither  be  dodged  nor  forgotten. 

The  third  criticism  would  be  the 
most  troubling  if  it  were  verified.  Like 
all  four  Gospels,  the  movie  shows  the 
high  priest  and  elders  plotting  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Abraham  Foxman, 
director  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League,  told  Peter  J.  Boyer  of  The 
New  Yorker  that  he  does  not  think 
that  either  Mel  Gibson  himself  or 
"The  Passion"  is  "per  se  anti-Semitic," 
but  he  fears  the  movie  could  stimulate 
anti-Semitism. 

But  a  poll  taken  after  the  release  of 
"The  Passion,"  sponsored  by  the 
Institute  for  Jewish  and  Community 
Research,  reported  that  "less  than  2 
percent  of  Americans  blame  Jews  and 
Jewish  institutions  of  today  for  the 
death  of  Jesus." 

When  the  movie  opened,  New 
York  City's  tabloids,  The  Daily  News 
and  The  Post,  asked  people  who  had 
just  seen  it  what  they  thought.  "It  was 
the  most  important,  life-changing 
movie  I've  seen,"  said  19-year-old 
Israel  Santos  from  the  Bronx.  "It  was  a 
religious  experience,"  said  Ruth 
Campbell,  a  47-year-old  Baptist  from 
Brooklyn,  "I  feel  washed  by  the  blood 
of  Christ."  Peter  Trautmann,  a  32- 
year-old  campus  minister  from 
Manhattan,  found  it  overwhelming; 
and  Lillian  Rivera  said,  "It's  really  a 
story  of  love  and  forgiveness." 

It's  a  fair  guess  that  these  witnesses 
and  thousands  of  others  like  them  did 
not  leave  theaters  tiiinking  of  Caiaphas 
and  his  colleagues.  They  were  tiiinking 
of  Christ  crucified,  whom  Paul,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  quoted 
above,  called  "the  power  and  wisdom 
of  God."       John  W.  Donohue,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Eight  Hundred  Thousand 


THIS  YEAR,  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  pro- 
claimed April  7  an  International  Day  of 
Remembrance.  For  in  the  100  days  begin- 
ning on  the  eve  of  that  date  10  years  ago, 
800,000  people  were  killed  in  Rwanda. 
The  divisions  between  the  Tutsi  and  Hutu  peoples  in 
Rwanda  were  not  always  as  deep  as  those  that  separated 
them  in  1994.  Over  the  centuries,  the  two  groups  were  able 
to  live  with  each  other  in  relative  harmony.  The  advent  of 
Belgian  colonialism  in  the  19th  century,  however,  exacerbat- 
ed what  divisions  existed,  as  the  country's  overlords  favored 
the  leading  Tutsi  as  the  new  elite,  mainly  because  of  their 
more  "European"  appearance.  But  the  West's  complicity  in 
fostering  ethnic  rivalry  did  not  end  with  the  Belgian  colo- 
nialists. When  the  slaughter  began,  European  troops  were 
already  stationed  in  Rwanda.  Their  host  countries,  however, 
fearful  of  military  and  political  entanglement,  withdrew 
them.  But  even  a  few  thousand  lightly  armed  troops  would 
have  been  enough  to  halt  the  genocidaires,  who  sometimes 
were  armed  with  nothing  more  than  machetes. 

Stung  by  its  experience  in  Somalia  a  few  months  before, 
the  Clinton  administration  chose  not  simply  to  do  nothing, 
but  to  obstruct  any  efforts  that  would  encourage  interna- 
tional intervention.  This  points  out  the  need  for  the 
American  public  to  be  better  informed  about  African  poli- 
tics: Rwanda  is  not  and  was  not  Somalia.  One  year  after  the 
genocide,  President  Clinton  landed  at  the  Kigali  airport  and 
apologized  for  his  country's  unwillingness  to  respond. 
Underlining  the  West's  still  casual  attitude  to  Africa,  Mr. 
Clinton  delivered  his  apology  from  the  airport  tarmac,  with 
the  engines  of  Air  Force  One  still  running.  After  his  speech 
he  left  the  country. 

Of  all  African  countries,  Rwanda  has  the  highest  per- 
centage of  Catholics  among  its  citizenry.  Yet  the  church's 
record  before  the  genocide  was  shameful.  In  essence,  many 
in  the  pre- 1994  Catholic  hierarchy  engaged  in  the  same 
ethnic  politics  that  helped  to  make  Rwanda  an  internation- 
ally recognized  symbol  of  intolerance.  "Correct"  ethnicity 
led  to  advancement  in  the  church,  which  reigned  in  that 
poor  country  as  its  most  powerful  institution.  While  a  few 
bishops  spoke  out  against  the  persecution  of  the  Tutsi,  the 
episcopacy  in  general  urged  Rwandans,  as  the  genocide 
unfolded,  to  support  the  country's  political  leaders,  who 
were  carrying  out  the  massacres.  There  are  of  course  inspir- 
ing tales  of  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  who  manifested 


heroic  Christian  virtue  and  gave  their  lives  for  their  fellow 
men  and  women.  But  there  are  other  stories,  too — like  the 
one  of  the  priest  who  pulled  people  out  of  their  houses  to  be 
murdered. 

Today  the  Catholic  Church  in  Rwanda  is  reluctant  to 
come  to  grips  with  its  role  in  die  genocide,  and  tends  more 
toward  denial  and  revisionism.  As  in  perhaps  no  other  coun- 
try, the  church  needs  strongly  to  assert  a  morally  indepen- 
dent voice  and  must  remain  independent  of  the  current 
political  leadership. 

The  current  human-rights  trials  on  the  genocide,  taking 
place  in  Arusha,  Tanzania,  though  underfunded  and  still  fac- 
ing a  great  deal  of  work,  have  already  produced  positive 
results.  James  D.  Ross,  senior  legal  adviser  for  Human 
Rights  Watch,  told  America  that  the  Arusha  trials  have 
done  a  "very  valuable  job,"  since  they  are  the  first  to  prose- 
cute rape  as  a  war  crime  and  the  first  to  prosecute  specifical- 
ly for  genocide.  The  court  has  also  successfully  targeted  the 
management  of  the  infamous  national  radio  stations,  which 
goaded  Rwandans  in  the  weeks  before  the  genocide  to  kill 
the  "cockroaches."  Unfortunately,  the  trials  are  taking  place 
far  from  Rwanda,  a  country  where  many  are  illiterate  and 
cannot  follow  the  reports  of  the  proceedings,  so  many  bene- 
fits of  the  Arusha  trials  are  lost  on  the  average  Rwandan. 

Since  1994,  there  have  been  some  positive  efforts  at  rec- 
onciliation, particularly  on  the  local  level.  The  National 
Commission  on  Unity  and  Reconciliation  in  Rwanda,  as 
well  as  the  Catholic  Church,  have  sponsored  seminars,  sym- 
posia and  other  gatherings  for  average  citizens. 

what  are  the  lessons  of  Rwanda?  First,  when  the  local 
church  is  too  closely  allied  with  one  political  party,  there  is 
often  a  concomitant  loss  of  freedom  and  authority  and,  as  in 
Rwanda,  a  tragic  loss  of  compassion  and  perspective  as  well. 
Second,  the  church  in  Rwanda  needs  to  face  up  to  its  role  in 
the  genocide.  Third,  the  international  community  needs  to 
adopt  what  might  be  called  a  "seamless  garment"  approach 
to  human  rights.  No  longer  can  human-rights  abuses,  much 
less  genocide,  be  considered  excusable  in  some  places  but 
not  in  others,  depending  on  political  expediency.  Fourth, 
the  world  needs  a  standby  international  force  to  protect 
civilians  in  humanitarian  emergencies. 

The  tragedy  of  Rwanda  is  not  simply  that  800,000  peo- 
ple were  slaughtered,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  world  commu- 
nity could  easily  have  prevented  it  and  chose  not  to. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Kennedy  to  Kerry:  Catholic  Candidates  in  Strikingly  Different  Times 


John  F.  Kerry 


When  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  ran  for  president  in  1960, 
he  faced  a  barrage  of  questions  from  a  pre- 
dominandy  Protestant  public,  like,  "How 
do  we  know  you  can  separate  your 
Cadiolic  beliefs  from  your  political 
responsibilities?"  Senator  John  F.  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is 
seeking  the  White  House  in  2004,  is  being 
asked  by  the  media  about  his  annulment, 
his  reception  of  Communion  at  non- 
Catholic  churches  and,  most  important, 
about  the  difference  between  his  views  and 
the  views  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  on 
abortion. 

As  only  the  second  Catholic  major- 
part)7  candidate  for  president  in  history, 
Kennedy  faced,  before  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  a  voting  public  in  need  of  reas- 
surance that  the  pope  was  not  going  to  be 
running  the  American  government.  Kerry, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  being  asked  to 
explain  why  he  does  not  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  church  in  the  way  he  votes — 
specifically  regarding  his  support  of  legis- 
lation to  keep  abortion  legal. 

hi  1960,  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion voicing  doubts  that  Kennedy  or  any 
Catholic  should  be  president.  Kennedy 
tackled  "the  Catholic  issue"  in  a  televised 
speech  to  the  Greater  Houston  Ministerial 
Association  in  September  1960.  He  said 
that  Communism,  poverty,  education  and 
the  space  race  were  far  more  critical  elec- 
tion issues,  but  that  they  had  been 
obscured  by  debate  about  his  Catholicism. 
He  described  his  belief  "in  an  America 
where  the  separation  of  church  and  state  is 


absolute — where  no  Catholic  prelate 
would  tell  the  president  [if  he  were 
Catholic]  how  to  act,  and  no  Protestant 
minister  would  tell  his  parishioners  for 
whom  to  vote." 

A  new  "Catholic  issue"  exploded  in 
1984  involving  two  New  York  Democrats, 
Representative  Geraldine  Ferraro  and 
Gov.  Mario  Cuomo.  From  the  first  day  of 
her  campaign  for  vice  president,  Ferraro 
was  challenged  about  how  she  could  be  a 
"good  Catholic"  and  vote  as  she  did  in 
support  of  legal  abortion.  Cuomo  and 
New  York's  Archbishop  John  J. 
O'Connor,  later  named  a  cardinal,  pub- 
licly sparred  over  the  governor's  support 
ot  state  funding 
for  abortions 
for  the  poor 
and  over  his 
explanations  for 
why  he  thought 
that  was  not  a 
conflict  for  a 
Catholic. 

A  widely 
repotted  speech 
by  Cuomo  that 
year  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  provided  the 
basis  for  other  Catholic  politicians  since 
then,  who  have  described  diemselves  as 
"pro-choice"  and  distinguish  their  person- 
al acceptance  of  church  teaching  from 
their  public  role  as  legislators.  With  some 
variations  in  phrasing,  they  say,  "I'm  per- 
sonally opposed  to  abortion,  but  I  don't 
believe  I  should  legislate  my  beliefs,  when 
abortion  is  legal  in  this  country."  In  1990 
Cardinal  O'Connor  said  such  justifications 
from  Catholic  politicians  puts  them  at  risk 
of  excommunication  by  "treating  church 
teaching  on  abortion  with  contempt." 

More  recently,  shortly  before  being 
named  head  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis  last  December,  Archbishop 
Raymond  L.  Burke  told  priests  in  the 
Diocese  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  his  former 
home,  to  refuse  Communion  to  local 
Catholic  politicians  who  are  not  in  line 
with  church  teaching  against  abortion  and 
euthanasia.  Archbishop  Sean  P.  O'Malley, 
O.F.M.,  of  Boston  said  last  summer  that 
Catholic  politicians  who  support  legal 
abortion  should  stop  receiving 


Geraldine  Ferraro 


Communion  of  their  own  volition,  though 
he  also  said  the  church  does  not  deny  the 
sacrament  to  people  who  approach  the 
altar,  presuming  that  they  do  so  "in  good 
faith." 

Two  Vatican  documents  issued  in  2003 
said  Catholic  politicians  have  a  "grave  and 
clear  obligation"  to  oppose  any  law  that 
violates  church  teaching  on  the  right  to 
life  or  same-sex  marriage.  Last  fall,  the 
U.S.  bishops'  administrative  committee 
created  a  task  force  to  draft  a  set  of  guide- 
lines for  how  the  bishops  should  handle 
relationships  with  Catholics  whose  actions 
in  public  life  are  not  in  accord  with  church 
teaching.  Its  report  is  not  expected  until 
after  this  year's  elections.  In  the  meantime, 
with  John  Kerry  poised  to  become  the 
first  Catholic  nominee  for  president  in 
two  generations,  some  pro-life  groups 
already  are  pressuring  Archbishop 
O'Malley  and  other  bishops  to  bar  him 
from  receiving  Communion  because  he 
does  not  follow  the  church's  lead  on  abor- 
tion. 

In  his  book  A  Call  to  Service,  published 
in  2003,  Kerry  described  himself  as  "a 
believing,  practicing  Catholic."  He  and  his 
wife,  Teresa  Heinz  Kerry,  regularly  attend 
Sunday  Mass.  He  was  divorced  from  his 
first  wife  in  1988  and  later  spoke  publicly 
about  applying  for  an  annulment.  His 
campaign  staff  has  not  responded  to  ques- 
tions about  whether  the  annulment  was 
ever  finalized,  and  Catholic  dioceses  do 
not  release  information  on  annulments. 

In  recent  Senate  votes,  Kerry  has 
opposed  bills  to  ban  partial-birth  abortion 
and  supported  a  resolution  affirming  that 
Roe  v.  Wade  was  correcdy  decided — posi- 
tions contrary  to  those  supported  by  the 


The  Kennedy  family 
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bishops.  On  other  issues,  Kerry's  positions 
more  closely  resemble  the  church's  lobby- 
ing stances. 

Last  year  Senator  Kerry  echoed  what 
Kennedy  said  four  decades  ago  in  response 


to  a  very  different  type  of  religion-based 
criticism.  The  Associated  Press  quoted 
Kerry  in  August  responding  to  the  Vatican 
document  that  called  on  lawmakers  to 
oppose  same-sex  marriage.  "I  believe  in 


the  church,  and  I  care  about  it  enormous- 
ly," Kerry  said.  "But  I  think  that  it's 
important  to  not  have  the  church  instruct- 
ing politicians.  That  is  an  inappropriate 
crossing  of  the  line  in  America." 


U.S.  Bishops  Question  Vatican  Officials 


U.S.  bishops  visiting  Vatican  congrega- 
tions shared  general  concerns,  but  also 
asked  specific  questions,  including  some 
about  when  U.S.  seminaries  would 
undergo  a  formal  visitation  and  what 
would  happen  with  proposed  Mass  trans- 
lations. 

Archbishop  Edwin  F.  O'Brien  of  the 
Archdiocese  for  the  Military  Services  said 
the  congregation  that  deals  with  seminar- 
ies indicated  it  could  be  possible  to  begin 
the  formal  review  of  U.S.  seminaries  in 
2005.  When  the  U.S.  bishops  adopted 
their  charter  for  child  protection  in  2002, 
it  included  a  commitment  to  collaborate 
in  a  visitation  of  each  seminary,  under 
Vatican  oversight,  that  would  focus  on 
the  quality  of  programs  of  "human  for- 
mation for  celibate  chastity." 

As  part  of  their  ad  limina  visits  on 
March  28-April  3,  the  bishops  from  the 
military  archdiocese  and  from  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  North 
Carolina  met  on  March  3 1  with 
Archbishop  J.  Michael  Miller,  secretary 
of  the  Congregation  for  Catholic 
Education,  which  oversees  seminary  edu- 
cation. The  two  main  topics  of  the  meet- 
ing were  Catholic  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, asking,  "are  they  clearly  Catholic," 
and  the  U.S.  seminary  visitation, 
Archbishop  O'Brien  said. 

The  handling  of  cases  of  sexual  abuse 
by  clerics,  which  are  reviewed  by  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  was  only  one  of  the  topics  covered 
during  the  bishops'  meeting  on  March  3 1 
with  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  prefect 


of  that  congregation. 
Bishop  John  J.  Nevin 
of  Venice,  Fla.,  said 
there  was  a  general 
overview  of  how  cases 
are  being  handled,  but 
mainly  a  focus  "on 
encouraging  us  to  fol- 
low through  on  the 
charter  and  to  always 
be  true,  honest  and 
lair  to  the  victims  and 
to  the  accused 
priests."  Vatican  officials,  he  said,  "know 
we  have  gone  through  a  real  difficult  time 
and  we  are  doing  our  best." 

Archbishop  O'Brien  said  each  of  the 
issues  discussed  with  the  doctrinal  con- 
gregation "could  have  taken  up  the  whole 
hour."  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of 
sexual  abuse  cases,  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
asked  about  the  public  reception  of  his 
office's  2003  doctrinal  note  on  the  duty 
of  Catholic  politicians  to  follow  church 
teaching  on  moral  issues  when  they  vote. 

The  cardinal  was  "pleased  to  know" 
that  a  committee  of  U.S.  bishops  is  work- 
ing on  guidelines  for  relations  with 
Catholic  politicians  in  the  United  States, 
Archbishop  O'Brien  said,  but  there  was 
no  discussion  of  specific  actions  taken 
against  individual  politicians  by  individual 
bishops. 

The  bishops  met  on  April  1  with 
Cardinal  Francis  Arinze  and  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments.  Archbishop 
O'Brien  said  the  congregation  confirmed 


Pope  John  Paul  II  meets  with  a  group  of  U.S.  bishops  at  the  Vatican  on  April  2. 


a  late-April  date  for  publication  of  a  doc- 
ument on  liturgical  abuses,  aldiough  he 
said  the  congregation  had  "a  much  more 
positive  approach,"  presenting  it  as  a  doc- 
ument on  the  proper  celebration  of  the 
liturgy. 

With  Cardinal  Arinze,  he  said,  "some 
bishops  voiced  concerns"  about  the  draft 
translation  of  the  Order  of  the  Mass, 
which  the  International  Commission  on 
English  in  the  Liturgy  began  circulating 
for  bishops'  comments  in  February. 
Some  bishops  felt  the  proposed  transla- 
tion of  the  main  prayers  used  at  Mass 
"relied  on  jargon  which  will  not  be 
understood  by  most  people,"  Archbishop 
O'Brien  said. 

He  said  Cardinal  Arinze  encouraged 
the  bishops  to  express  their  concerns  and 
offer  their  suggestions  to  ICEL  so  the 
commission  could  "produce  a  text  accept- 
able to  most  countries."  The  cardinal  said 
the  congregation  "would  not  impose  a 
text,"  although  it  also  would  offer  sugges- 
tions to  ICEL,  Archbishop  O'Brien  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  expressed  his  confi- 
dence in  the  U.S.  bishops'  handling  of 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis,  saying  their  will- 
ingness to  address  past  mistakes  and  fail- 
ures would  ultimately  make  the  church  a 
more  credible  witness  of  the  Gospel.  At 
the  same  time,  the  pope  said  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  the  crisis  should  not 
silence  the  bishops'  "prophetic"  voice  in 


a  society  marked  by  materialism  and  a 
diminished  sense  of  the  sacred. 

•  The  new  U.S.  Unborn  Victims  of 
Violence  Act  is  a  "juridically  and  ethical- 
ly" important  law  that  finally  recognizes 
the  fact  that  a  fetus  is  a  human  being, 
said  Bishop  Elio  Sgreccia,  vice  president 
of  the  Pontifical  Academy  for  Life. 

•  A  growing,  subtle  form  of  religious  dis- 
crimination can  be  seen  in  attempts  to 


exclude  anyone  from  speaking  out  on 
social  issues  from  the  perspective  of  their 
faith,  a  Vatican  diplomat  told  a  U.N. 
agency.  "While  respecting  a  healthy 
sense  of  the  state's  secular  nature,  the 
positive  role  of  believers  in  public  life 
should  be  recognized,"  Archbishop 
Silvano  Tomasi  told  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 
From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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The  narrowing  of  traditional  Catholic  teaching 


Must  We  Preserve  Life? 


-  BY  RONALD  HAMEL  AND  MICHAEL  PANICOLA  - 


Is  the  removal  of  A  feeding  tube  that  supplies  nutrients  and  fluids,  espe- 
cially in  patients  in  a  persistent  vegetative  state  (PVS),  simply  a  means  of  killing  a 
vulnerable  person — a  form  of  euthanasia?  Judging  from  some  of  the  responses  to 
the  much-publicized  Terri  Schiavo  case,  it  seems  there  are  those  who  think  so, 
including  a  fair  number  of  Catholics.  (Ms.  Schiavo,  a  39-year-old  Florida  resident, 
suffered  severe  brain  damage  after  a  collapse  in  1990  and  has  been  sustained  since  then  by 
a  feeding  tube.  Her  husband  has  sought  the  removal  of  life-sustaining  equipment.  This  is 
opposed  by  her  parents  and  family,  and  the  issue  has  been  litigated  for  over  five  years.) 

It  is  not  always  clear  whether  those  who  oppose  removal  of  the  feeding  tube  do  so 
because  they  believe  it  is  killing  in  this  particular  case  or  that  it  is  killing  in  most  or  all  such 
cases.  In  any  event,  the  Terri  Schiavo  case  has  generated  not  only  enormous  controversy, 
but  also  considerable  confusion  among  Catholics  and  others  regarding  the  moral  justifica- 
tion for  forgoing  artificial  nutrition  and  hydration. 

The  confusion,  however,  did  not  originate  with  the  Terri  Schiavo  case.  Reactions  to 
other  high-profile  feeding- tube  cases  over  the  last  20  years  or  so  have  also  contributed  to 
the  confusion.  In  general,  this  confusion  has  arisen  because  differing  viewpoints  have  been 
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expressed  by  church-related  bodies  discussing  Catholic  teach- 
ing on  the  duty  to  preserve  life  by  providing  nutrition  and 
hydration  (e.g.,  statements  by  the  New  Jersey  and  Texas  bish- 
ops). More  seriously,  many  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
issued  since  the  Vatican's  Declaration  on  Euthanasia  (1980) 
appear  to  revise  and  apply  in  a  narrow  way  traditional  Catholic 
teaching  on  the  matter.  In  what  follows,  we  offer  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  tradition,  then  consider  the  two  principal  ways  in  which 
the  tradition  is  being  revised  and,  finally,  reflect  on  the  impli- 
cations of  these  revisions. 

Traditional  Catholic  Teaching 

The  Catholic  tradition  on  the  duty  to  preserve  life  has  devel- 
oped over  the  course  of  some  500  years.  Two  Jesuit  moralists, 
John  J.  Paris  and  the  late  Richard  A.  McCormick,  presented 
an  excellent  summary  of  this  tradition  as  it  relates  to  the  use  of 
nutrition  and  hydration  (Am.,  5/2/87).  We  would  like  to  high- 
light three  important  features  of  that  summary  for  back- 
ground purposes. 

Duty  to  preserve  life.  The  bedrock  for  the  traditional  teach- 
ing is  found  in  the  basic  Christian  understanding  of  life  and 
death.  As  Christians  we  believe  human  life  is  a  great  good  that 
has  been  given  to  us  freely  out  of  love  by  God,  and  through 
life  we  are  able  to  enter  more  fully  into  communion  with  God 
by  loving  others.  We  therefore  have  a  duty  to  protect  and  to 
preserve  our  lives.  Yet  this  duty  is  not  absolutely  binding  under 
all  circumstances,  because  we  know  our  ultimate  end  lies  in 
eternal  life  with  God.  Just  what  circumstances  might  relieve  us 
of  our  duty  to  preserve  life  is  a  question  that  has  been  given 
considerable  attention  in  the  tradition. 

It  has  been  widely  accepted  among  Catholic  moralists 
since  the  16th  century  that  one  need  only  employ  "ordinary" 
means  of  preserving  life  but  not  means  that  are  deemed 
"extraordinary,"  by  which  is  meant  measures  that  either  fail  to 
offer  a  proportionate  hope  of  benefit  or  that  impose  an  exces- 
sive burden.  This  distinction  between  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary means  was  first  articulated  explicitly  by  Dominican 
moralist  Domingo  Banez  (1528-1604)  and  it  is  still  operative 
today,  though  now  the  terms  proportionate  and  dispropor- 
tionate are  more  often  used. 

The  relative  norm.  There  has  been  a  shift  away  from  the 
traditional  terms  because  the  meaning  oi  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary began  to  be  seriously  misunderstood  as  medicine 
became  more  advanced  and  certain  means  of  preserving  life 
became  more  commonly  used  and  readily  available.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  moral  question  regarding  the  effects  of  a  partic- 
ular therapeutic  means  upon  a  person  in  terms  of  benefits  or 
burdens  was  reduced  to  a  technical  question  about  the  means 
itself.  If  the  means,  without  respect  to  the  overall  impact  on 

Left:  Members  of  the  media  surround  Florida's  Governor  Jeb  Bush  on  Oct. 
21,  2003,  in  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  as  he  awaits  passage  of  a  state  bill  that 
would  allow  him  to  intervene  in  the  Terri  Schiavo  case. 


the  person,  were  an  ordinary  medical  procedure  or  therapy,  it 
was  wrongly  deemed  ordinary  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  term 
and  hence  obligatory.  For  the  traditional  moralists,  however, 
no  means  of  preserving  life  could  be  considered  ordinary  apart 
from  an  assessment  of  the  benefits  or  burdens  relative  to  the 
person's  overall  situation. 

That  this  is  tine  can  be  seen  in  the  most  comprehensive 
historical  study  of  the  topic,  the  1958  doctoral  dissertation  of 
Daniel  A.  Cronin,  who  is  now  archbishop  emeritus  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  In  discussing  how  one  judges  whether  a 
means  is  ordinary  and  hence  obligatory,  Archbishop  Cronin 
stated: 

the  notion  of  proportionate  hope  of  success  and  ben- 
efit is  an  essential  part  of  the  nature  of  ordinary 
means.  Without  this  hope  of  benefit,  a  means  is  hard- 
ly an  ordinary  means  and  therefore  is  not  obligatory. 
In  determining  the  presence  of  this  hope  of  success 
and  benefit,  one  must  consider  not  only  the  nature  of 
the  particular  remedy  or  means  involved,  but  also  the 
relative  condition  of  the  person  who  is  to  use  this 
means.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  the  moral  obligation 
of  using  such  a  means  be  properly  determined. 

This  relative  understanding  of  means  is  also  seen  in  recent 
authoritative  statements.  In  the  Declaration  on  Euthanasia,  for 
instance,  we  read:  "It  will  be  possible  to  make  a  correct  judgment 
as  to  the  means  by  studying  the  type  of  treatment  to  be  used,  its 
degree  of  complexity  or  risk,  its  cost  and  the  possibilities  of  using  it, 
and  comparing  these  elements  with  the  result  that  can  be  expected, 
taking  into  account  the  state  of  the  sick  person  and  his  or  her  phys- 
ical and  moral  resources."  Likewise,  Pope  John  Paul  II  stated  in  his 
encyclical  letter  Evangeliam  Vitae  (1995):  "Certainly  there  is  a 
moral  obligation  to  care  for  oneself  and  to  allow  oneself  to  be  cared 
for,  but  this  duty  must  take  account  of  concrete  circumstances.  It 
needs  to  be  determined  whether  the  means  of  treatment  available 
are  objectively  proportionate  to  the  prospects  for  improvement." 

Nutrition  and  hydration.  Obviously  the  traditional  Catholic 
moralists  did  not  have  to  contend  with  questions  about  feed- 
ing tubes.  But  they  did  consider  the  moral  obligation  one  has 
to  preserve  one's  life  with  food  and  fluids.  Given  what  was  said 
above,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  even  such  mun- 
dane means  as  food  and  fluids  could  be  forgone  if  they  failed 
to  provide  a  proportionate  hope  of  benefit  or  imposed  exces- 
sive burdens.  The  Dominican  moralist  Francisco  De  Vitoria 
(1486-1546)  made  this  clear  when  he  argued  that  "if  the 
depression  of  spirit  is  so  low  and  there  is  present  such  con- 
sternation in  the  appetitive  power  that  only  with  the  greatest 
of  effort  and  as  though  by  means  of  a  certain  torture,  can  the 
sick  man  take  food,  right  away  that  is  reckoned  a  certain 
impossibility,  and  therefore  he  is  excused,  at  least  from  mortal 
sin,  especially  where  there  is  little  hope  of  life  or  none  at  all." 
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De  Vitoria's  views  were  not  unique  among  traditional 
moralists  ior  were  they  subsequently  rejected  by  contem- 
porary ones.  This  is  evident  in  the  article  "The  Duty  of 
Using  Artificial  Means  of  Preserving  Life,"  published  by  the 
Jesuit  moralist  Gerald  Kelly  (1902-64)  in  Theological 
Studies  in  June  1950.  In  discussing  whether  oxygen  and 
intravenous  feeding  must  be  used  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
patient  in  a  terminal  coma,  Kelly  stated:  "I  see  no  reason 
why  even  the  most  delicate  professional  standard  should  call 
for  their  use.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that,  apart  from  very 
special  circumstances,  the  artificial  means  not  only  need  not 
but  should  not  be  used,  once  the  coma  is  reasonably  diag- 
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nosed  as  terminal.  Their  use  creates  expense  and  nervous 
strain  without  conferring  any  real  benefit." 

Revisions  of  the  Teaching 

By  all  accounts,  the  Catholic  tradition  on  the  duty  to  preserve 
life  remained  substantively  the  same  from  the  early  16th  cen- 
tury through  the  Holy  See's  Declaration  on  Euthanasia  in  1980. 
But  since  then,  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  by  some  to 
revise  traditional  Catholic  teaching  on  the  use  of  nutrition  and 
hydration  generally,  and  particularly  in  its  application  to 
patients  in  a  persistent  vegetative  state.  This  has  been  done  in 
two  significant  ways.  The  advocates  of  revision  claim  that 
nutrition  and  hydration  are  always 
obligatory,  and  they  severely  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  term  benefit. 

Nutrition  and  hydration  always  obli- 
gatory. Some  of  those  attempting  to 
revise  the  tradition  define  artificial 
nutrition  and  hydration  as  care,  basic 
care  or  minimal  measures  for  sustain- 
ing life  and  then  assert  that  providing 
this  care  is  always  morally  obligatory. 
For  example,  in  its  1981  document, 
"Questions  of  Ethics  Regarding  the 
Fatally  111  and  Dying,"  the  Pontifical 
Council  on  Health  Affairs  stated: 
"there  remains  the  strict  obligation  to 
apply  under  all  circumstances  those  ther- 
apeutic measures  which  are  called 
'minimal':  that  is,  those  which  are  nor- 
mally and  customarily  used  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  (alimentation, 
blood  transfusions,  injections,  etc.).  To 
interrupt  these  minimal  measures 
would,  in  practice,  be  equivalent  to 
wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  patient's 
life"  (emphasis  added). 

Similarly,  in  the  "Report  of  the 
Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the 
Artificial  Prolongation  of  Life"  (1985), 
we  find  the  statement:  "If  the  patient  is 
in  a  permanent,  irreversible  coma  all 
care  should  be  lavished  on  him,  includ- 
ing feeding'  (emphasis  added).  The 
New  Jersey  Catholic  Conference,  in 
its  1987  statement,  "Providing  Food 
and  Fluids  to  Severely  Brain  Damaged 
Patients,"  also  maintained  that  "nutri- 
tion and  hydration,  being  basic  to 
human  life,  are  aspects  of  normal  care, 
which  are  not  excessively  burdensome, 
that  should  always  be  provided  to  a 
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fit  simply  to  the  preservation  of  physical  life  itself.  For 
lple,  in  "Nutrition  and  Hydration:  Moral  and  Pastoral 
actions,"  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Pro-Life  Committee  com- 
ted  in  1992  that  "such  measures  [nutrition  and  hydration] 
:  not  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  cause  death,  but  they  may 
ithdrawn  if  diey  offer  no  reasonable  hope  of  sustaining  life 
)se  excessive  risks  or  burdens"  (emphasis  added), 
n  a  qualitatively  major  shift,  the  Pro-Life  Committee 
iced  the  traditional  language  of  proportionate  hope  of 
fit  relative  to  the  person  with  "reasonable  hope  of  sus- 
ng  life."  The  Florida  Catholic  Conference  similarly 
icted  the  notion  of  benefit  in  much  the  same  way,  albeit 
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nutrition  and  hydration  merit  such  a 
classification?  As  we  see  it,  the  case  for 
doing  so  has  not  only  not  been  ade- 
quately made;  it  has  not  been  argued  at 
all. 

Meaning  of  "benefit"  severely  restrict- 
ed. Some  of  those  attempting  to  revise 
the  tradition  also  restrict  the  notion  of 
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moralists  nor  were  they  subsequently  rejected  by  cont 
porarv  ones.  This  is  evident  in  the  article  "The  Dut 
Using  Artificial  Means  of  Preserving  Life,"  published  by 
Jesuit  moralist  Gerald  Kelly  (1902-64)  in  Theoku 
Studies  in  June  1950.  In  discussing  whether  oxygen 
intravenous  feeding  must  be  used  to  preserve  the  life 
patient  in  a  terminal  coma,  Kelly  stated:  "I  see  no  re; 
why  even  the  most  delicate  professional  standard  should 
for  their  use.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that,  apart  from 
special  circumstances,  the  artificial  means  not  only  need 
but  should  not  be  used,  once  the  coma  is  reasonablv  d 
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its  1987  statement,  "Providing  Food 
and  Fluids  to  Severely  Brain  Damaged 
Patients,"  also  maintained  that  "nutri- 
tion and  hydration,  being  basic  to 
human  life,  are  aspects  of  normal  care, 
which  are  not  excessively  burdensome, 
that  should  always  be  provided  to  a 
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patient"  (emphasis  added).  Forgoing  these  means  "ultimately 
results  in  starvation,  dehydration,  and  death.  It  is  direct.  It  is 
unnatural,  as  unnatural  as  denying  one  the  air  needed  to 
breathe,  or  murder  by  asphyxiation." 

This  distinction  between  care  and  treatment  seems  to  be  a 
new  development;  the  closest  thing  to  it  in  the  tradition  is  die 
distinction  between  natural  and  artificial  means,  which  is 
morally  irrelevant,  as  we  will  see.  Certainly  dying  persons 
must  always  be  cared  for  in  ways  that  respect  their  inherent 
dignity.  Traditionally,  however,  this  has  not  meant  that  food 
and  fluids  must  always  be  provided.  The  traditional  moralists 
understood  that  even  the  most  common  or  natural  means  of 
preserving  life  could  be  extraordinary 
and  hence  morally  optional. 
Archbishop  Cronin  made  this  clear: 
"even  the  older  moralists  teach  that 
such  a  purely  ordinary  and  common 
means  of  conserving  life  as  food  admits 
of  relative  inconvenience  and  difficulty. 
Furthermore,  they  point  out  that  this 
very  common  means,  food,  sometimes 
can  offer  no  proportionate  hope  of  suc- 
cess relative  to  a  particular  individual." 

If  this  could  be  said  of  food  and  flu- 
ids, it  would  seem  to  apply  all  die  more 
to  various  forms  of  artificial  nutrition 
and  hydration  delivered  through  IV 
lines,  nasogastric  tubes  and  gastros- 
tomies. For  die  traditional  moralists, 
the  decisive  moral  consideration  was 
not  how  basic  a  particular  means  was  to 
life  or  how  commonly  or  easily  available 
it  was.  Rather,  it  was  whether  the  means 
offered  a  proportionate  hope  of  benefit 
without  imposing  excessive  burdens  rel- 
ative to  the  person  s  overall  situation. 

We  point  out,  as  an  aside  here,  that 
it  seems  logically  inconsistent  to  classify 
nutrition  and  hydration  as  basic  care 
that  is  always  obligatory  even  if  artifi- 
cially supplied,  while  not  doing  the 
same  for  oxygen  supplied  by  mechani- 
cal ventilation  or  other  basic  elements 
of  care  necessary  for  life.  Why  does 
nutrition  and  hydration  merit  such  a 
classification?  As  we  see  it,  the  case  for 
doing  so  has  not  only  not  been  ade- 
quately made;  it  has  not  been  argued  at 
all. 

Meaning  of  "benefit"  severely  restrict- 
ed. Some  of  those  attempting  to  revise 
the  tradition  also  restrict  the  notion  of 


benefit  simply  to  the  preservation  of  physical  life  itself.  For 
example,  in  "Nutrition  and  Hydration:  Moral  and  Pastoral 
Reflections,"  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Pro-Life  Committee  com- 
mented in  1992  that  "such  measures  [nutrition  and  hydration] 
must  not  be  wididrawn  in  order  to  cause  death,  but  they  may 
be  withdrawn  if  they  offer  no  reasonable  hope  of  sustaining  life 
or  pose  excessive  risks  or  burdens"  (emphasis  added). 

In  a  qualitatively  major  shift,  the  Pro-Life  Committee 
replaced  the  traditional  language  of  proportionate  hope  of 
benefit  relative  to  the  person  with  "reasonable  hope  of  sus- 
taining life."  The  Florida  Cadiolic  Conference  similarly 
restricted  the  notion  of  benefit  in  much  the  same  way,  albeit 
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in  negative  terms,  in  its  statement  regarding  Terri  Schiavo: 
"Bishop  Lynch's  statement  clarifies  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  that  nourishment  or  hydration  may  be  withheld  or 
withdraw  n  where  that  treatment  itself  is  causing  harm  to  the 
patient  or  is  useless  because  the  patients  death  is  imminent" 
(emphasis  added).  The  assumption  here  appears  to  be  that 
nutrition  and  hydration  naturally  or  artificially  supplied  are 
always  beneficial,  except  when  they  fail  to  sustain  life  because 
death  is  inevitable  regardless  of  what  is  done. 

This  limited  physical  understanding  of  benefit  is  not  the 
way  traditional  moralists  understood  it.  The  mere  fact  that  a 
means  was  capable  of  sustaining  life  did  not  necessarily  mean 
it  was  beneficial  to  the  person.  De  Vitoria  argued  this  point 
when  he  stated  "that  one  is  not  held  to  lengthen  his  life, 
because  he  is  not  held  to  use  always  the  most  delicate  foods, 
that  is,  hens  and  chickens,  even  though  he  has  the  ability  and 
the  doctors  say  that  if  he  eats  in  such  a  manner,  he  will  live  20 
years  more;  and  even  if  he  knew  diis  for  certain,  he  would  not 
be  obliged"  (emphasis  added). 

Admittedly,  the  meaning  of  benefit  is  hard  to  define 
because  of  the  relative  factors  involved.  One  thing  is  certain, 
however:  the  traditional  moralists  did  not  restrict  benefit 
merely  to  sustaining  life  but  included  broader,  more  holistic 
considerations.  Improvements  in  one's  condition,  relief  of 
pain,  maximization  of  comfort,  restoration  of  health,  among 
others — all  were  considered  beneficial.  Yet,  as  we  read  the  tra- 
dition, these  physical  effects  were  beneficial  insofar  as  they 
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enabled  one  to  pursue  human  goods  bound  up  with  physical 
life  and  spiritual  goods  that  transcend  it,  at  least  at  a  minimal 
level,  without  imposing  excessive  burdens.  This  explains  why 
De  Vitoria  said  that  even  a  means  that  could  sustain  life  for 
another  20  years  would  not  be  morally  obligatory.  For  De 
Vitoria  and  other  traditional  moralists,  the  mere  preservation 
of  physical  life  and  vital  physiological  functions  was  not  suffi- 
cient in  itself  to  oblige  someone  to  use  a  certain  means,  includ- 
ing food  and  fluids. 

from  our  quick  review  of  at  the  Catholic  tradition  on  the  duty 
to  preserve  life  and  some  recent  church  statements  on  nutri- 
tion and  hydration,  we  can  see  that  the  traditional  teaching  is 
being  revised.  In  essence,  two  standards  for  making  decisions 
about  nutrition  and  hydration  have  emerged  and  now  exist 
side  by  side.  One  is  a  more  holistic  standard  based  on  the  tra- 
ditional teaching,  in  which  benefits  and  burdens  are  under- 
stood broadly  relative  to  the  person,  and  any  means  of  pre- 
serving life  is  subject  to  a  benefit-burden  analysis.  The  other 
is  a  more  restrictive  standard  based  on  recent  revisions  of  the 
traditional  teaching,  in  which  benefits  and  burdens  are  under- 
stood narrowly,  apart  from  relative  factors,  and  nutrition  and 
hydration  are  given  a  special  moral  classification. 

Proof  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  fourth  edition  of  Ethical 
and  Religious  Directives  for  Catholic  Health  Care  Services,  pub- 
lished in  2001  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  to 
provide  authoritative  ethical  guidance  to  Catholic  health  care 
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providers.  The  introduction  to  Part  6,  for  instance,  states  the 
more  restrictive  standard:  "These  statements  agree  that 
hydration  and  nutrition  are  not  morally  obligatory  either 
when  they  bring  no  comfort  to  a  person  who  is  imminently  dying 
or  when  they  cannot  be  assimilated  by  the  person's  body" 
(emphasis  added). 

hi  all  the  opinions  we  have  considered  from  the  tradition- 
al moralists  and  in  all  of  our  studies  of  the  tradition,  nowhere 
do  we  see  the  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  one  may 
morally  forgo  a  means  of  preserving  life  reduced  to  imminent 
death  or  futility  simply  because  it  will  not  work.  For  the  tradi- 
tional moralists,  these  were  the  easy  cases.  What  they  strained 
over  and  worked  out  was  a  practical  moral  standard  for  the 
gray-area  cases,  of  which  we  see  shades  in  the  latter  part  of 
E.R.D.  Directive  58:  "There  should  be  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  providing  nutrition  and  hydration  to  all  patients,  including 
patients  who  require  medically  assisted  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion, as  long  as  this  is  of  sufficient  benefit  to  outweigh  the  burdens 
involved  to  the  patienf  (emphasis  added).  Here  benefits  and 
burdens  are  not  explicidy  defined  in  a  narrow  way.  When  this 
directive  is  read  against  the  backdrop  of  Directives  56  and  57 
on  the  definitions  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary  means,  the 
E.R.D.  returns  to  the  more  traditional  understanding. 

Two  Standards 

The  confusion  among  Catholics  about  the  church's  teaching 
on  forgoing  artificial  nutrition  and  hydration,  as  evidenced  by 


the  Terri  Schiavo  case  and  others  like  it,  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  we  now  have  two  standards  for  making  decisions. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  this?  Could  it  be  that  we  are  experi- 
encing a  development  of  church  teaching  toward  the  more 
restrictive  standard?  This  might  be. 

In  1998,  Pope  John  Paul  II  lent  credence  to  the  view  that 
nutrition  and  hydration  are  ordinary  or  proportionate  means, 
and  hence  morally  obligatory,  when  he  stated  during  an  ad 
limina  visit  in  Rome  by  U.S.  bishops  from  California,  Hawaii 
and  Nevada  that  "a  great  teaching  effort  is  needed  to  clarify 
the  substantive  moral  difference  between  discontinuing  med- 
ical procedures  that  may  be  burdensome,  dangerous  or  dis- 
proportionate to  the  expected  outcome  and  taking  away  the 
ordinary  means  of  preserving  life,  such  as  feeding,  hydration  and 
normal  medical  care"  (emphasis  added). 

The  pope  seemed  to  go  further  in  an  audience  in  March 
2004,  speaking  to  participants  in  an  international  conference 
on  nutrition  and  hydration  and  the  vegetative  state  that  was 
sponsored  by  the  World  Federation  of  Catholic  Medical 
Associations  and  the  Pontifical  Academy  for  Life.  On  that 
occasion,  the  pope  stated  that  "sick  people  in  a  vegetative  state, 
waiting  to  recover  or  for  a  natural  end,  have  the  right  to  basic 
health  care  (nutrition,  hydration,  hygiene,  warmth,  etc)." 

He  went  on  to  "underline  how  the  administration  of  water 
and  food,  even  when  provided  by  artificial  means,  always  rep- 
resents a  nut aral  means  of  preserving  lite,  not  a  medical  act.  Its 
use,  furthermore,  should  be  considered,  in  principle,  ordinary 
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and  proportionate,  and  as  such  morally  obligatory,  insofar  as  and 
until  it  is  seen  to  have  attained  its  proper  finality,  which  in  the 
present  case  consists  in  providing  nourishment  to  the  patient 
and  alleviation  of  his  suffering"  (emphasis  in  original). 

It  is  not  entirely  clear  at  this  time  what  the  implications  of 
these  papal  statements  are  for  Catholic  patients,  families, 
caregivers  and  health  care  organizations.  Some  believe  that 
by  his  latest  statement,  the  pope  has  made  nutrition  and 
hydration  morally  obligatory  for  all  patients  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  has  thus  altered  a  tradition  of  more  than  500 
years.  But  an  alternative  reading  is  also  possible.  Although  the 
pope  definitely  narrows  traditional  teaching  by  claiming  that 
nutrition  and  hydration  are  ordinary,  apart  from  relative  fac- 


tors, he  does  not  radically  and  completely  depart  from  tradi- 
tional understandings  or  his  own  previous  teachings  by  mak- 
ing their  use  an  absolute  requirement  with  no  exceptions.  If 
the  pope's  statement  is  read  in  light  of  the  tradition,  what  he 
might  be  saying  is  that  in  principle  nutrition  and  hydration  are 
ordinary  means  of  preserving  life  and  hence  morally  obliga- 
tory for  all  patients.  This  appears  to  be  just  a  continuation  of 
what  we  have  seen  already  in  the  U.S.  bishops'  Pro-Life 
Committee  document  of  1992  and  in  Directive  58,  where  we 
hear  of  a  presumption  in  favor  of  providing  nutrition  and 
hydration. 

Were  die  pope  going  beyond  this  presumption  and  argu- 
ing instead  for  an  absolute  requirement,  he  would  not  likely 
have  uttered  the  phrase  "'insofar  as  and 
until  it  is  seen  to  have  attained  its  proper 
finality"  (emphasis  added).  Here  the  pope 
may  be  indicating  that  nutrition  and 
hydration  are  not  always  obligatory,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  serve  their 
ultimate  purpose.  Furthermore,  and  most 
important,  the  pope  goes  on  to  specify 
just  what  this  proper  finality  is — but  only 
for  patients  in  a  PVS.  He  does  this  by  say- 
ing, "which  in  the  present  case  consists  in 
providing  nourishment  to  the  patient  and 
alleviation  of  suffering"  (emphasis 
added).  The  "present  case"  refers  to  those 
in  a  PVS,  which  was  the  focus  of  the  con- 
ference and  of  the  pope's  statement  read 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  conference.  So 
we  may  well  be  left  with  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  providing  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion to  all  patients.  But  nutrition  and 
hydration  can  be  withheld  or  withdrawn 
when  they  do  not  attain  dieir  proper 
finality,  which  for  patients  in  general  can 
be  decided  on  traditional  grounds  (i.e., 
holistic  benefit-burden  analysis)  and  for 
patients  in  a  PVS  on  the  more  limited 
grounds  set  by  the  pope  (i.e.,  nourish- 
ment and  alleviation  of  suffering). 

Whatever  the  pope  intended  to  say 
about  the  particulars  of  caring  for  PVS 
patients,  his  general  purpose  for  making 
the  statement  seems  clear.  He  has  spoken 
frequently  about  a  "culture  of  death"  that 
pervades  modern  society,  hi  that  context, 
he  seems  especially  worried  that  forgoing 
nutrition  and  hydration  from  vulnerable 
patients  (e.g.,  those  in  a  PVS)  could  easi- 
ly degenerate  into  euthanasia.  The  docu- 
ments to  which  we  have  referred  and  oth- 
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ers  as  well  echo  this  concern.  The  New  Jersey  Catholic 
Conference  document,  for  example,  states:  "Today  food  and 
nutrition  is  withdrawn  from  someone  in  a  persistent 
comatose  state;  tomorrow  such  care  is  withdrawn  from  some- 
one suffering  from  Alzheimer's  disease." 

The  concern  is  legitimate,  especially  with  regard  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  speak  for  themselves.  Undoubtedly,  forgo- 
ing life-sustaining  treatment,  including  artificial  nutrition  and 
hydration,  can  be  abused.  It  can  take  the  form  of  euthanasia. 
The  possibility  that  this  will  happen  is  perhaps  greater  than 
ever  today,  with  physician-assisted  suicide  (P.A.S.)  gaining 
wider  support  and  our  collective  appreciation  for  life  eroding. 
But  we  must  all  carefully  consider  whether  a  narrow  revision 
and  application  of  the  tradition  is  the 
most  effective  response  to  this  threat. 
Instead  of  limiting  abuse,  such  a  narrow- 
ing could  have  the  opposite  effect.  It 
could,  in  fact,  propel  requests  for  P.A.S. 
and  euthanasia.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
reasons  for  requesting  P.A.S.  center  on 
fear  of  dying  in  pain,  fear  of  being  a  bur- 
den to  others  or  fear  of  having  life  unrea- 
sonably prolonged. 

Furthermore,  such  a  revision  has  no 
hope  of  being  effective  if  it  does  not  res- 
onate with  the  best  oi  human  experience 
and  if  it  is  not  persuasive.  To  date,  the  case 
for  restricting  the  forgoing  of  artificial 
nutrition  and  hydration  has  not  been  ade- 
quately made.  Nor  have  the  statements 
proposing  such  a  restriction  addressed 
modern  medical  evidence  showing  diat 
artificial  nutrition  and  hydration  are  not 
always  beneficial  and  can  impose  serious 
burdens  on  the  patient.  A  more  restrictive 
standard  crafted  in  light  of  exceptional 
cases  does  not  seem  indicated,  given  the 
medical  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Moreover,  such  a  standard  is  not  support- 
ed from  a  biological  standpoint,  since 
most  dying  persons  naturally  stop  eating 
and  drinking. 

Perhaps  a  more  constructive  approach 
to  securing  the  dignity  of  the  dying  and 
preventing  abuses  is  not  to  react  to  the 
negative  possibilities.  A  better  approach 
might  be  to  seek  to  transform  our  con- 
temporary culture  by  honoring  the  tradi- 
tional teaching  and  developing  quality 
palliative  care  programs  that  can  address 
the  holistic  needs  of  seriously  ill  and  dying 
persons  as  well  as  the  concerns  of  their 


families.  Witnessing  to  the  dignity  of  those  who  are 
approaching  the  mystery  of  death  is  likely  to  have  a  far 
greater  transformative  effect  on  attitudes  toward  the  dying 
and  the  vulnerable  than  restricting  or  narrowing  our  cen- 
turies-long tradition  in  ways  that  could  well  impose  addition- 
al burdens  on  these  patients  and  their  families.  It  may  be  that 
neither  this  consideration  nor  any  other  would  have  helped 
resolve  the  Terri  Schiavo  case,  given  the  great  divide  between 
her  loved  ones.  However,  in  the  majority  of  cases  involving 
decisions  to  forgo  nutrition  and  hydration  or  any  other 
means  of  preserving  life,  the  traditional  teaching  and  a  com- 
prehensive palliative  care  strategy  will  be  effective  Christian 
witness  to  our  basic  understanding  of  life  and  death.  ES 
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A  figurine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  stands  among  skulls— left  as  a  reminder  of  the  genocide  in  Rwanda— in  1994  at  the  Catholic  Church  in  Nyamata. 


DURING  EARLY  APRIL  THIS  YEAR,  thousands  of 
quiet,  sad  memorials  were  held  across  Rwanda. 
Holy  Week  also  fell  in  early  April,  but  the  passion 
that  Rwanda  re-enacted  is  uniquely  its  own.  Ten 
years  ago,  on  April  6,  1994,  a  raging  genocide  was  unleashed 
that  claimed  over  800,000  Rwandan  lives  in  1 00  days.  This 
denseh  populated  and  beautiful  central  African  country  w  as 
decimated  and  two  million  of  its  people  displaced.  The 
world  was  both  shocked  and  paralyzed. 

From  1993  to  2000, 1  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  as  the  central  African  countries  are  often  called 
because  of  the  15  inland  lakes  there.  Since  early  1993  I  had 
been  on  several  missions  to  neighboring  Burundi,  because 
the  agency  I  then  directed,  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  (J.R.S.), 
had  been  invited  to  help  displaced  people  and  refugees  to 
return  home.  With  the  outbreak  of  violence  in  Rwanda,  we 
went  to  Bukavu,  a  city  in  Zaire  (now  Congo)  near  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Kivu  (which  forms  the  southwest  border 
of  Rwanda),  to  prepare  for  the  possible  arrival  of  refugees. 


MARK  RAPER,  S.J.,  is  the  Jesuit  provincial  superior  of  Australia 
and  former  international  director  of  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service. 


The  community  at  a  large  Jesuit  school,  Alfajiri  College, 
agreed  to  assist,  although  none  of  us  could  have  imagined 
the  deluge  of  humanity  that  would  soon  wash  over  this 
remote  corner  of  the  country. 

Once  the  fury  of  the  conflict  ebbed,  I  made  my  way  to 
Rwanda's  nearly  deserted  capital,  Kigali.  At  our  Jesuit  retreat 
house,  Centre  Christus,  I  found  the  blood-stained  room 
where  just  a  few  months  before,  on  April  7,  die  first  day  of 
the  killings,  a  group  of  people  had  been  assassinated.  Among 
them  were  three  Jesuits,  Innocent  Rutagambwa, 
Chrysologue  Mahame  and  Patrick  Gahizi.  Patrick  was  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  Rwanda  and  the  director  of  the 
local  J.R.S.  program,  helping  refugees  who  had  fled  Burundi 
after  the  assassination  of  its  president  the  previous  October. 
I  picked  up  a  spent  bullet  cartridge  that  I  still  keep  as  a  relic, 
along  with  others  I  have  saved  from  Liberia  and  Bosnia. 

Whenever  I  chance  upon  these  relics,  I  search  for  some  £ 
meaning  to  these  events.  What  really  happened?  Why  did  £ 
it  happen?  How  could  the  international  community  be  so  g 
quick  to  respond  to  the  humanitarian  tragedy,  yet  so  impo-  ° 
tent  to  intervene  in  order  to  prevent  it?  How  can  the  I 
Rwandan  people  mourn  their  losses,  find  a  realistic  sense  of  5 
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justice  and  be  reconciled  and  united  as  a  people? 

what  happened?  It  was  portrayed  by  many  in  the  media  as  an 
ethnic  conflict,  as  if  that  truth  was  also  an  answer  or  an  expla- 
nation. On  April  6,  1994,  the  plane  carrying  Rwanda's  pres- 
ident, Juvenal  Habyarimana,  was  shot  down  as  it  landed  in 
Kigali.  The  president,  a  member  of  the  majority  Hutu  eth- 
nic group,  had  been  preparing,  under  intense  international 
pressure,  to  sign  into  law  the  Arusha  Agreement,  which 
would  allow  a  more  democratic  process  in  the  country 
despite  the  risk  of  losing  his  own  20-year  grip  on  power. 
Immediately  the  Rwandan  Armed  Forces  and  Hutu  militia 
(the  interahamwe)  set  up  roadblocks  and  went  from  house  to 
house,  killing  moderate  Hutu  politicians  and  Tutsi.  The  fol- 
lowing day  10  Belgian  soldiers  with  Unamir  (the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces),  assigned  to  guard  the  moderate  Hutu 
prime  minister,  were  killed  along  with  the  prime  minister 
herself.  In  these  attacks,  which  precipitated  the  genocide, 
extremist  Hutu  groups  first  targeted  moderate  Hutu  indi- 
viduals and  any  other  moderate  figures,  without  regard  to 
ethnicity. 

Prying  open  the  layers  of  Rwandan  society,  one  can  find 
factors  that  help  us  at  least  to  begin  to  understand.  The  with- 
drawal of  colonial  power  after  Rwanda  became  independent 
from  Belgium  in  1962  appeared  to  accentuate  ethnic  divi- 
sions, which  were  often  manipulated  through  media  propa- 


ganda, inequity  in  employment  practice  and  discrimination 
in  government-run  education  policies.  Exclusively  ethnic 
conceptualizations  of  what  it  meant  to  be  Rwandan  were 
also  promoted. 

Rwanda's  population,  some  3  million  in  the  1960s,  had 
risen  to  around  7.5  million  in  1994,  and  its  density  was  among 
the  highest  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  new  experience  of 
nationalism  in  Africa  made  borders  rigid  and  rendered 
impossible  the  nomadic  way  of  life  of  previous  centuries.  By 
the  mid-1980's,  the  traditional  family  farming  plots  had  been 
divided  up  as  much  as  possible,  leaving  many  second,  third 
and  fourth  sons  with  no  income  and  with  no  future.  At 
around  this  time,  the  international  market  for  Rwanda's  prin- 
cipal commodity,  coffee,  lost  half  its  value.  Another  difficulty 
was  the  growing  scourge  of  H.I.V/AIDS,  which  left  many 
young  people  without  the  care  and  direction  of  their  parents. 

After  Rwanda  gained  independence,  the  Belgians 
intensified  their  aid  to  education  for  the  Hutu  population. 
As  a  result,  many  boys  and  a  high  proportion  of  girls  (by 
African  standards)  had  the  opportunity  for  secondary 
school  education.  So  there  was  a  significant  population  of 
young  people  whose  hopes  and  expectations  had  been 
raised  by  their  schooling,  but  who  were  by  this  point 
uprooted  and  left  landless,  jobless  and  futureless.  Rwanda 
was  like  a  dry  forest  after  a  long  drought,  lacking  only  the 
spark  to  create  an  inferno.  The  struggle  for  power  and  the 
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semester  credit  hour 

•  Audit  or  Continuing  Ed. 
Fee:  $125  per  "credit  hour' 

•  A  vibrant  learning 
community 

•  Year-round  M.A.  &  Ph.D. 
programs 

For  Information: 

Religious  Studies  Department 
University  of  Dayton 
300  College  Park 
Dayton  OH  45469-1530 

•  (937)  229-4321 

•  www.udavton. 


June  21  -  July  2 

Catholic  Social  Teaching 
God  and  Human  Experience 
New  Testament  Theology 
Theology  of  Christian  Discipleship 

July  6 -July  9 

Faithful  Citizenship 
Spirituality  and  Justice 

July  12 -July  23 
Christian  Doctrine  in  the  Early  Church 
Evangelization 
Pastoral  Counseling 
Wisdom  Literature 


Raymond  Fitz  &  Dennis  Doyle 
Dermot  Lane 
Vincent  Branick 
Cheryl  Clemons 

Dan  Misleh 
Jack  Jezreel  &  Nick  Cardilino 

Michael  Heintz 
Brad  Kallenbere 
Amy  Doorley 
Pam  Thimmes  &  Joe  Kozar 


edu/~relstudy 


Additional  one-week  courses  with  David  Andrews,  Nick  Cardilino.  James  Davidson,  Rick  Drabik,  Carole  Goodwin,  Mane  Hiesberger, 
Leanne  Jablonski,  Maureen  Kelly,  Peter  Malone.  Judith  Martin,  Sean  Reynolds,  Dave  Riley,  Nancy  Shendan  and  Clare  Walsh 

in  the 

Pastoral  Communication  and  Ministry  Institute  (June  14-25) 
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What  the  world  needs,  what  religious  life  needs,  is  adult  religious 
who  are  always  about  something  greater  than  themselves  —  Joan  (Mister,  OSB 

A  retreat  with  a  focus  on  the  sacramentality  of  religious  life 

Christian  Life  Center,  Cleveland,  OH 
Julyl8-23,  or  August  1-6,  2004 

Also  available  as  an  in-home  preached  or  directed  retreat 


ujUJw.jKtbbolhretreob.org  ~  2 1 6-227-86 1 8  ~sobbothrctreoU@omcritech.net 

Rev.  Lou  Papes  ~  Sr  Mary  Ellen  Bnnovec,  OSU 


The  Sapientia  et  Doctrina  Lecture  Series 


"Augustine  the  Writer:  From  Doctrina  to  Scientia" 
Jennifer  Ebbeler,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Thursday,  22  April  2004  |  1  p.m. 

0'  Hare  Hall  |  0'  Keefe  Commons 
Rose  Hill  Campus  |  Bronx,  New  York 

"The  Role  of  Education  in  Developing  a  Culture  of 
Human  Rights" 

Hon.  Richard  J.  Goldstone 

Justice  of  the  Constitutional  Court  of  South  Africa 

Sapient/a  et  Doctrina  Medalist 

Monday,  26  April  2004  |  4  p.m. 

Fordham  University  School  of  Law  |  McNally  Amphitheatre 
Lincoln  Center  Campus  |  New  York  City 

"Justice  in  a  Globalizing  World:  The  Jesuit  Perspective" 

Rev.  Paul  L.  Locatelli,  S.J. 

President,  Santa  Clara  University 

Sapientia  et  Doctrina  Medalist 

Monday,  3  May  2004  |  4  p.m. 

William  D.  Walsh  Family  Library  |  Flom  Auditorium 
Rose  Hill  Campus  |  Bronx,  New  York 

These  events  are  part  of  a  lecture  series  inspired  by  Fordham  University's  motto,  Sapientia  et  Doctritia 
(Wisdom  and  Learning), and  established  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  the  32nd  president  of 
Fordham  University.  Joseph  M.  McSliane,  SJ. 

Admission  is  free  and  open  to  the  public.  For  more  information  on  the  April  22nd  lecture,  please  call  (718)  817-3130. 
For  more  information  on  the  April  26th  and  May  3rd  lectures,  please  call  (718)  817-3040. 


attendant  fear  provided  that  spark. 
Individuals  with  political  aspirations 
exploited  the  discontented  mass  of 
young  people,  using  radio  broadcasts  to 
send  them  to  the  Rwandan  hills  with  a 
poisoned  message  of  ethnic  hatred. 
Ethnic  hostility,  intensified  by  poverty, 
was  exploited  by  individuals  for  corrupt 
reasons,  allowing  the  conflict  to  esca- 
late steadily  until  the  planned  and 
speedily  implemented  genocide  of 
1994. 

Could  the  international  community 
have  done  something  to  stop  the  geno- 
cide in  Rwanda?  Alerted  by  the  warn- 
ings of  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions (like  my  own  J.R.S.)  that  were 
present  in  the  country,  could  not  pow- 
erful nations  have  done  something? 
General  Romeo  Dallaire,  the 
Canadian  chief  commander  of  Unamir 
(United  Nations  Assistance  Mission 
for  Rwanda)  from  1993  to  1994,  tried 
in  vain  to  persuade  his  superiors  (Kofi 
Annan  was  then  head  of  peacekeeping 
at  the  United  Nations)  to  send  more 
troops.  (General  Dallaire  left  Rwanda 
in  1994  with  post-traumatic-stress  dis- 
order and  recently  published  his  auto- 
biography, Shake  Hands  With  the  Devil: 
The  Failure  of  Humanity  in  Rwanda, 
which  gives  a  first  hand  account  of  the 
genocide.)  The  reluctance  of  the 
United  States  concerning  humanitari- 
an intervention,  shaped  by  its  humili- 
ating "Black  Hawk  Down"  incident  in 
Somalia,  influenced  other  powers  in 
their  vacillation  and  tragic  inaction. 

What  can  be  done  now?  The 
Rwandan  people  have  put  enormous 
energy  into  reconciliation  and  into 
rebuilding  and  overcoming  the  coun- 
try's debilitating  history.  Last  year  the 
people  cast  their  votes  peacefully, 
approving  a  new  constitution  that  out- 
laws incitement  to  ethnic  hatred.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  achieve  a  sense  of 
national  unity  and  a  more  inclusive, 
ethnically  heterogeneous  national 
identity.  Both  structures  and  rhetoric 
are  intended  to  hold  the  people 
together  as  one  nation.  Despite  their 
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pride  in  these  efforts,  there  is  still  grief.  Of  course,  people 
cannot  forget  what  has  happened. 

Creative  attempts  to  seek  justice  have  been  made  in 
Rwanda.  Because  of  the  immense  number  of  people  accused 
of  involvement  in  the  genocide,  and  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  people  competent  to  implement  the  proposed 
justice  system,  many  of  the  accused  were  still  awaiting  trial 
years  after  1994.  So  a  village  justice  system,  called  gacaca, 
was  set  up  to  help  all  Rwandans  acknowledge  the  truth.  Last 
year  40,000  people  were  released  under  the  gacaca  system. 
But  not  only  are  the  prisoners  released,  so  too  are  the  sur- 
vivors, who  risk  becoming  prisoners  of  the  past.  It  has  been 
important  to  find  a  system  of  justice  that  will  not  be  so 
heavy  that  the  whole  society  is  unable  to  carry  its  burden. 

Rwanda's  experience  is  in  some  ways  unique,  but  it  carries 
echoes  of  other  stories  of  survival  after  crisis.  In  my  20  years 
with  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  I  came  into  contact  with  sur- 
vivors in  many  countries,  including  East  Timor,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Cambodia,  Angola  and  Bosnia.  Those  who  have 
experienced  such  brutal  atrocities  have  found  a  range  of  emo- 
tional and  psychological  survival  tactics.  While  some  sur- 
vivors choose  to  forget,  others  were  clear  that  only  by 
remembering  could  they  be  helped  to  recover.  Most  wanted 
to  know  the  reasons  and  to  learn  every  detail  about  what  had 
happened  and  who  was  responsible  for  the  disappearance  or 
death  of  their  husbands,  mothers,  siblings,  friends  and  col- 
leagues. They  wanted  to  bring  those  responsible  to  justice 
and  so  be  able  to  begin  to  put  the  past  behind  them.  They 
said,  "We  don't  seek  revenge  but  justice,  and  the  perpetrators 
have  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  acts."  They  want  recon- 
ciliation, but  reconciliation  with  justice.  They  do  not  want 
past  events  to  recur. 

One  cannot  come  to  justice  until  the  truth  comes  out. 
One  cannot  come  to  reconciliation  if  justice  is  bypassed.  In  El 
Salvador  I  learned  that  there  is  a  natural  progression  from 
truth  to  justice  to  reconciliation.  Then  in  Rwanda  we  learned 
that  one  cannot  begin  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  what  hap- 
pened until  the  mourning  is  finished.  And  mourning  does  not 
end  until  the  bodies  are  properly  buried  and  the  spirits  of  die 
dead  are  able  to  rest  in  peace.  As  the  time  for  mourning  pass- 
es, the  possibility  grows,  in  the  calm  that  follows,  to  learn 
what  really  happened.  Judgments  can  then  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts,  establishing  the  truth  as  far  as  that  can  be 
done  and  making  possibile  decisions  about  reconciliation.  Yet 
while  the  truth  must  come  out,  there  is  a  risk  that  by  contin- 
ually repeating  the  stories,  sentiments  will  only  harden. 

The  immense  heaviness  of  the  Rwandan  story  was  from 
the  beginning  lightened  for  me  by  the  qualities  of  many  peo- 
ple whom  I  met,  both  in  Rwanda  and  in  the  refugee  camps.  I 
witnessed  great  kindness  and  repeated  acts  of  courage. 
Hundreds  of  families  took  in  orphaned  children,  as  the  most 


natural  and  most  African  thing  to  do.  Tutsi  widows  helped 
their  Hutu  neighbors  prepare  food  to  bring  to  the  men  in 
prison,  who  may  have  killed  their  husbands.  In  his  book,  We 
Wish  to  Infirm  You  That  Tomorrow  We  Will  Be  Killed  With  Our 
Families,  Philip  Gourevitch  tells  the  stories  of  two  groups  of 
school  girls  in  Kibuye  and  Gisenyi,  who  during  an  attack  on 
their  schools  were  roused  from  their  sleep  and  ordered  to 
separate  themselves  into  groups — Hutu  and  Tutsi.  The  girls 
refused,  saying  they  were  simply  Rwandans,  so  they  were 
beaten  and  shot  indiscriminately.  Gourevitch  concludes, 
"Mightn't  we  all  take  some  courage  from  the  example  of 
those  brave  Hutu  girls,  who  could  have  chosen  to  live  but 
chose  instead  to  call  themselves  Rwandans?" 

Should  we  hold  memorials,  or  should  we  try  to  forget? 
No  one  can  tell  a  grieving  widow  to  forget  the  love  of  her  life 
or  the  child  of  her  flesh.  Ten  years  is  a  short  time  for  mourn- 
ing and  recovery  from  such  an  immense  national  tragedy,  and 
memory  is  important.  But  alongside  the  tragedy,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  Rwandan  people  to  remember  the  heroism 
shown  by  those  girls.  And  it  is  important  for  Rwanda's  inter- 
national friends  to  know  that  side  of  the  story  too.  Rwanda 
remains  poor;  the  extreme  pressure  for  land  remains.  The 
Rwandan  people  deserve  our  prayers  certainly,  but  also  our 
solidarity  in  looking  to  the  root  causes  of  the  injustices  they 
have  suffered  and  of  their  grief.  g| 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  PRISONER 

Breaking  the  Chains  of  Self  through 
Centering  Prayer  and  Centering  Practice 

JENS  SOERING 


"Following  the  journey 
of  this  prisoner  from 
chains  to  inner  freedom, 
the  reader  is  inspired, 
engaged,  and  called  to 
take  one's  own  inner 
journey  from  the  prison 
of  one's  own  making  to 
spiritual  freedom.  A 
very  readable  book." 


— Sister  Helen  Prejean,  CSJ, 
Author,  Dead  Man  Walking 

352  PP,  I-59056-055-8,  6x9,  $17.95  PBK 
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The  Glorious  Paradox 


Hoi':  Jesuit  J  olunteers 
are  'ruined for  life' 

BY  DAVID  E.  NANTAIS 


IF  A  JESUIT  VOLUNTEER  CORPS 
coiruminity  were  ever  chosen  to 
appear  on  MTVs  "The  Real 
World."  you  might  hear  words 
like  the  following,  an  altered  version  of 
the  program's  usual  opening  credits: 
"This  is  the  true  story  of  some  young 
adults  who  live  together  and  pursue  the 
ideals  of  spiriniality.  community,  simple 
living  and  social  justice.  They  will  find 
out  what  happens  when  people  put  aside 
their  own  concerns  and  start  living  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God!" 

The  Jesuit  \ blunteer  Corps  is  a  pro- 
gram founded  by  Jesuits  from  Oregon 
and  now  run  primarily  by  laypersons 
that  offers  recent  college  graduates  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  poor  in  a 
variety  of  settings. 

I  have  been  involved  with  the  Jesuit 
Volunteer  Corps  since  I  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  over  eight  years  ago. 
Last  year.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  support  person  for  the  J.V.C.  com- 
munity in  Detroit.  .Mich.  This  experi- 
ence cemented  my  conviction  that  the 
Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  is  one  of  the  most 
important  vehicles  for  young  adult  faith  formation  in  the 
American  church  today.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  I  believe 
this  by  offering  some  reflections  about  J.VC.  gathered 
under  three  themes:  Response.  Witness  and  Formation. 

Response 

Many  volunteers  in  the  J.VC.  begin  their  vear  of  service 
with  an  attitude  similar  to  the  one  St.  Ignatius  Lovola 

DAVID  E.  SANTAIS.  S.J.  s  studying  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
~-e:logy  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  in  preparation  for  ordination  to 
the  priesthood. 


describes  in  his  Spiritual  Exercises  (Annotation  5).  About 
those  who  begin  the  exercises.  Ignatius  writes  that  they  "will 
benefit  greatly  by  entering  upon  them  with  great  spirit  and 
generosity  toward  their  Creator  and  Lord."  Jesuit  volun- 
teers often  exhibit  a  fervor  for  service  and  are  not  afraid  to  - 
offer  their  "all."  their  total  selves,  for  causes  in  which  the}"  > 
believe.  Ceminh"  volunteers  may  come  into  the  J.VC.  with  § 
a  romanticized  notion  about  living  among  the  poor  and/or  £ 
inflated  ideals  about  their  ability  to  save  the  world,  but  these  | 
desires  are  signs  of  the  spirit  of  generosity  Ignatius  was  ^ 
describing.  V\lth  the  grace  of  God.  these  holv  desires  will  i 
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be  refined  once  volunteers  engage  in  full-time  service  work, 
and  they  discover  that  glorious  paradox  of  ministry:  one 
receives  far  more  than  one  gives. 

According  to  the  official  J.VC.  Web  site,  "Volunteers 
must  be  open  and  ready  to  respond  to  the  Gospel."  The  first 
followers  of  Jesus  were  called  to  serve,  and  young  adults  in 
the  early  2 1st  century  are  still  responding  to  this  call.  Many 
of  the  young  adults  coming  into  the  J.V.C.  understand  that 
a  bona  fide  Christian  faith  calls  for  an  active  response  to 
God's  constant  invitation  into  relationship.  New  volunteers 
are  not  always  able  to  articulate  what  has  drawn  them  to  ser- 
vice, but  they  can  attest  to  how  that  invitation  has  changed 
their  lives.  Many  volunteers  defer  graduate-school  admis- 
sion or  put  off  finding  a  job  commensurate  with  their  qual- 
ifications because  the  Spirit  of  Christ  draws  them  to  some- 
thing more.  One  volunteer  I  know  in  Detroit,  who  was  hes- 
itant even  to  come  to  the  Midwest,  was  so  transformed  by 
her  experience  that  she  accepted  a  full-time  offer  from  the 
inner-city  school  where  she  worked  after  her  year  as  a  vol- 
unteer was  over. 

Witness 

Jesuit  volunteers  commit  themselves  to  living  out  the  four 
ideals  of  J.V.C:  spirituality,  social  justice,  community  and 
simple  living.  These  ideals  are  not  easy  to  live,  nor  are  they 
highly  esteemed  by  Western  society.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  a  volunteer  say  that  her  friends  and  family  responded 


with  quizzical  glances  after  she  announced  her  decision  to 
devote  a  year  to  serving  the  poor.  Sometimes  the  decision  to 
enter  J.V.C.  can  even  alienate  a  young  adult  from  family  and 
friends,  although  this  is  not  the  norm.  In  most  cases,  leav- 
ing college  and  the  comforts  of  home  can  sting  a  little  bit. 
But  the  example  that  J.V.'s  (as  members  of  the  J.V.C.  are 
called)  offer  to  those  they  leave  behind  for  a  year  is  signifi- 
cant. They  are  willing  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  lives  of 
suffering  people  and  to  try  to  understand  how  God  is  at 
work  there.  In  so  doing,  they  speak  volumes  about  God's 
love  for  the  world. 

Jesuit  Volunteers  are  evangelists  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  They  give  witness  to  Gospel  values  to  their  families, 
friends  and  co-workers.  They  also  witness  in  their  interac- 
tions with  Jesuits.  Seeing  young  adults  coinmitting  them- 
selves to  similar  ideals  can  often  invite  a  Jesuit  to  reflect  on 
how  authentically  he  is  living  his  religious  life.  Indeed,  volun- 
teers probably  do  not  know  the  impact  they  have  on  some 
Jesuits.  The  Jesuit  community  at  the  University  of  Detroit 
Mercy  has  hosted  J.VC.  members  for  dinner  once  a  week  for 
several  years.  During  my  three  years  in  that  community,  I 
noticed  the  delight  with  which  my  Jesuit  brothers  greeted  the 
volunteers  every  Monday  evening.  (They  were  also  constant- 
ly amazed  at  how  much  food  the  volunteers  could  consume.) 
While  it  is  true  that  Jesuits  can  offer  a  lot  to  volunteers  in 
terms  of  wisdom,  experience,  spiritual  guidance  and  gracious 
hospitality,  J.  V's  can  enhance  the  lives  of  Jesuits  as  well. 
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On-campus  Summer  2004  Courses 

Pre-session  Course 

June  16  -  18  Pastoral  and  Spiritual  Care  of  the  Adolescent  Robert  McCarty,  D.Min. 

(Follow-up  internet  sessions  required) 

One-week  Courses 

June  28  -  July  1  Civil  Law  for  Pastoral  Ministers  Bro.  David  Andrews,  CSC,  J.D. 

June  28  -  July  1  Canon  Law  for  Pastoral  Ministers  Cecelia  M.  Bennett,  J.C.L. 

July  5-8  Presiding  Skills  for  Prayer  and  Worship  Carol  Guenther,  M.Div. 

Two-week  Course 

June  21  -  July  1         Women's  Spirituality  Pauline  Turner,  D.Min. 

Three-week  Courses 

June  21  -  July  8         Introduction  to  Practical  Theology   Barbara  Fleischer,  Ph.D. 

June  21  -  July  8         Grace,  Christ,  and  Spirit  Bernard  Cooke,  Th.D. 

June  21  -  July  8        Curriculum  Development  Kathleen  O'Gorman,  Ed.D. 

July  12  -  29  Christian  Origins:  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  Brant  Pitre,  Ph.D.  Cand. 

July  12  -  29  History  of  Christian  Spirituality   Rev.  Gerald  Fagin,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

July  12  -  29  Dynamics  of  Small  Group  Life  Billie  S.  Baladouni,  D.Min. 

July  12  -  29  Pastoral  and  Educational  Praxis   Michael  Cowan,  Ph.D. 

Friday  Evening  Free  Public  Lectures  and  Saturday  Workshops: 

Friday  lectures  at  7  p.m.  with  reception;  Saturday  workshops  are  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

June  25  -  26  Spirituality  and  Psychology:  Exploring  the  Relationship  Sr.  Carmelita  Centanni,  Ph.D. 

July  9-10  Communion  Ecclesiology: 

Social  Transformation  in  an  Unjust  World   Sr.  Jamie  T.  Phelps,  OP,  Ph.D. 

TUITION:  Graduate  tuition  $218  (U.S.)  per  credit  •  CEU  tuition  $110  per  credit 
Non-credit  listener  $70  per  credit  •  Comfortable,  modern  campus  housing  is  available. 
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Formation 

The  J.V.C.  promises  that  each  volunteer  will  be  "ruined  for 
life."  Once  their  year  of  service  is  complete,  volunteers  will 
never  again  be  able  to  look  at  the  world  in  the  same  way. 
Each  of  die  four  ideals  that  the  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  pro- 
fesses presents  every  young  adult  volunteer  with  opportuni- 
ties to  learn  important  life  lessons.  As  Jesuit  Volunteers 
strive  to  live  out  these  ideals,  they  enter  into  what  is  osten- 
sibly a  one-year  intensive  formation  program.  Here  is  a 
brief  snapshot  of  the  program. 

Community.  Living  in  community  is  radically  different 
from  the  way  most  volunteers  lived  before  coming  to  J.V.C. 
WTien  four  to  eight  people  occupy  a  small  house,  simple 
issues  can  be  blown  out  of  proportion,  and  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  one  or  two  people  can  quickly  come  to  wear  on 
the  others.  This  is  why  J.V.C.  mandates  weekly  community' 
meetings.  A  healthy  community  requires  negotiation,  and 
people  need  to  listen  patiently  and  well  to  one  another  if 
they  are  going  to  negotiate  fairly  and  honestly.  Issues  at  a 
community'  meeting  can  run  the  gamut  from  who  will  clean 
the  bathroom  next  week  to  how  the  J.V.  community  will 
contribute  to  their  neighborhood.  By  striving  to  live  togeth- 
er and  work  out  their  problems,  volunteers  gain  a  sense  of 
communal  identity.  A  J.VC.  community  is  not  a  group  of 
individuals  who  are  doing  service  and  happen  to  be  living 
together.  Rather,  the  community  empowers  each  volunteer 


to  perform  that  service,  and  their  experiences  bring  them 
together  to  reflect,  pray  and  support  one  another. 

Simple  living.  We  live  in  a  time  when  the  value  of 
human  beings  is  based  on  how  much  they  produce  and 
how  much  they  earn.  Most  J.V.  s  are  leery  of  this  message 
as  they  enter  their  year  of  service,  but  they  may  not  know 
anything  different,  having  grown  up  in  a  materialistic  cul- 
ture. Now,  entering  upon  a  year  of  simple  living,  a  volun- 
teer finds  himself  or  herself  residing  in  a  poor  neighbor- 
hood with  poor  public  services.  This  new  situation,  com- 
bined with  a  meager  monthly  stipend  and  a  steady  diet  of 
Ramen  noodles,  can  prompt  one  to  long  for  the  comforts 
of  home.  But  important  life  lessons  slowly  emerge  during 
the  course  of  a  volunteer's  year.  A  simple  lifestyle  is  rec- 
ommended not  as  an  exercise  in  fortitude,  to  see  who  can 
get  by  on  the  least  resources  (like  an  inner-city  version  of 
"Survivor"),  but  rather  to  impel  the  volunteers  to  raise 
questions.  How  much  does  one  human  being  really  need? 
Upon  whom  do  I  rely  for  my  needs?  What  more  should  I 
do  for  others? 

A  "simple  lifestyle"  is  a  subjective  matter.  J.V.'s  will 
make  mistakes  in  the  process  of  determining  how  they 
should  live  simply,  both  individually  and  as  a  community. 
One  volunteer  arrived  at  her  new  community  in  August 
with  a  car  so  packed  with  "stuff'  that  I  wondered  how  she 
was  able  to  see  enough  of  the  road  to  drive.  Contrast  this 
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with  the  community  of  four  that  owned  only  four  dinner 
plates.  When  guests  came  over,  two  of  the  volunteers  ate 
from  inverted  frisbees.  It  is  good  to  remember  that  St. 
Ignatius,  who  was  from  a  well-to-do  family,  inflicted 
extreme  mortifications  on  himself  before  he  arrived  at  the 
right  balance  of  simplicity  of  life.  J.V.'s  will  sometimes  err 
in  this  regard,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  they  contin- 
ue to  challenge  each  other  to  find  that  right  balance. 

Social  justice  and  spirituality.  Social  justice  and  spiritual- 
ity are  so  interconnected  that  they  need  to  be  addressed  in 
tandem.  The  ideal  of  social  justice,  while  not  unique  to 
Ignatian  spirituality,  is  certainly  one  of  its  cornerstones.  In 
a  time  when  the  spirituality  of  self-help  can  seem  to  be  the 
norm,  Ignatian  spirituality  offers  an  important  corrective. 
The  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  is  interested  in  helping  young 
adults  see  the  connection  between  faith  and  justice,  so 
J.V.C.  encourages  volunteers  to  take  time  away  for  retreat 
in  order  to  understand  this  connection  more  deeply.  Just 
as  Jesus  went  off  by  himself  to  pray,  so  should  all  ministers. 
This  is  an  important  lesson  for  volunteers,  for  they  are 
products  of  a  culture  that  encourages  overwork. 
Spirituality  is  an  integral  component  of  a  volunteer's  year 
of  service,  not  an  extraneous  element.  The  Jesuit 
Volunteer  Corps  works  hard  to  provide  the  time  and  space 
for  prayer  and  retreat  and  offers  volunteers  the  tools  they 
need  for  theological  reflection  on  their  service.  J.V.C 
hopes  that  a  volunteer 
will  learn  that  the  hard- 
ships and  graces  of  min- 
istry are  the  substance  for 
honest  and  holy  dialogue 
with  God  in  prayer. 

Volunteers  often  begin 
their  year  of  service  with 
many  questions  about 
their  faith.  They  are  hun- 
gry for  something  to  nour- 
ish their  spirit,  but  they 
may  not  be  satisfied  with 
what  their  churches  have 
offered  them.  Some  may 
even  be  hostile  toward  any 
mention  of  organized  reli- 
gion. As  a  faith-based 
organization,  J.V.C.  is  not 
afraid  to  profess  its  faith. 
The  organization  also 
acknowledges  that  some 
young  adults  are  still  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  it 
means  to  be  a  person  of 
faith  in  the  21st  century.  I 


would  characterize  many  young  adults  who  come  to  J.V.C. 
as  being  in  an  in-between  time.  This  is  an  important  peri- 
od, when  young  people  are  simultaneously  purging  the 
immature  facets  of  their  faith  while  looking  for  something 
that  is  spiritually  satisfying.  The  J.V.C.  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  this  need,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  urgent  for  the  future  of  the  church. 

Sometime  during  the  weeks  following  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  I  was  watching  a  news  program 
about  young  adults  who  felt  compelled  to  join  the  armed 
forces  in  response  to  the  horrible  tragedy  they  had  wit- 
nessed. One  19-year-old  woman,  who  was  being  inter- 
viewed two  days  after  she  had  signed  up  to  join  the  army, 
said  that  the  terrorist  attacks  caused  her  to  reflect  on  how 
lucky  she  was  to  live  in  the  United  States.  She  solemnly 
announced  that  she  was  willing  to  give  her  life  for  her  coun- 
try. While  I  was  impressed  by  the  conviction  in  her  voice,  I 
also  felt  discouraged.  I  thought,  "Where  are  the  young  peo- 
ple willing  to  give  their  lives  for  Jesus?"  A  few  days  after  this 
experience,  the  Jesuit  Volunteers  came  over  to  our  commu- 
nity for  dinner.  As  I  listened  to  them  recount  the  stories  of 
their  week,  I  was  given  the  answer  for  which  I  was  looking. 
These  women  and  men,  full  of  passion  for  service  and  con- 
cern for  the  people  they  serve,  are  giving  their  lives  for 
Jesus.  And,  as  promised  by  J.V.C,  their  experience  is  going 
to  ruin  them  for  life.  f*l 
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Hispanic  Ecumenism 

An  unlikely  mix  of  churches  adopts  a  shared  strategy  and  a  common  agenda 


BY  KENNETH  G.  DAVIS 


WITH  THE  STEADY 
growth  of  the 
Hispanic  popula- 
tion in  the  United 
States,  Christian  denominations 
have  been  competing  as  never 
before  for  the  allegiance  of 
Latinos.  Now  many  Hispanic 
religious  leaders  have  begun  to 
ask  an  intriguing  question: 
couldn't  we  accomplish  more  for 
our  people  by  collaborating 
instead  of  competing  in  matters 
of  ministry  and  social  policy? 

That  question  was  answered 
with  a  resounding  "si"  at  a  fall 
meeting  of  Hispanic  religious 
leaders  at  Duke  Divinity 
School.  There,  an  unlikely  mix 
of  Pentecostals,  Adventists, 
Catholics,  Baptists  and  others 
agreed  to  adopt — without 
ignoring  obvious  differences — a 
shared  strategy  and  a  common 
agenda  in  pursuit  of  their  mutu- 
al aims. 

"This  group  came  together 
and  successfully  outlined  a  set 
of  broad  goals  that  will  help 
mark  a  new  path  for  Latino 
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Christian  communities  in  this  country,"  said  Edwin 
Hernandez,  the  summit's  chief  organizer  and  the  director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Latino  Religion  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

In  agreeing  to  concentrate  on  what  can  unite  them,  the 
often  competing  churches  hope  to  strengthen  the  distinct 
ministry  of  each.  Such  critical  collaboration  is  possible 
because  the  churches  have  both  a  shared  context  and  com- 
mon challenges. 

The  context  they  all  share  is  their  adjectival  identity — 
that  is,  the  name  of  their  denomination  is  modified  by  the 
adjective  "Hispanic"  or  "Latino."  Non-Hispanic  whites 
never  have  to  qualify  their  identity  as  Methodists  or 
Presbyterians  in  a  similar  way,  because  their  culture  is  the 
norm  for  their  denomination.  But  whether  they  are 
Lutherans  or  Evangelicals,  Hispanic  Christians  must  all 
live  with  this  "adjectival"  existence,  and  must  constantly 
explain  and  sometimes  defend  their  distinctiveness  within 
any  given  denomination.  Participants  who  came  down 
from  that  summit  agreed  that  their  shared  Hispanidad  was 
as  an  important  a  part  of  their  self-identity  as  their  distinct 
denominational  loyalties. 

Today  in  both  the  marketplace  and  the  polling  place, 
this  Hispanidad  is  not  only  recognized,  but  also  celebrated. 
No  marketers  or  campaign  managers  would  ever  discour- 
age Hispanics  from  trying  a  product  or  trusting  a  candi- 
date by  disparaging  either  Spanish  or  the  cultures  that 


come  from  Spanish-speaking  countries.  Rather  they  spend 
millions  annually  to  attract  and  retain  Hispanic  consumers 
and  voters. 

Although  some  Hispanics  receive  support  from  their 
denominations,  many  churches  still  act  as  if  one  has  to  be 
an  English-speaker  of  pure  European  descent  in  order  to 
be  truly  welcomed  by  their  churches.  While  Catholics  may 
not  be  as  overtly  segregationist  as  some  others,  too  often 
the  Spanish-language  Mass  is  still  celebrated  in  the  base- 
ment or  at  an  unreasonable  hour.  This  is  just  one  reason 
why  Hispanic  parishioners  who  occupy  the  same  space 
(though  seldom  at  the  same  time)  as  non-Hispanic 
Catholics  often  feel  not  welcomed  but  only  tolerated,  and 
then  only  as  long  as  they  do  not  inconvenience  the  "real" 
owners  of  the  church. 

Protestant  Hispanics,  while  enjoying  much  more 
autonomy  within  their  separate  congregations,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  afford  attendance  at  accredited  seminaries  or  to 
move  into  positions  of  regional  or  national  influence.  Both 
Catholics  and  Protestants  publish  glossy  documents  about 
their  commitment  to  Hispanic  ministry,  which  no  doubt  is 
sincere.  But  their  behavior  too  often  shows  an  ignorance 
that  leaves  Hispanic  members  feeling  unimportant. 

Try  the  following  experiment.  Ask  any  Hispanic  con- 
gregant when  the  United  States  obtained  its  indepen- 
dence. Most  will  be  able  to  give  the  date  and  the  month,  if 
not  the  year.  But  ask  a  non-Hispanic  congregant  when  the 
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United  States  invaded  Mexico  or  Puerto  Rico,  and  most 
cannot  guess  even  within  a  decade.  Although  both  are 
questions  about  U.S.  history,  one  is  an  event  regularly  glo- 
rified, while  the  other  is  typically  forgotten. 

The  experience  of  Hispanic  co-congregants  is  too 
often  deemed  unimportant  and  therefore  ignored.  And 
that  shared  experience  of  the  virtual  invisibility  of  U.S. 
Hispanic  Christians  is  a  principal  reason  for  their  new- 
found ability*  to  cooperate  in  a  common  cause.  The  sum- 
mits keynote  speaker,  the  Rev.  Justo  Gonzalez,  said  the 
meeting  had  accomplished  much  by  helping  people  of 
widely  different  perspectives  find  common  ground. 
"Horizons  have  been  shattered.  Whatever  their  denomi- 
nation, people  discovered  at  this  meeting  that  the  com- 
monality of  issues  they  face  is  greater  than  they  had 
thought.  People  realized  that  Hispanics  in  other  denomi- 
nations face  many  of  the  same  problems." 

Common  Challenges 

Research  preparatory  to  the  summit  indicated  that  both 
Hispanic  religious  leaders  and  their  congregants  also  face 
similar  challenges  across  denominations.  Thus,  although 
theologically  quite  far  apart,  Hispanic  Pentecostals  and 
Catholics  share  a  very7  similar  political,  educational  and 
socioeconomic  profile.  One  of  the  co-conveners, 
Milagros  Peha,  reports  that  in  2002,  34  percent  of 


Hispanics  were  under  18  years  of  age.  This  is  significant- 
ly higher  than  the  percentage  for  non-Hispanic  whites. 
And  43  percent  of  adult  Hispanics  have  less  than  a  high 
school  diploma,  compared  with  1 1  percent  of  non- 
Hispanic  whites.  Among  full-time  workers  in  2002,  onlv 
26  percent  of  Hispanics  (compared  with  54  percent  of 
non-Hispanic  whites)  earned  $35,000  or  more  annually. 

Members  of  the  same  Hispanic  family,  or  congrega- 
tion, may  be  at  quite  different  levels  of  acculturation  to 
U.S.  society.  For  example,  English  as  well  as  Spanish  is 
usually  spoken,  but  in  varying  degrees  by  different  con- 
gregants. Latino  and  Latina  congregants  may  also  have 
many  different  countries  of  origin  and  belong  to  differ- 
ent races  or  more  than  one  race.  Some  may  have  legal 
documents  while  others  do  not.  Despite  this  enormous 
diversity,  it  often  happens  that  all  Hispanics  are  consoli- 
dated under  a  universal  but  equivocal  label,  even  when 
this  creates  a  Tower  of  Babel. 

Denominations  respond  in  similar  ways  to  the  situa- 
tions reflected  in  these  statistics.  Working  papers  for  the 
summit  indicate  that  "congregations  that  are  heavily 
Latino/a  are  more  likely  than  others  to  offer  educational 
services  that  are  not  religious  (e.g.,  classes  in  English  as  a 
second  language  and  immigration  sendees)."  Gonzalez 
argued  persuasively  that  Latino  churches  are  usually  the 
onlv  stable  institutions  of  the  barrio  that  are  owned  and 
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operated  by  the  Hispanic  people  themselves.  They  are 
often  the  only  safe  port  in  stormy  and  unsafe  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Another  common  challenge  is  effective  religious 
leadership,  which  is  the  key  to  an  effective  church. 
According  to  Hernandez  and  other  summit  participants, 
formal  theological  education  and  training  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  in  Hispanic  ministry.  Because  of 
limited  income,  however,  few  would-be  Latino/a  pastors 
and  lay  leaders  are  able  to  pursue  degrees  that  qualify 
them  for  positions  of  leadership.  As  a  result,  Latino/a 
pastors  are  typically  unable  to  serve 
full  time  and  rarely  reach  the  high- 
est ranks  within  their  congrega- 
tions and  denominations.  Although 
Latinos  now  account  for  about  13 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population, 
only  2.5  percent  of  divinity  stu- 


mon  struggle  and  similar  experiences  that  were  simply 
not  sufficiently  shared  or  coordinated  had  already  built 
up  the  mountain  where  the  summit  met.  The  strategic 
plan  that  came  down  from  that  summit  is  the  collective 
wisdom  and  coordinated  effort  needed  to  fill  in  the  val- 
leys of  ignorance,  lay  low  the  barriers  of  prejudice  and 
straighten  the  way  toward  truth.  No  wonder  Jackson  W. 
Carroll,  director  of  the  sponsoring  organization  Pulpit 
and  Pew,  said  as  the  delegates  left  for  home  that  the  sum- 
mit had  exceeded  even  his  greatest  expectations — a  single 
step  that  begins  a  great  journey.  0 
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Most  Latino  and  Latina  pastors 
of  all  denominations  feel  ill-pre- 
pared by  their  seminary  training  for 
the  realities  of  their  mostly  urban 
ministry.  Not  only  did  the  seminary 
often  ignore  their  culture  and  dis- 
miss their  language;  it  also  did  not 
educate  them  in  any  practical  way  to 
lead  Hispanic  churches. 

Finally,  virtually  all  the 
Hispanic  pastors  surveyed  indicate 
that  their  denominations  were  not 
investing  resources  into  the 
Hispanic  community  commensu- 
rate with  their  numbers,  despite  the 
fact  that  research  also  indicates  that 
Hispanics  of  every  denomination 
are  very  likely  to  give  of  themselves 
and  their  money  to  churches  where 
they  have  ownership  and  appear  in 
leadership  roles. 

This  shared  context  and  these 
common  challenges  make  network- 
ing among  Latinos  and  Latinas 
essential.  Even  before  the  summit 
convened,  research  across  denomi- 
nations noted  how  Hispanic  pas- 
tors craved  and  created  networks, 
as  well  as  how  Hispanic  churches 
forged  links  among  themselves  and 
between  their  churches  and  other 
nonprofit  agencies.  Years  of  com- 
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Ministers  of  Communion 


The  eighth  in  the  Lent-Easter  series  'Good  Liturgy' 


BY  MARGARET  MARY  KELLEHER 


SOMEONE  ONCE  ASKED  ME,  "Why  do 
we  need  ministers  of  Communion? 
Why  not  just  pass  the  eucharistic 
bread  and  wine  and  let  people  take  it 
themselves?" 

There  are  several  answers.  For  one  thing, 
a  large  Sunday  assembly  gathered  in  a  parish 
church  needs  order  in  the  assembly  and  rev- 
erence for  the  mystery  being  celebrated,  and 
that  calls  for  the  use  of  ministers.  I  once  visit- 
ed a  parish  where,  for  practical  reasons,  part 
of  the  assembly  passed  the  plate  of  hosts  from 
one  to  another  without  any  verbal  interaction. 
For  me,  it  was  a  totally  impersonal  experi- 
ence; I  had  no  sense  of  being  part  of  the  cor- 
porate body  of  Christ. 

But  the  primary  reason  for  having 
eucharistic  ministers  within  an  assembly  is  a 
theological  one,  delineated  especially  well  by 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustine  [see  box].  The 
Eucharist  is  a  gift  to  be  given  and  received. 
The  ritual  interaction  between  the  giver  and 
receiver  is  an  expression  of  the  communion  ^^.^-^..^ 
that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  church's  identity. 
Although  this  is  the  fundamental  reason,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  primary  value  in  the  official  rubrics  concerning 
holy  Communion.  These  directives  make  it  clear  that  while 
everyone  in  the  assembly  who  is  not  a  priest  must  receive 
Communion,  the  presiding  priest  himself  takes  the 
eucharistic  bread  and  cup  at  the  altar,  receiving  from  no 
one.  Thus,  the  official  rubrics  seem  to  support  the  hierar- 
chical ordering  of  the  assembly,  with  its  associated  distinc- 
tion between  ordained  priests  and  the  rest  of  the  baptized. 

MARGARET  MARY  KELLEHER,  O.S.U.,  is  associate  professor  in 
the  School  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Some  Historical  Background 

We  do  not  know  who  distributed  the  eucharistic  bread  and 
wine  when  first-century  Christian  communities  gathered  to 
celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper.  Several  documents  from  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  centuries  refer  to  the  bread  and 
wine  as  being  distributed  by  bishops,  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, but  it  also  seems  to  have  been  part  of  ordinary  prac- 
tice for  lay  members  of  the  assembly  to  take  some  of  the 
eucharistic  bread  home  with  them.  While  this  would  be 
given  to  those  who  were  sick  or  dying,  lay  people  would  also 
sometimes  self-communicate  on  weekdays.  Though  legisla- 
tion forbidding  lay  persons  to  act  as  ministers  of 
Communion  began  appearing  during  the  seventh  century, 
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the  practice  of  the  laity  bringing  the  Eucharist  to  the  sick 
continued  in  some  places  for  centuries.  Related  legislation 
appeared  as  early  as  the  ninth  century  that  restricted  lay 
people  from  baking  the  bread  for  the  Eucharist,  receiving  it 
in  their  hands  and  having  access  to  the  cup. 

For  centuries,  the  church's  liturgical  practice  evinced  no 
memory  of  a  time  when  all  the  baptized  were  allowed  to 
serve  as  ministers  of  Communion.  This  began  to  change, 
however,  in  the  years  following  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 
During  the  1960's  and  early  1970's,  bishops  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  received  permission  from  Rome 
to  permit  laypeople  to  administer  Communion  in  certain 
situations  when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  ordained  ministers. 

The  practice  of  allowing  lay  ministers  of  Communion  to 
serve  at  the  parish  eucharistic  assembly,  and  of  having  spe- 
cial ministers  bring  Communion  to  parishioners  who  were 
unable  to  attend  Sunday  Mass,  spread  rapidly  in  the  United 
States.  Around  this  time,  I  was  working  in  a  large  urban 
parish  that  had  many  elderly  people  who  were  unable  to 
attend  Sunday  Mass.  Many  parishioners  volunteered  to 
become  ministers  of  Communion  and,  after  a  time  of  prepa- 


ration, began  to  bring  Communion  from  the  Sunday 
eucharistic  celebration  to  homebound  parishioners.  As  a 
result  of  this  ministry,  countless  numbers  of  the  sick  and 
elderly  were  ritually  reconnected  to  the  Sunday  worship. 

The  Ritual  Enactment  of  Communion 

In  every  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
rite  of  peace  and  the  breaking  of  the  eucharistic  bread  all 
lead  to  the  ritual  climax  of  Communion,  the  assembly's 
sharing  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  way  this  ritu- 
al is  enacted  can  either  support  or  detract  from  a  vision  of 
ecclesial  communion.  The  movement  and  arrangement  of 
persons  within  the  space,  the  sequence  of  actions  and  the 
words,  both  spoken  and  sung,  all  shape  this  vision.  Since 
assemblies  and  church  buildings  are  quite  diverse,  it  is 
important  that  people  in  local  assemblies  reflect  on  their 
present  practice  and  carefully  choreograph  the  flow  of  the 
ritual. 

I  remember  the  Sunday  worship  of  one  congregation  at 
which  the  altar  stood  in  the  center  of  the  assembly.  At 
Communion  time,  eucharistic  ministers  took  up  their  sta- 


Augustine  and  Paul  on  the  Great  Mystery 


Early  in  the  fifth  century,  St. 
Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  delivered  a 
sermon  in  which  he  instructed  the  newly 
baptized  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Eucharist: 

What  you  see. ..is  bread  and  a 
cup.  This  is  what  your  eyes  report 
to  you.  But  your  faith  has  need  to 
be  taught  that  the  bread  is  the 
body  of  Christ,  the  cup  the  blood 
of  Christ....  If,  then,  you  wish  to 
understand  the  body  of  Christ, 
listen  to  the  Aposde  as  he  says  to 
the  faithful  "You  are  the  body  of 
Christ  and  His  members"....  You 
reply  "Amen"  to  that  which  you 
are,  and  by  replying  you  consent. 
For  you  hear  "The  body  of 
Christ,"  and  you  reply  "Amen." 
Be  a  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ  so  that  your  "Amen"  may 
be  true....  Be  what  you  see,  and 
receive  what  you  are. 

(Sermon  272) 

I  offer  this  quotation  from  Augustine 
because  of  what  I  have  learned  from 
many  years  of  teaching  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  and  giving  talks 
on  the  Eucharist  in  a  variety  of  parishes. 


When  I  ask  people  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  say  "Amen"  to  "The  body  of 
Christ,"  they  often  say  that  they  are 
expressing  faith  in  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Yet  I  never  hear 
them  say  that  they  are  affirming  their 
identity  as  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ. 

When  I  read  Augustine's  sermon  to 
them,  it  usually  comes  as  a  surprise.  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  the  church  at  Corinth  that 
"we  were  all  brought  into  one  body  by 
baptism,  in  the  one  Spirit,  whether  we 
are  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  slaves  or 
free,  and  that  one  Holy  Spirit  was 
poured  out  for  all  of  us  to  drink"  (1  Cor 
12:13).  It  was  the  shared  gift  of  the 
Spirit  that  made  the  Corinthians  one 
body.  That  same  baptismal  gift  has  con- 
tinued to  be  constitutive  of  the  church 
through  the  centuries.  The  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  given  in  baptism,  incorporates 
people  into  the  body  of  Christ,  where 
they  participate  or  share  in  Christ's  life. 
Paul  used  the  word  koindnia  to  describe 
this  shared  life,  the  communion  of  per- 
sons with  Christ  and  one  another. 
Members  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  a 
communion  in  Christ's  Spirit. 

In  his  letters,  Paul  made  it  clear  that 
the  gift  of  koindnia  was  a  dynamic  reali- 


ty, a  gift  to  be  realized  continually  with- 
in the  body  of  Christ.  At  times  he  called 
upon  the  churches  to  express  their 
shared  life  in  Christ  by  contributing  to  a 
collection  that  would  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  members  of  a  church  in  another 
locale.  His  rationale  was  that  those  who 
had  come  to  share  in  one  another's  spir- 
itual blessings  ought  to  be  of  service  to 
one  another  in  material  things  (Rom 
15:25-27).  The  communion  in  Christ's 
Spirit,  at  the  heart  of  the  community's 
identity  as  the  body  of  Christ,  was  regu- 
larly expressed  and  realized  each  time 
the  church  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  Supper.  As  Paul  reminded  the 
Corinthians,  "the  cup  of  blessing  that  we 
bless,  is  it  not  a  sharing  in  the  blood  of 
Christ?  The  bread  that  we  break,  is  it 
not  a  sharing  in  the  body  of  Christ? 
Because  there  is  one  bread,  we  who  are 
many  are  one  body,  for  we  all  partake  of 
the  one  bread"  (1  Cor  10:16-17).  Paul's 
reminder  to  the  church  of  Corinth  con- 
tinues to  be  pertinent  for  every  liturgical 
assembly  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist  and  share  in  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  The  eucharistic  ritual 
action  of  each  assembly  is  intended  to  be 
a  manifestation  and  realization  of  its 
shared  life  in  Christ.  M.M.K. 
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tions  on  each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  altar.  This  arrangement 
allowed  us  to  have  the  experience  of  truly  being  an  assem- 
bly gathered  around  the  table  of  the  Lord.  But  I  also  partic- 
ipated in  a  Sunday  Mass  in  a  parish  where  just  the  opposite 
occurred.  In  this  church,  half  of  the  ministers  of 
Communion  were  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  building, 
so  that  half  the  congregation  had  to  move  away  from  the 
altar  in  order  to  receive  Communion.  After  this  experience, 
I  made  sure  to  sit  in  the  front  half  of  the  church — so  I  would 
never  have  to  turn  my  back  on  the  altar  again.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  that  there  be  sufficient  ministers  of  the  cup 
(and  that  they  do  not  stand  too  close  to  the  ministers  of  the 
eucharistic  bread).  This  will  ensure  that  the  Communion 
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procession  will  move  in  a  dignified  and  reverent  manner. 

Official  instructions  regarding  extraordinary  ministers 
of  Communion  in  the  United  States  have  varied  since  the 
practice  was  first  allowed.  In  1973  they  were  told  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  and  stand  near  the  altar  during  the  breaking 
of  the  bread.  In  1985,  a  directory  setting  out  practices  for 
communion  under  both  kinds  allowed  extraordinary  minis- 
ters to  assist  the  presiding  bishop  or  priest  in  breaking  the 
bread  and  pouring  the  wine  into  the  chalices  if  priests,  dea- 
cons and  acolytes  were  not  available.  But  the  current  Norms 
for  the  Distribution  and  Reception  of  Holy  Communion  Under 
Both  Kinds  in  the  Dioceses  of  the  United  States  of  America  (2002) 
restrict  the  breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  pouring  of  the 
wine  to  the  ordained.  Extraordinary 
ministers  are  now  to  approach  the  altar 
as  the  priest  receives  Communion,  then 
receive  Communion  from  the  priest 
and  accept  from  him  the  sacred  vessels 
for  distributing  Communion  to  the 
faithful. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  directive  is 
being  interpreted  in  a  narrow  way  in 
some  local  assemblies.  Since  the  altar 
stands  within  the  sanctuary  space,  there 
is  no  reason  that  lay  ministers  of 
Communion  cannot  enter  the  sanctu- 
ary area  before  the  priest's  Communion 
(as  many  have  been  accustomed  to  do). 

In  deciding  where  to  place  the  min- 
isters, consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  people 
within  the  space,  so  that  the  body  of 
Christ  appears  as  an  organic  unity.  In 
one  parish  I  saw  a  contradictory  image 
created  when  the  ministers  of 
Communion  stood  across  the  entrance 
of  the  sanctuary  with  their  backs  to  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  as  the  presiding 
priest  received  Communion.  They 
formed  a  human  wall  blocking  the 
assembly's  view  of  the  altar.  Instead  of 
feeling  included  in  what  was  taking 
place  at  the  altar,  I  felt  excluded. 

An  instruction  that  has  remained 
consistent  tells  ministers  of 
Communion  what  to  say  when  they 
offer  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine. 
When  offering  the  bread  (or  cup),  the 
minister  is  to  say  "The  body  [or  blood] 
of  Christ"  and  the  recipient  is  to  say 
"Amen."  At  times  I  have  encountered 
eucharistic  ministers  who  do  not  follow 
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this  instruction,  instead  saying  "This  is 
the  body  of  Christ."  Such  a  statement 
reduces  the  multiple  levels  of  meaning 
in  the  prescribed  phrase.  As  St. 
Augustine  taught,  saying  "Amen"  to 
this  declaration  allows  one  to  express 
belief  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  to  affirm  one's  identity  as  a 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  to 
commit  oneself  to  live  as  a  member  of 
that  body. 

Acting  as  the  Body  of  Christ 

Liturgy  is  ecclesial  action,  and  the 
church  is  disclosed  and  shaped  in  the 
liturgical  ritual  action  of  local  assem- 
blies. In  those  liturgies  we  see  who  we 
are  and  who  we  are  called  to  be.  The 
service  of  lay  ministers  of 
Communion  within  and  outside  of 
Mass  can  provide  some  illustrations  of 
this.  Thirty  years  ago,  I  worked  in  a 
parish  where  one  new  eucharistic 
minister  brought  Communion  to  an 
elderly  woman  and  discovered  that 
she  had  no  one  to  do  regular  grocery 
shopping  for  her.  Thus  began  a  fami- 
ly ministry,  in  which  the  eucharistic 
minister  as  well  as  her  husband  and 
children  took  turns  shopping  and  vis- 
iting this  parishioner.  They  beautiful- 
ly expressed  and  extended  the  koi?ib?iia 
that  bound  them  together  in  the  body 
of  Christ. 

A  former  graduate  student  of  mine 
researched  the  experience  of  lay  min- 
isters who  brought  Communion  to 
patients  in  a  local  hospital.  She  told 
the  story  of  a  woman  who  had  a  rather 
dramatic  personal  experience  as  she 
was  giving  Communion  to  a  patient. 
The  lay  minister  confided  that  as  she 
was  saying,  "The  body  of  Christ,"  she 
felt,  for  the  first  time,  a  strong  sense 
of  herself  and  others  as  actual  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  Clearly,  the  perfor- 
mance of  this  ritual  action  had  altered 
her  personal  and  ecclesial  identity. 

The  fact  that  women  serve  within 
and  beyond  the  assembly  as  ministers  of 
Communion  is  one  of  the  most  positive 
outcomes  of  the  practice  of  allowing 
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the  laity  to  participate  in  this  ministry.  I 
remember  how  moving  it  was  to  have 
my  own  sister  serve  as  a  minister  of  the 
cup  during  the  Mass  in  which  we  cele- 
brated the  25  th  anniversary  of  my  final 
profession  of  vows  as  a  religious,  some- 
thing that  would  have  been  unheard  of 
30  years  earlier,  at  my  first  profession. 

In  addition  to  inviting  women  into  a 
ministry  associated  with  the  altar,  the 
practice  of  having  laypersons  serve  as 
ministers  has  allowed  us  to  manifest  the 
diversity  of  bodies  that  make  up  the  cor- 
porate body  of  Christ.  The  parish  in 
which  I  now  regularly  worship  is  made 
up  of  people  from  a  great  variety  of 
countries  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
Each  Sunday,  some  of  this  diversity  is 
evident  in  those  lay  persons  who  serve 
the  assembly  as  ministers  of 
Communion.  It  is  an  impressive  illustra- 
tion of  the  diversity,  the  catholicity,  that 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Within  the  Body  of  Christ 

Ritual  action  often  provides  a  context 
for  the  negotiation  of  relationships 
within  a  social  body,  and  liturgy  is  no 
exception.  In  the  years  since  Vatican 
II,  liturgy  has  provided  a  significant 
arena  for  the  church's  negotiation  of 
its  renewed  self-understanding  as  a 
corporate  body  enlivened  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  Is  it  "ordinary"  or  "extraor- 
dinary" for  baptized  members  of  this 
body  to  serve  as  ministers  of 
Communion?  On  the  one  hand,  the 
ritual  norms  have  consistently  identi- 
fied the  role  of  lay  ministers  of 
Communion  as  extraordinary,  and  the 
recent  restrictions  placed  on  their 
activities  at  the  altar  reinforce  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  ministry  of  the 
ordained  and  that  of  the  laity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ritual  practice  of  the 
church  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  30  years  suggests  that  the  service 
of  lay  ministers  is  quite  ordinary.  At 
issue,  and  subject  to  further  negotia- 
tion, of  course,  is  the  role  of  the  bap- 
tized within  the  corporate  body  of 
Christ.  0 
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James  Martin,  S.J.,  gathers  today's  top  Catholic 
writers  for  a  contemporary  look  at  traditional 
devotions.  Now  this  meaningful  collection  is 
available  in  Awake  My  Soul. 

Nineteen  fascinating  essays  celebrate  the  history, 
personal  experience,  and  role  of  devotions  in 
the  lives  of  modern  seekers.  Awake  My  Soul 
explores  devotions  such  as  novenas,  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  the  rosary,  First  Fridays,  adoration 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  and  more.  Contributors  include  Emilie 
Griffin;  Lawrence  Cunningham;  Joan  Chittister, 
O.S.B.;  Daniel  Harrington,  S.J.;  Sally  Cunneen; 
and  Ron  Hansen. 

"  A  thrilling  guide  to  the  hidden  treasures  of 
Catholicism.  The  writers  gathered  here  put  us 
in  touch  with  wisdom  so  old  it  looks  like  new." 
Robert  Ellsberg,  author,  The  Saints' Guide 
to  Happiness 

"  ...helpful  and  enHghtening.'' 
Publishers  Weekly 
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The  Abuse  of  Power  in  the  Papacy 
of  John  Paul  II 

By  Jason  Berry  and  Gerald  Renner 

Free  Press.  353p  $26 
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Our  Fathers 

The  Secret  Life  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  an  Age  of  Scandal 

By  David  France 

Broadway  Books.  656p  $26.95 
ISBN 0161914309 

You'll  need  an  iron  stomach  and  a  leather 
bottom  to  get  through  these  two  inves- 
tigative reports,  but  if  you  want  to  know 
about  sexual  abuse  in  the  church,  they  are 
indispensable.  You  will  also  have  to  put 
up  with  cute  titles  and  chapter  heads,  as 
well  as  an  occasionally  questionable  judg- 
ment. On  the  whole,  however,  both 
books  have  ample  annotation  to  help  the 
faltering,  incredulous  or  weeping  reader. 
Given  the  fact  that  the  principal  players 
are  sometimes  the  same,  it  is  surprising 
there  is  not  more  overlap  between  the 
two — one  specific  example  of  overlap 
being  the  story  about  Cardinal  Bernard 
Law  telling  the  abuse  victim  Tom 
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Blanchette,  "I  bind  you  by  the  power  of 
the  confessional  never  to  speak  of  this 
again."  But  the  books  take  different 
approaches. 

Jason  Berry,  the  freelance  journalist 
who  broke  the  first  stories  of  sexual  abuse 
in  southwest  Louisiana  20  years  ago — it 
now  seems  like  centuries — has  teamed  up 
with  Gerald  Renner,  a  reporter  for  The 
Hartford  Courant,  to  describe  present- 
day  stonewalling  in  the  upper  echelons  of 
the  church.  Set  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  the  Vatican,  the  scope  of 
Vows  of  Silence  is  international,  its  layout  a 
shifting  mise-en-scene. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  stories 
about  how  church  secrecy  continues  to 
abuse  people:  First,  how  Father  Tom 
Doyle,  Dominican  canonist,  was  side- 
lined for  trying  to  get  the  U.S.  bishops  to 
come  clean  about  abuse.  This  was  when 
he  worked  at  the  papal  nunciature  in 
Washington.  After  they  got  rid  of  him 
(or  "shit-canned"  him,  as  he  puts  it),  he 
found  ways  to  make  his  views  known. 
Second,  how  Father  Marcial  Maciel 
Degollado,  founder  of  the  Legionaries  of 
Christ,  has  evaded  multiple  allegations  of 
sexual  abuse  because  of  "Rome's 
stonewalling."  Third,  how  "religious 
duress" — a  term  from  Tom  Doyle  denot- 
ing the  special  mixture  of  doctrinal 
respect  and  canonical  exemption  that 
shields  the  Catholic  hierarchy — still  pro- 
motes secrecy  and  hides  abuse  at  the 
highest  levels  of  the  church  even  now 
after  all  that  has  happened. 

Much  of  the  investigative  energy  of 
Vows  of  Silence,  and  the  collaborative  link 
between  Berry  and  Renner,  focuses  on 
Father  Maciel.  By  now  nine  men,  all  for- 
mer legionaries,  have  accused  him  of  sex- 
ual abuse.  With  specific  and  graphic  alle- 

The  Reviewers 

Thomas  H.  Stahel,  S.J.,  former  executive 
editor  of  America,  is  now  pastor  of  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus  and  immaculate  Conception 
parishes  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  the  author  of 
With  Christ  in  Prison,  is  an  associate  editor 
of  America. 

Ron  Hansen's  novels  include  Mariette  in 
Ecstasy,  Atticus,  Hitler's  Niece  and  Isn't  It 
Romantic?  He  teaches  literature  and  creative 
writing  at  Santa  Ciara  University. 
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gations  out  in  the  open,  there  still  is  no 
way  to  bring  Father  Maciel  to  book,  the 
authors  charge,  because  Rome  refuses  to 
take  any  action.  One  Roman  functionary, 
when  pressed,  said  "Porque  ahora?" 
"Why  now?"  as  if  to  say,  Father  Maciel 
has  done  such  good,  why  bring  up  this 
dirty  stuff?  In  the  U.S.  context,  it  would 
be  like  saying:  Why  make  an  issue  of 
Bruce  Ritter,  seeing  all  the  good  that 
came  from  Covenant  House?  If  Father 
Maciel  were  a  priest  in  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  U.S.  bishops'  proto- 
cols, he  would  now  be  on  administrative 
leave  at  least.  But  he  is  not  in  the  United 
States,  and  Italian  rules  ot  legal  discovery 
are  different. 

It  is  Berry's  and  Renner's  view  that 
the  power  play  used  in  sexual  abuse  is 
mirrored  in  the  power  plays  used  by  the 
hierarchy  to  shut  people  up  about  it,  as 
when  Cardinal  Law  swore  an  abuse  vic- 
tim to  confessional  secrecy.  But  there  was 
also  a  pervasive  Catholic  reluctance  to. 
talk  about  sex,  which  silenced  people  at 
many  levels  and  worked  to  the  church's 
detriment.  The  authors  seem  to  concede 
this  more  benign  judgment  at  the  end  of 
the  book.  For  though  their  culminating 
charge  is  that  John  Paul  II,  whatever  his 
other  virtues,  must  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  the  human  suffering  "wrought  by 
internal  corruption  on  his  watch,"  one 
sentence  later  they  speak  of  this  corrupt 
blindness  as  "tragic  naivete." 

In  Our  Fathers  David  France,  a 
Newsweek  editor,  keeps  his  gaze  steadily 
on  this  human  suffering  as  the  crisis 
mounted  in  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  Boston,  where  the  trove  of 
church  files  was  pried  open  thanks  to 
The  Boston  Globe  and  court  orders.  The 
focus  of  this  book  is  more  strictly 
American,  its  method  chronological. 

Starting  in  "Late  Summer  1953"  and 
ending  "March  22,  2003,"  the  book  is 
laid  out  in  bite-sized  episodes  that  inter- 
mingle dismaying  narratives  of  abuse 
with  concomitant  developments  in 
church  and  world,  a  backdrop  against 
which  the  sad  revelations  unfold.  This 
comprehensive  dating  proves  an  inge- 
nious device,  and  it  took  a  lot  of  work.  In 
his  acknowledgments  the  author  modest- 
ly says,  "How  a  book  was  ever  written 
before  Google,  I  don't  know."  The  end- 
notes too  are  laid  out  according  to  this 
calendar,  with  each  successive  batch  of 
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documentation  for  an  episode  labeled 
according  to  its  corresponding  date. 
Occasionally  the  author  seems  to  leap  to 
a  Keatsian  wild  surmise,  but  on  the  whole 
he  relies  on  documentation. 

In  fact,  the  apparatus  the  reader  can 
lean  on  during  this  death  march  is  one  of 
the  book's  most  distinctive  features:  not 
only  the  basic  chronology  with  corre- 
sponding endnotes,  but  index,  bibliogra- 
phy and  a  six-page  "Cast  of  Characters" 
divided  into  categories  to  help  the  reader 
keep  track  of  victims,  lawyers,  prelates, 
assorted  priests  and  nuns  and,  of  course, 
abusers.  Perhaps  the  dramatis  personae 
persuaded  Showtime  to  turn  the  book 
into  a  movie.  There  is  plenty  of  lurid 
material  here  for  Showtime  viewers — 
everything  from  the  fact  that  Joseph 
Birmingham  molested  128  boys  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  to  John  J.  Geoghan's 
abuse  of  86  boys  all  over  Boston,  to  the 
suicides  of  Father  Rooney  in  Ohio  and 
Father  Bietighofer  in  Maryland  and  the 
murder  of  Father  Geoghan  in  a 
Massachusetts  prison.  Showtime  says  the 
movie  will  not  be  exploitative.  Uh-huh. 

The  book  is  better  than  any  movie 
will  be.  It  has  fascinating  if  incidental  his- 
torical narrative  besides  stories  of  abuse 
and  coverup.  For  instance,  how  Barbara 
Blaine  founded  SNAP  ("Survivors 
Network  of  Those  Abused  by  Priests"). 
How  The  Boston  Globe  changed  from 
being  protective  of  the  church  to  being 
adversarial.  How  Dominic  Spagniola  got 
his  priesthood,  lost  it,  got  it  back,  then 
lost  it  again. 

There  is  dialectic  that  takes  your 
breath  away  but  will  probably  not  make  it 
into  the  movie:  Why  in  all  the  pages  of 
church  files  on  Father  Geoghan  was 
there  never  any  concern  expressed  for  his 
victims?  On  page  537  Mary  Ann 
Glendon  criticizes  the  press  for  purvey- 
ing old  news  and  for  singling  out  the 
Catholic  Church.  "Awarding  a  Pulitzer 
to  The  Boston  Globe,"  she  says,  "would 
be  like  giving  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  to 
Osama  bin  Laden."  On  the  other  hand, 
page  550  quotes  Judge  Constance 
Sweeney:  "Records  obtained  through 
discovery  reveal  that  some  offending 
priests  may  well  have  been  assigned  to 
parishes,  youth  groups  and  the  like,  even 
though  the  cardinal  or  other  archdioce- 
san  personnel  knew  that  the  priests  in 
question  were  at  the  least  suspected  of 
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engaging  in  continuing  sexual  encounters 
with  children." 

Will  the  U.S.  bishops  ever  get  to  the 
point,  asks  survivor  David  Clohessy,  of 
being  grateful  to  survivors  for  having 
courage  to  come  forth  and  make 
demands?  Good  question,  and  not  just 
for  the  bishops.  Thomas  H.  Stahel 
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El  Salvador's  civil  war  took  175,000  lives, 
and  during  the  dozen  years  of  its  duration 
human  rights  abuses  ran  rampant.  Those 
who  denounced  the  abuses — like 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  the  six  Jesuits 
at  the  University  of  El  Salvador  and  other 
activists — were  targeted  for  assassination. 
So,  too,  were  the  four  missionary  women 
murdered  on  Dec.  2,  1980.  Now,  just  over 
a  decade  after  the  war  ended  with  the 
peace  agreement  signed  in  Mexico  in 
1992,  Elisabeth  Jean  Wood  has  written  a 
timely  account  of  the  war  as  seen  through 
the  lens  of  its  effects  on  four  "case-study 
areas." 

Ms.  Wood,  an  associate  professor  of 
politics  at  New  York  University  and  a  vis- 
iting research  professor  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Institute,  is  a  scholar  whose  scholarship 
shows  on  every  page — a  circumstance  that 
makes  the  reader's  journey  through  the 
book  one  that  requires  perseverance, 
because  this  is  not  an  easy  read.  But  the 
perseverance  is  worthwhile,  because  she 
manages  to  bring  the  war  before  the  read- 
er's eyes,  primarily  through  the  words  of 
the  many  men  and  women  she  inter- 
viewed over  a  period  of  almost  10  years, 
from  1987  to  1996. 

Most  of  those  interviewed  (approxi- 
mately 200,  with  a  number  of  them  inter- 
viewed several  times)  were  campesinos, 
poor  farmers  who  scratched  out  a  bare  liv- 
ing from  the  land — small  plots  of  their 


own  small  parcels,  or  the  large  holdings  of 
landowners  for  whom  they  worked.  But 
she  also  spoke  with  military  personnel  and 
wealthy  Salvadorans,  and  this  broad 
approach  lends  the  book  a  balanced  per- 
spective. The  very  fact  that  so  many  people 
were  willing  to  speak  with  her  testifies  to 
the  level  of  trust  she  achieved  with  them. 
Indeed,  her  inquiries,  she  tells  us,  "met 
with  the  enthusiastic  collaboration  of  many 
residents  of  contested  zones.. .irrespective 
of  class,  occupation  or  political  affiliation." 
Wood  is  physically  courageous:  her  travels 
often  took  her  into  dangerous  areas,  and 
she  realizes  her  good  fortune  in  observing 
that  she  "was  never  caught  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time."  Such  luck,  she 
adds  in  something  of  an  understatement, 
"is  a  not-to-be-unappreciated  aspect  of 
fieldwork  in  settings  of  political  violence." 

Early  on,  Wood  explains  the  causes  of 
the  war  in  terms  of  what  she  calls  patterns 
of  economic,  political  and  social  exclusion. 
The  latter  phrase  refers  to  the  campesinos 
who,  prior  to  the  war,  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  oligarchy — rich  landowners  who  need- 
ed them  to  work  on  their  coffee  and  cotton 
plantations,  but  who  exploited  them  by 
paying  the  kinds  of  substandard  wages  that 
led  people  like  Archbishop  Romero  to 
speak  out  against  this  and  other  injustices. 
The  military  establishment  protected  the 
rich  landowners,  with  soldiers  frequently 
billeted  on  their  estates  to  provide  armed 
security.  The  alliance  of  these  two  power- 
ful groups  created  a  deadly  combination 
that  all  but  smothered  whatever  aspirations 
the  campesinos  might  have  had  in  regard  to 
adequate  food,  shelter,  medical  care  and 
education  for  their  children. 

Maps  are  an  important  aspect  of  the 
book,  not  least  because  most  represent  the 
laborious  work  of  campesinos  themselves. 
The  fact  that  they  willingly  entered  into 
this  unaccustomed  task  is  yet  another  indi- 
cation of  the  degree  of  trust  Dr.  Wood 
established  with  them.  In  commenting  on 
their  efforts,  she  says:  "It  was  evident  that 
the  insurgent  campesinos  who  participated 
in  the  [map-making]  workshops  took  plea- 
sure and  pride  in  the  task,  which  was  seen 
as  an  invitation  to  document  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  cooperatives" — achieve- 
ments, that  is,  in  the  form  of  land  claimed 
by  the  insurgents.  Photographs,  too,  are 
sprinkled  throughout  the  book,  and  like 
the  maps,  they  lend  a  sense  of  concrete 
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immediacy  to  the  overall  account  of  the 
war's  impact.  One  photograph,  for  exam- 
ple, a  night  scene,  shows  an  elderly  woman 
delivering  tortillas  at  an  insurgent  camp- 
site. The  caption  notes  that  supplies  pro- 
vided by  local  people  were  frequently 
delivered  after  dark  to  lessen  the  risk  of  dis- 
cover}7 by  government  forces. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  better-off  suf- 
fered least  from  die  war.  The  inhabitants 
of  one  town  included  the  owners  of  two 
straw-hat  factories.  Although  they  lost 
their  factories,  they  were  able  to  re-estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  nation's  capital.  And 
the  very  rich  not  only  emerged  virtually 
unscathed,  but  in  some  cases  prospered  in 
the  war's  aftermath.  Ms.  Wood  says  of  one 
rich  family:  "At  war's  end,  the  Llach  fami- 
ly, whose  heiresses  included  President 
Alfredo  Christiani's  wife,  appeared  to  be 
expanding  their  holdings... with  the  pur- 
chase of  an  additional  estate  in  1992." 

As  for  the  campesinos,  though  still  poor, 
they  had  achieved  significant  gains.  The 
prewar  domination  by  the  rich  and  their 
military  allies  was  largely  gone,  and 
campesinos  could  claim,  as  Ms.  Wood  puts 
itr  "an  unprecedented  degree  of  represen- 
tation" in  organizations  and  cooperatives 
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and  political  parties,  hi  the  case-study 
areas,  agrarian  reform  in  1980  led  to  a 
transfer  of  farmland,  though  considerably 
less  than  what  the  insurgents  had  hoped 
for.  High  levels  of  postwar  crime  rates 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  day-to-day  life, 
as  did  the  two  earthquakes  that  wracked 
parts  of  the  country  in  2001 .  But  the  peace 
process  itself  at  least  resulted  in  "a  signifi- 
cant democratization  of  political  power." 
The  cost,  however — 175,000  lives — was 
heavy  indeed.         George  M.  Anderson 
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convinces  him  that  14-year-old 
Francesca  Dunn  is  the  Virgin,  pregnant 
with  the  Savior.  Certain  he's  been  elect- 
ed to  serve  and  protect  her,  Chester  finds 
the  girl  at  a  Colorado  cafe,  where  she 
hands  out  free  food  on  weekends,  and 
falls  to  his  knees  in  adoration. 
Witnessing  that,  another  homeless  man 
feels  his  sudden  heart  pain  subside  when 
the  girl's  hair  braid  brushes  his  chest. 
Soon  more  medical  miracles  are  being 
attributed  to  her,  she  begins  to  exhibit  all 
the  signs  of  virginal  pregnancy,  and  a 
cult  of  zealots  forms  around  Francesca 
Dunn,  a  child  of  divorce  who  may  be 
soliciting  these  attentions  to  make  up  for 
those  she  lacks  from  a  father  who  is  in 
Rome  with  his  new  girlfriend. 

Watching  the  devotees  of  Francesca 
in  fear  and  confusion  is  the  girl's  moth- 
er, Anne,  a  paleobotanist  whose  only 
God  is  natural  selection,  and  Francesca's 
friend,  Sid,  a  classmate  in  their  school 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children  who 
finds  she  can  sell  nail  parings  and  snap- 
shots of  the  celebrated  Virgin  for  a  good 
deal  of  cash.  Making  matters  worse  is 
Anne's  sister,  Rae,  a  crazed  spiritual 
seeker  who  has  just  returned  from  an 
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ashram  with  her  son  Jonah,  whose  fatal 
illness  his  cousin  will  be  asked  to  heal. 
Conveniently  a  genius,  the  five-year-old 
Jonah  explains  Francesca's  condition  to 
Sid  by  saying,  "It's  called  parthenogene- 
sis. This  zoologist  in  Scotland  was  talk- 
ing about  it.  He  said  ewes  get  babies 
without  having  a  dad.  That's  what  he 
said,  'without  benefit  of  the  male.'" 

The  gun-toting  Christian  funda- 
mentalists who  have  become  so  popular 
as  plot  devices  inevitably  show  up  here, 
and  a  con-man  minister  warns  Chester, 
"Son,  have  you  heard  about  the 
Antichrist?  Many  have  seen  the  signs. 
He  is  the  devil,  and  he  is  coming  just  as 
Christ  is  coming.  I  ask  you,  which  one  is 
in  the  belly  of  that  girl?" 

Enlisted  by  the  local  Catholic  bishop 
to  check  into  such  matters  is  a  handsome 
Canadian  Jesuit  for  whom  Anne  lusts  in 
a  vague  way  and  whose  theological  con- 
tribution to  the  narrative  is  nil. 
Francesca  Dunn  "was  raised  without 
religion,"  and  that  is  the  chief  failing  of 
this  first  novel  as  well.  At  a  Christmas 
Eve  dinner  Anne  reports,  "We  ate,  we 
drank,  and  no  one  mentioned  that  we 
were  celebrating  the  eve  of  the  birth  of 
the  last  Messiah."  This  is  hardly  a  sur- 
prise, since  none  of  the  characters  ever 
seems  inspired  to  discuss  Mary  of 
Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  soteriology,  signs 
and  wonders  or  any  of  the  biblical  and 
end-time  questions  such  otherworldly 
happenings  would  seem  to  provoke. 

Janis  Hallowell  does  write  gracefully, 
and  she's  particularly  adept  at  portraying 
the  secret,  tormented  life  of  teen  girls. 
But  without  a  core  of  faith  to  heighten  its 
mystery,  her  novel  too  often  inhabits  the 
outlandish  world  of  supermarket 
tabloids.  Ron  Hansen 
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atholic  dioceses  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies  work  hard  to  meet 
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DIOCESE  OF  BROWNSVILLE,  TX— There  is  one  active  priest  per  8,573  Catholics  in  the  Diocese 
of  Brownsville,  Texas. 
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EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more 
information,  visit  America's  home  page: 
www.americamagazine.org. 

Conference 

AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  CORRECTIONAL  CHAP- 
LAINS SUMMER  CONFERENCE.  July  28-31,  2004, 
St.  Xavier  University,  Chicago.  This  year's  theme 
is  "The  Role  ot  Correctional  Ministers — 
Advocates  for  Justice."  Join  us  to  welcome  our 
speakers.    Baroness    Vivian    Stern,  United 


Kingdom,  International  Advocate  for  Prisoners' 
Rights;  Prisoners  of  Conscience,  a  panel  of  men 
and  women  relaying  their  experiences  in  prisons 
and  the  advocacy  needs  of  inmates;  Robert 
Dougherty,  Chief  Executive,  St.  Leonard's 
Ministry.  Cost  (including  room  and  board):  $260 
for  members,  $300  for  non-members.  For  regis- 
tration information,  call  Rev.  Tom  Houle,  (212) 
564-9070,  ext.  241,  or  houlecap@aol.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry. 
For  more  information  write  or  call:  Oblate  School 


Director  of  Religious  Life 
-  College  Chaplain 

Lafayette  College  is  conducting  a  search  for  a  Director  of 
Religious  Life  -  College  Chaplain.  Lafayette  is  an  independent, 
highly  selective,  coeducational  institution  of  approximately 
2,200  students.  The  College's  curriculum  is  distinguished 
by  the  rare  combination,  on  an  undergraduate  campus,  of 
degree  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  engineering. 

The  Director  of  Religious  Life  -  College  Chaplain  is  a  highly 
visible  member  of  the  Lafayette  College  community.  The 
Director  provides  theological  and  ethical  leadership  on 
campus  and  has  responsibility  for  promoting  a  compre- 
hensive educational  program  that  includes:  religious 
activities,  spiritual  exploration,  community  examination  of 
contemporary  social  issues,  and  activities  focused  on  reli- 
gious and  cultural  differences  on  campus  and  worldwide. 

The  Director  works  cooperatively  with  and  coordinates 
the  efforts  of  the  College's  various  religious  chaplains  and 
advisors.  The  work  of  the  chaplains  is  unified  and  comple- 
mentary, with  each  chaplain  serving  his  or  her  own  faith  community  but  also  sharing  in  a  common 
ministry  of  interfaith  dialogue  and  moral  and  spiritual  discussion.  The  Director  also  works  with 
the  College's  Community  Outreach  Program,  encouraging  students  to  volunteer  their  time  to 
worthwhile  community  projects.  The  Director  of  Religious  Life  supervises  staff,  manages  budgets, 
and  provides  leadership  for  a  comprehensive  religious  life  program.  The  Director  of  Religious  Life  - 
College  Chaplain  reports  within  the  Division  of  Student  Life. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  an  ordained  religious  professional  or  one  who  holds  equivalent  pro- 
fessional standing  within  any  faith  community.  He  or  she  should  possess  excellent  oral  and  writ- 
ten communications  skills,  the  ability  to  manage  personnel  and  budgets,  demonstrated  leadership 
capabilities,  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  multiple  religious  tra- 
ditions that  are  important  to  working  on  a  college  campus.  Experience  working  in  a  higher  edu- 
cation environment  is  desirable. 

Candidates  should  forward  a  letter  of  application,  resume,  and  the  names  and  con- 
tact information  for  three  references  to:  James  F.  Krivoski.Vice  President  for  Student 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  Students,  107  Markle  Hall,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  PA  18042- 
1 768.  E-mail:  hr@lafayette.edu.  URL:  http://ww2.lafayette.edu/~rellife/search/  A  review 
of  applications  will  begin  during  mid-April  and  applications  will  be  accepted  until  the  position  is 
filled.  Lafayette  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apoiy. 
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of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366;  Web  site:  www.ost. 
edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.0rg/Amazonmusic.cfin#composers. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  IRELAND,  CELTIC  SPIRITUALITY. 

Thomas  E.  Clark,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre, 
R.J.M.,  Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Aug.  18-29,  2004: 
$2,295.  For  flyer  and  registration:  Bethany 
Retreat  House,  202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930;  Ph:  (845)  928- 
2213;  E-mail:  bethanyretreat@ft-ontieniet.net. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTER  CHAPLAIN.  Sheil  Catholic 
Campus  Ministry  Center  at  Northwestern 
University  is  launching  a  new  position  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  the  professional  schools  at 
the  University's  Chicago  campus.  This  is  a  new 
initiative  to  provide  quality  pastoral  care  and  a 
professional,  ethical,  Catholic-based  framework  in 
the  areas  of  law,  medicine,  journalism,  business 
and  other  health  sciences  through  educational  and 
formational  programming.  This  person  will  help 
students  anchor  their  Catholic  identity  as  well  as 
represent  the  principles  of  Catholic  thought  in  a 
variety  of  situations.  This  position  offers  the  chal- 
lenge of  developing  a  new  program  and  building 
relationships  with  faculty,  students  and  staff  in 
multiple  professional  schools  at  a  highly  selective 
private  university.  He/she  will  seek  opportunities 
to  become  part  of  the  formation  and  education  of 
these  professionals,  be  able  to  facilitate  multi- 
faceted  discussions  in  the  areas  of  ethics  and 
Catholic  thought,  and  maintain  a  pastoral  pres- 
ence to  the  schools.  The  campus  minister  will  also 
build  relationships  tor  the  purposes  ol  financial 
development  while  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  overall  program  of  the  Sheil  Catholic  Center 
at  the  Evanston  campus.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  experience  in  pastoral  ministry  and  mas- 
ter's-level  training  in  theology,  ethics  or  related 
field.  The  candidate  will  be  a  practicing  Catholic 
and  be  able  to  work  with  independence  and  flexi- 
bility. Priests,  religious  and  lay  people  are  encour-  • 
aged  to  apply.  This  is  a  12-month  position.  Salary 
is  commensurate  with  education  and  experience. 
Full  benefits  provided  by  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  Please  submit  cover  letter  and  vita  to: 
Rev.  Ken  Simpson,  Chaplain  and  Director,  Sheil 
Catholic  Center,  2110  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston, 
IL  60201.  Start  date:  July  31,  2004.  Position  is 
open  until  filled.  E-mail:  sheil@northwestern.edu; 
Web  site:  www.sheil.nprthwestern.edu. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  LITURGIST.  In  collaboration 
with  the  other  campus  ministers,  the  University 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 


Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  cait  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 


Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  pag 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions. 


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Exce 


Classifieds 


Books 

EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  he.  For  more 
information,  visit  America's  home  page: 
www.americamagazine.org. 

Conference 

AMERICAN  CATHOLIC  CORRECTIONAL  CHAP- 
LAINS SUMMER  CONFERENCE.  July  28-31,  2004, 
St.  Xavier  University,  Chicago.  This  year's  theme 
is  "The  Role  or  Correctional  Ministers — 
Advocates  for  Justice."  Join  us  to  welcome  our 
speakers,    Baroness    Vivian    Stern,  United 
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Director  of  Religious  Li 
-  College  Chaplain 

Lafayette  College  is  conducting  a  search  for  a  Direc 
Religious  Life  -  College  Chaplain.  Lafayette  is  an  independe 
highly  selective,  coeducational  institution  of  approximate!) 
2,200  students.  The  College's  curriculum  is  distinguished 
by  the  rare  combination,  on  an  undergraduate  campus,  of 
degree  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  and  in  engineering. 

The  Director  of  Religious  Life  -  College  Chaplain  is  a  highly  ^ 

visible  member  of  the  Lafayette  College  community.  The  ; 
Director  provides  theological  and  ethical  leadership  on 

campus  and  has  responsibility  for  promoting  a  compre-  ~ 

hensive  educational  program  that  includes:    religious  - 

activities,  spiritual  exploration,  community  examination  of  Z 

contemporary  social  issues,  and  activities  focused  on  reli-  ^_ 

gious  and  cultural  differences  on  campus  and  worldwide.  - 

The  Director  works  cooperatively  with  and  coordinate:  — 

the  efforts  of  the  College's  various  religious  chaplains  ar  - 

advisors.  The  work  of  the  chaplains  is  unified  and  comp  — 

mentary,  with  each  chaplain  serving  his  or  her  own  faith  c  ~ 

ministry  of  interfaith  dialogue  and  moral  and  spiritual  dis  z_ 

the  College's  Community  Outreach  Program,  encouragii  ^ 

worthwhile  community  projects.  The  Director  of  Religioi  ~ 

and  provides  leadership  for  a  comprehensive  religious  life  - 

College  Chaplain  reports  within  the  Division  of  Student  Li'  — 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  an  ordained  religious  profess  — 
fessional  standing  within  any  faith  community.  He  or  she 
ten  communications  skills,  the  ability  to  manage  person™ 
capabilities,  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  knowledge  of 
ditions  that  are  important  to  working  on  a  college  campi 
cation  environment  is  desirable. 

Candidates  should  forward  a  letter  of  application 
tact  information  for  three  references  to:  James  F.  I 
Affairs  and  Dean  of  Students,  107  Markle  Hall,  La 
1 768.  E-mail:  hr@lafayette.edu.  URL:  http://ww2.la 

of  applications  will  begin  during  mid-April  and  application  rrm  uc  <n.i.cpicu  umn  mc  ^jmun  ia 
filled.  Lafayette  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 

to  aptly. 

LAFAYETTE 

A  NATIONAL  REPUTATION  FOR  ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE 
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is  commensurate  witn  education  ana  experience. 
Full  benefits  provided  by  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago.  Please  submit  cover  letter  and  vita  to: 
Rev.  Ken  Simpson,  Chaplain  and  Director,  Sheil 
Catholic  Center,  2110  Sheridan  Road,  Evanston, 
IL  60201.  Start  date:  July  31,  2004.  Position  is 
open  until  filled.  E-mail:  sheil@northwestem.edu; 
Web  site:  www.sheil.nQrthwestern.edu. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  LITURGIST.  In  collaboration 
with  the  other  campus  ministers,  the  University 
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More  than  90  Years  of  Journalist 


Join  us  for  an 
experience  that 
just  might  change 
your  faith,  your  life 
. . . and  maybe 
even  the  world! 

7-14  day  immersion  experiences 
for  laity  in  the  developing  world  - 

group  trips  currently  scheduled  for 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the 

Dominican  Republic,  Kenya  £t  India 

Ignatian  International 
Immersion  Experience 

A  Spiritual  Formation  6t  International  Travel 
Ministry  of  the  Maryland  Province  of  Jesuits 

(717)  642-1262  or  <jansd@iiie.info> 
Web  Site:  www.iiie.info 


Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 


Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280- 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 


Liturgist  provides  leadership  in  the  religious 
dimension  of  die  university  mission:  critical  exam- 
ination and  dialogue  about  religious  questions,  the 
acknowledgement  and  respect  of  religious  differ- 
ences, the  service  of  faith  and  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, and  engagement  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
contemporary  church.  The  University  Liturgist  is 
particularly  responsible  for  fostering  an  active 
worshipping  community  at  the  university  through 
the  preparation  of  Sunday  Eucharist,  daily  litur- 
gies, major  liturgical  celebrations  on  campus  and 
other  appropriate  fonns  of  Catholic,  ecumenical 
and  interfaith  worship.  Basic  to  this  work  is  the 
preparation  and  continuing  formation  of  students 
for  service  in  the  various  liturgical  ministries  both 
here  at  J.C.U.  and  as  active  members  of  the 
church  after  graduation.  Additionally,  the 
University  Liturgist  has  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  university  chapels  and  the 
coordination  of  all  campus  weddings. 
Qualifications:  master's  degree  in  liturgical  studies 
or  pastoral  liturgy;  experience  in  the  direction  of 
pastoral  liturgy  at  both  the  university/college  and 
parish  level;  expertise  in  Catholic  liturgy;  ability  to 
respect  and  communicate  with  people  of  diverse 
theological  perspectives,  liturgical  styles  and 
musical  tastes;  active  faith,  prayer  and  worship  life; 
familiarity  with  the  following  computer  programs: 
Word,  Publisher,  PowerPoint,  Excel  and 
Outlook;  knowledge  of  Ignatian  spirituality  and 
Jesuit  mission.  Interested  applicants  should  send 
letter  of  application,  resume  and  three  names  of 
reference  to:  The  Office  of  Human  Resources, 
Campus  Ministry  Liturgist  Position,  John  Carroll 
University,  20700  North  Park  Blvd.,  University 
Heights,  OH  44118.  For  more  infonuation  on 
the  university,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.jcu.edu. 
J.C.U.  will  not  discriminate  against  any  employee 
or  applicant  for  employment  based  on  race,  age, 
sex,  religion,  ethnic  or  national  origin,  disability; 
Vietnam  veteran  or  special  disabled  veteran  status. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  CATECHUMENATE 

for  dynamic  college-town  parish  (5  years  old) 
church  with  excellent  worship  space  and  adult 
immersion  font.  Successful  candidate  will  have 
B.A.  or  M.A.,  with  liturgical  course  work,  and  be 
able  to  help  develop  full  potential  of  stewardship 
in  the  community.  Secretarial  support  provided 
and  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Contact: 
Liturgy  Search  Committee,  St.  Thomas  More 
Church,  940  Carmichael  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27514,  by  May  7  for  position  available  June  1, 
2004.  E-mail:  BWeickert@st-thomasmore.org; 
Web  site:  www.st-thomasmore.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Lloly  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  a  very  active,  ethnically  and  eco- 
nomically diverse  8,000-member  parish  in  subur- 
ban Dallas,  Tex.,  is  looking  for  a  Director  of 
Youth  Ministry.  Our  nationally  recognized  cate- 
chetical program  follows  a  comprehensive  model 
of  faith  formation,  including  elements  of  evange- 
lization, catechesis,  liturgy,  outreach  and  fellow- 
ship. Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree. 
A  B.A.  in  theology  and/or  certification  in  youth 
ministry  preferred.  Applicant  will  be  part  of  a 
large  lay  parish  team,  working  collaboratively  with 


the  pastor  and  lay  leaders.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Resumes  should  be  sent  to  Frank 
Cedeno,  Holy  Spirit  Catholic  Church,  1111  W. 
Danieldale  Rd.,  Duncanville,  TX  75137. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  May  1,  2004. 
DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Saint  Joseph 
Catholic  Church  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  is  looking 
for  a  Director  of  Youth  Ministry.  Applicants  must 
possess  a  bachelor's  degree.  A  B.A.  in  theology 
and/or  certification  in  youth  ministry  is  preferred. 
Applicant  will  be  part  of  a  parish  team,  working 
collaboratively  with  clergy  and  lay  leaders. 
Resumes  and  salary  requirements  should  be  sent 
to:  D.  Wagenhoffer,  Saint  Joseph  Parish,  8 
Robinson  Avenue,  Danbury,  CT  06810. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  July  1,  2004. 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Xavier  Center,  a  retreat 
and  conference  center  located  at  Convent 
Station,  N.J.  The  Director  works  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  congregational  leadership  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth  to  foster  the 
ministry.  The  director's  primary  responsibility  is 
to  provide  leadership  for  long-range  planning, 
the  development  of  full-scale  programming, 
financial  stewardship  and  management  of  opera- 
tions. Qualifications:  religious  or  lay  Catholic,  a 
minimum  of  five  years'  administrative  experi- 
ence, a  master's  degree  or  equivalent,  organiza- 
tional and  collaborative  skills  and  enthusiasm  for 
building  the  mission  of  hospitality.  Please  refer 
to  the  Web  site  www.xaviercenter.org  for  a 
description  and  slide  show  of  the  center,  its  mis- 
sion and  staff.  Send  letter  of  application  dis- 
cussing qualifications  and  interest,  resume  and 
names  of  three  references  to:  Sister  Janet 
Lehmann,  P.O.  Box  476,  Convent  Station,  NJ 
07961;  e-mail:  jlehmann@scnj.org. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with  farm- 
ers, students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families;  www.palsol- 
idarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmate?  Visit 
Catholic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 

TIMELY  GENERAL  INTERCESSIONS  for  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  delivered  weekly  by  e-mail.  Free 
trial:  www.fcaministry.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.am.erka- 
magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32;  6- 
11  times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of 
our  frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e- 
mail  to:  ads@amer~ica7nagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928) 
222-2101;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone. 
MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For  more  informa- 
tion call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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Letters 


Peer  Review 

Regarding  Bishop  Emil  C.  Week's  title 
query,  "What  Did  I  Miss?"  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  the  missing  category 
about  which  he  is  puzzled  is  the  use  of 
"peer  review"  (3/15).  If  seminarians  had 
been  polled  regularly,  perhaps  some 
weeks  before  the  seminary  authorities 
met  to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  candi- 
dates for  priesthood  at  the  end  of  each 
academic  year,  much  more  could  have 
been  learned  about  the  candidates  and 
their  ability  to  relate  effectively  and 
appropriately.  While  "peer  review" 
never  tells  the  whole  story,  it  does  add 
another  dimension.  Ordained  in  1965, 1 
too,  like  the  bishop,  wish  I  could  have 
been  more  effective,  but  there  was  no 
way  at  the  time  to  help. 

(Rev.)  Stephen  F.  Duffy 
Long  Branch,  N.J. 

Cost  Analysis 

The  article  "Facts,  Myths  and  Ques- 
tions" (3/22)  stated  that  the  research  by 
the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
reported  a  cost  of  $472  million  for  the 
sexual  abuse  scandal.  In  fact,  the  John 
Jay  research  actually  gave  a  cost  estimate 
of  $572  million.  Further,  the  article  said 
that  the  cost  may  eventually  reach  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  I  prepared  an  estimate  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  scandal,  using  data 
from  the  John  Jay  research  and  reports 
published  by  the  Associated  Press.  I 
assumed  that  data  describing  cost  of 
claims  for  non-respondent  dioceses  was 
the  same  as  costs  for  respondent  dioce- 
ses and  religious  communities.  If  this 
assumption  is  valid,  the  estimated  total 
cost  thus  far  is  $1,051  billion  in  actual 
and  anticipated  costs.  These  costs  repre- 
sent events  that  have  occurred  and,  as 
such,  would  be  recognized  in  financial 
statements.  I  think  that  the  phrase  "may 
eventually  reach"  in  the  article  should  be 
revised  to  read  "has  reached." 

Joseph  Claude  Harris 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Financial  Impact 

Thank  you  for  the  recent  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  report  by  John  l  ay  College 
(3/22). 

As  excellent  as  those  articles  were, 
like  much  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  secular  press,  they  failed  to  ana- 


lyze fully  the  financial  data  collected  by 
the  researchers  and  neglected  to  com- 
ment on  the  report's  shortcomings  in 
the  financial  area  or  on  the  financial 
impact  on  the  dioceses. 

The  John  Jay  Report  calculates  the 
total  cost  of  the  scandal  thus  far  as  $573 
million  ($237  million  has  not  been  cov- 
ered by  insurance).  By  its  own  admis- 
sion, the  report  seriously  understates  the 
extent  of  the  financial  impact  because  it 
fails  to  include  recent  expensive  settle- 
ments like  those  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston,  as  well  as  potential  future  settle- 
ments from  the  more  than  1 ,000  pend- 
ing legal  cases  for  which  cost  figures  are 
not  yet  available. 

But  there  are  other  causes  for  the 
underestimation  of  the  financial  impact. 
The  report  considers  only  the  abuse  of 
minors  under  age  18.  But  the  press  has 
reported  on  a  number  of  abuse  settle- 
ments involving  young  men  (frequently 
seminarians),  which  would  inflate  the 
cost  figures.  More  significantly,  fully  14 
percent  of  the  dioceses  and  religious 
orders  failed  to  report  any  financial  fig- 
ures at  all  for  the  John  Jay  Report.  In 
addition,  other  dioceses  reported  only 
partial  figures:  40  percent  failed  to  pro- 
vide data  on  the  cost  for  priest  treatment 
expenses,  38  percent  gave  no  data  on 
attorney's  fees,  and  20  percent  failed  to 
provide  complete  cost  figures  for  victim 
compensation.  It  is  likely  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  scandal  to  the  dioceses,  even 
after  insurance  payouts,  will  exceed  one 
billion  dollars. 

Unfortunately,  many  bishops  are 
stonewalling  on  the  financial  impact  of 
the  scandal.  In  an  attempt  to  deflect  crit- 
icism, a  number  have  issued  statements 
to  the  effect,  "Diocesan  payments  with 
respect  to  the  clergy  abuse  scandal  came 
from  investment  income,  not  parish- 
ioner contributions."  The  kindest  term 
for  this  rhetoric  is  ingenious.  Bishops 
understand  that  the  ultimate  source  of 
all  diocesan  investment  wealth  comes 
from  the  contributions  or  bequests  of 
previous  generations  of  Catholics.  Do 
the  bishops  honesdy  believe  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  those  parishioners  that 
their  contributions  and  bequests  (and 
the  investment  return  earned  on  them) 
be  used  for  clergy  abuse  costs,  typically 
with  no  transparency  or  accountability? 


Finally,  both  bishops  and  parish- 
ioners need  to  understand  that  the  real 
financial  cost  of  the  scandal  is  not  so 
much  in  the  funds  expended,  but  rather 
in  the  important  uses  to  which  these 
funds  could  have  been  employed,  but 
for  which  they  were  not  available.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  financial  costs  of  the 
scandal,  we  have  fewer  (and  more  poorly 
funded)  diocesan  programs,  including 
those  that  reach  out  to  the  most  needy. 
The  underfunded  deferred  maintenance 
in  our  parishes  is  a  ticking  financial  time 
bomb.  And  I  am  sure  there  is  no  need  to 
remind  anyone  of  the  scandalously  low 
salaries  paid  to  our  parochial  school 
teachers  and  other  dedicated  lay  person- 
nel. The  billion-dollar  payout  could  cer- 
tainly have  been  put  to  better  use! 

The  extent  of  the  abuse  is  enor- 
mous. But  its  financial  impact  has  only 
begun  to  be  felt. 

Charles  E.  Zech 
Wallingford,  Pa. 

Special  Relationship 

As  the  wife  of  a  deacon,  I  read  with 
interest  the  article  "The  Ministry  ot 
the  Deacon"  (3/22).  There  is  indeed 
"still  much  misinformation  and  confu- 
sion concerning  this  ordained  min- 
istry," and  this  confusion  will  continue 
until  the  church  looks  at  the  sacrament 
of  holy  orders  in  conjunction  with  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony.  When  we 
speak  of  the  deacon  having  a  foot  in 
both  worlds,  the  two  worlds  are  the 
two  sacraments  of  service.  When  a 
parish  is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  dea- 
con, it  is  lucky  enough,  in  most  cases, 
to  have  also  a  deacon's  wife,  who  is 
"also  a  gift  to  the  church  that  has  its 
own  charism  and  brings  [her]  own  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  the  church."  It  is 
true  that  the  deacon  has  a  special  rela- 
tionship with  the  bishop,  but  he  also 
has  a  special  responsibility  to  his  wife 
and  family.  Any  decisions  made  con- 
cerning assignments  and  ministries 
should  be  made  with  consideration  for 
the  deacon's  family.  The  church  will 
continue  to  be  ill  served  until  the  order 
of  the  diaconate  is  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  in  conjunction  with  the 
sacrament  of  matrimony. 

Christine  Sandford 
East  Haven,  Conn. 
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Celebrate  Magdala! 

Plan  to  celebrate  St.  Mary  of 
Magdala.  (Her  feast  day  is  July  22.) 
Make  this  the  best  year  ever! 

Organize  a  program  on  Magdala 
and  The  Da  Vinci  Code:  What  is  Fact? 
What  is  Fiction? 

*  Honor  her  in 
poetry.  E-mail 
your  poem  to 

by  June  15.  The 
[J  winning  poem  will 
become  a  prayer 
card. 

*  Honor  Women  Witnesses 
throughout  the  year  with  monthly 
celebrations  of  ourforemothers  who 
transformed  the  Church.  Order  our 
Celebrating  Women  Witnesses  (CWW) 
essays  and  prayer  services.  ($1 0+$2s/h) 

Email  magdala@futurechurch.org  to  let  us 
know  you  plan  to  have  a  celebration. 

To  order  a  free  Mary  of  Magdala  brochure 
and  prayer  services,  and/or  our  CWW 
resources  go  to:  www.futurrjchurchxxg 

Or  send  request  abng  with  payment  to: 
FuturcChurch 

1 5800  MontroseAvenue  Cleveland ,  OH  44111 

Propcts  developed  by FutureChurcti in  pameishpwittiCalToAction 


Plight  of  Parishes 

I  could  not  believe  the  article  "Prac- 
ticing What  We  Teach"  (3/29).  I  am 
the  business  manager  of  a  parish  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati.  I  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  finance  director  infomiing 
him  that  we  might  not  be  able  to  pay 
our  assessment  this  year.  The  following 
is  a  portion  of  that  letter. 

"Our  assessment  of  $41,539  includes 
a  $23,245  tax  on  the  parish's  subsidy  of 
our  school,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 
taxing  tuition.  Sooner  or  later  there  has 
to  be  some  recognition  of  the  plight  of 
parishes  like  ours  in  a  mature  communi- 
ty which  are  supporting  schools.  In  the 
meantime  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
operate  our  school  and  parish  in  a 
Christian  manner,  serving  all,  not  just 
the  affluent.  Our  pastor  is  detennined 
that  our  school  will  not  be  only  for  the 
rich.  We  all  have  our  problems,  but 
these  mandated  entitlements  seem  to  be 
the  product  of  a  lack  of  understanding.  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  morality  of  a  progres- 
sive taxation  for  federal  taxes  were  open 
for  debate,  the  powers  that  be  would  be 
able  to  justify  it.  But  when  it  comes  to 


assessing  parishes,  that  is  another  mat- 
ter. There  is  more  than  a  bit  of  irony  in 
this." 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  com- 
panion article  dealing  with  progressive 
taxation,  I  appreciate  a  different  opinion. 
Taxation  is  not  meant  to  be  a  method  of 
achieving  egalitarianism. 

A.  A.  Romweber 
North  Bend,  Ohio 

Broader  Focus 

Bravo  to  Russell  Shaw  for  his  article, 
"What  Vocation  Shortage?"  (3/29).  The 
discussion  of  vocation  is  too  often  limit- 
ed to  priesthood  or  consecrated  reli- 
gious life  alone — or  somehow,  such 
vocations  seem  to  be  valued  more  by  the 
church  and  vocation  directors.  Religious 
communities  have  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  to  share  their  rich  tradition  of 
discernment  and  deep  understanding  of 
vocation  but  too  often  seem  to  be 
focused  only  on  recruitment.  What  a 
gift  and  power  the  church  and  religious 
communities  would  unleash  if  the  focus 
shifted,  as  Mr.  Shaw  suggests,  to  a  much 
broader  one  on  discernment:  lay  people 


up  tjour  daughter. 

G've  her  America 
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blessed  with  a  deeper  understanding  and 
appreciation  for  their  role  in  service  to 
the  world,  and  a  much  healthier  context 
out  of  which  individuals  could  and 
would  make  a  commitment  to  conse- 
crated life  as  priests  or  religious. 

Mark  Laboe 
Chicago,  III. 

Responding  in  Kind 

Russell  Shaw  delivers  a  timely  message 
for  today's  church  in  "What  Vocation 
Shortage?"  (3/29).  He  takes  nothing 
away  from  die  importance  of  priesthood 
or  religious  life  and  adds  the  mission  of 
God  and  his  church  to  each  and  every 
Christian. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  overall 
purpose  and  goal  of  every  state  in  life, 
indeed  every  life,  is  the  same.  We  are 
here  to  learn  to  love.  I  realize  it  sounds 
simplistic  and  the  word  love  is  so 
abused,  but  that  does  not  change  the 
truth  that  God  is  love.  When  we  take  in 
the  love  of  God,  we  are  capable  of 
responding  in  kind. 

We  laypeople  can  no  longer  com- 
partmentalize discipleship.  Whether  we 
are  lay  ministers  in  the  church  or  volun- 
teer ministers  or  workers  in  the  market- 
place, we  must  be  consistent  as  disciples 
of  Jesus.  We  learn  to  love  through  all 
circumstances,  all  experiences  and  all 
relationships  and  by  the  grace  of  God. 

It  may  be  that  we  have  fewer  voca- 
tions to  the  priesthood  and  religious  life 
at  present.  To  manage  the  current  load 
some  adjustments  will  have  to  be  made 
in  the  short  term.  In  the  long  run,  awak- 
ening all  laypeople  to  their  personal 
vocation  will  surely  serve  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom. 

Irene  Osborne 
Billings,  Mont. 

Lay  Initiatives 

Though  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  the 
Voice  of  the  Faithful's  mission  to  share 
in  the  governance  of  the  church  ("The 
Real  Agenda,"  2/23),  my  mind  strayed 
back  to  the  initiatives  of  the  laity  in  the 


early  1940's. 

Dorothy  Day  started  The  Catholic 
Worker;  the  interracial  pioneer 
Baroness  Catherine  de  Hueck  Doherty, 
the  Madonna  House;  F.J.  Sheed  and 
Maisie  Ward  started  Sheed  &  Ward 
publications,  for  example. 

None  of  these  initiatives  was 
launched  under  the  official  umbrella  or 
with  the  sanction  of  the  church. 
Catholics,  secure  in  their  own  identity 
and  their  doctrinal  orthodoxy  acted  and, 
ultimately,  had  an  enormous  influence 
on  bishops  and  priests,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  worldwide.  Where  are 
such  initiatives  by  the  laity  today? 

(Rev.)  George  P.  Carlin 
Harper,  Tex. 

Record  Returns 

Since  age  and  infirmities  prevent  me 
from  attending  movies,  I  tend  to  read 
reviews  by  Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J.  I  am 
not  sure  what  the  role  of  a  critic 
should  be,  presumably  to  describe  the 
work  to  the  readers.  Father  Blake  does 
that  concerning  the  "Passion  of  the 
Christ"  (3/15). 

As  a  business  analyst,  however,  he 
failed  miserably.  His  prediction  that 
ticket  sales  would  fall  off  immediately 
is  incorrect.  Apparently  Gibson  will 
make  near  record  returns  on  his 
investment. 

Robert  McNulty 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Worthy  Centerfold 

Congratulations,  America,  on  the 
beautiful  advertisement  for  the  Adelante 
Project  in  the  March  29,  2004,  issue.  It 
gives  centerfold  a  whole  new  meaning. 
Thanks  for  helping  to  inform  readers 
about  these  wonderful  films  which  have 
been  so  helpful  to  me  as  a  religious  edu- 
cator. My  students  love  them.  And  as  a 
grandma,  I  assure  you,  there  is  nothing 
more  delightful  than  having  the  little 
ones  curl  up  with  you  to  enjoy  The 
Velveteen  Rabbit. 

Dorothy  M.  Noble 
Wayne,  N.J. 
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A  Summer  Tradition 

June  21-July  9,  2004 

The  Johannine  Tradition 

•  Charles  A.  Bobertz 
Reading  the  Old  Testament 

•  Chris  Franke 
Monastic  Spiritual  Theology 

•  Luke  Dysinger,  OSB 

Canon  Law:  Rights  and  Obligations 
of  the  Lay  Faithful 

•  Nancy  Baiter,  OSB 
P  sa  1  mo  dy  /Hy  mno  dy 

•  Don  Saliers 

June  21-Juh  30,  2004 

Introduction  to  Christian  Tradition 

•  Anthony  Sciglitano 
Sacraments  and  Worship 

•  David  N.  Power,  OMI 
Rites  of  Christian  Initiation 

•  Christian  McConnell 
Liturgy  of  the  Hours 

•  Judith  M.  Kubicki,  CSSF 
Applied  Organ  /  Voice 

•  Kim  Kasling  '  Carolyn  Finley 

July  5-Juh  30,  2004 

Lectionary  Based  Liturgical  Preaching 

•  Fred  and  Patricia  Baiimer 

July  12^Iuh  30,  2004 

Faith  Development  &  Christian  Identity 

•  Michael  Hryniuk 
Christian  Theologies  of  Salvation 
in  an  Interreligious  World 

•  Thomas  O  'Meara,  OP 
Mystical  Theology  of  the  Christian 
East  •  Randall  Morris 

Juh  26-JuK  30,  2004 

Introduction  to  Gregorian  Chant 

•  Anthony  Ruff,  OSB 

INFORMATION 

Box  7288,  Collegeville  MN  56321 
1-800-361-8318;  320-363-2102 
mbanken@csbsiu.edu 
www.csbsiu.edu/ sot 
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The  Word 


Is  He  Alive  in  Us? 

Third  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  April  25,  2004 

Readings:  Acts  5:27-32,  40b-42;  Ps  30:2,  4-6,  11-13;  Rv  5:11-14;  Jn  21:1-19 


"Came,  have  breakfast"  Qn  21:12) 

NOT  TOO  MANY  people  serve 
grilled  fish  for  breakfast — 
smoked  maybe,  but  not 
grilled.  But  who  would  turn  it 
down  if  Jesus  was  the  one  offering  it? 
Bread  and  fish.  Not  unlike  the  meal  he 
earlier  served  to  the  large  crowd  on  the 
mountainside  (Jn  6:9-11).  Both  times  he 
astonished  the  disciples.  Unfortunately  we 
may  know  the  stories  too  well  to  be  aston- 
ished. If  this  is  the  case,  then  we  may  not 
understand  them  at  all. 

This  Easter  season  provides  us  with 
readings  that  focus  on  some  aspect  of  the 
Resurrection.  Today  we  actually  consider 
two  dimensions  of  this  mystery:  the  won- 
drous character  of  the  risen  Lord  and  the 
effect  our  own  transformed  lives  can  have 
on  others. 

In  the  vision  recounted  in  the  reading 
from  Revelation,  John  tells  of  the  lamb 
who  receives  "power  and  riches,  wisdom 
and  strength,  honor  and  glory  and  bless- 
ing." It  is  this  same  lamb  who  reveals  him- 
self at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  The  disciples 
knew  that  Jesus  was  dead,  but  here  he  was, 
alive  and  serving  them  breakfast.  One  has 
to  wonder,  after  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
why  did  he  linger  on  earth?  Why  not 
return  to  God  and  leave  these  fishermen 
to  resume  the  occupation  to  which  they 
had  returned?  No,  the  risen  Lord  had 
something  else  in  mind  for  them. 

Jesus  first  fed  these  awestruck  men, 
and  then  he  told  them,  "Feed  my 
lambs. ..tend  my  sheep. ..feed  my  sheep." 
Though  in  the  story  this  commission  is 
directed  to  Peter,  others  share  in  the  min- 
istry of  leadership  to  which  it  refers.  This 
is  true  today  as  well.  Some  do  in  fact  carry 
the  heavy  burden  of  church  leadership, 
but  they  do  not  carry  it  alone.  Parish 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


councils,  directors  of  educational,  liturgi- 
cal, or  other  pastoral  ministries  all  care 
for  the  "flock  of  Jesus."  In  the  reading 
from  Acts  we  see  the  importance  of  both 
teaching  and  witnessing.  We  all  teach, 
some  formally,  others  informally.  And  we 
all  give  witness  by  the  way  we  live. 

If  the  stories  about  the  risen  Lord  no 
longer  astonish  us,  the  implications  of  the 
resurrection  in  our  lives  well  may.  It  is 
not  enough  to  proclaim:  I  believe!  We 
have  all  been  called  to  witness  to  that 
faith.  Whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  our 
daily  lives  cry  out  as  loudly  as  did  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  This  includes 
our  interactions  with  family  members 
and  neighbors,  companions  in  the  work- 
place and  sales  personnel,  even  strangers 
on  the  bus  or  train.  Faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  influences  the  decisions  that 
we  make  about  everything  in  life.  Jesus 
extends  the  invitation:  "Follow  me."  Our 
manner  of  living  reveals  how  we  have 
responded. 


A  Great 
and  Diverse 
Multitude 


Fourth  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  May  2, 
2004 

Readings:  Acts  13:14,  43-52;  Ps  100:1-3, 
5;  Rv  7:9,  14b-17;  Jn  10:27-30 

"My  sheep  hear  my  voice"  (Jn  10:21) 

TODAY  IS  TRADITIONALLY 
known  as  Good  Shepherd 
Sunday.  But  the  readings  call 
our  attention  to  the  flock 
rather  than  the  shepherd.  Still,  the 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE 
FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Producer/Director-Trinity  Pictures 
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character  of  the  flock  does  tell  us  some- 
thing about  the  one  who  guides  and 
cares  for  it.  The  fact,  for  example,  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  sheep  indi- 
cates that  the  shepherd  values  diversity. 
Still,  it  is  but  one  flock,  not  two,  so 
unity  within  this  diversity  is  another 
value. 

Jesus'  words  indicate  that  the  sheep 
are  his.  He  calls  out,  and  they  hear  and 
heed  his  voice.  What's  more,  under  his 
protection  they  are  secure;  he  maintains 
that  "no  one  can  take  them  out  of  my 
hand."  This  is  very  reassuring,  particu- 
larly in  a  world  that  cannot  ensure  secu- 
rity. 

The  diversity  within  the  community 
of  believers  is  also  seen  in  the  other  two 
readings.  Paul  and  Barnabas  move  the 
fledgling  church  into  the  realm  of  the 
Gentiles,  which  was  not  accomplished 
without  opposition  and  struggle.  But 
the  reading  from  Revelation  assures  us 
that  eventually  it  was  accomplished. 
There  we  see  this  great  and  diverse 
multitude  paying  homage  to  the  victori- 
ous lamb. 

The  notion  of  unity  in  diversity  is 
quite  popular  today — at  least  as  a  slo- 
gan. In  fact,  it  is  a  very  difficult  balance 
to  achieve.  We  tend  to  associate  with 
people  with  whom  we  share  racial,  cul- 
tural, economic  and  religious  character- 
istics and  values.  At  times  we  may  even 
ridicule  those  who  appear  to  be  differ- 
ent. Not  so  Paul  and  Barnabas.  They 
deliberately  ventured  out  into  the  land 
of  the  Gentiles.  We  know  that  those 
Gentiles  who  embraced  the  faith  were 
not  required  to  accept  all  of  the  reli- 
gious practices  cherished  by  the  Jewish 
Christians.  We  ourselves  are  evidence 
of  that. 

The  Good  Shepherd  calls  us  all, 
"from  every  nation,  race,  people  and 
tongue."  Unlike  the  societies  in  which 
we  live,  in  the  Good  Shepherd's  flock 
these  genuine  differences  remain  as  dis- 
tinctions but  not  as  separations.  They 
add  to  the  color  and  texture  of  the  com- 
munity of  believers;  they  do  not  alienate 
or  marginalize.  There  is  no  dominant 
or  superior  group  in  this  flock.  We  are 
all  God's  people,  "the  flock  he  tends." 

Today's  readings  present  the  risen 
Lord  as  both  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
the  lamb  that  was  slain.  Actually,  he  is 
the  former  in  virtue  of  being  the  latter. 


He  paid  for  the  undisputed  right  to  lead 
us  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood.  If  we 
hear  his  voice  and  follow  him,  he  will 
lead  us  also  to  springs  of  living  water 
and  wipe  away  every  tear  from  our  eyes. 
This  is  reason  enough  to  cry  out: 
Alleluia! 

Dianne  Bergant 


Praying  With  Scripture 

•  How  does  your  life  proclaim  that 
Christ  is  alive? 

•  People  of  which  nation,  race  or 
tongue  have  you  kept  at  a  distance? 

•  What  might  you  do  to  make  the 
"flock  of  Jesus"  more  inclusive? 


LMU  LA 


One  LMU  Drive 
University  Hall 
Suite  1840 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90045 


To  Register: 
call:  310-338-2799 
e-mail:  CRS@lmu.edu 
h  ttp://extension. lmu.edu 


Loyola  Marymount  University 
Los  Angeles,  CA 


2004  Summer  Theology  Program 

May  17  -  June  25:  Six-week  Graduate  Courses 
J.  Siker:  Foundations  of  New  Testament  Theology 
D.  Burton-Christie:  Issues  in  Christian  Spirituality 
J.  Walter:  Clinical  Bioethics  and  Religious  Traditions 
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R.  Rohr,  OFM:  L  uke  and  Liberation 

July  5  -  8:  Ethics  Week 

T.  Shannon:  Four  Fabulous  Social  Encyclicals 

W.  Spohn:  Linking  Spirituality  and  the  Moral  Life 

J.  Walter:  Contemporary  Topics  in  Bioethics 

July  12  -  16:  Spirituality  Week 

J.  Finley:  Christian  Meditation 

W.  Au:  Spirituality  for  the  Long  Haul 

B.  Lanzetta:  Teresa  of  Avila:  Cartographer  of  the  Soul 
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Library  of  Great 
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My  Meditation  on  the  Gospel 
By  Father  Sullivan  # 
Prayerful  thoughts  on  the  Life 
and  Teaching  of  Christ 
Pocket  Size  -  627  pages  $7.75 

Mv  Daily  Life 

By  Father  Paone 

A  realistic  aid  for  better  living 

Pocket  Size  -  315  pages  $7.25 

My  Meditations  on  Saint  Paul 
By  Father  Sullivan 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Epistles  from  the  New  Testament 
Pocket  Size  -  567  pages  $7.75 

My  Daily  Psalm  Book 
By  Father  Joseph  Frey 
Praying  the  Psalms,  "the  Perfect 
Book"  (Illustrated)  Art  Board 
Pocket  Size  -  368  pages  +  XII 
$7.00 

The  New  Revised  J.M.J 
Triple  Novena  Manual 
Pocket  Size  -  156  pages  $6.00 


Mv  Daily  Bread 

By  Father  Paone 

A  Summary  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

Pocket-Size  -  439  pages  $7.50 

My  Daily  Bread 

(Spanish  Edition) 

By  Father  Paone 

Pocket  Size  -  536  pages  $8.00 

My  Way  of  Life 
By  Fathers  Farrell  and  Healey 
Pocket  edition  of  St.  Thomas  - 
The  Summa  simplified 
Pocket  Size  -  630  pages  $7.50 

My  Imitation  of  Christ 
By  Thomas  a  'Kempis 
Revised  translation  with  117 
illustrations 

Pocket  Size  -  474  pages  $7.50 

Liturgy  and  Laity 

By  Father  Chiara 

Mass  Aids-Bible  Vigils- 

Deeply  Rooted 

466  pages  Illustrated  $6.00 


Prayer 


All  Pocket-Size 
Moderately  Priced 


Order  From  Your  Local  Bookstore 
or  Send  Directly  with  Remittance  To: 

CONFRATERNITY  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD 

5300  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  NY  11219 

■§■ 

Rev.  Msgr.  Austin  P.  Bennett,  J.C.D.,  Director 

1-800-404-3943   Fax:  718-854-6058 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


PILGRIMAGE  HAS  RARELY  been 
easy.  Storms  and  shipwrecks, 
robbery  and  kidnaping,  wars 
and  illness  were  endured,  not 
to  mention  the  self-imposed  disci- 
plines: walking  barefoot,  fasting,  beg- 
ging for  hospitality  or  passage.  In  his 
day,  after  enduring  three  and  a  half 
mondis  of  storm-tossed  travel  while 
returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  Inigo 
de  Loyola  had  to  talk  his  way  through 
the  lines  of  warring  French  and 
Spanish  troops. 

Facing  death  and  coping  with  mili- 
tary authorities  were  a  pilgrim's  lot.  As 
one  commentator  wrote:  "Dangers  and 
adversities  encountered  on  the  way 
were  accepted  as  a  participation  in 
[Christ's]  passion.  The  robbers  into 
whose  hands  one  could  fall  were 
likened  to  the  soldiers  who  stripped 
Christ  and  divided  his  clothing  among 
them."  It  is  only  since  the  late  19th 
century,  with  the  advent  of  mass 
leisure,  that  pilgrims  came  to  assume 
ease  of  travel  and  lack  of  danger  as 
their  due. 

The  number  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land  peaked  during  the  Great 
Jubilee  Year  of  2000,  when  some 
900,000  visited  Israel  and  the 
Palestinian  Territories.  But  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  al  Aqsa  intifada  the 
same  year,  the  flow  of  pilgrims  slowed 
to  a  mere  trickle.  Pilgrim  hospices  shut 
their  doors,  and  local  Christians,  80 
percent  of  whom  work  in  the  pilgrim 
trade,  went  hungry. 

In  the  last  year,  however,  pilgrims 
have  begun  to  return.  Many  Italian 
bishops  have  led  diocesan  pilgrimages. 
Nigerians  have  come  by  the  thousands, 
thanks  to  government  subsidies. 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  from  England,  Wales  and 
Scodand  made  repeated  journeys;  and 
the  German  Bishops'  Conference  has 
announced  plans  to  hold  one  of  its 
meetings  in  Jerusalem  to  show  that 
Catholics  abroad  remain  committed  to 
the  Holy  Land's  Christian  communi- 
ties. 

Many  Western  Christians,  however, 
when  they  think  of  the  Holy  Land,  fear 
for  their  lives.  Nearly  4,000  people 
have  died  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
intifada:  more  than  700  Israelis  and 
3,000  Palestinians.  But  in  their  hos- 


pices and  tour  buses,  pilgrims  are  virtu- 
ally immune  from  the  troubles.  Only  a 
single  pilgrim,  I  am  told,  has  been 
killed  in  the  violence.  Americans  seem 
particularly  fearful  about  making  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land. 
Undoubtedly  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
9/11  have  something  to  do  with  this,  as 
does  news  coverage  from  the  Middle 
East.  When  I  recendy  urged  a  group  to 
sponsor  pilgrimages,  one  wit  threw 
down  a  challenge:  "Tell  CNN  to 
change  the  headlines." 

Insulated  from  the  kind  of  trouble 
experienced  daily  in  much  of  the  world, 
risk-averse  Americans  tend  to  exagger- 
ate the  dangers  of  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Correspondingly,  they 
tend  to  underestimate  the  good  that 
pilgrims  can  do  in  times  of  conflict  and 
to  ignore  the  spiritual  growth  that 
comes  from  facing  real,  though  mod- 
est, risks  as  they  follow  the  way  of  the 
cross. 

"The  pilgrim's  mind  and  heart  are 
fixed  on  far  horizons,"  wrote  the  late 
Cardinal  Basil  Hume,  "but  must  never 
ignore  or  make  light  of  injustice,  pain, 
and  deprivation  here  in  the  passing 
world.  Each  day  provides  the  pilgrim 
the  tasks  to  be  undertaken....  There  is 
an  immense  task.. .to  bring  peace  and 
understanding  to  those  who  fear  and 
fight  each  other..."  (To  Be  a  Pilgrim, 
1983).  Today  the  Holy  Land  is  desper- 
ately in  need  of  peace.  American 
Catholics'  solidarity  with  the  Christians 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  our  spiritual  kin- 
ship with  the  land's  Jews  and  Muslims 
urge  us  to  become  pilgrims  in  the  hope 
that  God  will  give  his  land  peace. 

Pilgrimage  is  an  interior  journey  as 
well  as  an  exterior  one.  It  demands  we 
confront  our  demons  as  we  prepare  to 
encounter  God.  It  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  fear  that  paralyzes  the  soul;  it 
spurs  us  to  be  ambassadors  of  peace. 
This  year  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Catholic  pilgrims  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Holy  Land  will  be  a  sign 
that  some  Americans,  at  least,  have 
confronted  Demon  Fear  and  have 
made  themselves  ready  to  be  instru- 
ments of  God's  peace  in  one  of  the 
world's  bleakest  struggles,  but  one 
which  is  ours,  both  as  Americans  and  as 
Catholics. 

Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


The  Cross 
and  the 
Empty  Tomb 

IN  bach's  oratorio  The  Saint  John  Passion,  a  bass 
aria  begins:  "Eilt — Hurry,  hurry  you  suffering 
souls."  In  an  urgent  whisper,  the  chorus  responds: 
"Wbhin — where  to?"  The  soloist  replies,  "Nach 
Golgotha — to  Calvary." 
That  chorus  represents  the  whole  human  family  in  two 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  Christian  faith  teaches  that  by  his 
cross  Jesus  redeemed  all  men  and  women.  On  the  other 
hand,  history  and  experience  teach  that  for  the  most  part, 
the  face  of  humanity  is  stained  with  blood  and  tears.  Even 
those  whose  existence  is  comfortable  must  sooner  or  later 
confront  death.  Even  in  the  United  States  in  2004,  there 
are  millions  for  whom  misery  is  the  daily  climate — the 
poor,  the  homeless,  the  jobless,  the  bereaved  and  those  who 
are  seriously  ill.  "If  it  weren't  for  hard  luck,"  said  a  Texas 
sharecropper,  "I  wouldn't  have  no  luck  at  all." 

For  nearly  2,000  years,  however,  believers  have  found 
that  the  mystery  of  the  Cross  can  comfort  and  strengthen 
hearts  pressed  down  by  sorrow.  In  every  century,  saints 
have  given  their  fellow  Christians  the  same  advice  the  Bach 
libretto  gives.  St.  Paul  told  the  Romans  they  would  be  glo- 
rified with  Christ,  provided  they  suffered  with  him.  St. 
Thomas  More  reminded  his  children  in  times  of  trouble 
that  they  could  hardly  hope  to  go  to  heaven  on  a  feather 
bed,  seeing  that  our  Lord  went  there  on  a  cross. 

In  the  20th  century,  Edith  Stein,  who  was  canonized  in 
1999,  was  a  pre-eminent  witness  to  the  Cross.  She  was 
born  into  a  German  Jewish  family  in  1891  and  was  bap- 
tized in  1922.  In  1933  she  entered  the  Carmelite  convent 
in  Cologne,  Germany,  where  she  was  given  the  name 
Teresa  Benedicta  of  the  Cross. 

That  name  was  prophetic.  In  a  lecture  she  gave  in  193 1, 
Edith  Stein  said:  "Whoever  belongs  to  Christ,  must  go  the 
whole  way  with  him.  He  must  mature  to  adulthood;  he 
must  one  day  or  other  walk  the  way  of  the  cross  to 
Gethsemane  and  Golgotha."  She  herself  walked  that  way  in 
August  1942,  when  she  was  put  to  death  in  the  gas  cham- 
bers of  Auschwitz. 

All  the  same,  Edith  Stein,  who  had  a  gift  for  sympathiz- 


ing widi  others,  would  surely  have  agreed  that  Christians 
must  be  wary  of  too  easy  comment  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Cross.  There  is  good  reason  for  this  diffidence.  Suffering  is 
too  common  to  be  interesting,  too  terrible  to  be  taken  for 
granted  and  too  mysterious  to  be  understood  by  the  human 
mind  left  to  itself. 

Let  one  example  underscore  that  point.  In  December 
1966,  Pierre  Veuillot,  then  53,  became  archbishop  of  Paris 
and  was  prompdy  made  a  cardinal.  Within  a  few  months,  he 
was  stricken  with  cancer  and  died  in  February  1968.  During 
the  last  weeks  of  his  life,  in  great  pain,  he  said  to  a  visitor: 
"Tell  priests  not  to  speak  of  suffering.  They  don't  know 
what  they're  talking  about.  They  don't  know  what  it  is." 

All  the  same,  if  Christians  must  be  circumspect  in  rec- 
ommending consideration  of  the  Cross  to  others,  they 
must  be  ready  to  recommend  such  meditation  to  them- 
selves. When  they  do  so,  they  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
meaning  that  suffering  can  have  when  it  is  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  prayer  he  made  in  Gethsemane,  Jesus  asked  his 
Father  to  spare  him  the  agonizing  death  he  foresaw.  But 
then  he  added  at  once  the  words  that  have  ever  since  sup- 
ported coundess  Christians  in  their  own  sufferings:  "Not 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  Under  the  impulse  of  the  love 
that  he  bore  for  his  eternal  father  and  for  his  earthly  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  Christ  chose  to  walk  the  way  of  the  cross  in 
fulfillment  of  his  mission  to  make  salvation  available  to  all 
men  and  women.  The  cross  was  a  vehicle  of  love:  "Ours 
were  the  sufferings  he  bore"  (Is  53:4). 

this  revelation  of  the  meaning  that  suffering  can  have  pro- 
vides an  austere  comfort.  It  does  not  anesthetize  pain.  It 
does  not  unveil  the  final  and  complete  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  evil,  but  it  promises  those  who  believe  that  there 
will  be  such  an  answer  at  the  end  of  time,  because  the  death 
of  Jesus  was  followed  by  his  resurrection. 

Christians  are  precisely  the  people  who  believe  not  just 
that  Jesus  died  but  that  he  rose  on  the  third  day  and  that  he 
lives  in  glory.  In  a  note  to  her  prioress  a  few  months  before 
her  death,  Edith  Stein  wrote  that  she  could  say  from  her 
heart:  Ave  Crux,  spes  unica — "Hail  Cross,  our  only  hope."  But 
if  Calvary  had  not  been  followed  by  the  resurrection,  there 
would  be  no  such  hope.  If  Christ  is  not  risen  from  the  dead, 
said  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  then  our  faith  is  vain.  But  he 
has  risen,  and  so  death,  the  last  enemy,  has  been  destroyed  (1 
Cor  1 5).  Christians  are  a  people  of  hope  because  they  believe 
the  story  of  the  human  family  will  have  a  happy  ending.  The 
joy  of  Easter  is  imperishable,  because  on  the  first  Easter 
morning  the  tomb  in  the  garden  was  empty. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Dario  Castrillon  Hoyos  J.  Kevin  Boland 


Vatican  Asks  Bishops  to 
Focus  on  Wider  Issues 

Top  Vatican  officials  are  urging  U.S.  bish- 
ops to  move  beyond  the  sexual  abuse  crisis 
and  restore  their  focus  to  the  wider  range 
of  pastoral  and  international  issues.  That  is 
the  main  message  emerging  from  a  series 
of  encounters  in  late  March  between 
heads  of  curial  agencies  and  the  first  group 
of  U.S.  bishops  to  make  their  ad  limina 
visits  to  Rome.  Bishops  in  the  first  group 
were  from  Florida,  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  rest  of  the 
U.S.  hierarchy  will  make  similar  visits  over 
the  next  nine  months,  in  a  consultation 
process  undertaken  every  five  years. 

This  year's  ad  limina  visits  are  seen  by 
many  in  Rome  as  an  opportunity  for  pas- 
toral regrouping  in  the  wake  of  the  sexual 
abuse  scandal.  That  was  the  dominant 
theme  in  meetings  at  several  Vatican  con- 
gregations. On  March  29,  Cardinal  Dario 
Castrillon  Hoyos,  head  of  the 
Congregation  for  Clergy,  told  the  bishops 
it  was  important  to  keep  the  sexual  abuse 
cases  in  perspective. 

"He  placed  great  emphasis  on  affirming 
the  value  of  priests  in  our  dioceses.  He 
said  that  with  the  recent  scandal,  it  could 
be  very  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  priests  were  working 
faithfully,"  said  Bishop  J.  Kevin  Boland  of 
Savannah,  Ga.  "Cardinal  Castrillon  said 
we've  got  to  be  positive  about  the  priest- 
hood...we  can't  allow  our  dioceses  to  be 
paralyzed  by  the  [sexual  abuse]  crisis." 

Archbishop  John  C.  Favalora  of  Miami 
said  one  Vatican  cardinal  reminded  the 
bishops  that  the  U.S.  church  has  a  strong 
leadership  role  in  the  world  and  has  much 
to  offer.  That  is  a  perspective  the  bishops 
need  to  hear  after  focusing  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  sexual  abuse  crisis,  the  arch- 
bishop said.  "When  you're  in  the  center  of 
the  storm,  you  think  that's  all  there  is, 
especially  when  the  media  keeps  it  in  front 


John  C.  Favalora  John  H.  Ricard 


of  your  eyes.  It  takes  coming  to  Rome  to 
understand  this — not  that  you  get  «way 
from  the  problem,  but  you  put  it  in  per- 
spective," Archbishop  Favalora  said. 

The  bishops  discussed  the  handling  of 
sexual  abuse  cases  at  the  Congregation  for 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  on  March  3 1 , 
but  the  talks  there  also  ranged  over  wider 
topics.  "We  don't  want  to  concentrate 
only  on  sexual  abuse,  because  our  compe- 
tence is  wider.  Sexual  abuse  should  not 
hijack  the  ministry  of  the  church  for  the 
next  50  years,"  said  one  doctrinal  official. 

In  discussions  with  Vatican  officials,  the 
bishops  said  pro-life  issues  received  con- 
siderable attention.  These  include  abor- 
tion, euthanasia,  care  of  people  in  a  vege- 
tative state,  advances  in  genetic  technology 
and  the  death  penalty,  said  Bishop  John 
H.  Ricard  of  Pensacola-Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Bishop  Ricard  said  while  it  is  recognized 
that  church  teaching  on  these  issues  may 
have  political  impact  in  an  election  year,  ii 
is  important  for  the  church  to  stay  out  of 
party  politics. 

"The  church  is  principled,  not  partisan. 
It  is  neither  Democratic  nor  Republican," 
Bishop  Ricard  said.  "The  church  relates  its 
concern  with  abortion  as  well  as  the  death 
penalty.  The  church  addresses  issues  at  the 
beginning  of  life  and  at  the  end  of  life. 
And  the  church  serves  society  best  when  it 
remains  principled,  when  it  seeks  to  edu- 
cate, to  inform,  to  engage  and  to  dia- 
logue," he  said. 

The  bishops  said  they  discussed  in  their 
other  Vatican  meetings: 

•  formation  of  clergy  and  priesthood 
candidates,  with  an  eye  toward  the  upcom- 
ing visitation  of  U.S.  seminaries; 

•  the  need  for  bilingual  ministry  in  the 
South,  where  in  many  areas  Hispanics 
make  up  about  half  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion; 

•  proposals  to  legalize  same-sex  mar- 
riage and  the  church's  efforts  to  prevent 
that  from  happening; 
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•  the  importance  of  catechesis,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  U.S.  bishops'  work  on  an 
adult  catechism. 

The  bishops  also  spoke  about  interna- 
tional issues,  ranging  from  the  conflict  in 
Haiti  to  the  war  in  Iraq,  during  a  meeting 
on  March  30  with  Archbishop  Giovanni 
Lajolo,  the  Vatican's  foreign  affairs  spe- 
cialist at  the  Secretariat  of  State.  The 
agenda  with  Archbishop  Lajolo  included 
the  role  of  the  United  States  as  the  sole 
superpower,  U.S.  actions  against  terror- 
ism, the  question  of  preventive  war  and 
the  issue  of  unilateralism  and  the  role  of 
the  United  Nations. 

One  important  topic  that  came  up  in 
discussions  at  a  number  of  Vatican  offices 
was  the  increasingly  multicultural  makeup 
of  the  church  in  the  United  States.  The 
immigration  influx  represents  "a  great 
opportunity  to  revitalize  the  American 
church,"  said  Bishop  Thomas  G.  Wenski 
of  Orlando,  Fla.,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  Committee  on  Mgration.  He 
said  that  well  over  20  percent  of  the  priests 
ordained  in  the  United  States  last  year 
were  foreign  born. 

Bishops  Stress  Good 
News  for  Pope 

U.S.  bishops  focused  on  good  news  when 
they  sat  down  to  talk  with  Pope  John  Paul 
n  during  ad  limina  visits  in  late  March. 

The  bishops  said  they  found  the  83- 
year-old  pontiff  frailer  and  less  verbal  than 
in  previous  years,  but  they  were  certain 
that  he  was  mentally  attentive  during  their 
private  audiences,  which  lasted  10  to  20 
minutes.  Unlike  previous  ad  limina  visits, 
this  time  the  bishops  were  not  scheduled 
to  concelebrate  Mass  with  the  pope  or 
dine  with  him  in  the  papal  apartment. 
That  made  their  one-on-one  meetings  all 
the  more  important. 

"The  thing  that  surprised  me  was  how 
alert  he  was.  He  listened  and  asked  ques- 
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rions  about  what  I  said.  He  was  wonder- 
ful," said  Archbishop  John  F.  Donoghue 
of  Atlanta.  "His  mind  is  clear  as  a  bell," 
Archbishop  Donoghue  said  after  his  meet- 
ing on  March  29. 

But  bishops  who  met  the  pope  on 
March  30  said  die  pope  seemed  less  ener- 
getic and  less  able  to  express  himself.  He 
takes  medication  for  a  neurological  dis- 
ease, and  his  energy  level  seems  to  vary 
considerably  from  day  to  day.  "His  reac- 
tions are  slower,  and  he'll  respond  to  you 
in  one  or  two  words,"  said  Bishop  J.  Kevin 
Boland  of  Savannah,  Ga.  The  pope 
remained  seated,  often  nodding  in  affirma- 
tion at  what  he  was  told. 

The  pope's  first  questions  were  always 
about  vocations,  and  bishops  from  the 
Southern  states  found  they  had  something 
positive  to  report.  "I  was  able  to  tell  him 
that  I  ordained  84  priests  in  the  past  10 
years,"  said  Archbishop  Donoghue; 
"Thank  goodness  I  had  good  things  to 
share."  As  for  the  sexual  abuse  crisis,  the 
archbishop  said:  "It  didn't  come  up  at  all. 
He  didn't  mention  it,  nor  did  I."  Bishop 
Boland  said  he  told  the  pope  he  was  about 
to  ordain  four  priests  and  also  reported 
growing  interest  among  young  people  in 
religious  life.  "He  reached  out  to  touch 


my  arm,  in  a  sign  of  affirmation,"  Bishop 
Boland  said. 


Accused  Bishops  Could 
Face  Church  Trial 

Under  a  new  Vatican  procedure,  bishops 
accused  of  sexual  abuse  against  minors 
could  face  a  church  trial  overseen  by  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith.  Until  now,  cases  of  sexual  abuse  or 
other  serious  crimes  against  church  law 
were  reserved  to  the  pope  if  the  accusa- 
tions involved  bishops,  patriarchs  or  car- 
dinals, said  Msgr.  Charles  Scicluna,  an 
official  of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  But  Pope  John 
Paul  II  is  delegating  the  handling  of 
those  cases  to  the  doctrinal  congregation, 
Monsignor  Scicluna  said.  Vatican  sources 
stressed  that  the  prospect  of  a  church  trial 
is  hypothetical.  The  expectation  is  that  a 
bishop  facing  well-founded  accusations 
would  agree  to  resign  rather  than  be 
tried. 

News  Briefs 

•  More  than  150,000  people  will  com- 
plete their  initiation  into  the  Catholic 


Church  in  the  United  States  during  this 
year's  Easter  Vigil  on  April  10,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Secretariat  for  Evangelization. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  appealed  on  behalf  of 
the  sick  and  suffering  children  around  the 
globe,  saying  their  "silent  cry"  should  stir 
the  world's  conscience.  The  pope,  who 
made  children  the  focus  of  his  Lenten 
message  this  year,  said  he  was  worried 
about  the  many  young  people  who  suffer 
from  serious  diseases  like  tuberculosis  and 
MDS,  as  well  as  from  hunger  and  lack  of 
education. 

•  Kenya's  bishops  expressed  concerns 
about  their  country's  draft  constitution.  In 
their  March  24  statement,  the  bishops 
criticized  the  inclusion  of  a  traditional 
Islamic  legal  system.  The  bishops  have 
said  that  religion  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  Kenyan  constitution. 

•  Passage  of  the  Unborn  Victims  of 
Violence  Act  by  the  U.S.  Senate  drew 
praise  from  the  U.S.  bishops'  conference. 
"We  applaud  the  Senate  for  voting  for 
justice  for  women  and  their  children," 
said  Cathy  Cleaver  Ruse,  director  of  plan- 
ning and  information  for  the  U.S. 
Catholic  bishops'  Secretariat  for  Pro-Life 
Activities.  "No  woman  should  ever  be 
told  she  lost  nothing  when  she  loses  her 
child  to  a  brutal  attacker,"  Ruse  added. 

•  The  Diocese  of  Joliet,  111.,  announced 
on  March  22  that  the  Rev.  Thomas 
White  has  been  exonerated  and  reinstated 
as  a  pastor  after  James  Tibor  of 
Naperville  recanted  charges  of  sexual 
abuse  he  had  made  against  the  priest. 
Father  White  had  been  placed  on  admin- 
istrative leave  on  Oct.  22,  in  accordance 

w  ith  diocesan  policy. 

•  Israel's  refusal  to  grant  residence  visas  to 
more  than  130  Catholic  clergy  or  sisters  is 
straining  relations  with  the  Vatican,  said 
David-Maria  A.  Jaeger,  O.F.M.,  accord- 
ing to  Ha'aretz,  an  Israeli  newspaper. 
Jaeger,  the  spokesman  for  the  Franciscan 
Custody  of  the  Holy  Land,  said  that  for 
the  first  time  since  Israel  was  established, 
priests  have  been  unable  to  renew  their 
visas  to  stay  in  the  country.  "It  is  insuffer- 
able," he  said.  Some  of  the  church  per- 
sonnel have  lived  in  Israel  for  many  years. 
Jaeger  said  many  who  would  like  to  visit 
family  members  overseas  are  afraid  to 
leave  Israel  for  fear  of  not  being  allowed 
to  return. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


DEMONSTRATORS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  SAME-SEX  MARRIAGE  converged  outside  the  Massachusetts 
Statehouse  in  Boston  on  March  29.  Massachusetts  lawmakers,  in  a  105-to-92  vote,  agreed  to  ban  gay 
marriage,  while  granting  same-sex  couples  rights  under  civil  unions.  Legislators  will  have  to  vote  on  the 
constitutional  amendment  again  in  2005  and  put  it  to  a  public  vote  in  2006  before  it  can  become  law. 
Bishop  J.  Kevin  Boland  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on  Marriage  and  Family, 
said  the  amendment  was  not  the  "ideal"  solution  but  may  be  acceptable,  because  it  defends  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage.  "It's  not  the  ideal  thing,  because  we'd  be  opposed  to  [same-sex]  civil  unions.  It's  imper- 
fect legislation,  so  the  question  is:  Do  you  defend  the  core  value  of  marriage  if  it  means  accepting  civil 
unions?  I'm  inclined  to  come  down  on  that  side,"  he  said. 
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Ethics  Notebook 


A  Lent  of  the  Passion 

^Beyond  all  tears  and  torture  ' 


O  MATTER  WHAT  one 

may  think  of  Mel  Gibson's 
"The  Passion  of  the 
Christ,"  one  thing  seems 
uncontested.  It  has  caused 


quite  a  stir.  Has  any  movie  ever  generated 
such  debate,  even  among  atheists,  over  die 
"real  meaning"  of  Jesus'  life  and  ministry? 

Initially,  the  film  was  considered  too 
much  of  a  financial  risk  for  it  to  get  major 
studio  backing.  Gibson  apparently  cov- 
ered the  $45  million  for  production  and 
marketing  himself.  It  has  already  made 
$300  million  and  might  become  one  of  the 
top  five  moneymakers  of  all  time,  so  some 
critics  now  suggest  that  Gibson's  conspir- 
atorial marketing  tactics  have  been  driving 
the  box-office  bonanza.  Such  cleverness 
from  one  they  thought  so  dumb. 

Actually,  Mel  Gibson  tapped  into 
something  deep:  the  profound  piety  and 
religious  devotion  of  many  Americans. 
And  piety  and  devotion,  I  believe,  drove 
Gibson  to  make  the  film  in  the  first  place. 
And  the  film,  as  well  as  the  astounding 
response,  makes  no  sense  if  we  do  not 
remember  that  context. 

An  imperfect  but  powerful  movie, 
"The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  is  not  a  liter- 
al recounting  of  Gospel  passages.  Rather, 
it  is  the  rendition  of  an  artist  whose 
intense  faith  is  influenced  more  by  tradi- 
tional devotional  practices  like  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  than  by  the  histori- 
cal-critical method  or  biblical  exegesis. 
While  not  anti-Semitic,  it  is  no  surprise 
that  it  triggers  alarm  among  some  Jewish 
commentators  (although  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  that  all  Jews  agree  with 
this  assessment;  quite  the  opposite  is  the 
case). 

I  personally  found  the  film  so  painful 
to  watch  that  at  times  I  had  to  look  away. 
Gibson,  a  notoriously  physical  director 
and  actor,  collapses  all  of  the  horror  of  the 
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Passion  into  bodily  pain.  This  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  mistake.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  immediate  and  compelling  pre- 
sentation of  the  suffering,  not  only  of 
Christ,  but  of  humanity.  (As  one  woman 
mentioned  to  me,  "I  hope  people  realize 
that  Jesus  was  not  the  only  man  ever  beat- 
en to  a  pulp.  The  point  is  that  he  shared 
that  terrible  fate  with  them.") 

Reaction  to  the  film  has  been  wide- 
ranging.  Some  have  been  moved  to  tears 
or  filled  with  feelings  of  love  and  grati- 
tude. There  have  been  thoughtful 
reviews,  sometimes  even  entire  issues  of 
magazines,  both  critical  and  admiring. 
What  I  have  found  more  interesting 
about  the  film,  however,  are  two  quite  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  reaction  to  it. 

One  phenomenon  is  the  rather  small 
group  of  critics  and  commentators  who 
seem  to  have  an  almost  zealous  rage 
against  the  film.  Leading  the  prosecution 
was  Christopher  Hitchens,  who  on  the 
television  program  "Scarborough 
Country"  on  March  1 1 ,  announced,  "All 
religious  belief  is  sinister  and  infantile."  I 
had  suspected  he  would  be  displeased 
with  Gibson's  movie,  but  I  wasn't  pre- 
pared for  his  comment  in  the  Web  maga- 
zine Slate  that  the  film  "relies  for  its  effect 
almost  entirely  on  sadomasochistic  male 
narcissism,"  somehow  connected  to 
"massively  repressed  homoerotic  fan- 
tasies." In  an  article,  "I  Detest  This 
Film. .With  a  Passion,"  for  England's 
newspaper  The  Mirror,  Hitchens  urges 
his  readers  not  to  see  the  film.  "Leave  it  to 
the  sickoes  who  like  this  sort  of  thing." 
David  Denby  of  The  New  Yorker  called 
it  a  "sickening  death  trip"  that  could  incite 
the  audience  to  hate.  Frank  Rich  of  The 
New  York  Times,  echoing  Hitchens' 
theme,  compared  it  to  a  porn  movie  with 
its  "lurid  sadomasochism."  Is  that  what 
has  so  moved  20  or  30  million  people,  old 
and  young? 

Frank  Rich,  to  be  fair,  states  that  his 
quarrel  is  not  with  most  of  the  millions  of 
Christian  believers  who  are  moved  to 


tears.  But  one  wonders  why  there  is  such 
a  huge  discrepancy  between  some  critics 
and  the  millions  of  viewers  who  saw  noth- 
ing of  hatred  or  sexual  perversion  in  it.  If 
"beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder," 
does  the  same  go  for  ugliness? 

Most  interesting,  in  contrast  to  the 
high  profile  denunciations  and  exegesis  of 
media  people,  has  been  the  quality  of  per- 
sonal discussion  about  this  film.  Have  you 
had  the  experience  this  Lent  of  more 
reflection  and  conversation  about  the 
meaning  of  Jesus'  Passion?  As  one  English 
professor  mentioned  to  me,  he  was 
amazed  that  he  had  recendy  been  engaged 
in  at  least  five  long  conversations  about — 
not  so  much  the  movie,  as  the  content  of 
our  faith.  Whether  with  students,  col- 
leagues, family  members  or  acquaintances, 
I  have  found  myself  encountering  issues  of 
good  and  evil,  Mary's  relation  to  her  son, 
the  reliability  of  Scripture  and  the  theolo- 
gy of  redemption. 

Gibson's  implicit  theology  seems  to 
stress  the  "repayment"  or  satisfaction 
theme  of  the  paschal  mystery,  that  things 
had  to  be  set  straight  with  God  and 
amends  be  made.  This  is  part  of  a  rich  tra- 
dition and  could  be  at  least  half  the  truth. 
But  there  is  also  something  so  radically 
ugly  about  the  Roman  soldiers'  torture  of 
Jesus  and  something  so  deeply  moving 
about  his  trust  in  the  face  of  ultimate  suf- 
fering that  another  tradition  is  also  sug- 
gested. Did  Jesus  undergo  such  pain, 
shame  and  loss  because  that  alone  would 
suffice  to  convince  us  that  he  could  trans- 
form not  only  our  deepest  sufferings,  but 
also  our  most  disgraceful  sins? 

Mel  Gibson  may  have  been  crude  and 
uncharitable  in  his  responses  to  his  critics. 
He  may  be  simplistic  and  unsophisticated 
in  his  faith.  His  theology  may  be  defi- 
cient. His  father  may  have  doubts  about 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  or  the 
Holocaust.  But  his  movie  has  touched  the 
lives  of  coundess  people. 

In  this  he  has  done  a  great  service. 
Has  there  ever  been  a  Lenten  season  in 
the  United  States  when  men  and  women 
of  faith  have  been  so  focused  on  the  mys- 
tery of  Christ's  death?  If  it  leads  us,  as 
well,  more  fully  into  the  mystery  of  Easter 
and  the  teachings  of  the  risen  Lord,  it 
could  yield  a  healing  beyond  all  tears  and 
torture.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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An  Easter  meditation  for  a  time  of  crisis 


We  Had  Hoped' 

-  BY  WILLIAM  A.  BARRY  - 

This  is  A  difficult  time  for  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States. 
Our  church,  which  stood  so  tall  and  proud  after  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  election  of  the  first  Cadiolic  as  president,  has  been  dealt 
some  grievous  blows  in  recent  times.  There  seems  no  end  to  the  tide 
of  stories  about  the  sexual  abuse  crisis.  When  will  the  next  bomb 
explode,  many  of  us  ask  in  our  hearts,  if  not  aloud. 

The  effects  of  this  crisis  are  being  felt  by  all  of  us.  In  addition,  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
cipitous drop  in  the  number  of  diocesan  seminarians  and  candidates  for  religious  life, 
which  began  in  the  late  1960s,  and  the  departure  from  the  active  priesthood  and  from 
religious  congregations  of  thousands  of  members,  which  began  at  about  the  same  time, 
are  now  being  acutely  felt,  even  in  areas  of  the  country  that  were  once  rich  in  the  num- 
ber of  both  diocesan  and  religious  priests  and  of  religious  sisters  and  brothers. 

Reeling  from  the  sexual  abuse  stories,  we  also  face  die  prospect  of  closing  parishes 
that  were  the  glory  of  the  church  in  the  past  century.  The  most  recent  polls  suggest  that 


prayer  and  spiritual  direction, 
England  province  of  the 
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Protestants  attend  church  weekly  at  a  higher  rate  than 
Catholics.  We  have  been  brought  low  indeed  from  the 
"glory  days"  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

How  are  we  responding  to  these  blows?  I  suspect  that 
our  reactions  run  the  gamut  from  sadness  and  depression  to 
anger  and  resentment.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  could  char- 
acterize the  mood  of  many  meetings  of  Catholics,  whether 
for  Mass  or  for  other  events,  as  joyous  and  buoyant.  There 
is  heaviness  in  the  atmosphere  that  betrays  sadness. 

In  addition,  many  Catholics  are  angry.  Clearly  the  most 
pained  and  angry  are  those  who  were  abused  and  their  fam- 
ilies. But  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  has  probably  angered  us  all, 
and  the  anger  is  directed  at  many  targets.  In  addition, 
Catholics  are  polarized  on  a  number  of  issues,  and  the  posi- 
tions seem  to  be  hardening  as  we  try  to  figure  out  what  has 
happened  to  us  as  a  people. 

Resentment  is  not  far  from  the  surface  in  many 
Catholics.  How  could  this  have 
happened  to  our  church  and  to  us? 
Resentment  leads  to  the  search  for 
causes,  for  someone  or  something 
to  blame:  the  Second  Vatican 
Council?  The  sexual  revolution? 
Permissiveness  in  seminaries  and 
in  society  in  general?  Homosexual 
priests  and  bishops?  Bishops  who 
cared  more  for  the  reputation  of 
the  church  than  for  the  safety  of 
children?  The  repression  of  emo- 
tions and  feelings  in  the  seminaries  prior  to  Vatican  II? 
Celibacy  as  a  requirement  for  ordination?  The  failure  to 
have  women  represented  in  the  decision-making  councils  of 
the  church?  These  reasons  and  many  others  have  been 
adduced  to  explain  what  has  happened  to  our  church. 

In  this  situation,  with  all  these  emotions  acknowledged 
to  be  present  among  us  as  a  people,  if  not  in  each  individu- 
al, I  want  to  suggest  a  meditation  on  the  Emmaus  story  in 
Lk  24:13-35.  For  this  idea  I  am  indebted  to  N.  T.  Wright, 
presently  Anglican  bishop  of  Durham,  England,  who 
offered  such  a  meditation  for  the  postmodern  era  in  The 
Challenge  of  Jesus:  Rediscovering  Wloo  Jesus  Was  and  Is  (1999). 

in  luke's  gospel  we  read  a  story  of  two  disciples,  who  were 
walking  away  from  Jerusalem  toward  the  town  of  Emmaus 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  Some  commentators  believe  they 
may  have  been  a  couple,  Cleopas  and  his  wife.  Jesus  had 
been  killed  and  buried  on  Friday.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
two  had  heard  that  some  women  had  found  the  tomb  and 
witnessed  a  vision  of  angels,  who  said  that  Jesus  was  alive; 
but  the  pair  had  left  Jerusalem  for  Emmaus  without  any 
hope. 

They  believed,  as  did  most  of  the  people  of  Israel,  that 


the  Messiah  would  come  to  save  God's  people  from  their 
status  as  an  occupied  and  demeaned  vassal  of  Rome  and  in 
the  process  begin  the  rule  of  God  for  the  whole  world.  They 
and  the  other  disciples  had  believed  that  Jesus  was  this 
Messiah.  But  then  he  had  been  cruelly  and  shamefully  cru- 
cified and  killed.  There  was  no  way  that  what  had  happened 
to  Jesus  could  be  put  together  with  his  being  Messiah.  "We 
had  hoped  that  he  was  the  one  to  redeem  Israel,"  they  tell 
the  stranger  they  meet  on  the  road.  Their  hopes  had  been 
dashed  on  Friday.  The  Romans  showed  who  had  the  power 
by  killing  Jesus  in  a  degrading,  humiliating  way.  God  had 
done  nothing  to  stop  this  naked  display  of  power.  So  Jesus 
could  not  have  been  the  Messiah.  Despair  took  the  place  of 
hope  in  their  hearts.  The  news  about  the  empty  tomb  and 
the  words  of  the  angel  did  not  break  through  the  despair. 
"We  had  hoped,  but  there  is  no  hope  now." 

As  they  walked  the  road  to  Emmaus,  they  must  have 
been  wondering  what  they  would 
do  now  and  may  even  have  won- 
dered whether  the  whole  expecta- 
tion of  a  messiah  was  a  pipe  dream. 
Besides  depression  and  sadness, 
could  they  have  been  filled  with 
resentment  as  well,  resentment 
that  they  had  been  taken  in  by 
Jesus,  that  their  hopes  had  been  so 
raised,  only  to  be  dashed?  Perhaps 
this  explains  why  they  left 
Jerusalem  and  their  other  compan- 
ions to  return  to  Emmaus.  They  were  abandoning  the  city 
where  they  had  been  misled  so  badly,  perhaps  shaking  the 
dust  from  their  feet.  Isn't  that  a  normal  human  reaction  to 
having  one's  hopes  blown  away?  "I'm  not  going  to  get  my 
hopes  up  again.  You  won't  see  me  consorting  with  fools  who 
believe  in  fairy  tales." 

Do  we  see  ourselves  in  these  two  people?  Can  I 
empathize  with  them  because  I,  too,  had  hoped?  I  suggest 
that  we  walk  with  them  in  imagination  and  allow  our  own 
feelings  in  this  time  of  crisis  to  surface.  What  are  my  feel- 
ings as  I  contemplate  the  situation  of  our  church?  Allow  all 
the  feelings  to  surface.  They  are  our  reality  now,  just  as  the 
feelings  of  the  two  disciples  were  their  reality  then. 

After  the  disciples  poured  out  their  despair,  their  anger, 
their  sadness  and  their  resentment  to  the  stranger,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  them  the  story  of  Israel  in  such  a  way  that  the 
death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  made  sense — indeed,  made  sense 
of  Israel's  history  in  the  only  way  possible.  Luke  does  not 
give  us  the  details  of  the  stranger's  discourse,  but  we  can  fill 
them  in  without  too  much  difficulty.  Throughout  Israel's 
history,  God  had  intervened  to  save  the  people  when  they 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  brought  to  that  point  by  their  own 
sinful  folly  or  that  of  their  leaders.  When  they  had  no  hope, 


The  stranger  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus 
can  set  our  hearts 
burning  again. 
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them.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread  they  recognized 
the  stranger  was,  and  then  realized  that  their  hearts  had 

burning  as  he  told  them  the  story.  Death  had  not  tri- 
hed;  it  had  no  sting.  The  crucifixion  was  the  paradoxi- 
ictory  of  God.  The  disciples  hurried  back  to  the  com- 
ity in  Jerusalem,  where  they  found  that  their  compan- 

had  good  news  to  match  theirs;  they  too,  who  "had 
:d,"  now  radiated  hope  and  joy. 

n  this  time  of  trial  and  the  crash  of  hope,  this  story  can 
)od  news  for  us  too.  But  we  need  to  let  it  touch  us  where 
re,  in  our  sadness,  our  anger,  our  resentment.  Let  us 
e  the  stranger,  who  is  no  stranger,  to  tell  us  the  story  that 
>et  our  hearts  burning  again.  gj 
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overwhelmed  that  hope  for  a  while,  but 
the  words  of  the  stranger  on  the  road 
stoked  the  fire  of  that  hope  again. 

When  they  reached  Emmaus,  the 
two  did  not  want  to  let  the  stranger  go 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  have  dinner 
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Protestants  attend  church  weekly  at  a  higher  rate 
Catholics.  We  have  been  brought  low  indeed  frorr 
"glory  days"  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

How  are  we  responding  to  these  blows?  I  suspect 
our  reactions  run  the  gamut  from  sadness  and  depressi< 
anger  and  resentment.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  could  < 
acterize  the  mood  of  many  meetings  of  Catholics,  wh< 
for  Mass  or  for  other  events,  as  joyous  and  buoyant.  T 
is  heaviness  in  the  atmosphere  diat  betrays  sadness. 

In  addition,  many  Catholics  are  angry.  Clearly  the 
pained  and  angry  are  those  who  were  abused  and  their 
ilies.  But  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  has  probably  angered  v. 
and  the  anger  is  directed  at  many  targets.  In  addi 
Catholics  are  polarized  on  a  number  of  issues,  and  the 
tions  seem  to  be  hardening  as  we  try  to  figure  out  wha 
happened  to  us  as  a  people. 

Resentment  is  not  far  from  the  surface  in  r 
Catholics.  How  could  this  have 
happened  to  our  church  and  to  us? 
Resentment  leads  to  the  search  for 
causes,  for  someone  or  something 
to  blame:  the  Second  Vatican 
Council?  The  sexual  revolution? 
Permissiveness  in  seminaries  and 
in  society  in  general?  Homosexual 
priests  and  bishops?  Bishops  who 
cared  more  for  the  reputation  of 
the  church  than  for  the  safety  of 
children?  The  repression  of  emo- 
tions and  feelings  in  the  seminaries  prior  to  Vaticaj 
Celibacy  as  a  requirement  for  ordination?  The  failu 
have  women  represented  in  the  decision-making  counc 
the  church?  These  reasons  and  many  others  have 
adduced  to  explain  what  has  happened  to  our  church. 

In  this  situation,  with  all  these  emotions  acknowle 
to  be  present  among  us  as  a  people,  if  not  in  each  indi1 
al,  I  want  to  suggest  a  meditation  on  the  Emmaus  sto 
Lk  24:13-35.  For  this  idea  I  am  indebted  to  N.  T  Wr 
presently  Anglican  bishop  of  Durham,  England, 
offered  such  a  meditation  for  the  postmodern  era  in 
Challenge  of  Jesus:  Rediscovering  WIjo  Jesus  Was  and  Is  (V 

in  luke'S  gospel  we  read  a  story  of  two  disciples,  who 
walking  away  from  Jerusalem  toward  the  town  of  Emi 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  Some  commentators  believe 
may  have  been  a  couple,  Cleopas  and  his  wife.  Jesus 
been  killed  and  buried  on  Friday.  On  Sunday  morning  the 
two  had  heard  that  some  women  had  found  the  tomb  and 
witnessed  a  vision  of  angels,  who  said  that  Jesus  was  alive; 
but  the  pair  had  left  Jerusalem  for  Emmaus  without  any 
hope. 

They  believed,  as  did  most  of  the  people  of  Israel,  that 
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of  Israel's  history  in  the  only  way  possible.  Luke  does  not 
give  us  the  details  of  the  stranger's  discourse,  but  we  can  fill 
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God  once  again  entered  the  picture  and  gave  them  hope. 

Take  one  example  from  Israel's  history.  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (597- 
538  B.C.),  when  the  Israelites  were  carried  off  as  slaves  to 
Babylon  and  lived  far  from  the  Promised  Land.  The 
prophet  is  carried  by  the  spirit  to  a  valley  filled  with  dead 
bones  (Ezek  37)  and  is  asked,  "Mortal,  can  these  bones 
live?"  Of  course,  they  cannot;  they  are  dry  and  dead.  But  he 
is  told  to  prophesy  over  the  bones,  "and  they  lived,  and 
stood  on  their  feet,  a  vast  multitude."  God  then  tells 
Ezekiel,  "Mortal,  these  bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel. 
They  say,  'Our  bones  are  dried  up,  and  our  hope  is  lost;  we 
are  cut  off  completely.'  Therefore,  prophesy,  and  say  to 
them,  Thus  says  the  Lord  God:  I  am 
going  to  open  your  graves,  and  bring 
you  up  from  your  graves,  O  my  people; 
and  I  will  bring  you  back  to  the  land  of 
Israel." 

Perhaps  the  stranger  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus  retold  such  stories  to  the  two 
disciples,  reminding  them  that  their 
faith  is  in  God,  and  that  God  can  bring 
the  dead  to  life,  can  save  the  people 
even  when  all  seems  lost. 

As  the  stranger  told  them  the  story,  a 
story  that  included  the  death  by  crucifix- 
ion of  Jesus,  their  hearts  burned  within 
them.  But  apparently  they  did  not  pay 
attention  to  this  until  after  Jesus  broke 
bread  with  them  at  the  end  of  their  walk. 
Why  were  their  hearts  burning? 


i  venture  to  say  that  the  words  of  the 
stranger  touched  something  deep  with- 
in them.  They,  like  all  of  us,  were  creat- 
ed by  God's  desire,  a  desire  that  never 
fails,  that  is  everlasting,  that  knows  not 
death  and  can  never  be  extinguished. 
That  desire  creates  us,  makes  us  who  we 
are — indeed,  makes  us  desirable  to 
God.  And  that  desire  lives  deep  inside 
us,  drawing  us  to  union  with  God.  That 
desire  evokes  hope  in  us,  a  hope  that,  no 
matter  what  happens,  we  are  wanted  by 
God  and  will  live  forever  with  God. 
The  trauma  of  Jesus'  cruel  deadi  had 
overwhelmed  that  hope  for  a  while,  but 
the  words  of  the  stranger  on  the  road 
stoked  the  fire  of  that  hope  again. 

When  they  reached  Emmaus,  the 
two  did  not  want  to  let  the  stranger  go 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  have  dinner 


with  them.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread  they  recognized 
who  the  stranger  was,  and  then  realized  that  their  hearts  had 
been  burning  as  he  told  them  the  story.  Death  had  not  tri- 
umphed; it  had  no  sting.  The  crucifixion  was  the  paradoxi- 
cal victory  of  God.  The  disciples  hurried  back  to  the  com- 
munity in  Jerusalem,  where  they  found  that  their  compan- 
ions had  good  news  to  match  theirs;  they  too,  who  "had 
hoped,"  now  radiated  hope  and  joy. 

In  this  time  of  trial  and  the  crash  of  hope,  this  story  can 
be  good  news  for  us  too.  But  we  need  to  let  it  touch  us  where 
we  are,  in  our  sadness,  our  anger,  our  resentment.  Let  us 
invite  the  stranger,  who  is  no  stranger,  to  tell  us  the  story  that 
will  set  our  hearts  burning  again. 
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The  Second  Adam 


The  new  Adam  brings  the  blessings  of  grace  and  eternal  life. 

BY  GERALD  O'COLLINS 


The  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Brancacci 
Chapel  in  Florence  show  Masaccio  (1401-28)  at 
his  artistic  and  spiritual  best — not  least  in  the 
way  he  links  Adam  and  Eve  with  Christ.  Driven 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  our  first  parents  are  in  despair. 
Weeping  and  weighed  down  with  terrible  pain  and  loss, 
they  move  along  a  path  of  sorrows.  But  the  same  path  brings 
them  toward  the  next  scene:  Christ  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Galilee  surrounded  by  his  apostles,  who  will  found  the 
church.  In  his  own  brilliant  fashion,  Masaccio  follows  a  tra- 
dition that  reaches  back  to  St.  Paul's  First  Letter  to  the 
Corinthians  (Ch.  15)  and  his  Letter  to  the  Romans  (Ch.  5), 
the  contrast  between  the  first  Adam,  who  initiated  the 
whole  story  of  human  sin  and  the  new  Adam,  who  has 
brought  the  blessings  of  grace  and  eternal  life. 

Calling  Christ  the  second  Adam  is  a  solidly  traditional 
practice.  In  the  second  century  St.  Irenaeus  developed  the 
differences  between  the  first  and  last  Adam.  By  referring 
twice  to  Adam,  an  early  liturgical  text,  the  Exuket  or  Easter 
Proclamation  (still  sung  at  the  Easter  Vigil)  implies  Christ's 
role  as  the  second  or  new  Adam.  In  the  medieval  mystery 
plays,  the  actor  who  played  Adam  usually  reappeared  to  play 
Christ — a  vivid  way  of  connecting  the  first  and  second 
Adam.  A  contrast  between  the  damage  done  by  the  first 
Adam  and  the  gifts  of  the  second  Adam  entered  into  the 
Council  of  Trent's  1547  decree  on  the  justification  of  sinful 
human  beings.  Right  down  to  the  21st  century,  images  of 
Adam  and  Christ  are  still  wonderfully  joined  in  icons  used 
in  the  official  liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Christian  tradition  and 
in  the  decoration  of  its  churches. 

This  iconographic  tradition  links  creation,  which 
reached  its  climax  in  the  making  of  the  original  Adam  and 
Eve,  with  the  redemption  effected  by  the  second  Adam. 
Adam  and  Eve  symbolize  the  human  condition  in  its  glory 
and  misery.  After  being  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  they  lapsed  into  sin  and  lost  paradise.  Eastern  icons 
show  the  last  Adam  descending  into  the  dark  pit  of  the 
underworld  and  releasing  from  their  long  bondage  Adam, 


GERALD  O'COLLINS,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  the 
Pontifical  Gregorian  University  in  Rome. 


Eve  and  innumerable  others  waiting  for  redemption  in  the 
"limbo  01* the  Fathers." 

In  some  of  those  icons  Christ  carries  the  wooden  cross 
on  which  he  has  died,  and  so  reminds  us  of  the  tree  from 
which  Adam  and  Eve  took  the  forbidden  fruit.  Even  more 
explicitly,  a  hymn  by  the  Latin  poet  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(died  ca.  610),  CruxFidelis  ("faithful  cross"),  links  the  tree  of 
life  with  the  tree  of  death  in  the  great  drama  of  creation,  fall 
and  redemption.  The  preface  for  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Cross 
(Sept.  14)  declares,  "Death  came  from  a  tree,  life  was  to 
spring  from  a  tree." 

an  enduring  legend  helped  to  relate  in  this  way  creation  and 
redemption.  The  tree  from  which  Adam  and  Eve  took  the 
forbidden  fruit  was  given  a  story.  Through  the  centuries  it 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  tree  of  Calvary  on  which 
Christ  died  to  save  the  world.  Piero  della  Francesca  (d. 
1492),  in  his  fresco  cycle  "The  Story  of  the  True  Cross"  in 
the  church  of  San  Francesco  in  Arezzo,  Italy,  followed  this 
legend  and  used  the  cross  to  link  the  Adam  of  Genesis  with 
Christ,  the  new  Adam. 

According  to  another  legend,  Calvary  was  the  place 
where  Adam  was  buried.  Christian  artists  have  at  times 
placed  his  skull,  and  occasionally  even  his  skeleton,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross.  Some  artists  pictured  Adam  and  Eve 
standing  together  in  a  sarcophagus  below  the  cross.  One 
representation  even  has  a  tiny  figure  of  Adam  holding  a 
chalice  to  receive  the  first  drops  of  blood  falling  from  Christ 
on  the  cross. 

Christian  architects  and  builders  have  made  the  same 
connection.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in 
Jerusalem  has  its  Adam  chapel  below  the  place  of  Christ's 
crucifixion.  Piero  della  Francesca  himself  was  encouraged  8 
to  link  Adam  and  Christ  by  what  he  had  seen  in  a  sanctuary  o 
in  the  Church  of  San  Sepolcro  in  Rome:  a  sculptured  scene  £ 
of  Calvary  stood  above  a  chapel  that  bore  the  name  of^ 
Adam.  o 

In  connecting  Adam  and  Christ,  no  work  of  literature  I 


"Resurrection  of  Christ,"  by  Piero  della  Francesca  (1463-65),  in  the  Civic 
Museum,  San  Sepolcro,  Rome. 
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has  surpassed  "Hymn  to  God  my  God,  in  my  Sickness"  by 
John  Donne  (d.  1631): 

We  think  that  Paradise  and  Calvary, 
Christ's  Cross  and  Adams  tree,  stood  in  one 

place- 
Look,  Lord,  and  find  both  Adams  met  in  me; 
As  the  first  Adam's  sweat  surrounds  my  face, 
"Slay  the  Last  Adam  s  blood  ?ny  soul  embrace. 

A  major  reference  to  the  second  Adam  turns  up  several 
decades  later  in  Paradise  Regained,  by  John  Milton  (d.  1674). 
After  expanding  the  Genesis  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  into  the 
12  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  focused  the  four-book 
sequel  entirely  on  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness.  Unlike 
Adam  and  Eve,  Jesus,  the  second  Adam,  succeeds  in  resist- 
ing temptation. 

The  images  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  image  of  Christ 
die  new  Adam  have  been  linked  in  art,  literature,  legend  and 
liturgical  traditions  to  hold  together  creation  and  redemp- 
tion. To  be  sure,  considering  Christ  as  the  new  or  second 
Adam  is  not  the  only  way  to  understand  and  interpret  what 
he  did  for  us  in  his  life,  death  and  resurrection.  But  it  is  one 
way  that  has  proved  enduringly  successful,  from  St.  Paul 
down  to  John  Henry  Newman's  "Dream  of  Gerontius"  ("A 
second  Adam  to  the  fight  and  to  the  rescue  came")  and 
beyond.  Generations  of  Christians  have  found  here  light 
and  strength,  and  in  three  particular  ways. 
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First,  the  Adam/Christ  contrast  vividly  reminds  us  that 
we  are  saved  not  merely  through  divine  power  "from  the 
outside."  By  the  loving  kindness  of  God's  plan,  we  are  also 
saved  "from  the  inside,"  through  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
who  is  our  brother.  The  two  figures  in  Masaccio's  pitiless 
scene  seem  to  have  lost  paradise  forever.  But  they  are  on  a 
path  that  leads  to  Christ,  the  second  Adam  who  will  heal 
and  transform  human  destiny  for  all  eternity. 

Second,  this  contrast  shows  the  deep  link  between  the 
whole  of  creation,  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  are  the  high 
point  and  God's  intended  stewards,  and  redemption.  What 
Christ  did  for  us  in  his  glorious  resurrection  from  the  dead 
involves  the  whole  created  world  and  our  stewardship  for 
the  earth.  Eastern  icons  of  Christ's  descent  to  the  dead  hint 
at  this  link.  Huge  rocks,  which  have  been  shattered  to  open 
Christ's  passage  down  into  the  "limbo  of  the  Fathers,"  sug- 
gest that  the  Easter  transformation  includes  the  whole 
world. 

Third,  Eastern  icons  depicting  Christ's  meeting  with 
Adam  and  Eve  show  large  crowds  of  people  standing 
behind  them.  In  liberating  and  raising  Adam  and  Eve,  the 
second  Adam  raises  all  humanity.  This  way  of  representing 
Christ's  redemptive  work  differs  dramatically  from  a  famil- 
iar painting  of  the  resurrection  by  Piero  della  Francesca  to 
be  found  in  San  Sepolcro  and  acclaimed  by  Aldous  Huxley 
as  "the  finest  picture  in  the  world."  The  victorious  Christ 
stands  majestically  alone  above  the  prostrate  soldiers.  No 
one  else  is  present.  The  Eastern  icons  do  much  better  by 

introducing  Adam,  Eve  and 
their  companions  to  indicate 
vividly  that  the  resurrection  is 
not  only  an  individual  victory 
for  Christ  but  also  the  saving 
event  for  all  the  world. 

Through  the  sequence  of 
his  frescoes  Masaccio  pointed 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  direction 
of  Christ,  the  second  Adam. 
He  drove  home  the  connec- 
tion by  placing  diagonally 
opposite  the  tormented  fig- 
ures of  Adam  and  Eve  a  scene 
of  St.  Peter  baptizing  a  group 
of  neophytes.  The  shame  and 
loss  of  the  fall  into  sin  do  not 
have  the  last  word.  Incorpo- 
ration through  baptism  into 
the  last  Adam,  now  risen  from 
the  dead,  brings  the  new  life 
of  present  grace  and  future 
glory. 
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Music  Ministry 

The  seventh  in  the  Lent-Easter  series  'Good  Liturgy' 

BY  J.  MICHAEL  McMAHON 


Members  of  the  assembly  always  seem  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  some  elements  of  the 
liturgical  celebration  than  to  others. 
Conventional  wisdom  among  parish  leaders 
has  long  held  that  Sunday  worshipers  go  home  talking 
mainly  about  two  aspects  of  the  Sunday  liturgy — the  homi  - 
ly and  the  music. 

The  importance  of  music  for  parish  liturgical  celebra- 
tions points  to  the  pastoral  role  of  liturgical  musicians.  This 
pastoral  aspect  of  music  ministry  is  so  significant  that  the 
word  is  included  in  the  name  of  the  largest  organization  of 
Catholic  church  musicians  in  the  United  States  (9,000 
strong):  the  National  Association 
of  Pastoral  Musicians. 

Music  directors  occasionally 
receive  letters  from  parishioners 
describing  how  the  music  of  a 
particular  celebration  changed 
their  lives.  One  year,  after  an 
exhausting  Holy  Week  and 
Easter  Triduum,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  35-year-old  mother  of 
two.  She  had  participated  in  the 
Easter  Sunday  morning  Mass,  at 
which  the  music  ministers  con- 
sisted of  a  40-voice  choir  and  a 
cantor,  accompanied  by  organ 
and  brass.  Most  of  the  music,  1111 
including  familiar  Easter  hymns, 

was  sung  robustly  by  the  whole  assembly.  The  choir  also 
sang  alone,  including  a  choral  setting  of  the  Easter 
Sequence  and  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus"  from  Handel's 
Messiah.  After  weeks  of  intense  rehearsals  and  three  days  of 
singing  for  the  major  liturgies  of  the  triduum,  the  choir  was 
tired  but  exhilarated.  The  congregation  sang  the  liturgy  vig- 
orously, and  the  choir  led  them  with  a  joy  that  transcended 
physical  weariness. 

This  woman  had  come  to  Mass  on  that  Easter  Sunday 
morning  after  a  long  absence  from  the  church  and  was 

J.  MICHAEL  McMAHON  is  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Pastoral  Musicians  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 


expecting  very  little.  But  she  found  herself  enveloped  in  an 
assembly  that  participated  energetically  in  singing  the  Mass 
and  was  inspired  by  the  choir,  organ  and  brass,  which  com- 
municated a  profound  sense  of  faith  in  the  power  of  Christ's 
new  life.  Not  only  did  this  woman  return  to  the  practice  of 
the  faith,  but  she  also  soon  found  her  way  into  music  min- 
istry as  a  member  of  the  parish  choir. 

Pastoral  musicians  can  cite  many  such  examples  of  the 
ways  music  helps  people  connect  the  celebration  of  the 
liturgy  with  their  own  life  of  faith.  These  connections  are 
most  obvious  on  occasions  like  baptisms  or  funerals  or  at 
particular  seasons  and  feasts,  like  Christmas  or  Lent. 

Sometimes  music  speaks  to  peo- 
ple most  clearly  at  times  of  per- 
sonal crisis.  I  recall  one  Sunday 
when  during  the  Communion 
procession  my  eyes  met  those  of 
a  woman  who  had  had  a  miscar- 
riage during  the  previous  week. 
We  were  singing,  "Unless  a 
grain  of  wheat  shall  fall  upon  the 
ground  and  die,  it  remains  just  a 
grain  of  wheat  with  no  life." 
After  an  interval  of  many  years, 
both  of  us  still  recall  that  pro- 
found moment  of  recognition. 

Musicians  are  perhaps  less 
accustomed  to  receiving  letters, 
calls  and  comments  of  affirma- 
tion than  of  complaint.  Why,  people  often  ask,  don't  we  sing 
hymns  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mar)7  during  Sunday  Masses  in 
May?  Why  can't  the  music  be  more  traditional  or  more 
contemporary,  more  upbeat,  more  familiar,  more  varied? 
Why  don't  we  have  less  (or  more)  music  from  other  cul- 
tures, less  (or  more)  Gregorian  chant,  less  (or  more)  youth- 
oriented  music,  less  (or  more)  music  by  the  choir  alone,  less 
(or  more)  music  with  organ  or  contemporary  ensemble  or 
rock  band?  Sometimes  musicians  hear  these  questions  not 
only  from  parishioners,  but  even  from  their  bishops  and 
pastors. 

These  questions  point  to  several  significant  issues  that 
liturgical  musicians  face  as  they  work  to  serve  the  pastoral 
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needs  of  their  communities,  but  also  to  provide  competent 
musical  leadership  and  to  foster  good  liturgical  celebration. 

Participation  and  Performance 

Prior  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  most  choirs  and 
organists  thought  of  their  role  as  "providing  music"  for  the 
liturgy.  Even  though  official  church  documents  since  the 
publication  in  1903  of  Inter  Sollicitudines,  issued  by  Pope  St. 
Pius  X  motu  proprio  had  encouraged  active  singing  of  vari- 
ous Latin  chants  and  responses  of  the  liturgy  by  the  whole 
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congregation,  before  Vatican  II  most  Catholics  experienced 
a  liturgy  in  which  all  the  singing  was  performed  by  a  choir 
or  one  singer  (who  was  often  also  the  organist). 

The  liturgical  reforms  of  Vatican  II  represented  both 
continuity  and  change  in  the  way  that  music  would  be  used. 
As  in  all  official  church  documents  since  1903,  the 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy"  (1963)  emphasized 
the  singing  of  the  liturgical  texts — acclamations,  responses, 
antiphons,  psalms  and  songs.  The  C.S.L.  includes  an  entire 
chapter  on  sacred  music,  declaring  its  value  to  be  "greater 
even  than  that  of  any  other  art.  The 
main  reason  for  this  pre-eminence  is 
that,  as  sacred  song  closely  bound  to 
the  text,  it  forms  a  necessary  or  integral 
part  of  the  solemn  liturgy"  (No.  112). 
The  constitution  also  reiterated  the 
dual  purpose  of  music  in  the  liturgy: 
the  glorification  of  God  and  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  faithful. 

Vatican  II  set  out  a  new  agenda  for 
liturgical  musicians  in  its  insistence  on 
the  active  participation  of  the  entire 
assembly  in  the  singing  of  the  liturgy. 
The  C.S.L.  charged  those  responsible 
for  the  revision  of  the  liturgical  books 
to  consider  this  active  participation 
before  any  other  element.  The  role  of 
choirs  and  other  musicians  was  reaf- 
firmed, but  they  were  now  to  carry  out 
their  ministry  with  due  regard  for  the 
active  role  of  the  assembly. 

While  many  choirs  were  down- 
graded or  eliminated  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  council,  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  role  of  the 
choir  was  more  important  than  ever.  As 
a  result,  parish  choirs  of  all  kinds  now 
flourish,  from  versatile  groups  that  sing 
a  broad  range  of  musical  styles  to  more 
specialized  groups,  such  as  Gospel 
choirs,  chant  ensembles  and  LifeTeen 
bands.  Many  parishes  have  several 
choirs,  including  a  "traditional"  choir, 
"contemporary"  ensemble,  youth 
choir,  children's  choir  and  funeral 
choir. 

A  closer  reading  of  church  docu- 
ments on  music  in  the  liturgy  is  gradu- 
alh  changing  the  way  choirs  and  other 
music  ministers  interact  with  the  larger 
assembly.  Official  church  documents, 
including  the  recently  revised  General 
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Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal,  envision  liturgical  celebra- 
tions in  which  the  assembly  engages  in  sung  dialogue  with 
the  priest  and  in  responsive  singing  with  the  choir  and  can- 
tor. The  presupposition  of  these  documents  is  that  the  litur- 
gy is  fundamentally  a  sung  celebration,  in  which  the  assem- 
bly of  the  faithful,  the  priest  and  the  choir  (or  cantor)  have 
active  and  distinct  roles.  Although  the  choir  can — and 
should — sing  alone  at  times,  the  singing  of  the  choir  should 
always  be  integral  to  the  celebration  and  always  planned  in 
relation  to  the  singing  and  prayer  of  the  entire  assembly. 
Whatever  the  style,  choirs  face  the  challenge  of  fostering 
active  participation  by  the  assembly  while  striving  for  the 
best  musical  quality  possible. 

The  Challenge  of  Diversity 

Commentators  regularly  call  attention  to  the  enormous 
diversity  of  the  church  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  its 
cultural  and  ethnic  composition.  Pastoral  musicians  serving 
dioceses  and  national  organizations  confront  this  every  time 
they  plan  a  large  event. 

How  do  music  ministers  plan  for  music  that  will  allow 
all  to  sing  with  one  voice,  while  respecting  and  affirming  the 
variety  of  cultural  voices  within  the  church?  Should  we  all 
sing  some  parts  of  the  liturgy  in  Latin  to  draw  us  together? 
Should  we  all  sing  in  Spanish,  Vietnamese,  Creole  and 
English  at  the  same  celebration?  Should  different  languages 
be  used  for  different  parts?  How  and  to  what  extent  should 
the  musical  styles  of  various  cultural  groups  be  incorporat- 
ed into  large-scale  liturgical  celebrations?  Who  decides 
what  constitutes  a  "genuine"  Hispanic  or  African-American 
style? 

Parish  musicians  often  deal  not  only  with  a  variety  of 
cultural  backgrounds,  but  also  with  various  age  groups  and 
musical  tastes.  Many  parishes  provide  a  smorgasbord  of 
liturgical  musical  choices,  using  different  styles  of  music  at 
different  Sunday  Masses.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  parishes  to 
celebrate  a  youth  Mass  each  Sunday,  incorporating  musical 
styles  like  "praise  music"  or  "Christian  rock." 

Some  communities  have  rejected  this  approach,  finding 
that  while  it  addresses  the  variety  of  musical  tastes,  it  does 
little  to  foster  the  unity  of  the  parish  and  the  ability'  of  the 
whole  community  to  sing  and  pray  the  liturgy  together.  In 
these  situations,  musicians  are  challenged  to  incorporate 
various  styles  into  all  parish  celebrations  and  to  develop 
music  ministers  capable  of  singing  and  playing  in  those 
styles. 

Developing  Music  Ministries 

Every  community  needs  ministers  of  music,  but  different 
communities  require  varying  types  of  leadership,  depend- 
ing on  their  makeup  and  size.  An  urban  cathedral  or  a  size- 
able parish  community  may  require  a  full-time  profession- 


al music  director,  while  a  smaller  urban  or  rural  parish  may 
have  to  make  do  with  a  part-time  or  volunteer  director. 

Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  number  of  full- 
time  music  directors  in  U.S.  parishes  has  risen  dramatical- 
ly, especially  in  larger  and  more  urban  dioceses.  One  chal- 
lenge for  N.A.P.M.  and  other  national  organizations,  aca- 
demic institutions  and  diocesan  offices  is  to  provide  the 
programs  needed  for  music  leaders  in  all  19,000  Catholic 
parishes  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  at  least  1,000  Latin- 
rite  parishes  in  the  United  States  currently  have  full-time 
directors,  although  in  many  cases  the  music  director  is  also 
responsible  for  some  other  aspect  of  parish  life — usually 
liturgy  for  the  parish  or  music  for  the  school. 

The  need  for  leadership  is  just  as  crucial  for  good  litur- 
gical celebration  in  parishes  that  are  smaller  or  that  have 
fewer  financial  resources.  Many  such  communities  are 
served  by  a  part-time  or  volunteer  music  director  or  coor- 
dinator. With  nearly  3,000  rural  parishes  and  at  least  that 
many  small  communities  in  cities,  suburbs  and  towns,  there 
is  a  pressing  need  to  find  ways  to  help  these  directors  and 
coordinators  to  receive  ongoing  formation  in  liturgical 
studies,  musical  skills  and  pastoral  ministry. 

Directors  and  coordinators  of  music,  of  course,  com- 
prise only  a  small  percentage  of  the  people  who  serve  in 
music  ministry.  Many  parishes  also  rely  on  paid  and  volun- 
teer musicians  who  serve  as  cantors,  psalm  singers,  choir 
directors,  choir  singers,  organists,  guitarists,  pianists  and 
instrumentalists  of  various  kinds.  These  ministers — hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  them — also  require  continuing  for- 
mation not  only  in  their  musical  roles,  but  also  as  liturgical 
ministers. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  parishes  do  not  have  a 
single  person  who  is  responsible  for  overall  leadership  in 
music  ministry,  but  have  separate  directors  in  charge  of 
each  Sunday  Mass  and  no  general  coordination.  Bishops 
and  pastors  as  well  therefore  need  formation  in  musical 
matters,  so  they  can  recruit  competent  music  ministers  to 
coordinate  this  critically  important  aspect  of  pastoral  min- 
istry. 

Music  and  Mission 

Continuing  formation  is  clearly  crucial  for  music  ministers 
of  all  kinds,  because  the  church's  music  is  linked  so  strong- 
ly to  the  life  of  the  community  as  it  forms  its  members  to 
carry  on  the  mission  of  Christ.  To  join  in  the  song  of  the 
liturgy  is  to  make  a  commitment  to  the  mystery  of  Christ 
that  we  celebrate.  Participation  in  the  liturgy  of  word  and 
sacrament  is  intimately  linked  to  participation  in  what  Karl 
Rahner,  S.J.,  called  the  "liturgy  of  die  world."  Even  as  music 
evokes  the  presence  and  power  of  God  through  its  beauty, 
the  active  singing  of  God's  people  makes  them  sharers  in  the 
mission  of  Christ  to  serve  and  to  witness. 
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Vhy  Did  He  Do  It? 

'suit  demonstrator  goes  to  jail. 


BY  J    TIMOTHY  HIPSKIND 


w 


HY?  THAT  IS  A  question  I 
have  been  asked  frequent- 
ly lately.  Why  did  Mike 
O'Grady,  S.J.,  a  member 
of  our  Claver  Jesuit  Community  in 
Cincinnati,  climb  over  the  front  gate  at 
Fort  Benning  on  Nov.  23,  2003,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  arrested? 

People  know  that  Mike  was  perform- 
ing an  act  of  civil  disobedience — he  was 
trying  to  say  that  our  countiy  should  not 
sponsor  any  program  like  the  School  of 
the  Americas,  whose  graduates  have  a 
long  history  of  human  rights  abuses.  Still, 
his  colleagues  at  Working  in 
Neighborhoods,  a  community  organiza- 
tion, wonder,  "Couldn't  he  have  done 
more  good  working  on  the  projects  here 
that  are  directly  benefiting  persons  in 
need?"  Mike's  parents  struggled  with  a 
more  personal  question:  "Why  would    Protesters  begin  a  silent  march  in  November  2002  at  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for 

i     f.i  i     i  Security  Cooperation,  formerly  known  as  the  School  of  the  Americas,  at  Fort  Benning  in 

our  young,  healthy  son,  who  has  so  many   c  |    b  Ga 

gifts,  just  throw  them  away  to  sit  in  jail 
for  three  to  six  months?" 

-  Because  Mike  had  shared  his  faith  history  with  the 
members  of  the  Claver  Community,  we  had  time  to  pon- 
der these  questions,  even  before  his  arrest.  To  me  the 
question  became,  how  do  you  calculate  the  value  of  an 
action?  As  Americans,  we  are  most  aware  of  what  Mike 
calls  "utilitarian  calculus."  We  measure  how  good  some- 
thing is  by  numbers  and  efficiency.  Brand  X  is  better  than 
Brand  Y  because  you  can  clean  more  clothes  for  less 
money.  Mike's  actions  can  never  be  understood  on  that 
basis.  Instead,  we  need  to  view  his  actions  from  a  com- 
pletely different  perspective  and  measure  its  value  on  a 
completely  different  scale,  that  of  prophetic  witness. 

Prophets  are  always  doing  things  that  are  hard  for  oth- 
ers to  understand.  Hosea  felt  called  to  marry  a  prostitute. 
Jeremiah  was  called  to  wear  a  rotted  loincloth.  Ezekiel 
acted  out  crazy  mimes.  And  Jesus'  death  on  the  cross  was 

J.  TIMOTHY  HIPSKIND,  S.J..  works  with  Charis  Ministries  (a  young 
adult  retreat  program),  with  Communities  United  for  Action  and 
Mother  of  Christ  Catholic  Church  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"to  the  Jews  an  obstacle  they  cannot  get  over,  to  the 
pagans,  madness"  (1  Cor  1:23). 

Of  course,  the  failure  of  others  to  understand  some  act 
does  not  make  it  prophetic.  Prophetic  witness  must  also 
point  toward  something  greater.  It  must  draw  our  attention 
to  some  aspect  of  God's  action  in  the  world  that  others  are 
missing. 

An  example  of  the  something  greater  toward  which  the 
protests  pointed  was  named  in  an  open  letter  written  in 
the  name  of  the  group  of  protestors  of  which  Mike  was  a 
part.  The  letter  states,  "As  Christians  we  hope  and  strug- 
gle for  a  world  of  justice  and  peace."  By  engaging  in  acts 
of  nonviolent,  direct  action,  these  prophets  testified  to 
their  belief  that  the  human  race  is  learning  to  bring  justice 
and  peace  nonviolently.  They  call  us  to  look  to  other 
places  around  the  world  where  justice  has  triumphed 
through  nonviolent  direct  action.  Places  like  India, 
Birmingham,  South  Africa,  Poland  and  the  Philippines.  In 
those  places,  prophets  like  Gandhi,  Parks,  King,  Mandela 
and  Walesa  pointed  us  toward  a  reality  that  could  be  only 
from  God.  And  in  the  Philippines,  it  was  not  so  much  one 
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individual,  but  rather  "People  Power"  that  made  the  dif- 
ference. These  modern-day  prophets  point  to  the  same 
reality  as  Isaiah:  "They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- 
shares; nor  shall  they  train  for  war  again"  (Is  2:4).  This  was 
unthinkable  years  ago,  yet  now  it  is  no  longer  some  far-off 
ideal.  It  is  a  reality  that  is  beginning  to  take  shape  in  our 
world  today. 

In  the  wake  of  the  terrorist  attacks  on  Sept.  11,  2001, 
the  entire  world  was  rallying  to  support  the  United  States. 
If  we  had  had  eyes  to  see,  we  could  have  cooperated  with 
the  great  good  that  was  building,  but  instead  we  resorted 
to  violence.  We  did  not  recognize  that  "something 
greater"  was  possible,  and  as  a  result  tens  of  millions  filled 
city  streets  around  the  world,  not  in  sol- 
idarity with  the  United  States  but  in 
protest  of  our  planned  invasion  of  Iraq. 

Another  example  of  something 
greater  toward  which  prophets  pointed 
that  weekend  was  what  Catholic  social 
teaching  calls  "human  dignity" — the 
belief  that  every  human  being  is  created 
in  God's  own  image.  Not  only  the  44 
people  who  were  arrested,  but  all  10,000 
prophets  present  did  this  by  chanting 
"Presente"  in  a  solemn  funeral  procession 
each  time  the  cantor  sang  the  name  and 
age  of  a  person  killed  by  graduates  of  the 
S.O.A.  We  sang  this  Spanish  word 
because  it  signified  that  the  spirit  of  each 
of  these  persons  was  very  much  present  to 
us. 

Some  who  defend  the  S.O.A.  prefer 
to  call  these  victims  Communist  sym- 
pathizers. Our  chant  witnessed  to  the 
fact  that  many  were  children,  some  9 
years  old,  some  only  2  months  old. 
Those  who  defend  the  S.O.A.  say  they 
are  defending  democracy.  Our  chant 
recalled  Auxiliary  Bishop  Juan  Gerardi 
Conedera  of  Guatemala  City,  who  was 
murdered  for  helping  to  publish 
accounts  of  torture  and  killings.  Also 
killed  was  Jean  Donovan,  who  commit- 
ted the  undemocratic  act  of  caring  for 
children.  In  all,  the  chanting  of  names 
went  on  for  three  hours,  because  grad- 
uates of  the  S.O.A.  have  killed  thou- 
sands. The  numbers  of  women,  chil- 
dren and  elderly  who  were  killed  were 
horrifying. 

The  response  of  the  authorities  was 
disappointing.  Despite  the  fact  that 


this  protest  has  a  consistent  record  of  nonviolence  for 
over  1 3  years,  all  the  protesters  were  forced  to  submit  to 
a  search  and  pass  through  a  metal  detector  in  order  to 
join  the  procession.  Kathy  Kelly,  a  three-time  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  nominee,  was  yelled  at,  roughed  up  and 
threatened.  The  soldiers  cannot  perceive  God's  action  of 
bringing  about  peace  through  justice  and  nonviolence, 
because  they  are  taught  to  see  us  only  as  a  threat. 

The  direct  action  of  Mike  and  the  others  bore  fruit  in 
moving  and  motivating  those  present.  I  heard  many 
shout,  "Thank  you,"  to  those  being  arrested.  In  a  poem 
inspired  by  the  protest,  Mary  Anne  Reese,  a  friend  and 
graduate  school  classmate  of  Mike's,  wrote,  "They  are 


They  are  now  the  largest  group  of  Protestant  Christians  in 
the  country,  a  movement  far  more  complex  than  the  familiar 
stereotypes  suggest.  Tune  in  to  Religion  &  Ethics  NewsWeekly, 
hosted  by  Bob  Abernethy,  for  the  results  of  a  new  national  poll 
and  an  in-depth  look  at  a  surprisingly  diverse  group  that  will  play 
a  major  role  in  this  year's  elections. 

Watch  Religion  &  Ethics  NewsWeekly  on  your  public  television 
station.  Check  www.religionethics.com  for  day  and  time. 
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St.  Mary's 


This  high-ceilinged  sanctuary  sat  empty  yesterday, 

and  cool,  to  keep  the  flowers  fresh,  while  Jesus  lay 

dead  in  his  much  colder  tomb.  Hurrying  in,  wearing  our  finery, 

we  tend  to  forget  death's  part  in  this  holiday, 

'til  someone  who's  made  its  acquaintance  wheels  by. 


Over  the  din  of  greetings  and  pleasantries,  you  can  hear 

the  rhythmic  gasp  of  a  portable  breathing  machine, 

and  the  purr  of  a  battery-driven  chair. 

Its  bumper  sticker  declares,  "Aging  Is  the  Only  Way  to  Live." 

But  you  know  you  can  also  five  by  dying  for  years. 

You  can  die  every  time  you  rouge  your  cheeks, 
never  again  to  see  the  man 
who  loved  to  stand  behind  you  in  the  mirror, 
and  call  you  Good  Lookin'  and  smell  your  hair. 
You  can  die  while  you  humor  your  friends, 
and  date  that  widower  whose  loneliness 
looks  just  like  yours,  but  isn't. 

This  morning,  potted  lilies  and  a  brass  ensemble  crowd  the  dais. 

A  French  horn  player  pours  spit  from  his  instrument 

right  onto  the  carpet!  That  makes  you  laugh, 

which  makes  you  cry  in  your  pew, 

which  makes  the  well-intended  busybody  beside  you 

ask  why.  You're  tempted  to  say, 

"Because  they've  taken  away  my  Rabbi, 

and  I  don't  know  where  they've  put  the  body." 

Instead,  you  just  accept  the  offered  hanky 

and  smile  at  the  thought  of  yourself 

as  Alary  Magdalene, 

ked  by  angels,  thunderstruck  and  thrilled, 
off  to  preach  the  Easter  homily. 

Rachel  M.  Srubas 


RACHEL  M.  srubas,  a  clergywoman  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  an  oblate  (associate)  of  the 
Benedictine  Sisters  of  Perpetual  Adoration.  She  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  sis- 
ters' magazine,  Spirit  &  Life,  and  has  published  elsewhere  as  well. 


offering  themselves  in  sacrifice 
and  suffering  to  point  out  the  sins 
of  the  U.S.  government." 

Their  action  also  drew  togeth- 
er a  community  of  support.  We  all 
shared  feelings  of  grief  and  loss  in 
the  wake  of  the  arrest,  and  this 
moved  us  to  a  greater  awareness 
of  our  need  for  God.  Immediately 
after  the  van  carrying  Mike,  Ben 
Jimenez,  S.J.,  and  Gary  Ashbeck 
pulled  away,  Stephanie  Beck- 
Borden  (another  friend  and  class- 
mate of  Mike's)  said,  "I  have  never 
felt  such  a  strong  impulse  in  my 
adult  life  to  get  down  on  my  knees 
and  pray."  And  so  we  did,  right 
there  by  the  gate.  What  we  were 
facing  could  not  even  begin  to  be 
touched  by  human  means. 

Such  an  overwhelming  accu- 
mulation of  force  arrayed  against 
us  should  have  driven  us  to 
despair.  But  these  courageous  acts 
of  civil  disobedience  gave  us  hope. 
So  did  singing  together  at  Mass, 
praying  together  in  smaller  gath- 
erings and  strategizing  about  leg- 
islative action.  We  can  rightly 
describe  all  of  these  as  prophetic 
acts. 

Some  might  not  understand 
how  we  can  believe  that  so  few 
people  with  so  little  money  stand 
a  chance  against  a  vast  array  of 
resources  and  power.  But  the 
prophets  point  us  toward  "some- 
thing greater."  In  1998  a  bill  to 
close  the  school  was  defeated  by 
only  11  votes  (201  to  212).  In 
1999  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priations bill  won  (230  to  197)  and 
cut  the  school's  budget  by  10  per- 
cent. A  bill  to  shut  down  the 
school  already  has,  as  of  this  writ- 
ing, 101  co-sponsors. 

It  might  be  hard  to  measure 
the  impact  of  Mike's  action,  but  it 
has  affected  the  prayer,  the  hope 
and  the  imagination  of  many  in  a 
positive  way.  Such  is  the  work  of 
prophets.  ES 
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Of  Other  Things 

Another  Easter  Statistic 

*  Is  Jesus  a  typical  culprit  in  the 
never-ending  war  on  crime?' 


TWO  THOUSAND  YEARS 
ago,  three  young  men — a 
revolutionary  and  two 
thieves — were  executed 
by  the  governing  civil 
authority  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Palestine.  One  of  those  three  con- 
demned convicts  turned  out  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  much  to  everyone's  embar- 
rassment. Naturally,  we  would  all  like  to 
think  that  such  a  terrible  injustice  could 
never  happen  in  our  own,  much  more 
civilized  time.  But  available  demograph- 
ic data  indicate  a  high  probability  that  if 
Jesus  were  born  again  today,  he  would 
once  again  end  up  in  some  kind  of  trou- 
ble with  the  law.  Some  things,  it  turns 
out,  never  change. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  indicator 
of  Jesus'  future  involvement  with  the 
criminal  justice  system  would  be  his 
mother's  age  and  marital  status.  Sons  of 
unmarried  teens  like  Mary  (scholars 
assume  she  was  in  late  adolescence)  are 
2.7  times  more  likely  to  go  to  prison  than 
the  sons  of  mothers  who,  though  unwed, 
at  least  postpone  childbirth  until  their 
20's.  If  the  child's  parents  are  married, 
the  probability  of  incarceration  later  in 
life  drops  even  further.  So  if  he  were 
born  today,  Jesus  would  already  have  one 
foot  on  the  road  to  death  row  when  he 
came  into  the  world. 

Joseph's  role  in  Jesus'  life  could  well 
be  a  second  strike  against  him.  While 
Mary's  husband  was  still  acting  as  head  of 
the  household  when  Jesus  stayed  behind 
in  the  Temple  at  age  12,  Joseph  is  never 


JENS  soerings  first  book,  The  Way  of  the 

Prisoner:  Breaking  the  Chains  of  Self 
Through  Centering  Prayer  and  Centering 
Practice,  has  just  been  published  by 
Lantern  Books. 


mentioned  again  in  the  Gospels,  though 
he  might  have  been  expected  to  accompa- 
ny his  wife  when  the  whole  family  went 
together  to  see  Jesus  preach  (Lk  4:42,  Mk 
3:31-35).  Indeed,  the  Evangelist  Mark 
may  have  referred  to  Jesus  as  "the  son  of 
Mary"  instead  of  the  son  of  Joseph  pre- 
cisely because  the  latter  had  died,  leaving 
Mary  as  the  (in  those  times  unusual) 
matriarch  of  the  clan  (Mk  6:3).  If  these 
speculations  have  any  validity,  then 
Joseph's  absence  from  Jesus'  life  would 
further  heighten  the  Savior's  chances 
today  of  eventual  legal  problems,  since  70 
percent  of  all  long-term  prison  inmates 
come  from  fatherless  homes. 

Children  raised  in  single-parent 
households  are  also  six  times  more  likely 
to  be  poor,  and  childhood  poverty  is 
another  leading  indicator  of  later  incar- 
ceration. In  fact,  a  seminal  meta-analysis 
of  224  previous  studies  on  social  class 
and  crime  "concluded  rather  convinc- 
ingly that  members  of  lower  social  class- 
es were  indeed  more  prone"  to  end  up 
behind  bars.  By  conforming  to  this  dis- 
tressing pattern  in  his  time  on  earth,  our 
Messiah  may  have  been  trying  to  remind 
us  that  we  have  a  practical  reason  to  "sell 
what  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor" — 
crime  prevention  (Mt  26:1 1,  19:21). 

Two  other  factors  that  correlate 
strongly  with  fatherless  homes,  poverty 
and  subsequent  stays  in  the  penitentiary 
are  lack  of  education  and  mental  illness: 

•  71  percent  of  all  high  school 
dropouts  and  85  percent  of  all  children 
with  behavioral  disorders  come  from 
single-parent  families. 

•  1 9  percent  of  all  prisoners  are  com- 
pletely illiterate,  another  40  percent  are 
functionally  illiterate,  and  20  percent  are 
mentally  ill. 

From  our  point  of  view,  of  course,  it 


is  clear  that  Jesus  suffered  from  neither 
of  these  disabilities;  but  to  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  things  may  have 
appeared  otherwise.  The  only  writing 
that  Jesus  appears  to  have  done  in  his 
earthly  lifetime  was  doodling  "on  the 
ground  with  his  finger"  during  the  trial 
of  the  woman  caught  in  adultery,  and  the 
scribes  publicly  accused  him  of  "hav[ing] 
an  unclean  spirit,"  or  a  mental  illness  (Jn 
8:6,  Mk  3:30).  If  our  Federal  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  had  examined 
the  Son  of  God  on  the  way  to  his  execu- 
tion, it  would  undoubtedly  have  classi- 
fied him  as  a  fairly  typical  fatherless, 
uneducated  and  crazy  convict. 

And  that  surely  is  the  whole  point: 
"he  had  to  become  like  his  brothers  in 
every  way"  (Heb  2:17),  just  another 
statistic  in  the  never-ending  war  on 
crime.  Of  course,  with  a  little  "compas- 
sionate conservatism"  and  a  school 
voucher  pilot  program,  he  might  have 
escaped  the  socioeconomic  conditions  of 
his  birth  and  perhaps  ended  up  running 
his  own  money-changing  table  in  the 
Temple.  But  the  truth  is  that,  when  you 
start  life  with  as  many  strikes  against  you 
as  Jesus  had,  you  are  more  likely  to  end 
up  where  he  did:  in  jail,  on  death  row. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  or  today,  some 
things  never  change. 

This  Easter  38,400  homeless  people 
will  be  sleeping  in  the  shelters  of  New 
York  City  alone.  That  number  includes 
16,700  children,  each  of  them  a  son  or 
daughter  of  God,  a  beloved  child  of  the 
uncreated  Light  that  made  the  universe. 
Like  Mary  and  Jesus,  their  unwed  moth- 
ers will  love  them  dearly;  and  if  you  pass 
one  of  them  on  the  street,  you  may  even 
give  them  some  loose  change.  It  is 
Easter,  after  all. 

To  stop  them  from  traveling  down 
the  road  that  Jesus  took — the  road  from 
the  homeless  shelter  to  a  prisoner's 
death — will  take  more  than  a  few  dimes 
and  quarters,  however.  It  will  require 
love,  action,  commitment  and,  sad  to 
say,  quite  a  few  of  your  dollars.  An 
impossible  task?  Perhaps.  But  if  we  love 
one  another  as  that  condemned  convict 
on  the  cross  loved  us,  we  can  save  at  least 
some  of  today's  homeless  children  from 
becoming  another  Easter  statistic. 

Jens  Soering 
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A  Chinese  woman  prays  at  a  Catholic  church  in  Beijing. 


W 


E  ARE  GOING  TO  have 

a  French  teacher!" 

I  grabbed  Rui  Yin's 
ami  excitedly  and  whis- 
pered as  I  sat  down.  It  was  her  turn  to  wait 
and  fight  for  the  few  precious  library  seats. 
She  was  sturdily  built  and  could  usually 
push  through  the  crowd  of  students  wait- 
ing for  the  library  door  to  open  at  7:30 
p.m.  On  that  humid  and  hot  evening  in 
1979,  we  were  sophomores  majoring  in 
English  at  Anhui  Teachers  University  in 
Wuhu  City,  China. 

It  was  mandatory  to  learn  a  second 
foreign  language  in  order  to  graduate.  Rui 
Yin  and  I  had  signed  up  for  French,  but 
for  more  than  a  year  the  university  had  not 
been  able  to  find  a  teacher. 

emily  wu,  of  Cupertino.  Calif,  has  pub- 
lished articles  in  The  World  Journal,  San 
Jose  Mercury  News,  Xingdao  Daily,  Full 
Circle,  Chinese  Reader's  Digest  and  else- 
where in  English  and  Chinese.  She  is  writ- 
ing her  autobiography,  Feathers  in  the 
Storm. 


"Really?"  she  screamed. 

"Shh.  You  are  getting  us  kicked  out." 
I  caught  the  annoyed  glances  from  those 
sitting  around  us  and  wrote  on  my  note- 
book for  her:  "I  went  home  for  dinner. 
Party  Secretaiy  Ling  was  asking  my  father 
to  test  this  French  teacher  tomorrow.  My 
father  said  that  he  was  an  English  profes- 
sor. She  said  that  it  didn't  matter  because 
he  was  the  only  one  who  knew  any 
French." 

The  next  Tuesday  morning,  we  anx- 
iously awaited  our  first  French  lesson.  A 
frail  old  hunchback  with  pure  white  hair 
walked  slowly  into  the  classroom.  He 
stood  quietly  at  the  podium,  staring  down 
at  the  ground. 

The  students  looked  at  each  other,  not 
blowing  what  to  make  of  the  new  teacher's 
behavior.  After  a  few  minutes,  he  opened 
his  mouth  to  say  something,  but  the  words 
disappeared  before  they  reached  his  throat. 
Two  strings  of  tears  rolled  slowly  down  his 
wrinkled  cheeks  like  pearls. 

"Stu.. .dents,"  he  stuttered,  "for.. .give 
me.. .for.. .talking.. .like. ..this.  I. ..have. ..not 


talked.  ..to.,  .humans.  ..for.. .almost...  30... 
years.  My.. .last.. .name. ..is. ..Zhang."  He 
wiped  off  tears  with  his  sleeve  and  bowed. 

The  classroom  was  so  quiet  that  I 
heard  a  lone  cricket  chirping  outside. 
Someone  asked  timidly,  "Teacher  Zhang, 
who  have  you  been  talking  to,  then?" 

"God,"  he  said.  The  students  burst 
into  laughter.  Religion  of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially Catholicism,  had  been  purged  since 
the  Communist  takeover  in  1949.  It  was 
the  first  time  we  heard  anyone  say  the 
word  God  in  a  serious  tone. 

"Where  have  you  been  talking  to 
God?"  Someone  else  asked,  semi-mock- 
ingly. 

"Pri...son."  Another  short  and  labored 
answer. 

"Ah...."  We  were  taken  aback  and 
remained  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  class. 

I  found  out  later  that  Zhang  went  to 
prison  because  he  was  a  Catholic  priest.  He 
had  been  locked  up  in  a  single  cell  almost 
all  those  years.  His  belief  in  God  kept  him 
alive.  He  was  assigned  a  teaching  post  at 
our  university  after  he  got  out  of  prison. 
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His  French,  learned  some  40  years 
ago,  was  almost  forgotten.  He  would 
often  stop  in  mid-sentence,  trying  to 
remember  a  word  or  phrase. 
Nevertheless,  nobody  complained  about 
his  teaching. 

I  developed  a  special  admiration  for 
him.  My  mother  was  the  youngest  of 
eight  children  in  her  family.  Her  brother 
and  sister  introduced  her  to  Catholicism 
in  1946. 

My  Third  Uncle  was  a  famous  histo- 
rian who  specialized  in  religious  studies. 
In  1952  he  was  tortured  and  kept  in  a  cell 
so  small  that  he  could  only  sit. 

My  Second  Aunt  was  a  promising  26- 
year-old  medical  student  when  she  went 
to  prison  in  1951  for  her  belief.  She 
stayed  in  a  single  cell  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time  as  Teacher  Zhang.  In 
those  solitary  years,  she  took  apart  a  knit- 
ted white  sock,  knotted  the  threads  into  a 
rosary  and  prayed. 

After  Second  Aunt's  arrest,  my 
grandmother  wept  day  and  night  until 
she  nearly  went  blind.  Even  when  she 
was  dying  of  cancer  in  1964,  they  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  meet  for  one  last  time. 

My  mother  maintained  her  belief  in 
God.  When  my  father  was  sent  to  prison 
for  criticizing  the  regime  at  the  Institute 
of  International  Relations  in  Beijing,  she 
told  the  authorities  that  persecuting  my 
father  was  like  killing  Jesus  on  the  cross. 

My  Fourth  Uncle  was  not  a  Catholic. 
In  1966,  the  Red  Guards  accused  him  of 
being  a  secret  Catholic  priest,  beating 
him  terribly  in  an  attempt  to  make  him 
confess  to  a  nonexistent  crime.  He 
escaped  and  tried  to  commit  suicide  by 
jumping  into  the  Yellow  River.  A  fisher- 
man pulled  him  ashore.  The  Red  Guards 
were  furious.  They  forced  him  to  sit  in  a 
chair  and  hit  big  iron  nails  through  his 
palms.  Eventually,  he  went  insane. 

A  few  weeks  after  Zhang  arrived,  my 
father  was  fully  rehabilitated  as  a  profes- 
sor of  English.  My  mother  and  younger 
brother  moved  back  to  Beijing  with  him. 
The  day  before  they  left,  Mom  took  me 
aside. 

"Maomao,  keep  this."  She  pressed 
her  string  of  rosary  beads  in  my  hands. 
We  never  talked  about  religion,  but  I 
knew  she  was  a  Catholic.  It  was  the  only 
religious  item  she  was  able  to  save  after 
the  Red  Guards  ransacked  our  apartment 
so  many  times.  She  hid  it  in  a  section  of  a 


broken  bamboo  broom  handle.  Religious 
activities  took  place  only  secretly.  It  was 
not  possible  to  buy  the  Bible  or  any  other 
religious  items  in  China. 

"Mom,  you  keep  it." 

She  patted  my  hands  without  a  word. 
I  put  it  carefully  in  my  pocket. 

A  few  months  later,  Zhang  was  diag- 
nosed with  liver  cancer.  I  went  to  see  him 
in  the  hospital  with  several  classmates.  It 
was  a  warm  and  clear  autumn  day.  Falling 
leaves  danced  in  the  wind  and  landed  by 
the  sidewalk  to  rot. 

He  looked  pale.  The  little  that 
remained  of  his  white  hair  lay  loosely  on 
the  pillow.  We  did  not  know  what  to  say 
and  just  stood  by  his  bedside  for  a  while. 
As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  room,  Rui 
Yin  and  I  started  to  cry.  We  knew  that  it 
might  be  the  last  visit. 

"I  left  my  book  in  his  room.  I  will  run 
to  fetch  it  and  catch  up  with  you,"  I  said 
once  we  were  on  the  street. 

I  closed  the  door  behind  me  and  knelt 
by  his  bedside.  I  took  out  the  rosary  beads 
slowly  and  pressed  it  in  his  hand. 


"Father  Zhang...."  I  couldn't  hold 
back  my  tears. 

"Oh...."  There  was  a  spark  of  excite- 
ment in  his  eyes,  tears  sinking  into  the  pil- 
low. 

"Are. ..you.. .a.. .Catholic?" 

"My  mother  is.  Please  keep  this." 

"God. ..bless. ..you,  my.. .child."  He 
lifted  the  back  of  his  shaking  hand  toward 
my  face.  The  distended  veins  on  his  hands 
looked  like  those  on  dry  leaves. 

For  more  than  20  years,  I  have  been 
haunted  by  his  image.  I  wondered  what 
made  him  and  all  other  Catholics  in 
China  endure  those  years  of  sufferings. 
Was  there  a  God? 

I  finally  decided  to  find  out  last  year.  I 
started  participating  in  the  Rite  of 
Christian  Initiation  of  Adults.  I  learned, 
among  other  things,  that  Father  Zhang 
had  meant  for  me  to  kiss  his  hand  that  day 
as  in  a  Catholic  ceremony.  All  he  received 
then  were  drops  of  my  tears. 

I  will  be  baptized  this  Easter. 

May  I  kiss  your  hand  when  we  meet 
again.  Father  Zhang?  0 


Sisters  of  Charity 
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A  God  of  Incredible 
Surprises 

Jesus  of  Galilee 

By  Virgilio  P.  Elizondo 

Rffwman  &  Link  field.  11 6p  $19.95 
ISBN  0742533883 

Recently  I  received  an  e-mail  from  a  Jesuit 
newly  arrived  in  El  Salvador  to  do  some 
pastoral  work.  He  remarked  on  how  his 
eyes  had  been  opened  by  the  reactions  of 
ordinary  Salvadorans  to  Gospel  stories. 
He  wrote: 

I'm  struck  by  how  differently  they 
hear  the  Scriptures  as  a  result  of 
having  been  the  victims  of  a  brutal 
war.  For  example,  when  I  was 
preaching  on  the  Scriptures  for 
the  third  week  of  Advent,  I  want- 
ed to  focus  on  how  hope  can  be  an 
energizing  force,  the  focus  of  the 
first  two  readings.  But  when  I 
opened  it  up  for  their  reflections, 
the  first  thing  one  of  the  men 
focused  on  was  John  the  Baptist's 
instructions  to  the  soldiers  not  to 
intimidate  and  brutalize  the  peo- 
ple, "the  way  Monsehor  Romero 
spoke  to  the  soldiers  before  he  was 


a  God  of 
INCREDIBLE 
Surprises 

Jesus  of  Galilee 


killed."  And  I  realized  that  I've 
never  focused  much  on  those 
words  of  John  the  Baptist. 

His  words  came  back  to  me  as  I  prepared 
to  review  Virgilio  Elizondo's  remarkable 
new  work  on  Jesus,  another  in  the  series 
"Explorations  in  Latino  Spirituality  and 
Theology,"  of  which  he  is  editor. 
Elizondo  reads  the  story  of  Jesus  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Tejano,  a  Mexican- 
American  born  in  Texas,  and  in  doing  so 
opens  our  eyes  to  what  it  might  have  been 
like  for  Jesus  and  Mary  and  other 
Galileans  of  their  time. 

Not  that  Elizondo  has  not  done  his 
homework  on  biblical  studies.  He  is,  after 
all,  currently  on  the  faculty  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  after  a 
career  in  San  Antonio,  where  he  founded 
the  Mexican-American  Cultural  Center 
and  served  as  rector  of  the  San  Fernando 
Cathedral.  But  he  wears  his  scholarship 
lightly  and  uses  stories  of  Tejanos  to  make 
the  story  of  Jesus  come  to  life.  The  author 
makes  a  nice  comparison  between  the  sta- 
tus of  Jews  in  Galilee  and  Mexican- 
Americans  in  Texas.  Just  as  Tejanos  are 
marginal  to  the  dominant  culture  sur- 
rounding them  and  disparaged  by  both 
white  Americans  and  Mexican  citizens,  so 
too  were  the  Jews  of  Galilee  marginal  and 
disparaged  by  both  die  Greek  speakers  in 
their  area  and  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem. 
After  reading  this  book,  one  reads  pas- 
sages such  as  "Surely  the  Messiah  does  not 
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come  from  Galilee,  does  he?"  (Jn  7:  41)  or 
"Certainly  you  are  also  one  of  them,  for 
your  accent  betrays  you"  (Mt  26:  73)  dif- 
ferently. One  senses  prejudice  and  a  sneer 
more  easily. 

Elizondo  takes  the  reader  through  the 
life  of  Jesus,  stressing  his  humanity  and 
especially  his  marginal  status  in  his  own 
country.  He  cites  Leonardo  Boff  s  insight 
that  the  early  Christians  finally  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  so  complete- 
ly human  that  he  had  to  be  divine.  Stories 
of  women  who  have  been  raped  and  then 
ostracized  by  their  families  and  communi- 
ties bring  home  the  difficult  situation 
faced  by  Mary  of  Nazareth  and  by  Joseph, 
her  fiance,  and  make  us  aware  that  stories 
circulated  about  Jesus'  questionable  birth 
after  his  death,  and  probably  even  during 
his  lifetime.  People  who  have  been 
marginalized  because  of  their  birth  or 
their  upbringing  find  in  Jesus  someone 
with  whom  they  can  identify.  Moreover, 
they  are  awed  to  realize  that  God  has 
become  just  like  them. 

A  third-grade  student  asked  Elizondo: 
"Why  did  God  allow  those  evil  men  to  kill 
his  son?  Couldn't  he  stop  them?"  He  says 
that  he  knew  then  that  the  atonement  the- 
ory according  to  which  the  Son  had  to  suf- 
fer to  appease  the  anger  of  God  the  Father 
did  not  make  sense.  He  comes  to  the 
insight  that  God  in  Jesus  so  loved  us  that 
he  would  give  his  life  rather  than  take 
someone  else's,  and  in  dying  would  for- 
give those  who  did  the  killing.  Thus,  Jesus 
stands  with  all  those  powerless  people  who 
suffer  unjustly  and  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  endure  and  to  find  it  possible  to 
forgive  their  oppressors. 

In  a  final  chapter,  in  which  he  imag- 
ines Jesus  living  today  in  San  Antonio, 
Elizondo  invites  readers  to  read  the 
Gospels  from  the  perspective  of  those  who 
live  "in  the  'Galilees'  of  today's  world, 
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A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His 
prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethse- 
mane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and 
Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with 
thorns,  the  brutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing 
the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of 
torment,  ending  in  His  death. 
The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist, 
ring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
ing  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


ried  reports  about  suicide  bombings  and 
military  retaliations  in  what  has  been  tradi- 
tionally called  the  Holy  Land.  One  of  the 
more  memorable  images  from  recent  years 
is  that  of  the  Israeli  army  laying  siege  to  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem  in 
order  to  capture  Palestinian  Muslim  mili- 
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Recently  I  received  an  e-mail  from  a  Jesuit 
newly  arrived  in  El  Salvador  to  do  some 
pastoral  work.  He  remarked  on  how  his 
eyes  had  been  opened  by  the  reactions  of 
ordinary  Salvadorans  to  Gospel  stories. 
He  wrote: 

I'm  struck  by  how  differently  they 
hear  the  Scriptures  as  a  result  of 
having  been  the  victims  of  a  brutal 
war.  For  example,  when  I  was 
preaching  on  the  Scriptures  for 
the  third  week  of  Advent,  I  want- 
ed to  focus  on  how  hope  can  be  an 
energizing  force,  the  focus  of  the 
first  two  readings.  But  when  I 
opened  it  up  for  their  reflections, 
the  first  thing  one  of  the  men 
focused  on  was  John  the  Baptist's 
instructions  to  the  soldiers  not  to 
intimidate  and  brutalize  the  peo- 
ple, "the  way  Monsefior  Romero 
spoke  to  the  soldiers  before  he  was 
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numerous  books  on  prayer  and  spiritual 
direction,  is  co-leader  of  the  tertianship  pro- 
gram for  the  New  England  province  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 
New  Testament  and  editor  of  New  Testament 
Abstracts  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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those  living  in  the  margins  and  crossroads 
of  civilizations."  When  they  are  read  from 
this  perspective,  they  take  on  new  life,  but 
they,  in  turn,  become  "the  interpretive 
lens  through  which  our  own  life  and 
struggles  take  on  a  beautiful  new  meaning 
and  direction." 

I  have  some  cavils.  The  author  does 
not  take  sufficiendy  into  account  the  fact 
that  his  audience  is  broader  than  his  own 
people.  One  is  too  often  left  wondering 
about  the  meaning  of  phrases  and  names. 
He  presumes,  for  example,  all  know  who 
Quetzalcoad  is.  I  also  believe  that  he  goes 
too  far  in  making  Jesus  aware  of  himself  as 
being  not  only  Messiah,  but  also  a  Greek 
hero.  The  ambiguity  and  mystery  of  Jesus 
can  be  explained,  I  believe,  in  purely 
Jewish  terms.  Finally,  with  more  careful 
editing  a  few  bloopers  could  have  been 
avoided:  e.g.,  "vale"  for  "veil"  (p.  103)  and 
"tenants"  for  "tenets"  (p.  144).  But  these 
criticisms  aside,  I  recommend  the  book 
highly.  William  A.  Barry 
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The  most  dramatic  event  of  the  21st  cen- 
tury thus  far  has  been  the  destruction  of 
the  twin  towers  at  the  World  Trade 
Center  (for  many,  the  symbol  of  the  capi- 
talist Christian  or  post-Christian  West)  in 
New  York  City  on  Sept.  1 1 ,  2001 .  This  act 
was  perpetrated  by  men  who  identified 
themselves  as  Muslim  fundamentalists. 
Since  the  summer  of  2000,  television  news 
programs  and  newspapers  have  often  car- 
ried reports  about  suicide  bombings  and 
military  retaliations  in  what  has  been  tradi- 
tionally called  the  Holy  Land.  One  of  the 
more  memorable  images  from  recent  years 
is  that  of  the  Israeli  army  laying  siege  to  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem  in 
order  to  capture  Palestinian  Muslim  mili- 


tants who  sought  sanctuary  there. 

The  irony  is  that  Jews,  Christians  and 
Muslims  all  trace  their  origins  to  Abraham 
and  profess  strong  belief  in  one  God  (and 
the  one  God  only).  In  the  words  of  F.  E. 
Peters,  the  adherents  of  these  three 
monotheistic  religions  constitute  a  "frac- 
tious family,"  whose  members  have  much 
in  common  but  are  still  fighting  about  who 
is  the  true  heir  of  Abraham.  This  argument 
has  consequences  in  the  present,  since 
there  are  in  the  world  today  some  two  bil- 
lion Christians,  one  billion  Muslims  and 
15  million  Jews. 


Peters,  a  professor  of  Middle  Eastern 
studies  and  religion  at  New  York 
University,  may  be  known  to  some  readers 
of  America  as  the  author  of  a  lively  and 
affectionate  memoir  entitled  Ours:  The 
Making  and  Unmaking  of  a  Jesuit  (1981), 
about  his  years  as  a  Jesuit  scholastic  and  his 
decision  to  leave  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In 
academic  circles  he  is  widely  admired  for 
his  books  on  ancient  history,  religion  and 
philosophy,  ranging  from  Aristode  and 
Hellenism  to  Islam.  In  many  ways  these 
two  volumes  bring  together  a  remarkably 
productive  scholarly  career  of  research, 
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reflection  and  reaching.  There  is  no  more 
informative,  accessible  and  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the 
three  great  monotheistic  religions  than 
these  two  volumes. 

The  author  describes  his  work  as  a 
guide  to  some  of  the  notions  and  practices 
shared  by  the  three  monotheistic  commu- 
nities, with  particular  attention  to  those 
that  have  also  been  sources  of  contention 
among  them.  He  wants  to  lay  out  their 
common  roots,  their  evolution  over  time 
and  their  striking  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences. He  begins  with  Abraham  and 
extends  the  story  up  to  the  present. 

The  first  volume,  subtitled  The  Peoples 
of  God,  describes  how  the  three  communi- 
ties came  about,  evolved,  identified  and 
organized  themselves.  It  first  presents 
accounts  about  Israel  as  a  covenant  people, 
the  good  news  of  Jesus  and  Muhammad 
the  prophet.  Then  it  considers  how  the 
three  faiths  developed  their  distinctive 
identities,  how  they  defined  orthodoxy  and 
orthopraxy  and  how  they  dealt  with  heresy, 
how  they  have  arrived  (or  not)  at  authori- 
tative decisions,  and  how  they  have  related 
to  political  systems  and  events  ("church 
and  state"  issues).  At  each  point  Peters 
compares  and  contrasts  the  approaches 
taken  by  each  of  the  monotheistic  move- 
ments. He  notes  that  whatever  the 
monotheists  have  lacked  in  tolerance,  they 
have  made  up  for  in  their  strong  convic- 


tions about  the  one  God — since  their  God 
is  "not  only  jealous;  he  is  absolute  in  power 
and  in  will"  (Vol.  l,p.  309). 

The  second  volume,  subtitled  The 
Words  and  Will  of  God,  concerns  the  inter- 
nal or  spiritual  life  of  the  monotheists,  the 
working  out  of  God's  will  in  the  lives, 
hearts  and  minds  of  believers.  It  describes 
and  compares  how  Judaism,  Christianity 
and  Islam  deal  with  key  theological  issues: 
Scripture,  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
the  relation  between  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion, God's  law  and  its  observance,  moral- 
ity, worship  (prayer  and  ritual),  thinking 
about  God  (theology),  holiness,  mysticism 
and  the  "last  things"  (eschatology).  Under 
these  10  headings  Peters  manages  to  treat 
almost  everyone  and  everything  imagin- 
able, from  "Aaron"  to  "Zwingli." 

While  making  abundant  use  of  mod- 
ern critical  scholarship,  Peters  is  mainly 
interested  in  what  Jews,  Christians  and 
Muslims  believed  happened,  taking  their 
statements  at  face  value.  Instead  of  playing 
historical  detective  or  indulging  in  the 
hermeneutic  of  suspicion,  he  operates 
more  out  of  a  hermeneutic  of  acceptance 
or  receptivity,  and  allows  the  representa- 
tives of  the  three  monotheistic  faiths  to 
speak  for  themselves  and  to  be  understood 
on  their  own  terms.  He  presents  himself  as 
a  historian  and  defines  his  task  as  more 
descriptive  than  critical.  The  point  of  his 
work  is  to  understand  the  beliefs  of  the 
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communities  in  question  as  the  believers 
understand  them,  not  how  scholars  think 
they  came  to  be  believed  in  the  first  place. 

The  treatment  of  Sacred  Scripture  in 
the  three  traditions  can  provide  a  sample  of 
Peters's  task  and  method.  Following  the 
lead  of  the  Quran,  he  takes  up  the  descrip- 
tion of  Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims  as 
"people  of  the  book."  But,  of  course,  they 
each  have  a  different  book:  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
the  Quran.  And  they  have  different  ideas 
about  the  origin,  authority  and  value  of 
their  holy  books.  In  fact,  Christianity  is  not 
so  much  a  religion  of  the  book  as  it  is  the 
religion  of  a  person — Jesus  the  Word  of 
God — to  whom  the  Christian  Bible  is 
understood  to  be  a  witness.  All  three  tradi- 
tions have  seen  the  need  for  interpreting 
their  sacred  texts  and  drawing  meaning  out 
of  them.  But  they  have  developed  different 
methods  with  different  names  (midrash, 
exegesis  and  tafsir),  and  they  have  proceed- 
ed in  different  ways.  And  all  three  have 
laced  and  resolved  in  different  ways  the 
inevitable  problem  of  the  relationship 
between  Scripture  and  tradition.  Peters 
guides  us  through  the  various  twists  and 
turns  by  which  all  these  matters  have  been 
treated  in  each  of  the  three  traditions, 
showing  where  their  paths  have  joined  and 
where  they  have  diverged. 

Peters  has  a  great  story  to  tell,  and  he 
tells  it  very  well.  He  writes  with  extraordi- 
nary clarity  and  evenhandedness.  These 
volumes  are  obviously  the  product  of  many 
years  spent  teaching  the  culturally  diverse 
student  body  at  New  York  University.  He 
treats  thousands  of  complex  and  sensitive 
topics  with  meticulous  learning  and  with- 
out offending  or  proselytizing.  Moreover, 
he  manages  to  keep  the  three  narratives — 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam — going  at 
once,  and  allows  readers  both  to  appreciate 
the  distinctive  character  of  each  and  to  see 
how  their  stories  have  very  frequently 
intertwined.  The  comparisons  among  the 
three  religions  serve  to  highlight  their 
most  central  concerns,  while  allowing  us  to 
see  how  they  have  approached  similar 
issues  or  crises  in  ways  that  are  sometimes 
similar  and  sometimes  different. 

While  admiring  the  zeal  and  the 
achievements  of  monotheists  on  many  lev- 
els (religious,  philosophical,  political, 
social,  etc.),  Peters  is  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  posed  by  the  monotheists  in  both 
the  past  and  the  present.  He  goes  so  far  as 
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to  describe  them  as  "bred-in-the-bones 
fanatics"  (Vol.  1,  p.  307),  an  attitude  that 
they  have  learned  from  the  God  who 
broaches  no  competitors  or  rivals  and 
requires  absolute  fidelity  from  his  follow- 
ers. 

In  recent  years  such  Arabic  terms  as 
jihad,  fatwa,  Sunni  and  Shia,  imam  and 
madrasa  have  become  part  of  our  everyday 
vocabulary  in  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  countries.  The  Peoples  of  God  and 
The  Words  and  Will  of  God  can  help  any 
reader  understand  the  history  of  these 
words  and  institutions,  and  to  appreciate 
where  they  figure  in  present-day  world 
events.  As  a  Christian  biblical  scholar  with 
a  lively  interest  in  Judaism  and  some 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Islam,  I 
learned  an  enormous  amount  about  Islam 
from  these  volumes,  and  I  also  delighted  in 
seeing  what  such  an  erudite  guide  as  Peters 
regards  as  centrally  important  about  the 
Bible  and  about  the  histories  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  broad  scope 
there  are  bound  to  be  occasional  minor 
slips  and  repetitions,  and  the  absence  of 
endnotes  and  bibliographies  will  disap- 
point those  who  wish  to  follow  up  on  spe- 
cific topics.  Such  readers  may  want  to  con- 
sult Peters's  three-volume  annotated  col- 
lection entitled  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Islam:  The  Classical  Texts  and  Their 
Interpretation  (Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1990).  Indeed,  the  present  two  volumes 
constitute  Peters's  mature  commentary  on 
the  hundreds  of  primary  sources  included 
in  his  huge  anthology. 

On  the  whole,  these  impressive  vol- 
umes stand  out  as  positive  and  construc- 
tive contributions  toward  a  new  and  better 
self-understanding  and  toward  an 
enriched  mutual  understanding  among 
those  who  proudly  identify  themselves  as 
the  children  of  Abraham  but  have  found  it 
so  hard  to  understand  and  get  along  with 
one  another.  Daniel  J.  Harrington 
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economically  diverse  8,000-member  parish  in 
suburban  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  looking  for  a  Director 
of  Youth  Ministry.  Our  nationally  recognized 
catechetical  program  follows  a  comprehensive 
model  of  faith  formation,  including  elements  of 


evangelization,  catechesis,  liturgy,  outreach  and 
fellowship.  Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's 
degree.  A  B.A.  in  theology  and/or  certification 
in  youth  ministry  preferred.  Applicant  will  be 
part  of  a  large  lay  parish  team,  working  collabo- 
ratively with  the  pastor  and  lay  leaders. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Resumes 
should  be  sent  to  Frank  Cedeno,  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  1111  W.  Danieldale  Rd., 
Duncanville,  TX  75137.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  May  1,  2004. 
DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Saint  Joseph 
Catholic  Church  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  is  looking 
for  a  Director  of  Youth  Ministry.  Applicants 
must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree.  A  B.A.  in  the- 
ology  and/or  certification  in  youth  ministry  is 
preferred.  Applicant  will  be  part  of  a  parish 
team,  working  collaboratively  with  clergy  and 
lay  leaders.  Resumes  and  salary  requirements 
should  be  sent  to:  D.  Wagenhoffer,  Saint  Joseph 
Parish,  8  Robinson  Avenue,  Danbury,  CT 
06810.  Applications  must  be  received  by  July  1, 
2004. 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Xavier  Center,  a  retreat 
and  conference  center  located  at  Convent 
Station,  N.J.  The  Director  works  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  congregational  leadership  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth  to  foster 
the  ministry.  The  director's  primary  responsi- 
bility is  to  provide  leadership  for  long-range 
planning,  the  development  of  full-scale  pro- 
gramming, financial  stewardship  and  manage- 
ment of  operations.  Qualifications:  religious  or 
lay  Catholic,  a  minimum  of  five  years'  admin- 
istrative experience,  a  master's  degree  or  equiv- 
alent, organizational  and  collaborative  skills 
and  enthusiasm  for  building  the  mission  of 
hospitality.  Please  refer  to  the  Web  site 
www.xaviercenter.org  for  a  description  and 
slide  show  of  the  center,  its  mission  and  staff. 
Send  letter  of  application  discussing  qualifica- 
tions and  interest,  resume  and  names  of  three 
references  to:  Sister  Janet  Lehmann,  P.O.  Box 
476,  Convent  Station,  NJ  07961;  e-mail: 
jlehmann@scnj.org. 

Retreats 

SAN  DIEGO  RETREAT.  The  Spiritual  Ministry 
Center  offers  year-round  retreats,  including  30- 
day  retreats  and  self-directed  sabbaticals,  near 
the  ocean  in  a  comfortable  townhouse.  Ph:  (619) 
224-9444;  Fax:  (619)  224-1082;  e-mail: 
Spiritmin@aol.com.  Our  Web  page  is  www.spir- 
ionin.org. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsolidarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmate?  Visit 
Catholic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 
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accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  oj 
Amei  ica  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://w7vw.america- 
magazine.  m  g/notices.  if///. 
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Center  of  Our  Lives 

I  am  writing  concerning  "Presiding  at 
the  Liturgy7  of  the  Eucharist,"  by  Keith 
F.  Pecklers,  S.J.  (3/1 5).  I  do  not  find  an 
abundance  of  words  in  our  reformed 
liturgy.  I  like  to  hear  "the  work  of 
human  hands"  to  recall  my  gift  of  life.  I 
want  to  hear  that  the  Spirit  is  changing 
these  gifts  into  the  body  of  Christ.  We 
no  longer  have  copies  of  the  text  in  our 
hands,  so  we  need  to  hear  the  words 
being  said  in  our  name. 

I  realize  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
this  article  to  speak  about  the  role  of  the 
assembly.  But  I  would  love  to  see  the 
Mass  viewed  from  the  perspective  of  the 
person  in  the  pew,  written  for  us  the 
assembly.  I  believe  it  is  different  from 
that  of  the  presider.  Thank  God,  we  are 
one  in  so  many  ways. 

I  appreciated  "Sacrifice:  the  Way  to 
Enter  the  Paschal  Mystery"  (5/12/03) 
and  "Running  to  Communion" 
(10/27/03).  We  need  more  essays  like 
them  to  bring  the  Mass  to  the  center  of 
our  lives,  where  it  truly  belongs. 

Jane  Day,  S.S.J. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Usually  More  Muscular 

Thank  you  for  your  editorial  "Numbers 
Count"  (2/23)  and  the  column  by  John 
F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  "Election  Year 
Economies"  (3/15).  The  disastrous  Bush 
economic  policies,  if  that  is  not  too  dig- 
nifying a  word  to  apply  to  his  self-serv- 
ing practices,  are  damaging  our  country 
by  their  inability  to  provide  health  care 
to  the  poor  and  in  their  embrace  of 
indebtedness  beyond  imagining,  espe- 
cially after  the  unprecedented  surplus  we 
were  talking  about  just  a  few  years  ago. 
The  skewing  of  the  economy  to  benefit 
the  rich  and  favored  corporations  is 
exacting  a  price  too  high  for  the  rest  of 
us  ordinary  people  (not  to  mention  our 
children  and  grandchildren)  to  pay.  And 
the  vaunted  wisdom  of  Alan  Greenspan 
seems  to  have  been  sucked  up  into  the 
privileged  network  surrounding  Bush. 

I  am  less  grateful  for  your  editorial 
"Fraternal  Correction"  (3/15),  which  is 


so  tepid  and  detached  that  I  can't  imag- 
ine how  you  were  willing  to  publish  it  on 
a  page  usually  filled  with  language  so 
much  more  muscular.  Is  there  some 
myopia  at  work? 

Miriam  Curnin 
Larchmont,  N.Y. 

Says  It  All 

I  read  with  interest  the  letter  oi  Robert 
V.  Levine  regarding  the  film  "The 
Passion  of  the  Christ"  (3/29).  I  also 
have  not  seen  the  film,  nor  do  I  have 
any  immediate  plans  to  do  so. 

Recently  I  watched  an  interview  on 
EWTN  with  Mel  Gibson.  During  a 
discussion  of  good  and  evil,  Mr.  Gibson 
was  asked,  "What  is  evil?"  After  a  long 
pause,  he  answered,  "A  beautiful 
woman."  I  did  not  want  to  watch  the 
interview  further,  and  I  decided  not  to 
go  to  see  the  film. 

Like  Mr.  Levine,  I  too  have  a  print 
of  Matthias  Griinewald's  "Crucifixion," 
a  copy  of  which  was  also  prominently 
displayed  in  the  room  of  martyred 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  El 
Salvador.  This  representation  of  the 
crucifixion  is  simple  and  stark.  It  "says  it 
all"  for  me. 

Mary  Anne  Sonnenschein 
Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Loud  Silence 

I  agree  completely  with  Robert  Super 
(Letters,  2/16),  who  said  that  for  the 
American  bishops  to  regain  moral 
authority  they  have  to  do  more  than 
"find  a  new  voice."  He  correctly  points 
out  that  a  restoration  of  credibility 
requires  that  the  bishops  hold  them- 
selves accountable  for  those  members 
who  have  colluded  with  child  molesters, 
covered  up  crimes  and  sins  against  chil- 
dren and  put  more  children  in  harm's 
way  by  moving  around  abusing  priests. 
Does  anyone  seriously  believe  the  bish- 
ops are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
children?  I  certainly  don't,  and  I  don't 
know  many  Catholics  who  do.  The 
bishops  prefer  to  rail  against  abortion 
and  blame  cultural  influences  for  the 
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same  reason  Republican  politicians  do: 
it's  sate  and  guaranteed  to  arouse  emo- 
tion among  a  certain  segment  of  their 
constituencies.  They  can  look  good  with- 
out having  to  pay  a  price.  Others  have 
noted  the  absence  of  episcopal  outrage 
over  the  death  penalty.  Some  months  ago 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Antonin  Scalia 
publicly  stated  that  the  pope  is  wrong 
about  capital  punishment  and  that  he, 
Scalia,  had  no  intentions  of  voting  to 
overturn  it.  I  looked  in  all  the  media  for 
some  episcopal  response.  There  was 
none.  That  silence  spoke  louder  than 
words. 

Patricia  Melesco 
Rockingham,  Vt. 

Renewed  Ministry 

In  the  25  years  I  have  been  a  permanent 
deacon,  no  one  has  been  entirely  certain 
what  a  permanent  deacon  is.  I'm  not  sure 
that  the  Rev.  Joseph  DeGrocco's  article 
(3/22)  has  advanced  the  understanding 
much. 

Permanent  deacons  reject  the 
description  "mini-priest,"  even  if  we  are 
not  quite  sure  what  that  means.  One 
assumes  that  the  phrase  is  pejorative — 


who  would  aspire  to  be  a  nuni-anything? 
If  it  means  having  another  level  of  cleric 
strutting  about  the  parish  alienating  his 
lay  and  religious  colleagues — most  of 
whom  are  women — then  we  certainly  do 
not  want  to  be  that.  But  if  it  means  an 
official  (ordained)  minister  of  the  church 
whose  parish  ministry  can  be  described, 
however  unfortunately,  as  a  subset  of  that 
of  the  parish  priest,  then  one  needs  to 
recognize  that  that  is  exactly  what  Pope 
Paul  VI  called  for  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  his  apostolic  letter  Sacram 
Diaconatus  Ordinem. 

All  the  followers  of  Christ  have  the 
obligation  to  care  for  the  marginalized  in 
society.  I  am,  however,  uncomfortable 
with  identifing  this  as  the  ministry  of  the 
permanent  deacon.  It  is  far  too  simplistic 
to  equate  the  ministry  to  widows  assigned 
to  Stephen,  Philip  and  others  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Acts  with  the  diaconate  that 
had  emerged  at  the  time  of  Irenaeus  as 
the  third  level  of  ordained  ministry.  (One 
also  wonders  why  Stephen  and  Philip  did 
not  stick  to  their  ministry  to  widows 
instead  of  going  off  and  getting  into  trou- 
ble provoking  and  evangelizing  senior 
government  officials,  but  that  is  another 
topic.)  The  admonition  to  the  permanent 
deacon  to  "go  off  and  develop  your  own 
unique  ministry  to  the  poor"  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  followed  by  an 
unspoken,  if  often  justified,  "...and  get 
out  of  our  hair." 

My  own  attempt  to  define  the  role  of 
the  permanent  deacon  has  to  be  based  on 
my  reasons  for  seeking  ordination.  I  was 
a  married  man  who  felt  a  call  to  parish 
ministry.  I  judged  that  public  support 
by — and  responsibility  to — church 
authority  was  essential  to  living  out  this 
call.  The  renewed  ministry  of  die  perma- 
nent deacon  seemed  to  fit  the  bill. 

(Deacon)  Brian  Carroll 
Beverly  Hills,  Mich. 

Esteem  for  Ministry 

Over  40  years  of  reading  America  have 
only  deepened  my  esteem  for  your  min- 
istry to  all  of  God's  people.  Your  articles 
continue  to  get  better  and  better.  Your 
series  "Good  Liturgy"  (3/1)  seems  to 
cover  every  aspect  of  liturgical  practice 
and  easily  speaks  to  all  of  us,  no  matter 
die  liturgical  role.  I  plan  to  share  each 


topic  with  our  parish  liturgy  committee 
over  the  next  planning  year.  Thank  you 
for  enriching  us  with  food  for  prayer, 
reflection,  sharing  and  formation. 

Mary  Xavier  McKenna,  D.C. 
Bladensburg,  Md. 

Befallen  Our  Church 

I  would  add  one  more  question  to  the 
three  listed  in  your  editorial  "Fraternal 
Correction"  (3/15):  "Did  he  exercise  his 
responsibility  as  shepherd  to  find  out?" 
Finding  out  involves  more  than  passive 
listening.  It  requires  hard  questions,  first 
(if  oneself,  to  determine  the  extent  <>t 
one's  knowledge  and  understanding, 
then  of  those  involved,  and  finally  of  any 
"expert"  on  whose  views  one  is  relying. 
It  may  also  require  that  questions  be 
asked  of  others  faced  with  similar  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  clear  that  this  kind  of 
honest  and  painful  inquiry  was  made  by 
our  bishops. 

I  would  also  add  a  thought  to  Bishop 
Emil  A.  Week's  excellent  article,  "What 
Did  I  Miss?"  (3/15).  It  is  refreshing  to 
see  one  charged  with  priestly  formation 
willing  to  examine  his  role  in  presenting 
candidates  for  ordination  who  were  later 
found  to  be  unsuitable.  But  in  the  spirit 
of  the  call  for  "fraternal  correction,"  and 
remembering  that  we  are  all  frequently 
referred  to  as  "brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ,"  I  suggest  that  each  of  us,  from 
the  throne  of  Peter  to  the  back  pew  of 
the  parish  church,  need  to  ask  the  same 
question:  "What  did  I  miss?"  After  all,  it 
is  the  assembly  that  proposes  one  of  its 
own  for  ordination.  And  it  is  the  assem- 
bly with  whom  the  priest  comes  in  daily 
contact.  Everyone  who  knew  of  abuse 
but  kept  silent  shares  responsibility  for 
the  tragedy  that  has  befallen  our  church. 

T.  F.  Stock 
Arlington,  Va. 

Insights 

I  started  reading  the  article  "The 
Triumph  of  the  Cross,"  by  Donald  C. 
Maldari,  S.J.  (3/8),  in  preparation  for  a 
panel  discussion  I  will  have  on  "The 
Passion  of  the  Christ."  Midway  through  I 
found  the  article  with  its  insights  good 
for  me  personally.  Many  thanks. 

(Most  Rev.)  Francis  T.  Hurley 
Archbishop  Emeritus 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
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The  Word 

Show  Me! 

Second  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  April  18,  2004 

Readings:  Acts  5:12-16;  Ps  118:2-4,  13-15,  22-24;  Rv  l:9-lla,  12-13,  17-19;  Jn  20:19-31 
"Unless  I  see  the  mark  of?iails  in  his  hands.... "  (Jn  20:25) 
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THERE  IS  AN  OLD  SAYING: 
"I'm  from  Missouri;  you  have 
to  show  me."  This  does  not 
mean  that  Missourians  are  slow 
to  learn.  Rather,  it  means  that  they  do  not 
easily  take  someone's  word  without  some 
form  of  verification.  They  are  not  unique 
in  this.  Actually,  many  of  us  are  very  much 
like  the  Missourians;  we  too  want  concrete 
evidence  before  we  are  willing  to  accept 
certain  claims. 

Those  who  share  these  somewhat 
skeptical  sentiments  have  a  patron  saint  in 
the  apostle  Thomas.  Though  he  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  doubting  Thomas,  he 
was  not  a  man  without  faith.  But  he  was 
unwilling  to  accept  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  on  the  word  of  the  other  disciples. 
He  wanted  concrete  proof;  he  wanted  to 
see  for  himself  and  to  touch  the  wounds. 
How  can  we  blame  him?  No  one  really 
expected  that  Jesus  would  rise  from  the 
dead.  It  seems  to  have  come  as  a  surprise. 
As  for  Thomas,  after  his  experience  of  the 
risen  Lord,  his  enthusiastic  testimony  was 
a  remarkable  declaration  of  faith  in 
Christ's  divinity.  He  cried  out:  "My  Lord 
and  my  God!" 

Generally  speaking,  our  faith  comes 
to  us  through  the  words  of  others.  We 
hear  them  at  home,  in  school,  at  church 
and  from  many  corners  of  our  lives.  If 
we  ever  challenge  aspects  of  the  faith,  it 
is  usually  because  we  judge  them  to  be 
irrelevant.  Thomas,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  skeptical  about  what  was  told  him 
because  he  thought  the  message  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  so  familiar  with  the  news  of  the 
Resurrection  that  we  cease  to  be 
amazed  by  it.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  cer- 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


tainly  need  a  patron  saint  like  Thomas. 

The  readings  for  the  Sundays  after 
Easter  are  meant  to  provide  catechesis  or 
religious  instruction,  primarily  for  the 
newly  baptized.  But  we  all  can  benefit 
from  this  teaching.  There  are  several 
lessons  in  the  readings  for  today.  The  first 
concerns  our  responsibility  for  handing 
on  the  religious  tradition  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  As  Christians,  we  are 
all  called  to  this  responsibility,  regardless 
of  our  age,  our  occupation  or  our  state  in 
life.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  Actually,  the 
ways  are  quite  simple.  We  hand  it  on 
through  our  teaching,  whether  it  is  done 
formally  or  informally;  we  proclaim  the 
message  as  we  live  out  its  ethical  values. 
What  we  say  and  how  we  act  proclaims, 
"We  have  seen  the  Lord." 

A  second  lesson  to  be  learned  today 
concerns  the  role  the  Christian  commu- 
nity plays  in  our  lives.  Community-based 
societies,  like  those  described  in  the  Bible, 
are  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
belonging  to  a  group.  Membership  gives 
identity,  meaning  and  support.  Today's 
readings  confirm  this.  There  is  a  commu- 
nal dimension  to  every  post-Resurrection 
appearance  of  Jesus.  In  fact,  Thomas's 
predicament  was  a  consequence  of  his 
absence  from  the  community  of  disciples 
a  week  earlier.  In  the  first  reading,  while 
Peter  is  a  prominent  figure,  the  miracles 
were  performed  by  all  the  apostles.  God's 
concern  is  for  the  entire  people.  We  who 
live  in  a  society  that  values  an  exaggerated 
form  of  individualism  have  much  to  learn 
about  being  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ. 

The  first  reading  for  today  provides 
us  with  yet  another  lesson.  It  illustrates 
how  the  power  of  the  Resurrection  work- 
ing through  ordinary  people  can  effect 
miracles.  Some  might  think  this  is  too 
bold  a  claim.  And  yet  a  friendly  smile,  a 


gentle  touch,  a  willingness  to  forgive  have 
healed  more  than  one  broken  spirit;  and 
the  challenging  words  of  a  parent,  a  teach- 
er or  a  friend  have  quickened  many  minds 
and  hearts.  We  have  all  witnessed  such 
miracles  with  our  own  eyes;  we  ourselves 
may  have  even  been  touched  by  them. 
Why  are  we  so  afraid,  then,  to  believe  that 
we  can  make  a  difference  in  our  world? 

In  the  reading  from  the  Book  of 
Revelation,  the  visionary  named  John 
describes  an  extraordinary  experience  he 
had  while  living  in  banishment  in  the 
penal  colony  on  the  island  of  Patmos.  Not 
even  incarceration  could  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  John's  preaching- 
days  might  have  been  over,  but  he  could 
still  write.  The  scene  described  is  of 
extraordinary  splendor,  and  there  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  was  "one  like  a  son  of  man," 
presumably  the  risen  Christ.  The  message 
is  even  more  astounding  than  the  vision 
itself.  Death  has  been  overcome;  Jesus  the 
Christ  is  now  alive  forever.  It  is  the  same 
message  that  Thomas  first  found  so  hard 
to  accept.  It  is  the  message  that  we  are 
called  to  live  out  in  our  lives,  so  that 
through  us  others  will  be  able  to  exclaim, 
"We  have  seen  the  Lord!" 

Dianne  Bergant 

Praying  With  Scripture 

•  Thomas  was  transformed  by  faith  in 
the  Resurrection.  How  has  your  faith 
changed  you? 

•  What  do  you  do  that  strengthens 
the  community  of  which  you  are  a 
member? 

•  In  what  ways  might  you  effect 
change  in  the  world? 


April  12,  2004  America 
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1  cites  Campaign 


n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2004  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

Soon  you  will  receive  a  direct  appeal  from  Father  Reese 
urging  you  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique 
contribution  to  Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of 
the  size  of  your  contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will 
assist  our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our 
future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found  on 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions.  
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Of  Many  Things 


INSTITUTIONAL  CULTURES  are 
notoriously  hard  to  change, 
whether  the  institution  is  a  cor- 
poration, a  university  or  a  not- 
for-profit  organization.  Those  who  are 
comfortable  with  unquestioned 
assumptions  and  accustomed  ways  of 
doing  things  are  not  likely  to  recognize 
the  need  for  change,  even  when  the 
institution's  mission  has  been  compro- 
mised. 

The  report  of  the  National  Review 
Board  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
and  Young  People  on  the  scandal  of 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  members  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  represents  a 
forthright  call  for  change  in  the  insti- 
tutional culture  of  die  church,  hi  call- 
ing for  greater  transparency  and 
accountability  on  the  part  of  the  hier- 
archy, strengthening  the  diocesan  and 
pastoral  councils  that  should  be  in 
place  and  providing  a  role  for  lay 
Catholics  in  the  selection  of  bishops, 
the  report  does  not  question  any 
Catholic  doctrine.  On  the  contrary, 
continuing  reform  and  renewal  of  the 
church  is  grounded  in  a  sound  theolo- 
gy of  the  church.  Today  that  renewal 
must  include  greater  participation  by 
lay  Catholics  in  the  governance  of  the 
church. 

The  quality  of  the  board's  report  is 
itself  evidence  of  the  gifts  diat  lay 
Catholics  can  bring  to  the  necessary 
renewal  of  the  church.  The  members 
of  the  National  Review  Board  are  all 
distinguished  lay  Catholics  who  were 
summoned  to  serve  the  church  in  its 
moment  of  crisis  by  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  hi 
addition  to  commissioning  empirical 
research  by  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  on  the  extent  of  sexu- 
al abuse  by  Catholic  clergy  in  the 
United  States  since  1950,  the  board 
was  also  asked  to  report  on  the  "con- 
text and  causes"  of  the  crisis. 
Responsibility  for  the  latter  report  fell 
to  the  board's  research  committee, 
whose  chair  is  the  prominent 
Washington  attorney  Robert  S. 
Bennett. 

After  interviewing  85  individuals, 
including,  among  others,  cardinals, 
bishops  and  VTatican  officials,  priests 


and  former  priests,  seminarians  and 
social  scientists,  victims  of  sexual  abuse 
and  law  enforcement  officials,  Mr. 
Bennett  and  his  committee  have  pro- 
duced an  impressive  document,  bal- 
anced but  candid,  based  on  sound  the- 
ological and  religious  principles  and 
inspired  by  a  love  of  the  church  that 
remains  faithful  despite  the  sins  and 
tragic  errors  of  so  many  churchmen. 

Perhaps  most  impressive  is  the 
insistence  of  this  group  of  lay 
Catholics  that  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  is 
not  a  media  crisis,  a  personnel  crisis  or 
a  legal  crisis,  but  a  crisis  of  trust  and 
faith.  The  bishops  were  not  well 
served,  the  board  argues,  by  lawyers 
who  urged  an  adversarial  posture 
toward  victims  of  sexual  abuse  or  by 
psychologists  who  in  many  cases  told 
the  bishops  what  they  thought  they 
wanted  to  hear  about  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  offending  priests.  A  clerical 
culture  in  the  church  that  separated 
priests  from  lay  Catholics  and  bishops 
from  priests  encouraged  unwarranted 
secrecy  in  dealing  with  allegations  of 
sexual  abuse  and  "massive  denial"  on 
the  part  of  bishops  and  church  leaders 
when  priests  and  others  expressed 
their  concerns  about  possible  sexual 
abuse  of  minors. 

The  N.R.B.  report  recognizes  that 
"effective  measures  have  been  taken  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  minors  in  the 
Church  today,"  but  the  board  warns 
that  "policies  and  procedures  put  in 
place  over  the  last  two  years"  consti- 
tute hope  for  the  future  "only  if  the 
bishops  maintain  a  commitment  to 
meaningful  reforms  and  vigilant 
enforcement  that  outlasts  the  immedi- 
ate crisis  and  becomes  ingrained  in  the 
character  of  the  Church  itself." 

Habits  die  slowly,  however,  and 
the  clerical  culture  of  secrecy  and 
denial  will  not  yield  easily  to  a  culture 
of  transparency  and  accountability. 
But  the  National  Review  Board's 
report  is  an  extraordinary  document 
that  not  only  challenges  the  present 
but  also  provides  hope  for  the  future 
by  demonstrating  how  the  church  can 
be  enriched  by  the  commitment  and 
gifts  of  lay  Catholics. 

Joseph  A.  O'Hare,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


Trading  Jobs 

FOR  nearly  A  GENERATION,  conventional  wis- 
dom held  that  high-tech  would  be  the  wave  of 
the  future.  Job  seekers  were  advised  to  train  in 
electrical  engineering,  software  design  and 
information  technology.  Now,  as  the  jobless 
economic  recovery  sputters  on,  there  are  cries  of  alarm 
that  high-tech  jobs  are  migrating  overseas — not  just  low- 
paying  positions,  like  telephone  operators  taking  catalogue 
orders,  but  technical  ones,  like  doctors  interpreting  medi- 
cal tests,  accountants  doing  tax  returns  and  engineers 
designing  software  applications.  At  the  same  time,  the 
value  of  a  college  degree  for  first-time  employment  has 
dropped  significantly,  and  many  college  graduates  find 
themselves  underemployed. 

The  bogeyman  in  the  jobless  recovery  has  become 
"outsourcing,"  the  transfer  of  contracts  and  jobs  overseas, 
especially  to  countries  like  China  and  India,  where  there  is 
a  surplus  of  technical  expertise  and,  in  the  case  of  India, 
familiarity  with  English.  But  the  number  of  jobs  "lost"  so 
far  to  outsourcing,  only  365,000,  is  a  small  part  of  the  total 
lost  (2.7  million)  in  the  last  three  years.  In  addition,  for- 
eign companies  in  the  United  States  employ  thousands  of 
workers.  Nevertheless,  the  exportation  of  jobs  has  become 
a  symbol  of  a  new  economic  order  hostile  to  the  U.S.  mid- 
dle class. 

Just  why  the  15 -month-old  recovery  has  produced  so 
few  jobs  eludes  economists.  Globalization  and  free  trade 
count  for  a  portion  of  the  lack  of  new  employment.  More 
important  are  gains  in  productivity  and  the  willingness  of 
workers  in  an  insecure  job  market  to  work  longer  hours 
for  the  same  pay.  Cellphones,  faxes  and  e-mail  keep  people 
working  at  home,  on  vacation,  on  the  road  and  in  the  air. 
And  just  as  tighter  controls  over  inventories  have  resulted 
in  a  system  of  manufacturing-on-demand,  so  too  tighter 
controls  over  hiring  have  led  to  a  system  of  hiring-on- 
demand  and  more  part-time  rather  than  full-time  employ- 
ment. 

Catholic  social  teaching  reminds  us  to  judge  an  econo- 
my by  what  it  does  for  people.  This  includes  not  just  our 
fellow  citizens,  but  people  everywhere,  especially  those  in 
poor  countries.  For  more  than  40  years,  this  teaching  has 
urged  trade  reform  as  an  engine  of  development  for  poor 
countries.  As  a  result,  outsourcing  cannot  be  seen  in  purely 
negative  terms.  The  problem  of  unemployment  arises 


because  the  business  community  ignores  what  Pope  John 
Paul  II  called  "the  priority  of  labor"  in  economic  life.  It 
fails  to  see  job  creation  as  one  of  its  proper  roles. 

In  particular,  what  the  world  needs  is  a  form  of  fair 
trade  that  does  not  pit  U.S.  workers  against  workers 
abroad.  Giving  unions,  community  organizations  and  envi- 
ronmentalists a  place  at  the  negotiating  table  for  trade 
agreements  would  help.  Workers'  rights,  not  just  property 
rights,  should  be  protected  by  international  agreements. 

Public  policy  can  do  something  to  promote  employ- 
ment. As  the  pope  noted  in  his  encyclical  Laborem  Exercens 
(1981),  government  has  responsibilities  as  "the  indirect 
employer."  For  example,  eliminating  tax  havens  used  by 
multinational  corporations  would  help  level  the  playing 
field  for  domestic  producers  and  U.S.  employees.  And 
despite  current  disappointment  over  job  training  and  edu- 
cation, both  will  be  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to 
continue  to  compete  in  world  markets.  The  dynamism  of 
the  American  economy  will  also  depend  on  the  renewal  of 
government  funding  for  basic  research. 

While  government  policy  can  give  limited  impetus  to 
job  creation,  substantial  improvement  must  come  from  the 
business  sector.  The  failure  of  job  creation  demonstrates 
how  dysfunctional  the  separation  of  financial  markets  from 
fundamental  economic  measures  has  become.  Wall  Street 
spends  billions  on  options  and  derivatives  in  what  amounts 
to  high-stakes  gambling,  with  little  connection  to  the  pro- 
ductive economy.  Rumors  and  panic  can  cause  dramatic 
swings  in  stocks  and  currencies.  Corporate  takeovers  gen- 
erate work — and  excitement — tor  arbitrageurs  and  attor- 
neys, but  frequentlv  fail  to  generate  long-term  health  for 
the  companies  involved.  And  the  overweening  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  stock  market  with  quarterly  returns  also  holds 
back  long-term  investment  in  both  "human  capital"  and 
equipment. 

WHILE  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  WORLD  is  undergoing  a 

transformation  that  will  force  difficult  adjustments,  only 
the  business  community  can  bring  major  improvement  in 
employment  prospects.  Employment  figures  will  rise  only 
when  business  leaders,  corporate  directors,  management 
professors,  economists  and  business  writers  are  ready  to 
rein  in  the  aggressive  capitalism  that  is  at  the  heart  of 
today's  economy.  In  correcting  the  imbalance  between 
capital  and  labor,  all  need  to  hear  the  prophetic  words 
written  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  some  20  years  ago: 
"Everything  contained  in  the  concept  of  capital  is  only  a 
collection  of  things.  Man,  as  the  subject  of  work  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  work  he  does — man  alone  is  a  person." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pot   Says  Patients  Must  Receive  Nutrition,  Hydration 


Patients  w  ho  are  in  a  persistent  vegetative 
state,  even  for  years,  must  be  given  nutri- 
tion and  hydration  as  long  as  their  bodies 
can  absorb  the  nourishment,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said.  "The  administration  of  water 
and  food,  even  when  delivered  using  artifi- 
cial means,  always  represents  a  natural 
method  of  preserving  life  and  not  a  medi- 
cal act,"  the  pope  told  an  international 
group  of  physicians  and  ethicists.  The 
pope  met  the  group  on  March  20  at  the 
end  of  a  four-day  meeting  on  ethical  deci- 
sions surrounding  life-sustaining  treat- 
ments for  patients  in  a  persistent  vegeta- 
tive state. 

The  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Pontifical  Academy  for  Life  and  the 
World  Federation  of  Catholic  Medical 
Associations,  brought  together  dozens  of 
speakers  with  differing  points  of  view, 
especially  regarding  the  moment  when 
providing  artificial  nutrition  and  hydration 
goes  beyond  an  act  of  protecting  human 
life  and  becomes  a  burdensome  fight 
against  death  and  the  hope  for  eternal  life. 

Cases  of  patients  at  the  center  of  high- 
profile  debates  over  the  withdrawal  of 
nutrition  and  hydration  were  not  exam- 
ined in  depth  at  the  conference.  But  sever- 


al were  mentioned  in  order  to  highlight 
the  emotional,  ethical  and  legal  complexity 
of  the  debate,  including  the  cases  of  Terri 
Schindler  Schiavo  in  the  United  States. 
Schiavo  remains  in  a  Florida  nursing 
home  after  14  years  in  what  her  doctors 
describe  as  a  persistent  vegetative  state. 
Her  husband  wants  her  feeding  tube 
removed,  but  her  parents  object. 

Pope  John  Paul  told  the  group  that 
while  the  term  vegetative  suite  has  been 
accepted  as  a  medical  description  of  the 
clinical  condition  of  patients  who  give  no 
sign  of  consciousness  or  awareness  of  their 
environment,  too  many  people  think  "veg- 
etative" also  describes  the  patients  them- 
selves, as  if  they  were  no  longer  human.  "I 
feel  an  obligation  to  reaffirm  vigorously 
that  the  intrinsic  value  and  the  personal 
dignity  of  every  human  being  do  not 
change,  no  matter  what  the  concrete  situa- 
tion of  his  life,"  the  pope  said.  A  human 
being  "never  becomes  a  'vegetable'  or  an 
'animal,'"  he  said.  "Even  our  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  in  the  clinical  condition  of 
the  'vegetative  state'  maintain  their  human 
dignity  in  its  entirety,"  he  said. 

The  pope  said  that  as  long  as  the 
patient  is  not  dying,  artificial  nutrition  and 


hydration  must  be  considered  "ordinary 
and  proportionate  and,  as  such,  morally 
obligatory  to  the  degree  that — and  as  long 
as — they  reach  their  aim,  which  consists  in 
providing  nourishment  to  the  patient  and 
easing  suffering." 

The  pope  said  an  evaluation  of  the 
monetary  costs  of  continuing  care  cannot 
outweigh  the  value  of  protecting  human 
life.  He  also  urged  doctors  and  parishes  to 
do  more  to  help  the  families  of  patients  in 
a  persistent  vegetative  state.  "They  cannot 
be  left  alone  with  their  heavy  human,  psy- 
chological and  economic  burden,"  he  said. 

Salvino  Leone,  M.D.,  a  moral  theology 
professor  who  works  with  the  Hospitaller 
Order  of  St.  John  of  God  in  Rome,  said 
there  is  "a  profound  ethical  and  conceptu- 
al" distinction  between  causing  death  and 
letting  someone  die.  One  must  never  has- 
ten a  patient's  death,  he  told  the  confer- 
ence on  March  20,  and  one  always  must 
provide  pain  relief,  nutrition  and  hydra- 
tion and  take  precautions  so  that  bedsores 
and  infections  do  not  develop.  But  a 
Christian,  Leone  said,  also  must  recognize 
that  "letting  die  is  a  service  to  the  gift  of 
God,  the  humble  consciousness  of  being  a 
creature  in  the  face  of  divine  will  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  absolute  lordship 
over  human  destiny.  In  a  single  word:  It  is 
a  true  act  of  faith." 

Determining  the  exact  moment  when  it 
becomes  ethical  to  let  someone  die  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  speakers  at  the  confer- 
ence said,  and  some  argued  that  there  even 
are  instances  when  the  artificial  provision 
of  nutrition  and  hydration  is  so  burden- 
some to  the  patient  and  his  or  her  family 
that  it  is  not  obligatory. 

Ann  Verlinde,  president  of  the 
International  Committee  of  Catholic 
Nurses,  said  that  because  nurses  spend  so 
much  time  with  patients  and  their  families, 
their  opinions  should  be  given  greater 
weight  on  hospital  ethics  boards  and  in 
discussions  with  individual  families  about 
continuing  or  withdrawing  certain  types  of 
care.  In  many  situations,  she  said,  "nurses 
find  it  easier  than  doctors  to  say,  'It  is  fin- 
ished; let  them  go.  We  will  be  with  them, 
caring  for  them  as  they  die.'" 

Msgr.  Kevin  T.  McMahon  of  St. 
Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  said  that  when  patients 


DEMONSTRATORS  PROTEST  REMOVAL  OF  FLORIDA  WOMAN'S  FEEDING  TUBE.  Protesters  hold  up 

§  signs  and  a  photograph  of  Terri  Schiavo  with  her  mother  outside  the  Pinellas  Park  Hospice  in  Florida 

=  on  Oct.  15,  2003.  By  order  of  a  circuit  court  judge,  Terri  Schiavo's  feeding  tube,  which  was  keep- 

5  ing  her  alive,  was  removed  that  afternoon.  The  39-year-old  Catholic  woman  had  been  on  a  feeding 

c  tube  since  a  collapse  in  1990  that  left  her  with  severe  brain  damage.  She  has  been  the  subject  of 

<n  a  bitter  battle  between  her  husband,  who  claimed  further  treatment  was  useless  and  sought  to  have 

5  nutrition  and  hydration  ended,  and  her  parents  and  other  relatives,  who  were  fighting  to  keep  her 

£  alive.  With  the  support  of  Gov.  Jeb  Bush,  the  Florida  Legislature  passed  a  law  overturning  the 

g  judge's  decision.  
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are  in  a  persistent  vegetative  state,  artifi- 
cially delivered  nutrition  and  hydration  are 
simply  "the  medically  assisted  supply  of 
food  and  drink."  He  said  people  should 
keep  in  mind  that,  while  a  return  to  con- 
sciousness is  "highly  improbable"  after  one 
year  in  a  vegetative  state,  withholding 
nutrition  and  hydration  always  results  in 
death. 

"No  one  is  arguing  to  use  all  means,  at 
all  costs,  for  all  persons  in  all  circum- 
stances, particularly  those  who  are  immi- 
nently dying  and  unable  to  benefit  from 
the  treatment,"  said  Eugene  F.  Diamond, 
M.D.,  director  of  The  Linacre  Institute  of 


the  Catholic  Medical  Association,  based  in 
Boston.  But  with  patients  who  are  not 
dying,  Diamond  said,  "our  choice  is  really 
between  caring  for  such  persons  or  aban- 
doning them." 

In  a  presentation  written  with  Ronald 
P.  Hamel  of  the  Catholic  Health 
Association  of  the  United  States,  John 
Collins  Harvey,  M.D.,  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Center  for  Clinical  Bioethics  in 
Washington,  offered  concrete  examples  of 
cases  in  which  artificial  nutrition  and 
hydration  were  necessary  and  useful  and  of 
cases  in  which  they  became  overly  burden- 
some. 


He  told  of  a  woman  in  a  persistent  veg- 
etative state  for  four  years  whose  Catholic 
husband  and  six  children  struggled  with 
decisions  regarding  her  care,  particularly 
because  of  aspiration  pneumonia  and  lung 
damage  caused  by  regurgitation.  "They 
questioned  whether  continued  biological 
life  was  the  highest  good  for  the  human 
person  and  whether  maintaining  biological 
life  was  always  morally  obligatory,"  he 
said.  Human  life  is  sacred,  he  said,  but  the 
duty  to  prolong  life  "is  not  absolutely 
binding  under  all  circumstances,  because 
we  know  that  our  ultimate  end  lies  in  eter- 
nal life  with  God." 


Most  Americans  Do  Not 
Blame  All  Jews 

Less  than  2  percent  of  Americans  blame 
Jews  and  Jewish  institutions  of  today  for 
the  death  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  results 
of  a  poll  taken  within  two  weeks  of  the 


Mel  Gibson 


release  of  the  movie  "The  Passion  of  the 
Christ,"  directed  by  Mel  Gibson.  The 
results  were  "very  good  news  that  the 
teachings  of  Vatican  II,  and  the  teachings 
that  have  come  from  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  other  denominations,  [are] 
what  American  Christians  believe,"  said 
Gary  Tobin,  president  of  the  Institute  for 
Jewish  &  Community  Research,  which 
sponsored  the  poll. 

By  contrast,  24  percent  of  Americans 
familiar  with  the  movie  say  diat  Jews  alive 
at  the  time  were  most  responsible  for 
Jesus'  crucifixion.  Among  those  polled 
who  had  seen  the  film,  5  percent  said 
"The  Passion"  made  them  more  likely  to 
hold  Jews  responsible,  while  12  percent 
said  it  made  them  less  likely  to  hold 
today's  Jews  responsible.  "While  the  film 
may  have  a  different  impact  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  so  far  'The  Passion  of  the 


Christ'  is  not  producing  any  significant 
anti-Jewish  backlash"  in  the  United 
States,  Tobin  said. 


Mixed  Reactions 
to  'Passion'  Film 

Church  leaders  in  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  voiced  mixed  reactions  to  Mel 
Gibson's  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ," 
while  in  Mexico  and  the  Philippines  bish- 
ops praised  the  movie.  Cardinal  Jozef 
Glemp  of  Warsaw  described  the  movie  as 
a  "great,  decisive  film"  and  predicted  it 
would  assist  better  — 
knowledge  and  compre-  ^^MRk 
hension  of  Christ's  mis-     f  jti 
sion.  "This  film  speaks      Jj       ~  " 
about  overcoming 

hatred  with  love  for  i 
one's  enemies — about  ^^B***g»lfc| 

struggling  with  an  evil 

which  is  cruel  and  cyni-       Jozef  Glemp 

cal,  which  can  jeer  and 

then  wash  its  hands,"  the  cardinal  said. 

Bishops  in  Germany  criticized  the  film's 
excessive  violence  and  warned  against  its 
use  "as  an  instrument  of  anti-Semitism." 
"With  its  drastic  portrayal  of  atrocities,  the 
film  reduces  the  Bible's  message  in  a  prob- 
lematic way,"  the  bishops'  conference  said 
in  a  statement  on  March  4. 

In  Scodand,  Bishop  Joseph  Devine  of 
Motherwell,  president  of  the  Scottish 
bishops'  communications  commission,  said 
"The  Passion"  was  "the  most  powerful 
[film]  I  have  ever  seen."  The  secretary- 
general  of  the  Hungarian  bishops'  confer- 
ence, Bishop  Andras  Veres  of  Eger,  called 
the  film  accurate  and  "infinitely  enrich- 
ing." But  Catholic  bishops  in  Austria 
warned  the  film  could  leave  non- 


Christians  with  a  "total  misunderstanding 
of  the  Christian  faith's  foundations." 

Several  prominent  Mexican  bishops 
praised  "The  Passion,"  and  one  even  rec- 
ommended that  his  parishioners  see  it. 
Philippine  bishops  who  watched  advance 
screenings  of  the  movie  recommended  the 
film  to  Filipinos  of  all  faiths. 

"The  Passion  of  die  Christ"  was  the 
leading  U.S.  box-office  attraction  in  each 
of  its  first  three  weekends  of  release  and 
through  March  14  had  tallied  an  estimated 
$264  million,  nearing  the  record  for  the 
largest-grossing  R-rated  movie  of  all  time. 


News  Briefs 

•  According  to  a  new  report  by  the 
National  Catholic  Educational 
Association,  123  Catholic  schools  were 
closed  or  consolidated  in  the  past  year 
and  34  new  Catholic  schools  opened  in 
September. 

•  Sixty  percent  of  U.S.  dioceses  have 
diocesan  pastoral  councils,  according  to  a 
survey  done  for  the  bishops'  Committee 
on  the  Laity.  This  is  up  from  44  percent 
in  1977.  An  average  of  85  percent  of  U.S. 
parishes  were  reported  to  have  estab- 
lished parish  pastoral  councils. 

•  The  Vatican  spoke  out  against  the 
killing  of  Ahmed  Yassin,  founder  and 
spiritual  leader  of  Hamas,  who  was  assas- 
sinated in  Gaza  City  on  March  22  by 
Israeli  forces.  "The  Holy  See  joins  the 
international  community  in  expressing  its 
disapproval  of  this  act  of  violence,  which 
is  not  justifiable  in  any  state  of  law,"  said 
the  head  of  the  Holy  See's  press  office, 
Joaquin  Navarro- Vails. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Of  Other  Things 


An  All  Too 
Common  Name 

6  Why  were  we  assumed  to  be 
potential  criminals  and  terrorists? 
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NEVER  GET  MARRIED 
or  start  a  journey  on 
Tuesday  the  13th," 
goes  a  popular  Latin 
American  saying. 
Ignoring  this  superstition,  I  returned  to 
the  United  States  after  celebrating  the 
2004  New  Year's  festivities  in  my 
beloved  native  land  of  El  Salvador.  I  was 
a  little  anxious  about  the  recently  imple- 
mented "US-VISIT"  system,  part  of  the 
new  Homeland  Security  entry  protocols, 
because  my  flight  was  through  Miami 
and  I  feared  that  the  new  system  would 
cause  delays  and  make  me  miss  my  con- 
necting flight  to  Washington,  D.C. 

Fortunately,  the  line  at  immigration 
advanced  fluidly,  which  calmed  me 
down;  I  still  had  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
board  my  next  flight.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  counter,  the  official  took  the  required 
fingerprints  and  photo,  and  then  told  me 
to  go  stand  by  the  U.S.  flag  for  another 
official  to  tell  me  where  to  go.  I  found 
this  strange,  because  all  my  documents 
were  in  order.  Another  official  escorted 
me  to  a  room  that,  to  my  surprise,  was 
filled  with  150  to  200  people. 

Upon  analyzing  the  group,  I  real- 
ized that  our  common  denominator  was 
that  we  were  almost  all  people  of  color. 
Half  the  people  were  black  and  half 
were  brown,  of  either  Indian  or  Latin 
American  descent.  There  was  a  small 
group  of  whites,  but  talking  to  them  I 
realized  they  were  South  Americans. 
Immediately,  I  identified  some  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  with  their  famous  boxes 
of  "Polio  Campero,"  El  Salvador's 


claudia  Rodriguez  is  a  Salvadoran 
economist  who  works  with  Latino  immi- 
grants in  Maryland. 


favorite  brand  of  fried  chicken. 

Chaos  reigned  in  this  room,  which 
was  filled  with  small  children,  couples 
with  babies,  elderly  people  and  at  least 
one  pregnant  woman.  I  asked  an  official 
why  we  were  there,  and  he  responded 
that  they  needed  to  check  to  see  whether 
we  had  criminal  records.  On  top  of  this 
disgrace,  he  explained  that  the  computer 
system  was  not  working  and  we  would 
have  to  wait  while  they  fixed  it.  "Don't 
you  have  a  backup  system?"  I  asked 
indignantly.  "Do  we  look  like  we  do?" 
responded  the  official  sarcastically.  How 
could  such  an  advanced  country  not  have 
a  backup  system?  I  wondered. 

I  resigned  myself  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  already  missed  my  flight  and  was 
going  to  have  to  sleep  in  the  airport. 
There  were  no  empty  seats,  so  I  sat  on 
the  floor  and  dedicated  myself  to  observ- 
ing the  chaotic  situation.  Soon  I  realized 
that  we  were  "detained."  Under  no  cir- 
cumstance could  we  leave  this  room,  nor 
were  we  allowed  to  make  telephone  calls 
to  let  our  families  know  where  we  were. 
They  would  not  even  let  us  use  cell- 
phones. At  least  in  jail,  the  detained  have 
the  right  to  call  their  lawyer,  I  thought  to 
myself.  The  room  seemed  to  be  a  high 
security  area.  Even  the  employees  had  to 
swipe  their  ID  cards  through  a  barcode 
reader  to  open  the  door  to  leave. 

As  the  hours  passed  and  the  children 
began  crying,  people  started  crowding 
around  the  officials,  demanding  an  expla- 
nation. One  mother  put  her  baby  on  the 
counter  because  the  baby  had  soiled  his 
diaper  and  there  was  no  place  to  change 
him.  We  were  all  hungry  because  it  was 
8:30  at  night.  The  officials  became  des- 
perate as  well,  and  brought  in  some  milk 
and  cookies  for  the  children  and  some 


apples  for  the  adults,  but  there  were  not 
enough  to  go  around.  One  of  the  unfor- 
tunate travelers  gave  me  two  scrambled 
egg  and  hard  cheese  sandwiches  that  his 
mother  had  made  him  for  the  trip.  "My 
mom  foresaw  this  situation,"  he  said. 
"Something  bad  always  happens  on 
Tuesday  the  13th." 

I  realized  that  many  of  the  people 
detained  had  green  cards.  This  surprised 
me,  since  by  my  logic  travelers  with  per- 
manent residency  would  be  scrutinized 
less  than  those  traveling  with  just  a  visa. 
One  Salvadoran,  who  had  been  a  perma- 
nent resident  for  seven  years,  comment- 
ed indignantly:  "They  do  this  to  us  just 
because  we  are  Latinos.  I  am  going  to  get 
my  citizenship  and  see  if  they  keep  both- 
ering me." 

Through  the  glass  windows  I  noticed 
white  Europeans  passing  through  immi- 
gration without  a  problem.  Citizens  from 
some  27  countries,  mostly  European,  do 
not  need  visas  to  enter  the  U.S.  and 
therefore  are  not  affected  by  the  US- 
VISIT  program.  I  asked  myself  why 
white  people  with  blue  eyes  couldn't  be 
terrorists  or  have  criminal  records,  but  all 
of  us  black  and  brown  people,  from 
babies  to  the  elderly,  were  assumed  to  be 
potential  criminals  and  terrorists. 

The  immigration  officials  never  did 
manage  to  fix  the  computer  system  in 
that  high  security  room.  Their  solution 
was  to  wait  until  no  planes  were  arriving 
and  the  immigration  area  was  completely 
empty  so  they  could  check  our  records 
using  the  computers  in  die  customer  ser- 
vice area,  where  we  had  originally  been 
processed,  photographed  and  finger- 
printed. Finally,  after  three  hours,  we 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  room  one  by 


< me. 


Intrigued,  I  asked  the  official  who 
finally  processed  me:  "Why  did  they 
detain  me?"  He  responded,  "I  am  sorry 
to  say  this,  but  your  last  name, 
Rodriguez,  is  too  common." 

After  many  of  us  missed  our  connect- 
ing flights,  we  gathered  with  others  we  did 
not  know  and,  like  good  Latin  Americans, 
shared  dinner,  discussed  the  experience 
and  slept  on  the  same  floor  in  the  airport. 
Without  doubt,  we  were  fellow  travelers 
on  a  perilous  journey.  Claudia  Rodriguez 
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Stronger  than  Hate:  Struggling  to  Forgive 

by  Tim  Guenard 

Previously  published  in  six  languages,  this  inspiring  auto- 
biography is  now  available  for  the  first  time  in  English. 
Powerful,  true  story  of  remarkable  personal  transformation. 
Abandoned,  beaten,  left  in  foster  care  and  placed  in  correc- 
tional facilities,  surviving  life  on  the 
streets,  Tim  learned  bitterness,  anger 
and  disillusionment.  At  age  20  he  met  Fr. 
Thomas  Philippe,  co-founder  of  LArche 
at  Trosly-Brueil,  and  experienced  a  per- 
sonal re-birth.  His  words  carry  a  mes- 
sage full  of  hope  in  the  ability  of  every 
person  even  those  who  have  been 
most  deeply  wounded  to  learn  love  and 
forgiveness. 

ISBN  0-87243-262-9  Paperback 
232  pages  $17.95 


Judaism  for  the  Non-Jew 

A  Brief  Introduction  to  Judaism 
by  Barry  A.  Marks 
Insightful  overview  of  the  4000  year  histo- 
ry of  Judaism,  its  beliefs  and  values,  syn- 
agogue liturgy  and  the  way  that  Sabbaths, 
holidays  and  life  cycle  events  are  observ- 
ed by  practicing  Jews.  Includes  Jewish  di- 
etary laws,  women  s  issues,  modern  med- 
ical ethics  and  the  differences  between 
Judaism  and  other  monotheistic  faiths. 
ISBN  0-87243-261-0  Paperback 
224  pages  $11.95 
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Walking  with 


Abraham:  A  Journey  in  Faith 

by  Josef  Imbach 

When  God  appears  to  Abraham  in 
dreams  and  visions,  he  cannot  resist  His 
call.  This  is  a  study  of  Abraham  s  journey 
in  faith,  his  wanderings  in  the  desert. 
Every  human  life  is  a  journey.  If  we  have 
faith  and  listen,  God  s  voice  can  be  heard 
today.  If  we  respond  as  Abraham  did,  our 
lives  will  be  changed  forever. 
ISBN  0-87243-260-2  Paperback 
120  pages  $12.95 


Order  from  your  favorite  bookstore  or  directly  from  us.  We 
accept  MasterCard,  VISA  or  check.  Add  $4.00  for  the  first 
title,  $1.00  for  each  additional. 
Free  shipping  on  retail  orders  of  $75.00  or  more. 

Visit  our  web  site  to  view  these  and  over  150  other  titles. 


Templegate  Publishers 

302  East  Adams  Street  •  PO  Box  5152 
Springfield,  Illinois  62705-5152 
Phone:  800-367-4844  •  Fax:  217-522-3362 
Web  site:  templegate.com 
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Aunt  Edith:  SECOND  EDITION 

The  Jewish  Heritage  of  a  Catholic  Saint 

by  Susanne  Batzdorff 
Loving  memoir  of  Edith  Stein  s  family 
written  by  her  niece.  Second  edition 
contains  new  chapters  featuring  details 
of  St.  Edith  s  canonization  and  a  com- 
plete translation  of  the  letter  released  by 
the  Vatican  in  February  2003  that  Edith 
Stein  wrote  to  Pope  Pius  XI  expressing 
her  burning  concern  about  what  was 
happening  under  the  new  Hitler  regime 
in  the  spring  of  1933. 
ISBN  0-87243-264-5  Paperback 
270  pages  $17.95 
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Orthodoxy  for  the  Non-Orthodox 

A  Brief  Introduction  to  Orthodox 
Christianity 
by  John  Garvey 

Concise  explanation  of  the  history,  theolo- 
gy and  liturgical  life  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  with  special  attention  to  Orthodox 
spirituality  and  Orthodoxy  s  place  in  the 
contemporary  world. 
ISBN  0-87243-256-4  Paperback 
136  pages  $11.95 
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Where  did  THAT 
child  come  from! 


Where  Did  THAT  Child  Come  From! 

Why  some  of  our  children  turn  out  so  different  from  us  and 
What  the  answers  reveal  about  our  parenting  &  ourselves 
by  David  B.  Cohen,  Ph.D. 
Psychologist  David  Cohen  puts  complex 
genetic  theory,  behavioral  science  and 
biology  into  lively  and  easy  to  understand 
language.  Any  parent  should  find  it  ab- 
sorbing and  challenging    and  many  will 
find  it  liberating. 
John  Loehlin,  Professor  of  Psychology 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
ISBN  0-87243-258-0  Paperback 
156  pages  $16.95 


The  Making  of  a  Modern  Saint: 

A  Biographical  Study  of  Therese  of  Lisieux 

by  Barry  Ulanov 

Dr.  Ulanov  combines  half  a  lifetime  of  research  and  devotion 
with  his  own  translations  of  Th  r  se  s 
poems  and  prose,  allowing  us  a  person- 
al glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  beloved 
Little  Flower  of  Jesus.  Her  timeless 
wisdom  and  spirituality  were  recognized 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1997  when  she 
was  declared  a  doctor  of  the  church. 
Over  a  century  after  her  death  her  words 
and  example  remain  relevant  today. 
ISBN  0-87243-263-7  Paperback 

A  Biographical  Study  ol  1  hei  ■■■  of  but      I  382  pages  $16.95 
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Monica  Bellucci  stars  as  Mary  Magdalene,  Maia  Morgenstern  as  Mary  and  Hristo  Jivkov  as  John  in  a  scene  from  the  movie  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ." 


A  Dangerous  Fiction 

'The  Passion  of  the  Christ'  and  post-conciliar  Catholic  teaching 

-  BY  PHILIP  A.  CUNNINGHAM  - 

■^■T"^^^     espite  extensive  media  coverage,  one  question  about  Mel 
Gibson's  latest  movie,  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ,"  that  has  received 
I   little  attention  in  the  secular  media  is  how  well  the  film  coheres  with 
U    Catholic  teaching  on  biblical  interpretation  and  on  the  presentation 
.JBL  of  Jews  and  Judaism.  In  rendering  such  a  judgement,  several  factors 

must  be  considered,  including  the  church's  teaching  on  biblical  interpretation  and  the 
staging  of  Passion  plays.  Since  1943  Catholic  biblical  interpreters  have  been  required 
to  use  "the  aids  offered  by  the  art  of  [historical  and  literary]  criticism"  to  discover  "the 
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greater  specificity.  In  the  United  States,  the  Bishops' 
Committee  on  the  Liturgy  issued  in  1988  God's  Mercy 
Endures  Forever:  Guidelines  on  the  Presentation  of  Jews  and 
Judaism  in  Catholic  Preaching.  The  same  year  the  Bishops' 
Committee  on  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs  pub- 
lished Criteria  for  the  Evaluation  of  Dramatizations  of  the 


ion,  which  applied  the  norms  established  in  Vatican  doc- 
:nts  "to  depictions  and  presentations  of  the  events  sur- 
lding  the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus,  including  but  not 
ted  to  dramatic,  staged  presentations  of  Jesus'  death." 

cial  Catholic  Teaching  and  Passion  Dramas 

ess  they  decide  to  present  the  Passion  according  to  just 
of  the  Evangelists,  all  authors  of  Passion  dramas  have  to 
3se  elements  from  the  four  Passion  narratives  to  shape  a 
;rent  narrative.  What  principles  of  selection  will  guide 
process? 

[n  addition,  how  will  the  drama  deal  with  the  later  the- 
;ical  insights  expressed  in  the  Gospels?  If  the  three 
es  of  Gospel  development  are  ignored,  the  theological 
ring  of  the  Gospel  texts  will  be  collapsed  in  what  may 
iar  to  be  a  historical  presentation.  This  would  anachro- 


cally  present  theological  debates  that  had  not  yet 
rged  during  Jesus'  lifetime  as  if  they  had  already  been 
lg  place  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Another  question  that  confronts  composers  of  Passion 
nas  is  whether  to  inflate  certain  Gospel  elements  to 
isify  the  drama.  The  Gospels,  for  example,  depict  an 
>ecified  number  of  Jews  who  demand  Jesus'  crucifixion. 

this  group  be  portrayed  as  people  associated  with  the 
tple  leadership  or  as  "a  teeming  mob"  of  ordinary  Jews? 
;inally,  since  the  Gospels  provide  few  particulars,  writ- 
)f  Passion  dramas  must  provide  additional  details.  Will 
i  supplementary  material  include  the  historical  contexts 
tired  by  Catholic  teaching,  such  as  the  facts  that 
iphas  retained  the  high  priesthood  only  at  Pilate's  plea- 

and  that  riots  in  Jerusalem  at  Passover  time  were  not 
5ual?  Or  will  extra  materials  be  purely  fictitious,  with  lit- 
n-  no  historical  foundation? 

Amat  does  all  this  mean  for  theatrical  or  cinematic 
 natizations  of  the  passion  of  Christ?  Four  considera- 
tions could  be  listed:  selection,  flattening,  exaggeration  and 
the  use  of  nonbiblical  elements. 

Selection.  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  is  deficient 
according  to  all  these  Catholic  considerations.  The  film 
combines  various  Gospel  scenes,  so  that  the  distinctive  and 
inspired  insights  of  the  Evangelists  are  obscured,  with  the 
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must  be  considered,  including  the  church's  teaching  on  biblical  interpretation  and  the 
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genuine  meaning  of  the  sacred  books"  (Pope  Pius  XII, 
Divino  Afflante  Spiritu).  This  basic  orientation  was  reiterat- 
ed by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  its  "Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  Divine  Revelation"  (1965).  Of  particular 
significance  is  the  council's  teaching  that  the  Gospel  writ- 
ers "selected  certain  of  the  many  elements  which  had  been 
handed  on,  either  orally  or  in  written  form;  others  they 
synthesized  or  explained  with  an  eye  to  the  situation  of  the 
churches." 

Subsequent  ecclesiastical  documents  developed  some 
logically  inescapable  corollaries  to  these  magisterial  per- 
spectives. First,  the  Gospels'  diversity  is  to  be  cherished.  As 
the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  expressed  it  in  1984, 
since  the  Gospels  "present  theological  interpretations"  of 
Jesus'  life,  "one  must  learn  to  look  for  the  Christology  of 
each  Evangelist"  {Instruction  on  the  Bible  and  Christology). 

Second,  since  the  Gospels  are  theolog- 
ical narratives,  they  sometimes  present 
later  religious  debates  as  if  they  had 
occurred  during  Jesus'  ministry.  The 
Pontifical  Commission  for  Religious 
Relations  with  the  Jews  noted  this  in  1985: 
"The  Gospels  are  the  outcome  of  long 
and  complicated  editorial  work....  Certain 
[Gospel]  controversies  reflect  Christian- 
Jewish  relations  long  after  the  time  of 
Jesus"  (Notes  on  the  Correct  Way  to  Present 
Jews  and  Judaism  in  Preaching  and  Teaching  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church).  Foremost  among  such  post-Resurrection 
controversies  was  the  debate  between  baptized  Jews  and 
other  Jews  over  Jesus'  divine  identity. 

Third,  failure  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  within  their 
historical  and  literary  contexts  before  trying  to  interpret 
them  for  modern  times  would  "create  an  illusion  and  dis- 
play lack  of  respect  for  the  inspired  Scripture,"  according 
to  the  biblical  commission.  This  would  be  worsened  by 
"any  actualization  of  certain  texts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  could  provoke  or  reinforce  unfavorable  attitudes 
toward  the  Jewish  people."  For  as  Pope  John  Paul  II 
declared  in  1997,  "erroneous  and  unjust  interpretations  of 
the  New  Testament  regarding  the  Jewish  people  and  their 
alleged  culpability  [for  the  crucifixion]  have  circulated  for 
too  long,  engendering  feelings  of  hostility  towards  this 
people." 

National  bishops'  conferences  have  taken  such  authori- 
tative Vatican  orientations  and  applied  them  locally  with 
greater  specificity.  In  the  United  States,  the  Bishops' 
Committee  on  the  Liturgy  issued  in  1988  God's  Mercy 
Endures  Forever:  Guidelines  on  the  Presentation  of  Jews  and 
Judaism  in  Catholic  Preaching.  The  same  year  the  Bishops' 
Committee  on  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs  pub- 
lished Criteria  for  the  Evaluation  of  Dramatizations  of  the 


Passion,  which  applied  the  norms  established  in  Vatican  doc- 
uments "to  depictions  and  presentations  of  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  passion  and  death  of  Jesus,  including  but  not 
limited  to  dramatic,  staged  presentations  of  Jesus'  death." 

Official  Catholic  Teaching  and  Passion  Dramas 

Unless  they  decide  to  present  the  Passion  according  to  just 
one  of  the  Evangelists,  all  authors  of  Passion  dramas  have  to 
choose  elements  from  the  four  Passion  narratives  to  shape  a 
coherent  narrative.  What  principles  of  selection  will  guide 
this  process? 

In  addition,  how  will  the  drama  deal  with  the  later  the- 
ological insights  expressed  in  the  Gospels?  If  the  three 
stages  of  Gospel  development  are  ignored,  the  theological 
layering  of  the  Gospel  texts  will  be  collapsed  in  what  may 
appear  to  be  a  historical  presentation.  This  would  anachro- 


Pilate  utters 
words  not 
found  in  anv 
Gospel. 


rustically  present  theological  debates  that  had  not  yet 
emerged  during  Jesus'  lifetime  as  if  they  had  already  been 
taking  place  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Another  question  that  confronts  composers  of  Passion 
dramas  is  whether  to  inflate  certain  Gospel  elements  to 
intensify  the  drama.  The  Gospels,  for  example,  depict  an 
unspecified  number  of  Jews  who  demand  Jesus'  crucifixion. 
Will  this  group  be  portrayed  as  people  associated  with  the 
Temple  leadership  or  as  "a  teeming  mob"  of  ordinary  Jews? 

Finally,  since  the  Gospels  provide  few  particulars,  writ- 
ers of  Passion  dramas  must  provide  additional  details.  Will 
such  supplementary  material  include  the  historical  contexts 
required  by  Catholic  teaching,  such  as  the  facts  that 
Caiaphas  retained  the  high  priesthood  only  at  Pilate's  plea- 
sure and  that  riots  in  Jerusalem  at  Passover  time  were  not 
unusual?  Or  will  extra  materials  be  purely  fictitious,  with  lit- 
tle or  no  historical  foundation? 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  theatrical  or  cinematic 
dramatizations  of  the  passion  of  Christ?  Four  considera- 
tions could  be  listed:  selection,  flattening,  exaggeration  and 
the  use  of  nonbiblical  elements. 

Selection.  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  is  deficient 
according  to  all  these  Catholic  considerations.  The  film 
combines  various  Gospel  scenes,  so  that  the  distinctive  and 
inspired  insights  of  the  Evangelists  are  obscured,  with  the 
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additional  result  that  die  evildoing  of  Jewish  characters  is 
magnified.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  pivotal  con- 
frontation between  Pilate  and  Caiaphas,  the  priests  and  a 
Jewish  mob. 

Gibson  has  chosen  to  follow  the  Gospel  of  John  in  hav- 
ing Jesus  scourged  as  a  ploy  by  Pilate  to  placate  the  Jewish 
crowd.  In  Matthew  and  Mark,  Jesus  is  scourged  only  after 
the  sentencing  by  Pilate — that  is,  as  part  of  the  normal 
Roman  crucifixion  process.  Luke's  account  does  not 
include  any  scourging.  In  the  film  the  scourging  is  followed 
bv  die  Matthean  scene  of  Pilate  washing  his  hands  of 
blame. 

The  combination  of  the  Johannine  scourging  as  Pilate's 
effort  to  free  Jesus  with  Matthew's  scene  of  Pilate  washing 
his  hands  produces  a  more  relentless  and  implacable  Jewish 
hostility  than  either  Gospel  taken  alone  conveys.  This  hos- 
tility is  intensified  by  Pilate  uttering  words  not  found  in 
any  Gospel:  "Isn't  this  [scourging]  enough?";  "It  is  you  who 
want  him  crucified,  not  I";  and  "Do  as  they  wish." 

Furthermore,  the  movie  disregards  Gospel  passages 
like  Mk  14:2  (which  states  that  publicly  arresting  the  pop- 
ular Jesus  could  trigger  a  riot)  and  Jn  11:48  (in  which 
Caiaphas  expresses  fear  that  the  Romans  might  destroy  the 
Temple — the  opposite  of  the  film,  which  depicts  Pilate 
fearing  that  Caiaphas  was  inciting  revolt). 

Flattening.  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  ignores  official 
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Catholic  teaching  that  the  Gospel  narratives  convey  post- 
resurrectional  theological  understandings.  The  problem  is 
magnified  by  the  historical  verisimilitude  suggested  by  the 
movie's  use  of  ancient  languages  (although  Greek  should 
have  been  used,  not  Latin).  Viewers  will  erroneously  imag- 
ine that  Jews  wanted  Jesus  dead  because  he  claimed  to  be 
divine,  although  debate  about  his  divinity  occurred  only 
after  the  Resurrection.  From  there  it  is  easy  to  slip  into 
thinking  of  Judaism  as  aligned  with  the  demonic  forces  that 
oppose  Jesus  throughout  the  movie,  a  notion  reinforced  by 
the  nonbiblical  destruction  that  takes  place  in  the  Temple 
near  the  film's  end. 

Exaggeration.  The  film  inflates  Gospel  passages  that 
describe  Jesus  being  struck  by  Jewish  individuals  into  a 
severe  group  assault  upon  him.  When  questioned  by  the 
priests  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Jesus  is  spat  upon,  blind- 
folded, struck  on  the  face  and  slapped,  while  in  John  only 
one  soldier  strikes  Jesus  once.  In  the  movie,  Jesus  is  so 
pummeled  at  this  juncture  that  Pilate's  first  (unbiblical) 
words  to  Caiaphas  are  "Do  you  always  punish  your  prison- 
ers before  they  are  judged?" 

Extra-biblical  elements.  The  film  is  filled  with  nonbibli- 
cal elements  that  are  uninformed  by  current  historical 
research.  These  features  are  so  interwoven  with  scenes 
from  one  Gospel  or  another  that  the  unwary  viewer, 
already  experiencing  sensory  overload  because  of  the  film's 
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vivid  brutality,  is  unlikely  to  identify  them  as  such.  Some  of 
these  scenes  create  new  instances  of  Jewish  hostility  to 
Jesus,  in  contrast  to  the  film's  benign  portrayal  of  Pilate  and 
his  wife: 

•  Jewish  arrestors  throw  Jesus  off  a  bridge  on  his  way  to 
the  high  priests. 

•  Agents  of  the  high  priests  pay  money  to  other  Jews  to 
assemble  to  demand  Jesus'  death. 

•  Mary  Magdalene  entreats  Roman  soldiers  to  help 
Jesus:  "They  [the  Temple  guards]  are  trying  to  hide  their 
crime  from  you." 

•  An  aide  tells  Pilate  of  trouble  "within  the  walls.  The 
Pharisees  apparently  hate  the  man."  (The  Pharisees  are 
almost  totally  absent  from  the  Gospel  Passion  narratives.) 

•  Pilate  offers  Jesus  a  drink. 

•  Pilate  tells  his  wife  that  Caiaphas  will  lead  a  revolt  if 
Jesus  is  not  crucified.  Pilate  and  his  aides  decide  they  need 
reinforcements  because  an  uprising  has  already  begun. 

•  Pilate's  wife  gives  burial  linens  to  the  mother  of  Jesus. 

Most  of  these  elements,  and  indeed  the  movie's  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  Gospel  materials,  are  derived 
from  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich's  The  Dolorous  Passion  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  first  published  in  1833.  The  movie  is 
thus  not  so  much  a  faithful  presentation  of  the  "Gospel 
story,"  as  some  have  claimed,  as  a  filmed  version  of 
Emmerich. 


Conclusions 

"The  Passion  of  die  Christ"  unquestionably  fails  to  follow 
official  Catholic  teaching  on  biblical  interpretation  and  the 
presentation  of  Jews  and  Judaism.  This  is  perhaps  an  unsur- 
prising conclusion  if  widespread  media  reports  are  true  that 
Mel  Gibson  rejects  much  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

Even  if  some  Catholics  are  spiritually  moved  by  the  film, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  violates  the  mandate  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  to  "instruct  the  faithful.. .in  the  correct  use  of 
the  divine  books,  especially  the  New  Testament  and  in  partic- 
ular the  Gospels... with  necessary  and  really  adequate  explana- 
tions." Moreover,  Catholics  who  take  seriously  Pope  John 
Paul  II's  commitment,  made  during  his  visit  to  the  Western 
Wall  in  Jerusalem  in  March  2000,  "to  genuine  fellowship  with 
the  people  of  the  Covenant"  should  ask  whether  it  is  accept- 
able for  a  filmmaker — even  though  he  repeats  the  teaching  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of  all  human- 
ity— to  combine  scenes  from  the  four  Gospel  accounts  with 
many  unbiblical  elements  so  that  the  malice  of  Jewish  charac- 
ters is  magnified. 

hi  a  church  whose  highest  leadership  has  prayed  for  God's 
forgiveness  for  exactly  those  sins  over  the  past  millennium  and 
whose  teachings  repudiate  such  practices,  the  answer  can  only 
be  no.  The  new  wine  of  post- Vatican  II  teaching  cannot  be 
contained  in  the  old  wineskins  of  die  pre-Vatican  U  Passion 
play  that  is  the  film  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ."  E! 
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After  the  Maelstrom 

Catholic- Jewish  relations  in  the  wake  of  a  new  film 


BY  EUGENE  J.  FISHER 


W  V  [SHOPS  across  the  country  have  spoken  pub- 
I  W  licly  about  the  movie  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ," 
^  warning  that  whatever  one  thinks  of  the  movie, 
M        Catholics  should  not  leave  the  film  believing  that 
all  Jews,  then  or  now,  are  guilty  of  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Catholics,  say  the  bishops,  also  need  to  bear  in  mind  that 
that  there  are  four  Gospels  (not  one  or  five),  written 


EUGENE  J.  FISHER  is  associate  director  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops'  Secretariat  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs. 


toward  the  end  of  the  first  century,  which  reflect  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written  and  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nities for  which  they  were  written  as  much  as  the  events  in 
Jesus'  life  that  they  relate.  The  bishops  are  distributing 
their  collection  of  Catholic  documents,  The  Bible,  the  Jews 
and  the  Death  of  Jesus,  and  are  sending  materials  to  their 
parishes  and  schools  with  these  messages  spelled  out  in 
some  detail,  as  I  did  recently  in  these  pages  (Am.,  2/16). 

Perhaps  more  Catholics  will  learn  about  the  teaching 
of  the  church  on  Jews  and  Judaism  this  Lent  than  in  any 
comparable  period  since  Pope  John  Paul  II  visited  the 
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Great  Synagogue  of  Rome  in  1986,  or  perhaps  even  since 
the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  mixed  groups  of  Jews  and  Christians  around  the 
country  are  viewing  the  movie  together,  as  was  suggest- 
ed by  Cardinal  William  Keeler,  and  engaging  in  dia- 
logue. 

Underneath  the  hype,  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ" 
has  given  Catholic-Jewish  relations  in  this  country  a 
great  boost.  So  I  want  to  join  the  rabbi  who,  after  seeing 
the  movie  in  one  such  group,  commented,  "I  want  to 
thank  Mel  Gibson  for  bringing  us  all  together."  God 
does,  indeed,  write  straight  with  crooked  lines. 

How  should  Catholics  participate  in  a  dialogue  with 
Jews  about  the  Passion? 

First,  Catholics  should  listen  with  their  hearts  as  well 
as  their  minds  to  the  concerns  of  their  Jewish  neighbors. 
These  concerns  are  legitimate.  They  are  also  based  on  his- 
tory. The  Jewish  people,  like  the  Catholic  Church,  have  a 
long  memory,  although  many  American  Catholics 
dropped  their  interest  in  European  history  into  the  waters 
surrounding  the  Statue  of  Liberty  when  they  immigrated. 
The  ahistorical  habit  of  American  Catholics  has  a  good 
side,  of  course.  Even  before  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
most  had  set  aside  old  ethnic  and  religious  animosities — 
rabid  anti-Semitism  being  among  them.  But  Jews,  under- 
standably after  what  happened  to  them  at  the  hands  of 
Christians  over  the  centuries  and  what  happened  to  them 


in  "Christian"  Europe  within  living  memory,  are  not  quite 
sure  they  can  yet  trust  us  not  to  storm  out  of  the  movie 
looking  lor  a  Jew  to  take  it  out  on,  as,  indeed,  some  of  our 
European  grandparents  might  well  have  done. 

So  we  need  to  listen.  Then  we  need  to  do  more.  We 
need  to  act  together.  A  Catholic-Jewish  group  might  go 
to  a  Catholic  school,  for  example,  and  examine  together 
what  the  textbooks  actually  say  about  Jews  and  Judaism. 
Their  content  is  not,  of  course,  what  our  grandparents' 
generation  was  taught  in  catechism  class  on  this  subject. 
(Philip  Cunningham  of  Boston  College  manages  an  excel- 
lent Web  site  devoted  to  Christian-Jewish  relations  which 
makes  available  many  useful  resources  for  Catholic 
preachers  and  teachers  as  well  as  dialogue  groups: 
http://www.bc.edu/research/cjl.) 

Jews  need  to  know  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  made 
great  strides  in  fulfilling  the  mandate  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council's  "Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the 
Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions"  (Nostm  Aetate, 
1965),  on  teaching  about  Jews  and  Judaism.  They  need, 
understandably,  to  see  for  themselves  that  Passion  plays 
cannot  be  put  neatly  into  the  old  slot  of  anti-Judaism,  the 
idea  of  collective  guilt,  because  that  slot  no  longer  exists. 
They  need,  as  Rabbi  Balfour  Brickner  once  said  at  a  dia- 
logue meeting,  to  learn  how  to  take  yes  for  an  answer. 

The  group  might  also  visit  a  Jewish  school  and  take  a 
look  at  what  Jewish  textbooks  say  about  Christianity. 
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There  are  a  few  inaccuracies  there,  as  well.  But  in  die  end, 
none  are  so  dangerous  as  pre -Vatican  II  Christian  teaching 
on  the  Jews  and  the  death  of  Jesus. 

Catholics  need  to  understand  that  a  people  that  saw 
one-third  of  its  entire  population  systematically  murdered 
by  baptized  Europeans  not  long  ago  are  still  struggling 
with  the  pain  of  that  loss,  and  that  this  is  a  pain  Passion 
plays  helped  bring  about.  At  the  same  time,  Jews  need  to 
blow  how  Christians  may  view  the  film:  in  many  cases  it 
will  be  as  a  religious  experience  that  for  them  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Jews  as  a  group,  but  with  Jesus  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  their  own  sinfulness.  This,  too,  is  a  legitimate 
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response — just  as  are  Jewish  concerns. 

This  is  especially  true  if  they  recognize  that  those  who 
bear  the  most  collective  guilt  for  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  righdy  taught,  are  Christians 
who  sin  even  though  they  accept  that  Jesus  died  for  the  sins 
of  all  humanity.  By  contrast,  the  actions  of  the  relatively  few 
Jews  who  were  involved  in  the  Passion  were  carried  out  in 
ignorance,  for  which  they  have  already  been  forgiven  by 
Jesus  himself. 

Finally,  a  Christian-Jewish  group  might  discuss  how  we 
converse  with  each  other.  Though  we  partially  share  com- 
mon Scriptures,  our  religious  language  often  uses  the  same 
terms  in  different  ways.  Our  social  lan- 
guage, too,  is  influenced  by  the  differ- 
ent ways  our  communities  are  orga- 
nized and  the  histories  of  diose  com- 
munities. Even  our  institutional  styles 
of  making  public  pronouncements  dif- 
fer. (One  wag  suggested  that  those 
who  speak  for  Jewish  agencies  tend  to 
talk  like  New  Yorkers,  while  the 
Catholic  bishops  speak  more  like 
Midwesterners,  milder  in  tone  and 
devoid  of  verbal  pyrotechnics.) 

Much  of  the  media  hype  over  the 
movie  has  displayed  (once  again)  a  cul- 
ture clash  as  much  as  a  culture  war. 
Many  Jews,  for  example,  asked  me 
why  the  U.S.  bishops  did  not  con- 
demn the  movie  outright  for  its 
Passion  play  elements.  They  wanted  a 
shout  from  on  high.  What  they  got 
instead  was  a  collection  of  official  doc- 
uments, a  series  of  clear  statements  on 
the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  an  active  educational  and  pastoral 
system  doing  its  job  to  communicate 
that  teaching  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  Catholic  bishops,  I  remind 
my  Jewish  friends,  do  not  need  to 
shout  in  the  newspapers  to  be  heard: 
the  church  teaches  and  preaches,  and 
will  do  so  long  after  this  movie  has  had 
its  last  showing.  What  is  important  is 
that  we  get  the  teaching  right.  In  this 
regard,  we  must  be  grateful  for  the 
sensitivity  of  Jews  to  the  corrosive  and 
at  times  subtle  nature  of  the  profound 
evil  that  is  anti-Semitism.  As  Pope 
John  Paul  II  has  said  to  us  time  and 
again,  this  Jewish  voice  is  for  the 
church  "a  saving  warning."  B! 
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Take  and  Eat 

Morality  and  Medically  Assisted  Feeding 

BY  GERALD  D.  COLEMAN 


THE  WRENCHING  STORY 
of  Terri  Schiavo  is  by 
now  well  known.  She 
is  39  years  old  and  has 
been  in  a  persistent  vegetative 
state  (P.V.S.)  for  13  years  because 
of  brain  damage  brought  on  by  a 
heart  attack.  There  has  been 
fierce  conflict  among  her  hus- 
band, her  parents,  Governor  Jeb 
Bush  of  Florida  and  many  others 
about  how  to  handle  her  medical 
situation.  There  is  not  even 
agreement  about  her  prognosis.  It 
is  especially  heartbreaking,  from  a 
spiritual  point  of  view,  that  she 
was  not  permitted  to  receive 
Communion  during  the  brief 
time  when  she  was  recently 
removed  from  tube  feeding. 

Ms.  Schiavo 's  situation  is  not 
unique  in  medical  and  moral  his- 
tory. Other  such  cases  included 
Paul  Brophy,  Claire  Conroy, 
Nancy  Cruzan  and  Hugh  Finn. 
These  cases  demonstrated  legally 
that  removal  of  life-sustaining 
medical  technology  is  not  mur- 
der, but  rather  a  decision  to  allow 
a  person  to  die.  (See  "Hugh 

GERALD  D.  COLEMAN,  S.S.,  is  presi- 
dent  and  rector  of  St.  Patrick's 
Seminary  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
[Editor's  note:  News  of  the  pope's 
statement  of  March  20  on  hydra- 
tion and  nutrition  arrived  just  as 
this  article  was  going  to  press.  As  a 
result,  it  was  too  late  for  the  author 
to  revise  his  text  to  take  it  into  con- 
sideration.} 
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Finn's  'Right  to  Die,'"  by  John  Paris,  S.J.,  Am.,  10/31/98.) 
It  remains  a  burning  issue  for  many  families  today. 


What  Is  a  Persistent  Vegetative  State? 

According  to  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal 
(2/24/98),  P.V.S.  is  an  eyes-open  state  of  unconsciousness 
with  sleep-wake  cycles,  in  which  patients  are  completely 
unaware  of  themselves  or  their  surroundings.  The  P.V.S. 
patient  sustains  a  loss  of  all  higher  brain  functions,  with 
either  complete  or  partial  preservation  of  brain-stem  auto- 
matic functions — for  example,  blinking  and  smiling. 

Recovery  of  consciousness  is  highly  improbable  after  12 
months  if  the  P.V.S.  condition  is  caused  by  traumatic  brain 
injury,  or  after  three  months  if  caused 
by  a  nontraumatic  brain  injury.  The 
patient  usually  lives  from  two  to  five 
years.  Death  is  normally  brought  on  by 
an  infection  in  the  lungs  or  urinary  tract 
or  respiratory  failure,  or  it  occurs 
because  of  unknown  causes.  The  length 
of  survival  depends  in  part  on  how 
aggressively  these  types  of  medical 
complications  are  treated. 


Catholic  Church  Teaching 

In  an  allocution  he  gave  in  1957,  Pope 
Pius  XII  presented  a  concise  formula 
for  approaching  medical  and  moral 
decisions.  He  taught  that  "[n]ormally 
one  is  held  to  use  only  ordinary 
means — that  is  to  say,  means  that  do  not 
involve  any  great  burden  for  oneself  or 
another....  Life,  health.. .are,  in  fact,  sub- 
ordinated to  spiritual  ends."  This  same 
point  is  repeated  in  the  Declaration  on 
Euthanasia,  published  in  1980  by  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith.  This  declaration  suggests,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  better  to  use  the  terms 
proportionate  means  and  dispropor- 
tionate means  of  treatment  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  what  medicine 
might  think  of  as  ordinary  or  extraordi- 
nary and  what  moral  discernment 
might  call  proportionate  or  dispropor- 
tionate. The  medical  field  now  consid- 
ers dialysis  ordinary,  for  instance,  but  its 
use  might  be  judged  morally  dispropor- 
tionate in  a  given  case  (for  example,  for 
a  person  diagnosed  with  terminal  can- 
cer). 

The  terms  "ordinary"  and  "extraor- 


dinary" were  first  used  in  die  16th  century  to  make  clear 
that  one  is  bound  to  preserve  life  only  through  medical  pro- 
cedures, means  and  medicine  common  to  all  and  helpful  to 
the  patient.  In  1958  the  well-respected  moralist  Gerald 
Kelly,  S.J.,  reiterated  this  tradition  by  teaching  that  medical 
means  are  proportionate  only  if  they  offer  a  reasonable  hope 
of  benefit  for  the  patient  and  can  be  used  without  excessive 
pain,  expense  or  other  inconvenience. 

Morally,  then,  no  one  is  obliged  to  undergo  interven- 
tions that  are  disproportionately  burdensome  or  offer  no 
realistic  expectation  of  restoration  of  health.  While  now 
arcane,  an  enlightening  example  can  be  located  in  the 
Relationes  Theologicae  of  Francisco  de  Vitoria,  O.P.,  a  respect- 
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SYMPOSIUM 
COLLEGIALITY  IN  THE  CHURCH: 
THEOLOGY  AND  CANON  LAW 


Saturday,  April  17,  2004,  10  am  -  5  pm, 

in  three  sessions  with  discussions, 

LAITY,  EPISCOPACY,  PAPACY. 
Georgetown  University,  Main  Campus 
Washington,  DC 

Sponsored  by 
Georgetown  University 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center 
Woodstock  Theological  Center 

Participants:  "Peter  and  Paul  Seminar"  and  Guests 

The  purpose  of  the  symposium  is  to  seek  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Vatican  II's  theological  vision  of  the  church  as  "communion"  and  to 
search  for  collegial  norms  and  structures  necessary  for  its  ongoing 
implementation  among  laity,  episcopacy,  and  papacy,  according  to  the 
determinations  of  the  Council. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  "PETER  AND  PAUL  SEMINAR 

Brian  Daley,  Professor  of  Patristics, 
The  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  IN 

Catherine  Clifford,  Professor  of  Theology, 
St.  Paul  University,  Ottawa,  Canada 

James  Coriden,  Professor  of  Canon  Law, 
Catholic  Theological  Union,  Washington,  DC 

Eugene  Duffy,  Director, 
-    Western  Theological  Institute,  Galway,  Ireland 

Thomas  Green,  Professor  of  Canon  Law, 
The  Catholic  University,  Washington,  DC 

Margaret  O'Gara,  Professor  of  Theology, 
St  Michael's  College  University  of  Toronto,  Canada 

Ladislas  Orsy,  Professor  of  Law, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington,  DC 

Gilles  Routhier,  Professor  of  Theology 
University  Laval,  Ste-Foy,  Quebec,  Canada 

George  Tavard,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Theology, 
Peritus  at  Vatican  Council  II,  Brighton,  MA 

Myriam  Wijlens,  Professor  of  Canon  Law, 
University  of  Hlburg,  Netherlands, 
Lecturer,  University  of  Muenster,  Germany. 

Participation  free  but  confirmed  registration  is  necessary.  Please  call  i 
Maria  Ferrara  at  202-687-3532  or  e-mail  her  at  mdf2@georgetown.edu. 
We  shall  confirm  the  reservation  and  send  notification  about 
preliminary  access  to  a  background  paper  for  the  discussions. 


ed  16th-century'  moralist.  Eggs  are  a  common  food,  he 
wrote,  while  chickens  and  partridges  are  not.  One  is  obliged 
to  eat  only  what  is  common  and  useful,  even  if  the  doctor 
gives  orders  to  eat  partridge  to  prolong  one's  life.  In  other 
words,  a  special  diet  is  not  obligatory  if  it  is  considered 
extraordinary  or  uncommon  for  the  sick  person. 

We  might  ask,  how  does  this  moral  tradition  apply 
today  to  medically  assisted  nutrition  and  hydration?  In  his 
1950  essay  in  Theological  Studies,  "The  Duty  of  Using 
Artificial  Means  of  Preserving  Life,"  Father  Kelly  judged 
that  "no  remedy  is  obligatory  unless  it  offers  a  reasonable 
hope  of  checking  or  curing  a  disease...  [Artificial  means  not 
only  need  not  but  should  not  be  used,  once  the  coma  is  rea- 
sonably diagnosed  as  terminal.  Their  use  creates  expense 
and  nervous  strain  without  conferring  any  real  benefit." 
Another  highly  regarded  moralist,  Kevin  O'Rourke,  O.P., 
recently  affirmed  the  same  point  of  view:  "If  the  cognitive 
affective  potential  is  nonexistent,  the  person  is  still  a  human 
being,  but  a  human  being  toward  whom  we  do  not  have  an 
ethical  obligation  to  prolong  life." 

Critical  Guidelines 

In  1992  the  Committee  for  Pro-Life  Activities  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  issued  Nutrition 
and  Hydration:  Moral  and  Pastoral  Reflections.  The  statement 
affirms  that  we  must  preserve  human  life,  while  acknowl- 
edging that  such  a  duty  has  limits.  It  defines  euthanasia  as 
an  act  of  commission  or  omission  by  an  individual  whose 
intent  is  to  cause  the  death  of  another  person.  The  bishops 
stressed,  however,  that  we  should  not  assume  that  "all  or 
most  decisions  to  withhold  or  withdraw  medically  assisted 
nutrition  and  hydration  are  attempts  to  cause  death." 

On  the  matter  of  sustenance,  the  bishops  wrote  that  the 
teaching  of  the  church  "has  not  resolved  the  question 
whether  medically  assisted  nutrition  and  hydration  should 
always  be  seen  as  a  form  of  normal  care."  An  unconscious 
patient  is  still  a  living  human  person  with  inherent  dignity 
and  value.  But  the  term  vegetative,  unfortunately,  obscures 
this  critical  point,  suggesting  that  the  P.V.S.  patient  is  "a 
subhuman  animal."  The  bishops'  statement  makes  clear 
that  the  presumption  should  be  in  favor  of  tube  feeding  "to 
patients  who  need  it,  which  presumption  would  yield  in 
cases  where  such  procedures  have  no  medically  reasonable 
hope  of  sustaining  life  or  pose  excessive  risks  or  burdens." 

Pope  John  Paul  II  wrote  to  the  U.S.  bishops  in 
L'Osservatore  Romano  (10/7/98)  that  tube  feeding  should 
be  presumed  and  should  be  considered  an  "ordinary  means 
of  preserving  life."  In  his  statement,  the  pope  likewise  said 
that  careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  all  the  factors 
involved — meaning  the  medical  situation  of  the  patient  as  a 
whole.  A  presumption  favoring  tube  feeding  is  thus  norma- 
tive, but  it  is  not  without  exception. 
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The  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  1994 
issued  Ethical  and  Religions  Directives  for  Health  Care  Services. 
Directive  58  says  that  nutrition  and  hydration  should  be 
presumed  "as  long  as  this  is  of  sufficient  benefit  to  outweigh 
the  burdens  involved  to  the  patient."  In  following  these 
directives,  certain  rules  apply: 

1)  Patients  who  can  swallow  must  receive  fluids  and 
food. 

2)  Assisted  nutrition  and  hydration  should  not  be 
offered  to  patients  who  are  clearly  in  the  last  stages  of  dying. 

3)  Life-sustaining  treatment  should  not  be  withdrawn 
from  a  pregnant  woman  if  continued  treatment  may  benefit 
her  unborn  child. 

4)  Be  cautious  about  assisted  nutrition  and  hydration  for 
patients  with  end-stage  dementia  or  multiple  medical  ill- 
nesses. 

5)  Feeding  tubes  are  helpful  in  situations  of  transient 
swallowing  problems  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  recovery. 

6)  The  presumption  in  favor  of  medically  assisted  nutri- 
tion and  hydration  is  analogous  to  the  use  of  resuscitation  in 
the  setting  of  a  cardiac  arrest;  it  is  favored,  but  there  may  be 
situations  in  which  it  would  make  no  sense  and  would  be 
medically  contraindicated. 

Life  of  the  Spirit 

As  already  mentioned,  the  teaching  of  the  church  maintains 
that  our  life  and  health  are  in  fact  subordinated  to  spiritual 
ends.  The  pursuit  of  spiritual  goods  is  intimately  connected 
with  human  life.  Physical  existence  affords  one  the  oppor- 
tunity to  love  God  and  others.  Human  life  must  always  be 
weighed  against  the  spiritual  goods  of  life  and  ultimately 
our  final  goal  of  eternal  life  with  God. 

P. VS.  patients  have  reached  a  point  in  their  lives  at 
which  their  ability  to  pursue  the  spiritual  goods  of  life  has 
been  totally  eclipsed.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medical 
treatment.  They  should  be  provided  supportive  nursing- 
care  and  be  allowed  to  die  peacefully. 

Some  will  immediately  ask,  "Would  not  assisted  nutri- 
tion and  hydration  be  of  benefit  to  a  P.V.S.  patient?"  The 
Declaration  on  Euthanasia  teaches  that  one  can  determine 
whether  a  medical  treatment  (tube  feeding,  for  example)  is 
proportionate  by  "studying  the  type  of  treatment  to  be  used, 
its  degree  of  complexity  or  risk,  its  cost  and  the  possibilities 
of  using  it,  and  comparing  these  elements  with  the  result 
that  can  be  expected,  taking  into  account  the  state  of  the 
sick  person  and  his  or  her  physical  and  moral  resources." 

The  moral  question  is  clear:  for  the  P.V.S.  patient,  does 
assisted  nutrition  and  hydration  offer  any  reasonable  hope 
of  benefit?  Will  tube  feeding  improve  the  patient's  condi- 
tion to  the  point  that  the  sick  person  is  able  to  pursue  the 
spiritual  goods  of  life? 

I  think  not.  While  it  is  true  that  tube  feeding  will  pro- 
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vide  sustenance  to  prolong  life,  where  is  the  benefit?  It  does 
not  restore  diese  patients  to  a  state  of  relatively  good  health. 
Tube  feeding  prolongs  the  P. VS.  patient's  life,  but  this  life 
will  never  improve  to  the  point  where  the  sick  person  can 
pursue  the  spiritual  goods  of  life. 

Some  moral  theologians  take  another  position,  main- 
taining that  tube  feeding  is  always  of  benefit  because  it  pre- 
serves a  person's  life  and  prevents  death.  This  argument,  in 
my  view,  absolutizes  human  life  and  fails  to  understand  diat 
human  life  is  relative  to  eternal  life  with  God.  Medical  treat- 
ment has  as  its  primary  aim  to  cure  or  at  least  bring  a  ben- 
efit to  a  patient  with  a  clinically  diagnosed  condition.  Great 
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moral  theologians  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  held  that 
even  the  taking  of  food  could  be  considered  extraordinary 
or  morally  optional,  depending  upon  one's  condition  and 
circumstances.  These  theologians  were  speaking  of  taking 
food  in  the  natural  manner.  How  much  more  would  their 
comments  apply  to  our  modern  methods  of  medically 
assisted  nutrition  and  hydration? 

In  cases  of  P. VS.,  a  decision  to  withhold  or  withdraw 
medically  assisted  nutrition  and  hydration  is  not  the  moral 
equivalent  of  murder.  Rather,  as  the  Texas  bishops  wrote 
in  On  Withdrawing  Artificial  Nutrition  and  Hydration 
(1990),  it  is  an  acceptance  of  the  limits  of  life  and  a  faith- 
filled  affirmation  "that  the  person 
has  come  to  the  end  of  his  or  her 
pilgrimage  and  should  not  be 
impeded  from  taking  the  final  step." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Catholic 
tradition  that  morally  prohibits  one 
from  acknowledging  that  P.V.S. 
patients  have  come  to  the  end  of 
their  lives  and  should  not  be  denied 
their  dying  and  entering  into  eternal 
life  with  God.  Hence  this  reflection 
of  St.  Cyprian,  prayed  for  the  patient 
by  family  members  and  friends,  can 
be  a  source  of  help  and  strength  as 
they  await  transition  to  life: 
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When  the  day  of  our  home- 
coming puts  an  end  to  our 
exile,  frees  us  from  the  bonds 
of  the  world,  and  restores  us 
to  paradise. ..we  should  wel- 
come it.  [W]e  look  upon  par- 
adise as  our  country,  and  a 
great  crowd  of  our  loved 
ones  awaits  us  there,  a  count- 
less throng  of  parents,  broth- 
ers and  children  longs  for  us 
to  join  them....  Let  all  our 
longing  be  to  join  them  as 
soon  as  we  may.  May  God 
see  our  desire,  may  Christ 
see  this  resolve  that  springs 
from  faith,  for  he  will  give 
the  rewards  of  his  love  more 
abundantly  to  those  who 
have  longed  for  him  more 
fervently.  S 
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Words  Without  Flesh 

The  Internet  as  the  Medium  of  an  Old  Heresy 


BY  MARTIN  COXNELL 


~W~  N  ANTICIPATION  OF  moving  to  Argentina,  I  asked 
people  about  access  to  the  Internet.  The  response  was 
the  same:  Computers  are  everywhere.  Every  city  block 
jL  in  Buenos  Aires  has  at  least  one  locutorio,  a  place  with 
public  telephones  and  computers,  and  many  of  these  have 
close  to  100  computers.  I  live  in  Argentina  now,  and  it  is  so. 
Just  outside  my  front  door — and  just  about  everybody  else's, 
I  expect — is  a  place  where  you  can  browse  the  electronic 
new  world  for  just  a  few  pesos. 

But  the  public  omnipresence  of  computers  is  not  really 

MARTIN  CONNELL  teaches  liturgical  studies  in  the  School  of 
Theology  at  Saint  John's  University  in  Collegeville,  Minn. 


as  much  a  sign  of  economic  health  as  one  might  think.  In 
the  United  States  most  people  who  want  access  to  the  Web 
buy  a  computer  and  subscribe  to  an  Internet  service 
provider — and  the  Web  reaches  right  into  their  home.  The 
economic  crisis  in  Argentina  makes  buying  a  computer 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy.  Though  computers 
are  too  expensive  to  buy,  using  one  is  cheap — only  1.5 
Argentine  pesos  (50  U.S.  cents)  an  hour.  This  makes  com- 
puters accessible  to  all  but  the  poorest. 

I  write  about  the  Internet  from  Buenos  Aires  because — 
though  I  had  been  using  a  computer  for  almost  20  years  in 
the  United  States — I've  always  used  one  in  my  house  or  at 
my  work  in  an  academic  department,  out  of  the  sight  of  oth- 
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ers  most  of  the  time.  Here  I  daily  see  immense  electronic- 
caverns  filled  with  humanity  at  keyboards,  people  with 
bluish,  transfixing  glows  illuminating  their  faces  and  reflect- 
ed in  their  glasses.  I  see  people  as  they  start  and  maintain 
relationships  with  other  people — whether  in  the  same  city 
or  on  another  continent,  it  matters  not — whom  they  might 
never  meet.  Such  a  sight  is  not  so  common  back  in  the 
states;  there,  unless  you  ask  someone  about  it,  you  don't 
usually  know  who  uses  a  computer  or  who  does  not,  for  this 
is  usually  done  behind  closed  doors. 

In  Buenos  Aires  we  sit  in  a  huge,  wired  room  with  other 
real,  live  and  potentially  loving  people,  yet  we  have  no  inter- 
action with  the  enfleshed  people  to  our  right  and  left.  We 
choose — day  after  day,  Web  site  after  Web  site,  chat  room 
after  chat  room — to  engage  in  unincarnated  human  rela- 
tionships, that  is,  in  relationships  without  flesh — an  elec- 
tronic love.  As  physical,  interactive  social  skills  atrophy 
from  lack  of  exercise,  people  may  become  less  able  to  have 
face-to-face,  body-to-body  relationships.  They  just  may  not 
know  how  to  have  them.  I  expect  that  people  will  be  able — 
perhaps  even  better  than  in  the  past — to  chat  about  their 
relationships  with  one  another,  but  they  will  not  live  them 
out  as  full  persons,  as  persons  with  bodies. 

Our  bodies  and  societies  will  always  prompt  us  toward 
interaction  with  others,  certainly,  since  the  exigencies  of 
who  we  are  will  not  disappear,  but  we  will  not  experience 
one  another  as  persons  graced  (and  burdened)  with  flesh. 


The  difference  is  apparent  here  because  die  Argentines  are 
generally  very  physical,  tactile  and  social  people.  Coming 
here  from  the  Midwestern  United  States,  it  took  me  a  while 
to  get  used  to  receiving  kisses  from  servers  in  restaurants, 
from  lifeguards  at  pools  where  I  swim,  from  the  guy  who 
cuts  my  hair,  from  people  I  meet  for  the  first  time  and  from 
complete  strangers  during  the  greeting  of  peace  at  Sunday 
Mass. 

I  may  sound  alarmist  when  I  say  drat  the  Internet  is 
leading  people  to  a  new  manifestation  of  an  ancient  heresy, 
a  new  form  of  Gnosticism.  Gnosticism — from  the  Greek 
word  gnosis,  "knowledge" — was  a  very  early  Christian 
heresy,  popular  among  those  who  did  not  think  that  Christ 
lived  in  the  flesh.  Gnostics  were  and  are  those  who  think 
salvation  happened  in  Jesus  and  happens  today  without  the 
medium  of  the  human  body.  It  was  condemned  then,  and 
Christians  again  need  to  be  reminded  that  living  as  if  one 
did  not  have  or  need  a  body  thwarts  the  path  of  God's  grace. 
The  Internet  is  the  new  medium  of  the  thwarting. 

The  Church  and  the  Internet 

So  what  is  a  computer-using  Christian  to  do?  You  probably 
did  it  when  you  were  baptized.  There  you  were  inexorably 
wedded  into  a  human  community,  in  which  your  senses  and 
body  were  a  necessary  part  of  the  experience.  The  commu- 
nity bathed  you  for  initiation,  and  you  continue  to  be 
reminded  of  that  baptism  when  you  dip  your  hand  in  the 
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Read  this  to  know  Joan  Chittister  better,  to 
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mental faith  more  deeply.  —Eugene  Kennedy,  Ph.D., 
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The  Vision  of  Vatican  II 
for  Today 

With  Father  Michael  Himes 

Vatican  Council  II  (1962-65)  created  a 
new  vision  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
this  five-part  video  series,  Father 
Michael  Himes  looks  at  the  theological 
background  to  the  Council,  the  revolu- 
tionary teachings  of  the  Council  itself 
and  then  how  the  wisdom  and  insights 
of  the  Council  guide  us  today. 
The  five  programs  in  the  set  are: 

•  The  Roots  of  Vatican  II:  Examines 
the  ideas  of  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman  (1801-1890)  called  the 
"Father"  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

•  The  People  Are  the  Church:  Looks 
at  the  sensus  fidelium  (sense  of  the 
faithful)  and  invites  lay  people  to  full 
participation  in  their  Church. 

•  The  Church  Human  and  Divine:  Says 
the  Church  has  much  to  learn  from 
human  experience  and  such  disci- 
plines as  sociology,  the  sciences  and 
political  theory. 

•  The  Church  Before  and  After 
Vatican  II:  Looks  at  the  mission  of  the 
Church  as  restated  in  the  Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church  and  its 
impact  on  the  Church  today. 

•  The  Sacrament  of  Everyday  Life: 
Offers  a  vision  of  a  Church  where  all 
the  baptized  participate  as  ful!  and 
equal  partners. 

Five-tape  (20-27  minutes  each)  set 
with  study  guide.  V5050  $124.95 
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The  Mystery  of  Faith:  An  Introduction  to 
Catholicism  (St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press). 
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Foundations  of 
Christianity 

Mystery,  Conversion,  Faith, 
Hope  and  Love 

With  Father  Michael  Himes 

In  this  five-videocassettes  series  Father 
Michael  Himes  reflects  on  basic  themes 
of  Christian  discipleship-the  building 
blocks  of  life  in  Christ. 
The  five  programs  are: 

•  Mystery:  Himes  draws  on  poetry  and 
literature  to  show  the  only  way  we 
can  speak  of  the  deepest  Mystery- 
God. 

•  Conversion:  Himes  says  conversion  is 
a  life-long  process.  The  nurturing  of 
others  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bring  conversion. 

•  Faith:  Himes  says  faith  is  trusting  in 
God  who  possesses  us,  as  opposed  to 
a  God  we  possess. 

•  Hope:  Himes  sees  hope  as  "Christian 
realism."  It  is  a  middle  way  between 
utopianism  (a  belief  we  can  do  it  all) 
and  despair  (the  belief  we  can  do 
nothing). 

•  Love:  Himes  draws  on  the  insights  of 
Jesus,  St.  Paul,  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Martin  Buber  to  show  that  love  is  the 
source  and  summit  of  all  the  virtues. 

Five-tape  set  (20-27  minutes  each) 
with  study  guide.  V5060  $129.95 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Internet: 

www.americancatholic.org 

Phone:  1-800-488-0488 
Fax:  1-513-241-1197 

Mail:  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press, 
28  W.  Liberty  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
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The  Mystery  of  Faith 
An  Introduction  to 
Catholicism 

Rev.  Michael  Himes 

Father  Himes  invites  the 
reader  to  consider  ten  basic 
truths  of  Catholicism. 
Beginning  with  Trinity,  Grace, 
the  Incarnation  and 
Salvation,  Himes  moves  into 
an  exploration  of  Church  as 
the  continuing  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world 
today.  After  discussing  Baptism,  he  focuses  on 
Eucharist,  showing  the  importance  of  the  sacrament 
for  personal  growth  and  for  the  building  of  communi- 
ty. After  discussing  the  Sacraments  of  Vocation,  Himes 
explores  the  Sacrament  of  Reconciliation  and  con- 
dudes  with  a  discussion  of  Tradition.  Paper,  104  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-579-0  Order#  B5790  $8.95 
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Catholics,  Marriage 
and  Divorce 
Real  People,  Real 
Questions 

Sr.  Victoria  Vondenberger 
R.S.M.,  J.C.L 

In  an  easy-to-read  format  of 
questions  (taken  from  real 
people)  and  answers, 
Vondenberger  provides 
helpful  information  on  "Things  to  Consider  Before 
Marriage,"  "Divorce  and  the  Catholic  Church,"  and 
the  "Tribunal  Process"  including  the  Declaration  of 
Nullity  (annulment).  Includes  excerpts  from  the  Code 
of  Canon  Law.  Paper,  152  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-514-6  Order#  B5146  $10.95 
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Twelve  Apostolic 
Women 

Joanne  Turpin 

The  women  portrayed  in  this 
book  (Peter's  wife,  Salome, 
Mary-wife  of  Cleopas, 
Joanna-wife  of  Chuza,  Mary 
and  Martha  of  Bethany, 
Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  of 
Jerusalem,  Tabitha  of  Joppa, 
Lydia  of  Philippi, 
Prisca-coworker  of  Paul,  and  Phoebe-deacon  of 
Cenchreae)  embody  the  enduring  values  that  answer 
our  spiritual  needs  today.  Paper,  120  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-525-1  Order#  B5251  $9.95 
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Catholic  Mom  24/7 
Daily  Meditations  for 
Busy  Mothers 

Tammy  Bundy 

Tammy  Bundy,  mother  of 
four,  offers  her  peers  inspira- 
tion and  consolation  with  this 
collection  of  365  original 
daily  prayers  written  just  for 
moms.  Each  daily  prayer 
begins  with  a  short  Scripture  citation  and  includes  a 
brief  prayer  that  relates  to  the  Scripture.  The  prayers 
are  humorous  at  times  and  reflect  the  real  experiences 
and  concerns  of  contemporary  mothers.  It's  the  per- 
fect companion  for  every  busy  mom.  Purse-friendly 
and  compact,  no  mom  can  afford  to  leave  home 
without  it!  Paper,  240  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-576-6  Order#  B5766  $13.95 
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Saint  Anthony  of  Padua 
A  Voice  from  Heaven 

Anton  Rotzetter,  O.F.M. 
Cap.,  Translated  by  Sharon 
Therese  Nemeth 

Franciscan  expert  Anton 
Rotzetter  presents  the  story 
of  one  of  the  world's  most 
beloved  saints,  Anthony  of 
Padua,  focusing  on  Anthony's 
great  ministry  and  the  legends  surrounding  him.  Not  a 
biography  in  traditional  sense,  the  book  begins  with 
what  Rotzetter  sees  as  the  turning  point  in  the  quiet, 
prayerful  monk's  life  when  in  the  fall  of  1222  the 
saint  enters  the  public  eye  during  his  first  preaching 
appearance  and  astounds  everyone!  Paper,  104  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-492-1  Order#  B4921  $9.95 

Finding  Your  Bible 
A  Catholic's  Guide 

Rev.  Timothy  Schehr 

Which  Bible  should  we  read? 
How  are  we  to  understand 
its  language,  metaphors  and 
allegories?  In  clear  and  con- 
cise language,  Schehr 
addresses  these  questions, 
taking  the  mystery  out  of 
choosing,  reading  and  praying  with  the  Bible.  He  dis- 
cusses the  merits  and  limits  of  the  available  transla- 
tions, how  to  understand  the  characters,  images  and 
messages.  Paper,  112  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-545-6  Order*  B5456  $9.95 


Catholic  Prayers 
for  Every  Day  and  All  Day 

Edited  by  Leonard  Foley, 
O.F.M. 

This  handy  book  of  prayers 
includes  classic  Catholic 
prayers,  prayers  for  special 
occasions,  prayers  from  the 
Bible,  prayers  to  Mary  and  the 
saints,  Franciscan  prayers,  and  more.  Paper,  248  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-540-5  Order#  B5405  $13.95 


Where  Earth  Meets 
Heaven 

Ken  Rolheiser 
Foreword  by  Ron  Rolheiser 

Ken  Rolheiser  addresses  our 
spiritual  hunger.  Drawing  on 
his  own  experiences  growing 
up  in  a  large  rural  family,  he 
offers  a  path  to  a  spirituality 
that  is  both  within  and  beyond 
the  trials  and  joys  of  everyday  life.  Paper,  144  pages. 
ISBN  0-86716-578-2  Order#  B5782  $12.95 
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Charismatic  Spirituality 
The  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Scripture  and 
Practice 

Stephen  B.  Clark 

Charismatic  Spirituality  is 
an  explanation  of  the  way 
the  Holy  Spirit  works  in 
redeeming  human  beings. 
Clark  describes  how  the  Spirit  operates  in  the 
Church  and  the  individual.  Paper,  180  pages. 
ISBN  1-56955-390-4  Order  #T3904  $10.99 

Fire  in  My  Heart 
Living  a  Life  of  Love 
and  Prayer 

Sr.  Ann  Shields,  S.G.L. 

Fire  in  My  Heart  is  a  good 
all-around  introduction 
about  living  the  Christian 
faith.  Shields  presents  a 
practical  guide  to  loving 
Cod  and  other  people. 
Paper,  131  pages. 
ISBN  1-56955-396-3  Order  #  T3963  $9.99 
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Receiit  Releases 


Would  You  Like  To  Be  a 
Catholic? 

Eugene  Kennedy 

Being  a  Catholic  means  being 
responsible  for  knowing,  living  by 
and  sharing  freely  the  family's 
beliefs,  teachings  and  traditions. 
Kennedy  invites  seekers  to  join  the  family  called  the 
Catholic  Church. 

ISBN  0-86716-530-8  Order  #  B5308  $8.95 

Into  the  Abyss  of  Suffering 
A  Catholic  View 

Kenneth  R.  Overberg,  S.J. 

Rooted  in  our  faith,  this  book  views 
our  human  suffering  through  the 
lens  of  Jesus'  human  and  divine 
suffering  and  reassures  us  that  we 
are  loved  even  in  and  through  our  pain.  "Humanity 
still  experiences  Good  Friday,"  writes  Overberg. 
ISBN  0-86716-522-7  Order  #  B5227  $9.95 
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Landscape  of  Prayer 

Murray  Bobo,  O.F.M. 

This  lyrical  and  inviting  exploration 
of  prayer  by  Franciscan  poet  and 
■J  writer  Murray  Bodo  offers  a  center- 
ing peace  for  a  busy  world. 
Landscape  of  Prayer  may  be  read  as 
an  examination  of  a  personal  prayer  history,  in  various 
settings— or  it  may  be  read  as  a  "how-to-pray"  guide. 
ISBN  0-86716-517-0  Order  #  B5170  $12.95 

Francis  for  Men 
'Otherwise,  We  Need  Weapons' 

Markus  Hofer;  Translated  by 
Sharon  Therese  Nemeth 
Foreword  by  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Markus  Hofer  has  accomplished  the 
remarkable  feat  of  helping  us  to 
see  Saint  Francis,  not  as  the  birdbath  saint,  not  as 
"Brother  Happy,"  but  as  a  man.  He  has  shown  us  the 
characteristics  of  Francis  and  the  events  of  his  life  that 
are  particularly  of  benefit  to  men. 
ISBN  0-86716-504-9  Order  #  B5049  $13.95 

When  Did  I  See  You 
Hungry? 

Photographed  and  written  by 
Gerard  Thomas  Straub 

Gerard  Thomas  Straub  spent 
months  living  among  the  poor,  gathering  their  stories 
and  his  impressions  in  this  startling  and  disquieting 
series  of  intensely  personal,  black-and-white  photo- 

0-36716-502-2  Order  #  B5022  $29.95 


"A  Retreat  With. . ."  Series 

Seven-day  Retreats 
With  Holy  Men  and  Women. 


A  Retreat  With  Henri  Nouwen 
Reclaiming  our  Humanity 

Robert  Durback 

This  latest  volume  in  the  4  Retreat 
With... series  introduces  readers  to 
Henri  J.M.  Nouwen,  a  prolific  author 
and  one  of  the  greatest  spiritual 
minds  of  the  20th  century.  Based  extensively  on  the 
Nouwen  classic  Life  of  the  Beloved. 
ISBN  0-86716-549-9  Order  #  B5499  $9.95 

A  Retreat  With  Peter 
Growing  From  Sinner  to  Saint 

Rev.  Jim  Willig 
With  Tammy  Bundy 

Follow  Peter's  amazing  transforma- 
tion through  his  own  retelling  of  the 
Gospel  stories.  Share  his  growing 
insight  into  the  human  and  divine 
person  of  Christ  and  learn  from  his  experience  how  to 
be  a  follower,  and  friend,  of  Jesus. 
ISBN  0-86716-466-2  Order  #  B4662  $8.95 


POPE 
JOHN  PAUL  II 


A  Retreat  With  John  Paul  II 
Be  Not  Afraid 

Jack  Wintz,  O.F.M. 

"In  the  Redemption  we  find  the 
most  profound  basis  for  'Be  not 
afraid!':  'For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son. . ..' 
The  power  of  Christ's  Cross  and 
Resurrection  is  greater  than  any  evil  which  man  could 
or  should  fear."-From  "Day  One" 
ISBN  0-86716-420-4  Order  #  B4204  $8.95 


EDITH 
STEIN 


A  Retreat  With  Edith  Stein 
Trusting  God's  Purpose 

Patricia  L.  Marks 

Born  into  a  Jewish  family,  Edith 
Stein's  search  for  truth  led  her  first 
to  agnosticism  and  eventually  to 
Catholicism  and  life  as  a  Carmelite 
nun.  Both  her  heritage  and  her  faith  made  her  an 
enemy  of  the  Third  Reich  and  a  victim  of  the 
Holocaust. 

ISBN  0-86716-387-9  Order  #  B3879  $8.95 


How  to  Go  to  Confession 
When  You  Don't  Know  How 

Ann  M.  S.  LeBlanc 

This  is  a  gem  of  a  resource  for  those 
returning  Catholics  or  new  Catholics 
looking  for  a  bridge  to  peace  and 
healing.  Le  Blanc  offers  an  encour- 
aging look  at  the  Sacrament  of  Reconciliation  as  a 
life-changing  process  and  offers  step-by-step  instruc- 
tions for  participating  in  the  sacrament. 
ISBN  0-86716-521-9  Order  #  B5219  $4.95 
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Praying  the  Rosary 
Revised  and  Expanded 

Gloria  Hutchinson 

In  this  revised  and  expanded  edi- 
tion of  Praying  the  Rosary,  an 
expansion  that  includes  the  newly 
created  mysteries  of  light,  Gloria 
Hutchinson  breathes  life  into  the  rosary  for  readers 
who  seek  to  make  the  rosary  relevant  to  their  daily 
lives  and  spiritual  practices. 
ISBN  0-86716-538-3  Order  #  B5383  $7.95 

Praying  Through  Poetry 
Hope  for  Violent  Times 

Peggy  Rosenthal 

Inspired  by  September  11,  2001,  and 
events  following,  this  book  is  meant 
to  help  us  find  hope  in  the  violent 
times  in  which  we  live  through  pray- 
ing with  poetry.  "Each  of  the  ten  poems  moves  us . . .," 
says  the  author,  "because  its  author  has  been  moved 
in  the  course  of  composing  it." 
ISBN  0-86716-520-0  Order  #  B5200  $7.95 
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Praying  the  Gospels  through 
Poetry 
Lent  to  Easter 

Peggy  Rosenthal 

Poetry's  "fresh  eye"  may  startle  us 
with  its  different  view.  Praying  the 
Cospels  through  Poetry:  Lent  to 
Easter  casts  the  fresh  eye  of  poetry  on  the  Gospel 
readings  for  Lent  and  Holy  Week  as  a  new  way  to 
enter  the  Gospel  stories  and  pray  with  them  more 
fully. 

ISBN  0-86716-422-0  Order  #  B4220  $6.95 
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8  Spiritual  Heroes 
Their  Search  for  God 

Brennan  R.  Hill 

Brennan  Hill  uses  stories  and  histori- 
cal and  theological  sources  to  tell  us 
how  eight  modern  religious  heroes 
see  God.  Hill's  religious  heroes  are 
diverse:  a  Hindu  (Mahatma  Gandhi), 
a  Jewess  who  converted  to  Christianity  (Edith  Stein), 
an  African-American  Baptist  minister  (Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.),  a  Catholic  laywoman  (Dorothy  Day),  a 
Salvadoran  archbishop  (Archbishop  Oscar  Romero), 
two  Jesuit  priests  (Pierre  Tielhard  de  Chardin  and 
Daniel  Berrigan)  and  a  nun  (Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta). 
ISBN  0-86716-421-2  Order  #  B4212  $14.95 

Hope  Against  Darkness 
The  Transforming  Vision  of  St. 
Francis  in  an  Age  of  Anxiety 

Richard  Rohr, 
With  John  Bookser  Feister 

Rohr  offers  hope  in  introducing  the 
Franciscan  path  of  transformation. 
"Jesus  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  lived 
in  similar  times  of  crisis  and  they  did  find  a  way  to 
make  a  difference.  This  book  shares  their  vision  in  a 
way  that  enlarges  ours,  and  offers  practical  solutions 
that  empower  us  to  heal  ourselves  and  our  society"— 
Dennis,  Sheila,  and  Matt  Linn,  Re-Member  Ministries 
ISBN  0-86716-485-9  Order  #  B4859  $9.95 

The  Lay  Contemplative 
Testimonies,  Perspectives, 
Resources 

Edited  by  Virginia  Manss  and 
Mary  Frohlich 

Foreword  by  Tilden  Edwards 

The  Lay  Contemplative  draws 
together  a  blend  of  story,  theory 
and  practical  help  for  the  many  people  who  feel 
called  to  pursue  a  contemplative  prayer  life  while  liv- 
ing an  active  life  in  the  world.  This  book  provides  a 
variety  of  resources  that  will  assist  the  Christian 
layperson  in  deepening  a  contemplative  vocation. 
ISBN  0-86716-370-4  Order  #  B3704  $10.95 

Armchair  Mystic 
Easing  Into  Contemplative  Prayer 

Mark  E.  Thibodeaux,  S.J. 

This  user-friendly  book  blends  theo- 
ry and  practice,  gently  and  concrete- 
ly taking  the  reader  through  the  first 
steps  of  contemplative  prayer. 
Armchair  Mystic  will  prove  invaluable  to  individuals 
and  small  groups  who  are  new  to  contemplative 
prayer,  or  who  wish  to  deepen  their  experience  of  it. 
ISBN  0-86716-430-1  Order  #  B4301  $9.95 


100  Names  Of  Mary 
Stories  and  Prayers 

Anthony  F.  Chiffolo 

'J  For  each  of  the  hundred  names  of 
Mary  selected,  Chiffolo  provides  the 
story  about  the  title,  a  traditional 
prayer  and  a  new  prayer  that 
reflects  the  particular  charism  of  the 
title.  100  Names  of Atoy  will  help  people  examine 
the  history  of  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and 
approach  the  Blessed  Mother  in  new  ways. 
ISBN  0-86716-441-7  Order  #  84417  $12.95 
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Remarkable  Women, 
Remarkable  Wisdom 
A  Daybook  of  Reflections 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Gangloff,  O.S.F 

Award  winner!  Catholic  Book 
Awards  (Catholic  Press  Association) 
and  Foreword  Magazine: 
Silver  Award,  Book  of  the  Year 

Take  a  break  each  day  with  a  moment  of  reflection  on 
one  of  the  great  women  of  history.  Some  of  these 
women  you  will  know,  and  some  you  will  meet  here 
for  the  first  time,  but  all  have  some  special  insight 
into  the  burden  and  blessing  of  being  a  woman.  Let 
their  wisdom  inspire  you  to  find  your  own. 
ISBN  0-86716-352-6  Order  #  B3526  $24.95 

Catholic  Questions, 
Wise  Answers 

Edited  by  Michael  J.  Daley 

Offering  wise,  authoritative  answers 
to  questions  about  the  faith, 
Catholic  Questions,  Wise  Answers  is 
an  invaluable  resource  for  parishes, 
laypeople,  students  and  libraries.  Offers  responses  to 
hundreds  of  questions  about  Catholicism  from  saints, 
angels,  Mary,  beliefs,  practices,  Scripture,  liturgy, 
morality,  sacraments  and  Church  history. 
ISBN  0-86716-398-4  Order  #  B3984  $24.95 

Woman,  You  Are  Free 
A  Spirituality  for  Women  in  Luke 

Susan  Yanos 

Award  winner!  Catholic  Book 
Awards(Catholic  Press  Association) 
First-time  Author  of  a  Book 

Jesus  as  "liberator"— this  is  how 
Luke  presents  Jesus.  Susan  Yanos  here  explores  what 
liberation  means  for  women-personally,  socially,  spir- 
itually—not as  an  ideological  feminist  but  as  a  critical 
thinker  trying  to  make  sense  of  her  life. 
ISBN  0-86716-413-1  Order  #  B4131  $8.95 


The  Inner  Room 
A  Journey  into  Lay  Monasticism 

Mark  Plaiss 

With  honest,  artful  prose,  the 
author  proffers  the  tenets  and  prac- 
tice of  an  "invisible  vocation"  as  a 
new  way  to  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 
ISBN  0-86716-481-6  Order  #  B4816  $9.95 

Great  Women  Speak  to 
Us  Today 

Clare  of  Assisi 
Her  Spirituality  Revealed 
in  Her  Letters 

Claire  Marie  Ledoux,  Translated 
Colette  Joly  Dees 

Unearths  spiritual  treasure  in  the 
writings  of  Saint  Clare  of  Assisi,  pri- 
marily through  a  close  reading  of  Clare's  four  letters 
to  Agnes  of  Prague. 

ISBN  0-86716-368-2  Order  #  B3682  $9.95 


HILDEGARD 


Prayers  of  Hildegard  of 
Bingen 

Edited  by  Walburga  Storch,  O.S.B. 
Introduction  by  Caecilia  Bonn, 
O.S.B.  Translated  by  Sharon 
Therese  Nemeth 

Hildegard's  enduring  appeal  as 
mystic  and  spiritual  guide  is  a  testament  to  the  inti- 
mate quality  of  her  prayer.  Modern  seekers  will  find 
consolation  and  simplicity  in  this  compilation  drawn 
from  her  great  visionary  works. 
ISBN  0-86716-491-3  Order  #  B4913  $9.95 

Ruth  and  Naomi 
A  Story  of  Friendship,  Growth, 
and  Change 

Elizabeth  Ruth  Obbard,  O.D.C. 

In  this  retelling  of  the  story  of  Ruth, 
Elizabeth  Ruth  Obbard  revisits  key 
moments  in  the  text-moments  that 
are  echoed  in  every  human  life;  bereavement,  friend- 
ship, the  struggle  for  survival,  joy,  and  life's  crossroads. 
ISBN  0-86716-503-0  Order  #  B5030  $8.95 
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When  the  Spirit 
Comes  to  Power 

Peter  Herbeck 

Describes  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
lives  of  Christians,  the 
Church  and  the  world. 
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font  ;is  you  enter  the  church  ench  week.  The  church's  bish- 
op signet!  vour  body  with  oil  ;it  confirmation,  and  the 
church  continues  to  feed  you  bread  and  invite  you  to  a 
steady  supply  of  wine  to  sustain  your  adherence  to  and  ine- 
briation, if  meager,  by  the  joy  of  the  community.  Who  could 
ask  for  anything  more  as  a  way  to  avert  oneself  from  a 
heresvr  Unlike  time  spent  in  a  chat  room,  the  sacraments 
are  predicated  on  the  presence  of  at  least  one  human  body 
other  than  your  own.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  does  not  say, 
"Where  one,  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  their  midst"  (see  18:20). 

In  the  community  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  the  late  first 
century,  there  was  an  explicit  aversion  to  Gnostic 
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The  Institute  of  Sacred  Music 
at  Yale  University 


with  an  outstanding  faculty  of  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  scholars  and  the 
resources  and  facilities  of  one  of  the  world's 
finest  research  universities 


Christians,  who  were  like  many  Internet  users  of  today. 
These  were  gatherings  of  people  with  leanings  toward  the 
fleshless  heresy  toward  which  the  Internet  is  leading  us. 
One  can  hear  the  aversion  to  such  relationships  in  the  writ- 
ings from  the  church  of  John  in  the  post-Resurrection  nar- 
rative of  Doubting  Thomas  and  at  the  start  of  the  First 
Letter  ot  John.  YATren  Thomas  says  to  his  apostolic  peers, 
"Unless  I  see  the  mark  of  the  nails  in  his  hands,  and  put  my 
finger  in  the  mark  of  the  nails  and  my  hand  in  his  side,  I  will 
not  believe"  (20:25),  Jesus  steps  up  to  erase  die  doubt  when 
he  says  to  Thomas:  O.K.,  so  just  "put  your  finger  here  and 
see  my  hands.  Reach  out  your  hand  and  put  it  into  my  side" 
(20:27).  How  audacious,  how  sensual,  how  sacramental! 

The  First  Letter  of  John  is  no  less 
sensuous  in  its  opening  proclamation: 
"We  declare  to  you... what  we  have 
looked  at  and  touched  with  our  hands" 
(1:1).  For  those  who  were  still  not  con- 
vinced, the  author  repeats:  "We  declare 
to  you  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  so 
that  you  also  may  have  communion 
with  us"  (1:3). 
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Conducting  are  available  for  qualified  applicants. 
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Human  Bees  in  Their  Own  Cells? 

Used  in  moderation  and  not  merely  to 
displace  people  with  machines,  comput- 
ers can  be  good  things.  Surely  some  of 
the  people  I  see  in  the  locntorios  use  the 
machines  to  sustain  relationships  when 
physical  proximity  is  not  possible,  but 
always  knowing  that  it  will  be  realized. 
Moreover,  the  Internet  provides 
unimaginably  democratic  access  to 
information  and  to  much  of  the  world, 
a  wondrous  medium  of  communication. 
But  if  we  can  judge  from  past  human 
invention  and  the  inevitable  inheritance 
of  original  sin,  technology  surely  has 
some  bad  tendencies.  Remember  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  garden?  (If  written 
today,  Gen  3:6  might  read,  "So  Eve 
logged  onto  Yahoo,  and  typed  to  Adam, 
'Hi,  honey.  Want  a  bite  of  my  apple?'") 
My  awareness  of  this  tendency 
while  living  in  Argentina  does  not  mean 
that  the  same  sinful,  reclusive  and  isola- 
tionist tendency  does  not  plague  the  use 
of  computers  in  the  United  States.  If 
anything,  the  situation  in  Buenos  Aires 
is  healthier,  because  at  least  here  people 
are  in  a  room  with  other  real  people.  In 
the  United  States  most  people — kids, 
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grown-ups,  elderly — use  their  computers  alone. 

The  church  has  not  been  silent  about  the  gifts  and  dan- 
gers of  the  Internet  as  a  new  medium  of  communication. 
The  Pontifical  Council  for  Social  Communications  issued 
Ethics  in  Social  Communications  in  2000,  and  among  the  rad- 
ically new  consequences  the  Internet  might  bring,  it  lists  "a 
certain  discouragement  of  interpersonal  relationships." 
Considering  the  Internet's  potential  to  "separate  and  iso- 
late," an  "inescapable  question"  arises:  "Will  the  audience  of 
the  future  be  a  multitude  of  audiences  of  one?"  A  strong 
metaphor  describes  those  who  use  the  Internet  for  much  of 
their  work  and  communication:  "Might  the  'Web'  of  the 
future  turn  out  to  be  a  vast,  fragmented  network  of  isolated 
individuals — human  bees  in  their  cells — interacting  with 
data  instead  of  with  one  another?" 

Sacraments  as  Saving  Grace 

This  teaching  is  the  church  at  its  prophetic  best,  with  its 
heart  deep  in  the  ancient  traditions,  but  with  its  eyes  atten- 
tive to  the  world  in  which  it  lives,  moves  and  has  its  being. 
The  teaching  raises  a  grave  question  about  the  quality  of 
human  relationships  when  shared  electronically:  "What 
would  become  of  love. ..in  a  world  like  this?"  Its  insight  is 
keen  when  it  highlights  the  fact  that  communications  media 
have  changed  the  world,  but  "they  do  not  make  the  reach- 
ing out  of  mind  to  mind  and  heart  to  heart  any  less  fragile, 
less  sensitive,  less  prone  to  fail." 

Given  our  fragility  in  this  new  electronic  world,  we  can  be 
thankful  that  the  sacraments  are  never  mediated  through  a 
wire  or  a  phone  line.  The  sacraments  are  predicated  on 
human  relationships  at  their  most  incarnate,  as  manifesta- 
tions of  the  suffering  and  rising  Jesus  Christ.  Coming  togeth- 
er to  worship  week  after  week  until  the  end  of  time  will  be  a 
guard  against  the  heresy  of  Gnosticism,  against  all  heresies. 
The  sensory  foundations  of  our  sacramental  life  are  as  funda- 
mental as  was  the  coming  in  the  flesh  of  Jesus  in  Mary's 
womb.  The  tangibility  of  the  members  of  the  assembly  greet- 
ing one  another,  exchanging  the  kiss  of  peace  and  receiving 
the  body  of  Christ  is  an  important  measure  against  which  we 
can  consider  the  experience  of  using  the  Internet.  While  we 
might  learn  a  lot  about  the  sacraments  with  the  help  of  the 
Internet,  a  computer  will  never  make  someone  a  member  of 
the  body  of  Christ.  Only  the  church  as  the  people  of  God 
assembled  for  the  sacraments  can  do  that.  f& 
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INSTITUTE 


SPIRITUAL  DIRECTOR 

The  Southdown  Institute  is  seeking  to  employ  an 
experienced  spiritual  director  as  Leader  of  the 
Spirituality  Team.  The  position  reports  to  the 
Clinical  Director  and  has  overall  responsibility  for 
directing  the  efforts  of  an  experienced  team  of 
spiritual  directors  providing  individual  direction, 
group  reflection  activities,  and  education  to  clergy 
and  vowed  religious  engaged  in  a  holistically  based 
residential  therapeutic  program. 

This  appointment  offers: 

•  an  opportunity  to  work  in  a  collaborative 
environment  with  an  interdisciplinary  team 
of  professionals  dedicated  to  healing  through 
the  integration  of  the  best  of  psychological 
science  and  practice  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
Catholic  spiritual  tradition;  as  well  as, 

•  the  opportunity  to  engage  the  wider  Church 
community  through  educational  outreach 
activities,  research,  writing,  and  outpatient 
spiritual  direction  to  laity  as  well  as  clergy 
and  religious  and, 

•  an  attractive  salary  and  generous  package  of 
benefits. 

Southdown  is  fully  accredited  by  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Health  Services  Accreditation  and  enjoys  an 
international  reputation  for  excellence  in  service 
delivery  and  consultation  to  church  leaders. 
Referrals  are  received  from  across  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

The  Institute  is  located  just  45  Kilometers  (30 
miles)  from  downtown  Toronto,  Canada  on  a  100 
acre  rural  property  ideally  suited  to  reflection, 
prayer  and  spiritual  growth. 


Qualified  and  experienced  Spiritual  Directors  are 
requested  to  express  their  interest  by  forwarding  a 
resume  in  confidence  to  rdlugos@southdown.on.ca, 
or  by  communicating  with  Raymond  F.Dlugos 
OSA,  Ph.D.  Chief  Executive  Officer,  The  Southdown 
Institute  905-727-4214. 

For  further  information  on  The  Southdown 
Institute  please  visit  our  web  site  at 
www.southdown.on.ca 
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The  Ministry  of  the  Parish 
Liturgy  Committee 

The  sixth  in  the  Lent-Easter  series  'Good  Liturgy' 


BY  KATHV  A.  LIXDFLL 


If  we  think  of  Sunday  mass  as  a  sacred  drama  with 
two  or  three  acts,  several  scenes,  numerous  props  and 
a  cast  composed  of  presider,  deacon,  assembly, 
servers,  lectors,  eucharistic  ministers,  hospitality 
ministers  and  a  choir,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason  for  the  rise 
and  spread  of  parish  liturgy  committees  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council.  Someone  has  to  plan  and  put  all  this 
together  in  accordance  with  the  church's  norms  and  the 
people's  needs.  But  the  church's  worship  is  not  just  a  set  of 
texts  and  rubrics.  Liturgy  committees  exist  principally  to 
enhance  the  living  experience  of  the  people  of  God  as  they 
come  together  in  yearning  to  sustain  the  vision  of  a  king- 
dom come  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  revised  General  Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal 


(G.I.R.M.)  notes  the  importance  of  "directions  about  the 
preparation  of  people's  hearts  and  minds,  and  of  the 
places,  rites,  and  texts  for  the  celebration  of  the  Most  Holy 
Eucharist"  (No.  1).  It  clearly  acknowledges  that  since 
liturgy  is  the  "primary  and  indispensable  source  from 
which  the  faithful  are  to  derive  the  true  Christian 
Spirit.. .the  entire  celebration  is  planned  in  such  a  way  that 
it  leads  to  a  conscious,  active  and  full  participation  of  the 
faithful  both  in  body  and  mind"  (No.  17). 

Although  there  is  no  scriptural  basis  for  the  team  that 
prepares  the  liturgy,  we  have  the  example  of  Saints  Peter 
and  John  preparing  the  Passover  meal  for  Jesus  and  his 
disciples.  We  can  also  assume  from  other  scriptural  refer- 
ences, as  well  as  early  church  documents,  that  when  the 


KATHY  A.  LINDELL  is  the  former  director  of  the 
Office  for  Worship  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Los 

Angeles. 
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church  gathered  each  Sunday  to  celebrate,  someone  saw  to 
it  that  people  were  welcomed,  the  site  appropriately 
arranged  and  the  prayers,  stories  and  the  Scriptures  pre- 
pared. Egeria,  a  Spanish  pilgrim  who  was  present  at  the 
liturgies  in  Jerusalem  during  one  Holy  Week  in  the  fourth 
century,  expressed  admiration  in  her  writings  for  one  of  the 
traits  of  the  Jerusalem  liturgy:  the  selection  of  scriptural 
texts  had  been  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

From  the  earliest  years  of  implementation  of  the  litur- 
gical reform  envisioned  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
Catholics  of  the  time  have  responded  with  generosity  to 
the  call  to  serve  as  liturgy  committee  members.  Principles 
and  practices  that  lead  to  effective  liturgy  committees  have 
emerged  over  the  years,  as  have  many  challenges.  All  of 
them  illustrate  the  complex  realities  of  parish  life  and  the 
gifts  and  tensions  of  people  as  they  deal  with  diverse  expe- 
riences and  ecclesiologies. 

What,  then,  can  possibly  bring  everyone  together? 
What  can  empower  liturgy  committees  to  soar  beyond 
their  very  human,  and  therefore  limited,  vision  into  the 
mystery  and  Spirit-filled  imagination  of  God,  revealed 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  his  experience  of  life,  death  and 
resurrection?  The  liturgy  itself  invites  us  into  this  imagi- 
nation by  showing  us  how  we  might  know  more  deeply 
what  it  means  to  live,  die  and  rise  with  Christ.  The  min- 
istry of  the  liturgy  committe  is  to  live  out  the  paschal  mys- 
tery. 

What  are  good  practices  for  liturgy  committees  that 
can  lead  to  full  celebration  of  this  mystery?  And  what  are 
some  of  the  challenges? 

Parish  leaders  should  understand  that  because  liturgy  is  at 
the  heart  of  all  parish  life,  the  liturgy  committee  and  its 
work  need  to  be  among  the  highest  priorities. 
The  committees  needs  and  recommendations  should  be 
reflected  in  the  parish  mission  statement,  the  allocation  of 
financial  resources  and  staffing  and  the  prominence  given 
liturgy  in  religious  education  programs.  The  mission 
statement  of  one  Midwestern  parish,  for  example,  inspires 
a  powerful  mandate  for  ministry  by  clearly  affirming 
Christ  as  the  center  and  liturgy  as  the  source  and  summit 
of  the  Christian  life:  "We  are  the  body  of  Christ  at  St. 
Nicholas  Parish,  Evanston,  111.,  called  to  gather  for  wor- 
ship, cherish  the  traditions  of  our  faith,  witness  the 
Gospel,  minister  to  others,  be  Christians  in  the  world." 

But  practical  matters  like  salaries  also  require  close 
attention.  A  parish  in  southern  California  discovered  that 
a  gifted  music  director  was  considering  resigning  because 
he  was  not  being  paid  what  he  considered  a  living  wage. 
The  committee  reviewed  his  salary  with  the  finance  com- 
mittee, which  not  only  adjusted  his  pay  but  initiated  a 
review  of  all  salaries  in  the  parish. 


The  parish  liturgy  committee  should  understand  that  its 
primary  responsibility  is  not  to  prepare  liturgical  cere- 
monies. 

Rather,  the  committee  should  focus  on  the  full  range  of  the 
parish's  liturgical  life.  This  includes  budgeting,  long-range 
and  short-range  planning,  establishing  parish  liturgy  policy, 
developing  job  descriptions  for  liturgical  ministers,  evaluat- 
ing liturgies  and  continuing  the  formation  and  education  in 
liturgy  for  committee  members  and  the  assembly. 

Other  questions  should  also  be  considered:  Who  actual- 
ly prepares  the  liturgy?  Who  works  to  shape  the  ritual  and 
the  environment,  selects  the  music,  considers  possibilities 
for  the  homily  and  orchestrates  the  many  other  particulars 
and  fine  points  of  the  liturgy? 

Liturgy  is  a  work  of  ai  t,  and  therefore  should  be  prepared 
by  artists. 

These  artists  should  be  drawn  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
congregation  itself,  as  should  those  others  they  are  forming 
and  training.  Parish  leaders  need  to  work  diligendy  to  identi- 
fy liturgical  artists,  whose  training  and  education  in  music, 
ritual  movement,  poetry  and  environmental  art  are  focused 
on  the  liturgy,  past  and  present,  and  its  central  role  in  the  life 
of  the  church. 

Committees  with  assemblies  of  diverse  backgrounds  have 
a  great  responsibility  because  their  "artists"  must  discern  how 
to  express  and  celebrate  unity  in  the  midst  of  great  diversity. 
Parishes  that  want  to  be  most  successful  in  meeting  these 
goals  should  try  to  form  committees  that  exchange  views 
respectfully  and  frequendy  (sometimes  in  more  than  one  lan- 
guage). These  dialogues  should  focus  on  a  cultural  under- 
standing and  experience  of  liturgy,  music,  dance  and  visual 
arts,  as  well  as  on  family  prayer  and  meal-sharing  customs. 

One  such  dialogue  was  begun  by  a  parish  music  director 
in  California  with  a  doctorate  in  ethnomusicology.  She  invit- 
ed the  Hispanic  people  in  her  music  groups,  whose  experi- 
ence was  as  diverse  as  their  countries  of  origin,  to  share  their 
knowledge  and  experience  of  All  Souls  Day — also  known  in 
Hispanic  areas  as  the  Day  of  the  Dead.  Their  discussions 
transformed  the  parish's  celebration  of  All  Souls  Day  by  lead- 
ing to  the  adoption  of  new  and  more  culturally  friendly 
modes  of  liturgical  expression.  Word  of  their  process  spread 
and  inspired  dialogue  in  other  parishes  among  Asian,  African 
American  and  other  cultural  groups,  who  also  honor  their 
ancestors  and  the  dead  with  their  own  traditional  prayers  and 
rituals. 

Effective  leadership  is  vital. 

Committee  members  should  have  authenticity,  integrity, 
respect,  flexibility,  courage,  humility  and  a  passion  for  mak- 
ing things  better  because  they  understand  the  power  of  the 
liturgy  to  transform  hearts,  lives  and  communities.  Their 
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leadership  skills  should  be  nurtured  and  supported  by  the 
group  leader,  and  by  prayer  and  surrender  of  self  to  God  in 
service  to  the  liturgy  and  the  community. 

In  practical  ways  this  means  that  liturgy  committee 
members  must  be  willing  and  able  to  explain  and  defend  the 
decisions  of  the  committee  to  the  parish-at-large.  They 
need  to  muster  the  courage  to  challenge  respectfully  the 
parish  staff  and  others  in  authority.  They  should  fight  with 
passion  and  conviction  for  what  they  deeply  believe  in,  but 
also  be  willing  to  support  decisions  based  on  alternative 
points  of  new  . 

Committee  members  should  be  willing  to  hold  one  another 
accountable  and  have  the  courage  to  face  difficult  issues 
with  respect  and  honest}'. 

If  the  music  and  choir  directors,  for  example,  regularly 
select  music  that  the  assembly  cannot  sing,  the  committee 
should  propose  more  appropriate  songs.  If  parish  resources 
are  spread  too  thinly  over  six  Masses  each  Sunday  and  the 
church  is  less  than  half-full  at  some  of  these,  the  committee 
should  consider  eliminating  one  or  more  of  the  Masses  and 
adjusting  the  Mass  schedule.  If  liturgy  committee  meetings 
are  poorly  planned  and  managed,  the  members  need  to 
speak  up  and  be  willing  to  hold  accountable  those  who  are 
responsible,  including  themselves. 

The  committee  and  the  pastor  need  to  be  clear  about  who 
makes  final  decisions. 

In  some  parishes,  the  pastor  decides;  in  others  a  small  des- 
ignated team,  usually  paid  staff,  has  the  final  say.  Decision 
by  consensus  is  another  option.  When  I  served  as  director 
of  the  Office  for  Worship  in  Los  Angeles,  both  pastors  and 
committee  members  frequendy  expressed  confusion  and 
frustration  about  decision-making.  Usually  my  response 
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was  simple:  "Put  the  issue  out  front:  then  keep  talking  and 
listening  to  one  another  until  the  issue  is  clearly  understood 
by  everyone  who  has  decision-making  power.  Then  hold 
one  another  accountable  for  what  everyone  understands." 

Other  situations  call  for  a  process  to  help  build  relation- 
ships and  trust.  One  parish  worker  told  me,  "Our  new  pas- 
tor will  hardly  let  us  do  anything!"  I  asked  her  what  he  'could 
let  them  do  and  suggested  that  for  the  time  being'  thev  work 
hard  at  doing  that  task  exceedingly  well.  One  vear  later,  the 
same  person  called  and  told  me  that  the  pastor  was  gradual- 
ly expanding  the  committee  s  decision-making  responsibili- 
ties, because  he  was  learning  to  trust  them.  The  committee  s 
respect  for  him  was  also  growing. 

Liturgy  committee  members  should  honor,  respect  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  their  understanding  of  theological,  histor- 
ical, spiritual,  pastoral  and  juridical  principles  of  liturgy. 

Liturgical  competence,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
presider.  is  essential.  The  Second  Vatican  Council's 
"Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy"  states  that  priests 
especially  must  be  "imbued  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
liturgy."  My  experience  at  our  diocesan  worship  office 
taught  me  that  many  priests  strive  tirelessly  and  with  deep 
commitment  to  achieve  this  goal,  but  many  do  not. 

The  General  Instruction  affirms  the  importance  of  the 
ministry  and  leadership  of  the  priest-celebrant.  I  have 
observed  coundess  priests  welcoming  and  embracing  this 
call  to  liturgical  leadership.  They  were  working  with  one 
another,  their  liturgy  committees  and  others  to  learn  and  be 
formed  by  their  role  as  the  one  who  presides.  Others,  unfor- 
tunately, acted  out  of  clericalism,  ignorance  or  indifference, 
making  unilateral  decisions  because  of  a  too-strict  adher- 
ence to  rubrics,  personal  biases  and  preferences,  or  in 
response  to  pressure  from  a  vocal  few  in  the  parish. 

This  can  be  especially  difficult  when  a 
new  pastor  comes  into  a  parish  that  has  a 
strong  and  established  tradition  of 
vibrant,  faith-filled  liturgies  and  almost 
immediately  begins  to  impose  his  per- 
sonal agenda.  New  pastors  would  do  well 
to  worship  with  the  assembly  and  partic- 
ipate in  its  liturgical  practices  for  at  least 
a  vear  before  suggesting  any  changes. 
Liturgy  committees  that  have  worked 
effectively  in  a  spirit  of  collegiality  will 
dissolve  if  a  new  pastor  arbitrarily  ignores 
their  dedication,  hard  work,  expertise 
and  experience.  By  the  same  token,  pas- 
tors who  experience  hostility  or  disre- 
spect for  their  role  as  presider  may  avoid 
meetings  or  even  consider  disbanding  the 
committee. 
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The  liturgy  committee  must  know,  love  and  respect  the 
assembly. 

Establishing  this  kind  of  relationship  and  understanding  is 
as  basic  to  the  committee's  success  as  knowing  the  ages, 
races,  ethnicities,  languages,  cultures,  socioeconomic  status- 
es and  education  levels  of  the  parishioners.  It  is  vital  if  the 
committee  hopes  to  be  in  touch  with  the  assembly's  hopes, 
dreams,  fears  and  struggles  or  to  understand  and  support 
die  way  it  prays,  gestures,  sings  and  listens  liturgically. 

Parishes  all  over  the  country  are  discovering  that  learn- 
ing about  the  people  who  assemble  each  Sunday  is  not  a 
matter  of  demographic  fact-finding  or  reading  the  latest 
book  on  multicultural  liturgy  (although  these  can  help).  It 
requires  experiences  that  develop  and  deepen  the  relation- 
ships and  understandings  that  can  profoundly  influence 
liturgical  prayer.  These  may  include  meal-sharing,  with  var- 
ious ethnic  and  cultural  foods  on  the  table;  seminars  and 
retreats  that  encourage  dialogue  and  sharing  of  stories  and 
values;  and  intergenerational  and  multicultural  social  gath- 
erings, with  music  and  dancing. 

A  liturgical  committee  should  center  its  primary  attention 
on  doing  the  basics  exceptionally  well,  Sunday  after 
Sunday — the  fundamental  actions  of  gathering,  welcom- 
ing, proclaiming  the  Word  and  celebrating  the  Eucharist. 

The  committee  members  must  identify  clearly  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  pursue  solutions  honestly,  with  respect  for 
the  demands  of  the  liturgy.  If  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word 
needs  improving,  for  example,  the  committee  should  be 
willing  to  consider  a  broad  range  of  areas  to  work  on. 
Among  these  might  be  the  quality  of  proclamation  and  the 
homily;  ritual  movement;  the  sound  system;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lectionary  and  Book  of  Gospels;  catechesis  for 
the  assembly  about  liturgical  silence,  listening  and 
response;  religious  education  and  Scripture  study  that  are 
Lectionary-based;  and  weekly  reflection  on  the  Scriptures 
with  homilists.  But  liturgy  committees  need  to  be  realistic 
about  what  they  can  accomplish  with  often  limited  time 
and  resources. 

Members  of  the  committee  should  believe  that  evaluation 
matters. 

The  evaluation  should  consist  of  concrete  observations 
offered  by  people  with  a  vision  that  goes  beyond  Sunday. 
Comments  should  clearly  indicate  in  detail  what  promotes 
"full,  active  and  conscious  participation"  and  what  hinders 
it.  More  important,  the  committee  should  know  that  partic- 
ipation is  not  just  about  what  happens  on  Sunday.  People's 
lives  and  the  life  of  their  community  should  be  transformed 
by  their  worship  and  prayer.  Participation  in  and  support  of 
parish  soup  kitchens  and  outreach  such  as  prison  ministry 
and  care  for  the  homeless  or  shut-ins  are  just  a  few  examples 


of  another  kind  of  "liturgy,"  one  that  is  experienced  beyond 
just  Sunday. 

Finally,  liturgy  committee  members  should  enter  fully  into 
the  liturgical  life  of  the  parish. 

They  should  freely  and  reverently  open  their  hearts  to  the 
awesome  experience  of  confronting  the  image  of  God  in 
Christ  gathered,  proclaimed,  blessed,  broken  and  shared. 
Courageously,  and  sometimes  painfully,  they  must  grap- 
ple with  what  this  confrontation  calls  them  to  be  and  to 
do  in  their  own  lives  as  well  as  at  liturgy  committee  meet- 
ings. 

Good  liturgy  committee  practices  like  those  described 
in  this  essay  develop  over  time.  Each  group  of  people  can 
begin  only  as  God  begins  with  each  of  us — exactly  where 
we  are.  A  thoughtful  and  prayerful  assessment  of  current 
practices  and  a  commitment  to  move  forward,  one  step  at 
a  time,  are  a  good  start. 

Liturgy  committee  members  who  accept  God's  call  to 
enter  fully  into  the  celebration  of  Lent  and  its  liturgies, 
with  sincere  and  courageous  hearts,  open  to  conversion  in 
their  lives  and  ministry,  will  arrive  at  the  great  Easter 
Vigil — and  the  next  liturgy  committee  meeting — renewed 
and  more  deeply  formed  in  the  joy  of  the  Resurrection. 
Through  this  joy,  they  will  more  deeply  know  what  it 
means  to  prepare  and  celebrate  Sunday  as  exemplified  by 
the  Opening  Prayer  for  the  Second  Sunday  of  Easter: 
"We  no  longer  look  for  Jesus  among  the  dead,  for  he  is 
alive  and  has  become  the  Lord  of  life.  From  the  waters  of 
death  you  raise  us  with  him  and  renew  your  gift  of  life 
within  us.  Increase  in  our  minds  and  hearts  the  risen  life 
we  share  with  Christ  and  help  us  to  grow  as  your  people 
toward  the  fullness  of  eternal  life  with  you."  ES 
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ult  doesn't  count  if  it's  in  a  salad. " 
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How  could  the  world  get  along  without 
nostalgia?  Well,  until  1688  it  had  to  do 
without  that  word,  because  it  hadn't  been 
invented  until  the  Swiss  physician 
Johannes  Hofer  simply  translated  the 
humble  German  Heimweh  ("homesick- 
ness," or  literally  "home-pain")  into 
Greek.  "Thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more" — going  back,  for  instance,  to  mem- 
ories of  a  happy  childhood  that  vanished 
more  than  half  a  century  ago — might  be 


expected  to  prompt  at  least  a  few  of 
Tennyson's  "tears,  idle  tears."  But  not  for 
Charles  Osgood,  the  affable,  good- 
humored,  modestly  erudite  host  of  CBS's 
"Sunday  Morning."  (Charles  Kuralt  was  a 
hard  act  to  follow,  but  Osgood  managed.) 

In  1942  Charles  Osgood  (then 
Charlie  Wood  III)  was  a  nine-year-old, 
middle-class  Catholic  altar  boy  transplant- 
ed from  the  Bronx  to  Baltimore.  He  was 
bright,  energetic,  well  behaved,  patriotic 
(he  tracked  the  course  of  the  war  on  that 
old  cliche,  the  pin-bedecked  wall  map), 
musical  (he  occasionally  played  the  organ 
at  his  home  parish,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes) 
and  bursting  with  ideas.  He  was  crazy 
about  books,  baseball,  radio  (everything  on 
radio,  whence  came  his  broadcasting 
career),  Stephen  Foster,  "The  Mark  of 
Zorro"  and  a  girl  named  Sue  Einstein.  Oh, 
he  had  his  quirks,  like  eating  crayons,  and 
he  was  constantly  letting  his  enthusiasm 
run  away  with  him  (he  enjoyed  telephon- 


ing total  strangers,  such  as  players  on  the 
Triple-A  Baltimore  Orioles).  Osgood  was 
sometimes  punished  for  his  pranks,  as 
when  he  ran  away  from  home  for  half  a 
day  with  his  sister  Mary  Ann;  and  he  even 
calls  himself  a  "jerk." 

But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  know 
he's  going  to  turn  into  a  long-running 
media  star — still  quirky,  after  all  these 
years,  with  his  puns  and  doggerel — he 
already  sounds  like  a  kid  any  parent  would 
love  to  have.  "Never  once  did  I  say  'I'm 
bored,'  and  never  once  did  I  hear  any 
other  boy  say  it.  Boredom  wasn't  invented 
till  1982.'" 

In  that  casual  remark  lies  the  key  to 
what  gives  this  slight,  rose-tinted  memoir 
its  sharpest  savor,  if  not  exactly  bite. 
Osgood  is  not  just  a  sentimental  laudator 
temporis  acti  (with  total  recall);  he  often 
mocks  contemporary  spoiled  children:  "In 
a  forties  grammar  school,  as  long  as  you 
didn't  have  scurvy,  the  way  you  felt  was 
considered  less  important  than  the  way 
you  thought.  No  mother  ever  said  to  a 
teacher,  'You'll  have  to  make  an  allowance 
for  Lori  throwing  that  lunchbox  at  you. 
Her  Prozac  isn't  blending  well  with  her 
lithium  right  now  and  she's  been  a  bit 
more  bipolar  than  usual  this  week.'  In  my 
school  bipolar  described  only  the  earth, 
and  we  who  were  in  one  of  its  fourth 
grades  had  to  know  that  Peary  discovered 
the  North  Pole  and  Amundsen  the  other, 
which  even  the  most  slaphappy  kid  knew 
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was  the  South."  WTiereas  nowadays.... 

All  in  all,  Osgood  comes  across  as  no 
more  blindly  enamored  of  the  past  or  acer- 
bically  amused  by  the  present  (of  course, 
he's  made  a  lot  of  money  chatting  about  it 
in  public)  than  any  witty,  well-known 
geezer  has  a  right  to  be.  Contemporaries 
or  near-contemporaries  of  Osgood  will 
enjoy — or  at  any  rate  acknowledge  the 
accuracy  of- — his  vivid  sketches  of  a  world 
so  innocently  G-rated  that  boys  slept  with 
their  baseball  gloves  beneath  their  pillows. 
If  nothing  else,  younger  readers  will  have 
to  admit  that  at  age  9  they  couldn't  have 
named  the  two  capitals  of  Libya  or  caught 
a  geographical  howler  in  Kipling's  "The 
Road  to  Mandalay"  (Mandalay  is  on  the 
Irrawaddy  River,  not  "the  bay").  Before 
television  and  the  Web,  there  really  were 
fresh-faced  little  polymaths  of  a  kind  sel- 
dom met  with  today. 

In  any  event,  anyone  who  picks  up 
Defending  Baltimore  Against  Enemy  Attack 
will  not  find  much  to  complain  about — 
except  maybe  the  price.  There  are  lots  of 
photos,  and  the  text  can  be  read  in  under 
an  hour.  A  writer-performer  who  has  gar- 
nered three  Emmys  and  three  Peabodys 
and  been  inducted  into  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  Hall  of  Fame 
obviously  knows  how  to  entertain — and  he 
does. 

Readers  who  prefer  a  more  nuanced, 
bittersweet  and  literally  nostalgic  quest  for 
lost  time  will  have  to  look  elsewhere,  hi  his 
ebullient,  self-centered  way,  Osgood 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  that  practically 
everyone  he  is  writing  about  is  dead. 

Peter  Heinegg 

Feet  to  the 
Ground 

Walking  to  Vermont 

From  Times  Square  Into  the  Green 
Mountains— A  Homeward  Adventure 

By  Christopher  S.  Wren 

Simon  &  Schuster.  27 3 p  $24 
ISBN  0743251520 

The  day  Christopher  S.  Wren  retired 
from  The  New  York  Times  newsroom  he 
made  a  statement  about  how  he  planned 
to  live  the  rest  of  his  life.  Rather  than  just 
sit  passively  back  and  let  retirement  wash 
over  him,  the  former  foreign  correspon- 


dent strapped  on  a  backpack,  slipped  into 
his  hiking  boots  and  started  on  a  400-mile 
walking  adventure. 

The  game  plan  was  simple:  Wren  was 
groins  to  hike  from  The  Times's  midtown 
Manhattan  office  to  his  home  in 
Vermont.  There  was  no  hurry,  so  once 
out  of  the  frenetic  bustle  of  New  York 
City  the  65-year-old  retiree  could  take  his 
time  and  just  mosey  through  five  states  on 
his  way  up  to  his  new  permanent  home 
turf  in  New  England. 

What  normally  takes  about  five  hours 
by  car  took  Wren  five  weeks.  Once  he 
worked  his  way  through  the  labyrinth  of 
New  York's  streets,  the  journey  followed 
mostly  unpaved  roads  and  trails. 

Although  he  camped  out  much  of  the 
way,  Wren  was  not  without  creature 
comforts  during  his  odyssey.  Overnight 
stops  included  stays  with  relatives,  friends 
and  even  a  small  convent  of  Episcopalian 
nuns.  The  walk  was  also  punctuated  by 
two  visits  from  his  wife,  when  the  author 
retreated  to  an  inn  or  bed-and-breaktast 
to  regroup  for  the  next  leg  of  the  trip. 
Stopping  for  a  good  meal  occasionally 
was  also  an  acceptable  part  of  the 
itinerary. 

As  one  would  expect,  Wren's  encoun- 
ters with  people  along  the  way  provided  a 
wealth  of  material  to  write  about. 
Categorizing  these  moments,  he  writes, 
"I  walked  through  four  geographical 
zones  of  attitude  on  my  way  to  Vermont: 
Go  away;  Don't  bother  me;  Hello;  and 
I  low  can  I  help  you? 

Since  a  good  portion  of  his  journey 
followed  the  Appalachian  Trail,  the 
author's  interaction  with  fellow  hikers 
provides  some  interesting  moments.  Most 
of  these  individuals  were  serious  "thru- 
hikers"  who  took  to  the  trail  from  some- 
place in  the  south,  like  Georgia  or  West 
Virginia,  bound  to  make  it  all  the  way  to 
the  northern  terminus  in  Maine. 

Using  only  trail  names  (a  real  name 
would  be  a  breach  of  trail  etiquette), 
Wren  shares  fleeting  moments  with  an 
array  of  males  and  females  with  such 
interesting  monikers  as  Hack,  Storyteller, 
Bad  Moon  and  Stray  Dog.  The  permissi- 
ble social  discourse  on  the  trail  fell  into 
three  broadly  defined  categories:  stoves, 
comparative  weights  of  packs  and  miles 
covered  daily.  Always  the  consummate 
journalist,  though,  Wren  was  usually  able 
to  pull  additional  information  from  these 
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brief  meetings,  which  at  least  gives  us  a 
hint  of  where  the  individual  came  from 
and  why  he  was  trekking  north  or  south. 

Besides  adding  this  social  element  to 
the  narrative.  Wren  also  shares  historical 
anecdotes  about  the  area  he  passes 
through,  and  he  seamlessly  weaves  in 
reminiscences  from  his  long  career  as  a 
foreign  correspondent.  The  deep  foliage 
along  the  trail  might  elicit  a  story  from 
his  stint  in  Vietnam  covering  the  war,  or 
a  cloudburst  might  remind  him  of  a  jun- 
gle raid  on  a  cocaine  factory  in  Colombia. 
These  little  impromptu  tales  not  only 
provide  this  trail  memoir  with  some  bulk 
(it  would  have  been  a  much  shorter  book 
without  them),  but  they  suggest  that  per- 
haps the  author  did  not  go  willingly  into 
the  "night  of  retirement." 

Nevertheless,  these  digressions,  cou- 
pled with  continual  references  to  the  bat- 
tered copy  of  Thoreau's  Walden  Pond 
that  accompanied  Wren  on  much  of  the 
journey,  make  for  interesting  reading. 
Although  no  match  for  many  of  the  hik- 
ers who  were  easily  notching  2  5 -mile- 
plus  days,  Wren  eventually  assumes  some 
of  the  innocent  smugness  of  the  trail 
traveler  who  feels  superior  to  the  day 
campers  encountered  along  the  way. 

The  man  who  trudged  across  the  fin- 
ish line  on  a  somnolent  August  afternoon 
had  shed  19  pounds  in  transit,  spent  time 
in  a  hospital  emergency  room,  met  a  host 
of  interesting  trail  folks  and  savored  the 
satisfaction  of  having  completed  the  task 
he  set  for  himself.  Along  the  way,  natu- 
rally, some  minor  epiphanies  occurred. 
Perhaps  the  most  important,  as  Wren 
explains,  was  having  "stumbled  upon  the 
secret  of  how  utterly  irrelevant  chrono- 
logical age  is.  Just  imagine  how  old  you 
would  feel  if  your  parents  never  told  you 
how  old  you  ought  to  be." 

Looking  back  on  his  experience  with  a 
bit  of  pique,  Wren  asks:  What  if  everyone 
upon  turning  65  hit  the  road  in  search  of 
his  true  age?  He  continues,  "I  sense  the 
subversive  stirrings  of  a  revolution  if  we 
could  pool  our  experiences  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  of  being  discarded  by 
employers,  stereotyped  by  bureaucrats, 
and  patronized  by  advertisers  on  the  basis 
of  a  few  digits  typed  inside  a  tiny  box  on  a 
birth  certificate.  If  those  who  dismiss  us 
feel  so  much  more  vigorous,  let  them  get 
out  and  walk  the  walk,  and  try  doing  it  in 
cheap  socks."  Robert  Walch 


A  Doer  of  the 
Word 


Francis  of  Assisi 

Performing  the  Gospel  Life 

By  Lawrence  S.  Cunningham 

Eerdmans.  1  SSp  $14  paper 
ISBN  0802821624 

Lawrence  S.  Cunningham's  small  study  of 
St.  Francis  demonstrates  the  value  of  sound 
critical  judgment  and  solid  theolggy  for 
grounding  healthy  devotion  to  the  saints 
and  deepening  the  faith  in  the  Christian 
realities  to  which  they  dedicated  them- 
selves. In  "A  Modest  Foreword," 
Cunningham  sets  out  his  goals.  He  will 
mine  the  available  historical  information  to 
subvert  the  sentimental  stereotypes  that 
have  vitiated  the  image  of  Francis  as  a  saint 
and  a  theologically  important  member  of 
the  Christian  tradition.  Further,  he  will 
place  Francis  within  his  own  historical  con- 
text to  illuminate  both  his  traditional  char- 
acter (in  the  best  sense)  and  his  genuine 
originality.  Third,  he  offers  his  study  of 
Francis  as  an  example  of  how  to  "read"  the 
saints  "as  a  resource  for  theological  reflec- 
tions." 

Cunningham's  solid  historical  scholar- 
ship is  omnipresent,  although  it  is  so 
smoothly  and  thoroughly  integrated  that 
the  work  is  in  no  way  pedantic,  nor  is  there 
any  trace  of  jargon  or  obfuscation.  The 
author  eschews  footnotes  in  favor  of  a  con- 
cluding bibliographical  essay.  He  consis- 
tently notes  and  evaluates  the  textual  evi- 
dence for  Francis's  life,  distinguishing 
between  contemporary  evaluations  and 
later  ones,  between  Francis's  own  few  writ- 
ings and  those  of  his  admirers.  And  he  dis- 
counts nothing,  but  chooses  carefully. 

In  terms  of  context,  Cunningham  posi- 
tions Francis  carefully  within  his  own  times 
and  the  larger  sweep  of  12th-century 
reform  movements,  a  horizontal  contextu- 
alization.  He  also  points  out  the  ways  in 
which  Francis  learned  from  the  theological 
and  ascetical  tradition  that  preceded  him,  a 
vertical  contextualization.  Cunningham 
also  listens  with  great  care  to  the  biblical 
resonance  of  Francis's  life  and  thought, 
another  element  of  context  that  is  critical  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  saints.  All 
of  these  various  contexts  reveal  the  richness 
of  Francis's  legacy,  as  Cunningham  lays  it 
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out  within  a  biographical  framework. 

Cunningham  develops  the  major  theo- 
logical and  ascetical  themes  of  Francis-' s  life, 
the  better-known  themes,  like  Francis's 
love  of  nature,  and  less  well-known  themes, 
like  his  devotion  to  the  Eucharist.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  Cunningham  shows 
the  relationship  between  Francis's  vision  of 
creation  and  the  scholastic  teaching  about 
the  goodness  and  obedience  of  God's  cre- 
ation, based  in  part  on  Aristotelian  notions 
of  causality.  He  also  shows  that  Francis's 
affirmation  of  creation  can  be  seen  as  an 
indirect  assault  on  the  heresy  of  the 
Cathars,  who  proclaimed  the  sinfulness  of 
the  material  world.  The  author  suggests 
that  the  love  of  nature,  seen  in  connection 
with  frequent  narratives  of  Francis  strip- 
ping himself  naked,  demonstrates  Francis's 
comminnent  to  a  view  of  human  existence 
as  a  return  to  the  state  of  Eden,  in  which 
Adam  lived  in  peaceful  praise  with  all  of 
God's  created  world. 

For  Cunningham,  all  the  strands  of 
Francis's  life  and  work  flow  from  his  insight 
into  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  in 
which  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
empties  himself  completely  in  order  to 
demonstrate  God's  saving  love  for  those 
God  has  created.  This  insight, 
Cunningham  affirms,  grounds  Francis's 
love  of  nature,  his  devotion  to  the  feast  of 
Christmas  with  its  emphasis  on  the  poverty 
and  vulnerability  of  the  infant  Christ,  his 
emphasis  on  the  Eucharist  as  the  sacrament 
of  Christ's  humble  service,  as  well  as  his 
comminnent  to  the  crucified  Savior.  Thus, 
he  believes  that  an  orthodox  and  powerful 
Christology  unifies  Francis's  life  and  makes 
his  voluntary  poverty  not  just  a  prophetic 
sign  or  an  ascetical  practice,  but,  as  the 
author  describes  it,  the  primary  way  in 
which  Francis  "performed"  his  religious 
understanding.  "One  could  say  that  his  life, 
and  to  a  real  extent,  his  body  was  a  kind  of 
exegesis  of  die  scriptures  and  an  attempt  to 
live  out  the  imitation  of  Christ."  For 
Cunningham,  therefore,  the  most  impor- 
tant way  to  understand  Francis  is  to  see  that 
he  "was  more  a  performer  of  the  Word  of 
God  than  a  commentator  upon  it." 

This  short  review  cannot  begin  to  do 
justice  to  the  many  virtues  of 
Cunningham's  work.  Let  me  close  on  a 
personal  note.  I  read  the  book  in  the  days 
leading  up  to  Ash  Wednesday  and,  coinci- 
dentally,  the  opening  of  Mel  Gibson's 
movie  on  the  passion  of  Christ.  In  that  con- 


text, I  found  myself  compelled  by  the  way 
in  which  Francis's  commitment  to  the  cru- 
cified Christ  found  expression,  not  in  guilt 
but  in  joy  and  in  song.  Francis  identified 
himself  as  a  man  of  penance;  he  became  a 
force  for  reconciliation,  praise  and  joyful 
service. 

One  of  Cunningham's  many  strengths 
is  that  he  holds  in  perfect  balance  the  vari- 
ous polarities  of  Francis's  life:  penance  and 
joy,  love  of  creation  and  absolute  poverty, 
consonance  with  the  tradition  and  genuine 
originality.  Let  us  hope  that  in  keeping 
widi  his  third  objective,  other  theologians 
begin  to  "read"  the  saints  according  to  the 
model  Cunningham  has  so  felicitously 
offered.  Marie  Anne  Mayeski 

Domestic  Dread 

Referred  Pain 

And  Other  Stories 

By  Lynne  Sharon  Schwartz 

Counterpoint  Press.  304p  $24 
ISBN  1582433011 

Lvnne  Sharon  Schwartz  is  an  award-win- 
ning author  of  14  books  of  fiction  and  non- 
fiction  whose  principal  terrain  is  the  psy- 
chological territory  of  domestic  relation- 
ships— the  minefields  (or  "mindfields")  of 
marriages,  family  relations,  couples  at  die 
edge  and  partners  in  the  act  of  uncoupling 
or  just  barely  holding  together.  Under  the 
veneer  of  the  ordinariness  of  these  relation- 
ships lurks  a  kind  of  exquisite  strangeness 
that  emerges  from  Schwartz's  characteristic 
combination  of  obsessive  metaphor  and 
seemingly  simple,  ingeniously  layered 
prose. 

Schwartz's  latest  collection,  Refeired 
Pain  and  Other  Stories,  contains  11  short 
stories  and  the  title  novella.  While  many  of 
these  stories  explore  familiar  domestic 
landscape,  several  others — either  in  experi- 
mentation with  form  or  in  the  adoption  of 
a  self-reflexive  narrative  stance — concern 
themselves  with  writing  itself,  often  in  ways 
that  make  for  fascinating  reading  but  that 
take  the  pieces  well  outside  the  range  of  the 
conventional  short  story.  A  short  piece  like 
"The  Word,"  for  example,  is  more  like  an 
essay  on  how  a  chance  single  word,  lost  to 
the  narrator  in  the  humdrum  world  of 
going  to  the  bank,  the  drugstore,  the  dry 
cleaner's  and  the  copy  shop,  might  have 
been  the  seed  for  an  idea  for  a  short  story  or 
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a  novel;  but  even  if  recovered  after  some 
time,  the  opportunity  will  have  been  irre- 
trievably lost.  Later  in  the  collection  the 
reader  comes  upon  a  story,  "By  a  Dimming 
Light,"  to  which  "The  Word"  refers  as  a 
story-in-progress  based  on  the  phrase 
"writer  going  blind";  the  once-successful 
novelist  going  blind  is  bedeviled  by  the 
kinds  of  insecurities  general  to  all  writers:  Is 
the  graduate  student  who  assists  him 
inventing  the  fan  mail?  Are  the  positive 
reviews  real?  Is  his  prose  being  edited,  per- 
haps even  greatly  improved,  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent?  Has  his  talent 
faded?  His  real  and  metaphysical  blindness 
exacerbate  these  worries. 

Other  stories  in  a  similar  metafictional 
vein  include  "Twisted  Tales,"  with  its  sub- 
verted fairy  tale  format  to  dissect,  or,  to  use 
Schwartz's  word,  "anatomize,"  various 
character  types  with  modern  psychoses, 
and  "The  Stone  Master,"  a  story  reminis- 
cent of  "The  Twilight  Zone,"  which 
becomes  more  mteresting  because  its  real 
mystery  finally  lies  not  in  seemingly  paral- 
lel universes  or  the  mechanism  of  polished 
stones  as  mirrors  of  the  soul,  but  in  the 
identity  of  the  narrator  himself.  Of  the  sto- 
ries about  stories,  "Intrusions"  is  the  most 
developed.  The  narrator  of  this  story  with- 
in a  story — a  teacher  of  writing — elaborates 
on  what  may  or  may  not  be  a  fiction  initial- 
ly, changing  the  "I"  to  "she"  as  a  character 
emerges  from  the  experience  that  provides 
the  germ  of  the  narrative  ("Okay.  Someone 
not  me,  but  scared  like  me."),  editing  her- 
self, changing  the  details,  making  a  fiction 
with  alternate  endings  or  no  ending  at  all. 
This  is  a  story  that  should  be  assigned  to 
beginning  writing  workshops — not  as  a 
model  short  story,  but  as  an  ingenious  anal- 
ysis of  the  process. 

Several  of  the  stories  in  this  collection 
combine  the  themes  of  domestic  relation- 
ships and  fiction-making,  with  fictions 
being  the  only  glue  that  holds  the  couples 
together.  "Hostages  to  Fortune"  appears  to 
explore  the  rather  mundane  life  of  a  typical 
suburban  "empty-nest"  couple  arguing  and 
worrying  over  the  fates  of  their  two  grown 
"special"  children — until  the  reader  realizes 
that  the  Willards  have  no  children,  in  fact, 
and  that  they  manipulate  the  stories  of  their 
imaginary  offspring  as  emotional  blackmail 
to  keep  their  relationship  with  each  other 
going.  A  more  tender  version  of  fictionaliz- 
ing reality,  "The  Trip  to  Halawa  Valley," 
the  guidebook  description  of  an 
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enthusiasm  and  effectiveness.  Although  at  SHALOM  CENTER,  the 
woodland  setting  and  private  cottage  suites  lend  a  non-clinical  atmos- 
phere, we  do  provide  all  the  components  of  a  hospital  setting.  Residents  ■ 
are  given  time  to  explore  their  personal  issues  with  experienced 
professionals,  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  healing. 

Program  elements  include: 


Psycho  logical  assessment 

Individual  and 
group  counseling 

Spiritual  direction 

Education  Seminars 

Expressive  arts,  Tai-Chi, 
massage 
Sabbatical 


SHALOM 

Center 

A  Residential  Center 
for  Clergy  ami  Religions 


Call  or  write: 

Sister  Gina  Marie  Iadanza,  MSC  or  Rev.  Joseph  Sidera,  CSC,  PhD 
13516  Morgan  Drive,  Splendora,  Texas  77372  •  281-399-0520 
FAX:  281-399-3366  •  On  the  WEB:  www.shalomcenterinc.org 
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impossible  walking  tour  on  the  island  of 
Molokai  to  unite  temporarily  a  divorced 
couple  after  the  wedding  of  one  of  their 
children. 

The  most  successful  stories  in  this  col- 
lection all  hinge  in  some  way  on  how  the 
past  sometimes  makes  it  impossible  for 
individuals  to  live  fully  in  their  own  present. 
In  the  title  novella,  "Referred  Pain," 
Schwartz  creates  a  character  who  can  never 
live  up  to  the  standard  of  suffering  set  by  his 
parents,  Russian  Jews  who  survived  the 
concentration  camps  and  die  siege  of 
Leningrad.  He  embarks  on  an  increasingly 
surreal  course  of  dental  work  that  he  sees  as 
his  way  to  "earn  his  right  to  live,"  which 
destroys  his  relationships  while  assuaging 
his  survivor  guilt,  hi  "Sightings  of  Loretta" 
it  is  only  after  the  death  of  his  wife  that  the 
protagonist  realizes  that  he  lost  her  years 
before  because  of  his  obsession  with  the  girl 
he  loved  when  he  was  six  years  old,  Loretta, 
who  appears  sporadically  in  his  adult  life. 
He  thought  he  knew  Loretta  in  ways  that 
he  never  knew  his  own  wife,  but  in  the  end 
he  is  left  with  neither.  Similarly,  in 
"Francesca"  a  biochemistry  professor 
encounters  the  child  he  unknowingly 
fathered  20-some  years  earlier  and  falls  in 
love  again  with  her  now-dead  mother. 
"Now  two  women  are  hurt  on  my 
account,"  he  says,  "and  thev  will  never 
know  why." 

Most  of  Schwartz's  characters  examine 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  manner 
of  the  dental  patient  probing  his  tongue 
relendessly  into  the  hole  where  his  once- 
sound  tooth  was — to  learn  the  "why"  of 
their  emptiness,  their  sorrows.  Schwartz 
delineates  these  probings  with  a  prose  style 
so  attuned  to  finding  just  the  right  w-ord 
that  the  reader  cannot  help  but  look,  while 
feeling  all  along  that  it  would  be  more 
polite  to  avert  the  eyes.        Sharon  Locy 
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The  Sign  of  the  Cross 

Bert  Ghezzi 
$16.95  •  He 

Discover  the  blessings 
of  the  simple  prayer  central 
to  the  Catholic  faith:  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 
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Bert  Ghezzi 
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From  St.  Teresa  of  Avila 
to  Blessed  Padre  Pio,  meet 
twenty-four  ordinary  people 
chosen  by  God  to  do  His 
extraordinary  work. 
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Ignatian  Humanism 

Ronald  Modras 
$16.95  •  Pb  •  May  2004 

Five  compelling  biographies  of 
Jesuit  heroes  and  Renaissance 
humanists  reveal  the  relevance 
of  Ignatian  spirituality  in  today's 
world. 
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The  Ignatian  Workout 

Tim  Muldoon 
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The  Ignatian  Workout  promotes 
spiritual  fitness  with  a  dynamic, 
four-week  program  of  "work- 
outs" based  on  Saint  Ignatius 
Loyola's  Spiritual  Exercises. 


A  Faith  for  Grown-ups 

Robert  P.  Lockwood 
$17.95  •  Pb  •  May  2004 

With  wit  and  keen  under- 
standing, in  a  narrative  rich 
with  anecdote,  Lockwood 
invites  disconnected  and 
passive  Catholics  to  encounter 
a  faith  for  grown-ups. 
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Colleen  Carroll 
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This  groundbreaking  book 
examines  the  growing  trend 
toward  religious  orthodoxy 
among  today's  Generation  X 
young  adults. 


Now  In  Paperback! 
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the  happiest  men  in  the  world."  This  sen- 
tence in  Fr.  Andrew  Greeley's  review  of 
The  First  Five  Years  of  Priesthood  by  Dean 
R.  Hoge  lifted  me  out  of  my  chair  when  I 
read  it  in  these  pages  (Am.,  9/30/02).  I 
sent  him  an  e-mail  message:  "You're 
right!  I  can  confirm  that  from  my  own 
experience."  In  this  short  but  important 
book,  Greeley  lays  out  the  evidence  for 
his  statement:  surveys  of  priests  from 
1972  to  2002.  Greeley  concedes  that  such 
polls  are  "less  than  perfect  but,  when 
carefully  carried  out,  more  precise  most 
of  the  time  than  most  other  w^ys  of 
knowing" — in  short,  the  best  evidence  we 
have. 

As  a  polemicist  Greeley  has  no  peer, 
save  possibly  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  who 
learned  his  cratt  from  a  Weltweister, 
Martin  Luther.  Greeley  demolishes  the 
claims  of  other  self-styled  experts,  most  of 
them  resigned  priests  with  personal  axes 
to  grind,  that  the  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  by 
members  of  the  clergy,  which  inevitably 
looms  large  in  these  pages,  is  a  result  of 
compulsory  celibacy  and/or  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  homosexuals  in  the 
priesthood. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
celibacy  renders  priests  incapable  of 
healthy  relationships  with  others.  Indeed, 
priests  are  "more  likely  to  enter  into  close 
relationships  than  their  male  peers  [and] 
experience  significantly  higher  levels  of 
intimacy  in  their  relationships  than  other 
men."  Unfortunately,  "the  fury  of  the 
homophobia  in  the  Church  will  not  yield 
to  data."  This  shows  that  "most  priests  are 
celibate  heterosexuals.  Approximately  one 
out  of  six  priests  is  homosexual,  and  most 
homosexual  priests  are  celibate.  There  is 
no  support  in  the  data  for  plans  to  exclude 
homosexuals  from  the  seminary  or  to  bar 
them  from  the  priesthood....  There  is 
nothing  in  this  book  that  justifies  the  hys- 
teria among  some  Catholics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  homosexual  priests." 

Nor  is  it  true  that  celibacy  is  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  departures  from  the 
priesthood.  Only  "about  a  sixth  of  the 
men  who  leave  do  so  primarily  because  of 
celibacy."  For  four  out  of  five  the  primary 
reason  is  dislike  of  the  work  they  are 
doing.  Confirming  the  relative  insignifi- 
cance of  celibacy  "is  the  fact  that  present 
defection  rates  for  married  Protestant 
clergy  are  higher  than  the  present  defec- 
tion rates  for  priests."  Though  Greeley 


reports  that  72  percent  of  priests  in  the 
United  States  now  favor  a  married  clergy, 
he  does  not  advocate  the  abolition  of 
celibacy  himself  and  criticizes  those  who 
do. 

He  does  contend,  however,  that 
"men  should  be  able  to  leave  the  priest- 
hood with  the  Church's  gratitude  and 
honor  when  they  feel  they  can  no  longer 
stand  it"  and  calls  the  present  treatment 
of  such  men  "disgraceful."  Even  those 
who  accept  this  characterization  (and  it  is 
difficult  not  to)  may  question  Greeley's 
reiteration  of  the  proposal  he  has  been 
making  for  years:  that  the  church  ordain 
men  who  would  make  a  commitment  to 
priesthood  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
with  the  option  to  stay  on  if  they  wished. 
Can  we  be  confident  that  the  church  is 
wrong  to  require  that  priestly  ordination, 
like  marriage,  involve  a  lifelong  commit- 
ment? 

If  neither  enforced  celibacy  nor 
homosexuality  causes  pedophilia,  what 
does?  Greeley's  answer:  "Sexual  abuse  is 
a  syndrome  acquired  early  in  life  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  celibacy.  Most 
pedophiles  are  married  men.  Moreover, 
the  problem... affects  all  professions  that 
have  access  to  children....  Attempts  to 
blame  abuse  on  either  celibacy  or  homo- 
sexuality are  defamatory.  The  logic  of 
such  accusations  is  to  be  found  not  in 
rationality  but  in  angry  ideology  and 
anti-Catholic  bigotry."  Who  can  dis- 
agree? 

If  priests  are  really  as  happy  as 
Greeley  claims,  why  are  young  men  not 
flocking  to  join  them  in  greater  numbers? 
"Most  priests  as  individuals  are  happy  as 
priests,"  Greeley  writes,  "but  they  do  not 
think  others  are  happy....  The  reason  is 
that  at  most  gatherings  of  priests  the  low- 
est common  denominator  of  envy,  mis- 
ery, and  mediocrity  tends  to  dominate  the 
conversation....  The  real  cause  of  the 
vocation  shortage  is  the  reticence  of  those 
who  are  happy  in  the  priesthood  and  not 
excessively  burdened  by  celibacy—-  They 
are  not  ready  yet  to  do  battle  with  the 
anticelibacy  ideologues,  to  recruit  young 
men  to  what  is  a  happy  and  satisfying  life. 
Nor  are  they  ready  to  speak,  individually 
or  collectively,  about  the  joys  of  being  a 
priest." 

A  priest  born  and  ordained  in  the 
same  years  as  Greeley  says,  once  again,  he 
is  right  on!  John  Jay  Hughes 
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As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 
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cance of  celibacy  "is  the  fact  that  present 
defection  rates  for  married  Protestant 
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men  to  what  is  a  happy  and  satisfying  life. 
Nor  are  they  ready  to  speak,  individually 
or  collectively,  about  the  joys  of  being  a 
priest." 

A  priest  born  and  ordained  in  the 
same  years  as  Greeley  says,  once  again,  he 
John  Jay  Hughes 
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Denial  is  not  a  river  in  Egypt 


It  is  a  very  human  defense 
against  the  pain  of  reality. 

Sometimes  the  truth  is  painful. 
We  use  denial  to  shield  ourselves  from  unpleasant  reality, 
so  we  don  7  have  to  face  the  problem  of  alcoholic 
priests,  deacons,  sisters,  and  religious. 
Or  at  least  we  hope  we  don  7... 

Denial  is  available  to  all. 
Alcoholics  use  it,  and  their  superiors  do,  too. 
It  prevents  the  alcoholic  from  getting  treatment. 
Left  to  its  own  devices,  denial  will  prove  fatal. 
But  when  denial  ends,  action  begins. 
And  action  is  the  key  to  recovery. 

At  fa#i]fffltfr"wz  know  what  works. 

If  you  are  a  priest  or  religious  who  is  having  a  problem  with  alcohol 
or  know  a  person  in  religious  life  who  is  having  a  problem  with  alcohol: 

Please  call  1-800-634-4155 
www.guesthouse.org 


SETON  HALL 
UNIVERSITY 


Scion  Hall  I  niversity  is  accepting  applications  for  the  position  of  Director  of  the  International 
Institute  for  Clergy  Formation  to  succeed  its  late  founder,  Monsignor  Andrew  T.  Cusack, 
Ph.D.  Founded  in  1987,  now  with  over  10,000  priest  alumni,  the  Institute  has  become 
one  of  the  largest  programs  of  clergy  formation  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

Director  of  the  International  Institute  for  Clergy  Formation 

The  Priest-Director  plans,  implements  and  administers  Institutes  for  Clergy  Formation.  These 
presently  include  a  major  five-week  summer  program  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  and  two  one-week 
winter  programs,  in  Florida  and  San  Diego.  Reporting  to  the  University's  Vice  President  for 
Mission  and  Ministry,  the  Director  oversees  the  Institute  office,  recruits  internationally  renowned 
faculty,  conducts  fund-raising,  and  administers  the  budget. 

Candidates  must  have  a  Master's  Degree  in  Theology;  Ph.D..  or  equivalent  preferred.  The 
successful  candidate  should  have  a  warm  personality,  a  strong  spiritual  life,  administrative  talent, 
intellectual  ability  and  excellent  communication  skills. 

The  preferred  submission  date  for  applications  is  15  April  2004;  the  search  will  remain  open, 
however,  until  the  position  is  filled.  Review  of  applications  w  ill  begin  immediately  with  the 
goal  of  filling  the  position  by  15  June  2004.  It  is  hoped  that  the  successful  candidate  will  be 
available  to  experience  part  or  all  of  this  summer's  already  planned  Institute  for  Priests,  running 
from  20  June  to  23  July  2004. 

Clergy  must  have  the  approval  of  their  diocesan  bishop  or  religious  superior  before  an 
application  is  considered.  Applicants  are  requested  to  submit  Curriculum  Vitae  to: 
Monsignor  Robert  Sheeran,  President 
Seton  Hall  University,  400  South  Orange  Avenue 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey  07079,  Attn.:  IICF  Search 

Visit  our  website  at  www.shu.edu 
Seton  Hall  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
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This  singular  collection  brings  together  for  the  first  time  the 
reflections  on  the  environmental  crisis  by  distinguished  Franciscans 
from  around  the  globe. 

To  order  contact: 

Franciscan  Press 
1800  College  Avenue 
Quincy,  IL  62301-2699 
Phone:  217/228-5670 
Fax:  217/228-5672 
Website: 
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Classifieds 

Books 

EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more 
information,  visit  America's  home  page: 
www.americamagazine.org. 

THIS  BOOK  concerns  the  announcement  that  a 
modern  day  prophet  of  God  has  been  raised  up. 
Visit  us  at  www.danieltheprophet.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
ministry.  For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366; 
Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

STUDY  WEEK  in  Rome,  May  16-21,  with  Bishop 
N.  T.  Wright  on  "Reading  Paul  in  the  Third 
Millenium,"  presented  by  the  Lay  Centre  at 
Foyer  Unitas  Institute.  Visit  www.laycentre.org 
or  contact  into@laycentre.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.0rg/Amazonmusic.chn#composers. 

Parish  Missions 


DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING. 


rish 


sions,  faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

BOSTON  COLLEGE'S  Institute  of  Religious 
Education  and  Pastoral  Ministry  (IREPM)  seeks 
to  fill  a  tenure-track  position  of  junior  or  senior 
rank  in  practical/pastoral  theology. 
Responsibilities  include  teaching  courses  at  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levels,  advising  and 
mentoring  master's  and  doctoral  students,  and 
participating  in  academic  and  administrative 
committees  at  the  IREPM  and  in  the  theology 
department.  Candidates  must  possess  a  proven 
record  or  promise  in  scholarly  publishing,  famil- 
iarity with  Catholic  tradition,  and  a  Ph.D.  or  an 
equivalent  degree  by  the  time  of  hiring.  Those 
with  expertise  in  the  methodology  of  practi- 
cal/pastoral theology  and  the  interface  of  faith 
and  culture  are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 
Applications  should  include  a  curriculum  vitae 
and  three  letters  of  recommendation.  If  the 
right  candidate  is  found,  the  position  can  begin 
fall  2004.  Applications  are  welcome  immediate- 
ly and  until  the  position  is  filled.  Please  submit 
applications  to:  Dr.  Jennifer  L.S.  Bader,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  31  Lawrence  Avenue, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467.  More  information 
about  the  IREPM  is  available  at 
www.bc.edu/irepm.  Boston  College  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 
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DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  AND  CATECHUMENATE 

for  dynamic  college-town  parish  (5  years  old) 
church  with  excellent  worship  space  and  adult 
immersion  font.  Successful  candidate  will  have 
B.A.  or  MA,  with  liturgical  course  work,  and  be 
able  to  help  develop  full  potential  of  stewardship 
in  the  community.  Secretarial  support  provided 
and  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Contact: 
Liturgy  Search  Committee,  St.  Thomas  More 
Church,  940  Carmichael  St.,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27514,  by  May  7  for  position  available  June  1, 
2004.  E-mail:  B\\'eickert@st-thomasmore.org; 
Web  site:  www.st-thomasmore.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  a  very  active,  ethnically  and 
economically  diverse  8,000-member  parish  in 
suburban  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  looking  for  a  Director 
of  Youth  Ministry.  Our  nationally  recognized 
catechetical  program  follows  a  comprehensive 
model  of  faith  formation,  including  elements  of 
evangelization,  catechesis,  liturgy,  outreach  and 
fellowship.  Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's 
degree.  A  B.A.  in  theology  and/or  certification 
in  youth  ministry  preferred.  Applicant  will  lie 
part  of  a  large  lay  parish  team,  working  collabo- 
ratively with  the  pastor  and  lay  leaders. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Resumes 
should  be  sent  to  Frank  Cedeno,  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  1111  W.  Danieldale  Rd., 
Duncanville,  TX  75137.  Applications  must  be 
received  by  May  1,  2004. 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Xavier  Center,  a  retreat 
and  conference  center  located  at  Convent 
Station,  N.J.  The  Director  works  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  congregational  leadership  ol  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth  to  foster 
the  ministry.  The  director's  primary  responsi- 
bility is  to  provide  leadership  for  long-range 
planning,  the  development  of  full-scale  pro- 
gramming, financial  stewardship  and  manage- 
ment of  operations.  Qualifications:  religious  or 
lay  Catholic,  a  minimum  of  five  years'  admin- 
istrative experience,  a  master's  degree  or  equiv- 
alent, organizational  and  collaborative  skills 
and  enthusiasm  for  building  the  mission  of 
hospitality.  Please  refer  to  the  Web  site 
www.xaviercenter.org  for  a  description  and 
slide  show  of  the  center,  its  mission  and  staff. 
Send  letter  of  application  discussing  qualifica- 
tions and  interest,  resume  and  names  of  three 
references  to:  Sister  Janet  Lehmann,  P.O.  Box 
476,  Convent  Station,  NJ  07961;  e-mail: 
jlehmann@scnj.org. 

MORAL  THEOLOGIAN.  Loras  College  invites 
applications  for  a  full-time,  tenure-track  faculty 
position  in  the  area  of  moral  theology,  specializ- 
ing in  fundamental  moral  theology  and 
Christian  sexual  morality  from  within  the 
Catholic  tradition,  beginning  fall  2004.  Loras  is 
a  Catholic  diocesan  college  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
with  a  student  body  of  1,800.  Responsibilities 
include  teaching  both  traditional  undergraduate 
students  and  nontraditional  students  in  a  gradu- 
ate program  for  lay  ecclesial  ministers.  Primary 
responsibilities  include  teaching  two  sections  of 
undergraduate  Christian  sexual  morality  each 


tall  and  two  sections  of  undergraduate  issues  in 
Christian  ethics  each  spring.  In  addition,  the 
person  hired  will  teach  graduate  courses  in  fun- 
damental moral  theology,  issues  in  Christian 
ethics  and  Catholic  sexual  morality.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  will  also  be  expected  to  devel- 
op/teach a  first-year  experience  course  and  col- 
lege mission  courses  on  Catholic  identity  on  a 
departmental  rotation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  per- 
son will  develop  undergraduate  courses  that 
bring  together  moral  theology  and  service  expe- 
rience. Applicants  must  possess  either  a  Ph.D. 
or  an  S.T.D.  in  moral  theology,  with  special 
consideration  given  to  applicants  who  are  also 
qualified  to  teach  introductory  sacramental  the- 
ology. Applications  accepted  until  position  is 
filled.  Send  by  fax  or  e-mail:  letter  of  applica- 


tion, curriculum  vitae  and  three  references  to: 
Chair,  Moral  Theologian  Search  Committee, 
c/o  Department  of  Human  Resources,  Loras 
College,  1450  Alta  Vista,  Dubuque,  IA  52004- 
0178;  fax:  (563)  588-7764;  e-mail:  hr@loras.edu. 
AA/EOE.  Women  and  minorities  encouraged 
to  apply. 

YOUTH  MINISTER-Coordinator  of  Youth 
Ministry  at  St.  Peter  Parish,  Lorain,  Ohio,  of 
2,300  families,  to  implement  a  holistic  youth 
ministry  program.  The  applicant  should  have  a 
background  in  current  religious  studies  and  be 
certified  as  a  youth  minister  or  be  w  illing  to  pur- 
sue such  certification.  To  inquire,  contact:  Rev. 
Ken  Wolnowski,  Pastor,  3655  Oberlin  Avenue, 
Lorain,  OH  44053;  Ph:  (440)  282-9103;  Fax: 


WASHINGTON  THEOLOGICAL  UNION 


Preparing  for  Ministry  in  the  Church 
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(440)  282-9490;  e-mail:  stpeterchurch@saint- 
petcr.com. 

Retreats 

SAN  DIEGO  RETREAT.  The  Spiritual  Ministry 
Center  offers  year-round  retreats,  including  30- 
daj  retreats  and  self-directed  sabbaticals,  near 
the  ocean  in  a  comfortable  townhouse.  Ph:  (619) 
224-9444;  Fax:  (619)  224-1082;  e-mail: 
Spiriunin@aol.com.  Our  Web  page  is  www.spir- 
idnin.org. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsoiidarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmate?  Visit 
Catholic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 
AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements 
are  accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  ver- 
sion of  America  or  at  our  Web  site: 
http://ir~ccir.americamagazine.org/notices.cfm. 
Ten-irord  minimum.  Rates  are  per  word/per 
issue.  1-5  times:  $132;  6-11  times:  $1.21;  12-23 
times:  $1.16;  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to: 
ads@amcricamagazine.org:  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
2107;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Depaitment, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  For  more  infonnation  call:  (212)  515- 
0102. 


Neo-Nativism 

Some  things  never  change.  Terry 
Golway,  in  "Return  of  the  Know- 
Nothings"  (3/29),  aptly  takes  Harvard 
professor  Samuel  Huntington  to  task 
for  contending  that  Hispanics,  and  in 
particular  Mexicans,  are  somehow  a 
threat  to  the  values  that  made  America 
great.  But  as  Mr.  Golway  notes,  much 
the  same  was  said  about  the  Irish  and 
Italians  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  cen- 
turies. Yet  history  shows  that  none  of 
these  predominandy  Catholic  groups 
ever  challenged  the  American  creed — 
they  absorbed  it.  What  seems  to  be 
bothering  Huntington  is  the  challenge 
to  WASP  hegemony,  not  the  failure  of 
Catholic  ethnics  to  assimilate. 

In  1986,  the  main  sponsor  of  the 
Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform  (FAIR),  John  Tanton,  wrote  a 
private  memo  (subsequently  leaked  to 
the  press)  expressing  his  concerns  about 
Latino  fertility  rates  and  their 
Catholicism.  Now  Huntington  is  sadly 
on  board.  Fortunately,  most  Americans 
understand  that  Little  Italy  and  Spanish 
Harlem  are  very  much  a  part  of  the 
American  mosaic.  So,  for  that  matter,  is 
Chinatown.  I  would  have  thought  that 
social  scientists  employed  at  Harvard — 
which  once  had  a  quota  for  Catholics 
and  Jews — would  be  beating  the  drums 
of  diversity,  not  division.  But,  alas,  some 
things  never  change. 

William  A.  Donohue 
President,  Catholic  League 
for  Religious  and  Civil  Rights 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Truly  Hopeless 

Amid  all  the  discussion,  debate,  charges 
and  countercharges  about  Mel  Gibson's 
film  (3/8),  one  should  not  hesitate  to 
state  the  obvious  that  "The  Passion  of 
the  Christ"  is  a  pornographic  movie. 
With  its  obsessive  "objectifying"  and 
destruction  of  the  body,  its  desacralizing 
of  the  flesh,  its  voyeurism,  its  erotics  of 
violence  and  above  all  its  suppression  of 
the  word  made  flesh,  it  becomes  a  lurid 
tale  that  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  culture 
more  than  the  Gospel  of  the  risen 
Christ.  In  short,  Gibson  has  made  a 
truly  hopeless  film. 

John  F.  Desmond 
Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


Complicated  Subject 

Good  for  America  for  tackling  a  com- 
plicated subject  like  agricultural  subsi- 
dies in  "An  Imbalance  of  Power" 
(3/11).  Cesar  Ferrari  and  Carlos 
Novoa,  S.J.,  articulated  how  U.S.  trade 
policies  directly  affect  people  in  poor 
countries — the  very  recipients  of  our 
foreign  assistance.  And  they  have  done 
so  with  a  fluency  born  of  personal 
experience. 

Bread  for  the  World  Institute's 
2003  Hunger  Report  shows  that  the 
amount  of  money  rich  nations  spend 
on  agriculture  subsidies  ($300  billion 
annually)  is  an  astounding  six  times 
what  they  give  poor  countries  in  devel- 
opment aid.  Research  released  in  the 
report  also  found  that  eliminating  sub- 
sidies and  protection  in  rich  countries 
would  allow  developing  countries  to 
triple  their  annual  net  agricultural 
trade  (exports  minus  imports),  from 
$20  billion  to  $60  billion. 

Going  one  step  further,  not  only 
does  the  current  system  of  subsidies 
hurt  developing  countries,  it  is  not 
effective  in  dealing  with  poverty  and 
economic  decline  in  rural  communities 
here  at  home  either.  About  80  percent 
of  subsidy  payments  go  to  only  a  hand- 
ful of  farmers — primarily  larger,  com- 
mercial operators  that  grow  specific 
commodities.  Approximately  60  per- 
cent of  U.S.  farmers  receive  no  subsi- 
dies at  all.  We  also  need  a  U.S.  farm 
policy  that  targets  assistance  not  based 
on  what  a  farmer  produces  (corn, 
wheat),  but  on  whom  it  should  help, 
like  smaller  farmers,  struggling  rural 
entrepreneurs  and  poor  people. 

Bread  for  the  World  Institute 
heartily  agrees  that  developing  coun- 
tries need  a  global  rules-based  trading 
system,  and  that  citizens  of  rich 
nations,  especially  Christians,  "must 
press  their  governments  to  adopt  just 
international  economic  policies." 

(Rev.)  James  McDonald 
Washington,  D.C. 

Absolute  Czar 

With  gratitude  and  hope  I  applaud 
Robert  M.  Rowden's  diagnosis  that 
"the  laity  are  absolutely  powerless  in 
the  government  of  their  church"  ("The 


The  first  "  teach-y  our  self '  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  Romuald  Zantiia  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Nevvburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required. 
12  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and  two  books  of 
148  and  112  pages,  $225  (CT  residents 
add  sales  tax).  Full  three-week  money-back 
guarantee  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329,  or  write 
to  place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
ianauages.  Our  32nd  year 


aUDIQ-FdRUm 

THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  G400,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd.,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  info@audioforum  com 
visit  our  website:  www  audioforum  com 
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Real  Agenda,"  2/23).  What  he  might 
not  realize  is  that  most  priests  who  are 
not  pastors  are  also  powerless  in  the 
governance  of  their  church,  when  no 
accountability  whatsoever  is  demanded 
of  pastors  by  their  own  bishop.  Thus 
one  man  is  all  too  often  the  absolute 
czar  in  the  local  church.  All  voices  call- 
ing for  sanity  and  sanctity  are  muted. 
Dysfunction  becomes  the  debilitating 
condition  the  faithful  parishioner  must 
buy  into  and  be  silent.  All  suffer.  The 
dysfunction  spreads.  Haven't  most  of 
our  problems  begun  in  the  local 
church,  where  the  dysfunction  could 
have  been  halted  at  its  onset?  For  me 
the  need  for  "oversight  and  indepen- 
dent auditing  of  parish  and  diocesan 
finances"  is  simply  an  integral  part  of 
the  larger  need  for  "reviews  of  parishes 
and  pastoral  leadership  by  outside  com- 
mittees of  clergy  and  laity  along  the 
lines  of  the  procedures  used  in  academ- 
ic accreditation,"  insightfully  and  sanely 
proposed  by  Peter  Steinfels  in  A  People 
Adrift.  The  fresh  air  of  outside  review 
boards  may  well  be  the  healing  tonic  at 
the  local  level  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  church. 

James  N.  Gelson,  S.J. 
Highland  Beach,  Fla. 

A  Heart  That  Prays 

I  was  deeply  touched  by  Valerie 
Schultz's  article  "Mortal  Flesh"  (3/1), 
in  which  she  described  her  emotions  at 
the  news  of  her  mother's  breast  cancer, 
because  my  eldest  sister  was  recently 
diagnosed  with  breast  cancer  and  is 
now  undergoing  the  Via  Crucis  of  can- 
cer therapy.  I  sense  that  all  Valerie's 
articles  in  America  well  up  from  a 
heart  that  prays  and  meditates  deeply. 

(Rev.)  Gino  Daipiaz 
Stone  Park,  III. 

Sign  of  Welcome 

Much  to  my  surprise,  I  find  myself  tak- 
ing exception  to  what  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  says  in  his  column  on 
Feb.  16.  Perhaps  I  misunderstand  him. 
He  seems  to  be  saying  that  he  agrees 
with  the  actions  of  bishops  who  refuse 
Communion  to  politicians  who  vote 


"pro-choice."  He  seems  to  say  that  such 
refusal  is  based  on  Communion  being  "a 
sign  of  unity  in  faith"  that  is  restricted  to 
"fully  integrated  members  of  our  faith 
community."  In  the  first  place,  I  ques- 
tion the  action  of  anyone  who  calls  him- 
self or  herself  a  follower  of  Christ  who 
ignores  Christ's  very  clear  admonition 
to  "not  judge."  No  priest  or  bishop  can 
judge  the  state  of  soul  of  anyone  but 
himself,  and  to  judge  a  politician  who 
comes  forward  seeking  Communion 
seems  clearly  against  the  very  clear 
words  of  Jesus.  Secondly,  we  don't  have 
to  ask  ourselves,  "What  would  Jesus 
do?"  because  we  have  very  clear  example 
at  the  Last  Supper,  when  he  is  described 
in  Scripture  as  sharing  "Communion" 
with  all  his  Apostles,  in  spite  of  his 
knowledge  (and  comments)  that  Judas 
had  already  betrayed  him  and  was  no 
longer  a  "member  of  the  faith  commu- 
nity." I  think  that  we  have  to  stop  seeing 
Communion  as  a  reward  for  good 
behavior  and  restore  it  to  its  place  as  a 
sign  of  inclusiveness  and  welcome  to  all 
who  ask  for  it. 

Peter  M.  Kopkowski 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Friendly  Memory 

This  aging  subscriber  is  in  the  process 
of  going  through  his  "stuff" — a  memo- 
ry-jogging exercise,  both  sweet  and  bit- 
ter. You  may  get  a  smile  out  of  an  item 
I  found. 

You  are  likely  aware  that  the  build- 
ing now  known  as  America  House  used 
to  be  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  Club  of 
New  York.  I  am  a  member  of  this  col- 
lege fraternity  and  stayed  at  the  club  on 
a  few  occasions.  I  came  across  a  bill  for 
one  such  visit  in  September  1960. 1  am 
enclosing  a  copy.  It's  hard  to  believe: 
$7.50  for  a  room  and  84  cents  for 
something  I  had  at  the  bar.  Those  were 
the  days! 

I  remember  the  club  as  a  congenial 
place.  Young  graduates  stayed  briefly 
when  they  got  their  first  job  in  the  big 
city.  A  few  elderly  brothers  occupied 
the  wing  chairs  in  the  library.  The 
national  fraternity  did  not  own  the 


club;  it  was  an  independent  enterprise 
of  the  graduate  brothers  from  many 
chapters  who  lived  in  New  York.  I 
don't  remember  when  they  decided  to 
close  and  sell  the  property,  but  I  hope 
it  has  worked  out  well  for  you.  There 
may  be  a  memento  or  two  around. 
Perhaps  the  fraternity  coat  of  arms  still 
graces  the  library.  The  "open  motto" 
in  Greek  beneath  the  shield  still  guides 
us:  "Friendship,  the  Sweetest 
Influence." 

Thomas  R.  Mulcahy 
Arden  Hills,  Minn. 

Underestimated 

I  believe  the  reports  of  the  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  the 
National  Review  Board  set  up  by  the 
bishops  grossly  underestimate  the  per- 
centage of  priests  accused  of  sexual 
abuse  who  were  involved  with  alcohol 
or  other  drugs  (3/22).  The  report  notes 
that  1 9  percent  of  accused  priests  had 
substance  abuse  problems,  but  only  9 
percent  used  drugs  or  alcohol  during 
their  acts  of  abuse. 

The  reality  is  almost  certainly  many 
times  that  9  percent  number.  The 
National  Center  on  Addiction  and 
Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia 
University  has  done  extensive  analyses 
of  national  data  sets  that  reveal  that 
alcohol  or  drugs  are  involved  in  more 
than  70  percent  of  child  abuse  cases,  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  rapes  (e.g., 
90  percent  of  college  rapes)  and  most 
cases  of  incest.  Alcohol  is  the  most  fre- 
quently implicated  disinhibiting  culprit 
in  all  forms  of  sexual  abuse.  I  believe 
the  studies  commissioned  by  the  bish- 
ops probably  relied  on  faulty  memories 
or  records  that  did  not  include  any  ref- 
erence to  alcohol  or  substance  abuse  (a 
common  omission  in  medical  and  crim- 
inal records  until  recently). 

The  bishops  would  be  wise  to  edu- 
cate their  clergy  about  substance  abuse 
and  be  particularly  sensitive  about  the 
danger  of  sexual  misconduct  by  priests 
who  suffer  from  alcohol  or  drug  prob- 
lems. 

Joseph  A.  Calif ano  Jr. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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The  Word 

What  Happened? 

Easter  Sunday  (C),  April  11,  2004 

Readings:  Acts  10:34,  37-43;  Ps  118:1-2,  16-17,  22-23;  Col  3:1-4;  Jn  20:1-9 
"This  man  God  raised  on  the  third  day"  (Acts  10:40) 


IF  WE  WHO  PROFESS  FAITH  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  were  to  visit 
a  grave  and  find  it  open  and  the 
body  gone,  we  would  most  likelv 
assume  that  it  had  been  taken.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Mary  of  Magdala,  Peter  and 
John  drew  the  same  conclusion  when  they 
arrived  at  Jesus'  tomb.  Dead  bodies  don't 
just  get  up  and  walk  away. 

Everyone  is  interested  in  "what  hap- 
pened" to  the  body  of  Jesus,  but  no  bibli- 
cal account  tells  us.  All  we  know  is  that  his 
followers  found  only  an  empty  tomb,  and 
some  people  claimed  to  have  seen  Jesus 
afterwards.  Today's  readings  refer  to  both 
of  these.  The  Gospel  focuses  on  the  empty 
tomb;  Peter's  speech  in  the  first  reading 
states  that  the  risen  Lord  was  visible  to  die 
disciples.  These  scriptural  traditions  are 
less  interested  in  details  of  the 
Resurrection  than  in  what  it  meant  and 
continues  to  mean. 

Peter  traces  the  life  of  Jesus  all  the  way 
to  his  death  and  resurrection.  His  purpose 
is  to  show  that  this  man  Jesus  is  "the  one 
appointed  by  God  as  judge  of  the  living 
and  the  dead."  He  was  God's  chosen  one, 
the  one  through  whom  fulfillment  would 
appear.  If  anyone  claimed  such  an  exalted 
position  and  died,  the  claim  would  most 
likely  die  with  that  person.  But  to  make 
the  claim,  die  and  then  rise  from  the  dead 
gave  legitimacy  to  the  claim. 

The  very  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
made  such  claims.  Now  that  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  those  who  witnessed  his 
life  were  commissioned  to  give  witness  to 
his  death  and  resurrection.  We  may  not 
know  what  happened  to  Jesus,  but  we  can 
see  what  happened  to  them.  They  fear- 
lessly preached  what  initially  they  had  not 
understood. 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 

in  Chicago. 


Paul's  teaching  about  the  resurrec- 
tion focuses  on  Christ's  exaltation  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Even  here,  he  is  less 
interested  in  how  Jesus  reached  God's 
right  hand  than  in  the  implications  of  the 
Resurrection  in  the  lives  of  Christians. 
Paul  maintains  that  those  who  are  joined 
to  Christ  die  with  Christ  to  this  life,  are 
raised  with  Christ  to  a  life  with  God  and 
will  eventually  share  in  the  glory  of 
Christ's  exaltation. 

The  order  of  today's  readings  is  litur- 
gical rather  than  chronological.  In  other 
words,  at  first  the  followers  of  Jesus  lacked 
understanding  of  what  had  happened,  as 
recounted  in  today's  Gospel.  Only  later 
did  preachers  like  Peter  or  Paul  give  testi- 
mony to  their  faith  in  the  Resurrection. 
What  changed  them?  Probably  an  experi- 
ence of  the  risen  Lord.  This  answer 
throws  us  back  to  the  initial  question: 
What  happened? 

Skeptics  demand  proof  that  Jesus  rose 
from  the  dead.  Today's  readings  provide 
us  with  three  places  to  look  for  such  proof. 
The  first  is  the  fact  that  the  tomb  was 
empty.  But  this  is  questionable  evidence, 
because  the  empty  tomb  simply  means 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  is  gone,  not  that  he 
has  risen.  The  second  piece  of  evidence  is 
the  post-Resurrection  appearances.  As 
proof,  this  is  also  rather  weak,  because  the 
authenticity  of  mystical  experience  is  very 
difficult  to  prove.  Though  questionable  as 
proof,  at  least  an  empty  tomb  is  something 
concrete.  Though  it  may  be  even  weaker 
evidence,  a  personal  experience  is  real  to 
the  one  experiencing  it. 

The  third  place  to  look  for  evidence  of 
the  Resurrection  is  the  least  concrete,  but 
probably  the  most  reliable.  It  is  the  quali- 
ty of  the  lives  of  those  who  live  out  their 
faith  in  the  Resurrection.  We  see  it  clear- 
ly in  the  transformation  of  Peter,  who 
went  from  misunderstanding  the 
Scriptures  to  interpreting  them  through 


the  lens  of  the  Resurrection.  We  see  it  in 
Paul  who  had  set  out  to  put  Christians  to 
death,  only  to  become  the  champion  of 
"dying  and  rising  with  Christ." 

We  see  "what  happened"  in  the  lives 
of  countless  women  and  men  today  who 
are  examples  of  extraordinary  integrity  in 
the  midst  of  deceit,  of  dedicated  service  in 
a  world  of  selfishness,  of  patience  and 
understanding  in  the  face  of  violence,  of 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation  where  there 
has  been  personal  violation.  Such  lives  are 
evidence  that  Jesus  has  risen  from  the  dead 
and  is  alive  in  the  world  today. 

So  what  are  we  to  make  of  this  won- 
drous day?  How  are  we  to  understand 
the  mystery  it  sets  before  us?  This  is  the 
day  on  which  we  celebrate  the  fact  of 
faith  that  Jesus  was  willing  to  die  for  us, 
but  was  not  willing  to  stay  dead.  By  ris- 
ing he  shattered  the  hold  that  death  had 
over  all  of  us.  Death  could  not  keep  him 
down.  Arid  if  we  are  joined  to  him,  nei- 
ther can  it  keep  us  down.  We  are  "Easter 
people"  when  we  put  on  new  lives,  not 
merely  new  clothes.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
some  day  the  power  of  Easter  will  so 
transform  us  that  people  will  wonder 
about  us  too:  What  happened? 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Is  your  life  concrete  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  Resurrection? 

•  What  "new  life"  does  this  feast 
invite  you  to  put  on? 

•  Spend  some  time  reflecting  on  the 
challenge  found  in  the  reading  from 
Colossians. 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


AS  LETTERS  TO  AMERICA  GO, 
this  one  was  nothing  special. 
A  Catholic  physician  had 
written  to  argue  for  a  mar- 
ried Catholic  clergy,  listing  a  number 
of  familiar  arguments,  including  the 
superior  ability  of  married  Protestant 
ministers  to  relate  to  their  congrega- 
tions, the  equivocal  witness  of  early 
church  history  regarding  a  celibate 
presbyterate  and  the  shortage  of 
homegrown  vocations.  An  editor 
volleyed  back  a  point-by-point 
response  of  equally  familiar  rebuttals. 
Nothing  extraordinary,  right?  Except 
that  it  was  written  in  1936. 

Seven  decades  before  the  current 
vocation  crisis,  contributors  to 
America  were  hashing  out  an  argu- 
ment we  often  think  particular  to  our 
historical  and  cultural  milieu.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  "contemporary"  issue 
addressed  in  those  years. 

As  an  editorial  intern,  I've  been 
paging  through  old  issues  of  America 
as  part  of  a  research  project,  exactly 
the  sort  of  time-consuming  distraction 
that  my  fellow  Jesuit  novices  suspected 
I  would  find  before  long  in  this  assign- 
ment. These  jaunts  into  history  fire  my 
imagination  for  days  on  end,  as  I  find 
myself  reading  an  editorial  on  the 
chances  of  the  United  States  entering 
World  War  II,  published  on 
December  6,  1941,  or  an  account  of 
Chiang  Kai-Shek's  supposed  military 
triumphs  over  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  1948.  Each  hints  at  a  his- 
torical mindset  that  could  not  possibly 
have  predicted  the  dramatic  changes  to 
come.  But,  as  that  letter  to  the  editor 
suggests,  parallel  to  that  Catholic 
world  is  a  church  and  a  people  who 
are,  in  many  ways,  not  very  different 
from  ourselves. 

In  1936,  the  readers  and  editors  of 
America  also  debated  the  following 
issues:  the  abysmal  instruction  in 
church  doctrine  at  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  ("Our  colleges  and 
universities  accept  without  reserve  sec- 
ularistic  philosophy"),  the  need  for  cat- 
echetical instruction  suited  to  a  mod- 
ern mind  ("The  Baltimore  Catechism 
is  no  longer  intelligible"),  liturgical 
fads  ("I  wish  the  new  pastor,  right  as  I 
know  he  is,  had  not  changed  every- 
thing all  of  a  sudden")  and  clericalism 


("I  accuse  those  in  religion  in  our 
country  of  monopolizing  the  right  to 
live  consciously  in  the  state  of  grace"). 

That  year  also  produced  letters  and 
editorials  on  "Academic  Freedom," 
"Birth  Control:  An  Evil  Growth," 
"Divorce  and  the  Church"  and  "The 
'Stop  War'  Movement." 

Sound  familiar? 

Raised  with  no  experience  of  the 
oft-cited  "traditional"  Catholicism  of 
the  preconciliar  era,  I  am  prone  to  fall 
into  the  intellectual  trap  of  thinking 
the  religious  and  cultural  issues  of 
today  sprang  fully  formed  from  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  and  that  the 
fresh  air  that  entered  into  a  formal, 
hierarchical,  clerical  church  during 
those  years  changed  forever  the  issues 
Catholics  discuss  and  the  terms  of  the 
debate.  What  these  glimpses  of  the 
past  suggest  is  the  opposite:  our  hot- 
button  issues  have  existed  in  familiar 
form  for  quite  some  time,  and  have 
long  been  discussed  fairly  openly  and 
debated  rather  rancorously. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  matters  dis- 
cussed openly  now  that  would  have 
been  verboten  70  years  ago,  as  the 
recent  scandal  of  sexual  abuse  by  cler- 
ics and  of  unresponsive  bishops  and 
religious  superiors  shows  clearly  and 
painfully.  The  debate  is  also  open  to 
many  more  participants;  women  and 
minority  groups  who  were  long 
neglected  in  the  Catholic  intellectual 
arena  have  far  more  of  a  voice  today. 

A  pessimist  might  look  at  the  paral- 
lels between  our  debates  today  and 
those  of  a  hall-century  ago  and  say 
"nothing  has  changed;  American 
Catholicism  remains  stuck  in  the  terms 
of  debate  established  in  the  1930's." 

What  these  parallels  suggest,  how- 
ever, is  that  our  notion  of  a  tortured, 
cacophonous  present-day  Catholicism 
in  contrast  to  a  muted,  univocal  past  is 
something  of  a  fiction.  It  is  simply  not 
true  that  in  the  preconciliar  church, 
controversial  topics  were  not  publicly 
discussed  by  Catholics;  it  is  also  mis- 
leading to  paint  these  past  four  decades 
as  ones  of  radical  departure  from  the 
"traditional"  practices  that  held  sway 
in  American  Catholic  culture. 

Yes,  things  have  changed.  But  have 
they  changed  all  that  much? 

James  T.  Keane,  N.SJ. 
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Editorial 


Food,  Shelter 
or  Medicine? 

The  united  nations  has  reported  that  the 
number  of  chronically  hungry  people 
worldwide  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  five 
million  annually.  But  even  here  in  the 
United  States,  richest  of  all  nations, 
hunger  and  food  insecurity  (limited  access  to  nutritionally 
adequate  foods)  have  been  steadily  rising  over  the  past  few 
years.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of  the  report  on  hunger  and 
homelessness  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  released 
in  December. 

This  annual  survey  gathers  data  on  the  interconnected 
issues  of  hunger  and  homelessness  from  emergency  service 
providers  in  two  dozen  cities.  The  issues  are  interconnect- 
ed because  as  the  cost  of  rental  housing  increases,  low- 
income  families  have  less  to  spend  on  food.  And  when 
families  and  individuals  lack  enough  income  for  these 
necessities,  they  face  a  harsh  choice  between  paying  the 
rent  or  going  without  adequate  food.  It  is  usually  the  latter 
that  is  given  short  shrift. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  the  mayors'  report  found  that 
requests  for  emergency  food  assistance  rose  by  almost  20 
percent  last  year.  Sharon  Daly,  vice  president  for  social 
policy  at  Catholic  Charities  USA,  told  America  that  its 
local  agencies  were  reporting  this  same  large  increase  in 
requests.  The  primary  culprits  remain  the  continuing  high 
rate  of  unemployment  and  other  employment-related 
problems,  like  jobs  that  pay  too  little — to  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  job  at  all.  Other  causes  include 
reduced  public  benefits  and  unnecessarily  complex  applica- 
tion procedures  for  food  stamps. 

Faced  with  the  rise  in  requests,  emergency  food 
providers  are  sometimes  unable  to  keep  pace.  This  is  part- 
ly because  both  private  and  corporate  donations  are  down. 
Providers  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  report  that  instead 
of  donating  excess  food  products  to  local  food  banks,  many 
companies  now  sell  them  for  a  modest  profit.  Even  worse, 
Ms.  Daly  said,  the  very  people  who  used  to  bring  food 
baskets  to  church  for  distribution  to  needy  parishioners 
and  who  once  volunteered  in  soup  kitchens,  "are  now  hav- 
ing to  come  and  beg  for  a  bag  of  groceries  for  their  own 
families,  because  they  have  lost  their  jobs  or  run  out  of 
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unemployment  benefits."  Reductions  in  donations  have  led 
to  reductions  in  the  amount  of  food  distributed.  Agencies 
in  some  cities,  according  to  the  mayors'  survey,  report  that 
people  are  regularly  turned  away.  And  in  all  the  cities,  food 
assistance  facilities  were  increasingly  being  used  not  just  in 
emergencies,  but  as  an  ordinary  source  of  food  over  long 
periods  of  time. 

Elderly  people  account  for  some  of  the  sharpest 
increases  in  emergency  food  requests — an  overall  jump  of 
73  percent.  Providers  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for  instance, 
reported  a  record  increase  there,  and  other  cities  cited 
similarly  high  increases.  The  high  cost  of  prescription 
medications  stands  out  as  a  primary  cause,  because  it 
forces  many  senior  citizens  to  choose  between  medication 
and  food.  As  Boston  agencies  put  it,  seniors  are  frequently 
caught  in  the  so-called  "treat  or  eat"  dilemma.  They  must 
choose  between  buying  prescription  drugs,  needed  to  treat 
their  age-related  illnesses,  and  purchasing  nutritious  foods 
to  maintain  their  health  and  strength.  According  to  one 
agency  in  Boston,  seniors  "cannot  afford  to  fill  their  gro- 
cery bags  after  filling  their  prescriptions." 

Children  are  especially  affected,  since  inadequate  sup- 
plies of  food  in  their  families  hinder  their  basic  growth 
and  development.  Requests  made  by  households  with 
children  are  a  significant  part  of  the  overall  rise  in 
requests  for  emergency  food.  As  Chicago  providers 
noted,  "since  overall  requests  have  increased,  the  assump- 
tion is  that  the  percentage  of  children  needing  food  has 
also  increased."  Portland,  Ore.,  found  that  40  percent  of 
the  people  who  received  emergency  food  boxes  were 
under  1 7  years  of  age. 

with  a  diminished  capacity  to  meet  the  need,  87  percent 
of  the  cities  in  the  mayors'  report  expect  increases  in  the 
number  of  requests  for  emergency  food  in  2004.  But 
until  employment  opportunities  improve,  some  steps  can 
be  taken  to  address  the  crisis.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  13 -week  extension  of  federal 
unemployment  benefits.  The  Senate  should  do  the  same, 
and  the  president  should  sign  it  into  law.  Congress  could 
also  pass  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  the  emer- 
gency food  and  shelter  program  that  pays  for  groceries 
for  charitable  organizations.  These  steps  could  help  stem 
the  rising  levels  of  hunger  and  food  insecurity  in  the 
United  States — levels  that  run  contrary  to  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' statement  in  Faithful  Citizenship  (October  2003)  that 
"every  person  has  a  fundamental  right  to... those  things 
that  allow  them  to  live  a  decent  life."  Adequate  food  is 
among  the  most  basic  of  these  rights. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


s  With  Victims  at  Day  of  Atonement 


William  H.  Keeler 


In  a  day  designed 
to  bring  healing 
and  promote 
understanding, 
Cardinal  William 
H.  Keeler  of 
Baltimore  prayed 
with  the  victims  of 
clerical  sexual 
abuse  during  a  day  of  atonement  on 
March  7,  asking  the  survivors  to  forgive 
the  church  for  the  sins  it  had  committed 
against  them.  While  the  event  was  closed 
to  the  media,  several  abuse  victims  who 
spoke  with  The  Catholic  Review, 
Baltimore's  archdiocesan  newspaper,  fol- 
lowing the  service  said  one  of  the  most 
moving  moments  came  when  Cardinal 
Keeler  asked  some  15  to  20  priests  and 
deacons  to  kneel  with  him  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Joseph  in  Sykesville  to  pray  the 
Confiteor,  a  traditional  prayer  of  confes- 
sion and  atonement  for  sins. 

The  day  of  atonement  was  organized 
by  Healing  Voices,  a  local  group  of  sur- 
vivors of  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations.  Mary  Liz 
Austin,  president  of  Healing  Voices,  said 
the  service  grew  out  of  a  yearlong  conver- 
sation among  survivors,  clergy,  archdioce- 
san representatives  and  concerned  lay 
Catholics.- 

During  the  40-minute  service,  attended 
by  about  100  people,  a  tape  recording  was 
played  that  shared  the  voices  of  victims. 
Following  the  service,  Cardinal  Keeler 
said  he  was  able  to  meet  personally  with 
many  of  the  survivors.  Ms.  Austin  said  she 
hopes  the  day  of  atonement  will  inspire 
others  to  begin  a  dialogue  about  the  needs 


of  survivors,  and  that  the  service  will  be 
the  first  of  many  efforts  the  faith  commu- 
nity will  make  as  it  grows  in  understand- 
ing the  concerns  of  survivors.  "We  cannot 
restore  the  body  of  Christ  without  listen- 
ing to  survivors  and  responding  to  their 
needs,"  she  said. 

Several  survivors  said  the  event  made  a 
deep  impact  on  them.  "I  thought  it  was 
really  a  profound  thing  to  have  people 
gather  as  they  did  and  have  survivor^ 
speak  the  truth  of  their  experience  and 
have  the  church  people  respond  with  a 
real  heartfelt  act  saying  they  were  sorry," 
said  Alice  McCormick,  who  said  she  had 
been  abused  by  a  priest  more  than  30 
years  ago  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ms.  McCormick  praised  Cardinal 
Keeler  for  being  a  "real  leader"  in  reach- 
ing out  to  victims  and  amending  past 
wrongs.  She  was  particularly  pleased  that 
Baltimore's  archbishop  published  in  The 
Catholic  Review  a  list  of  the  names  of 
members  of  the  clergy  accused  of  sexual 
abuse,  a  step  not  taken  by  many  other 
U.S.  dioceses. 

"It  took  incredible  courage  to  step  for- 
ward to  do  that,"  she  said,  calling  on 
other  dioceses  to  follow  Baltimore's  lead. 
"It's  important  to  survivors,"  she  said. 
"They  need  to  have  their  experience  of 
abuse  validated  as  abuse.  That's  the  most 
important  thing  the  church  can  do."  Ms. 
McCormick  said  there  was  "something 
healing  about  hearing  the  survivor  experi- 
ence being  spoken  in  a  very  clear  and 
powerful  way,"  adding,  "It's  making  a 
clear  statement  that  this  church  wounded 
us  by  their  lack  of  response." 


Archbishop  Apologizes, 
Calls  Abuse  a  Tragedy 

Cincinnati  Archbishop  Daniel  E. 
Pilarczyk  called  clergy  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  a  "tragedy"  in  a  talk  titled  "What 
Were  the  Bishops  Thinking?"  at  the 
University  of  Dayton  on  March  10.  "We 
[the  bishops]  are  all  sorry  for  what  is  hap- 
pening, for  the  inadequacy  of  our  deci- 
sions. I  am  personally  sorry  and  will  carry 
that  sorrow  with  me  to  the  grave,"  he 
said. 

Noting  that  sexual  abuse  by  members 
of  the  clergy  has  been  called  "a  crisis,  a 
scandal,  an  epidemic,  a  catastrophe,  a 
moral  panic,"  Archbishop  Pilarczyk  said 
there  was  some  truth  to  those  terms,  but 
he  would  add  the  word  tragedy.  "Tragedy 
takes  place  when  basically  good  people, 
engaged  in  what  they  perceive  to  be  virtu- 
ous actions,  bring  upon  themselves  and 
others  sorrow  and  destruction,"  he  said. 

He  warned  against  judging  past  actions 
by  today's  standards  rather  than  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  day.  Before  1985,  he 
said,  the  available  psychological,  legal  and 
canonical  expertise  created  a  climate  that 
did  little  for  the  victim  but  much  to  pro- 
tect abusive  priests.  He  quoted  "a  suppos- 
edly authoritative  psychological  textbook" 
of  that  era,  the  third  edition  of  Human 
Sexuality  by  James  L.  and  Stephen  P. 
McCary:  "Early  sexual  contacts  do  not 
appear  to  have  harmful  effects  on  many 
children  unless  the  family,  legal  authori- 
ties or  society  reacts  negatively." 

"It  is  chilling,"  he  said,  "to  think  about 
what  we  knew  then  in  the  context  of  the 
questions  that  would  be  asked  now.  'Why 
didn't  you  do  more  for  the  victims?' 
'Because  we  did  not  understand  or  appre- 
ciate the  severe  impact  of  sexual  abuse  on 


SPANISH  BISHOP  JESUS  CATALA 
IBANEZ  OF  ALCALA  DE  HENARES, 
whose  diocese  accounted  for  at  least 
40  of  the  victims  of  the  train  bombings 
that  hit  Spain  on  March  11,  presides  at 
a  funeral  Mass  on  March  13.  The 
attack  killed  200  people  and  injured 
1,500.  Pope  John  Paul  II  condemned 
the  attack  and  said  the  world  had  been 
shaken  by  its  barbarism. 

A  large  black  ribbon  hangs  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Almudena 
Cathedral  in  Madrid,  Spain,  on  March 
16  during  a  memorial  Mass  for  those 
who  died  in  the  March  11  commuter 
train  bombings. 
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the  victims.'  'Why  didn't  you  call  the 
police?'  'Because  it  was  not  clear  that  we 
were  supposed  to.'  'Why  didn't  you  fire 
the  priest?'  'Because,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, we  were  not  able  to....'  As  I  said, 
these  answers  are  chilling  in  the  light  of 
present-day  awareness." 

Archbishop  Pilarczyk  described  the 
period  1985-2002  as  one  in  which  the 
bishops  became  increasingly  aware  of  the 
effects  of  sexual  abuse  on  the  victims  and 
began  to  respond  more  effectively.  In  the 
early  1990's,  dioceses  began  establishing 
written  policies  based  on  national  guide- 
lines published  in  1992.  The  guidelines 


called  for  bishops  to  respond  promptly  to 
allegations  of  abuse,  remove  the  alleged 
offender  from  ministry  if  the  allegation 
seemed  plausible,  comply  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  civil  law  about  reporting  abuse, 
reach  out  to  victims  and  their  families  and 
deal  as  openly  as  possible  with  media. 

While  the  bishops'  conference  and 
U.S.  dioceses  were  changing  their  views 
and  policies,  many  psychologists  still 
advised  that  some  abusive  priests  who  had 
successfully  undergone  treatment  could 
be  returned  to  pastoral  ministry, 
Archbishop  Pilarczyk  said.  Church  law 
that  made  it  nearly  impossible  to  dismiss  a 


priest  permanently  for  sexually  abusing  a 
child  remained  unchanged  as  well.  "Not 
only  was  it  possible  to  restore  priests  to 
ministry;  in  some  cases,  it  was  almost, 
tragically,  obligatory,"  he  said. 

That  began  to  change  in  2002,  when  "it 
became  known  that  some  bishops  had 
been  reassigning  priests  who  had  offended 
without  adequately  searching  for  supervi- 
sion," he  said.  In  June  2002  the  bishops 
issued  their  Chatter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People,  which  said  any 
priest  who  had  ever  abused  minors  would 
be  permanently  removed  from  the  priestly 
ministry. 


Name  Cleared,  Albany  Priest  Returns  to  Ministry 


The  Rev.  Donald  Ophals  returned  to  his 
parish,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church  in 
Troy,  N.Y.,  on  March  7  for  weekend 
Masses  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  year, 
after  being  exonerated  of  sexual  abuse 
charges.  Referring  to  the  parishioners  of 
St.  Francis,  Father  Ophals  said:  "These 
people  are  my  life.  I  love  these  people.  I 
want  to  get  back  to  serving  them." 
During  the  10-month  suspension,  Father 
Ophals,  a  priest  for  nearly  43  years,  felt 
"panicked,  devastated,  upset,  frightened," 
he  said.  "The  parishioners  were  totally 
supportive,"  he  said.  "The  parish  staff 
was  wonderful.  No  one  at  all  in  any  way 
thought  the  charge  was  true." 


In  January,  Schenectady  County  District  Attorney  Robert  Carney  determined,  after 
an  investigation,  that  there  was  no  basis  for  a  criminal  charge  against  Father  Ophals. 
Shortly  after,  acting 
Supreme  Court 
Judge  Barry  Kramer 
dismissed  the  civil 
suit.  Finally,  the 
Albany  diocesan 
review  board  com- 
pleted its  own  inves- 
tigation into  the 
underlying  charge  of 
sexual  abuse  and 
found  no  evidence  to 
support  the  allega- 
tion against  him. 


News  Briefs 

•  Christian  church  membership  and  giv- 
ing rose  in  2002,  but  the  proportion  of 
giving  for  benevolences  fell  to  a  new  low, 
says  the  new  Yearbook  of  American  and 
Canadian  Churches. 

•  The  ombudsman  charged  with  oversee- 
ing the  police  force  in  Northern  Ireland 
told  a  U.S.  commission  on  March  16  that 
complaints  about  police  abuse  have 
decreased. 

•  Bishop  Wei  Jingyi  of  Qiqihar,  an 
underground  bishop  in  northeastern 
China,  was  released  on  March  14  after  10 
days  in  detention.  His  detention  had 
prompted  the  Holy  See  to  demand  an 
explanation. 

•  Catholics  in  Britain  have  expressed  con- 
cerns about  plans  to  broadcast 
"Popetown,"  a  television  cartoon  pro- 
gram that  portrays  a  corrupt  Catholic 
Church.  "Popetown"  is  scheduled  to  be 
aired  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  in 
May  and  is  said  to  feature  the  pope  as  a 


childish  pensioner  whose  every  fickle 
whim  must  be  indulged. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  called  the  Madrid 
bombings  a  "horrendous  crime"  that  had 
shaken  the  world  by  its  barbarism. 

•  Nigerian  bishops  said  the  nation's 
political  leaders  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
people's  expectations.  In  their  plenary 
assembly  in  Abuja  on  March  1-6,  the 
bishops  called  for  a  restructuring  of  the 
economy  to  meet  people's  needs. 

Modern  conventional  weapons  like  clus- 
ter bombs  cause  "trau- 
matizing and  devastat- 
ing effects  on  civilian 
populations"  long  after 
wars  are  over,  a  Vatican 
representative  told  a 
group  of  international 
experts.  Archbishop 
Silvano  Tomasi  called 
on  the  international 
community  to  adopt  a  preventive 
approach  to  limit  the  damage  done  by 


Silvano  Tomasi 


such  weapons  and  reduce  "useless  suffer- 
ing" in  many  countries. 

•  Archbishop  Nikolaos  Foscolos  of 
Athens,  president  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
bishops'  conference,  said  Orthodox  lead- 
ers are  excluding  religious  minorities 
from  planning  for  this  summer's 
Olympic  Games  in  Athens. 

•  If  Mel  Gibson's  film  "The  Passion  of 
the  Christ"  is  anti-Semitic,  "then  the 
Gospels  also  would  be,"  said  Joaquin 
Navarro-Valls,  the  pope's  spokesman  in 
a  March  1 1  interview  with  the  Italian 
newspaper  II  Messaggero. 

•  A  Polish  Jesuit  priest,  who  in  the  late 
1980's  helped  negotiate  the  relocation  of 
a  Carmelite  convent  that  had  been 
established  on  the  site  of  a  former  Nazi 
concentration  camp,  died  at  age  65. 
Father  Stanislaw  Musial  was  an  outspo- 
ken opponent  of  anti-Semitism  and  a 
pioneer  in  Polish-Jewish  reconciliation. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Fe  in  the  OO's 


Return  of  the 
Know-Nothings 


£  Immigrants,  they  said,  did  not 
appreciate  democracy  and  hard  work.' 


GI\TN  THE  CULTURE  of 
grievance  that  seems  to 
dominate  so  much  histori- 
cal writing  these  days,  it  is 
surprising  how  infrequently 
the  catalogers  of  complaint  see  fit  to 
mention  the  Know-Nothing  movement 
in  the  United  States  in  the  19th  century. 
Even  when  the  Know-Nothings  merit  a 
citation  in  textbooks,  they  generally  are 
dismissed  in  a  vague  phrase  suggesting 
that  they  were  against  immigrants.  That 
is  both  true  and  misleading:  The  Know 
Nothings  were  against  immigrants  all 
right — Catholic  immigrants.  And  they 
were  not  overly  fond  of  Catholics  born 
on  American  soil  either. 

The  Know-Nothing  movement 
achieved  extraordinary,  albeit  temporary, 
pow  er  in  American  politics.  More  than  a 
million  voters  enrolled  in  the  move- 
ment's .  political  organization,  the 
American  Parry,  in  die  1850's,  and  the 
party  elected  about  100  members  to 
Congress.  As  millions  of  starving  Irish 
immigrants — poor,  uneducated,  Catholic 
and  sometimes  not  fluent  in  English — 
poured  into  the  nation's  cities,  dema- 
gogues predicted  the  fall  of  American 
democracy.  Catholics,  they  said,  had  dif- 
ferent values.  They  didn't  appreciate 
democracy,  liberty  and  hard  work. 

The  intellectual  founder  (and 
financier)  of  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment was  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  inventor 
of  the  telegraph,  an  eminently 
respectable  and  respected  American  and 
a  rabid  anti-Catholic.  In  a  screed  entitled 
Conspiracy  Against  the  Liberties  of  the 
United  States,  Morse  accused  the  Vatican 
of  seeking  to  subvert  the  values  and  ide- 
als of  Anglo-Protestant  America.  "Surely 

terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


American  Protestants,  freemen,  have  dis- 
cernment enough  to  discover  beneath 
them  the  cloven  foot  of  this  subtle  for- 
eign heresy,"  he  wrote  of  Catholicism. 
"They  will  see  that  Popery  is  now,  what 
it  has  ever  been,  a  system  of  the  darkest 
political  intrigue  and  despotism,  cloaking 
itself  to  avoid  attack  under  the  sacred 
name  of  religion.  They  will  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  truth,  that  Popery  is  a 
political  as  well  as  a  religious  system;  that 
in  this  respect  it  differs  totally  from  all 
other  sects,  from  all  other  forms  of  reli- 
gion in  the  country." 

Interesting  words  indeed  from  a  man 
whom  historian  Tyler  Anbinder  has 
described  glowingly  as  "one  of  the  coun- 
try's few  'Renaissance  men.'"  One  might 
make  the  argument  that  the  country  is 
fortunate  indeed  that  there  were  not 
many  people  like  Samuel  Morse  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century. 

For  many  Catholics  today,  the 
K^ow-Nothing  movement  is  part  of  a 
distant  and  forgotten  past,  dead  and 
buried  with  no  chance  of  eternal  life. 

If  only.... 

In  the  current  issue  of  Foreign  Policy 
magazine,  Samuel  Huntington,  a  profes- 
sor at  Harvard  University,  warns  that  the 
country  faces  yet  another  subversive 
threat  from  predominantly  Catholic 
immigrants — Hispanics  in  general,  and 
xMexicans  in  particular.  These  newcom- 
ers seem  determined  to  destroy  the 
"Anglo-Protestant  values  that  built  the 
American  dream,"  Huntington  writes. 
Whether  they  arrive  legally  or  not  does 
not  really  matter.  What  does  matter  is 
that  they  simply  do  not  value  hard  work, 
education  and  so  many  of  the  other 
virtues  that  apparendy  are  the  exclusive 
province  of  Anglo-Saxon  Protestants. 

There  is  very  little  in  this  treatise  that 
was  not  said  about  Catholic  immigrants 


in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  The 
Irish  were  accused  of  sloth;  Huntington 
suggests  that  Hispanics  are  held  back  by 
a  "lack  of  initiative."  Italians  were  con- 
demned for  distrusting  outsiders; 
Huntington  seems  to  believe  Hispanics 
trust  nobody  "outside  the  family." 

The  problem,  as  Huntington  sees  it, 
is  that  unlike  the  immigrants  of  a  century 
ago,  today's  Hispanics — particularly 
Mexicans — reject  American  values. 
"Profound  cultural  differences  clearly 
separate  Mexicans  and  Americans,  and 
the  high  level  of  immigration  from 
Mexico  sustains  and  reinforces  the  preva- 
lence of  Mexican  values  among  Mexican 
Americans,"  he  writes.  And  what,  one 
wonders,  are  these  Mexican  values  that 
are  so  subversive  to  Anglo-Protestant 
values?  It  could  not  be  an  aversion  to 
hard  work,  for  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  typical  Mexican  immigrant  puts  more 
sweat  equity  into  his  or  her  work  than 
most  tenured  Harvard  professors.  And  it 
certainly  could  not  be  that  Mexicans  have 
no  appreciation  for  self-improvement 
and  sacrifice.  Why  would  they  be  here, 
where  they  are  often  lonely  and  despised, 
if  they  did  not  believe  their  children  or 
their  children's  children  will  be  better 
off? 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  Mexicans  and 
Americans  are  separated  by  "cultural  dif- 
ferences." Is  that  bad?  Huntington  thinks 
so.  So  did  Samuel  Morse,  who  said  pret- 
ty much  the  same  thing  about  an  earlier 
generation  of  non-Anglo,  non-Protestant 
immigrants.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Morse  was  right.  Many  Catholic  immi- 
grants did  have  different  values,  and 
America  is  better  off  as  a  result.  Once 
Catholics  achieved  political  power  in 
America,  they  challenged  Anglo- 
Protestant  ideas  about  self-reliance  and 
laissez-faire  economics.  Catholic  politi- 
cians, through  the  old  urban  political 
machine,  made  it  clear  that  the  nation's 
teeming  cities  were  not  Walden  Pond, 
and  that  the  poor  were  entided  to  more 
than  a  lecture  about  rugged  individual- 
ism. 

Is  it  possible  to  debate  immigration 
policy  without  condemning  the  values  of 
those  who  wish  to  come  here? 
Apparently  not.  Terry  Golway 
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Catholic  social  teaching  and  the  tax  debate 


Paying  the  Piper 

-  BY  CHRISTOPHER  R.  COCOZZA  - 

N  this  world  nothing  is  certain  but  death  and  taxes,"  Benjamin 
Franklin  observed  in  1789.  On  no  day  does  this  seem  more  true  for  most 
Americans  than  on  April  15,  the  day  they  take  part  in  the  annual  ritual  of  fil- 
ing a  tax  return.  Knowing  that  April  is  a  time  when  taxes  are  much  on  the  2 
minds  of  voters,  presidential  candidates  have  traditionally  used  the  April  15  1 
deadline  as  an  occasion  to  highlight  their  positions  on  tax  policy.  This  year  should  be  no  1 
different,  and  the  differences  between  the  major  party  candidates  could  not  be  clearer.  ° 
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Although  Catholic  teaching  has  much  to  say  about 
death,  it  has  traditionally  had  little  to  say  about  taxes  explic- 
itly. The  topic  is  not  prominent  among  the  voluminous 
teachings  of  die  Catholic  Church.  But  on  Jan.  1,  2000,  in  his 
message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
invited  policy  makers  and  financial  professionals  "to  recog- 
nize the  urgency  of  the  need  to  ensure  that  economic  prac- 
tices and  related  political  policies  have  as  their  aim  the  good 
of  every  person  and  of  the  whole  person." 

Certainly  taxation  is  one  such  practice  and  policy. 
Catholic  social  teaching,  as  expressed  in  several  recent 
papal  encyclicals,  is  meant  to  focus  "especially  on  man  as  he 
is  involved  in  a  complex  network  of  relationships  within 
modern  societies,"  not  the  least  of  which  involves  our  com- 
plex economic  relationships  {Centesimus  Annus,  1991,  No. 
54).  Amid  this  financial  complexity,  focus  upon  the  person 
of  the  taxpayer  is  paramount,  as  it  is  "the  cardinal  point"  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  "that  individual  men  are  necessar- 
ily the  foundation,  cause,  and  end  of  all  social  institutions." 
{Mater  et  Magistra,  1961,  No.  219).  Within  this  context, 
two  human  aspirations  affect  and  are  affected  by  any  tax 
system:  the  aspiration  to  equality  and 
the  aspiration  to  participation.  "The 
goods  of  this  world  are  originally 
meant  for  all,"  explains  Sollicitudo  Rei 
Socialis  (1987).  All  taxes,  no  matter 
their  type,  should  facilitate  equality 
inasmuch  as  they  apply,  at  least  pro- 
portionally, to  all  citizens  as  taxpay- 
ers. Taxes  should  also  affect  partici- 
pation of  all  citizens  in  the  common 
good  of  society. 

Two  principles  of  Catholic  social 
teaching  apply  more  specifically  to 
taxation,  namely  the  common  good 
and  the  preferential  option  for  the 
poor.  A  tax  system  represents  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of 
promoting  the  common  good,  understood  as  "the  sum  total 
of  social  conditions  which  allow  people,  either  as  groups  or 
as  individuals,  to  reach  their  fulfillment  more  fully  and  more 
easily"  {Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  No.  1906).  The 
practice  of  imposing  and  paying  taxes  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  living  in  a  democratic  society.  The  U.S.  tax  system 
promotes  the  common  good  insofar  as  the  revenue  raised 
through  taxation  allows  citizens  to  experience  the  demo- 
cratic freedoms  that  we  view  as  essential.  The  pursuit  of  an 
education  would  be  one  example.  But  public  perceptions 
can  detract  from  the  promotion  of  the  common  good  when 
many  view  taxes  as  an  unfair  burden  placed  disproportion- 
ately upon  them  (e.g.,  "tax  shelters  for  the  rich  as  the  mid- 
dle class  gets  squeezed"). 


The  second  principle  of  Catholic  social  teaching  that  may 
be  applied  specifically  to  taxation  runs  parallel  to  the  first:  the 
preferential  option  for  the  poor.  An  extension  of  the  love  that 
is  fundamental  to  the  Christian  life,  this  principle  "affects  the 
life  of  each  Christian  inasmuch  as  he  or  she  seeks  to  imitate 
the  life  of  Christ,  but  it  applies  equally  to  our  social  responsi- 
bilities and  hence  to  our  manner  of  living,  and  to  the  logical 
decisions  to  be  made  concerning  our  ownership  and  the  use 
of  goods"  {Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis,  No.  42).  Therefore,  any  tax 
that  places  an  excessive  burden  on  the  poor  must  be  suspect, 
at  least  initially,  for  such  a  tax  is  contrary  to  the  loving  pref- 
erence for  the  poor  and  vulnerable  that  should  be  our  funda- 
mental concern.  Catholics  need  to  ask  themselves  whether 
the  current  federal  personal  income  tax  promotes  the  com- 
mon good  and  protects  the  interests  of  the  poor. 

Current  Policy  and  Politics 

At  the  center  of  the  national  debate  on  taxation  in  this  elec- 
tion year  are  the  massive  federal  tax  cuts  enacted  by  the 
Bush  administration.  On  May  28,  2003,  President  Bush 
signed  the  Jobs  and  Growth  Tax  Relief  Reconciliation  Act, 

which  over  10  years  will  create  a 
$350  billion  income  tax  cut.  This 
was  the  second  time  the  president 
has  cut  taxes  during  his  tenure.  The 
tax  cuts  have  been  criticized  by  the 
Democratic  presidential  hopefuls, 
who  have  characterized  the  Bush 
tax  policy  as  tax  breaks  for  the  rich, 
because  the  primary  beneficiaries  of 
both  tax  cuts  were  upper-income 
taxpayers  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers with  children. 

The  cuts  have  also  called  into 
question  the  appropriateness  of  the 
progressive  federal  personal  income 
tax.  The  idea  of  a  progressive 
income  tax  is  simple:  those  with 
greater  levels  of  personal  income  have  a  greater  ability  to 
pay  taxes  and  therefore  should  do  so.  In  a  progressive 
income  tax  system,  for  example,  a  poor  person  would  pay 
little  if  any  tax,  a  middle-income  person  might  pay  1 5  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  income  in  taxes,  and  an  upper-income  per- 
son might  pay  25  percent.  In  contrast,  in  a  proportional 
income  tax  system,  taxpayers  at  all  income  levels  would  bear 
the  same  income  percentage  burden.  The  proportional 
income  tax,  sometimes  called  a  "flat  tax,"  is  an  idea  that  was 
much  debated  during  the  previous  two  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

Currently,  the  federal  personal  income  tax  is  the  most 
progressive  of  all  major  taxes,  but  President  Bush's  policies 
continue  a  shift  in  federal  tax  policy  to  a  less  progressive 
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have  higher  incomes,  they  should  be  subject  to  a  greater 
tax  burden.  In  addition,  the  Democrats  contend  that  the 
deficits  created  today  will  unfairly  place  the  burden  of 
repayment  on  future  generations. 

Applying  Catholic  Social  Teaching 

Although  there  has  been  in-depth  analysis  and  debate  about 
the  progressive  personal  income  tax  from  economic  and 
political  perspectives,  very  few  commentators  have  attempt- 
ed to  discuss  this  issue  from  the  perspective  of  Catholic 
social  teaching,  which  is  based  on  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person. 

How  can  tax  policy  promote  the  Catholic  social  values 
of  seeking  the  common  good  and  protecting  the  poor?  It 
can  promote  the  common  good  by  making  sure  that  any  tax 
is  both  horizontally  and  vertically  equitable.  Horizontal 
equity  means  that  the  tax  liability  should  be  the  same  for 
two  families  with  the  same  income  level.  Families  in  similar 
situations  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  fashion.  Vertical 
equity  means  that  the  burden  placed  upon  taxpayers  at  dif- 
ferent income  levels  should  be  different,  because  as  income 
levels  rise,  ability  to  pay  rises.  Therefore  tax  rates  should 
also  rise. 


Pax  policy  can  protect  the  poor  by  including  large 
nptions  to  ensure  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  does  not 
inequitably  upon  them,  thus  protecting  them  from  addi- 
al  financial  burdens.  In  addition,  sound  tax  policy  would 
srate  the  revenues  necessary  to  provide  for  the  poor  the 
;ssities  of  life,  including  education  and  health  care.  This 
^ests  that  in  order  to  protect  the  poor,  a  tax  system 
lid  be  progressive  and  not  unduly  burdensome  on  poor 
pie.  The  current  trend  in  tax  policy,  eliminating  the 
jressiveness  of  the  personal  federal  income  tax,  moves  in 
opposite  direction  from  Catholic  social  thought. 

cific  Changes 

•rovements  in  the  current  federal  personal  income  tax 
em  could  bring  it  more  into  line  with  Catholic  social 
ught.  First,  the  personal  income  tax  should  be 
irmed  into  a  simple  system  in  which  all  forms  of 
>me  are  included  in  the  tax  base,  with  very  few  excep- 
s.  This  would  mean  that  all  income  from  wages, 
rest,  dividends  and  capital  gains  should  be  treated 
ally  and  taxed  at  each  taxpayer's  given  rate.  In  order  to 
e  loopholes  that  benefit  the  more  affluent,  deductions 
uld  be  limited  to  a  single  large  standard  deduction.  No 
)ayer,  for  instance,  would  pay  taxes  on  the  first 
,000  of  income.  This  would  also  eliminate  taxes  for 
;t  current  low-income  taxpayers. 
The  distinction  in  standard  deductions  for  taxpayers 
)  are  single,  married  or  heads  of  households  should  be 
t.  The  only  credits  should  be  a  per-child  credit  and  an 
earned  income  credit.  The  child  credit  would  be  similar 
to  today's  credit,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  credit 
should  be  raised.  The  earned  income  credit,  which  gives 
very  low  wage  earners  an  incentive  to  work,  should 
remain  relatively  the  same. 

These  changes  would  create  an  income  tax  that  is  both 
horizontally  and  vertically  equitable.  It  would  be  horizon- 
tally fair,  since  all  taxpayers  with  similar  family  situations 
would  pay  the  same  amount  of  taxes.  Vertical  equity 
would  be  accomplished,  because  as  income  rose,  so  would 
the  tax  burden.  Put  simply,  the  more  one  makes,  the  more 
one  pays.  The  poor  would  be  protected,  because  low- 
income  taxpayers,  through  the  creation  of  a  much  larger 
standard  deduction  and  an  earned  income  credit,  would 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  federal  income  tax. 

"Elections  are  a  time  for  debate  and  decisions  about 
the  leaders,  policies,  and  values  that  will  guide  our 
nation,"  wrote  the  U.S.  bishops  in  their  statement  last 
fall,  Faithful  Citizenship.  As  Catholics  consider  how  to 
apply  the  bishops'  instruction  to  bring  their  faith  into  the 
voting  booth,  they  should  carefully  consider  the  candi- 
dates' positions  on  a  range  of  issues,  including  the  very 
consequential  issue  of  taxation.  0 
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ough  Catholic  teaching  has  much  to  say  at 
death,  it  has  traditionally  had  little  to  say  about  taxes  exj: 
itly.  The  topic  is  not  prominent  among  the  volumin 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  on  Jan.  1,  2000,  in 
message  for  the  World  Day  of  Peace,  Pope  John  Pat 
invited  policy  makers  and  financial  professionals  "to  rec 
nize  the  urgency  of  the  need  to  ensure  that  economic  p 
rices  and  related  political  policies  have  as  their  aim  the  g 
of  every  person  and  of  the  whole  person." 

Certainly  taxation  is  one  such  practice  and  po 
Catholic  social  teaching,  as  expressed  in  several  rec 
papal  encyclicals,  is  meant  to  focus  "especially  on  man  a 
is  involved  in  a  complex  network  of  relationships  wii 
modern  societies,"  not  the  least  of  which  involves  our  C( 
plex  economic  relationships  (Centesimus  Annus,  1991, 
54).  Amid  this  financial  complexity,  focus  upon  the  per 
of  the  taxpayer  is  paramount,  as  it  is  "the  cardinal  point 
Catholic  social  teaching  "that  individual  men  are  neces 
ily  the  foundation,  cause,  and  end  of  all  social  institutio 
(Mater  et  Magistra,  1961,  No.  219).  Within  this  cont 
two  human  aspirations  affect  and  are  affected  by  any 
system:  the  aspiration  to  equality  and 
the  aspiration  to  participation.  "The 
goods  of  this  world  are  originally 
meant  for  all,"  explains  Sollicitudo  Rei 
Socialis  (1987).  All  taxes,  no  matter 
their  type,  should  facilitate  equality 
inasmuch  as  they  apply,  at  least  pro- 
portionally, to  all  citizens  as  taxpay- 
ers. Taxes  should  also  affect  partici- 
pation of  all  citizens  in  the  common 
good  of  society. 

Two  principles  of  Catholic  social 
teaching  apply  more  specifically  to 
taxation,  namely  the  common  good 
and  the  preferential  option  for  the 
poor.  A  tax  system  represents  a  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of 
promoting  the  common  good,  understood  as  "the  sum  total 
of  social  conditions  which  allow  people,  either  as  groups  or 
as  individuals,  to  reach  their  fulfillment  more  fully  and  more 
easily"  (Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church,  No.  1906).  The 
practice  of  imposing  and  paying  taxes  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  living  in  a  democratic  society.  The  U.S.  tax  system 
promotes  the  common  good  insofar  as  the  revenue  raised 
through  taxation  allows  citizens  to  experience  the  demo- 
cratic freedoms  that  we  view  as  essential.  The  pursuit  of  an 
education  would  be  one  example.  But  public  perceptions 
can  detract  from  the  promotion  of  the  common  good  when 
many  view  taxes  as  an  unfair  burden  placed  disproportion- 
ately upon  them  (e.g.,  "tax  shelters  for  the  rich  as  the  mid- 
dle class  gets  squeezed"). 
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utxause  uie  primary  uenencianes  or 
both  tax  cuts  were  upper-income 
taxpayers  and  middle-income  tax- 
payers with  children. 

The  cuts  have  also  called  into 
question  the  appropriateness  of  the 
progressive  federal  personal  income 
tax.  The  idea  of  a  progressive 
income  tax  is  simple:  those  with 
greater  levels  of  personal  income  have  a  greater  ability  to 
pay  taxes  and  therefore  should  do  so.  In  a  progressive 
income  tax  system,  for  example,  a  poor  person  would  pay 
little  if  any  tax,  a  middle-income  person  might  pay  15  per- 
cent of  his  or  her  income  in  taxes,  and  an  upper-income  per- 
son might  pay  25  percent.  In  contrast,  in  a  proportional 
income  tax  system,  taxpayers  at  all  income  levels  would  bear 
the  same  income  percentage  burden.  The  proportional 
income  tax,  sometimes  called  a  "flat  tax,"  is  an  idea  that  was 
much  debated  during  the  previous  two  presidential  cam- 
paigns. 

Currently,  the  federal  personal  income  tax  is  the  most 
progressive  of  all  major  taxes,  but  President  Bush's  policies 
continue  a  shift  in  federal  tax  policy  to  a  less  progressive 
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tax  system.  This  shift  began  during  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, when  the  top  rates  were  cut  from  70  percent  to  28 
percent.  The  shift  was  temporarily  reversed  by  both  the 
elder  Bush  (top  rates  were  raised  to  31  percent)  and 
Clinton  administrations  (top  rate  of  39.6  percent)  but  has 
accelerated  again  during  the  current  Bush  administration 
(top  rate  of  35  percent). 

In  political  circles,  most  Republicans  support  a  phase- 
out  of  the  progressive  federal  personal  income  tax  in  favor 
of  a  proportional  income  tax.  Most  Democrats  favor  mak- 
ing the  personal  income  tax  more  progressive.  This  debate 
centers  on  economic  and  political  concerns.  From  an  eco- 
nomic perspective,  most  Republicans  support  the  theory 
that  tax  cuts  spur  investment  and  economic  growth  and 
that  ultimately  tax  receipts  will  grow,  because  even  though 
the  tax  rates  are  lower,  incomes  are  much  higher. 
Economists  call  this  theory  supply-side  economics. 
Democrats  counter  that  supply-side  economics  creates 
budget  deficits,  which,  in  turn,  prompt  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  raise  interest  rates,  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  the 
stagnation  of  long-term  growth. 

Democrats  assert  that  progressive  taxes  reduce  or 
eliminate  budget  deficits,  causing  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
lower  interest  rates,  and  this  generates  economic  growth. 
In  the  current  political  landscape,  most  Republicans 
denounce  progressive  income  taxes  as  "Robin  Hood" 
taxes:  they  simply  take  from  the  rich  through  higher  rates 
and  give  to  the  poor  through  excessive  social  programs. 
Democrats  typically  counter  by  stating  that  since  the  rich 
have  higher  incomes,  they  should  be  subject  to  a  greater 
tax  burden.  In  addition,  the  Democrats  contend  that  the 
deficits  created  today  will  unfairly  place  the  burden  of 
repayment  on  future  generations. 

Applying  Catholic  Social  Teaching 

Although  there  has  been  in-depth  analysis  and  debate  about 
the  progressive  personal  income  tax  from  economic  and 
political  perspectives,  very  few  commentators  have  attempt- 
ed to  discuss  this  issue  from  the  perspective  of  Catholic 
social  teaching,  which  is  based  on  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person. 

How  can  tax  policy  promote  the  Catholic  social  values 
of  seeking  the  common  good  and  protecting  the  poor?  It 
can  promote  the  common  good  by  making  sure  that  any  tax 
is  both  horizontally  and  vertically  equitable.  Horizontal 
equity  means  that  the  tax  liability  should  be  the  same  for 
two  families  with  the  same  income  level.  Families  in  similar 
situations  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  fashion.  Vertical 
equity  means  that  the  burden  placed  upon  taxpayers  at  dif- 
ferent income  levels  should  be  different,  because  as  income 
levels  rise,  ability  to  pay  rises.  Therefore  tax  rates  should 
also  rise. 


Tax  policy  can  protect  the  poor  by  including  large 
exemptions  to  ensure  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  does  not 
fall  inequitably  upon  them,  thus  protecting  them  from  addi- 
tional financial  burdens.  In  addition,  sound  tax  policy  would 
generate  the  revenues  necessary  to  provide  for  the  poor  the 
necessities  of  life,  including  education  and  health  care.  This 
suggests  that  in  order  to  protect  the  poor,  a  tax  system 
should  be  progressive  and  not  unduly  burdensome  on  poor 
people.  The  current  trend  in  tax  policy,  eliminating  the 
progressiveness  of  the  personal  federal  income  tax,  moves  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  Catholic  social  thought. 

Specific  Changes 

Improvements  in  the  current  federal  personal  income  tax 
system  could  bring  it  more  into  line  with  Catholic  social 
thought.  First,  the  personal  income  tax  should  be 
reformed  into  a  simple  system  in  which  all  forms  of 
income  are  included  in  the  tax  base,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. This  would  mean  that  all  income  from  wages, 
interest,  dividends  and  capital  gains  should  be  treated 
equally  and  taxed  at  each  taxpayer's  given  rate.  In  order  to 
close  loopholes  that  benefit  the  more  affluent,  deductions 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  large  standard  deduction.  No 
taxpayer,  for  instance,  would  pay  taxes  on  the  first 
$2 0,000  of  income.  This  would  also  eliminate  taxes  for 
most  current  low-income  taxpayers. 

The  distinction  in  standard  deductions  for  taxpayers 
who  are  single,  married  or  heads  of  households  should  be 
kept.  The  only  credits  should  be  a  per-child  credit  and  an 
earned  income  credit.  The  child  credit  would  be  similar 
to  today's  credit,  except  that  the  amount  of  the  credit 
should  be  raised.  The  earned  income  credit,  which  gives 
very  low  wage  earners  an  incentive  to  work,  should 
remain  relatively  the  same. 

These  changes  would  create  an  income  tax  that  is  both 
horizontally  and  vertically  equitable.  It  would  be  horizon- 
tally fair,  since  all  taxpayers  with  similar  family  situations 
would  pay  the  same  amount  of  taxes.  Vertical  equity 
would  be  accomplished,  because  as  income  rose,  so  would 
the  tax  burden.  Put  simply,  the  more  one  makes,  the  more 
one  pays.  The  poor  would  be  protected,  because  low- 
income  taxpayers,  through  the  creation  of  a  much  larger 
standard  deduction  and  an  earned  income  credit,  would 
no  longer  be  subject  to  the  federal  income  tax. 

"Elections  are  a  time  for  debate  and  decisions  about 
the  leaders,  policies,  and  values  that  will  guide  our 
nation,"  wrote  the  U.S.  bishops  in  their  statement  last 
fall,  Faithful  Citizenship.  As  Catholics  consider  how  to 
apply  the  bishops'  instruction  to  bring  their  faith  into  the 
voting  booth,  they  should  carefully  consider  the  candi- 
dates' positions  on  a  range  of  issues,  including  the  very 
consequential  issue  of  taxation.  0 
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/hat  Vocation  Shortage: 

The  challenge  is  to  discern  the  vocation  you  unquestionably  have. 


BY  RUSSELL  SHAW 


Despite  all  the  talk  about  a  vocation  short- 
age, there  is  in  fact  no  such  thing  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  real  shortage  is  that  of  vocational 
discernment,  and  that  is  a  veiy  different  problem. 
The  shortfall  in  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood, the  consecrated  life  and  other  forms  of  Christian  wit- 
ness and  service  would  quickly  disappear  if  many  more 
Catholics,  and  ideally  all,  made  it  a  practice  to  discern, 
accept  and  live  out  their  unique,  irreplaceable  callings  from 
God — their  personal  vocations. 

The  idea  of  personal  vocation  and  the  practice  of  dis- 
cernment are  also  the  key  to  removing  clericalism  from 
Catholic  life  once  and  for  all  and  replacing  it  with  a  healthy 
understanding  of  clergy-lay  relationships.  Personal  vocation 
and  vocational  discernment  also  are  crucial  to  helping  the 
laity,  along  with  everyone  else,  understand  and  embrace 
their  proper  roles  in  carrying  out  the  church's  mission. 

These  are  large  claims,  of  course.  In  weighing  them,  it 
is  useful  to  begin  with  the  three  distinct  but  related  senses 
that  the  word  "vocation"  has  in  religious  talk. 

the  first  of  these  is  the  common  Christian  vocation 
received  in  baptism  and  strengthened  by  confirmation.  In 
very  general  terms,  the  common  vocation  consists  in  what 
follows  from  the  commitment  of  faith:  loving  and  serving 
God  above  all  else  and  loving  and  serving  one's  neighbor  as 
oneself,  and  so  collaborating  in  the  redemptive  work  of 
Christ  that  is  the  mission  of  the  church.  In  1964  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  offered  a  succinct  but  clear  statement  of  the 
idea  when  it  said  the  baptized  are  "appointed  by  their  bap- 
tismal character  to  Christian  religious  worship"  and  have  an 
obligation  to  "profess  before  people  the  faith  they  have 
received"  ("Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church,"  No. 
11). 

The  second  meaning  of  the  word  refers  to  what  tradi- 
tionally is  called  "state  in  life."  The  clerical  state,  the  conse- 

RUSSELL  SHAW  is  co-author,  with  Germain  Grisez,  of  Personal 
Vocation:  God  Calls  Everyone  by  Name  (Our  Sunday  Visitor 
Publishing,  2003)  and  author,  co-author  or  editor  of  15  other 
books. 
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crated  life,  Christian  marriage,  the  life  of  the  single  lay  per- 
son in  the  world — these  are  states  in  life.  They  are  specifi- 
cations of  the  common  Christian  vocation,  chosen  by  over- 
arching commitments  that  set  us  on  long-term  paths  that 
shape  our  lives  by  the  countless  specific  choices  and  actions 
needed  to  see  them  through  to  the  end.  Christian  states  in 
life  are  meant  to  complement  and  reinforce  one  another, 
not  to  compete. 

The  third  sense  in  which  "vocation"  is  used  is  that  of 
personal  vocation.  It  is  the  unique  combination  of  commit- 
ments, relationships,  obligations,  opportunities,  strengths 
and  weaknesses  through  which  the  common  Christian  voca- 
tion and  a  state  in  life  are  concretely  expressed  in  the  case  of 
someone  trying  to  discern,  accept  and 
live  out  God's  will;  it  is  the  particular  role 
intended  by  God  for  each  of  us  in  his 
redemptive  plan.  "We  are  his  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good 
works,  which  God  prepared  beforehand, 
that  we  should  walk  in  them"  (Eph  2:10). 
Or,  as  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in  a  mes- 
sage for  World  Vocations  Day  in  2001, 
"Every  life  is  a  vocation." 

When  Catholics  speak  of  vocation, 
they  usually  mean  state  in  life.  In  fact, 
they  usually  mean  priesthood  or  reli- 
gious life.  A  "vocations  director"  is  some- 
one in  a  diocese  or  religious  institute 
responsible  for  recruiting  and  screening 
those  who  think  they  may  be  called  to  be 
priests  or  religious;  a  "vocations  pro- 
gram" is  a  program  with  this  purpose. 
From  one  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  speaking  of  vocation  in  this 
way.  Priesthood  and  religious  life  really 
are  states  of  life  and,  for  some  people, 
central  parts  of  their  callings  from  God. 
From  another  point  of  view,  however, 
exclusive  emphasis  on  vocation  as  state  of 
life — and,  practically  speaking,  as  a  call 
to  be  a  priest  or  religious — can  do  much 
harm. 

The  most  obvious  harm  is  in  commu- 
nicating to  those  not  called  to  be  priests  or 
religious  the  message,  "You  don't  have  a 
vocation."  That  may  be  disappointing  for 
some  and  welcome  news  for  others;  but  in 
either  case  it  is  a  disincentive  to  continu- 
ing discernment,  acceptance  and  living 
out  of  God's  will  for  oneself.  Here  is  one 
of  the  root  causes  of  the  clericalist  mental- 
ity still  so  widespread  among  Catholics. 


The  idea  of  personal  vocation  is  the  antidote.  Everybody 
has  one — God  calls  every  member  of  the  church  by  name. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  challenge  is  not  to  find  out  whether 
you  have  a  vocation  but  to  identify  the  vocation  you  unques- 
tionably have. 

the  idea  of  personal  vocation  is  unfamiliar  to  most 
Catholics  today,  but  it  is  hardly  new.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  charisms  and  of  the  church  as  the  body 
of  Christ.  Other  classic  sources  of  Christian  wisdom  have 
developed  the  insight  further.  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  for 
instance,  spoke  of  personal  vocation  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Love  of  God,  though  he  did  not  use  the  term.  It  is  not  God's 
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will  that  everyone  live  the  evangelical  counsels,  he  points 
out,  "but  only  such  counsels  as  are  suitable  according  to 
differences  in  persons,  times,  occasions,  and  abilities." 
Writers  like  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Jean  Pierre  de 
Caussade,  S.J.,  suggest  the  same. 

Cardinal  John  Henry  Newman  offered  a  particularly 
insightful  exposition  of  personal  vocation  in  one  of  the 
sermons  he  gave  while  still  an  Anglican,  "Divine  Calls." 
Newman  emphasized  the  here-and-now,  ongoing  charac- 
ter of  this  uniquely  personal  call:  "For  in  truth  we  are  not 
called  once  only,  but  many  times;  all  through  our  life 
Christ  is  calling  us.  He  called  us  first  in  baptism;  but 
afterwards  also....  He  works  through  our  natural  faculties 
and  circumstances  of  life.  Still  what  happens  to  us  in 
providence  is  in  all  essential  respects  what  His  voice  was 
to  those  whom  He  addressed  when  on  earth." 

Given  the  existence  of  this  powerful  and  persuasive 
testimony,  why  have  Catholics 
been  slow  to  grasp  the  idea  of 
personal  vocation?  One  proba- 
ble reason  is  that  Martin  Luther 
was  an  enthusiastic  exponent  of 
this  truth.  "Everyone  must  tend 
his  own  vocation  and  work,"  he 
wrote.  But  Luther  also  rejected 
the  idea  of  mediation  in  the 
spiritual  realm  and,  with  it, 
priesthood  and  religious  life. 
The  reaction  this  provoked 
among  Catholics  helped  make 
the  idea  of  personal  vocation  suspect  in  Catholic  circles 
for  centuries. 

In  modern  times,  nevertheless,  the  concept  can  be 
found  in  the  documents  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
and  in  many  postconciliar  documents  of  the  magisterium. 
No  one  has  analyzed  the  idea  more  carefully  or  promot- 
ed it  more  vigorously  than  Pope  John  Paul  II,  who  wrote 
about  personal  vocation  long  before  becoming  pope  (in 
Love  and  Responsibility,  which  appeared  in  Poland  in  1960) 
and  has  returned  to  it  time  and  again  during  his  pontifi- 
cate. In  his  first  encyclical,  Redemptor  Hominis,  published 
in  1979,  he  said: 

For  the  whole  of  the  community  of  the  People  of 
God  and  for  each  member  of  it  what  is  in  question 
is  not  just  a  specific  social  membership;  rather,  for 
each  and  every  one  what  is  essential  is  a  particular 
"vocation."  Indeed,  the  church  as  the  People  of 
God  is  also  "Christ's  Mystical  Body."  Membership 
in  that  body  has  for  its  source  a  particular  call, 
united  with  the  saving  action  of  grace.  Therefore, 
if  we  wish  to  keep  in  mind  this  community  of  the 


People  of  God. ..we  must  see  first  and  foremost 
Christ  saying  in  a  way  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
munity: "Follow  me."  (No.  21) 

The  idea  of  personal  vocation  is  an  important  comple- 
ment to  Vatican  ITs  teaching  about  the  universal  call  to  holi- 
ness. All  members  of  the  faithful,  not  just  a  select  few,  are 
called  "to  the  fullness  of  Christian  life  and  to  the  perfection 
of  love,"  the  council  declares  ("Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the 
Church,"  No.  39).  But  there  is  not  much  guidance  for  living 
this  out,  and  even  less  incentive  to  do  so,  in  telling  people  that 
if  God  has  not  called  them  to  be  clerics  or  religious,  they  do 
not  have  a  vocation  in  any  meaningful  sense. 

Personal  vocation  puts  this  matter  in  a  radically  different 
light.  Everyone  has  a  personal  vocation,  an  unrepeatable  call 
from  God  to  play  a  particular  role  in  his  redemptive  plan  and 
the  mission  of  the  church.  The  task  of  each  is  to  discern  God's 

will,  accept  it  and  live  it  out.  That 
is  responding  to  the  universal  call 
to  be  holy. 

Contrary  to  an  elitist  view  of 
vocational  discernment,  which 
tends  to  treat  it  as  an  exercise  for  a 
select  few,  discernment  is  for 
everybody.  "The  fundamental 
objective  of  the  formation  of  the 
lay  faithful  is  an  ever-clearer  dis- 
covery of  one's  vocation  and  the 
ever-greater  willingness  to  live  it 
out,"  Pope  John  Paul  II  says  in  his 
post-synod  document  on  the  laity,  Christijideles  Laid  (1989). 

To  carry  out  this  mandate,  parishes  need  to  become 
schools  of  vocational  discernment — places  where  liturgy,  cat- 
echesis  and  spiritual  direction  encourage  parishioners  to 
engage  in  continuing,  prayerful  reflection  on  what  God  is 
asking  of  them.  The  effort  should  start  with  children  (in  an 
age-appropriate  manner)  and  continue  with  adolescents, 
young  adults  and  adults  at  every  stage  of  their  life  journey. 
Special  opportunities — retreats,  days  of  recollection — should 
be  provided  for  those  who  have  major  vocational  choices  to 
make.  The  aim  is  discernment,  not  recruitment. 

But,  someone  might  object,  won't  emphasizing  personal 
vocation  distract  people  from  heeding  calls  to  the  priesthood 
and  consecrated  life?  Won't  it  make  the  real-life  vocation 
shortage  worse? 

The  answer  is  no.  If  many  more  Catholics  practiced 
ongoing  discernment  regarding  their  personal  vocations, 
many  more  would  discover  that  they  are  called  to  the  priest- 
hood or  consecrated  life.  The  best  solution  to  the  dearth  of 
new  candidates — and  to  many  other  problems  in  contem- 
porary Catholic  life  as  well — is  personal  vocation.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  the  only  one.  ES 


Parishes  need  to 
become  schools  of 
vocational  discernment, 
reflection  on  what 
God  is  asking. 
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Children  pack  the  Rural  Focus  Uganda  shelter  in  Gulu  in  December  in  an  effort  to  escape  abduction  by  members  of  the  Lord's  Resistance  Army. 


Every  night  about  1 1:00  p.m.,  after  four  hours  of 
more  or  less  continued  operation,  the  electric 
power  goes  out  in  Adjumani,  Uganda.  The  night 
becomes  black,  dotted  with  a  kerosene  lamp  here 
and  there  and  maybe  a  rare  solar-powered  lamp.  It  is  a  small 
town  of  a  few  thousand  people,  a  northern  point  of  Uganda, 
not  far  from  Congo,  10  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  25 
miles  south  of  the  border  with  Sudan.  Late  June  nights  are 
warm  from  the  day's  abundant  sun  and  frequent  rains. 

One  night  in  June  2003,  a  dozen  armed  members  of  the 
Lord's  Resistance  Army  entered  Adjumani  from  the  sur- 
rounding tall  grass  and  trees  of  the  bush  and  moved  silently 
through  the  eastern  part  of  town  toward  Holy  Redeemer 
Orphanage,  which  is  directed  by  an  indigenous  African  con- 
gregation, the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


GARY  SMITH,  S.J.,  works  with  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  at 
Adjumani  in  Northern  Uganda. 


the  lr.a.  is  a  cult-like  group  that  came  into  existence  in  1986  in 
the  north  of  Uganda  when  the  current  president,  Yoweri 
Museveni,  took  power.  It  operates  in  the  north  and  the  cen- 
tral-east section  of  the  country,  led  by  Joseph  Kony,  a  charis- 
matic and  malignant  dictator  who  has  no  ideology  other 
than  periodic  fuzzy  statements  about  ruling  the  country  by 
the  Ten  Commandments.  The  L.R.A.  specializes  in  the 
slaughter  of  innocent  people:  a  village  is  looted  and  burned 
to  the  ground,  the  inhabitants  locked  in  their  flaming  hous- 
es; a  bus  is  shot  up  on  the  way  south  to  Kampala,  the  capital 
of  Uganda,  passengers  pulled  out  and  hacked  to  death;  a 
health  clinic  is  raided  and  pilfered,  its  workers  murdered;  a 
pickup  truck  is  ambushed,  its  passengers  butchered  and  the 
truck  torched;  grade  schools,  high  schools  and  seminaries 
are  raided,  and  10,  20,  30  students  abducted. 

Abduction  of  children  is  the  most  depressing  and  horri- 
fying tactic  of  the  L.R.A.  In  the  past  1 7  years,  the  number 
has  approached  20,000.  These  child  "recruits"  are  forced 
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into  submission  and  made  to  carry  weapons;  and  almost 
immediately  after  they  have  been  abducted,  they  are  terror- 
ized into  committing  their  own  atrocities.  These  can 
involve  beating  one  of  their  classmates  to  death — the  alter- 
native is  to  be  bludgeoned  to  death  themselves — or  being 
forced  to  plunder  their  own  village  and  kill  relatives,  so  that 
they  will  have  no  place  to  which  they  might  return.  The 
girls  are  given  to  L.R.A.  commanders  as  sex  slaves.  Many 
who  escape  their  abductors  come  back  with  unwanted  chil- 
dren and  a  host  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  As  the 
months  pass,  the  abducted  children  lose  track  of  their  per- 
sonal lives,  their  family  culture  and  any  kind  of  moral  code. 
They  learn  indifference  and  brutality.  Children  are  trans- 
formed into  killers.  Some  escape.  Some  are  rescued.  Some 
are  killed  or  die  violendy,  as  did  50  girls  who  drowned  ear- 
lier this  year  in  the  Moroto  River.  They  had  been  forced 
into  the  river  by  the  L.R.A.  as  they  were  running  from  the 
Ugandan  army. 

The  dozen  L.R.A.  members,  between  16  and  25  years  of 
age,  stopped  at  the  local  parish  that  night  and  awakened 
Father  Zachary,  a  member  of  an  indigenous  African  con- 
gregation, the  Apostles  of  Jesus.  Zachary  was  roughed  up, 
his  room  ransacked  and  most  of  his  personal  belongings 
taken.  He  was  then  forced  at  gunpoint  to  proceed  with  the 
L.R.A.  people  to  the  orphanage,  200  meters  from  the 
church.  Once  the  security  of  the  orphanage  was  breached — 
a  flimsy  wooden  gate  with  a  terrified  gatekeeper — they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dormitory  of  the  orphans.  One  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  sisters  sleeping  in  a  residence  adjacent  to  the  dormi- 
tory awoke,  realized  what  was  happening  and  pleaded  with 
the  abductors  to  stop.  They  forced  her  back  into  her  room, 
£  gathered  the  now  frightened  and  screaming  children,  ages  7 
£  to  18,  nine  of  them  girls,  and  began  to  make  them  run  in 
g  single  file  out  of  the  compound.  Two  other  sisters  awoke  at 
2  the  noise  of  the  running  and  screaming,  but  it  was  too  late. 

*  It  was  about  2  a.m.  One  of  the  sisters  called  a  local  contin- 
ue 

5  gent  of  the  Ugandan  army,  placed  there  by  the  government 
o  for  the  town's  protection.  They  arrived  hours  later. 

Because  of  the  L.R.A.,  a  great  swath  of  northern 


Uganda  writhes  in  social  convulsion,  a  world  sabotaged  by 
uncertainty  and  tragedy.  There  are  now  over  one  million 
internally  displaced  people  in  the  north,  in  a  country  of  23 
million,  living  in  squalid  government  protection  camps. 
Malnutrition,  cholera,  tuberculosis,  measles,  dysentery  and 
malaria  sweep  through  the  camps.  Here  are  the  real  death 
statistics  of  this  war,  the  unseen  bottom  of  the  killing  ice- 
berg. And  to  make  things  worse,  the  camps  are  easy  targets 
for  attacks  by  the  L.R.A.  toughs,  who  circle  their  victims — 
indigenous  Ugandans,  not  Sudanese  refugees — like  sharks. 
And  with  all  this  chaos  comes  a  pervading  sense  of  helpless- 
ness and  hopelessness.  Recently  Johan  Van  Heckehim,  a 
Belgian  member  of  the  European  Parliament  who  has  long 
experience  in  African  humanitarian  causes,  especially  in 
Uganda,  said,  "This  ongoing  war  is  the  worst  abuse  of 
human  rights  in  the  world,  and  the  West  has  forgotten  it." 

Local  religious  leaders  and  civil  leaders  have  tried  to 
broker  peace  deals,  but  the  efforts  failed;  so  the  slaughter 
continues  daily.  In  the  three  years  I  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try, I  cannot  recall  a  day  when  the  Ugandan  press  did  not 
record  an  L.R.A.  incident.  In  spite  of  its  talk  about  making 
advances  against  the  insurgency,  the  Ugandan  government 
appears  impotent,  and  the  Ugandan  military  often  outma- 
neuvered.  The  army  does  manage  to  kill  many  members  of 
the  L.R.A.,  if  one  can  believe  the  reports.  But  they  kill  the 
kids  who  kill,  kids  who  were  once  students,  seminarians  and 
joyful  boys  and  girls. 

Father  Zachary  brought  up  the  rear  of  a  line  that  was 
moving  in  pitch  darkness;  and  at  an  opportune  time,  heart 
pounding,  he  slipped  off  into  the  tall  grass  of  the  bush.  The 
L.R.A.  and  their  latest  victims  moved  east,  grabbing  a  few 
adults  along  the  way,  who,  if  normal  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed, were  then  killed  in  the  bush  by  the  abducted  chil- 
dren. Their  bodies  will  never  be  found.  One  kills  or  is  killed. 
It  is  the  kind  of  chilling  pressure  under  which  most  14-year- 
olds  will  cave  in.  Zachary  waited  until  the  sounds  faded 
away  and  cautiously  made  his  way  back  to  the  mission 
church.  Some  of  the  children  escaped  and  returned,  but 
others  have  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  again. 
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although  the  Jesuit  refugee  service  works  primarily  with  the 
refugees  from  Sudan  who  live  in  northern  Uganda,  the 
L.R.A.  affects  life  and  inflicts  its  terror  directly  and  indirect- 
ly. Father  Zachary  is  part  of  the  J.R.S.  pastoral  team  in 
Adjumani,  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  deep 
connections  with  all  of  us  who  work  in  the  north.  The  Holy 
Redeemer  Orphanage  is  adjacent  to  the  living  compound  of 
international  J.R.S.  staff.  For  us,  a  noise  in  the  night  is  no 
longer  just  a  noise  in  the  night.  Here  in  Adjumani  two  years 
ago,  a  bus  was  ambushed  several  miles  out  of  town  and  many 
of  the  J.R.S.  staff  lost  relatives  and  friends.  (The  Adjumani 
project  includes  35  people  who  work  exclusively  in  educa- 
tional programs  for  some  90,000  Sudanese  refugees.)  A  year 
ago  the  L.R.A.  rampaged  through  refugee  villages  in  a 
southern  zone  of  our  pastoral  commitment  area.  Sudanese 
were  killed,  children  abducted.  Recently  one  of  the  J.R.S. 
project  directors  in  the  Sudanese  town  of  Labone  was  driv- 
en to  an  airfield  several  kilometers  away  to  catch  a  plane  for 
Kampala,  Uganda's  southern  capital.  On  the  way  back  to 
Labone,  the  car  was  stopped,  the  driver  and  two  teenage  pas- 
sengers murdered  and  the  car  burned.  The  Sudanese  driver, 
a  father  of  two,  was  26. 

In  Rhino  Camp,  where  J.R.S.  has  a  major  pastoral  pro- 
ject, there  was  an  influx  last  year  of  internally  displaced  per- 
sons fleeing  across  the  Nile  to  escape  from  Kony.  We  were 
grieved  because  many  of  those  who  were  fleeing  died  of 
exposure,  disease  and  fatigue.  Recendy,  the  L.R.A.  attacked 
a  health  clinic  10  kilometers  from  Adjumani,  stole  all  its 
drugs  and  kidnapped  the  workers.  A  week  later,  two  sec- 
ondary school  girls  from  a  J.R.S.  project  in  Nimule  (a 
Sudanese  town  on  the  border  of  Uganda)  were  abducted  as 
i  they  crossed  into  Uganda  to  pay  a  visit  to  friends.  On  top  of 
;  all  this,  the  J.R.S.  project  must  frequendy  suspend  pastoral 
'  and  education  work  in  targeted  areas  because  of  the  security 
;  risk.  Chapels  cannot  be  visited,  and  schools  are  closed. 
!  There  is  always  a  lurking  anxiety  throughout  the  north  and 
|  the  east.  Where  and  when  will  the  marauders  hit  again?  Are 
'  we  seeing  a  slow  version  of  Rwanda — not  tribe  against  tribe 
with  a  million  deaths  a  month,  but  crazed  warriors  in 


Uganda,  with  guns,  clubs  and  pangas  (cutting  tools)  used 
against  the  innocent,  who  are  unprotected  by  their  govern- 
ment? Another  10  years,  another  50,000  dead?  Another 
20,000  children  abducted? 

Father  Zachary  is  a  soft-spoken  and  unobtrusive  man,  a 
native  of  the  north  of  Uganda.  His  upper  lip  quivers  as  he 
talks  quiedy  about  the  night  he  was  captured.  His  ordeal  was 
small,  he  points  out,  when  compared  widi  what  happened  to 
the  children  who  were  abducted.  Had  he  not  escaped,  he 
knows  he  would  have  been  killed — too  much  extra  luggage  to 
carry.  A  man  without  guile,  he  makes  no  big  deal  about  his  life 
of  sacrifice,  puts  on  no  airs  and  gendy  goes  about  his  pastoral 
work  in  the  Adjumani  refugee  camps.  He  admits  to  being 
shaken  by  that  night,  but  he  is  determined  to  go  on  and  serve. 

Standing  back  and  looking  at  this  attack  on  the  orphanage 
and  the  years  of  Uganda's  torture  by  carnage,  one  must  admire 
Father  Zachary's  commitment  to  his  ministry.  He  inspires  me; 
he  is  the  human  antidote  to  the  poison.  On  the  edges  and 
within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  these  events  stands  the  Jesuit 
Refugee  Service,  walking  with  him.  Even  as  J.R.S.  has  served 
the  refugees  from  the  2  3 -year  civil  war  in  the  Sudan,  it  always, 
warily  and  wearily,  has  had  to  watch  the  L.R.A.  J.R.S.  too  is  an 
antidote.  By  its  work,  it  counteracts — with  many  others — the 
poison  of  the  L.R.A. 's  rejection  of  each  human's  dignity.  It 
seeks,  like  Zachary,  to  carry  on  the  mission  of  Christ,  to 
accompany  all  those  rendered  homeless  by  the  raiders  of  the 
night  and  the  enemies  of  human  dignity.  It  serves  the  refugee 
and  the  displaced  and  all  who  are  hurled  into  chaos  by  the  likes 
of  the  L.R.A.  It  advocates  for  the  afflicted,  saying  to  the  world 
that  the  madness  must  stop,  and  that  as  long  as  brothers  and 
sisters  are  wounded,  the  whole  world  is  wounded.  E! 

1.  A  survivor  of  an  attack  by  rebels  of  the  Lord's  Resistance  Army  in  Lira, 
Uganda,  rests  in  a  hospital  bed. 

2.  Ugandan  children  make  their  way  to  protective  cover  in  Gulu  during  the 
night  in  December  of  last  year. 

3.  Children  sleep  side  by  side  at  the  Rural  Focus  Uganda  shelter  in  Gulu  in 
December  2003. 

4.  A  former  child  soldier,  Vicky  Adoch,  18,  was  able  to  escape  from  her 
rebel  captors  in  late  2003,  after  being  abducted  from  her  home  and  forced 
to  fight  with  the  L.R.A. 
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STORIES  PARENTS  SEARCH  FOR 

The  Adelante  Project  doesn't  ignore  parental  values  and  guidance,  but  rather  reinforces  them. 


author:  Leo  Tolstoy  (Russia) 
narrator:  Alexandra  Tolstoy  (daughter  of  Leo) 
award:  First  Prize  "Children's  Film"  at  Ottawa  Film  Festival 

MARTIN  FINDS  PEACE 
IN  HELPING  OTHERS 


author:  Washington  Irving  (America) 
narrator:  Will  Geer 
award:  Academy  Award  Nomination 


A  DREAMER  WAKES  UP  HIS  VILLAGE 


author:  James  Weldon  Johnson  (America) 
narrator:  James  Earl  Jones 
award:  Academy  Award  Nomination 

THREE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
POEMS 


authors:  Matthew  &  Luke  (Israel) 
narrator:  Christopher  Plummer 
award:  Andrew  Carnegie  Medal 

INSPIRED  BY  THE  NATIVITY  STORY 


author:  Oscar  Wilde  (Ireland) 
narrator:  Anonymous 
award:  Gold  Medal  at  Chicago  Intl.  Film  Festival 

AN  INFANT  BORN  IN  A  GOLDEN  CLOAK 


author:  Leo  Tolstoy  (Russia) 
narrator:  Stockard  Channing 
award:  CINE  Golden  Eagle 


THREE  SHINING  LIGHTS 
THREE  SUDDEN  SMILES 


HE 
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author:  Charles  Dickens  (England) 
narrator:  Derek  Jacobi 
award:  CINE  Special  Jury  Award 

NEW  YEAR'S  BELLS 
RING  OUT  NEW  HOPE 


author:  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery  (France) 
narrator:  Cliff  Robertson 
award:  Grand  Prix  at  Chicago  Film  Festival 

WHAT  IS  ESSENTIAL  IS 
INVISIBLE  TO  THE  EYE 


Based  on  "A  Christmas  Dinner"  by  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary 

TWO  LONELY  PEOPLE  SHARE 
CHRISTMAS  DINNER 


Now  available  and  the  newest  in  the  series:  our 
Velveteen  Rabbit  lasts  longer  than  a  chocolate 
bunny,  and  "Hey  Mom,  look  -  no  cavities/' 


author:  Margery  Williams  (England) 
narrator:  Jennifer  Shapiro 
award:  Notable  Children's  Video  (American  Library  Assn.) 

THE  TRANSFORMING  POWER 
OF  LOVE 

1 0  ADELANTE  CLASSICS 

ALL  10  produced  in  rich,  textured  clay  animation 
ALL  10  recognized  by  countless  awards 
ALL  10  appropriate  for  family  viewing 
ALL  10  embrace  universal  truths  and  values 
ALL  10  capable  of  being  watched  over  and  over 
ALL  10  run  about  25  minutes  except  for 
"A  Christmas  Gift"  (8  minutes) 


Price:  $14.95  video;  SI 6.95  DVD;  +  $5  S/H 
(1-3  copies)  (S/H  for  4  or  more  copies  =  $10) 
SPECIFY  VIDEO  or  DVD  wfien  ordering 


SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER: 

Buy  10  videos  (any  titles)  pay  $100  +  $10  S/H 
Buy  1 0  DVD's  (any  titles)  pay  $  1  20  +  $  1 0  S/H 
AND  receive  a  bonus  title  with  3  animated  shorts 
from  Russia,  France  and  the  Czech  Republic 


THREE  WAYS  TO  ORDER: 

PHONE:  Karol  Media  1-800-884-0555 
Credit  Card  accepted 

MAIL:  (include  check) 

The  Ka^SX^OTe,  Project 

235  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Ph:  212-755-3968 

web  SITE:  www.adelanteproject.org 


dicing  What 


We  Teach 


A  call  for  progressive  church  taxes    by  matthew  j.  barrett 


T axes  and  tax  collectors  have  been  around 
in  one  form  or  another  for  most  of  human  his- 
tory. Tax  collectors  appear  in  many  of  the 
Gospel  stories,  and  the  Evangelist  Matthew  was 
himself  a  tax  man.  Many  American  Catholics  may  not  real- 


ize it,  but*  their  bishops  are  often  tax  collectors  too,  regu- 
larly levying  tariffs  on  the  parishes  of  their  dioceses. 

Canon  law  allows  the  diocesan  bishop  to  impose  taxes, 
sometimes  called  diocesan  assessments,  quotas,  mandatory 
targets  or  fees,  on  parishes.  Although  dioceses  in  the 

United  States  increasingly  rely 
upon  voluntary  annual  appeals,  a 
survey  in  2001  by  the  Diocese  of 
Great  Falls-Billings  in  Montana 
found  that  73  of  the  96  respond- 
ing dioceses  collected  mandatory 
taxes  from  parishes  to  meet  dioce- 
san needs. 

Catholic  social  teaching  pro- 
vides some  clear  guidance  about 
how  these  taxes  should  be  collect- 
ed. In  Mater  et  Magistra  (1961), 
Pope  John  XXIII  wrote  that  "in  a 
system  of  taxation  based  on  jus- 
tice and  equity  it  is  fundamental 
that  the  burdens  be  proportioned 
to  the  capacity  of  the  people  con- 
tributing." In  their  1986  pastoral 
letter  on  the  U.S.  economy,  the 
American  bishops  explicity 
endorsed  a  progressive  tax 
scheme  "based  on  assessment 
according  to  ability  to  pay"  as  a 
"prime  necessity"  for  basic  jus- 
tice. 

Given  such  clear  guidance 
from  Catholic  social  teaching  and 
their  own  pastoral  letter  of  1986, 
the  bishops  might  well  be  expect- 

MATTHEW  J.  BARRETT  is  a  professor 
of  law  at  The  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Law  School  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.  A  longer  version  of  this  article 
has  been  accepted  for  publication  in 
The  Jurist. 
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ed  to  employ  progressive  tax  rates  in  their  dioceses.  But 
that  is  tar  from  being  the  case. 

A  survey  of  diocesan  taxing  practices  conducted  in 
2003  at  Notre  Dame  Law  School  shows  that  bishops  who 
impose  diocesan  taxes  in  the  United  States  use  flat  tax 
rates  almost  four  times  more  frequently  than  progressive 
rates.  Of  the  73  dioceses  that  describe  themselves  as 
imposing  diocesan  taxes,  six  dioceses  do  not  base  their 
diocesan  taxes  on  income  at  all.  Only  14  dioceses — or  less 
than  20  percent — reported  using  progressive  tax  rates. 
The  remaining  53  dioceses — an  overwhelming  majority  of 
dioceses  that  report  imposing  a  tax — mention  only  flat 
rates  in  describing  their  diocesan  taxes.  Stated  another 
way,  those  flat-rate  dioceses  outnumber  the  14  dioceses 
using  progressive  rates  for  a  diocesan  tax  by  a  ratio  of 
almost  four  to  one. 

By  contrast,  the  federal  income  tax  in  the  United  States 
uses  a  progressive  system,  in  which  tax  rates  increase  as 
income  increases.  For  example,  taxpayers  might  pay  a  10 
percent  tax  on  the  first  $10,000  of  income,  15  percent  on 
the  next  $20,000  and  25  percent  on  all  income  in  excess  of 
$30,000.  Under  a  flat  tax,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  tax 
rate,  say  20  percent,  would  apply  to  all  taxable  income. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  taxpayer  who  earned  $10,000  would 
pay  $2,000  in  tax,  while  a  taxpayer  with  $1,000,000  in 
income  would  owe  $200,000  in  tax.  Although  both  tax  col- 
lections and  actual  spending  determine  whether  a  tax  sys- 
tem redistributes  economic 
resources  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor,  progressive  rates  further 
such  a  redistribution. 

While  urging  the  redistribu- 
tion of  economic  wealth  in  the 
U.S.,  the  bishops  in  1986  called 
on  the  government  to  use  three 
principles  to  evaluate  the  public 
tax  system  and  its  effect  on  the 
poor.  First,  the  tax  system  should 
raise  adequate  revenues  to  pay  for 
society's  needs,  especially  the  obli- 
gation to  meet  the  poor's  basic 
necessities.  Second,  the  system 
should  not  require  families  below 
the  official  poverty  line  to  pay 
income  taxes.  Third,  the  tax  sys- 
tem should  use  a  progressive 
structure  so  that  those  taxpayers 
who  enjoy  relatively  greater  finan- 
cial resources  pay  taxes  at  a  higher 
rate.  The  bishops  explicitly  com- 
mented that  a  progressive  tax  sys- 
tem would  reduce  the  "severe 


inequalities  of  income  and  wealth"  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  same  pastoral  letter,  the  bishops  stressed  their 
belief  and  teaching  that  "all  the  moral  principles  that  gov- 
ern the  just  operation  of  any  economic  endeavor  apply  to 
the  church  and  its  agencies  and  institutions"  and  articulat- 
ed the  need  for  the  church  to  model  "exemplary"  behav- 
ior. In  view  of  this,  the  bishops  would  do  well  to  follow 
their  own  counsel.  Both  collectively  and  individually,  they 
should  review  their  diocesan  tax  policies  and  practices  to 
determine  whether  they  "flow  from  the  ethical  moral 
vision"  articulated  in  their  pastoral  letter.  Using  their 
teachings  about  national  tax  policy  as  a  general  guide, 
diocesan  taxes  under  canon  law  should  therefore:  (1)  raise 
adequate  revenues  to  fund  the  diocese's  needs,  including 
the  obligations  to  assist  the  poor  in  the  diocese,  poorer 
parishes  in  the  diocese,  other  dioceses,  and  the  Apostolic 
See;  (2)  exempt  poorer  parishes  from  the  tax  (or  at  least 
subject  them  to  lower  tax  rates  than  richer  parishes);  and 
(3)  use  progressive  rates  so  that  those  parishes  and  other 
taxable  entities  enjoying  relatively  greater  financial 
resources  pay  at  a  higher  tax  rate. 

Moreover,  distributive  justice  challenges  the  bishops  to 
adopt  diocesan  tax  practices  that  in  both  fact  and  appear- 
ance seek  to  ensure  that  poorer  parishes  can  adequately 
support  priests  and  ministers,  build  and  maintain  church- 
es and  schools,  and  assist  the  poor  and  vulnerable  in  their 
communities.  Flat  tax  rates  offer  simplicity,  but  they  do 
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not  redistribute  economic  resources.  Current  diocesan 
programs  to  support  parishes  in  need  may  redistribute 
parish  resources  as  well  as  progressive  tax  rates  would. 
Nonetheless,  by  either  completely  exempting  poorer 
parishes  from  diocesan  taxes  or  reducing  the  tax  rates  on 
such  parishes  and  raising  the  tax  rates  on  more  affluent 
parishes,  the  bishops  in  the  United  States  can  rather  easi- 
ly adopt  progressive  rates  with  little,  if  any,  loss  in  overall 
revenue  to  the  diocese. 

The  bishops  should  adopt  progressive  tax  rates  and 
otherwise  change  their  policies  and  practices  regarding 
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Gift  -      appecf  for 

<Easter 

On  the  coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Curry,  S.J.,  students  with  disabilities 
bake  specialty  breads  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  to 
support  the  work  of  The  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 


Irish  Soda  Bread 
Lemon  Poppy  Seed  Bread 
Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 
Pumpkin  Bread 

NEW!!!  Brother  Curry's  Dog  Biscuits 
made  with  all  natural  ingredients 

For  your  mail-order  breads  from  the 
NTWH  Belson  Bakery 
Call  toll  free:  1-800-618-6622 
or  visit:  www.ntwh.org 


diocesan  taxes  under  canon  law  to  follow  more  closely  the 
commitment  to  distributive  justice  in  Catholic  social 
teaching.  To  facilitate  this  process,  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  should  consider  undertaking  a  project 
that  would  draft  one  or  more  "model"  progressive  dioce- 
san tax  systems  for  diocesan  bishops  to  bring  back  to  their 
dioceses  for  consultation  and  possible  implementation.  As 
an  added  benefit,  such  reforms  in  diocesan  tax  policies 
would  enable  the  bishops  to  speak  more  authentically  on 
federal  income  tax  issues,  and  especially  to  oppose  the 
periodically  recurring  efforts  to  move  to  a  flat  federal 
income  tax. 

The  Christian  emphasis  on  distribu- 
tive justice  goes  back  well  beyond  cur- 
rent church  teaching.  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples practiced  what  Jesus  preached. 
John's  Gospel  reports  that  they  kept  a 
common  purse  out  of  which  the  group 
met  their  own  needs  and  gave  amounts 
to  the  poor  (Jn  12:6,  13:29).  In  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  St.  Luke  explains  the 
practices  used  by  the  early  Christians  to 
support  the  church  and  the  poor  within 
the  community  (Acts  4:32-37).  In  the 
First  Letter  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul 
describes  how  one  body  of  believers 
might  lend  assistance  to  another  group 
(1  Cor  16:1-4).  In  the  Second  Letter  to 
the  Corinthians,  Paul  also  urges  the 
faithful  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
churches  of  Macedonia,  which  voluntar- 
ily gave  "according  to  their  means,  [and] 
beyond  their  means,  spontaneously,  and 
begged  us  insistently  for  the  favor  of 
taking  part  in  the  service  to  the  holy 
ones"  (2  Cor  8:3-4). 

The  payment  of  diocesan  taxes 
allows  a  parish  to  help  its  diocese  and 
the  universal  church  to  build  the  king- 
dom of  God  here  on  earth.  In  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  their  letter  on  the  U.S. 
economy,  the  bishops  wrote:  "Love 
implies  concern  for  all — especially  the 
poor — and  a  continued  search  for  those 
social  and  economic  structures  that  per- 
mit everyone  to  share  in  a  community 
that  is  part  of  a  redeemed  creation." 
Using  progressive  rates  to  impose 
diocesan  taxes  would  better  enable  the 
U.S.  bishops  to  practice  what  the 
Gospel,  the  universal  church  and  they 
themselves  teach.  fiJ 
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The  Ministry  of 
the  Lector 

The  fifth  in  the  Lent-Easter  series  'Good  Liturgy J 


BY  JAMES  M.  SCHELLMAN 


ROMAN  CATHOLICS  HAVE  NOT  GENERALLY  been 
thought  of  as  people  of  the  word,  that  is,  of  the 
Bible.  This  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
dividing  lines  between  Catholics  and  other 
Christians  for  nearly  500  years. 

The  past  30-some  years,  however,  have  witnessed  a 
sea  change  in  biblical  familiarity  among  Catholics.  This  is 
mostly  a  result  of  the 
Scripture  now  en- 
shrined in  our  own  lan- 
guage throughout  Ca- 
tholic worship.  For 
most  of  us,  this  word  is 
experienced  especially 
through  the  biblical 
readings  proclaimed, 
preached  and  savored 
Sunday  after  Sunday 
during  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Word  at  Mass. 

Contrast  our  present 
Sunday  experience  with 
the  way  it  used  to  be. 
Formerly,  the  priest 
read  the  Scriptures — 
first  in  Latin  at  the  altar 
with  his  back  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  in  English 
at  the  pulpit.  The  read- 
ings were  passages  from 

the  epistles  and  Gospels  arranged  in  one  set  of  Scripture 
readings  that  was  repeated  year  after  year.  On  Sundays  a 

JAMES  M.  SCHELLMAN  is  executive  director  of  The  North 
American  Forum  on  the  Catechumenate,  a  network  of  parish 
and  diocesan  ministers  dedicated  to  the  implementation  of  the 
Rite  of  Christian  Initiation  of  Adults. 


homily  usually  followed,  but  rarely  did  the  homily  have 
much  to  do  with  the  Scripture  passages  just  heard. 

The  present  Lectionary  for  Mass  must  be  viewed  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkably  effective  achievements  of  the 
church  in  centuries.  Through  it  the  Catholic  community 
as  a  whole  now  experiences  the  biblical  word  in  corporate 
worship  in  a  breadth  and  depth  unknown  for  hundreds  of 

years.  Over  the  course 
of  a  three-year  cycle  of 
readings  and  psalms, 
we  now  have  pro- 
claimed and  preached 
most  of  the  New 
Testament  and  careful- 
ly chosen  selections 
from  the  Old  Testa- 
■t  ?       %wmJr  ment,    including  the 

poetic  words  of  the 
psalms.  This  prayerful 
communal  discipline  is 
forming  us  in  ways  we 
can  only  begin  to  imag- 
ine. 

This  worship  expe- 
rience has  proved  so 
winning  that  many  of 
our  Christian  sisters 
and  brothers  in  North 
America    and  other 
parts  of  the  world  now 
use  an  ecumenical  version  of  this  lectionary  (called  the 
Common  Lectionary)  for  their  Sunday  worship.  Among 
these    communities    are    the    Lutherans,    United  ; 
Methodists,  Anglicans,  Presbyterians  and  the  United  \ 
Church.  It  is  wonderful  that  after  centuries  of  division,  we  = 
are  in  fact  in  union  at  the  table  of  the  word  with  these  fel-  \ 
low  believers.  Who  would  have  thought  this  possible  even  \ 
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ago?  But  the  full  flowering  of  this  Spirit- 
inspired  development  is  still  before  us. 

A  Sacramental  Presence 

The  power  and  significance  of  the  biblical  word  at  worship 
can  be  glimpsed  in  the  early  experience  of  the  church. 
During  times  of  persecution,  lectors,  or  readers — whose 
ministry  was  to  prepare  and  proclaim  the  word  at  worship — 
were  among  those  local  church  leaders  who  were  particular 
targets.  The  proclamation  of  Scripture  was  perceived  by  the 
persecuting  authorities  for  what  it  was — a  powerful  and  gal- 
vanizing force  for  Christian  presence  and  action  in  the 
world. 

A  renewed  understanding  of  the  importance  and  power 
of  this  liturgical  ministry  led  to  its  restoration  in  our  time. 
Providentially,  this  restored  ministry  has  as  its  purpose  to 
break  open  the  far  richer  treasury  of  biblical  readings  now 
available  to  the  Catholic  people  at  worship.  This  is  symbol- 
ized by  the  bound  Lectionary  itself.  Over  the  centuries  it 
had  become  part  of  the  book  of  Mass  prayers  used  by  the 
priest-celebrant.  (This  development  coincided  with  the 
gradual  absorption  of  various  roles  in  the  liturgy  by  the 
ordained.)  The  ministry  of  the  reader  once  again  has  its  own 
liturgical  book,  as  does  the  ministry  of  the  priest-celebrant. 

The  deep  significance  of  this  ministry  lies  in  its  close 
connection  with  the  contemporary  recovery  of  a  fuller 
sacramental  understanding  of  our  Catholic  worship.  All  of 
us  need  to  become  more  deeply  immersed  in  the  church's 
ongoing  renewal  of  understanding  of  the  word  in  that  wor- 
ship. Consider,  for  example,  this  observation  from  the 
Second  Vatican  Councils  "Constitution  on  Divine 
Revelation"  (Dei  Verbuvi): 

The  church  has  always  venerated  the  divine 
Scriptures  just  as  she  venerates  the  body  of  the  Lord, 
since  from  the  table  of  both  the  word  of  God  and  of 
the  body  of  Christ  she  unceasingly  receives  and 
offers  to  the  faithful  the  bread  of  life,  especially  in 
the  sacred  liturgy.  (No.  2 1) 

In  other  words,  there  are  two  tables  at  Mass,  the  table  of  the 
word  and  the  table  of  the  Lord's  body  and  blood.  Together 
they  constitute  a  single  place  of  worship  before  God.  And  it 
is  from  each  of  these  tables  that  we  are  fed,  that  we  receive 
the  bread  of  life.  Implicit  in  this  teaching  is  the  understand- 
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ing  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  now  embraced  by  the 
church: 

For  at  the  celebration  of  Mass,  which  perpetuates 
the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  Christ  is  really  present  in 
the  assembly  gathered  in  his  name;  he  is  present  in 
the  person  of  the  minister,  in  his  own  word,  and 
indeed  substantially  and  permanently  under  the 
Eucharistic  elements. 

("Constitution  on  the 
Sacred  Liturgy,"  No.  7) 

It  remained  for  the  Introduction  to  the  Lectionary  for 
Mass  to  bring  out  the  intimate  and  indivisible  link  between 
the  Lord's  presence  in  these  two  tables,  that  is,  at  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Word  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eucharist: 

As  a  help  toward  celebrating  the  memorial  of  the 
Lord  with  eager  devotion,  the  faithful  should  be 
keenly  aware  of  the  one  presence  of  Christ  in  both 
the  word  of  God — it  is  he  himself  "who  speaks  when 
the  sacred  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  church" — and 
above  all  under  the  eucharistic  species.        (No.  4) 

The  Word  as  Communion 

In  this  light  we  can  discern  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word  and 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Eucharist  something  resembling  the  par- 
allel rituals  of  proclamation  and  Communion.  In  both  litur- 
gies we  show  reverence  for  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  These 
are  perhaps  more  obvious  to  us  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Eucharist,  with  bows,  genuflections,  kneeling,  the  showing 
of  the  eucharistic  elements  at  the  consecration,  the  deliber- 
ate and  reverent  extension  of  hands  for  the  eucharistic  bread 
and  cup  and  the  many  other  signs  of  reverence  that  individ- 
uals choose  to  make. 

Consider  the  similar  signs  of  reverence  during  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Word:  the  solemn  announcement  of  each 
reading;  the  reverent  and  avid  listening  to  the  proclamation 
ol  the  readings;  the  special  responses  after  the  readings, 
especially  the  one  following  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
that  acknowledges  the  Lord's  presence;  and  the  other  signs 
associated  widi  the  Gospel  readings — the  posture  of  stand- 
ing, the  Gospel  procession  with  use  of  candles  and  incense, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  made  on  the  book  and  by  members  of 
the  assembly  and  the  final  kissing  of  the  book. 

Consider  next  the  similar  ritual  flow  of  the  rituals  of 
word  and  table.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Eucharist  achieves  its 
"center  and  high  point"  in  the  eucharistic  prayer,  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  God's  saving  deeds.  In  this  procla- 
mation bread  and  wine  become  the  Lord's  body  and  blood; 
and  in  the  strength  of  this  presence,  the  assembly  offers 
prayers  of  intercession  for  the  church,  the  world  and  the 
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deceased  and  prays  for  the  unity  of  the  church.  This  solemn 
proclamation  brings  us  to  the  breaking  of  the  eucharistic 
bread  and  the  pouring  of  the  eucharistic  wine,  actions  con- 
summated in  eucharistic  Communion.  In  receiving  the 
Lord's  body  and  blood,  we  are  made  one  with  him  and  one 
another  as  food  and  drink  for  a  world  beloved  of  and  long- 
ing for  God  in  Christ. 

In  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word,  the  readings  culminate  in 
the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  Gospel.  This  leads  to  the 
homily,  a  breaking  open  of  the  proclaimed  word  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  assembly.  This  Communion  in  the 
Lord,  present  in  the  word,  is  then  extended  during  a  period 
of  communal  silence,  a  time  for  savoring  that  word  in  the 
hearts  of  the  assembly.  Strengthened  by  this  nourishment, 
the  assembly  then  brings  to  the  table  its  priestly  prayers  of 
intercession  for  the  church,  the  world  and  those  in  particu- 
lar need. 

Proclaiming  the  Word 

In  this  light,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  ministry  of  the 
reader  at  Mass  is  pivotal  to  the  whole  liturgical  celebration. 
At  stake  is  the  experience  of  the  sacramental  presence  of 
the  Lord  both  in  the  word  and  Communion  and  with  one 
another. 


Effective  proclamation  of  the  word  is  therefore  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  whole  celebration.  Spoken  communi- 
cation is  first  of  all  a  human  reality,  requiring  the  use  of 
simple  human  skills.  As  was  declared  over  400  years  ago  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  "sacraments  are  for  people,"  that  is, 
bodily  spirits  destined  for  resurrected  life. 

To  proclaim  the  biblical  word  at  worship  with  little  or 
no  interpretive  emphasis  is  just  as  misguided  as  to  proclaim 
it  with  too  much.  Last  year  on  the  Third  Sunday  of  Advent, 
I  heard  one  reader  render  the  magnificent  passage  from  St. 
Paul's  Letter  to  the  Philippians  in  an  utterly  deadpan  way. 
I  was  appalled  at  the  travesty  of  hearing,  "Rejoice  in  the 
Lord  always.  I  shall  say  it  again:  rejoice!"  delivered  so  dully. 
Interpretation  is  not  a  choice;  it  is  inevitable.  It  begins  the 
moment  the  reader  steps  to  the  ambo.  The  challenge  is  to 
bring  to  the  reading  the  telling  combination  of  prayerful, 
intelligent  preparation  as  well  as  the  unique  personality  and 
skill  that  each  reader  possesses. 

Above  all,  the  readers  must  understand  and  believe  that 
they  are  performing  a  real  ministry  of  presence  and  com- 
munion. They  must  accept  that  the  Lord  is  active  and  pre- 
sent to  the  assembly  through  their  proclamation,  that  the 
Lord  longs  to  speak  and  be  heard  in  the  biblical  word  they 
enunciate.  It  is  a  word  for  this  assembly,  here  and  now,  and 
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each  of  its  members  is  called  to  hear  and  respond  to  that 
word  today,  this  week,  over  the  coming  weeks. 

By  the  words  with  which  the  reading  concludes,  "The 
W  ord  of  the  Lord,"  the  reader  invites  the  assembly  to 
acknowledge  the  Lord's  presence,  as  does  the  eucharistic 
minister  with  the  words  "The  Body  of  Christ."  I  recall 
the  first  time  I  experienced  a  reader  make  a  real  pause  at 
the  end  of  a  reading  and  then,  looking  full  at  the  assem- 
bly, announce  "The  Word  of  the  Lord"  with  a  gentle 
deliberation  that  made  one  feel  invited  to  receive  that 
word  with  joyful  assent:  "Thanks  be  to  God!" 

Further,  as  the  church  has  long  taught,  in 
Communion  we  become  what  we  receive.  In  receiving 
and  celebrating  God's  word  alive  in  our  midst,  we 
become  the  Lord's  own  presence  and  longing  for  a  world 
better  than  the  one  we  have  helped  shape.  We  become  in 
Christ  that  transforming  word  to  the  world,  the  means 
by  which  it  is  transformed  into  what  God  intended  from 
all  time. 

Lectors  need  to  understand  all  this  and  more.  When 
I  have  the  privilege  of  forming  readers  for  this  ministry, 
I  do  not  begin  with  the  elements  of  public  proclamation. 
Skills  development  is  the  last  step.  Instead,  I  invite  them 
first  of  all  to  a  deep  and  honest  reflection  on  their  own 
journey  in  and  with  Christ.  As  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  this 
is  the  Christ  who  became  "sin  itself  for  our  salvation.  In 


other  words,  God  in  Christ  has  entered  into  the  very 
brokenness  of  the  great  story  that  began  in  that  first  gar- 
den and  that  continues  to  unfold  uniquely  in  each  one  of 
us.  We  need  to  bring  all  that  we  are  into  God's  presence. 
It  is  our  full  human  experience  that  God  addresses  in  the 
Scriptures.  Nothing  must  be  left  out.  And  all  must  be 
transformed. 

So  I  try  to  help  these  ministers  of  the  word  learn  how 
that  word  ministers  first  of  all  to  them.  But  before  turn- 
ing to  training  in  the  skills  of  public  proclamation, 
another  critical  formative  step  must  occur.  I  invite  them 
to  imagine  the  personal  stories  of  those  to  whom  they 
proclaim  this  living  word.  They  need  only  recall  their 
own  journey  in  Christ — its  ups  and  downs,  its  heart- 
break, failures  and  unutterable  longings — in  order  to 
communicate  this  to  those  who  look  up  expectantly  at 
the  announcement  that  this  is  "A  reading  from 

Hundreds  of  similar  stories  abound  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  struggle  to  hear  the  Lord  in  this 
word:  children,  parents,  single  people,  straight,  gay,  life- 
long Catholics,  catechumens  coming  to  Mass  fresh  and 
expectant,  those  who  have  lost  those  they  love,  those  who 
have  failed  those  who  love  them.  To  each  and  all,  the 
Lord  now  speaks  a  unique  word,  and  the  reader  is  God's 
chosen  instrument  in  that  very  moment  of  its  communi- 
cation: "The  word  of  the  Lord!"  El 
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having  been  advised  by  a  family  friend, 
"Children's  lies  are  signs  of  great  talent." 
Growing  up  under  what  he  calls  "the  tor- 
rent of  oral  tradition,"  Marquez  devoured 
literature,  especially  folk  tales.  He  notes,  "I 
even  dared  to  think  that  the  marvels 
recounted  by  Scheherazade  really  hap- 
pened in  the  daily  life  of  her  time,  and 
stopped  happening  because  of  the 
incredulity  and  realistic  cowardice  of  sub- 
sequent generations." 

Marquez  was  born  on  March  6,  1927, 
in  Aracataca,  Colombia,  amid  delightfully 
odd  relatives  and  unusual  pets  like  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  a  100-year-old  parrot 
that  seemingly  had  the  power  to  announce 
minor  domestic  catastrophes  moments 
before  they  happened.  He  observes,  "I  can- 
not imagine  a  family  environment  more 
favorable  to  my  vocation  than  that  lunatic 
house,  in  particular  because  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  numerous  women  who  reared 
me."  His  grandmother  was  compulsively 
hospitable  to  transient  visitors  sent  to  their 
house  by  distant  relatives  or  friends.  She 
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cooked  tirelessly  for  these  strangers, 
preparing  many  different  dishes  because, 
as  she  explained,  "We  have  to  make  every- 
thing, because  we  don't  know  what  the 
people  who  are  coming  will  like." 

Marquez  vividly  describes  the  Catholic 
faith  of  his  mother  and  grandmother:  "My 
mother  clung  to  her  rosary  as  if  it  were  a 
capstan  that  could  hoist  a  tractor  or  hold  a 
plane  in  the  air."  His  grandmother  had  a 
gift  for  theological  pronouncements,  as 
when  she  advised  a  rebellious  child:  "God 
forgives  everything  except  disobedience." 
Marquez  attended  a  Jesuit  secondary 
school,  and  there  he  was  exposed  to  priests 
who  were  interested  in  larger  questions 
about  Colombia's  unstable  political  situa- 
tion, which  served  as  the  focal  point  for 
much  of  his  later  writing. 

Although  he  enrolled  in  law  school  to 
please  his  parents,  Marquez  had  a  real  pas- 
sion for  the  life  of  the  cafe,  where  he  could 
read  and  listen  to  literary  conversations. 
There  a  friend  presented  him  with  James 
Joyce's  novel  Ulysses  as  "the  other  Bible," 
and  Marquez  affirms  that  "it  not  only  was 
the  discovery  of  a  genuine  world  that  I 
never  suspected  inside  me,  but  it  also  pro- 
vided invaluable  technical  help  to  me  in 
freeing  language  and  in  handling  time  and 
structure  in  my  books."  He  was  also  influ- 
enced by  Franz  Kafka's  The  Metamorphosis, 
which  led  him  to  the  conviction  that  "[i]t 
was  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  facts:  it 
was  enough  for  the  author  to  have  written 
something  for  it  to  be  true,  with  no  proof 
other  than  the  power  of  his  talent  and  the 
authority  of  his  voice." 

After  dropping  out  of  law  school, 
Marquez  ended  up  writing  a  newspaper 
column,  and  journalism  became  what  he 
called  "essential  gymnastics"  for  his  con- 
tinuing formation  as  a  writer.  Living  in  a 
rundown  hotel  that  functioned  mainly  as  a 
brothel,  he  experienced  loneliness  and 
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each  of  its  members  is  called  to  hear  and  resp 
word  today,  this  week,  over  the  coming  weeks. 

By  the  words  with  which  the  reading  cone 
W  ord  of  the  Lord,"  the  reader  invites  the  ; 
acknowledge  the  Lord's  presence,  as  does  the 
minister  with  the  words  "The  Body  of  Chri 
the  first  time  I  experienced  a  reader  make  a  r 
the  end  of  a  reading  and  then,  looking  full  at 
bly,  announce  "The  Word  of  the  Lord"  wi 
deliberation  that  made  one  feel  invited  to  i 
word  with  joyful  assent:  "Thanks  be  to  God! 

Further,  as  the  church  has  long 
Communion  we  become  what  we  receive.  I 
and  celebrating  God's  word  alive  in  our 
become  the  Lord's  own  presence  and  longing 
better  than  the  one  we  have  helped  shape.  W< 
Christ  that  transforming  word  to  the  world, 
bv  which  it  is  transformed  into  what  God  int 
all  time. 

Lectors  need  to  understand  all  this  and  n 
I  have  the  privilege  of  forming  readers  for  tl 
I  do  not  begin  with  the  elements  of  public  pr 
Skills  development  is  the  last  step.  Instead,  I 
first  of  all  to  a  deep  and  honest  reflection  o: 
journey  in  and  with  Christ.  As  the  Scriptures 
is  the  Christ  who  became  "sin  itself  for  our  5 
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'I  Don't  Know 
Who  I  Am  Yet' 

Living  to  Tell  the  Tale 

By  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  trans,  by  Edith 
Grossman 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  4H4p  $26.95 
ISBN  1400041341 

The  front  cover  of  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez's  Living  to  Tell  the  Tale  shows  the 
author  as  a  wide-eyed  child  of  2,  while  the 
back  cover  shows  the  Nobel  laureate  as  a 
distinguished  gendeman  of  75.  The  pas- 
sage from  one  stage  of  life  to  the  other  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  three-volume  memoir, 
and  if  this  first  installment  is  any  indica- 
tion, readers  have  a  remarkable  treat  in 
store  over  the  coming  years. 

Marquez  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 
novels  and  short  stories  written  in  the 
mode  of  "magic  realism,"  and  this  book 
reveals  the  sources  and  inspirations  for  that 
distinctive  literary  approach.  From  his  ear- 
liest days  Marquez  told  tall  tales:  "My  sto- 
ries were  simple  episodes  from  daily  life 
that  I  made  more  attractive  with  fantastic 
details  so  that  the  adults  would  notice  me." 
His  parents  were  not  alarmed  by  this  trait, 
having  been  advised  by  a  family  friend, 
"Children's  lies  are  signs  of  great  talent." 
Growing  up  under  what  he  calls  "the  tor- 
rent of  oral  tradition,"  Marquez  devoured 
literature,  especially  folk  tales.  He  notes,  "I 
even  dared  to  think  that  the  marvels 
recounted  by  Scheherazade  really  hap- 
pened in  the  daily  life  of  her  time,  and 
stopped  happening  because  of  the 
incredulity  and  realistic  cowardice  of  sub- 
sequent generations." 

Marquez  was  born  on  March  6,  1927, 
in  Aracataca,  Colombia,  amid  delightfully 
odd  relatives  and  unusual  pets  like  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  a  100-year-old  parrot 
that  seemingly  had  the  power  to  announce 
minor  domestic  catastrophes  moments 
before  they  happened.  He  observes,  "I  can- 
not imagine  a  family  environment  more 
favorable  to  my  vocation  than  that  lunatic 
house,  in  particular  because  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  numerous  women  who  reared 
me."  His  grandmother  was  compulsively 
hospitable  to  transient  visitors  sent  to  their 
house  by  distant  relatives  or  friends.  She 
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cooked  tirelessly  for  these  strangers, 
preparing  many  different  dishes  because, 
as  she  explained,  "We  have  to  make  every- 
thing, because  we  don't  know  what  the 
people  who  are  coming  will  like." 

Marquez  vividly  describes  the  Catholic 
faith  of  his  mother  and  grandmother:  "My 
mother  clung  to  her  rosary  as  if  it  were  a 
capstan  that  could  hoist  a  tractor  or  hold  a 
plane  in  the  air."  His  grandmother  had  a 
gift  for  theological  pronouncements,  as 
when  she  advised  a  rebellious  child:  "God 
forgives  everything  except  disobedience." 
Marquez  attended  a  Jesuit  secondary 
school,  and  there  he  was  exposed  to  priests 
who  were  interested  in  larger  questions 
about  Colombia's  unstable  political  situa- 
tion, which  served  as  the  focal  point  for 
much  of  his  later  writing. 

Although  he  enrolled  in  law  school  to 
please  his  parents,  Marquez  had  a  real  pas- 
sion for  the  life  of  the  cafe,  where  he  could 
read  and  listen  to  literary  conversations. 
There  a  friend  presented  him  with  James 
Joyce's  novel  Ulysses  as  "the  other  Bible," 
and  Marquez  affirms  that  "it  not  only  was 
the  discovery  of  a  genuine  world  that  I 
never  suspected  inside  me,  but  it  also  pro- 
vided invaluable  technical  help  to  me  in 
freeing  language  and  in  handling  time  and 
structure  in  my  books."  He  was  also  influ- 
enced by  Franz  Kafka's  The  Meta?norphosis, 
which  led  him  to  die  conviction  that  "[i]t 
was  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  facts:  it 
was  enough  for  the  author  to  have  written 
something  for  it  to  be  true,  with  no  proof 
other  than  the  power  of  his  talent  and  the 
authority  of  his  voice." 

After  dropping  out  of  law  school, 
Marquez  ended  up  writing  a  newspaper 
column,  and  journalism  became  what  he 
called  "essential  gymnastics"  for  his  con- 
tinuing formation  as  a  writer.  Living  in  a 
rundown  hotel  that  functioned  mainly  as  a 
brothel,  he  experienced  loneliness  and 
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poverty,  but  also  renewed  his  dedication  to 
writing  as  much  as  10  hours  a  day. 

Marquez  considered  William  Faulkner 
"the  most  faithful  of  my  tutelary  demons," 
and  this  helps  explain  the  Faulknerian 
aspects  of  his  style  and  characterization. 
He  fashioned  the  fictional  town  of 
Macondo  as  the  Colombian  correlative  to 
Faulkner's  Yoknapatawpha  County,  popu- 
lating it  with  a  wild  menagerie  of  people 
and  making  it  a  stage  upon  which  the  dra- 
mas of  love  and  civil  war  played.  Just  as 
Faulkner  drew  his  characters  from  the 
bloody  backdrop  of  the  U.S.  Civil  War, 
Marquez  drew  upon  his  heritage  as  the 
grandson  of  a  general  who  fought  in 
Colombia's  own  civil  conflicts. 

In  making  one's  way  through  this  rich 
narrative,  one  wishes  that  the  author  had 
provided  an  index  and  clearer  time  markers 
within  the  text,  but  these  are  small  quibbles 
indeed  when  measured  against  the  plea- 
sures of  entering  so  profoundly  into  the 
formative  influences  of  a  great  writer. 
Anyone  who  has  enjoyed  one  of  Marquez's 
remarkable  novels  or  short  stories  will 
treasure  this  book  for  its  intimate  portray- 
al of  the  formative  influences  in  his  life. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book,  a  friend 
asks  the  young  Marquez  why  he  never  told 
him  who  he  really  was,  and  Marquez 
replies,  "I  couldn't  tell  you  because  even  I 
don't  know  who  I  am  yet."  The  volume 
ends  in  this  vein,  a  bit  up  in  the  air,  with  a 
double  drama  about  to  unfold — in  his  late 
20's,  Marquez  sets  off  for  a  new  assign- 
ment in  Europe  just  after  writing  an 
important  letter  to  Mercedes  Barca,  the 
woman  who  would  eventually  become  his 
wife. 

Perhaps  the  surest  sign  of  the  success 
of  this  book  comes  in  the  reader's  enthusi- 
asm to  await  its  sequel,  so  as  to  hear 
Marquez's  account  of  the  subsequent 
episodes  in  his  distinguished  life  of  love 
and  literature.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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War  Against  the  Weak 

Eugenics  and  America's  Campaign 
to  Create  a  Master  Race 

By  Edwin  Black 

Four  Walls  Eight  Windows.  550p  $27 
ISBN  1568582587 

The  confluence  of  advances  in  human 
genetics  and  reproductive  science  has 
resulted  in  the  ability  to  design  babies. 
"Designing  babies"  is  an  imprecise  term 
used  by  journalists  and  commentators — 
not  by  scientists — to  describe  several  dif- 
ferent reproductive  technologies  that  have 
one  thing  in  common:  they  give  parents 
more  control  over  what  their  offspring  will 
be  like. 

Many  inherited  diseases,  for  example, 
such  as  cystic  fibrosis  and  Huntington's 
disease,  can  be  detected  very  early  using  a 
technique  called  pre-implantation  genetic 
diagnosis  (PDG).  This  procedure,  first 
used  in  1990,  enables  doctors  to  perform 
genetic  tests  on  embryos  produced  by  in 
vitro  fertilization.  Embryos  found  to  be 
free  of  a  disease-causing  gene  mutation  can 
then  be  selectively  implanted  into  a 
woman's  womb  to  initiate  a  pregnancy. 
PDG  can  also  be  used  to  select  the  sex  or 
other  genetic  characteristics  of  embryos. 
As  our  knowledge  of  the  human  genome 
increases  and  our  ability  to  modify  it 
improves,  other  techniques  may  also 
become  possible,  including  picking  an 
embryo  for  its  specific  traits  and  manipu- 
lating human  genes  for  therapeutic  or  cos- 
metic reasons. 

What  are  the  ethical,  social  and  scien- 
tific implications  of  this  potent  new  tech- 
nology? In  War  Against  the  Weak,  the 
investigative  journalist  Edwin  Black  lays 
bare  the  ugly  story  of  America's  eugenics 
movement  and  cautions  that  with  the 
arrival  of  a  "precocious"  new  genetics  age, 
a  "new  war  against  the  weak"  is  imagin- 
able. Black's  warning — to  separate  fact 
from  fantasy  and  blessings  from  menaces 
of  21st-century  genetic  engineering — is 
well  worth  heeding. 

Black  argues  that  the  eugenics  move- 
ment of  the  early  20th  century  began  in  the 
United  States  in  laboratories  on  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  and  was  "supported  by  the 


best  universities  in  America,  endorsed  by 
the  brightest  thinkers,  financed  by  the 
richest  capitalists,"  but  ended  in  Nazi 
Germany's  death  camps.  Launched  by  a 
small  group  of  enterprising  academics  and 
professionals,  this  pseudoscientific  cam- 
paign had  one  purpose:  to  create  a  "superi- 
or Nordic  race."  Eugenic  research  into 
heredity,  as  Black  stresses  repeatedly,  com- 
bined "equal  portions  of  gossip,  race  prej- 
udice, sloppy  methods  and  leaps  of  logic, 
all  caulked  together  by  elements  of  actual 
genetic  knowledge  to  create  the  glitter  of  a 
genuine  science."  As  their  methods, 
American  eugenicists  promoted  state- 
mandated  sterilizations,  human  breeding 
programs,  marriage  prohibition,  racist 
immigration  policies  and  even  "eugenic" 
euthanasia.  Their  hope  was  that  eventual- 
ly— perhaps  within  several  generations — 
only  the  white  Nordics  would  remain  in 
the  United  States,  and  eugenic  doctrines 
and  policies  could  then  be  exported  global- 

Black  is  telling  a  well-known  story,  yet 
he  adds  to  it  substantial  new  detail  (culled 
from  some  50,000  collected  documents)  in 
disclosing  "many  explosive  revelations  and 
embarrassing  episodes  about  some  of  our 
society's  most  honored  individuals  and 
institutions."  That  the  eugenics  movement 
allied  shameless  racism  with  mighty 
American  power,  position  and  wealth,  that 
corporate  philanthropists  (like  Harriman, 
Carnegie  and  Rockefeller)  financed  the 
movement,  and  that  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  sanctioned  eugenic  sterilization  in 
the  1927  case  of  Buck  v.  Bell,  with  the  mis- 
anthropic Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Jr.  infamously  writing  for  an  8-to-l  major- 
ity that  "three  generations  of  imbeciles  is 
enough,"  is  familiar  ground.  But  Black 
produces  damning  new  evidence  about 
"corporate  philanthropy  gone  wild,"  invol- 
untary euthanasia  of  newborns  who  were 
deformed  or  had  birth  defects  and  our 
national  nightmare  of  coerced  steriliza- 
tions. For  three  or  four  decades  after 
Nuremberg  declared  forced  sterilizations 
crimes  against  humanity,  the  United  States 
continued  to  sterilize  "unfit"  Americans, 
judged  to  be  such  by  self-chosen  elites 
because  of  their  eugenic  or  racial  character. 

In  the  introduction,  Black  reminds  us 
about  recent  public  apologies  from  several 
governors  to  the  victims  of  their  states' 
official  eugenics  programs.  An  estimated 
70,000  Americans  were  victims  of  eugen- 
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ics,  the  "weak"  of  the  book's  title.  These 
include  poor  urban  dwellers  and  rural 
"white  trash";  European  immigrants  such 
as  brown-haired  Irish  and  southeastern 
Italians;  African  Americans  and  Mexicans; 
the  mentally  ill,  epileptics  and  alcoholics; 
and  anyone  else  judged  "feebleminded." 
To  no  one's  surprise,  "feeblemindedness" 
was  to  a  eugenicist  what  pornography  was 
to  one  Supreme  Court  justice.  (When  the 
court  was  called  upon  to  distinguish 
pornography  from  art,  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  famously  opined  that  "I  shall  not 
today  attempt  further  to  define  [hard-core 
pornography]....  But  I  know  it  when  I  see 
it.") 

For  Black,  "in  eugenics,  the  United 
States  led  and  Germany  followed."  True 
enough,  American  eugenicists  collaborat- 
ed with  their  German  counterparts,  and 
German  eugenicists  praised  American 
policies  and  research.  Even  Hitler,  in  Mein 
Kmnpf,  heralded  America's  sterilization 
and  immigration  restriction  laws.  These 
American  connections  were  a  revelation  to 
this  reviewer.  Black's  relentless  focus  on 
the  Nazi  connection,  however,  does  not 
convince  me  that  the  American  example 
inspired  Hitler  to  set  in  action  the 
Holocaust.  Nor  does  Black  prove  that 
leading  American  eugenicists  continued  to 
support  Nazi  concentration  camps  and 
virulent  biological  anti-Semitism  until  the 
United  States  entered  the  war. 

That  said,  the  description  of  the  Third 
Reich's  eugenic  horrors  in  Buchenwakl 
and  Auschwitz  is  chilling  reading. 
Predictably,  the  sadistic  crimes  of  Josef 
Mengele,  the  camp  doctor  at  Auschwitz, 
are  described  in  great  detail  to  highlight 
"the  last  fanatic  stand  of  the  eugenic  cru- 
sade to  create  a  super  race,  a  superior 
race — and  finally  a  master  race."  But  Black 
is  at  his  best  in  presenting  the  strange  and 
forgotten  case  of  Edwin  Katzen- 
Ellenbogen.  He  was  a  Polish  Jew, 
Harvard-credentialed  psychiatrist  and 
naturalized  American  citizen,  who  became 
the  chief  eugenicist  of  New  Jersey  under 
then-Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  and 
ended  up  as  a  physician  prisoner  and  S.S. 
collaborator  in  ghastly  experimental  med- 
ical activity  at  Buchenwald.  The 
Nuremberg  trial  judges,  without  evidence 
of  specific  murders,  sentenced  Katzen- 
Ellenbogen  to  life  imprisonment. 

Black,  whose  mother  "still  remembers 
when  American  principles  of  eugenics 


came  to  Nazi-occupied  Poland,"  has  given 
us  an  astonishingly  gripping  narrative  of 
the  evils  of  eugenics.  Especially  in  our 
postmodern  world,  this  cautionary  tale  of 
distinct  power  elites  describing  people  as 
leading  a  "life  unworthy  of  life"  is  an 
important  read.  Kevin  P.  Quinn 

A  Book  With 
Staying  Power 

A  Concise  History  of 
the  Catholic  Church 

By  Thomas  Bokenkotter 

Doubleday.  624p  $21.50 
ISBN  0385505841 

When  the  second  edition  of  Thomas 
Bokenkotter's  book  appeared  in  1990,  the 
publisher  boasted  that  over  125,000  copies 
were  already  in  circulation.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands more  have  surely  been  sold  in  the 
meantime.  That  fact  alone  testifies  to  the 
merits  of  the  book  and  the  need  it  has  filled. 
This  new  edition  has  four  features  that  jus- 
tify calling  the  book  once  again  to  the 
attention  of  readers  of  America.  First,  illus- 
trations have  been  added,  which  make  the 
book  much  more  attractive  and  reader- 
friendly.  Second,  the  bibliography  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  with  new  titles.  Third, 
in  a  short  appendix,  "The  Cardinals 
Classified,"  Bokenkotter  offers  a  break- 
down of  the  "parties"  within  the  current 
college  according  to  what  seems  like  core 
values — fascinating!  Fourth,  a  new  chapter 
has  been  added,  "On  the  Threshold  of  the 
Third  Millennium,"  which  brings  the  story 
right  up  to  the  moment.  Valuable  though 
the  other  three  features  are,  this  last  espe- 
cially deserves  comment. 

The  new  chapter  is  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  engaging  surveys  of  the 
past  1 5  years  that  I  have  come  across.  It 
runs  some  60  pages,  by  far  the  longest 
chapter  in  the  book.  As  to  be  expected,  the 
major  focus  is  the  pontificate  of  John  Paul 
II,  for  in  one  way  or  another  this  pope  has 
dominated  Catholic  life  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  But  Bokenkotter — who  is 
pastor  of  a  parish  in  Cincinnati,  teaches  at 
Xavier  University  and  runs  a  soup  kitchen 
as  well  as  a  transitional  facility  for  homeless 
women  and  children — ranges  more  broad- 
ly, under  the  general  rubric  of  "a  polarized 
church." 


If  I  were  a  member  of  whatever  board 
it  is  that  assigns  ratings  to  movies,  I  would 
give  this  chapter  an  R  rating:  for  mature 
audiences  only.  Bokenkotter  tries  to  "tell  it 
like  it  is,"  pulling  no  punches.  He  is  frank  in 
his  judgments  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  present  pontificate,  over  a 
wide  range  of  issues.  A  mere  listing  of  some 
of  the  chapter's  subtitles  gives  an  idea  what 
those  issues  are:  Collapse  of  Communism, 
Interfaith  Relations,  Religious  Pluralism 
(the  Jacques  Dupuis  case),  Papal 
Logorrhea,  The  Canonizing  Pope,  Hitler 
and  Pius  XII,  Dissenters  Beware,  Congar, 
Pedophiles  and  Priests,  Dynamic  Lay 
Communities,  Kasper  versus  Ratzinger, 
Apparitions  Galore. 

"When  the  Pope  goes  to  his  reward, 
he  may  leave  the  Church  in  the  throes  of 
one  of  its  greatest  crises,  equal  to  the  major 
ones  of  the  past."  That  is  how 
Bokenkotter  judges  the  situation  we  face. 
Where  does  that  leave  us?  Bokenkotter 
finds  "one  thing  glaringly  clear:  The 
weight  of  the  papacy  has  become  impossi- 
ble for  one  man  to  bear  without  adequate 
reforms."  The  reform  would  consist 
essentially  in  a  "more  humble  papacy," 
which  would  not  fear  re-examining  some 
of  the  positions  currently  "upheld  so 
staunchly."  This  final  chapter,  then,  is  not 
just  a  chronicle  of  recent  events,  surely  the 
safest  course  for  a  historian  to  take,  but  a 
critical  reflection  on  them  and  on  where 
they  might  be  leading  us. 

A  Concise  Histoiy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  first  published  in  1977.  The  revised 
edition  of  1990  added  three  new  chap- 
ters— on  St.  Jerome,  Calvin  and  the  period 
from  1977  to  1989,  but  the  rest  of  the  orig- 
inal text  was  unchanged.  This  new  edition 
retains  unchanged  everything  that 
appeared  in  the  1990  edition.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  book  is,  therefore,  about  25 
years  old.  There  has  been  much  important 
scholarship  on  the  history  of  Catholicism 
in  the  meantime.  Recent  studies  on 
medieval  and  early  modern  confraternities, 
for  instance,  have  changed  considerably 
how  I  look  at  Christianity  in  those  eras. 
We  have  learned  a  lot  more  about  "foreign 
missions."  The  single  page  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  the  16th  century  makes  the  book 
seem  notably  Eurocentric.  And  there  are 
other  topics  that  need  updating. 

Still,  the  book  holds  up  well,  and  the 
new  last  chapter  makes  it  almost  unique 
for  its  genre.  John  W.  O'Malley 
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Much  Sadder  Sentence 

"My  friend  Sam  almost  died  last  week." 
That  was  the  first  sentence  of  my  article 
"Growing  Old  in  Prison,"  published  in 
America  last  Nov.  10.  Today  I  must 
write  a  new,  much  sadder  sentence:  my 
friend  Sam  died  yesterday  afternoon. 

Five  days  ago,  during  a  spell  of 
unusually  cold  weather,  Sam  began  to 
feel  congested  and  weak,  and — quite 
sensibly  for  a  63 -year-old — he  reported 
to  the  prison  infirmary.  In  my  earlier 
article  I  compared  penitentiary  medical 
care  to  penitentiary  food:  the  operative 
motto  is  "as  little  as  possible,  as  cheap 
as  possible."  True  to  this  guiding  prin- 
ciple, the  nurses  told  Sam  that  he  had 
the  flu  and  that  he  should  simply  ride  it 
out  in  his  cell.  No  one  thought  it 
strange  that  he  had  to  be  taken  back  to 
the  cellblock  in  a  wheelchair. 

The  following  day  Sam  was  too 
weak  to  report  to  pill  call  or  to  walk  to 
the  chow  hall.  Thanks  to  a  kindhearted 
fellow  inmate,  however,  he  was  at  least 
brought  a  tray  with  food.  The  guards 
on  duty  told  this  prisoner,  Wilbur  T., 
to  "keep  an  eye"  on  Sam,  in  lieu  of 
proper  medical  care. 

The  next  morning,  a  Sunday,  he 
had  trouble  breathing,  so  two  other 
inmates — Sylvester  F.  and  Meredith 
S. — persuaded  the  watch  commander, 
Lieutenant  M.,  to  move  Sam  to  the 
infirmary.  Unexpectedly,  this  watch 
commander  followed  up  on  Sam's 
progress  so  resolutely  that  the  nurses 
called  an  ambulance  and  had  him 
moved  to  the  prison  ward  at  a  major 
hospital  in  Richmond,  Va.  I  heard  that 
at  this  stage  the  official  diagnosis  was 
still  influenza,  but  I  do  not  know  this 
for  certain. 

Two  days  later,  Sam  passed  away 
because  of  kidney  failure.  Because  he, 
unlike  most  prisoners,  still  had  contact 
with  his  family,  civilian  hospital  staff 
were  able  to  call  his  two  daughters  to 
his  bedside  at  the  end.  His  son  is  a  mili- 
tary officer  on  active  duty.  Sam  is  sur- 
vived by  his  children  and  a  large  passel 
of  beautiful  grandchildren. 

Many  of  his  fellow  convicts  also 


mourn  his  loss.  On  our  side  of  the 
razor-wire  fence,  there  are  few  men  like 
him:  generous,  patient,  funny,  intelli- 
gent and  stoical.  Sam  was  always  ready 
to  give  a  roll-up  cigarette  or  two  to  the 
"crazies"  from  this  penitentiary's  mental 
health  unit,  and  he  taught  other  inmates 
how  to  read  and  write  in  a  remedial  lit- 
eracy class  organized  by  two 
Presbyterian  teachers.  Certainly  his 
line-by-line  edits  and  detailed  critique 
of  the  manuscript  of  my  first  book 
helped  significandy  to  make  it  publish- 
able. 

Even  in  Sam's  last  months,  he 
always  maintained  his  sense  of  humor, 
arguing  fiercely  at  the  breakfast  table 
that  Saddam's  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion would  eventually  be  found,  even  if 
the  United  States  had  to  invade  Syria  to 
track  them  down.  But  those  days  were 
very  difficult  for  him.  After  the  two 
mini-strokes  I  described  in  "Growing 
Old  in  Prison,"  Sam  experienced  anoth- 
er mini-stroke,  as  a  result  of  which  he 
broke  his  wrist.  No  doubt  those 
episodes  contributed  to  the  kidney  fail- 
ure that  eventually  took  his  life. 

And  the  usual  stresses  of  prison  life 
surely  played  a  role  in  Sam's  death  as 
well.  At  the  end  of  2003,  the 
Department  of  Corrections  ordered  all 
inmates  to  cut  their  visiting  lists  so  dras- 
tically that  he  had  to  choose  which  of 
his  many  relatives  would  still  be  allowed 
to  visit  him  in  the  future.  What  a  deci- 
sion to  make:  do  I  give  up  the  right  to 
see  my  grandchildren  by  my  eldest 
daughter?  Or  do  I  give  up  the  right  to 
see  my  youngest  grandson,  by  my  son? 
And  how  do  I  explain  all  this  to  my 
family? 

Supposedly,  Sam  told  another  pris- 
oner three  days  before  his  passing  that 
he  was  ready  and  prepared  to  die. 
Perhaps  that  is  true,  perhaps  not.  Many 
of  us  have  spent  so  much  time  behind 
bars  that  we  envy  Sam  his  final  release. 
At  least  he  got  out;  we  are  still  here. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  earned  our  trips 
to  the  penitentiary —  even  Sam,  even 
me.  Sam,  you  may  recall  from  my  first 
article,  shot  an  intruder  twice  inside  his 


townhouse,  a  death  that  might  have 
been  prevented  by  firing  a  warning  into 
the  ceiling.  So  he  deserved  to  go  to  jail; 
but  did  he  deserve  to  lose  his  own  life  in 
a  hospital's  prison  ward? 

Jens  Soering 
Lawrenceville,  Va. 

Attend  Quietly 

The  "Good  Liturgy"  article  on  the 
assembly  (3/1)  reminded  me  that  years 
ago  my  parish  priest  said  to  me,  "Can 
you,  as  a  reasonably  intelligent  Catholic 
layman,  tell  me  why  the  people  don't 
sing  at  Mass?"  I  could  not  wait  to  reply. 
First,  I  am  a  lousy  singer  and  as  such  I 
don't  enjoy  it.  (Once  in  parochial  gram- 
mar school,  the  music  Sister  visiting  our 
classroom  asked  me  not  to  sing,  obvi- 
ously in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  class  performance.)  Second,  I  have 
always  felt  the  hymnal  should  be 
renamed  "Mosdy  Songs  Nobody  Ever 
Heard  Of."  There  seems  to  be  a  desire 
to  introduce  songs  widi  which  the  con- 
gregation is  not  familiar.  Third,  we  are 
often  advised  after  Communion  to 
kneel  and  meditate — and  also  to  sing 
hymn  number  whatever.  I  cannot  do 
both,  and  I  prefer  the  former. 

With  regard  to  receiving 
Communion  under  both  species,  I  cite 
another  experience  from  parochial 
school  days.  I  was  asked  by  the  Sister  if 
the  body  and  blood  were  present  in 
both  the  host  and  the  consecrated  wine. 
I  said  no,  and  she  prompdy  and  loudly 
accused  me  of  heresy:  the  body  and 
blood  are  present  in  both  the  host  and 
the  consecrated  wine.  So  what's  the  big 
deal  about  receiving  under  both  forms? 
For  old  coots  like  me,  and  not  a  few 
young  coots,  there  ought  to  be  a  way  to 
attend  Mass  quiedy,  thoughtfully  and 
not  have  to  worry  about  remembering 
the  name  of  the  person  in  front  of  me 
with  whom  I  am  about  to  shake  hands. 

James  Edward  Fitzgerald,  M.D. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Graceful  Aging 

"The  School  of  the  Heart:  Toward  a 
Healthy  Spirituality  of  Aging"  (2/16) 
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does  not  reflect  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  field.  At  least  three  other 
authors  (K.  Russell,  1985,  "Monastic 
Parallels  to  the  Final  Phase  of  Life,"  J. 
Thibault,  1990,  "Aging  as  a  Natural 
Monastery"  and  H.  R.  Moody,  1995, 
"Mysticism")  have  explored  the  last  part 
of  life  as  a  time  of  religious  formation 
akin  to  that  of  the  novitiate  or  monastery. 
They  have  done  so  with  more  depth  and 
sensitivity  than  did  Ron  Hansen. 

In  his  lack  of  attention  to  what  has 
been  written  by  others,  Ron  Hansen  is 
not  alone.  It  has  been  the  curse  of  the 
field  of  religion,  spirituality  and  aging 
that  well  over  90  percent  of  books,  arti- 
cles and  dissertations  are  written  by  peo- 
ple who  write  only  that  one  piece  and 
never  return  to  the  subject.  Few  of  these 
authors  demonstrate  competency  in  the 
literature  of  the  field. 

America's  longtime  associate  editor 
John  LaFarge,  S.J.,  noted  in  his  Reflections 
on  Growing  Old  (1963):  "Old  age  has  its 
own  meaning,  like  other  phases  of  human 
life.  The  wisest  thing  to  do,  when  old  age 
has  crept  up  on  us,  would  be  to  explore 
that  meaning."  A  first  step  in  this  explo- 
ration is  systematic  attention  to  what  has 
already  been  written. 

Henry  C.  Simmons 
Richmond,  Va. 

New  Testament  Model 

Bravo  to  Donald  Maldari,  S.J.,  for  his 
article,  "The  Triumph  of  the  Cross," 
(3/8)  reminding  us  that  it  was  not  the 
physical  sufferings  of  Christ  that 
redeemed  us  but  his  self-emptying  agape 
love  "unto  death,  even  death  on  a  cross," 
as  St.  Paul  put  it  (Phil  2:8).  The  New 
Testament  abounds  in  metaphors 
expressing  one  or  another  aspect  of  this 
sublime  mystery.  But  in  the  1 1  th  century, 
St.  Anselm  suggested  another  model, 
drawn  from  the  feudal  society  of  his  time, 
where  the  gravity  of  an  offense  was  mea- 
sured by  the  dignity  of  the  person  offend- 
ed. Slap  a  serf,  and  say  you're  sorry.  Slap 
a  king,  and  face  the  hangman's  rope. 
Since  sin  is  an  offense  against  the  infinite 
majesty  of  God,  only  the  infinite  Son 


could  make  satisfaction  for  it.  The  model 
made  some  sense  in  the  sociopolitical 
context  of  its  day,  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
logic  had  such  great  appeal  that  it  all  but 
crowded  out  those  New  Testament 
metaphors.  Centuries  later,  however,  it 
mistakenly  led  to  what  Father  Maldari 
calls  the  scandalous  idea  of  "the  Father's 
demand  for  the  Son's  gruesome  death  in 
order  to  redeem  the  world."  Another 
problem  with  the  satisfaction  model  is 
that  there  is  really  no  place  in  it  for  the 
Resurrection.  Yet  St.  Paul  says  that  Jesus 
"was  put  to  death  for  our  sins  and  rose 
for  our  justification."  Father  Maldari 
reminds  us  of  an  important  New 
Testament  model  by  emphasizing  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Cross. 

Thomas  L.  Sheridan,  S.J. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Strange  Lethargy 

The  report  of  the  National  Review  Board 
established  by  the  U.S.  bishops  indicates 
that  it  worked  within  the  boundaries  of 
present  church  policy  (Signs  of  the 
Times,  3/15).  This  was  to  be  expected, 
but  the  pedophilia  problem  emerged 
from  present  church  policy.  A  question 
remains  that  must  be  answered  if  respect 
for  the  church  and  priests  is  to  be 
regained.  Why  did  this  "smoke  of  Satan" 
enter  the  church  in  the  first  place?  The 
board  goes  beyond  its  competence  in 
touching  on  this  matter,  dismissing 
celibacy  as  a  cause.  There  is  no  study 
existing  on  which  to  base  this  assertion, 
and  consideration  of  married  clergy  in 
other  denominations,  unafflicted  by  our 
plague,  would  indicate  otherwise. 
Unsubstantiated  statements  and  intransi- 
gent defense  of  the  status  quo  obstruct 
the  way  to  true  results.  In  this  moment  in 
church  history,  there  is  no  rival  to  the 
importance  of  answering  the  question  of 
why  we  have  this  terrible,  scandal-causing 
problem.  And  yet  a  strange  lethargy,  even 
opposition  to  the  quest  for  an  answer,  has 
prevailed. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 


Left  Out 

The  clear  and  balanced  comments  on 
the  movie  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ" 
that  have  appeared  in  America  over  the 
past  several  weeks  have  been  appreciat- 
ed (3/8,  15).  I  find  myself  in  the  socially 
awkward  position  of  not  having  seen 
the  film  and  having  neither  a  desire  to 
watch  it  nor  an  intention  to  do  so.  I  am 
thus  left  out  of  many  "religious"  con- 
versations today. 

Perhaps  my  situation  arises  from 
my  understanding  that  there  is  nothing 
"unique"  about  the  specific  mode  by 
which  Jesus  died;  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  humans  have  been  crucified.  Yet  I 
also  recognize  its  centrality  to  our  faith, 
and  while  I  am  not  drawn  to  sanitized 
crucifixes,  I  have  long  kept  a  print  of 
one  of  Matthias  Grunewald's  "gory" 
crucifixions  on  my  wall  to  help  root  me 
in  historical  reality. 

Perhaps  also  it  is  my  ingrained 
Jewish  cultural  unease  with  the  history 
of  Passion  plays,  which  have  for  cen- 
turies fueled  and  triggered  anti-Semitic 
prejudices  and  behavior.  I  am  uncom- 
fortable with  and  generally  decline  to 
participate  even  in  the  communal 
Gospel  readings  at  Palm  Sunday  and 
Good  Friday  liturgies.  Yet  I  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  centrality  of  the 
Passion  and  Crucifixion  to  the  Synoptic 
and  Pauline  traditions  of  our  faith. 

I  wonder  what  sort  of  catechesis 
would  be  effective  in  inseparably  linking 
the  incarnation  and  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  with  his  death,  and  linking  his  res- 
urrection and  ascension  with  his  identi- 
ty and  life  in  the  minds  of  Christians.  If 
the  basis  of  much  historical  error  is  an 
overemphasis  on  one  particular  truth  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  whole  of  truth,  then 
despite  the  orthodoxy  of  our  Catholic 
faith  and  the  progress  made  in  recent 
decades,  we  are  still  far  from  effectively 
communicating  and  transmitting  that 
salvific  truth,  both  within  the  church 
and  to  others. 

Robert  V.  Levine 
Collegeville,  Pa. 


To  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  we  recommend  using  the  link  that  appears  at  the  bottom  of  articles  on  America's  Web  site,  www.americamagazine.org.  This 
allows  us  to  consider  your  letter  for  publication  in  both  print  and  online  versions  of  the  magazine.  Letters  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  include  the 
writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number.  Letters  may  also  be  sent  to  America's  editorial  office  (address  on  page  2)  or  by  e-mail  to:  let- 
ters@americamagazine.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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The  Word 

What  Does  It  Mean? 

Palm  Sunday  of  the  Lord's  Passion  (C),  April  4,  2004 

Readings:  Is  50:4-7;  Ps  22:8-9,  17-20,  23-24;  Phil  2:6-11;  Lk  22:14-23:56 

He  emptied  himself  (Phil  2:7) 


FOR  MONTHS  NOW,  we  have 
been  inundated  with  pictures  of  a 
bloodied  Jesus.  Without  in  any 
way  dismissing  the  concerns 
raised  by  this  media  event,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  scriptural  Passion 
texts  do  not  concentrate  on  the  details  of 
Jesus'  suffering.  In  fact,  there  are  only 
three  brief,  explicit  references  to  them  in 
the  account  of  the  Passion  read  today: 
"His  sweat  became  like  drops  of  blood" 
(22:44);  "The  men  who  held  Jesus  in  cus- 
tody were. ..beating  him"  (22:63);  "They 
crucified  him"  (23:33).  References  to 
Jesus'  Passion  seem  to  be  more  focused  on 
its  effects  in  our  lives  than  on  specifics  of 
the  suffering  itself. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand 
the  message  of  today's  readings  is  to  place 
them  within  the  context  of  St.  Paul's 
hymn  of  praise  of  Christ  Jesus.  Paul  does 
not  sketch  a  graphic  account  of  Jesus' 
agony,  but  neither  does  he  minimize  it. 
He  interprets  the  suffering:  Jesus  emptied 
himself;  he  took  the  form  of  a  slave;  he 
humbled  himself;  he  became  obedient 
even  to  death  on  the  cross.  Paul  identifies 
Jesus  as  a  man  who  knew  suffering,  but  he 
does  not  portray  him  as  a  mere  helpless 
victim. 

According  to  Paul,  Jesus  emptied  him- 
self of  all  divine  prerogatives;  his  torturers 
sought  to  empty  him  of  all  human  dignity. 
But  his  deliberate  self-emptying  allowed 
them  to  apprehend  him.  Though  he  suf- 
fered, he  did  not  relinquish  his  dignity. 
Jesus  was  in  the  form  of  God;  their  brutal 
treatment  left  him  deformed.  But  he  freely 
took  the  form  of  a  slave,  and  it  was  his 
choice  to  be  physically  broken.  Jesus  hum- 
bled himself;  they  set  out  to  humiliate 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


him.  Here  again,  this  was  his  choice.  Jesus 
was  obedient  to  his  destiny;  they  thought 
that  they  were  putting  an  end  to  him. 

The  reading  from  Isaiah  is  the  third  of 
four  poetic  passages  known  as  the  Servant 
Songs.  Here  the  "servant  of  the  Lord" 
tells  us  that  he  was  called  by  God  to  speak 
words  of  comfort  to  the  weary.  Some 
resented  this,  so  they  assaulted  him.  In  the 
face  of  this,  he  did  not  defend  himself  but 
continued  to  trust  in  God.  Early 
Christians  easily  identified  Jesus  with  the 
"servant."  Jesus  too  preached  to  the  needy; 
for  this  he  too  was  assaulted;  neither  did 
he  defend  himself,  but  trusted  in  God 
throughout  the  entire  ordeal. 

Psalm  22  is  a  combination  of  a  lament 
and  a  hymn  of  praise.  The  psalmist  com- 
plains of  having  to  endure  ridicule  and  of 
being  attacked.  Complaint  is  followed  by  a 
prayer  of  trust  and  a  petition  for  help.  The 
psalm  ends  with  a  promise  of  praise  and  a 
call  to  others  to  praise  God.  As  bitter  as 
die  suffering  may  have  been,  the  psalmist 
does  not  end  on  a  note  of  despair.  Rather, 
praise  implies  that  the  psalmist  is  certain 
that  God  will  answer  the  prayer.  For  this 
reason,  praise  is  appropriate. 

The  two  readings  and  the  psalm  all 
begin  with  suffering,  but  end  with  trust. 
The  proclamation  from  Paul  goes  even 
further  than  trust,  ending  with  Jesus'  exal- 
tation. These  passages  set  the  context 
within  which  we  should  consider  the 
Passion.  They  do  not  minimize  the  bitter 
rejection  that  Jesus  faced  or  the  excruciat- 
ing suffering  he  endured.  But  they  assure 
us  that  there  is  more  here  than  meets  the 
eye.  Jesus'  sacrifice  was  the  price  he  paid 
for  being  faithful  to  his  calling. 

As  for  the  Passion  narrative  itself,  the 
sobering  details  of  the  story  point  out  how 
easy  it  is  for  any  one  of  us  to  sacrifice  gen- 
uine integrity.  Judas  is  not  the  only  one 
who  ever  betrayed  a  friend,  nor  is  Peter 


ft  . 

alone  in  protecting  himself  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Many  of  us  know  how  easy  it  is 
for  people  in  positions  of  authority  to  sac- 
rifice an  individual  for  what  they  consider 
the  best  interests  of  the  group.  Religious 
leaders,  convinced  of  their  own  legitima- 
cy, have  been  known  to  silence  any  oppos- 
ing voice.  Finally,  we  should  not  underes- 
timate the  force  of  the  crowd  mentality.  It 
is  easy  to  join  it  and  lose  our  sense  of  jus- 
tice in  the  process,  or  to  be  so  frightened 
by  it  that  we  fail  to  stand  by  those  who 
might  become  its  victims.  There  is 
enough  culpability  here  to  go  around. 

Let  us  enter  into  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
in  a  way  that  will  move  us  toward  genuine 
conversion  and  transformation.  Let  us 
recognize  our  own  strengths  or  limitations 
in  the  characters  of  the  story  and  note  how 
Jesus  calls  them  to  greater  fidelity.  Or  let 
us  identify  with  Jesus.  He  willingly  set 
aside  privilege  for  the  sake  of  others;  he 
remained  true  to  his  calling,  despite  the 
cost  that  was  exacted;  he  refused  to  meet 
violence  with  violence.  Through  it  all, 
Jesus  remained  tenaciously  faithful  to  God 
and  lovingly  open  to  all  others.  The  read- 
ings of  this  Sunday  set  these  challenges 
before  us.  Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  What  effect  has  the  suffering  of 
Jesus  had  on  your  life? 

•  Where  do  you  see  hope  in  the  suf- 
fering of  the  world? 

•  What  have  you  done  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  one  other  person? 
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2004  Associates  Ca 


n  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 


Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2004  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

Soon  you  will  receive  a  direct  appeal  from  Father  Reese 
urging  you  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique 
contribution  to  Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of 
the  size  of  your  contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will 
assist  our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our 
future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found  on 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions.   


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellence 


America 
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5.3   ACTIONS  OF  DIOCESES  AND  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES 
FOR  PRIESTS  WITH  SUBSTANTIATED  ALLEGATIONS 

Figure  5.3.1  outlines  the  substantiated  complaints  of  child  sexual  abusers. 


PR1E 
SUBSTAN" 


PRIEST  SUBJECT  TO 
UBSTANTIATED  ALLEGATIO 
10,519/100% 


1 


PRIEST  DEAD  OR 
NOT  ACTIVE  AT  T1V.E  i 
ALLEGATION 
1.153/26  3% 


PRIEST  RESIGNED 
OR  RETIRED 
820/187% 


PRIE 


PRIEST  SOUGHT 
LAICIZATION 

163/3.7% 


PRIEST  REMOVED  FROM 

CLERGY  < 
156/3.6% 


LESS  THAN 
13% 

i  ■J?  i- 
11  -24% 

25  -  45% 

OVER  45V. 


PRIEST  REPRIMANDED  AND 
RETURNED  269/6.1% 

PRIEST  REFERRED  FOR 
EVALUATION  1,451/33.1% 


:3  r  GIVEN  ADMINIS 
LEAVE  1.066/24.3 


TRATIVE 


PRIEST  SENT  TO  SPIRITUAL 
RETREAT  226/5.2% 


PRIEST  SENT  FOR  TREATMENT 

1.475/33  7% 


PRIEST  GIVEN  MEDICAL  LEAVE 
243/5  6% 


PRIEST  SUSPENDED 
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PRIEST  RETURNED  TO  ORDER,  OR 
SUPERIOR  NOTIFIED  253/6% 


NO  ACTION  TAKEN 
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ISTER  III  UN  P  R  EJ  E  A  N  Once 

again  lust  fall  spent  several 
^%  days  with  us  at  America 

House.  She  was  in  New  York 
in  November  to  consult  with  the 
actor-playwright  Tim  Robbins  about 
the  stage  version  of  her  book  Dead 
Man  Walking.  She  found  time  to  stop 
by  my  office  to  speak  about  this  latest 
reincarnation  of  her  book  and  the 
related  one-year  workshop  project 
with  the  play  that  will  begin  next  fall 
at  Jesuit  high  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  around  the  countrv. 

"They  will  have  the  option  of  per- 
forming  the  whole  play  or  doing 
readings  from  it,  or  even  excerpts  in 
class,"  she  said.  "The  only  require- 
ment for  participating  in  the  project  is 
that  one  other  academic  discipline  be 
involved,  such  as  sociology,  psycholo- 
gy or  theology."  This,  she  explained, 
stems  from  her  belief  that  the  project 
should  promote  informed  discourse 
on  the  death  penalty  issue — "a  deep, 
seminal,  social  justice  matter,"  as  she 
put  it,  "because  it  hits  at  the  soul  of 
our  society,"  dealing  as  it  does  with 
racism,  poverty  and  related  justice 
issues. 

The  project  will  also  involve  a  let- 
ter-writing campaign  by  students, 
who  will  contact  their  legislators  to 
tell  them,  in  effect,  "I'm  a  young  per- 
son concerned  about  what  capital 
punishment  is  doing  to  our  society, 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
about  this."  In  other  words,  Sister 
Prejean  said,  a  response  from  legisla- 
tors is  expected.  This  will  put  them 
on  the  spot  to  explain  their  continued 
support  for  the  death  penalty  in  states 
that  retain  it — especially  in  the  south- 
ern and  southwestern  states,  where 
most  executions  take  place.  Overall, 
the  play  project  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  call  to  action  for  students. 

It  was  journalism  students  at 
Northwestern  University,  she  pointed 
out,  who — through  careful  investiga- 
tion of  overlooked  evidence — were 
responsible  for  the  release  from  death 
row  of  a  number  of  prisoners  in 
Illinois.  Their  work  was  one  of  the 
factors  that  led  then-governor  George 
Ryan  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  exe- 
cutions there.  "It's  the  young  people 
of  the  country  who  are  intervening 


and  saving  the  lives  of  people  on 
death  row,"  she  said.  "So  far  1 12 
innocent  people  have  been  released, 
many  of  them  through  their  efforts 
and  those  of  the  various  innocence 
projects  that  have  come  into  existence 
around  the  country." 

A  moratorium  on  all  executions  is 
Sister  Prejean's  goal.  She  rejects  the 
argument  that  the  death  penalty  can 
be  "fixed"  and  thereby  made  more 
equitable.  "Some  people  say,  for 
instance,  that  we  should  give  every- 
body on  death  row  DNA  tests."  But 
in  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  DNA 
testing  would  not  apply,  she 
explained,  because  there  is  no  biologi- 
cal evidence. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation, 
Sister  Prejean  also  spoke  of  her  forth- 
coming book,  tentatively  entitled  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  Machinery  of  Death,  to 
be  published  by  Random  House.  The 
latter  part  of  the  title  is  a  phrase  used 
by  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Harry  Blackmun,  who,  in  referring  to 
his  own  opposition  to  capital  punish- 
ment, said  "I  will  no  longer  tinker 
with  the  machinery  of  death."  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  with 
the  first  two  sections  dealing  with  her 
story  of  accompanying  two  men  who 
have  since  been  executed  and  whom 
Sister  Prejean  believes  to  have  been 
innocent.  She  has  continued  in  her 
role  of  spiritual  advisor  to  another — 
the  sixth  whom  she  has  accompanied 
on  Louisiana's  death  row.  She  visits 
him  once  a  month,  and  keeps  in 
touch  between  visits  with  phone  calls 
and  letters. 

Because  her  forthcoming  book  was 
still  not  finished  at  the  time  of  her 
visit,  Sister  Prejean  has  had  to  cut 
back  on  her  travels  and  lecturing.  But 
just  before  her  visit  to  America 
House,  she  spent  a  day  speaking  with 
students  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  The  university  had  decided 
to  distribute  copies  of  Dead  Man 
11  'alking  to  all  incoming  freshmen  and 
faculty — over  5,000  in  all.  "So  it's  still 
out  there,  doing  good,"  she  said.  Over 
half  a  million  copies  have  been  print- 
ed, with  translations  into  12  lan- 
guages. It  has  clearly  struck  a  nerve, 
not  just  here  but  around  the  world. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Editorial 


The  School 
Question 

Ninety  years  ago,  a  woman  named 
Caroline  Pratt  started  a  school  for  a  few 
children  from  Italian  and  Irish  working- 
class  families  in  the  Greenwich  Village 
section  of  Lower  Manhattan.  She  took 
this  step  because  she  thought  the  neighborhood  public 
schools  were  humdrum  and  ineffective.  Her  experiment 
was  forthrightly  called  The  Play  School.  It  had  no  fixed 
curricula,  no  regular  classes,  no  exams  and  no  grades.  The 
children  happily  spent  their  time  in  play  activities  and 
received  formal  instruction  when  they  wanted  it.  When 
they  were  pretending  to  be  shopkeepers,  for  instance,  they 
found  they  needed  to  know  how  to  count.  Years  later,  Miss 
Pratt  noted  innocently  that  when  the  children  were  about  7 
years  old,  they  "became  very  demanding,  owing  to  pres- 
sure, perhaps,  from  home,  to  learn  to  read  and  write." 

That  little  school  belongs  to  the  story  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association  that  flourished  in  the 
1930's,  but  the  questions  it  raised  are  at  least  as  insistent 
today  as  they  were  in  1914.  In  the  lower-income  areas  of 
big  cities  like  New  York  and  Chicago  and  in  all  the  areas  of 
impoverished  small  cities  like  Camden,  N.J.,  and  East  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  the  public  schools  have  for  years  been  judged 
to  be  failing.  How  can  they  be  rescued? 

During  the  presidential  campaign  that  has  already  unof- 
ficially begun,  national  security  and  jobs  will  very  likely  be 
the  heavyweight  issues,  but  the  performance  of  U.S.  public 
education  will  surely  get  some  attention.  The  failures  of  the 
schools,  particularly  those  in  the  inner  cities,  will  be  treated 
in  the  form  of  agitated  exhortations  that  are  long  on 
rhetoric  and  short  on  workable  specifics. 

Voters  appraising  these  discussions  should  keep  three 
truths  in  mind.  First,  it  makes  sense  to  say  that  many  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  do  a  good  job.  Along  with 
families  and  churches,  these  schools  are  helping  to  pass  on  to 
the  rising  generations  the  substance  of  the  pluralistic  and 
many-layered  American  culture.  They  satisfy  parents,  at  least 
in  middle-class  and  affluent  communities.  There  is  no  clam- 
or in  Scarsdale,  Grosse  Pointe  or  Beverly  Hills  for  the  radi- 
cal reformation  that  The  Play  School  attempted. 

Second,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  some  respects,  public 
education  is  in  far  better  shape  today  than  it  was  in  1914.  A 


century  ago  14  states,  almost  all  in  the  South,  had  not  yet 
passed  compulsory  education  laws;  and  when  they  did  so, 
the  requirements  were  minimal.  Texas,  for  instance,  estab- 
lished in  1916  a  compulsory  period  of  60  days'  schooling 
for  all  children.  No  doubt  the  term  was  actually  longer  in 
many  schools,  but  this  need  not  have  been  so  in  the  run- 
down and  segregated  schools  provided  for  African 
Americans.  When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
segregated  school  systems  in  May  1954,  such  systems  were 
being  maintained  in  17  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That  points  to  a  third  conclusion.  Under  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  the  states  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
education;  they,  in  turn,  delegate  the  running  of  schools  to 
the  local  school  districts.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
money  for  public  schools  comes  from  state  or  local  taxes. 
Because  funds  are  derived  at  the  local  level  mostly  from 
property  taxes,  there  are  huge  differences  between  expendi- 
tures for  schools  in  wealthy  suburbs  and  those  in  poor  city 
neighborhoods. 

If  these  urban  schools  are  to  be  improved,  they  must  be 
given  not  just  an  equitable  share  of  public  funds  but  large 
grants  of  special  supplementary  monies.  They  need  to 
replace  decaying  buildings  in  which  the  classrooms  are 
dirty,  the  ceilings  leak  and  the  toilets  do  not  work.  They 
need  to  attract  first-rate  teachers  by  offering  them  substan- 
tial bonuses.  They  need  to  develop  a  network  of  coopera- 
tion with  churches  and  social  agencies  to  counteract  the 
misfortunes  of  dysfunctional  families. 

of  course,  such  reforms  will  be  opposed  by  taxpayers  else- 
where and  by  teachers'  unions,  which  hate  anything  that 
looks  like  merit  pay.  Still,  there  is  some  precedent  for  an 
effort  of  this  sort.  In  the  early  1950's,  Southern  states  per- 
ceived that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  chipping  away  at 
segregated  school  systems  by  insisting  upon  literal  fulfill- 
ment of  "separate  but  equal."  These  states  began  hurry-up 
programs  to  reduce  discrepancies  between  teachers'  salaries 
in  white  schools  and  black  schools  and  to  provide  new 
buildings  and  new  equipment  for  the  latter  schools.  In 
1953-54,  for  instance,  South  Carolina  allocated  $93  million 
for  school  building  funds,  of  which  $62  million  went  to 
what  were  then  called  Negro  schools. 

Federal  money  now  accounts  for  about  7  percent  of  the 
states'  school  budgets.  Suppose  the  presidential  candidates 
were  to  announce  that  diey  plan  to  ask  Congress  to  give 
most  of  these  funds  to  those  urban  schools  that  are  de  facto 
racially  segregated  because  of  housing  patterns.  That  might 
not  convert  the  state  legislatures,  but  it  would  surely  get 
their  attention. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


John  Jay  Report  Undergoing  Revisions 


Errors  in  the  report  prepared  by  the  John 
fay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  on  sexual 
abuse  by  Catholic  clergy  leave  unan- 
swered one  of  the  central  questions  the 
report  was  supposed  to  answer:  How  did 
church  leaders  respond  to  allegations  of 
sexual  abuse?  The  report  has  been 
removed  from  the  World  Wide  Web  site 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  following  discover)7  of  errors  in 
the  section  describing  how  bishops  and 
religious  superiors  dealt  with  allegations 
of  sexual  abuse.  There  is  no  indication 
that  other  sections  of  the  report  have  sig- 
nificant errors.  At  press  time  the  report 
was  still  available  on  the  John  Jay  College 
Web  site  (wvvw.johnjaycollege.edu). 

Page  83  of  the  report  contained  a 
graphic  (Fig.  5.3.1),  showing  how  bishops 
responded  to  "substantiated,1  allegations 
of  sexual  abuse,  but  the  figure  contained 
erroneous  data.  The  data  were  meant  to 
show  in  what  percentage  of  cases  the  dio- 
cese or  religious  community  reprimanded 
an  accused  priest  and  returned  him  to 
ministry,  or  assigned  him  to  medical 
leave  or  took  no  action,  etc.  But  the  indi- 
vidual percentages  did  not  match  the  raw 
numbers  given  in  the  figure. 


America  discovered  errors  in  the 
graphic  while  preparing  it  for  use  on  the 
cover  of  this  week's  issue.  An  official  at 
the  U.S.  Bishops  Conference  who  was 
asked  why  the  percentages  and  the  raw 
numbers  in  the  figure  did  not  match, 
expressed  surprise  and  referred  the  ques- 
tioner to  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  which  prepared  the 
report.  Within  hours  of  America's 
query,  all  but  the  executive  summary  of 
the  report  was  removed  from  the  bish- 
ops' Web  site  and  replaced  by  a  notice 
stating  that  the  "report  is  undergoing 
final  editing"  and  will  be  available  in  late 
March. 

Margaret  L.  Smith,  data  analyst  for 
the  John  Jay  College  research  team, 
acknowledged  in  response  to  questions 
from  America  that  Fig.  5.3.1.  showed 
incorrect  data.  At  press  time,  no  revision 
was  available. 

When  the  John  Jay  report  was  released 
on  Feb.  27,  the  researchers  indicated  that 
they  had  been  under  "a  very  right  time 
schedule  for  completion  of  the  project" 
and  that  despite  "rigorously"  checking 
the  data,  "we  anticipate  that  some  minor 
errors  may  remain." 


What  Are  Substantiated' 
Allegations? 

Differing  definitions  of  the  word  "sub- 
stantiated" appear  to  have  caused  prob- 
lems for  researchers  at  the  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  as  they  ana- 
lyzed data  from  the  survey  questionnaire 
sent  to  diocesan  officials  to  collect  infor- 
mation on  sexual  abuse  by  clergy  in  the 
United  States.  The  investigators  discov- 
ered from  notes  on  the  returned  ques- 
tionnaires that  respondents  had  used  var- 
ious criteria  for  determining  whether  an 
allegation  was  "substantiated"  or  not. 
Some  may  have  taken  "substantiated"  to 
mean  "credible,"  others  "proven  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt"  or  something  else. 
No  written  definition  of  the  term  had 
been  provided  to  diocesan  officials  by  the 
researchers.  In  addition,  this  question 
was  asked  only  about  cases  investigated 
by  the  diocese,  not  about  all  cases. 

The  report  released  on  Feb.  27  did 
not  contain  any  information  on  what 
percentage  of  the  allegations  were  inves- 
tigated by  dioceses  or  what  percentage 
were  substantiated,  even  though  these 
questions  were  asked  in  the  question- 
naire given  to  diocesan  officials. 

The  principal  investigator  for  the 


HEALING  SERVICE  IN  MILWAUKEE  INCLUDES  PURIFICATION  OF  CHURCH.  During  a  healing 
service  on  Feb.  29  at  St.  Augustine  Church  in  Milwaukee  for  people  who  had  been  sexually 
abused  by  priests,  Michael  Sneesby  (shown  at  right)  shed  tears  as  the  Rev.  Tom  Witttiff,  pas- 
tor, presided  at  a  rarely  performed  rite  called  "Public  Prayer  After  the  Desecration  of  a 
Church."  Sneesby,  47,  said  he  was  sexually  abused  in  the  church  more  than  30  years  ago  by 
a  priest  who  was  an  associate  pastor  there.  The  rite  for  purifying  a  church  is  not  new,  but  its 
use  in  a  church  where  sexual  abuse  of  a  minor  took  place  is  new.  During  the  somber  cere- 
mony the  altar  was  bare,  the  tabernacle  empty,  and  there  was  no  overhead  lighting.  Using 
incense,  holy  water  and  chrism  oil,  Father  Witttiff  purifed  the  church,  anointing  the  entrance 
doors  and  back  wails  with  chrism.  He  then  purified  the  altar  with  incense  and  sprinkled  the 
church  with  holy  water,  including  the  spot  where  Sneesby  said  he  was  once  abused. 
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report  at  John  Jay  College,  Karen  Terry, 
told  Catholic  News  Service  that  accord- 
ing to  the  survev  data,  church  officials 
substantiated  allegations  against  about 
two-thirds  of  the  4,392  clergymen 
accused  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  during 
the  52-year  time  period  from  1950  to 
2002.  Terry  said  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  allegations  were  unsubstantiated  does 
not  mean  they  were  disproved.  Margaret 
Smith,  the  study's  data  analyst,  said  that 
the  two-thirds  figure  was  based  on  a 
combination  of  factors  involving  cross- 
checking with  other  questionnaires  to 
see,  for  instance,  if  disciplinary  actions 
were  taken  against  priests,  even  though 
no  investigation  results  were  reported. 

Data  provided  to  America  by  John 
Jay  researchers  seems  to  indicate  that  65 
percent  of  the  allegations  were  investi- 
gated by  diocesan  officials,  and  that  of 
this  number  65  percent  were  judged 
"substantiated"  by  those  officials, 
although  the  survey  questionnaire  had 
left  the  word  undefined.  The  confusion 
over  "substantiated"  adds  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Fig.  5.3.1,  which  was  meant  to 
report  the  response  of  bishops  to  "sub- 
stantiated" allegations. 

New  Directory  for  Bishops: 
Promote  Rights,  Be  Model 

The  modern  bishop  should  be  a  firm 
defender  of  Catholic  doctrine,  an  active 
promoter  of  human  rights,  a  "father  of 
all"  to  his  faithful  and  a  model  of  person- 
al holiness,  a  new  Vatican  document  says. 
The  301 -page  Directory  for  the  Pastoral 
Ministry  of  Bishops  was  prepared  by  the 
Congregation  for  Bishops  and  approved 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Release  of  the  doc- 
ument in  Italian  was  expected  in  early 
March  and  in  other  languages,  including 
English,  shortly  thereafter.  Catholic 
News  Service  obtained  an  early  copy. 

The  directory,  which  updates  an  earli- 
er, similar  document  from  1973,  covers 
every  area  of  a  bishop's  spiritual,  pas- 
toral, administrative  and  public  activities. 
It  emphasizes  the  local  bishop's  ties  with 
the  pope  and  the  Vatican  and  the  bish- 
op's crucial  role  in  promoting  church 
communion.  It  said  bishops  should  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  faithful  in 
their  dioceses  receive  church  teachings 
and  that  documents  from  the  Vatican  are 
transmitted  and  followed. 


At  the  same  time,  the  directory  said, 
bishops  should  "avoid  questioning  doctri- 
nal aspects  of  the  authentic  or  disci- 
plinary magisterium,  in  order  not  to 
damage  the  church's  authority  and  their 
own."  It  warned  that  public  comments 
are  quickly  transmitted  by  the  media  and 
said  bishops  should  pose  such  questions 
to  the  Vatican  or  other  bishops  through 
more  reserved  channels. 

When  a  scandal  occurs,  especially  if  it 
involves  priests,  the  bishop  should  act 
with  decisiveness,  justice  and  serenity, 
taking  prompt  and  proper  steps  to  repair 
the  scandal,  help  the  victim  and  protect 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  everyone 
involved,  it  said.  By  acting  in  this  way 
and  by  living  in  "perfect  chastity"  him- 
self, the  bishop  will  be  able  to  show 
proper  leadership,  it  said. 

The  directory  said  that  in  judging  the 
suitability  of  seminary  candidates,  the 
bishop  may  find  it  opportune  to  subject 
the  candidate  to  psychological  testing. 
This  should  be  done  only  if  warranted  by 
problematic  cases,  it  said,  because 
"recourse  to  such  methods  cannot  be 
generalized  and  must  be  done  with  great 
prudence,  in  order  not  to  violate  the  per- 
son's right  to  privacy." 

On  priestly  celibacy,  the  director)7  said 
bishops  should  help  priests  better  under- 
stand and  respect  this  commitment  in  the 
face  of  "real  obstacles"  posed  today.  It  said 
bishops  should  encourage  prudence  and 
teach  priests  to  adopt  a  "reserved  and  dis- 
creet attitude"  when  dealing  with  women, 
because  informality  can  be  misunderstood 
and  result  in  "sentimental  attachments." 

Reflecting  discussions  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Bishops  on  the  topic  in 
2001,  the  directory  stressed  the  need  for 
the  bishop  to  exemplify  holiness  and  all 
the  virtues  preached  by  Christ.  Reflecting 
Christ,  each  bishop  should  "be  poor  and 
appear  to  be  poor,"  living  a  modest 
lifestyle  in  keeping  with  the  socioeco- 
nomic conditions  of  his  faithful,  it  said. 
He  should  try  to  eliminate  "every  shadow 
of  vanity"  from  his  life,  never  indulging 
in  favoritism  and  showing  a  special  con- 
cern for  those  living  in  humble  circum- 
stances, it  said.  Ideally,  the  bishop  should 
be  sincere,  open  to  dialogue,  sensitive  to 
the  joys  and  sufferings  of  others,  friendly 
and  willing  to  serve. 

The  bishop  should  take  a  special  inter- 
est in  grave  forms  of  social  injustice,  such 


as  the  global  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
and  various  forms  of  discrimination,  and 
condemn  all  forms  of  violence.  "Faced 
with  these  challenges,  the  bishop  is 
called  to  be  a  prophet  of  justice  and  of 
peace,  a  defender  of  inalienable  human 
rights,  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  in  defense  of  human  life  from 
conception  to  its  natural  end." 


News  Briefs 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  named  Mary  Ann 
Glendon,  a  professor  of  law  at  Harvard 
University,  to 
be  president  of 
the  Pontifical 
Academy  of 
Social  Sciences. 
The  appoint- 
ment on  March 
9  marks  the 

first  time  a   Mary  Ann  Glendon 


woman  has  been  named  president  of  one 
of  the  10  pontifical  academies,  all  of 
which  involve  groups  of  scholars  who 
conduct  and  encourage  research  on  topics 
of  concern  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

•  Sister  Sara  Butler,  a  member  ot  the 
Missionan  Serv  ants  of  the  Most  Blessed 

Trinity,  was 
appointed  to  the 
International 
Theological 
Commission. 
She  teaches  dog- 
matic theology 
V  '  at  the  New  York 

Sara  Butler         -  Archdiocese's  St. 
Joseph's  Seminar}',  Yonkers.  She  and  a 
German  lay  woman  are  the  first  women 
appointed  to  the  commission. 

•  French  bishops  defended  their  coun- 
try's worker-priest  movement  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  suppression  by 
Pope  Pius  XII.  The  bishops  said  the 
worker-priest  movement  had  set  out  to 
reach  the  working  class,  which  had 
become  alienated  from  the  church. 

•  The  Archdiocese  of  Boston  filed  a  law- 
suit on  March  5  against  Lumbermens 
Mutual  Casualty  Co.,  accusing  it  of  fraud 
and  breach  of  contract  for  its  refusal  to 
contribute  to  the  archdiocese's  $83  mil- 
lion settlement  with  some  550  alleged 
victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  Boston  priests. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Of  Other  Things 


You  Are  That  Temple 

^Who  says  the  Bible  is  not  still 
a  vibrant  force?  ? 


I\!)\HI  WITH  EMBARRASS- 
MENT that  I  found  myself,  on  a 
recent  evening  of  very  low  energy, 
staring  at  the  concluding  segment 
of  a  television  show  called 
"Extreme  Makeover."  The  three  women 
featured — note  that  they  were  all 
women — had  been  shown  earlier  looking 
the  way  most  of  us  look  in  the  morning. 
Then,  after  being  sliced,  tucked,  lifted, 
lasered,  bandaged,  bleached,  dressed, 
coiffed  and  heavily  made  up,  they  return 
to  the  cheers  of  friends  and  family.  One 
of  the  women  was  from  our  town.  The 
changes  were  dramatic.  I  caught  my  hus- 
band looking  at  me  speculatively. 

My  husband  has  remarked  on  the 
"character"  my  face  has  acquired  over  the 
years  of  our  marriage,  and  I  am  grateful 
for  his  endearing  use  of  the  euphemism. 
The  mirror  shows  lines  and  wrinkles  that 
remain  there  after  I  stop  smiling  or 
frowning  or  grimacing.  I  am  at  an  age 
where  nature  no  longer  carries  me.  I 
need  disguises.  Like  many  women  my 
age,  I  color  my  gray  hair  and  I  use  blush, 
concealer  and  lipstick  to  present  a 
younger  self — daily,  tiny  makeovers. 

I  wondered  meanly  what  the 
extremely  made-over  women  would  look 
like  after  they  removed  their  make-up 
and  slept  on  their  hairdos  and  pulled  on 
some  sweats.  What  about  the  day  after 
the  extreme  makeover?  And  the  day  after 
that?  These  women  who  glowed  with 
happiness  at  their  new  looks,  who  radiat- 
ed confidence  about  what  lay  ahead, 
surelv  remained,  underneath  their  pol- 
ished skins,  the  same  children  of  God 
they  had  always  been. 

I  watched  this  show  mere  hours  after 
teaching  a  junior  high  school  religious 
education  class.  Oddly  enough,  we  had 


valerie  schultz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
Calif.,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
America. 


been  discussing  a  reading  from  1 
Corinthians:  "Do  you  not  know  that  you 
are  God's  temple  and  that  God's  spirit 
dwells  in  you?  ...God's  temple  is  holy, 
and  you  are  that  temple"  (3:16-17). 

I  love  the  contrast  of  the  literal  and 
the  figurative  temples:  the  church  build- 
ing across  the  parking  lot  and  ourselves  in 
the  classroom,  gathered  together  on  a 
Thursday.  The  lesson  plan  touched  on  a 
related  issue.  We  as  a  group  of  believers 
are  God's  dwelling  place,  but  each  one  of 
us  physically  is  also  a  sacred  space.  The 
faces  of  the  students,  ages  12  and  13,  had 
veiled  looks  of  boredom.  Their  thought 
bubbles  read,  "What's  she  going  on 
about  now?"  If  you  are  God's  temple,  I 
told  them,  and  you  abuse  or  mistreat 
your  own  body,  you  sin  against  God, 
whose  temple  you  inhabit.  Their  eyes 
glazed  over  at  the  talk  of  sin  and  God: 
another  lecture  coming  their  way.  Just 
say  no.  I  don't  pretend  that  these  young 
adolescents  are  not  confronted  with  seri- 
ous choices  every  day  about  drugs,  alco- 
hol and  sex.  They  just  don't  want  to  hear 
about  it  from  me. 

Until  one  boy  spoke  up.  "Dude,"  he 
said  (not  my  name,  but  a  term  of  affec- 
tion). "It's  about  breaking  your  edge." 

I  wanted  to  hug  him.  I'm  so  glad  the 
Holy  Spirit  speaks  their  lingo.  I  let  the 
inspired  boy  take  over. 

The  boy  had  the  class's  full  attention, 
because  he  is  rather  high  up  on  the  cool 
ladder.  He  has  "straight  edge"  written  on 
his  notebook  and  up  his  ami,  which 
means  not  only  that  he  listens  to  loud, 
hard-core,  alienated-youth  music,  but 
that  he  cannot  abide  hypocrisy,  especially 
the  adult  type,  and  that  he  abstains  from 
all  mind-altering  substances  and  premari- 
tal sex.  He  also  encourages  others  to  join 
in  these  commitments.  If  you  break  your 
edge,  you  give  in  to  one  of  these  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh.  You  desecrate  the  tem- 
ple. He  traced  his  straight  edge  right  back 


to  1  Corinthians. 

Who  says  the  Bible  is  not  still  a 
vibrant  force  in  the  postmodern  world? 

The  students  soaked  up  his  words, 
nodding  judiciously,  chewing  their  pizza. 
They,  togedier,  were  the  temple.  Their 
bodies,  strong  and  young  and  on  the 
verge  of  everything,  were  temples.  Cool. 

So  how  do  we  help  diese  kids  not  to 
break  their  edge  in  a  culture  of  extreme 
makeovers?  In  our  society,  we  chop  up 
and  rearrange  our  bodies — on  televi- 
sion— to  make  them  more  attractive  and 
marketable.  We  inflate  our  breasts  and 
tuck  our  tummies  and  stretch  our  wrin- 
kles. We  overeat,  we  starve  ourselves,  we 
pump  ourselves  up  with  steroids.  We 
consume  vast  quantities  of  diet  fads  and 
are  caught  up  in  exercise  equipment 
crazes.  We  are  drug  addicts  and  alco- 
holics. We  manipulate  and  abuse  our 
bodies  with  little  thought  for  the  God 
who  dwells  within.  We  mess  with  the 
temple.  Worst  of  all,  we  retreat  from  the 
greater  community,  which  is  the  temple 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  by  focusing  on 
ephemeral  bits  of  ourselves. 

We  have  broken  our  edge. 

And  we  are  these  kids'  parents. 

These  kids  adorn  the  temple  differ- 
ently, as  is  the  prerogative  of  each  gener- 
ation. They  pierce  and  tattoo  and  shave 
and  spike.  They  advertise:  covers  to 
judge.  They  live  in  an  extreme  world, 
caught  sometimes  between  the  silly  and 
the  lethal.  Some  of  them  are  careful. 
Some  of  them  are  thoughtless.  With  a 
world  of  information  at  their  typing  fin- 
gertips, they  are  still  unsatisfied.  Some  of 
them  feel  neglected  by  adults  who  are 
driven  by  their  own  demons  to  pursue 
some  promised  fountain  of  youth.  Some 
of  them  feel  chafed  by  the  too-tight  reins 
that  lash  them  to  adults  who  answer  no 
questions  and  tolerate  no  dissent.  Some  of 
them  are  precariously  balanced  between 
the  two.  They  are  all  hungry  for  truth  and 
communication,  for  sacred  connection, 
for  what  is  holy,  for  what  lasts. 

They  are  God's  temple,  and  they 
need  to  be  built  up. 

The  task  falls  to  us.  We  too  form  part 
of  that  temple,  imperfect,  aging,  yet  for- 
tunately designed  by  a  carpenter — one 
who  offers  us,  in  our  need,  an  extreme 
makeover  of  the  soul.      Valerie  Schultz 
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»  Each  offering  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  spiritual  renewal  and  growth. 


CARMEL  RETREAT 

1071  Ramapo  Valley  Road 
Mahwah,  NJ  07430 

Ph:  (201 )  327-7090;  Fax:  (201 )  327-9133 
www.carmelretreat.com 


Retreats  and  spirituality  in  the  Carmelite  tradition. 
For  laity,  religious,  and  clergy. 

28  private  rooms,  air-conditioned,  private  baths,  handi- 
capped accessible,  meeting  rooms,  comfortable  and  reflec- 
tive atmosphere  for  Individuals  or  groups,  home  made 
meals,  nestled  in  the  New  Jersey  mountains,  30  minutes 
from  New  York  City. 

Directed/Private  Retreats:  April  18-23,  July  8-15.  July 
26-Aug.  2,  Aug.  4-1 1,  Aug.  13-20,  Aug.  22-29. 

Preached  Retreat:  July  1-6  and  July  17-22. 

Please  call  for  our  brochure. 
Reservations  and  deposit  required. 


C.P.E.B.  THERAPIES,  INC. 

'     145  Spadina  Rd..  Toronto,  ON 
M5R  2Tl;Ph:  (416)  928-9570; 
Fax:  (416) 921-7464; 
e-mail:  ministry @ spiritCentral.com; 
www.spiritCentral.com/ministry 


MEN  IN  MINISTRY  -  WALKING  THE  ROAD  TO 
EMMAUS!  Explore  the  Inner  Landscape  of  Ministry.  A 
Journey  Into  Self  Discovery  for  Men  in  Ministry  —  Aug. 
1  -  6,  2004,  Loretto  Christian  Life  Centre.  Niagara  Falls. 
ON  Canada  /  Feb.  6  -11,  2005,  San  Pedro  Center. 
Orlando.  Fla.  USA. 

This  is  the  17th  consecutive  retreat  combining  scripture, 
spirituality  and  a  gentle  therapeutic  approach.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  discover  how  you  relate  to  others  through 
relationships,  ministry,  spirituality/masculinity,  addictive 
aspects  and  behaviour.  Experience  the  sensitive  concern 
and  direction  of  our  team,  working  with  dream  interpreta- 
tion, myth,  scripture,  discernment,  emotional  bodywork 
and  personal  sessions  in  a  warm  environment  of  confiden- 
tiality. Group  limited  to  approximately  15  participants. 
For  more  information  contact  Daniel  McDonald,  Director, 
Tel:  (416)  928-9570. 


COME!  MEET  THE 
WOMAN  AT  THE  WELL  IN 
A  JOURNEY  INTO  SELF 
DISCOVERY  —  THE  17TH 
CONSECUTIVE  YEAR! 


July  11-16,  2004,  Manresa  Jesuit  Spiritual  Retreat  Centre, 
Pickering,  ON,  Canada. 

A  five-day  mini-sabbatical/psychological  and  spiritual 
retreat  designed  for  teachers,  principals,  chaplains,  social 
workers,  counsellors,  those  in  ministry,  professionals  and 
elders.  Experience  emotional  bodywork,  dream  work,  liv- 
ing myth  and  symbol,  psychodrama,  scripture  stories  and 
proprioceptive  writing  -  a  therapeutic  meditative  way  for 
finding  your  authentic  inner  voice. 

For  more  information  contact:  Daniel  McDonald, 
C.P.E.B.  Therapies,  Inc.,  145  Spadina  Road,  Toronto,  ON 
Canada  M5R  2T1.  Tel:  (416)  928-9570;  Fax:  (416)  921- 
7464;  e-mail:  journey@spiritCentral.com.  Visit  our  Web 
site:  spiritCentral.com/joumey. 


VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER 

PO  Box  424.  Villa  Maria.  PA  16155 
Phone:  (724)  964-8920  ext.  3358 
http://villamaria.tripod.com 


Located  in  pastoral  western  Pennsylvania,  V.M.R.C.,  a 
ministry  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Humility  of  Mary,  offers 
retreats,  workshops,  ongoing  spiritual  direction. 
2004  summer  offerings  include:  REAPS  Spiritual 
Direction  Program.  June  6-12;  Conference  Retreat: 
Powerful  Paradox:  Salesian  Perspectives  on  the  Practice 
of  Humility.  June  13-20;  Advanced  Life  Development 
Planning  Retreat.  July  5-11;  Guided  Retreat:  Simplicity: 
Seeking  Singleness  of  Heart,  July  19-25;  Conference 
Retreat:  "And  the  Truth  Will  Set  You  Free;1  July  25-30; 
Guided  Retreat:  The  Passionate  Love  of  God,  Oct.  10-16; 
Directed  Retreats:  June  20-27,  July  5-11,  Aug.  1-8,  Aug. 
16-22,  Oct.  4-10,  2004.  Facilities  include  indoor  swim- 
ming, fitness  room,  art  house,  expansive  grounds.  Daily 
Eucharist  is  available. 
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Archbishop  Michael  J.  Sheehan,  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory  and  Archbishop  Harry  J.  Flynn  address 
the  media  on  Feb.  27  after  the  release  of  two  reports  about  sexual  abuse. 


A  Bad  Day  for  the 

Bishops 

-  BY  ANDREW  M.  GREELEY  - 


Feb.  27,  2004,  was  A  bad  day  for  the  bishops  of  the  United  States.  They 
received  little  credit  from  the  media  or  victims'  groups  for  the  study  con- 
ducted by  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  on  the  prevalence  and 
incidence  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  dur- 
ing die  last  half-century.  The  bishops'  own  National  Review  Board  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People  issued  a  scathing  report  on  the  Causes  and 
Context  of  the  Current  Crisis  that  placed  the  problem  squarely  in  the  hierarchial  culture  that 
created  it — where  it  belongs. 

The  John  Jay  report  was  an  objective  and  professional  effort  to  get  at  the  facts  of  the 
abuse.  Despite  the  possibility  of  underreporting  by  certain  dioceses  and  the  chance  that 
more  abuse  cases  may  yet  emerge,  there  is  little  to  fault  in  the  John  Jay  report.  It  is 
shocking  that  more  than  10,000  young  people  have  been  abused  by  over  4,000  priests 
during  the  last  half-century.  Yet,  given  the  phenomenon  of  sexual  abuse  worldwide  and 
in  contemporary  U.S.  culture,  an  offense  rate  of  4  percent  among  priests  may  not  be  sta- 
tistically excessive  when  compared  with  other  groups  that  work  with  children  and  young 
people.  Edward  Laumann,  Robert  Michael  and  others,  in  Sex  in  America:  A  Definitive 
Survey  (1994),  report  that  17  percent  of  Americans  (equal  for  both  genders)  were 
abused  before  puberty,  by  men  and  women  equally.  (In  a  lapse  of  professionalism,  the 


THE  REV.  ANDREW  M.  GREELEY  is  professor  of  social  sciences  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  the  University  of  Arizona  and  research  associate  at  the  National  Opinion  Research 
center  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  two  new  books,  Priests:  A  Calling  in  Crisis  and 
The  Priestly  Sins  are  about  the  sexual  abuse  crisis. 
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ierarchy 
house, 
again 


quences  too  for  their  staff  members  who  supported  such 
crimes.  It  is  simply  unacceptable  that  lawyers  who  engaged 
in  hardball  tactics  against  victims  and  their  families  should 
still  serve  in  chancery  offices.  I  would  also  add  that  those 
men  who  were  appointed  as  bishops  or  promoted  to  higher 
office  after  sanctioning  reassignment  and  tough  legal  stands 


jugh  the  Vatican  should  have  known  about  their  past), 
t  to  be  replaced.  Unless  the  hierarchy  cleans  its  own 
e,  it  will  never  again  achieve  credibility, 
auong  the  solutions  the  National  Review  Board  recom- 
is  is  that  the  laity  participate  in  the  selection  of  bishops, 
a  strategy  would  restore  the  norms  of  Pope  Leo  the 
t  and  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  ordered  that  bish- 
hould  be  selected  by  the  priests  of  a  diocese  and  accept- 
t  its  people.  As  long  as  a  bishop  can  be  imposed  without 
■onsent  of  the  priests  and  people,  thus  promoting  the 
of  bishop  who  created  the  abuse  crisis,  I  do  not  see  how 
bility  can  be  restored. 

ne  National  Review  Board  is  a  group  of  very  tough  men 
vomen.  Normally  when  bishops  select  laypeople  to  serve 
Dmmittees,  they  choose  their  own,  the  kind  of  people 
who  will  be  docile  and  respectful. 
Bishop  Wilton  Gregory,  in  my 
judgment  the  hero  of  this  story, 
broke  the  rules  and  chose  the 
members  of  the  board,  for  which 
many  of  his  colleagues  will  never 
forgive  him.  I  have  to  wonder 
I  DllltV.  whether  the  board  has  a  future.  Its 

J  honesty  and  integrity  have  won  it 

few  friends  among  the  bishops.  I 
:t  we  will  see  attempts  to  abolish  it  or  to  replace  it  with 
:  compliant  members. 

)espite  the  usefulness  of  the  John  Jay  report  and  the 
or  of  the  National  Review  Board,  I  am  troubled  about 
ature.  Rome  is  reportedly  uneasy  about  the  "zero  toler- 
'  policy  (which  is  essential  to  reassure  the  laity).  The 
rregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  has  yet  to  act  on 
of  the  cases  sent  to  it.  In  one  instance  it  ordered  a  priest 
igned.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  Rome  "gets  it"  even 
The  three  smooth,  polished  archbishops  on  the  podi- 
it  the  National  Press  Club  the  day  the  reports  were 
sed  did  not  seem  to  get  it  either.  They  did  not  appear  to 
:e  how  deep  the  crisis  of  credibility  is  or  to  display  either 
or  grief  over  what  has  happened. 
)ther  members  of  the  hierarchy  apparently  do  not 
rstand  that  they  must  be  silent  for  a  long  time  and  listen. 
;e  who  think  they  can  now  "move  beyond"  the  sexual 
;  crisis  deceive  themselves,  a  tendency  that  seems  to 
;  with  the  purple  buttons.  I  see  no  likelihood  that  the 
>ps  responsible  for  the  problem  and  their  loyal  staff 
bers  will  resign  or  be  removed.  The  notion  that  laypeo- 
ple should  participate  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops  (despite 
Gregory  and  Leo  the  Great)  is  no  more  likely  to  become 
practice  than  that  the  Cubs  will  win  the  World  Series. 

The  crisis  goes  on,  and  the  credibility  of  our  leaders — a 
precious  resource  for  all  Catholics — will,  I  fear,  continue  to 
decline.  M 
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Survey  (1994),  report  that  17  percent  ui  runcucaiis  ^equai  ror  uotn  genaers;  were 
abused  before  puberty,  by  men  and  women  equally.  (In  a  lapse  of  professionalism,  the 
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John  Jay  report  did  not  cite  the  Laumann-Michael  study.) 

Those  who  have  blamed  the  abuse  on  celibacy  now  must 
face  the  fact  diat  most  celibates  are  not  abusers.  Those  who 
blame  it  on  homosexuality  must  face  the  fact  diat  most  gay 
priests  are  not  abusers  either.  Neither  hysterical  faction,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  change  its  mind  simply  because  of  facts. 

The  church  has  been  forced  to  this  public  accounting 
because  of  the  reassignment  of  abusing  priests  to  parishes  and 
its  harsh  treatment  of  victims.  Sexual  abuse  will  occur  despite 
every  effort  to  prevent  it.  The  added  crime  is  to  encourage  it 
by  sending  the  abusers  back  into  situations  where  they  will 
have  access  to  children,  and  it  is  an  even  worse  crime  to  beat 
victims  into  the  ground  by  the  use  of  harsh  legal  tactics. 

This  behavior  has  created  the  worst  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  a  crisis  that  will 
not  go  away  for  a  long  time.  The 
National  Review  Board  report 
analyzes  in  rich  detail  the  chancery 
office  culture  that  caused  the  cri- 
sis— avoid  scandal,  protect  fellow 
priests,  give  erring  brothers  anoth- 
er chance,  forgive  sin,  protect  the 
church  from  scandal,  avoid  costly 
litigation,  punish  those  who  claim 
that  abuse  has  occurred,  cite 
reports  from  psychiatrists  that  the  abuser  can  safely  be  reas- 
signed, establish  procedures  that  priests  on  your  staff  can 
control,  deny  even  to  yourself  that  any  abuse  has  occurred. 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  the  chancery  office  culture 
know  it  all  too  well,  and  are  familiar  widi  its  arrogant 
assumption  that  it  knows  the  truth  and  is  doing  the  right 
thing,  when  patently  it  is  not.  Yet  it  is  good  to  see  it  revealed 
as  the  sinful  environment  it  was,  and  perhaps  still  is.  The 
National  Review  Board  is  devastating  in  its  critique  of  the 
advice  provided  to  bishops  by  lawyers  (both  canon  and  civil), 
psychiatrists  and  psychiatric  institutions,  especially  the  last- 
named,  which  assured  bishops  that  recidivism  could  be  con- 
trolled. All  of  these  co-conspirators  surrounded  the  bishop 
with  the  advice  he  wanted  to  hear  and  not  the  warnings  he 
did  not  want  to  hear.  "The  shrinks  and  the  lawyers  and  the 
cops  cleared  them,"  was  the  mantra  of  many  priests  who 
were  in  denial  about  the  abuse  problem.  (Many  of  them  still 
are.) 

The  National  Review  Board  suggested  that  there  must 
be  "consequences"  for  bishops  who  engaged  in  these  crimi- 
nal and  sinful  acts.  I  would  add  that  there  must  be  conse- 
quences too  for  their  staff  members  who  supported  such 
crimes.  It  is  simply  unacceptable  that  lawyers  who  engaged 
in  hardball  tactics  against  victims  and  their  families  should 
still  serve  in  chancery  offices.  I  would  also  add  that  those 
men  who  were  appointed  as  bishops  or  promoted  to  higher 
office  after  sanctioning  reassignment  and  tough  legal  stands 


(although  the  Vatican  should  have  known  about  their  past), 
ought  to  be  replaced.  Unless  the  hierarchy  cleans  its  own 
house,  it  will  never  again  achieve  credibility. 

Among  the  solutions  the  National  Review  Board  recom- 
mends is  that  the  laity  participate  in  the  selection  of  bishops. 
Such  a  strategy  would  restore  the  norms  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Great  and  Pope  Gregory  die  Great,  who  ordered  that  bish- 
ops should  be  selected  by  the  priests  of  a  diocese  and  accept- 
ed by  its  people.  As  long  as  a  bishop  can  be  imposed  without 
the  consent  of  the  priests  and  people,  thus  promoting  the 
kind  of  bishop  who  created  the  abuse  crisis,  I  do  not  see  how 
credibility  can  be  restored. 

The  National  Review  Board  is  a  group  of  very  tough  men 
and  women.  Normally  when  bishops  select  laypeople  to  serve 
on  committees,  they  choose  their  own,  the  kind  of  people 

who  will  be  docile  and  respectful. 
Bishop  Wilton  Gregory,  in  my 
judgment  the  hero  of  this  story, 
broke  the  rules  and  chose  the 
members  of  the  board,  for  which 
many  of  his  colleagnes  will  never 
forgive  him.  I  have  to  wonder 
whether  the  board  has  a  future.  Its 
honesty  and  integrity  have  won  it 
few  friends  among  the  bishops.  I 
expect  we  will  see  attempts  to  abolish  it  or  to  replace  it  with 
more  compliant  members. 

Despite  the  usefulness  of  the  John  Jay  report  and  the 
candor  or  the  National  Review  Board,  I  am  troubled  about 
the  future.  Rome  is  reportedly  uneasy  about  the  "zero  toler- 
ance" policy  (which  is  essential  to  reassure  the  laity)-  The 
Congregation  for  die  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  has  yet  to  act  on 
most  of  the  cases  sent  to  it.  In  one  instance  it  ordered  a  priest 
reassigned.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  Rome  "gets  it"  even 
now.  The  three  smooth,  polished  archbishops  on  the  podi- 
um at  the  National  Press  Club  the  day  the  reports  were 
released  did  not  seem  to  get  it  either.  They  did  not  appear  to 
realize  how  deep  the  crisis  of  credibility  is  or  to  display  either 
guilt  or  grief  over  what  has  happened. 

Other  members  of  the  hierarchy  apparently  do  not 
understand  that  they  must  be  silent  for  a  long  time  and  listen. 
Those  who  diink  they  can  now  "move  beyond"  the  sexual 
abuse  crisis  deceive  themselves,  a  tendency  diat  seems  to 
come  with  the  purple  buttons.  I  see  no  likelihood  that  the 
bishops  responsible  for  the  problem  and  their  loyal  staff 
members  will  resign  or  be  removed.  The  notion  that  laypeo- 
ple should  participate  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops  (despite 
Gregory  and  Leo  the  Great)  is  no  more  likely  to  become 
practice  than  that  the  Cubs  will  win  the  World  Series. 

The  crisis  goes  on,  and  die  credibility  of  our  leaders — a 
precious  resource  for  all  Catholics — will,  I  fear,  continue  to 
decline.  10 


XJnless  the  hierarchy 
cleans  its  own  house, 
it  will  never  again 
achieve  credibility. 
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S  PREDICTED.  THE  RELEASE  OX  FEB.  27  of  the 

report  prepared  by  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  on  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  created  another  sizable  aftershock 
in  the  series  that  has  shaken  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States  since  Jan.  6,  2002.  This  new  report  stated  that 
4,392  priests  (or  4  percent  of  the  total)  were  alleged  to  have 
sexually  victimized  10,667  children  (mostly  young  boys)  dur- 
ing the  past  52  years.  Most  of  the  abuse  appears  to  have 
occured  during  the  1970s,  with  significant  declines  reported 
by  themid-1980'sand  1990's. 

Many  subsequent  news  accounts  stated  that  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  sex  offenders  "far  exceeded"  the  num- 
ber earlier  predicted.  As  we  have  come  to  expect  with  each 
aftershock,  representatives  of  victim  advocacy  groups  claimed 
that  these  numbers  gready  underesti- 
mate the  true  number  of  victims  and 
demanded  more  respect  and  account- 
ability from  church  leaders.  Church 
officials  appeared  contrite  and  said 
that  effective  new  policies,  procedures 
and  lay  review  boards  will  help  to 
eliminate  clergy  sexual  abuse  now  and 
in  the  future.  The  National  Review- 
Board  representatives  strongly  chas- 
tised the  bishops  for  the  manner  in 
which  manv  of  them  had  dealt  with 


Another 
Aftershock 

What  have  we  learned 
from  the  John  Jay  report? 


BY  THOMAS  G.  PLANTE 


Lead  investigator  Karen  Terry  announces  the  findings  of  the 
John  Jay  College  study  on  clerical  sexual  abuse. 


these  allegations  over  the  years.  Many  of  the  96  percent  of 
priests  who  have  never  victimized  children,  as  wrell  as  many 
rank-and-file  Catholics,  again  felt  demoralized  and  saddened 
as  they  entered  Lent,  a  season  for  reflection  and  repentance. 
The  controversy  over  the  release  of  Mel  Gibson  s  film  "The 
Passion  of  the  Christ"  just  two  days  before  the  release  of  the 
John  Jay  report  has  kept  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  headlines 
on  several  controversial  fronts. 

Although  Feb.  27  was  not  a  good  day  for  the  American 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  important  to  reflect  on  the  John  Jay 
report  and  ask  what  we  have  really  learned  from  this  much- 
anticipated  document.  In  an  earlier  article  (Am.,  1/5),  I  sug- 
gested that  we  must  brace  ourselves  for  the  release  of  the 
report,  yet  also  remain  hopeful.  After  this  most  recent  after- 
shock, there  is  still  reason  to  be  hopeful. 


THOMAS  G.  PLANTE  is  a  professor  of 
psychology  at  Santa  Clara  University, 
Calif. 


figure 2.3.3  PRIESTS/DEACONS  ACCUSED  AS  %  OF  ALL  ORDINATION,  BY  YEAR 

Priests  accused  of  sexual  abuse,  as  a  percent  of  those  ordained  in  a  year 
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What  have  we  learned  from  the  report? 

Actually,  not  much.  Although  many  in  the  media  reported 
that  the  numbers  far  exceeded  die  predicted  estimates,  this  is 
not  true.  Throughout  the  1990's  and  as  recently  as  spring 
2002,  many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  who  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  both  research  and  clinical  practice  regarding  sex- 
ual abuse  by  Catholic  clergy  and  their  victims  in  the 
American  Catholic  Church  estimated  that  about  5  percent  of 
all  priests  and  brothers  in  the  United  States  had  a  sexual 
encounter  with  a  minor.  This  was  documented  in  numerous 
publications,  including  books,  professional  articles,  op-ed 
pieces  and  elsewhere.  After  the  remarkable  earthquake  that 
hit  the  church  during  January  2002  with  The  Boston  Globe's 
reports  about  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  (as  well  as  the  sub- 
sequent analysis  by  The  New  York  Times  and  others),  many 
of  our  predictions  about  the  number  of  offending  clergy  were 
reduced  to  about  2  percent.  So  the  figure  that  emerged  from 
the  John  Jay  report  is  well  within  the  range  of  predictions  and 
best  estimates  offered  by  many  experts  during  the  past 
decade. 

Curiously,  the  reported  number  of  clergy  sexual  abuse 
victims  is  much  lower  than  we  expected.  According  to  the 
John  Jay  report,  the  average  number  of  victims  per  offender 
is  about  three,  with  half  of  all  abusing  priests  having  one  vic- 
tim. This  is  lower  than  was  predicted  on  the  basis  of  previous 
research  and  clinical  practice.  In  fact,  we  predicted,  using 
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research  from  the  St.  Luke's  Institute  and  elsewhere,  that 
there  were  likely  to  be  about  eight  victims  per  perpetrator. 
In  1993*  the  Rev.  Andrew  Greeley  had  predicted  about 
100,000  victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy.  The  10,667  victim 
figure  is  certainly  much  lower  than  nearly  every  estimate. 
This  may  be  because  the  most  egregious  cases,  like  the  one 
in  Boston  that  ignited  die  recent  crisis,  are  those  mostly  like- 
ly to  come  to  the  attention  of  both  die  media  and  treatment 
facilities.  Representatives  of  victim  advocacy  groups  main- 
tain that  the  number  does  not  include  victims  who  have  not 
yet  identified  themselves.  While  it  is  impossible  to  know 
exacdy  how  many  victims  of  clergy  sexual  abuse  exist,  the 
best  available  data  suggest  that  the  John  Jay  report  figure  is 
probably  a  reasonable  one. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  frequent  reminders  of  the  problem  of  sexual  abuse  by 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States  are  difficult  for  all  of  us. 
Victims  and  their  families  are  often  retraumatized  and 
thwarted  in  their  attempts  to  heal  and  move  on  with  their 
lives.  The  many  innocent  priests  and  brothers,  as  well  as 
ordinary  Catholics,  must  find  ways  to  defend  their  church 
and  faith  tradition  from  frequent  attacks,  ridicule  and  taste- 
less jokes. 

Recovering  from  this  powerful  earthquake  is  a  frustrat- 
ing process.  Rebuilding  seems  to  occur  in  fits  and  starts. 
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Woman  Favored 
Highly 


The  morning  the  Mother  of  God 
Loved  and  dreaded  the  message  of  an  angel. 

— Thomas  Merton 

As  she  lay  down  in  her  room  in  her  fathers  house, 
Not  far  from  the  well  of  that  village  nearby  the  trade  routes 
Between  Gennesaret  to  the  East  and  the  sea  to  the  West, 

This  daughter  of  Joachim  recounted  die  days  of  her  childhood, 
Then  followed  them  forward  like  stepping  stones 
Through  the  terrain  that  brought  her  forth  into  this  night 

When  she  entered  sleep  and  dream,  not  as  child  but  as  woman, 
Into  her  fifteenth  year,  betrothed  to  a  carpenter 
With  the  lineage  of  kings. 

Then,  near  dawn,  before  the  faintest  first  light,  startled 
And  troubled,  she  woke  breathless,  heaving  as  if  already  in  labor 
With  child;  weeping, 

As  if  already  a  mother  losing  her  first-born  son  to  this  man 
And  that  man  to  his  fulfillment.  She  rose.  She  trembled  and  tasted 
Her  tears  in  the  dark,  fearful  of  the  dream  she  had  no  words  for. 

In  an  instant,  as  if  midday  preceded  daybreak  in  a  flash, 
A  light,  like  no  other,  opened  the  darkness  like  fire  devouring 
Tent  cloth.  And  from  out  of  the  brightest  center  of  that  brilliance 

Entered  a  man  not  her  betrothed  and  not  her  father  and  she 
Reeled  from  the  presence  and  fretted  as  his  voice,  more  the  sounds 
Of  music  than  of  speech,  gave  words  to  her  dream, 

Addressing  each  of  her  objections  with  the  logic  that  faitli 
Bears  the  evidence  of  what  cannot  be  seen.  And  in  the  starry 
>f  his  departure,  into  the  lighter  dawn, 

She  drew  her  clothes  around  her,  against  the  morning  chill, 
And  wept  for  the  precious,  terrible  miracle  she  must  bear. 

Thomas  Gibhs 


THOMAS  GIBBS  s  work  has  appeared  in  ByLine,  Concho  River  Review, 
Et  Cetera,  Free  Forum,  Jefferson  Review  and  LEO. 


What  might  appear  like  steady  progress  one  day 
can  often  feel  like  backtracking  the  next.  But  in 
time,  when  the  recovery  is  as  complete  as  it  can  be, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  better  church,  in  which 
there  will  be  less  risk  of  sexual  misconduct  by 
priests.  In  fact,  when  this  rebuilding  project  is  com- 
plete, the  Catholic  Church  will  have  a  model  pro- 
gram for  policies  and  procedures  that  could  be 
adopted  by  other  groups  to  protect  children  and 
families  from  potential  exploitation.  And  there  are 
other  positive  outcomes:  the  awakened  laity  (evi- 
denced by  the  emergence  of  such  groups  as  Voice  of 
the  Faithful),  the  lay  review  boards  that  now  oper- 
ate in  all  dioceses  and  at  the  national  level,  the 
watchdog  activities  of  die  media  and  victim  advoca- 
cy groups,  the  new  church  policies  and  procedures 
to  manage  clergy  activities  as  well  as  deal  with  com- 
plaints about  clergy  misconduct.  All  these  will  help 
strengthen  the  church  in  the  United  States. 

The  best  available  research  suggests  that  sexual 
victimization  of  children  is  also  committed  at  levels 
similar  to  those  of  priests  by  male  clergy  of  other 
religious  traditions,  as  well  as  by  schoolteachers, 
scout  leaders,  coaches  and  other  men  who  have 
access  to  and  control  over  children.  The  figure  of  4 
percent  released  by  the  John  Jay  report  probably 
applies  to  otiier  groups  as  well.  Ideally,  similar 
studies  should  be  conducted  with  these  groups  to 
obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  the  level  of  sexual  abuse 
of  children  in  society  in  general.  If  20  percent  of 
women  and  1 5  percent  of  men  consistendy  report 
that  they  were  victims  of  sexual  abuse  as  children, 
with  about  80  percent  saying  that  the  abuse  was 
perpetrated  by  a  family  member,  then  we  still  have 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  to  prevent  sexual  abuse 
of  children.  If  we  are  truly  interested  in  eliminating 
this  evil,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  examine  closely 
all  groups  that  are  entrusted  with  children  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  state-of-the-art  research  and  clinical 
practice  to  minimize  the  number  of  potential  sex 
offenders  entering  ministry  and  to  act  quickly  when 
someone  engages  in  sexual  misconduct.  There  are 
many  professionals,  both  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic,  who  are  willing  to  help.  The  church  has  a 
chance  to  get  it  right  this  time  and  to  draw  from  the 
best  that  our  tradition  has  to  offer  in  order  to 
behave  in  an  ediical,  moral  and  Gospel-inspired 
manner.  Only  then  can  the  church  regain  its  moral 
authority  and  voice  to  be  a  light  in  a  world  that  is 
often  very  dark.  0 
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Facts,  Myths  and  Questions 

The  new  reports  confirmed  some  hunches  and  destroyed  some  myths. 


BY  THOMAS  J.  REESE 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  FOLLOWING 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis  in  the  American 
Catholic  Church  since  the  mid-1980s,  the 
reports  by  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  and  the  National  Review  Board  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People  provided 
confirmation  of  hunches  and  the  destruction  of 
myths.  At  the  same  time,  they  left  many  questions 
unanswered. 

The  myths  have  been  promoted  by  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  debate — those  who  want  to  beat  up 
on  the  church  and  those  who  want  to  downplay  the 
crisis.  But  what  are  the  facts  reported  in  this  study  of 
sexual  abuse  in  the  church  between  1950  and  2002? 


Myths  AbOUt  the  Priests  Myra  Njeves  of  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  hands  out  copies  of  the 

Myth:  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  clergy  are  involved    study  on  clergy  sexual  abuse  at  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington. 


in  sexual  abuse.  Fact:  4,392  priests,  or  4  percent  of  the 

total  number  of  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  between 

1950  and  2002,  have  had  allegations  made  against  them. 

Myth:  Much  of  the  abuse  was  not  really  serious.  Fact:  All 
incidents  reported  to  John  Jay  involved  more  than  verbal 
abuse  or  pornography.  Only  3  percent  of  the  acts  involved 
only  touching  over  the  victim  s  clothes.  On  die  other  hand, 
57  percent  of  the  acts  involved  touching  under  the  victims 
clothes,  27  percent  involved  the  cleric  performing  oral  sex, 
and  25  percent  involved  penile  penetration  or  attempted 
penetration. 

Myth:  Most  of  the  abusers  were  serial  offenders.  Fact:  56 
percent  of  priests  had  only  one  allegation  against  them.  The 
149  priests  who  had  more  than  10  allegations  against  them 
were  responsible  for  abusing  2,960  victims,  thus  accounting 
for  27  percent  of  the  allegations. 

Myth:  These  offending  priests  were  "dirty  old  men." 
Fact:  Half  the  priests  were  35  years  of  age  or  younger  at  the 
time  of  the  first  instance  of  alleged  abuse. 

Myth:  Many  of  the  abusive  priests  had  been  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  as  children.  Fact:  Fewer  than  7  percent  of  the 
priests  were  reported  to  have  experienced  physical,  sexual 

THOMAS  J.  REESE,  S.J.,  is  editor  in  chief  of  America. 


or  emotional  abuse  as  children. 

Myth:  Celibacy  caused  the  sex  abuse  crisis.  Fact:  96  per- 
cent of  priests  (all  of  them  obliged  by  celibacy)  were  not 
involved  in  sexual  abuse. 

Myth:  Homosexuality  caused  the  abuse  crisis:  Fact:  No 
one  knows  the  exact  percentage  of  priests  who  are  homo- 
sexual. Estimates  have  ranged  from  10  percent  to  60  per- 
cent. In  any  case,  most  homosexual  priests  were  not 
involved  in  the  sexual  abuse  of  minors. 

Myth:  Most  abuse  was  done  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol or  drugs  when  the  priest  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  Fact:  Although  19  percent  of  the  accused  priests  had 
alcohol  or  substance  abuse  problems,  only  9  percent  used 
drugs  or  alcohol  during  the  alleged  instances  of  abuse. 

Myths  About  the  Victims 

Myth:  There  were  60,000  to  100,000  victims  of  sexual 
abuse.  Fact:  While  we  know  only  the  number  of  victims  who 
reported  their  abuse  to  bishops,  it  is  difficult  to  see  howT 
there  could  be  6  to  1 0  times  as  many  victims  as  the  number 
(10,667)  who  came  forward. 

Myth:  The  victims  did  not  approach  the  church  but  sent 
their  lawyers.  Fact:  Only  20  percent  of  the  allegations  were 
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the  church  by  lawyers  representing  victims. 
Almost  50  percent  ol  the  allegations  were  reported  by  vic- 
tims,  plus  another  14  percent  by  parents  or  guardians. 

Myth:  Most  of  die  abuse  occurred  with  older  teenagers. 
Fact:  Only  15  percent  of  the  victims  were  16  to  17  years  of 
age;  5 1  percent  were  between  the  ages  of  1 1  and  14. 

Myth:  Abusers  targeted  children  of  single  mothers.  Fact: 
Only  1 1  percent  of  victims  were  living  with  their  mothers 
only.  Almost  79  percent  of  the  victims  had  both  parents  liv- 
ing at  home. 

Myth:  Most  abusers  threatened  their  victims.  Fact:  Only 
8  percent  of  victims  were  threatened  by  their  abuser.  Most 
abusers  indulged  in  "grooming,"  a  premeditated  behavior 
intended  to  manipulate  the  potential  victim  into  complying 
with  die  sexual  abuse;  39  percent  of  the  clerics  offered  alco- 
hol or  drugs  to  their  victims. 

Myths  About  the  Church 

Myth:  The  abuse  is  a  result  of  the  seminary  training  after  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  (1963-65).  Fact:  Almost  70  percent 
of  the  abusive  priests  were  ordained  before  1970,  after 
attending  pre-ATatican  II  seminaries  or  seminaries  that  had 
had  little  time  to  adapt  to  the  reforms  of  Vatican  II. 

Myth:  This  problem  is  unique  to  the  Catholic 
Church:  Fact:  The  John  Jay  report  notes  that  in  the  peri- 
od 1992-2000,  the  number  of  substantiated  sexual  abuse 
cases  in  American  society  as  a  whole  has  been  between 
89,355  and  149,800  annually.  At  a  minimum,  this  num- 
ber for  one  year  is  eight  times  the  total  number  of  alleged 
abuses  in  the  church  over  a  period  of  52  years. 

Myth:  The  abuse  is  still 
going  on  at  the  same  rate.  Fact: 
The  number  of  alleged  abuses 
increased  in  the  1960's,  peaked 
in  the  70's,  declined  in  the  80's 
and  by  the  90s  had  returned  to 
the  levels  of  the  1950s. 

Myth:  The  Catholic 
Church  has  been  slower  to 
respond  to  this  crisis  than  the 
rest  of  American  society.  Fact: 
The  John  Jay  study  reports 
that  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
the  number  of  substantiated 
sexual  abuse  cases  peaked  at 
approximately  149,800  in  1992 
and  declined  by  2  percent  to 
1 1  percent  per  year  through 
2000.  Since  sexual  abuse  in  the 
church  appears  to  have  peaked 
in  the  1970's  and  declined  in 
the  80's  and  90s,  the  church 


seems  to  have  been  ahead  of  the  rest  of  American  society. 

Myth:  Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  church 
dealing  with  this  crisis.  Fact:  Though  the  cost  may  eventu- 
ally reach  a  billion  dollars,  the  figure  reported  by  John  Jay 
was  $472,507,094. 

Myth:  The  church  is  spending  more  money  on  treating 
priests  and  hiring  lawyers  than  on  the  victims.  Fact:  83  per- 
cent of  the  amount  spent  by  the  church  went  to  compensa- 
tion for  victims;  another  4  percent  went  to  treatment  for 
victims. 

Myth:  The  church  knew  about  these  allegations  from 
the  very  beginning.  Fact:  According  to  the  John  Jay  report, 
one-third  6f  the  accusations  were  made  in  the  years  2002-3. 
Two-thirds  have  been  reported  since  1993.  "Thus,  prior  to 
1993,  only  one-third  of  cases  were  known  to  church  offi- 
cials," says  the  report. 

Myth:  The  bishops  should  leave  this  problem  to  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Fact:  When  allegations  were  made 
known  to  the  police,  only  one  in  three  accused  priests  was 
charged  with  a  crime;  only  3  percent  of  all  priests  with  alle- 
gations served  prison  time.  There  seems  to  be  no  correla- 
tion between  the  severity  of  the  offense  and  whether  the 
alleged  victim  contacted  the  police  or  whether  the  priest 
was  ultimately  charged  or  convicted,  according  to  the 
report. 

Myth:  The  abusive  priests  always/never  received  treat- 
ment. Fact:  Nearly  40  percent  of  priests  alleged  to  have 
committed  sexual  abuse  participated  in  treatment  programs. 
The  more  allegations  a  priest  had,  the  more  likely  he  was  to 
participate  in  treatment,  according  to  the  report. 


Annual  Count  of  Incidents  Reported 
and  Priests  Accused  by  Year 
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More  Research  Needed 

The  John  Jay  report,  which  covers  the  period  of  1950-2002, 
is  an  excellent  first  step  in  the  research  on  this  problem,  but 
it  raises  as  many  questions  as  it  answers: 

•  4,392  priests  (4  percent  of  the  clergy)  were  accused  of 
sexual  abuse.  Is  this  better  or  worse  than  other  profes- 
sions— teachers,  social  workers,  scout  leaders,  doctors, 
lawyers,  psychologists — or  the  total  male  population?  No 
one  knows,  because  comparable  studies  have  not  been  done. 

•  10,667  individuals  reported  abuse.  Are  there  more  vic- 
tims? Definitely.  The  bishops  could  report  only  on  those 
who  had  come  forward.  One-third  of  the  allegations  were 
reported  in  2002-3.  How  many  more  are  out  there? 

•  A  few  serial  abusers  (147)  were 
responsible  for  a  quarter  of  all  allegations. 
Why  were  these  men  not  spotted  and 
dealt  with  by  other  priests  and  church 
officials? 

•  More  than  half  the  priests  had  only 
one  allegation  against  them.  Is  this 
because  their  names  were  never  made 
public,  or  were  they  truly  one-time 
offenders?  Would  it  be  safe  to  return  any 
of  these  men  to  ministry? 

•  The  number  of  alleged  abuses 
increased  in  the  1960s,  peaked  in  the  70's, 
declined  in  the  80's  and  by  the  90's  were 
at  the  levels  of  the  1950's.  Were  there 
more  cases  prior  to  1960  that  simply  were 
not  reported  or  recorded?  Will  there  be 
more  cases  reported  for  the  90's  as  time 
goes  on?  Or  did  most  bishops  get  their 
act  together  in  the  late  80's,  so  that  most 
abusers  were  dealt  with  and  potential 
abusers  were  not  ordained? 

•  Fewer  religious  priests  (2.5  percent) 
had  allegations  against  them  than  dioce- 
san priests  (4.3  percent).  Is  the  "Lone 
Ranger"  model  of  priestly  life  detrimen- 
tal to  the  life  of  celibacy? 

•  Eighty-one  percent  of  the  victims 
were  male.  Why?  What  role  does  homo- 
sexuality play  in  this  crisis?  There  is  no 
hard  data  on  what  percentage  of  the  cler- 
gy is  homosexual,  because  the  bishops 
refuse  to  allow  such  a  study. 

•  Was  there  a  higher  incidence  of 
abuse  by  priests  who  entered  the  semi- 
nary at  a  younger  age — that  is,  who 
entered  high  school  seminaries — com- 
pared with  those  who  entered  college  or 
post-college  seminaries? 


•  Did  the  treatment  programs  to  which  abusive  priests 
were  sent  have  an  impact  on  reducing  abuse? 


What  Next? 

The  John  Jay  report  can  be  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end, 
of  research  on  the  problem  of  sexual  abuse  in  the  church. 
The  more  the  problem  is  studied,  the  more  likely  it  is  that 
the  church  will  change  from  being  part  of  the  problem  to 
being  part  of  the  solution  to  the  epidemic  of  sexual  abuse  in 
our  country,  where  20  percent  of  women  and  15  percent  of 
men  report  that  they  were  victims  of  child  sexual  abuse  as 
children,  with  about  80  percent  of  the  victims  saying  they 
were  violated  by  a  family  member. 


Gift  -  (Wr appecf  for 

faster 

On  the  coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Curry,  S.J.,  students  with  disabilities 
bake  specialty  breads  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  to 
support  the  work  of  The  National  Theatre 
Workshop  of  the  Handicapped 


Irish  Soda  Bread 
Lemon  Poppy  Seed  Bread 
Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 
Pumpkin  Bread 

NEW!!!  Brother  Curry's  Dog  Biscuits 
made  with  all  natural  ingredients 

For  your  mail-order  breads  from  the 
NTWH  Belson  Bakery 
Call  toll  free:  1-800-618-6622 
or  visit:  www.ntwh.org 
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Seminaries  and  the  Sexual 
Abuse  Crisis 

A  review  and  critique  of  the  National  Review  Board's  report 

BY  KATARINA  M.  SCHUTH 


By  xow.  even  casual  readers  of  newspapers  and 
viewers  of  television  know  that  in  June  2002  the 
bishops  of  the  United  States,  meeting  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  set  up  a  board  of  distinguished  lay  Catholic 
men  and  women  to  review  the  crisis  created  by  the  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  by  priests.  On  Feb.  27,  2004,  this  National 
Review  Board  issued  a  145 -page  report  titled  A  Repon  on  the 
Crisis  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  report 
dedicates  about  20  percent  of  its  pages  to  seminarians  and 
seminary  formation.  The  board  presents  an  overview  of 
what  it  heard  from  people  it  interviewed  and  from  what 
board  members  read  in  a  number  of  church  documents. 

Given  the  relatively  short  timeframe  and  the  limited 
pool  of  interviewees,  the  board's  report  is  necessarily  drawn 
with  broad  strokes.  Nonetheless,  it  provides  a  helpful  sum- 
maty  of  the  role  seminaries  have  played  in  the  selection  and 
formation  of  seminarians  for  over  half  a  century,  from  the 
1950s  to  the  present.  In  its  analysis  the  board  used  three 
time  periods,  roughly  identified  as  pre-Vatican  II  (from  the 
1950's  or  before  until  the  early  60's),  the  Vatican-II  era  and 
its  aftermath  (mid-1960's  through  early  80s)  and  post- 
Vatican  II  (mid-1980's  to  the  present). 

What  did  the  report  say?  What  concerns  might  there  be 
about  the  nature  of  the  report?  What  are  seminaries  and 
schools  of  theology  doing  to  prepare  future  priests  to  live  a 
chaste  celibate  life? 

Seminarians,  Seminaries  and  Formation  for  Celibacy 

The  discussion  of  seminarians,  treated  largely  as  a  single 
group,  focuses  mainly  on  the  adequacy  of  admission  stan- 
dards. During  the  pre-Vatican  II  era,  the  report  says,  "sem- 
inaries presumed  that  unworthy  candidates  would  not  have 
heard  die  call  to  priesthood  and  so  their  admission  was  not 
questioned."  Seminaries  were  so  overwhelmed  by  numbers 
that  little  attention  was  paid  to  individual  strengths  and 
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Jesse  Zyskowski,  a  seminarian,  at  the  Theological  College  of  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washington  on  Feb.  23.  Screening  and 
formation  of  seminarians  was  improved  after  an  extensive  official  visita- 
tion of  U.S.  seminaries  carried  out  in  the  1980's. 


weaknesses.  Also,  many  young  men  were  pressed  by  their 
families  to  enter  the  seminary.  A  further  concern  of  the 
report  was  the  age — as  young  as  13  or  H — at  which  many 
candidates  entered.  Some  of  these  youths  may  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  socially  and  psychologically. 
From  this  early  period  came  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  priests  against  whom  allegations  were  made. 
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The  board  believes  that  as  vocations  declined  in  the 
period  immediately  after  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the 
pressure  to  ordain  a  certain  number  of  priests  may  have  led 
to  the  admission  of  some  men  who,  because  of  psychologi- 
cal problems,  were  ill-suited  for  the  priesthood.  Only 
recently,  the  board  thinks,  has  the  situation  improved,  with 
the  admission  of  considerably  older  candidates,  the  closure 
of  most  high  school  seminaries  and  the  introduction  of 
extensive  psychological  screening  and  interviewing.  I  would 
add  that  no  longer  is  a  vocational  call  considered  the  private 
domain  of  the  individual  called;  it  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
church — that  is,  by  representatives  who  are  most  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  candidates. 

Special  consideration  is  given  in  the  report  to  the  admis- 
sion of  homosexual  candidates,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  some 
80  percent  of  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse  were  young  males. 
The  report  notes  that  some  bishops  oppose  admission  of 
any  homosexual  seminarians,  while  others  distinguish 
between  homosexual  orientation  and  those  who  have  led  a 
"gay  lifestyle."  A  concern  of  the  board  is  that  a  prohibition 
against  homosexual  men  might  result  in  their  going  under- 
ground and  never  having  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  their 
sexuality  during  formation.  The  report  is  careful  not  to 
make  absolute  statements  about  the  impact  of  homosexual- 
ity on  sexual  abuse,  but  it  does  caution  seminaries  about  the 
importance  of  creating  a  climate  and  culture  conducive  to 
chastity.  The  board  notes  that  in  earlier  years  "a  homoerot- 
ic  culture  took  root  in  some  seminaries."  Certainly  a  few 
places  struggled  with  this  concern,  according  to  some 
priests  who  found  themselves  in  such  situations  in  the 
1970s,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  widespread  such  prob- 
lems were  and  how  long  they  prevailed.  Surely  it  was  not  an 
environment  conducive  to  the  formation  of  good  priests. 

This  observation  leads  to  a  consideration  of  seminary 
contexts.  The  circumstances  of  seminary  life  changed  radi- 
cally, according  to  the  report,  during  each  of  the  time  peri- 
ods identified  above.  The  early  period  is  described  as  a  time 
when  the  emphasis  was  almost  exclusively  on  intellectual 
and  theological  training,  to  the  exclusion  of  human,  spiritu- 
al and  pastoral  formation.  Having  read  many  historical 
accounts  of  seminaries  in  this  time  period,  I  believe  this 
evaluation  is  generally  accurate.  Spirituality  was  measured 
largely  by  attendance  at  public  prayer  exercises,  and  human 
formation  was  concerned  with  external  behavior ,  and 
appearance.  Only  in  the  late  1970's  was  serious  pastoral  for- 
mation introduced,  and  it  took  several  decades  for  this  to 
develop  into  the  quite  effective  programs  of  today.  The 
tenor  of  the  seminary  at  that  time  was  characterized  by  tight 
external  control,  with  little  emphasis  on  the  seminarians' 
interior  growth. 

The  report  continues  with  a  number  of  anecdotal  com- 
ments by  interviewees  about  how  the  seminaries  moved 


from  this  strictly  regimented  rule  of  life  to  an  "anything 
goes"  atmosphere,  in  which  "if  it  feels  good,  it's  all  right."  It 
suggests  that  Seminaries  lost  their  way,  that  the  sexual  revo- 
lution was  not  adequately  addressed,  and  that  there  was 
inadequate  training  in  the  theology  of  priesthood. 
Assertions  were  made  by  interviewees  on  a  number  of  sen- 
sitive issues:  that  obsession  with  psychology  at  many  semi- 
naries left  priests  without  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
theology  and  historical  basis  for  celibacy;  that  some  profes- 
sors raised  expectations  that  celibacy  would  be  dropped  as  a 
requirement  for  priesthood,  while  others  failed  to  follow 
church  teaching  on  issues  of  sexual  morality;  and  that  spiri- 
tual direction  was  a  "hodgepodge."  One  of  the  few  favorable 
comments  about  the  era  was  that  psychological  and  sexual 
issues  were  more  freely  aired  and  less  likely  to  be  buried. 

Even  though  the  vast  majority  of  priests  who  were  in 
formation  at  the  time  became  effective  and  morally  upright 
pastors,  both  of  these  two  earlier  periods  had  problems. 
The  report  rightly  underlines  the  problem  of  poor  screen- 
ing in  both  eras.  Some  young  men  who  had  major  psycho- 
logical and  relational  deficiencies  became  sexual  abusers. 
Most  of  these  men  were  in  formation  during  that  pre- 
Vatican  II,  regimented  period.  The  systems  then  in  place 
did  not  enforce  strict  admission  policies,  and  the  formation 
program  did  not  help  seminarians  deal  with  tiieir  problems. 
The  report  is  absolutely  right  about  the  consequences  of 
these  factors. 

The  board  notes  that  in  the  past  decade  or  so,  improve- 
ments in  the  operation  of  seminaries  are  noticeable,  but  that 
much  room  for  improvement  remains.  The  board  attaches 
great  significance  to  the  issuance  ot  Pastores  Dnbo  Vobis,  Pope 
John  Paul  lis  letter  on  seminary  formation  (1992).  Indeed, 
that  document  has  been  widely  acclaimed  by  bishops,  lead- 
ers of  religious  orders  and  seminary  personnel  as  compre- 
hensive and  inspiring.  In  fact,  the  major  directions  high- 
lighted in  the  document  had  been  set  in  motion  at  least  sev- 
eral years  earlier,  after  the  visitation  of  U.S.  seminaries, 
mandated  by  the  Vatican,  that  took  place  in  die  mid-1980's. 
The  board  is  on  target  in  its  recommendations  insisting  that 
seminaries  deal  with  issues  of  sexual  abuse  more  openly  and 
more  iorthrightly  and  that  seminarians  be  made  mindful  of 
the  criminal  nature  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors. 

Problems  With  the  Report 

While  the  report's  description  of  the  central  tendencies  of 
the  various  timeframes  seems  accurate — for  example,  the 
regimented,  intellectually  oriented  early  years,  followed  by 
a  period  of  relative  turmoil  and  then  by  the  present  settled 
period  more  open  to  human  formation — this  portrayal  lacks 
nuance.  In  interviews  I  have  conducted  from  1984  to  the 
present  with  more  than  600  seminary  faculty  members, 
one-fourth  of  whom  taught  in  the  middle,  so-called  chaot- 
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ic  period  and  another  fourth  of  whom  were  seminary  stu- 
dents at  that  time,  I  found  that  recollections  were  diverse. 

;ome  of  the  tendencies  noted  in  the  report  were 
present,  hut  not  in  all  places  at  all  times.  The  somewhat 
blanket  charge  of  sexual  permissiveness  and  moral  rela- 
tivism in  the  1970's  may  be  overstated,  to  judge  by  many 
who  were  in  seminaries  during  these  years. 

Another  shortcoming  of  the  report  is  in  its  sweeping 
generalizations  about  seminaries  and  seminarians,  made 
through  the  use  of  quotations  from  a  very  small  sample  of 
interviewees,  many  of  whom  would  not  have  had  expo- 
sure to  more  than  a  few  seminaries.  Broader  research 
would  have  been  more  convincing,  but  understandably 
could  not  be  done  in  a  short  time  with  limited  resources. 
No  distinction  is  made,  for  example,  regarding  religious 
order  seminarians  and  their  houses  of  formation,  where 
quite  different  patterns  prevailed.  Even  today,  seminaries 
are  uneven  in  tone,  approach  and  competence  in  dealing 
with  formation  for  celibacy.  Seminarians,  too,  vary  in 
their  commitment,  intellectual  ability  and  human  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  in  many  other  ways. 

Also  of  concern  is  the  failure  to  mention  the  difficul- 
ties involved  in  properly  screening  the  large  number 
(more  than  a  fourth)  of  seminarians  who  now  come  from 
other  countries,  to  say  nothing  of  priests  who  have 
attended  seminaries  in  their  homelands  and  then  moved, 
without  much  preparation  or  scrutiny,  into  active  parish 
ministry  in  the  United  States.  The  board  stresses  the 
importance  of  bishops'  being  involved  in  assessing  men 
before  they  are  admitted  into  seminaries  and  in  keeping 
up  contact  with  them  afterwards.  This  task,  difficult 
enough  with  American-born  seminarians,  is  even  more 
challenging  with  those  who  are  foreign-born.  In  any  case, 
seminarians  will  be  on  their  best  behavior  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  true  portrait  of  their  daily  life  is  not 
likely  to  emerge. 

Preparation  for  a  Chaste,  Celibate  Life 

In  the  summer  of  2002,  shortly  after  the  situation  in 
Boston  came  to  national  attention,  I  surveyed  all  the  sem- 
inaries and  schools  of  theology  in  the  United  States.  I 
asked  rectors/presidents  and  formation  directors  to  send 
me  the  materials  they  used  in  their  celibacy  formation  pro- 
grams. The  results  were  heartening.  Almost  all  responded, 
and  many  furnished  copies  of  carefully  planned,  compre- 
hensive programs  that  laid  out  admission  requirements 
relating  to  celibacy,  goals,  formats  and  desired  outcomes. 
The  content  of  celibacy  formation  programs  covered 
every  imaginable  topic,  and  the  programs  were  presented 
in  a  variety  of  settings  by  experienced  priests,  clinicians 
and  formation  advisers. 

The  desired  outcomes  of  formation  for  celibate  chasti- 


ty were  clearly  enunciated.  They  included,  for  example: 
self-knowledge  about  celibacy  and  sexuality  that  leads  to 
self-discipline  and  a  life  of  celibate  chastity;  evidence  of 
knowledge  about  and  ability  to  live  within  appropriate 
relational  boundaries;  and  the  capacity  to  keep  promises 
and  live  an  intense  lite  of  personal  prayer,  detachment  and 
sacrifice. 

But  while  many  seminaries  have  enhanced  their  pro- 
grams of  celibate  formation,  some  unresolved  issues 
remain.  It  is  important  to  note  that  not  all  seminaries  are 
alike  in  how  they  deal  with  sexuality  and  celibacy.  While 
I  received  material  about  celibacy  formation  from  almost 
every  major  seminary  and  school  of  theology,  several 
reports  were  only  one  or  two  pages  long,  mentioning  that 
their  programs  consisted  mainly  of  several  conferences  by 
the  rector  and  a  few  weekend  workshops,  plus  individual 
work  with  a  spiritual  director  or  formation  director.  A 
number  of  these  schools  have  since  enlarged  their  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  what  they  read  in  my  comprehen- 
sive report. 

Some  problems  still  persist,  however,  even  in  places 
with  rather  complete  programs.  One  can  find,  for  exam- 
ple, the  following  elements:  failure  to  be  forthright  in 
presenting  information  about  sexuality  to  seminarians 
due  to  timidity,  embarrassment  or  uncertainty  about  the 
topic;  concern  about  or  unwillingness  to  work  with  sexu- 
al identity  issues  of  seminarians;  inability  to  discuss  sensi- 
tively and  effectively  concerns  about  implications  of 
effeminate,  macho  and  misogynistic  behaviors;  and  mis- 
understanding or  ignorance  of  cross-cultural  dynamics 
relative  to  sexuality.  An  added  concern  is  that  problems  of 
a  sexual  nature  raised  at  admission  interviews  are  not 
always  communicated  to  the  formation  advisers  who 
should  be  addressing  them  with  the  seminarian. 

Given  the  circumstances  under  which  the  National 
Review  Board  was  working,  I  believe  it  has  identified 
some  essential  ways  in  which  seminaries  must  respond  to 
the  sexual  abuse  crisis.  Most  seminaries  and  schools  of 
theology  have  already  implemented  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  in  the  report,  but  some  have  not  done  as  well 
as  others.  Almost  nowhere  is  ongoing  formation  ade- 
quate, but  usually  this  area  of  responsibility  does  not 
belong  to  seminaries.  Was  a  similarly  uneven  pattern  of 
formation  responsible  for  higher  levels  of  sexual  abuse  in 
some  parts  of  the  country?  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
extent  inadequate  seminary  formation  contributed  to  the 
problem,  but  surely  weak  admission  standards  and  failure 
to  dismiss  unsuitable  candidates  were  critical,  and  inade- 
quate formation  cannot  have  helped.  Every  seminary  and 
theologate  should  study  this  report  and  see  to  it  that  its 
programs  of  priestly  formation  reach  the  high  standards 
recommended  by  the  board.  El 
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The  Ministry  of  the 
Deacon 

The  fourth  in  the  Lent-Easter  series  'Good  Liturgy' 

BY  JOSEPH  DeGROCCO 


Almost  3  7  years  have  passed  since  Pope  Paul 
VI  set  in  motion  the  restoration  of  the  perma- 
nent diaconate  with  his  apostolic  letter  of  June 
18,  1967,  Sacram  Diaconatus  Ordinem.  One  year 
after  the  promulgation  of  that  letter,  the  bishops  of  the 
United  States  began  restoring  the  permanent  diaconate  in 
this  country.  But  even  with 
all  that  has  transpired  in  the 
intervening  years,  there  is 
still  much  misinformation 
and  confusion  concerning 
this  ordained  ministry,  even 
about  its  role  in  the  liturgy. 

We  are  familiar  with 
hearing  about  what  sounds 
like  two  different  dia- 
conates.  There  are  the 
"transitional"  deacons,  who 
are  ordained  deacons  as  an 
interim  step  toward  priest- 
hood; and  there  are  "perma- 
nent" deacons,  the  deacons 
we  often  see  ministering  in 
parishes.  Permanent  dea- 
cons are  usually  married 
men  well  known  in  the 
community,  husbands  and 

fathers  active  in  parish  life,  who  have  been  ordained. 
Unfortunately,  however — because  the  permanent  diaconate 
had  fallen  out  of  sight  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  church, 
and  the  only  deacons  Catholics  knew  were  men  who  were 
"transitional"  deacons — when  permanent  deacons  re- 
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emerged  on  the  scene,  they  were  often  thought  of  as  "mini- 
priests."  Both  lay  people  and  even  some  deacons  themselves 
did  not,  and  sometimes  still  don't,  understand  the  perma- 
nent diaconate. 

In  all  fairness,  much  of  this  confusion  is  understandable. 
We  are  still  in  the  process  of  renewing  our  understanding  of 

the  sacrament  of  holy  orders 
in  general.  By  returning  the 
church  to  its  roots,  the 
Second  Vatican  Council 
gave  the  church  a  renewed 
understanding  of  church  life 
in  many  different  areas. 
Perhaps  this  sense  of  recov- 
ering an  ancient  understand- 
ing of  ministry  is  the  best 
way  to  approach  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the 
diaconate  in  the  church's 
liturgical  life. 

After  Vatican  II 

What  Vatican  II  initiated  in 
this  case  can  best  be  under- 
stood as  the  restoration  of 
the  order  of  deacons  with  its 
own  identity.  In  other  words, 
it  must  be  seen  as  a  full,  permanent  and  stable  order  in  its 
own  right.  There  is  only  one  order  of  deacons,  as  the 
praenotmida  to  the  Rite  of  Ordination  of  Deacons  make 
clear:  "Since  there  is  but  one  diaconate,  it  is  fitting  that  even 
in  the  celebration  of  ordination  no  distinction  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  status  of  the  candidates"  (No.  183).  As  one 
of  the  ranks  within  die  threefold  ministry  of  holy  orders — 
episcopacy,  presbyterate  and  diaconate — deacons  have  a 
distinct  sacramental  identity,  which  is  tied  to  the  sacramen- 
tal identity  of  the  church  itself.  Vatican  II  recovered  the 
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ancient  notion  of  the  church  as  servant  to  the  world,  the 
it  Christ  that  ministers  to  the  world  in  order  to  help 
bring  about  its  sanctification  and  redemption.  This  is  the 
distinct  sacramental  identity  of  the  deacon,  ordained  to 
diakonia,  or  service. 

This  mission  of  charity  and  sendee  oriented  toward  the 
salvation  of  all  people  is  highlighted  in  the  ordination  rite 
and  is  essential  to  understanding  the  restoration  of  the 
order  of  deacons.  Unfortunately,  many  Catholics  look  upon 
a  permanent  deacon  simply  as  a  man  who  has  been  given 
permission  (or  even  more  unfortunately,  the  "power")  to 
dress  in  vestments  and  function  liturgically,  and  then,  inci- 
dentally, to  do  other  things  as  well  in  the  name  of  the 
church.  Truly  impoverished  is  the  deacon  who  understands 
his  ministry  primarily  as  a  liturgical  one.  Permanent  dea- 
cons are  not  "mini-priests,"  nor  do  they  want  to  be. 

Historically,  a  deacon  was  admitted  to  service  at  the 
eucharistic  table  because  he  served  at  the  table  of  the  poor. 
It  was  his  service  in  and  to  the  world  that  provided  the  con- 
text for  his  liturgical  service.  This  is  why,  for  example,  the 
deacon  is  the  one  to  announce  petitions  of  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful  (the  general  intercessions).  As  one  who  worked 
directly  with  the  sick,  the  poor  and  the  needy  in  the  com- 
munity, the  deacon  intimately  knew  their  needs  and 


brought  those  needs  to  the  attention  of  the  praying  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

This  also  helps  us  understand  the  liturgical  functioning 
of  the  deacon  in  general.  The  General  Instruction  of  the 
Roman  Missal  (No.  94)  sees  the  deacon  as  holding  "first 
place  among  those  who  minister  in  the  eucharistic  celebra- 
tion." Although  a  deacon  cannot  preside  at  the  Eucharist 
(that  is,  he  cannot  "celebrate  Mass"),  the  Roman  rite  envi- 
sions the  deacon's  actions  as  a  normative  part  of  the 
Eucharist  along  with  the  ministries  of  reader,  server  and 
■\  Thus  the  various  roles  that  make  up  the  body  of 
st,  not  just  the  role  of  the  priest-presider,  show  Christ's 
j        see  more  fully. 

;ne  sense,  the  liturgical  functioning  of  the  deacon 
mig  n  as  a  kind  of  "mediator"  between  the  priest 

and  t;  :ople.  The  functioning  of  a  deacon  as  an  ordained 
ministc  iss  helps  us  to  avoid  a  misguided  overempha- 

sis on  the  f  the  priesthood — as  if  the  role  of  the 

priest,  thou  rial  and  irreplaceable,  were  the  only 


important  role  at  Mass.  The  deacon  authentically  sacra- 
mentalizes  this  role  at  the  liturgy  to  the  degree  that  he  is 
intimately  involved  with  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  the 
church's  ministry — the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  needy.  He  is 
the  link  that  helps  the  assembly  "lift  up  their  hearts"  to  the 
Lord  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  The  suggested  homily  for 
the  rite  of  ordination  makes  clear  this  connection  between 
diaconal  service  and  liturgical  offering:  "Holding  die  mys- 
tery of  faith  with  a  clear  conscience,  express  by  your  actions 
the  word  of  God  which  your  lips  proclaim,  so  diat  the 
Christian  people,  brought  to  life  by  the  Spirit,  may  be  a 
pure  offering  accepted  by  God"  (No.  199). 

It  is  exactly  this  presence  in  the  world  that  gives  the  dia- 
conate its  unique  sacramental  identity.  The  deacon  is  one 
who  is  called  to  bring  the  ministry  of  the  church — its  mis- 
sion of  charity  and  justice — to  the  workplace,  to  the  com- 
munity, to  the  neighborhood  and  to  all  the  places  in  which 
he  lives  and  interacts  with  others  daily. 

The  Good  Deacon 

What,  then,  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  deacon?  While  the 
following  list  is  not  exhaustive  and  not  in  any  particular 
order  of  importance,  I  think  these  aspects  represent  a  bare 
minimum. 

An  understanding  of  being  called  by  God  and  a 
desire  to  pursue  holiness.  A  man  pursuing  the  dia- 
conate must  see  his  desire  to  serve  as  a  true  voca- 
tion. Essential  to  that  calling  is  a  commitment  to 
the  person  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  com- 
mitment that  includes  a  willingness  and  ability  to 
live  such  Gospel  values  as  simplicity  of  life,  com- 
passion and  forgiveness,  humility  and  obedience. 
Inherent  in  this  call  to  holiness  is  the  mature 
understanding  of  his  own  identity  as  a  disciple  and  as  a  dea- 
con, not  as  a  "mini-priest."  As  such,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
permanent  diaconate  is  not  something  just  for  retired  men. 
It  is  a  calling  to  service  and  to  ministry  that  is  appropriate 
for  a  man  of  any  age.  Nor  is  the  permanent  diaconate  just 
something  that  represents  a  "next  step"  for  a  man  who  has 
long  been  involved  in  parish  life  and  is  looking  for  the  next 
thing  to  do.  Rather,  it  is  a  gift  to  the  church  that  has  its  own 
charism  and  brings  its  own  contribution  to  the  life  of  the 
church. 

II 11  I  in gn  ess  to  be  a  man  of  the  church.  Deacons  have  a  spe- 
cial relationship  to  the  bishop.  Their  service  to  the  church 
is  through  their  relationship  to  the  bishop  and  their  obedi- 
ence to  him,  promised  at  ordination.  Since  most  permanent 
deacons  serve  in  their  home  parish,  some  Catholics  assume 
that  they  are  ordained  for  their  parish  and  are  linked  to  their 
pastor,  but  this  is  not  true.  In  my  own  diocese,  Rockville 
Centre,  for  example,  it  is  commonly  understood  that  per- 
manent deacons  will  not  automatically  serve  in  their  home 
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parish.  Instead,  they  are  assigned  by  the  bishop  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  diocese,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  function 
where  they  are  most  needed.  Such  an  equitable  distribution 
of  deacons  throughout  the  diocese  is  especially  important 
with  the  ever-growing  priest  shortage  and  is  also  a  more 
accurate  reflection  of  our  common  life  as  a  diocesan  church. 

This  aspect  of  the  diaconal  vocation  was  described  very 
powerfully  to  me  by  Thomas  Bast,  a  deacon  in  our  diocese 
who  requested  that  our  bishop  transfer  his  assignment  from 
his  home  parish — where  he  and  his  wife  had  resided  for  25 
years  and  where  their  children  received  most  of  their  sacra- 
ments— to  a  parish  that  had  just  been  "downsized"  to  a  one- 
priest  parish.  Deacon  Tom  describes  it  thus:  "My  calling  to 
the  diaconate  always  involved  an  understanding  on  my  part 
that  the  primary  reason  for  becoming  a  deacon  was  to  be  of 
service  where  needed.  It  meant  walking  away  from  every- 
thing that  was  good  and  comfortable,  but  I  kept  coming 
back  to  my  primary  reason  for  answering  the  call  to  become 
a  deacon — to  serve  where  needed.  All  of  this  meant  a 
greater  sacrifice  on  my  part.  But  isn't  that  what  diaconate  is 
all  about — to  put  the  needs  of  others  ahead  of  our  own 
needs  and  wants?" 

Willingness  to  be  inti?nately  involved  with  the  needs  of  the 
sick,  the  poor  and  the  needy.  Given  their  call  to  sacramentalize 
the  church's  mission  of  service,  deacons  must  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  community,  serving  the  needs  of  the  poor,  the 
forgotten  and  the  neglected.  The  traditional  scriptural 
foundation  for  the  church's  diakonia  is  found  in  Chapter  6  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  seven  men  of  good  repute 
are  prayed  over  and  have  hands  laid  on  them  in  order  to 
minister  to  the  Greek-speaking  widows  neglected  in  the 
daily  distribution  of  food.  Service  at  the  table  of  the  poor 
precedes,  and  in  a  sense  is  a  prerequisite  for,  service  at  the 
altar.  Without  such  service,  the  diaconate  becomes  an 
empty  clerical  rank  within  the  church  hierarchy. 

In  our  diocese,  men  preparing  for  the  diaconate  are 
increasingly  aware  of  this  important  aspect  of  their  forma- 
tion. Four  deacon  candidates  traveled  recently  with  two 
ordained  deacons  to  our  diocesan  mission  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Thomas  Reilly,  one  of  the  candidates,  explained 
howr  the  trip  transformed  his  view  of  mission  work  from  one 
of  just  a  functional  "giving  money  to  poor  people"  to  a  real 
solidarity  with  them:  "It  was  amazing  how  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  illustrated  that  the  people  are  the 
church,"  he  told  me.  "We  have  heard  it  stated  before;  many 
of  us  believe  it  to  be  true.  But  we  had  never  experienced  the 
spirit  of  church  working  through  the  followers  of  Jesus  as 
clearly  as  on  this  trip.  We  learned  that  the  table  of  the  Lord 
can  be  a  stool  placed  on  a  dirt  floor  and  that  Jesus  can  be 
fully  worshiped  there.  You  can  see  what  love,  devotion, 
community  and  celebration  are  all  about."  The  trip  changed 
Tom's  entire  outlook  on  preparation  for  ordained  diaconal 
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ministry.  "We  learned  what  it  means  to  serve  selflessly,"  he 
said.  "It  w  as  a  great  opportunity  to  witness  that  service  is  not 
only  a  privilege,  but  also  a  pleasure." 

The  ability  to  be  a  "man  of  community, "  calling  forth  the  gifts 
of  all  the  baptized.  As  one  who  has  a  foot  in  both  worlds,  the 
world  of  the  laity  and  die  clerical  world,  the  deacon  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ  and  promote 
the  gifts  and  ministries  of  all  the  baptized.  The  deacon  must 
be  especially  aware  of  both  the  individualism  and  anti-insti- 
tutional bias  rampant  today:  he  must  be  one  who  gives  wit- 
ness to  the  necessity  of  communion  and  our  responsibility  to 
one  anodier  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

The  personal  integrity  to  balance  family,  work  and  service  to  the 
church.  As  an  ordained  minister,  the  deacon  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  give  public  witness  in  the  name  of  the  church  by  fol- 
lowing Christ  in  all  areas  of  his  life — his  marriage,  his  family, 
his  secular  occupation  and  his  style  of  life.  This  is  a  daunting 
task.  The  homily  in  the  rite  of  ordination  says  it  well:  "Like 
those  once  chosen  by  the  Aposdes  for  the  ministry  of  charity, 
you  should  be  men  of  good  reputation,  filled  with  wisdom 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Firmly  rooted  and  grounded  in  faith,  you 
are  to  show  yourselves  chaste  and  beyond  reproach  before 
God  and  man,  as  is  proper  for  the  ministers  of  Christ  and  the 
stewards  of  God's  mysteries"  (No.  199). 

The  ability  to  be  a  man  of  the  word.  Although  his  ministry 
is  supposed  to  be  much  broader  than  just  the  liturgical  min- 
istry of  functioning  at  Mass,  the  fact  is  that  most  people 
come  into  contact  with  deacons  in  precisely  this  role,  as 
ministers  of  the  word  at  Mass.  It  is  the  deacon  who  is 


charged  with  proclaiming  the  Gospel  during  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist.  But  as  with  his  service  at  the  table  of  the 
altar,  this  ministry  at  the  table  of  the  word  should  stem  from 
his  being  a  man  of  the  word  in  every  aspect  of  his  life,  hi  the 
ordination  rite,  the  ordaining  bishop  places  the  book  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  hands  of  the  newly  ordained  deacon  and  says, 
"Receive  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  whose  herald  you  have 
become.  Believe  what  you  read,  teach  what  you  believe,  and 
practice  what  you  teach."  A  deacon  is  also  empowered  to 
preach  at  Mass.  Thus,  as  a  minister  of  God's  word,  the  dea- 
con must  allow  the  power  of  Scripture  to  pervade  every 
aspect  of  his  life.  He  must  constantly  be  meditating  on  the 
word  and  Applying  it  to  his  life  so  that  by  both  preaching 
and  example  he  shows  how  the  word  of  God  can  be  active 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  follow  Christ. 

Ministry  to  the  World 

Seeing  the  order  of  deacons  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
order  lies  at  the  heart  of  understanding  this  ordained  min- 
istry. There  should  be  no  desire,  then,  to  ordain  perma- 
nent deacons  as  priests  as  an  answer  to  the  priest  shortage, 
since  this  would  make  the  diaconate  nothing  more  than  a 
stepping-stone  or  a  mini-priesthood.  The  church  is  ill 
served  when  all  three  levels  of  holy  orders — bishop,  priest 
and  deacon — are  not  fully  evident  in  the  community.  Jesus 
Christ  is  most  fully  sacramentalized  in  the  church's  min- 
istry to  the  world  only  when  the  order  of  diakonia  is  fully 
understood,  recognized  and  appreciated  as  a  stable,  per- 
manent order  of  its  own.  E3 
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Sailing  the  Wine-Dark  Sea  is  Thomas 
Cahill's  fourth  volume  in  the  Hinges  of 
History  series,  which  includes  his  How 
the  Irish  Saved  Civilization,  The  Gifts  of  the 
Jews  and  Desire  of  the  Everlasting  Hills.  In 
these  hooks,  Cahill  interprets  the 
achievements  of  the  ancient  civilizations 
that  are  foundational  for  our  own  culture. 

Sailing  the  Wine-Dark  Sea  represents 
Cahill's  broad  interpretation  of  what  is 
most  important  about  Greek  civilization 
for  understanding  our  contemporary 
world.  He  does  not  present  original 
scholarship,  but  instead  seeks  to  raise 
"the  dead  to  life"  by  portraying  "the  feel- 
ings and  perceptions  of  another  age,  and 
insofar  as  possible,  real  and  rounded  men 
and  women."  Along  the  way,  he  offers 
some  trenchant  criticisms  about  contem- 
porary politics,  warfare,  sexual  mores  and 
the  situation  of  women.  Those  who  teach 
classics  for  a  living  might  question 
whether  Greek  civilization  needs  to  be 
"raised  from  the  dead,"  since  classics 
courses  enjoy  widespread  popularity  on 
many  college  campuses.  Still,  Cahill  pre- 
sents a  remarkable  survey  of  Greek  cul- 
ture that,  one  hopes,  will  inspire  interest 
in  Greek  literature  and  culture  among 
many  nonspecialist  readers. 

The  volume  is  organized  around  a 
series  of  sketches  of  modes  of  Greek 
thought  significant  for  contemporary 
culture.  These  sketches  are  usually  linked 
with  a  principal  literary  text,  from  which 
Cahill  quotes  extensively.  Thus  "The 
Warrior:  How  to  Fight"  (Chapter  1)  is 
based  on  Homer's  Iliad,  and  "The 
Wanderer:  How  to  Feel"  (2)  is  inspired 
by  the  Odyssey.  "The  Poet:  How  to  Party" 
(3)  looks  at  Hesiod  and  the  Greek  lyric 
poets,  Sappho  in  particular.  "The 
Politician  and  the  Playwright:  How  to 
Rule"  (4)  examines  the  development  of 
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Athenian  democracy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  fifth-century  Athenian  play- 
wrights. In  "The  Philosopher:  How  to 
Think"  (5),  Plato's  Symposium  provides  a 
way  of  introducing  Greek  philosophical 
thought,  while  "The  Artist:  How  to  See" 
(6)  is  devoted  to  the  Greek  visual  arts. 
The  final  chapter,  "The  Way  They 
Went:  Greco-Roman  Meets  Judeo- 
Christian,"  addresses  the  influence  of 
Greek  culture  on,  and  ways  of  thinking 
about,  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition. 
Finally,  an  appendix  guides  the  reader  to 
further  literature  on  the  topics  treated  in 
the  book. 

In  such  a  broad  sketch  of  Greek  life 
there  are  bound  to  be  omissions.  Indeed, 
Cahill  all  but  ignores  the  history  of 
Greece  in  the  Hellenistic  period,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  323 
B.C.  This  was  a  crucial  period  in  which, 
among  other  things,  Greek  became  the 
language  <>r  culture  and  government  in 
the  Mediterranean  world,  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  became  the  cultural  center  of  the 
ancient  world  with  the  creation  of  its 
great  library,  and  the  Jewish  people 
began  the  long  interaction  with  Greek 
culture  that  would  change  Judaism  and 
help  to  establish  the  basis  for 
Christianity-. 

There  are  also  some  misleading 
impressions  about  life  in  the  ancient 
world.  To  cite  one  example,  in  discussing 
living  conditions  in  Athens,  Cahill  makes 
the  casual  remark  that  the  average  life 
span  reached  the  mid-40's  for  men  and 
the  mid-30's  for  women,  the  lower  figure 
for  women  resulting  from  the  dangers  of 
childbirth.  Such  a  statement  is  likely  to 
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make  a  lasting  impression  with  readers, 
but  it  has  little  basis.  Current  research 
show  s  that  average  life  expectancy  at  birth 
in  the  ancient  world  was  short,  between  20 
and  30  vears,  because  of  high  infant  and 
childhood  mortality.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  bv  their  40's  most  people  were 
facing  the  end  of  their  lives.  For  adults, 
death  from  disease  or  other  causes  was 
much  more  likely  than  today,  but  many 
people  in  their  40's  could  expect  to  live  to 
a  ripe  old  age. 

These  points  notwithstanding,  this 
volume  has  some  very  appealing  aspects. 
One  is  the  extensive  quoting  of  texts  from 
Greek  literature.  Cahill  seems  to  have  a 
knack  for  picking  the  most  poetic  transla- 
tions available,  like  Robert  Fagles's  recent 
translations  of  Homer.  On  occasion,  espe- 
cially with  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  Cahill 
will  provide  his  own  translations,  and 
these  are  always  poetic  and  clear.  Cahill's 
survey  of  Greek  literature  reminds  us  of  its 
beauty  and  profundity,  and  he  convenient- 
ly provides  those  interested  in  reading 
more  of  Greek  literature  with  a  guide  to 
appropriate  translations.  Cahill  also  brings 
these  texts  to  life  by  showing  how  they  are 
relevant  for  grappling  with  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  affecting  the  contemporary 
world.  For  example,  his  discussion  of  the 
Iliad  turns  into  a  disquieting  reflection  on 
the  centrality  of  warfare  in  Western  civi- 
lization. 

One  refreshing  aspect  of  this  survey  of 
Greek  civilization  is  that  it  is  not  simply  an 
idealization  of  the  past  that  praises  the 
ancient  Greeks  for  values  that  we  have 
regrettably  lost.  Indeed,  Cahill  seems 
quite  willing  to  point  out  some  of  the  less 
attractive  aspects  of  Greek  civilization, 
such  as  the  exclusion  of  women  from  pub- 
lic life.  This  exclusion,  and  the  assump- 
tions about  society  that  underlay  it,  have 
had,  in  Cahill's  view,  lasting  consequences 
for  women  in  the  contemporary  world, 
even  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Ml  in  all,  Sailing  the  Wine-Dark  Sea  is 
ntertaining  book  that  achieves  the 
;)ose  of  making  Greek  civiliza- 
tion •  ssible  to  the  contemporary 
reade,  its  a  lively  introduction  to 
a  very  important  subject.  The  book  not 
only  provides  the  reader  with  the 
resources  to  investigate  matters  further  on 
his  or  her  own,  but  it  also  shows  that  the 
effort  can  be  worthwhile. 

Dennis  P.  Kehoe 
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Tobias  Wolff  is  best  known  as  a  memoirist 
both  for  This  Boy's  Life  and  Pharaoh's 
Army,  as  well  as  a  fine  short-story  writer. 
Old  School,  his  first  novel,  though  clearly 
labeled  a  novel,  takes  the  form  of  a  first- 
person  memoir  about  a  schoolboy's 
encounters  with  books  and  their  authors. 

Indeed,  the  story  is  neatly  divided  into 
chapters,  each  of  which  centers  on  a  differ- 
ent famous  American  author.  Each  is  a 
guest  invited  by  the  headmaster  to  address 
the  prep  school  assembly  and  favor  with  a 
personal  audience  the  student  whose  writ- 
ten work,  poem  or  story,  takes  the  writer's 
fancy.  Since  literature  is  king  at  the  school, 
the  competition  for  such  a  boon  is  fierce 
among  the  all-male  student  body. 

My  first  two  reactions,  as  I  read,  were 
that  this  was  really  another  memoir  dis- 
guised as  a  novel  and  that  Wolffs  choice  of 
authors  simply  mirrored  his  adolescent  lit- 
erary development.  But  on  unexpectedly 
hearing  him  interviewed  on  NPR  recendy, 
I  realized  that  I  was  wrong  and  that  he  had 
chosen  his  genre  with  care  and  delibera- 
tion. For  one  thing,  Ayn  Rand,  the  most 
explosive  of  the  invitees,  never  made  it  to 
his  own  school;  his  schoolmates,  more- 
over, are  largely  composites;  and,  finally,  as 
he  ruefully  admitted,  his  own  adolescent 
experience  was  not  nearly  so  complex  as  his 
narrator's. 

But  for  all  that,  the  novel  is  still  a  bil- 
dungsroman,  a  young  man's  story  of  grow- 
ing up  with  a  secret  in  an  alien  world  where 
he  needs  to  win  the  top  prize,  an  hour  with 
his — and  just  about  every  other  1950's 
schoolboy's  literary  hero — Ernest 
Hemingway.  On  the  way  to  that  transcen- 
dent goal  our  hero  has  several  setbacks, 
starting  with  an  unfortunate  tune  he  inno- 
cendy  whistles  within  hearing  of  an  out- 
raged Jewish  staff  member,  the  Nazi 
"Horst  Wessel  Song."  Ironically,  the  one 
thing  he  won't  reveal,  but  that  would  clear 
him  of  evil  intent,  is  his  own  carefully  con- 
cealed Jewish  background. 

Before  the  story  ends  there  will  be 


another,  deeper  deception  that  will  alter 
his  life  and,  paradoxically,  link  him  more 
closely  to  the  school  and  one  of  its  most 
beloved  masters,  who  has  his  own 
Hemingway  secret.  Not  surprisingly,  these 
connections  also  involve  books  and  their 
authors,  hi  the  meantime  we  are  treated  to 
cameos  of  Robert  Frost  and  Ayn  Rand, 
each  of  whose  visits  sparks  off  a  flurry  of 
composition  by  acolytes  eager  to  bask  in 
their  reflected  glory.  Frost  comes  across  as 
a  genial  curmudgeon  devoted  to  poetic 
form  and  contemptuous  of  "modern  poet- 
ry," while  Rand  anoints  herself  as  the  only 
serious  novelist  around,  heaping  special 
scorn  on  Hemingway.  Such  lese-majeste 
shocks  our  hero  out  of  a  temporary  infatu- 
ation with  Rand,  but  even  more,  it  allows 
him  to  see — and  reject — some  of  his  own 
arrogance. 

Determined  to  win  the  Hemingway 
interview  but  unable  to  get  anything 
down  on  paper,  he  starts  typing  out 
Hemingway  stories  in  the  hope  that  will 
stimulate  his  own  creative  juices.  In  des- 
peration, the  night  before  the  story  is  due, 
he  flips  through  other  schools'  literary 
journals  and  comes  upon  a  story  of  a  poor 
girl  surrounded,  like  himself,  by  the  rich 
and  confident,  who  must  use  subterfuge 
and  disguise  to  secure  a  place. 
Identification  and  need  sweep  him  away, 
and  soon  he  is  typing  out  her  story, 
changing  only  the  pronouns  and  other 
identifying  markers.  Papa  picks  the  pur- 
loined story,  the  deceit  is  discovered,  and 
our  hero  is  cast  out  of  paradise — but  not 
forever.  Like  the  prodigal,  he  will  make 
his  return,  in  time,  as  a  successful  and 
legitimate  writer. 

Wolffs  portrait  of  the  "Old  School" 
captures  its  appeal  for  a  bright  young 
scholarship  student  but  also  limns  its 
unspoken  prejudices  and  self-satisfaction. 
Ideas  count  and  wit  is  prized,  no  matter 
the  source,  but  the  gap  between  the  trust- 
funded  and  the  strivers  remains  unclosed. 
But  his  largest  risk-taking  involves  the 
story's  turning  point.  Can  we  accept  our 
hero's  acceptance  of  his  plagiarism — that 
his  intense  identification  with  the  story 
makes  it  his  own?  Only,  I  think,  if  we  can 
accept  the  power  of  fiction  to  change  our 
lives  so  dramatically  that  we  can  imagine 
identifying  completely  with  the  life  of 
another.  It  is  this  confrontation  of  moral- 
ity and  imagination  that  gives  Wolffs  first 
novel  its  peculiar  power.  John  B.  Breslin 
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some  sort  or  rnorai  SKepnosiri,  uui  mther 
to  a  sense  of  humility  before  the  data  of 
science  and  the  realities  of  the  world.  It  is 
refreshing  to  be  warned  about  excessive 
claims  often  made  on  behalf  of  progress. 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 
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It  is  also  challenging  to  hear  a  call  for  a 
revitalized  and  convincing  philosophical 
anthropology.  And  it  is  truly  impressive 
to  have  an  American  scientist  remind  us 
of  the  great  health  care  inequities  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  our  own  culture,  that 
might  reduce  the  moral  scale  of  our  pre- 
sumed imperatives  for  genetic  therapy 
and  enhancement. 

The  last  section  of  Gotland  the  Embiyo 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  appendices. 
These  include  statements  of  various  reli- 
gious groups  about  the  stem  cell  debate  as 
well  as  the  summary  paper,  "Human 
Cloning  and  Human  Dignity,"  issued  by 
the  2002  President's  Council  on 
Bioethics.  (The  entire  President's 
Council  report,  with  its  quite  valuable 
position  papers,  is  now  available  in  paper- 
back.) 

Few  readers  are  drawn  to  pick  up  a 
book  of  collected  essays.  Such  volumes 
often  seem  to  be  spotty  and  only  loosely 
integrated.  But  God  and  the  Embryo  is  an 
exception.  It  especially  merits  inclusion  in 
any  library  concerned  with  the  interface 
of  stem  cell  research,  medical  ethics  and 
religious  traditions.    John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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mak<  vig  impression  with  readers, 

but  it  has  little  basis.  Current  research 
shows  that  average  life  expectancy  at  birth 
in  the  ancient  world  was  short,  between  20 
and  30  wars,  because  of  high  infant  and 
childhood  mortality.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  by  their  40's  most  people  were 
facing  the  end  of  their  lives.  For  adults, 
deadi  from  disease  or  other  causes  was 
much  more  likely  than  today,  but  many 
people  in  their  40's  could  expect  to  live  to 
a  ripe  old  age. 

These  points  notwithstanding,  this 
volume  has  some  very  appealing  aspects. 
One  is  the  extensive  quoting  of  texts  from 
Greek  literature.  Cahill  seems  to  have  a 
knack  for  picking  the  most  poetic  transla- 
tions available,  like  Robert  Fagles's  recent 
translations  of  Homer.  On  occasion,  espe- 
cially with  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  Cahill 
will  provide  his  own  translations,  and 
these  are  always  poetic  and  clear.  Cahill 's 
survey  of  Greek  literature  reminds  us  of  its 
beauty  and  profundity,  and  he  convenient- 
ly provides  those  interested  in  reading 
more  of  Greek  literature  with  a  guide  to 
appropriate  translations.  Cahill  also  brings 
diese  texts  to  life  by  showing  how  they  are 
relevant  lor  grappling  with  the  fundamen- 
tal problems  affecting  the  contemporary 
world.  For  example,  his  discussion  of  the 
Iliad  turns  into  a  disquieting  reflection  on 
the  centrality  of  warfare  in  Western  civi- 
lization. 

One  refreshing  aspect  of  this  suivey  of 
Greek  civilization  is  that  it  is  not  simply  an 
idealization  of  the  past  that  praises  the 
ancient  Greeks  for  values  that  we  have 
regrettably  lost.  Indeed,  Cahill  seems 
quite  willing  to  point  out  some  of  the  less 
attractive  aspects  of  Greek  civilization, 
such  as  the  exclusion  of  women  from  pub- 
lic life.  This  exclusion,  and  the  assump- 
tions about  society  that  underlay  it,  have 
had,  in  Cahill's  view,  lasting  consequences 
for  women  in  the  contemporary  world, 
even  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

All  in  all,  Sailing  the  Wine-Dark  Sea  is 
y  entertaining  book  that  achieves  the 
's  purpose  of  making  Greek  civiliza- 
tion more  accessible  to  the  contemporary 
readd  j  >resents  a  lively  introduction  to 
a  very  important  subject.  The  book  not 
only  provides  the  reader  with  the 
resources  to  inv  estigate  matters  further  on 
his  or  her  own,  but  it  also  shows  that  the 
effort  can  be  worthwhile. 

Dennis  P.  Kehoe 
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raged  Jewish  staff  member,  the  Nazi 
"Horst  Wessel  Song."  Ironically,  the  one 
thing  he  won't  reveal,  but  that  would  clear 
him  of  evil  intent,  is  his  own  carefully  con- 
cealed Jewish  background. 

Before  the  story  ends  there  will  be 
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rnaxes  it  ms  ownr  unry,  i  tninic,  it  we  can 
accept  the  power  of  fiction  to  change  our 
lives  so  dramatically  that  we  can  imagine 
identifying  completely  with  the  life  of 
another.  It  is  this  confrontation  of  moral- 
ity and  imagination  that  gives  Wolff  s  first 
novel  its  peculiar  power.  John  B.  Breslin 
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God  and  the  Embryo 

Religious  Voices  on  Stem  Cells  and 
Cloning 

Brent  Waters  and  Ronald  Cole-Turner, 
editors 

Georgetown  Univ.  Press.  228p  $26.95 
ISBN  087840998X 

.Although  Gene  Outka's  'The  Ethics  of 
Human  Stem  Cell  Research"  first 
appeared  in  the  Kennedy  Institute  or 
Ethics  Journal,  it  serves  as  the  centerpiece 
for  the  valuable  collection  God  and  the 
Embryo.  While  size  alone  might  indicate 
its  strategic  place  (it  is  at  least  two-thirds 
longer  than  the  other  entries),  Outka's 
article  also  raises  the  central  issue  at  stake 
in  the  embryonic  stem  cell  debate  and 
investigates  the  evidence  mustered  to 
support  opposing  positions. 

The  central  question  is  this:  What  is 
the  human  fetus  and  embryo?  This  ques- 
tion can  be  posed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
"moral  status,"  a  relatively  new  phrase 
open  to  a  variety  of  judgments,  or  from 
the  viewpoint  of  "ontological  status,"  a 
much  more  foundational  approach  that 
has  a  profound  impact  on  any  attendant 
moral  status  question.  If  from  the 
moment  of  conception,  we  have  a  living 
organism  that  is  specifically  human,  and  if 
one  holds  that  any  living  human  organism 
is  a  personal  being  with  personal  endow- 
ments, that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
way  we  may  treat  it. 

From  here  flows  much  of  the  ethical 
debate  concerning  research  on  embryon- 
ic stem  cells,  the  political  conflicts  arising 
from  the  debate  and  the  religious 
response  to  the  political  realities.  To  a 
large  extent  this  is  the  structure  of  God 
and  the  Embryo. 

Outka  contrasts  the  predominantly 
genetic  account  that  a  human  personal  life 
begins  at  conception  (most  of  us  realize 
that  Louise  Brown,  the  first  "test-tube" 
baby,  was  once  a  single-cell  fertilized  egg 
in  vitro,  a  test-tube  embryo,  but  she  never 
was  a  sperm  or  ovum)  with  the  implanta- 
tion account,  based  upon  the  toti-poten- 
tial  nature  of  the  early  stage  cells,  the  pos- 
sibility of  twinning  and  the  high  rate  of 
embryo  loss  during  the  first  few  days  after 


conception.  While  he  seems  to  find  the 
conception  argument  more  persuasive, 
Outka  concentrates  on  a  problem  partic- 
ularly germane  to  the  stem  cell  debate; 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  stem  cells  of 
embryos  conceived  in  the  laboratory? 

His  answer  involves  what  for  him  is  a 
crucial  distinction.  Human  embryos  must 
not  be  created  solely  for  the  use  of  cellu- 
lar exploitation.  Embryos  created  tot- 
reproductive  assistance,  however,  and 
which  are  "left  over"  for  indeterminate 
freezing  or  mere  discarding,  may  ethical- 
ly be  used  for  stem  cell  research. 
Although  something  of  a  moral  compro- 
mise in  the  face  of  present  political,  social 
and  scientific  realities,  the  use  of  such 
stem  cells  may  bring  about  great  thera- 
peutic good;  and  since  they  are  fated  for 
destruction  anyway,  in  a  sense  "nothing  is 
lost"  by  such  a  compromise.  The  fact  that 
Outka  acknowledges  the  significant  moral 
challenges  to  such  a  position  indicates  the 
care  and  nuance  of  his  article.  His  is  a  del- 
icate juggling  of  public  policy,  philosophy 
and  theology,  and  scientific  data. 

As  the  conclusion  of  God  and  the 
Embryo's  first  section,  "Frameworks," 
Outka's  article  tackles  the  personal,  col- 
laborative and  political  issues  suggested 
by  Ronald  Cole-Turner  and  Brent 
Waters.  His  investigation  of  the  scientific- 
data  and  ontological  reality  also  makes  the 
four  contributions  in  the  "Embryos"  sec- 
tion far  more  effective  than  they  would 
have  been  without  his  discussion.  The 
essays  by  James  Peterson  and  Brent 
Waters  almost  require  Outka's  nuanced 
observations  on  the  meaning  of  potential- 
ity and  the  tools  of  philosophical  anthro- 
pology. Similarly,  Outka  gives  some 
robustness  to  the  issues  discussed  in  the 
section  on  "Research"  and  public  policy, 
which  might  otherwise  have  seemed 
somewhat  thin  and  abstract. 

The  one  exception  to  this  observation 
is  the  contribution  "Ethics  in  the  Face  of 
Uncertainty,"  by  Kevin  FitzGerald,  S.J. 
(who  may  be  the  only  extensively  trained 
scientist  featured  in  the  collection).  The 
"uncertainty"  of  the  title  refers  not  to 
some  sort  ot  moral  skepticism,  but  rather 
to  a  sense  of  humility  before  the  data  of 
science  and  the  realities  of  the  world.  It  is 
refreshing  to  be  warned  about  excessive 
claims  often  made  on  behalf  of  progress. 


It  is  also  challenging  to  hear  a  call  for  a 
revitalized  and  convincing  philosophical 
anthropology.  And  it  is  truly  impressive 
to  have  an  American  scientist  remind  us 
of  the  great  health  care  inequities  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  in  our  own  culture,  that 
might  reduce  the  moral  scale  of  our  pre- 
sumed imperatives  for  generic  therapy 
and  enhancement. 

The  last  section  of  God  and  the  Embryo 
is  a  valuable  collection  of  appendices. 
These  include  statements  of  various  reli- 
gious groups  about  the  stem  cell  debate  as 
well  as  the  summary  paper,  "Human 
Cloning  and  Human  Dignity,"  issued  by 
the  2002  President's  Council  on 
Bioethics.  (The  entire  President's 
Council  report,  with  its  quite  valuable 
position  papers,  is  now  available  in  paper- 
back.) 

Few  readers  are  drawn  to  pick  up  a 
book  of  collected  essays.  Such  volumes 
often  seem  to  be  spotty  and  only  loosely 
integrated.  But  God  and  the  Evilnyo  is  an 
exception.  It  especially  merits  inclusion  in 
any  library  concerned  with  the  interface 
of  stem  cell  research,  medical  ethics  and 
relisjious  traditions.    John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more 
information,  visit  America's  home  page: 
www.americamagazine.oro. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theolog- 
ical reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  IL 
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magazine.0rg/Amazonmusic.cfin#composers. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

A  TRADITION  OF  HOSPITALITY  for  the  spirit  ,  our 
space,  40  acres  on  Long  Island  Sound. ..our  desire, 
a  leader  widi  vision  and  creativity.  We  are  seeking 
an  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  for  Mercy 
Center  at  Madison,  "a  sponsored  work  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  a  conference  and  retreat  center 
for  human  development."  Request  more  complete 
details  at  e-mail  address  below.  Candidates  are 
im  ited  to  send  a  current  resume  with  a  letter  indi- 
cating interest.  Include  salary  and  benefit  require- 
ments by  April  15,  2004,  to:  Executive  Director 
Search,  249  Steele  Road,  West  Hartford,  CT 
06117;  e-mail:  sjohnson@mercyct.org. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Archbishop  Curley  High 
School,  a  Catholic  Franciscan  high  school  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  that  serves  560  young 
men  in  the  city,  is  seeking  a  full-time  Campus 
Minister  for  fall  2004.  Master's  degree  preferred, 
minimum  3  years'  campus  ministry  experience 
required.  Send  resume  to:  Michael  T.  Martin, 
O.F.M.Conv.,  President,  Archbishop  Curley 
High  School,  3701  Sinclair  Lane,  Baltimore,  MD 
21213;  e-mail:  mmartin@archbishopcurley.org. 

CARROLL  COLLEGE,  Helena,  Mont.,  an  indepen- 
dent, Catholic,  diocesan  liberal  arts  college  is 
seeking  to  fill  a  tenure-track  faculty  position  in 
biblical  studies  beginning  August  2004.  The  suc- 
cvsslul  c.indid.itc  will  lie  .in  active  participant  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  position  requires  a 
doctoral  degree  in  theology  and  willingness  to 
join  our  faculty  team  in  curriculum  development 
and  outcomes  measurement.  We  will  give  prefer- 
ence to  candidates  with  expertise  in  comparative 
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religion.  An  enthusiastic,  effective  teacher  is 
sought  who  can  support  Carroll's  mission  state- 
ment. For  priority  consideration,  please  submit 
letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae  and  names, 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  three  profession- 
al references  to:  Office  of  Human  Resources, 
Carroll  College,  1601  N.  Benton  Ave.,  Helena, 
MT  59625-0002,  by  April  16,  2004.  EOE.  To 
view  additional  information  about  Carroll  and  the 
mission  statement  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.carroll.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  MINISTRY.  Holy  Spirit 
Catholic  Church,  a  very  active,  ethnically  and  eco- 
nomically diverse  8,000-member  parish  in  subur- 
ban Dallas,  Tex.,  is  looking  for  a  Director  of 
Youth  Ministry.  Our  nationally  recognized  cate- 
chetical program  follows  a  comprehensive  model 
of  faith  formation  including  elements  of  evange- 
lization, catechesis,  liturgy,  outreach  and  fellow- 
ship. Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's  degree. 
A  B.A.  in  theology  and/or  certification  in  youth 
ministry  preferred.  Applicant  will  be  part  of  a 
large  lav  parish  team,  working  collaboratively  with 
the  pastor  and  lay  leaders.  Competitive  salary  ami 
benefits.  Resumes  should  be  sent  to  Frank 
Cedeno,  Holy  Spirit  Catholic  Church,  1111  W. 
Danieldale  Rd.,  Duncanville,  TX  751  37. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  May  1,  2004. 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Xavier  Center,  a  retreat 
and  conference  center  located  at  Convent 
Station,  N.J.  The  Director  works  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  congregational  leadership  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth  to  foster  the 
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to  provide  leadership  for  long-range  planning, 
the  development  of  full-scale  programming, 
financial  stewardship  and  management  of  opera- 
tions. Qualifications:  religious  or  lay  Catholic,  a 
minimum  of  five  years'  administrative  experi- 
ence, a  master's  degree  or  equivalent,  organiza- 
tional and  collaborative  skills  and  enthusiasm  for 
building  the  mission  of  hospitality.  Please  refer 
to  the  Web  site  www.xaviercenter.org  for  a 
description  and  slide  show  of  the  center,  its  mis- 
sion and  staff.  Send  letter  of  application  dis- 
cussing qualifications  and  interest,  resume  and 
names  of  three  references  to:  Sister  Janet 
Lehmann,  P.O.  Box  476,  Convent  Station,  NJ 
07961;  e-mail:  jlehmann@scnj.org . 

Retreats 

DIRECTED  RETREATS  adapted  to  the  specific 
needs  of  each  retreatant.  Directed  or  private 
retreats  may  be  scheduled  throughout  the  year. 
Special  summer  dates.  Experience  the  peace  and 
beauty  our  84  acres  have  to  offer.  Ask  for  our 
brochure.  Bethany  Retreat  House,  202  County 
Rte.  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY 
10930;  Ph:  (845)  928-2213;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437; 
e-mail:  bethanyretreat@frontiernet.net. 

SAN  DIEGO  RETREAT.  The  Spiritual  Ministry 
Center  offers  year-round  retreats,  including  30- 
day  retreats  and  self-directed  sabbaticals,  near  the 
ocean  in  a  comfortable  townhouse.  Ph:  (619)  224- 
9444;  Fax:  (619)  224-1082;  e-mail:  Spiritmin 
©aol.com.  Our  Web  page  is  www.spiritmin.org. 


Seminar 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  SEMINAR  on 

Carmelite  Spirituality,  June  20-26,  2004.  For 
brochure  and  information:  Center  for  Spirituality, 
Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556;  e- 
mail:  manuszak@saintmarys.edu.  Theme  for 
2004:  "Meditation  and  Contemplation:  Carmel's 
response  in  Troubled  Times."  Speakers:  Kevin 
Culligan,  Keith  Egan,  Constance  FitzGerald, 
Kieran  Kavanaugh,  Ernest  Larkin,  Vilma  Seelaus, 
John  Welch  and  Steven  Payne. 
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Letters 


Resurrection  Faith 
Many  thanks  for  the  fine  article  by  John 
\V.  O'Malley,  S.J.,  on  Anna  Katherine 
Emmerich  and  die  Mel  Gibson  film 
(3/1 5).  His  historical  sketch  of  the 
Passion  tradition  prompts  two  thoughts 
regarding  the  relationship  between  that 
tradition  and  tine  post- Vatican  II 
emphasis  on  the  Resurrection.  That 
emphasis  makes  sense  theologically,  of 
course,  but  liturgically  it  has  generated 
zingy  church  songs  (I  hesitate  to  call 
them  hymns)  in  which  we  Catholics 
now  celebrate  ourselves  as  the  finger- 
snapping  "people  of  God"  who,  it 
seems,  are  so  lucky  to  know  that  God 
loves  us,  thanks  to  our  Resurrection 
faith.  Fortunately,  that  is  hard  to  do 
during  Passion  Week,  one  of  the  few 
times  a  Catholic  is  likely  to  hear  a  clas- 
sic hymn  in  Latin.  It  also  occurs  to  me 
that  unlike  Good  Friday,  or  for  that 
matter  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement, 
Easter,  which  (as  we  might  say)  cele- 
brates the  fact  that  the  "last  words"  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross  were  not  God's  last 
word,  must  compete  with  chocolate 
bunnies,  egg-rolls,  pagan  sunrise  ser- 
vices and  other  insipid  rites  of  spring. 
Without  the  somberness  of  Passiontide, 
Easter  these  days  would  be  unbearable, 
just  as  Good  Friday  without  Easter 
would  be  meaningless. 

Kenneth  L.  Woodward 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Broader  Counsel 

Re  Of  Many  Things,  3/8: 1  do  wish  that 
Mel  Gibson  had  had  one  of  the  church's 
many  superlative  teachers  of  Catholic- 
Jewish  relations  advise  him.  Or  perhaps 
Gibson  himself  should  have  read  some 
of  the  many  documents  that  have  come 
from  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

I  believe  Gibson  when  he  says  that 
he  is  not  anti-Semitic  and  that  he  did 
not  want  the  movie  to  be  anti-Semitic. 
Nevertheless,  I  feel  he  should  have  rec- 
ognized and  meditated  on  the  horrific 
history  of  anti-Semitism  that  has  been 
fueled  by  Passion  plays  through  the 
ages.  In  so  doing,  he  would  have  per- 
haps emerged  with  greater  sensitivity 
and  sought  out  broader  spiritual  coun- 
sel. 

Still,  there  are  good  things  about 
this  film.  Hearing  the  Aramaic  language 
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is  beautiful.  The  movie  is  based  just  as 
much  on  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  and 
the  Sorrowful  Mysteries  of  the  rosary  as 
it  is  on  the  Gospel.  This  integration  can 
be  poignant  for  Catholics.  The  flashback 
scenes  are  very  well  thought  out,  in  some 
cases  showing  enlightening  aspects  of 
Catholic  theology — particularly  the  rais- 
ing of  the  cross  during  a  flashback  to  the 
Last  Supper. 

The  movie  is  too  horrific  to  watch 
at  some  points,  but  these  scenes  are  not 
what  I  left  the  theater  remembering 
most  vividly.  This  Jesus  movie,  unlike 
others,  paints  a  more  extensive  picture 
of  Mary.  One  of  the  scenes  toward  the 
end  is  particularly  moving — Mary  hold- 
ing the  corpse  in  a  pose  like  that  of  a 
pieta  sculpture.  Her  eyes  leave  the  scene 
and  look  directly  into  the  camera,  star- 
ing for  an  almost  uncomfortable  length 
of  time  into  the  viewers'  eyes.  This 
scene/image  has  been  engraved  in  my 
mind  since. 

Lawrence  Caines 
Arlington,  Va. 

Moral  Service 

I  would  like  to  thank  America  for  run- 
ning the  engaging  exchange  on  free 
trade  and  tariffs  among  Terry  Golway 
(2/2),  John  Swing  and  Paul  McNelis 
(3/1).  Their  forthright  conversation 
exposed  the  complexity  of  making  ethi- 
cal and  public  policy  judgments  about 
this  topical  issue.  I  especially  appreciate 
America's  courage  in  not  backing  away 
from  the  controversy  generated  by 
healthy  disagreements.  This  shows 
America's  commitment,  not  only  to 
intellectual  integrity,  but  to  one  of  the 
grounding  principles  of  Catholic  moral- 
ity. Ethics  is  a  practical  science  based  on 
the  virtue  of  prudence.  Reasonable  peo- 
ple of  good  will  can  and  should  reach 
different  conclusions  about  matters  that 
are  neither  divinely  revealed  nor  patent- 
ly evident  to  the  natural  law.  And  they 
can  and  should  be  passionate  about 
their  convictions. 

Most  important,  America  has 
offered  its  readers  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  own  prudential  judgment 
by  following  the  debate.  And  this  is  a 
moral  service  to  us  indeed! 

Stephen  M.  Fields,  S.J. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Plain  Brown  Wrappers 

The  opening  pages  of  America's  issue  of 
March  1  made  for  very  bleak  reading: 
the  continuing  questioning  of  the  deci- 
sion to  move  into  Iraq  (Of  Many 
Things),  then  the  ongoing  debate  over 
same-sex  marriages  (Editorial),  then  the 
report  of  accusations  against  4,450  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  matter 
of  molestation  of  some  1 1 ,000  children 
over  a  50-year  period  of  official  church 
silence  (Signs  of  the  Times).  And  next,  a 
Vatican  report  proposing  to  keep  clerical 
abusers  in  the  ministry  but  away  from 
children,  thus  formulating  a  two-class 
priestly  ministry:  Class  1 — safe  with  chil- 
dren, Class  2 — not  safe  with  children. 

Then  (all  diis  in  five  pages),  from  the 
bleak  to  the  absurd,  when  we  learn  that 
someone  in  Rome  is  still  exercised  over 
whether  we  should  say,  "And  with  your 
spirit"  or  "And  also  with  you"  at  Mass.  A 
great  step  forward  for  us  all,  the  solution 
to  that  problem. 

True:  Father  Greeley  does  offer  us 
some  ray  of  hope  ("Religious  Decline  in 
Europe?").  His  article  would  be  even 
more  consoling  if  one  didn't  have  the 
nagging  doubt  that  it  was  reporting  on 
poll  numbers  rather  than  on  vibrant  per- 
sonal faith,  on  Christendom's  religion 
rather  than  on  Christianity,  on  superfi- 
cial markers  of  religion  rather  than  on 
truly  interiorized  Gospel  faith. 

Perhaps  the  next  issue  of  America 
should  come  in  a  plain  brown  wrapper 
marked:  "not  to  be  opened  by  the  faint 
of  heart  (or  faith)." 

(Rev.)  G.  F  Werner 
Edgewood,  N.M. 

Bland  Leading  Bland 

I  am  saddened  and  dismayed  at  your  edi- 
torial "Debates  and  Divisions"  (3/1). 
Once  again,  with  a  complex  and  chal- 
lenging issue — this  time,  same-sex  mar- 
riages— America  has  taken  a  wishy- 
washy  and  safe  position — just  at  a  point 
when  the  magazine  should  be  providing 
leadership  and  inspiration  toward  build- 
ing a  vital  new  sense  of  church  and 
church  teaching.  This  capitulation  con- 
firms a  description  of  America  I  heard 
some  years  ago:  "the  bland  leading  the 
bland." 

The  editorial  declares:  "The  opposi- 
tion of  Catholic  teaching  to  same-sex 
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marriage  is  clear  and  unambiguous" — as 
though  that  settled  the  matter  unam- 
biguously, once  and  for  all.  The  same 
could  be  said,  for  example,  about  the 
church's  teaching  on  contraception.  The 
history  of  church  teaching  offers  many 
examples  of  fault}7  judgments  based  on 
faulty  evidence,  and  many  have  been  re- 
examined and  corrected  in  time.  The 
editorial  then  goes  on,  with  bland  insou- 
ciance, to  make  pious  protestations  about 
the  need  to  love  homosexuals  and  assure 
their  human  rights. 

As  a  Catholic  husband,  father  and 
grandfather,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  loving 
union  of  homosexual  couples  threatens 
my  marriage,  or  anyone  else's  marriage, 
or  the  abstract  notion  of  marriage.  On 
complex  issues  like  this,  America  should 
strive  for  something  better — more  dis- 
cerning and  more  Christian — than  knee- 
jerk  reactions. 

Albert  Gelpi 
Stanford,  Calif. 

Rare  Intemperance 

In  your  editorial  on  March  1 ,  you  raise 
the  fear  that  the  debate  over  same-sex 
marriage  will  reduce  itself  to  an  exercise 
in  name-calling  against  homosexual  per- 
sons. Obviously,  this  is  a  concern  all 
would  share.  But  except  for  the  few 
usual  fringe  suspects,  such  intemperance 
is  rare  today. 

What  is  the  norm,  however,  is  that 
those  who  uphold  the  universal  under- 
standing of  marriage  are  routinely  paint- 
ed as  intolerant  bigots  and  homophobes. 
Such  depictions,  meant  to  reduce  a 
thoughtful  position  to  a  blustering  cari- 
cature, are  far  more  common  in  main- 
stream media  commentary  at  this  point 
than  anti-homosexual  invective.  The 
anti-homosexual  language  feared  in  the 
editorial  often  comes  from  a  few  sick 
souls  whose  vituperation  has  been  over- 
publicized,  because  it  fits  the  impression 
that  they  represent  the  motives  of  those 
who  support  that  traditional  under- 
standing of  marriage. 

Such  stereotyping  squelches  healthy 
debate,  effectively  silencing  voices  who 
fear  being  tarred  with  the  brush  of  intol- 


erance. Such  stereotyping  is  far  more 
commonplace  and  agenda-driven  in  this 
debate  than  any  lack  of  respect,  compas- 
sion or  sensitivity  toward  homosexuals. 

Robert  P.  Lockwood 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Not  Convincing 

Will  someone  please  explain  to  me  how 
my  marriage  of  42  years,  any  other  mar- 
riage or  the  institution  of  marriage  is 
going  to  be  damaged  by  two  men  or  two 
women  standing  in  front  of  a  judge  or  a 
priest  or  a  rabbi  vowing  to  each  other 
that  they  will  be  faithful  to  each  other, 
will  look  out  for  each  other  in  sickness  or 
health  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  they  live? 
(See  Editorial,  3/1). 

Will  the  divorce  rate  of  heterosexual 
marriages  be  reduced  if  we  ban  same-sex 
marriage?  Will  spousal  abuse  be 
stopped?  Will  we  do  a  better  job  of  rais- 
ing our  children? 

Perhaps  there  are  reasons — although 
none  I'm  familiar  with  seem  convinc- 
ing— why  same-sex  marriage  should  not 
be  allowed;  but  protecting  heterosexual 
marriage,  given  its  present  state,  does  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  them. 

Nicholas  E.  Bedessem 
Hagerstown.  Md. 

Not  Let  Them  Go 

John  F.  Baldovin,  S.J.,  says  in  his  article 
"Presiding  at  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word" 
(3/8)  that  when  he  asks  his  students 
how  adding  the  words  "brothers  and 
sisters"  to  "the  Lord  be  with  you" 
improves  on  what  the  church  is  offer- 
ing in  the  liturgy,  he  "rarely  hearfs]  a 
good  answer."  My  good  answer  is  that 
when  I  say,  "My  sisters  and  brothers, 
the  Lord  be  with  you,"  it  adds  some 
humility,  inclusivity  and  equality  and 
subtracts  some  paternalism  and  cleri- 
calism. Not  all  of  it,  mind  you,  but 
some. 

Today,  when  we  are  making  our 
deacons  kneel  at  the  consecration, 
when  we  are  planning  to  bring  back  the 
old  Communion  rails,  when  we  are 
limiting  the  involvement  of  our  newly 
labeled  "ministers  of  holy 
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Communion,"  so  that  no  one  confuses 
them  with  the  presiding  priest  (has  any- 
one ever  done  that?),  I  think  it  is  vital 
that  we  do  what  we  can  to  hold  on  to  the 
concept  of  priestly  people  united  in 
eucharistic  celebration,  which  we  have 
recovered  with  great  difficulty  through 
the  labors  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  after  400  years  of  the  unchang- 
ing Tridentine  Mass. 

When  I  was  ordained  in  1960,  I 
prayed  the  Our  Father  at  the  altar  with 
my  back  to  the  people  in  a  language  in 
which  neither  they  nor  I  thought.  And  I 
was  the  only  one  in  the  church  saying 
the  words.  When  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  turned  me  around  and  I  was 
looking  into  the  faces  of  the  people  and 
they  were  looking  at  me  and  we  were  all 
praying  together  in  the  language  in 
which  we  thought  and  prayed,  I  discov- 
ered my  sisters  and  brothers  in  a  God- 
given  eucharistic  celebration  that  was 
ours  to  share.  I  never  want  to  lose  them 
again.  I  will  not  let  them  go.  "My  sisters 
and  brothers,  the  Lord  be  with  you." 

(Rev.)  Charles  J.  Matonti 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Laity  in  the  World 

When  it  comes  to  reflecting  on  the  litur- 
gy, the  majority  of  American  Catholics 
tend  to  focus  more  on  wants  than  on 
needs  (3/1).  We  want  good  parking 
spaces,  music,  homilies,  lectors,  deacons, 
doughnuts  and  preachers.  James  Martin, 
S.J.,  in  his  introduction  to  the  10-part 
series  on  the  liturgy,  correctly  points  out 
that  such  a  focus  can  be  the  source  of 
distraction  for  many  of  the  faithful,  who 
truly  desire  understanding  and  living  in 
Eucharist  more  fully.  Before  approach- 
ing the  altar  we  let  go  of  our  petty  wants 
and  proclaim  our  real  need:  "Lord  I  am 
not  worthy  to  receive  you;  but  only  say 
the  word,  and  I  shall  be  healed." 

While  I  am  encouraged  by  the  quali- 
ty of  the  questions  to  be  treated,  espe- 
ially  in  the  areas  of  spirituality,  I  am  a 

oncerned  that  the  choice  of  essay- 
ists, all  "experts,"  may  be  too  narrow 
and  may  ultimately  soften  this  series. 
The  essays  will  all  focus  on  internal, 
liturgical  issues.  The  true  genius  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  was,  in  my  esti- 
mation, not  liturgical  reform,  but  rather 


the  powerful  articulation  of  the  dynamic 
and  transforming  role  that  the  laity  can 
play  in  evangelizing  the  modern  world. 
We  lay  people  who  try  to  live  out  our 
faith  during  the  week  pick  up  America 
each  week  with  the  sincere  hope  that 
our  lived  experience  outside  the  church 
can  somehow  mysteriously  connect  with 
the  sacred  words  of  the  eucharistic 
prayer.  I  look  forward  to  seeing  how 
your  series  can  provide  us  with  such 
critical  tools. 

Thomas  M.'  Howard 
Chicago,  III. 

God's  Buck 

The  article  by  Adele  Azar-Rucquoi,  "The 
Gate  Opened,  and  It  Was  Golden" 
(2/23)  reminded  me  of  a  practice  I  have 
adopted  from  a  challenge  in  our  men's 
Bible  study  about  three  years  ago.  Our 
discussions  frequently  wander  to  the 
topic  of  money — its  use  and  misuse.  One 
Saturday  morning  we  were  talking  about 
people  on  the  street:  how  we  could  share 
with  them  and  not  get  conned,  or  deal 
with  those  awkward  requests  for  "a  few 
dollars."  After  a  lively  discussion  we  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  guarantee  against 
misappropriation  of  funds.  For  some  of 
us,  it  did  not  matter  anyway,  but  others 
wanted  no  part  in  compounding  the  beg- 
gar's problems.  But  we  all  concluded  that 
somehow  we  must  continue  to  share  our 
bounty.  One  idea  that  came  from  the 
group  was  "God's  Buck."  Carry  one  crisp 
dollar  bill  with  you  at  all  times.  It  is  not 
to  be  spent,  only  given  away  if  requested. 
Give  it  freely.  Give  it  without  judgment. 
Replace  it  the  next  day. 

You  would  not  believe  the  blessing  I 
have  received  from  this  simple  practice — 
the  same  joy  that  Adele  Azar-Rucquoi 
expressed  in  her  article.  First,  the  dollar 
in  my  pocket  reminds  me  of  the  solidarity 
I  should  have  with  the  less  fortunate.  I 
really  could  be  one  dollar  away  from  the 
street  myself.  Second,  I  can  look  each 
person  on  the  street  in  the  eye  (I  have 
heard  that  is  among  the  most  painful 
parts  of  living  on  the  street — you  are 
invisible),  because  if  they  ask  for  a  hand- 
out, I  am  ready  to  share  with  them.  It's 
not  a  lot,  but  it  is  of  great  value. 

Adele  is  absolutely  correct.  We  gain  a 
lot  from  giving  away.  So,  the  next  time 


you  hear,  "Hey,  buddy,  can  you  spare  a 
dime?"  Say:  "Yes,  I  can.  Thank  you  very 
much."  And  be  better  because  of  it.  And 
may  "a  door  open  in  the  center  of  our 
being"  where  Christ  may  enter  and  the 
poor  be  comforted — even  if  it's  in  only  a 
small  way. 

Paul  Schmid 
Forest  Lake,  Minn. 

Malthusian  Planet 

I  felt  that  Philip  Berryman's  otherwise 
excellent  article,  "The  Bush  Doctrine:  A 
Catholic  Critique"  (2/23),  missed  two 
points  of  great  significance. 

The  doctrine  is  not  new.  The  United 
States  has  been  acting  unilaterally  or  with 
nominal  "coalitions  of  the  willing"  for 
years — Korea,  Vietnam  and  the  first 
Persian  Gulf  war,  for  instance.  The  U.S. 
has  historically  used  the  U.N.  when  it 
could  control  it,  and  ignored  it  when  it 
could  not.  All  that  is  new  with  the  Bush 
Doctrine  is  brutal  post-9/1 1  frankness 
with  the  American  people  about  the  vio- 
lent nature  of  American  foreign  policy. 

American  love  and  hate  of  the  great 
abstracts  "freedom"  and  "evil"  can  safely 
be  ignored.  Romantic  abstractions  work 
well  in  rallying  the  troops,  but  serve  little 
other  purpose.  There  are  really  only  two 
substantive  issues  among  nation-states: 
scarce  resources  and  ever-increasing  pop- 
ulations. It  is  still  a  Malthusian  planet, 
and  leaders  know  it,  even  if  those  they 
lead  do  not. 

Mark  Tokarski 
Bozeman,  Mont 
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'Sin  No  More!' 

Fifth  Sunday  of  Lent  (C),  March  28,  2004 

Readings:  Is  43:16-21;  Ps  126:1-6;  Phil  3:8-14;  Jn  8:1-11 

"lam  doing  something  new''''  (Is  43:19) 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WOMAN 
taken  in  adultery  raises  several 
questions,  not  the  least  of 
which  is,  how  does  a  person 
commit  adultery  alone?  The  fact  that  only 
the  woman  was  apprehended  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  gender  bias  of  Jesus'  adversaries. 
The  compassion  of  Jesus  toward  this 
endangered  woman  is  an  example  of  his 
disregard  for  such  biases. 

It  is  probably  not  by  accident  that  the 
story  is  about  a  woman,  and  there  is  more 
here  than  gender  bias.  All  the  Gospels 
depict  Jesus  as  especially  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  poor  and  disadvantaged  people, 
those  who  have  been  pushed  to  the  mar- 
gins of  the  community.  Such  treatment 
was  particularly  true  of  women  in  patriar- 
chal societies.  Therefore,  the  person  who 
stood  in  shame  in  the  midst  of  these  men 
was  not  only  guilty  of  violating  marital 
trust;  she  was  also  a  marginalized  woman. 
She  was  doubly  vulnerable.  This  fact 
serves  to  heighten  Jesus'  compassion. 

It  is  clear  that  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  were  less  interested  in  uphold- 
ing the  law  of  Moses  than  they  were  in 
trapping  Jesus.  They  used  the  woman  to 
accomplish  this.  If  Jesus  agreed  to  her 
being  stoned  to  death,  he  would  appear  to 
be  as  bloodthirsty  as  were  these  "righ- 
teous" men.  If  he  protested  her  execution, 
he  would  be  opposing  Mosaic  law.  They 
had  him  over  a  barrel.  Or  so  they  thought. 

We  do  not  know  for  sure  what  Jesus 
wrote  on  the  ground,  but  that  little  detail 
certainly  adds  a  bit  of  suspense  to  the 
story.  It  was  his  spoken  words  that  caught 
everyone  unaware,  "Let  the  one  among 
you  who  is  without  sin  be  the  first  to 
throw  a  stone  at  her."  Now  he  had  them 
over  the  barrel.  According  to  Jewish  cus- 
tom, the  eldest  should  have  begun  the 
stoning.  Here  the  elders  were  the  first  to 
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depart.  All  his  accusers  gave  up  their 
challenge  of  Jesus;  in  effect,  the  case 
against  the  woman  was  dismissed. 

They  had  shamed  the  woman, 
using  her  to  trap  Jesus.  Instead, 
without  minimizing  her  sinfulness, 
Jesus  showed  her  the  respect  she 
deserved  as  a  human  being,  treating  her 
with  compassion.  He  did  not  disregard 
the  law,  for  he  exhorted  her:  "Sin  no 
more."  Clearly,  he  valued  repentance  and 
conversion  more  than  just  reprisal. 

This  woman  represents  all  the  people 
we  may  have  relegated  to  the  margins  of 
society,  not  merely  because  we  do  not 
approve  of  their  lifestyles,  but  because  for 
some  reason  or  other  we  consider  them 
socially  unacceptable.  They  may  not 
measure  up  to  our  standards  because  of 
racial  or  ethnic  origin,  class  or  economic 
status,  religious  or  political  affiliation. 
We  may  disdain  them  because  they  are 
too  liberal,  or  too  conservative  or  too 
idiosyncratic.  Jesus'  love  was  offered  to 
all,  regardless  of  their  social  status.  So 
must  our  love  extend  to  all. 

This  episode  is  an  example  of  what 
Isaiah  describes  in  the  first  reading:  "I  am 
doing  something  new."  And  what  is  the 
something  new  that  God  is  doing?  We 
are  granted  a  way  out  of  the  deserts  of 
our  lives;  we  are  sustained  by  living 
waters;  we  are  rescued  from  the  jaws  of 
ravenous  beasts.  We  are  forgiven,  and  we 
are  saved  from  our  own  sinfulness.  This 
is  what  the  first  reading  promises;  this  is 
what  the  Gospel  reading  reports. 

All  through  Lent  we  have  reflected 
on  the  marvelous  goodness  of  God  in  our 
lives.  The  theme  of  God's  steadfast  love 
culminates  on  this  Sunday  before  Holy 
Week.  Both  the  psalm  verses  and  the 
reading  from  Paul  direct  us  to  respond  to 
such  divine  graciousness  with  joy  and 
gratitude.  We  have  been  brought  back 
from  captivity,  and  we  are  filled  with  joy; 
God  has  done  great  things  for  us,  and  we 
are  filled  with  joy. 


Paul,  himself  a  forgiven  sinner,  has 
been  completely  transformed  by  his  faith 
in  Christ  Jesus.  His  life  is  an  example  of 
the  Gospel  exhortation,  "Sin  no  more." 
He  left  his  former  life  behind  as  he 
launched  out  into  the  something  new 
that  God  had  in  store  for  him,  and  he  did 
it  with  no  regret. 

On  this  Fifth  Sunday  of  Lent,  we 
stand  on  the  brink  of  Holy  Week,  the  time 
set  apart  for  us  to  reflect  seriously  on  the 
ultimate  example  of  God's  compassionate 
love  for  us.  The  readings  remind  us  that 
we  cannot  stand  self-righteously  and  con- 
demn the  lives  of  others,  when  God  is  call- 
ing them  tenderly  to  conversion.  We  can- 
not cling  to  the  past,  which  may  be  so 
comfortable  and  even  socially  acceptable, 
when  God  is  doing  something  new. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  desperately 
needs  something  new.  This  wondrous 
newness  of  God  will  be  born  out  of  con- 
version, not  coercion;  it  will  spring  from 
repentance,  not  reprisal.  It  will  take  shape 
in  the  councils  of  the  world,  in  the  board- 
rooms of  the  workplace,  at  the  tables  of 
families.  We  are  all  called  to  "sin  no 
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praying  with  scripture 

•  Whom  have  you  cut  out  of  your  life? 
Might  that  person  deserve  another 
chance? 

•  With  the  psalm  as  your  guide, 
reflect  on  God's  graciousness  to  you. 

•  What  might  you  do  to  enable 
"something  new"  to  take  shape  in 
your  life? 
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In  past  years,  America's  readers  have  been 
generous  contributors  to  our  annual  Associates 
Campaign.  Without  the  support  we  receive  from 
you,  we  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  our  strong 
commitment  to  journalistic  excellence. 

Income  from  this  annual  drive  directly  underwrites  our 
operational  expenses — expenses  that  have  steadily 
increased  in  recent  years  despite  every  effort  to  trim  costs. 
During  the  2004  campaign  we  would  like  to  see  more  of 
our  loyal  readers  become  contributing  Associates.  We 
would  also  like  to  encourage  former  donors  to  match  or 
exceed  their  previous  generous  contributions. 

May  we  count  on  you  again  this  year? 

Soon  you  will  receive  a  direct  appeal  from  Father  Reese 
urging  you  to  join  us  in  celebrating  America's  unique 
contribution  to  Catholic  intellectual  life.  Regardless  of 
the  size  of  your  contribution,  we  will  greatly  appreciate 
whatever  level  of  participation  you  can  manage.  You  will 
assist  our  present  efforts  and  help  to  guarantee  our 
future. 

Please  respond  today  by  sending  your  check  to: 
America 

Development  Office 
106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019-3803 

To  make  a  donation  with  your  credit  card,  go  to  the  "Donation"  page  found  on 
www.americamagazine.org  and  follow  the  instructions.  


More  than  90  Years  of  Journalistic  Excellence 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


ONE  afternoon  in  early 
February,  a  sad-eyed  man 
in  a  faded  parka  was  stand- 
ing on  a  corner  in  Midtown 
Manhattan.  He  was  timidly  trying  to 
distribute  cards  for  a  nearby  sandwich- 
and-salad  shop,  but  the  crowd  blushed 
past  him. 

Not  far  away,  two  young  women 
were  more  successful.  Smiling  and 
twittering,  they  thrust  upon  pedestrians 
handbills  that  asked:  "Who  really  killed 
Jesus?  A  public  debate  in  response  to 
the  upcoming  film,  'The  Passion.'" 

These  fliers  had  pictures  of  die  two 
men  who  would  be  debating.  One  of 
them,  37-year-old  Rabbi  Shmuley 
Boteach,  is  a  popular  preacher,  educa- 
tor, radio  talk  show  host  and  author  of 
14  books,  including  Kosher  Sex:  A  Recipe 
for  Passion  and  Intimacy.  He  and  his 
wife,  Debbie,  have  seven  young  chil- 
dren. 

The  second  speaker,  Dr.  Michael  L. 
Brown,  seems  to  be  just  as  energetic  as 
Rabbi  Boteach,  if  not  so  colorful.  He  is 
a  teacher  and  writer  with  a  doctorate  in 
Semitics  from  New  York  University. 
He  identifies  himself  as  a  Messianic 
Jew.  When  he  was  1 6,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  Jesus — Yeshua  in  Hebrew — 
is  the  Jewish  Messiah,  and  for  more 
than  30  years  he  has  been  testifying  to 
diat  belief  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  debate,  to  which  admission 
was  free,  was  held  on  Feb.  10  at  7:30 
p.m.  in  the  New  York  Hilton,  a  vast 
caravansary  of  46  floors  and  1 ,980 
rooms  on  Sixth  Avenue  at  53  rd  Street. 
Here  the  Beekman  Parlor,  as  it  is 
rather  grandly  called,  had  been  set  up 
for  750.  By  the  time  the  debate  started, 
all  these  seats  were  taken;  latecomers 
sat  on  the  floor  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall. 

Laura  J.  Fels,  a  representative  of 
Chosen  People  Ministries,  which 
sponsored  the  debate,  estimated  atten- 
dance that  evening  at  about  1 ,000 — 
half  Jewish,  she  thought,  and  half 
Gentile. 

Chosen  People  Ministries  was 
founded  in  New  York  City  in  1894  by 
Hungarian-bom  Rabbi  Leopold 
Cohen,  who  believed  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah.  The  organization  has  offices 
on  East  51st  Street  in  Manhattan  and 
aims  to  be  a  bridge  between  the  Jewish 


and  Christian  communities. 

Both  speakers  at  the  Hilton  were 
first-rate,  but  they  had  different  styles. 
Dr.  Brown  is  tall  and  has  the  air  of  a 
scholar  whose  intensity  is  clear  but 
controlled.  Rabbi  Boteach  is  short, 
bearded  and  fiery.  He  throws  his  arms 
wide  when  he  reaches  operatic 
crescendos. 

Dr.  Brown  began  the  debate  by  say- 
ing: "This  is  not  a  Jew-goy  discussion; 
it  is  a  Jew-Jew  discussion  of  the  greatest 
Jew  who  ever  lived."  He  then  devel- 
oped two  themes.  After  a  historic 
overview,  he  called  upon  Christians  to 
recognize  and  renounce  the  sin  of  pan- 
demic anti-Semitism.  Next,  he  said:  "I 
want  to  ask  my  Jewish  people:  Have  we 
missed  and  rejected  the  Messiah?" 

As  for  the  question  on  the  handbill, 
"Who  really  killed  Jesus?"  Dr.  Brown's 
answer  is  substantially  that  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Relationship  of  the 
Church  to  Non-Christian  Religions  issued 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in 
1965:  "Christ  in  his  boundless  love 
freely  underwent  his  passion  and  death 
because  of  the  sins  of  all  men  so  that  all 
might  attain  salvation." 

Rabbi  Boteach  thinks  the  Messiah 
has  not  yet  come.  Jesus,  he  said,  was  a 
man  of  peace  and  "all  he  wanted  to  do 
was  to  enforce  observance  of  the  Torah 
and  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke."  His 
crucifixion  was  the  work  "of  the 
Romans  and  only  the  Romans."  Since 
Mel  Gibson's  film  had  not  yet  been 
released,  Rabbi  Boteach  had  not  seen 
it,  but  he  was  convinced  that  it  is 
"absolutely  false  and  defamatory."  He 
became  particularly  worked  up  when 
he  learned  that  the  movie  presents 
Pilate  in  a  sympathetic  light.  "Pilate," 
he  shouted  in  one  of  his  lively  riffs, 
"was  the  Saddam  Hussein  of  the 
ancient  world." 

There  was  no  meeting  of  minds, 
of  course,  but  no  evidence  of  bad 
feeling  either.  As  the  discussion  drew 
to  a  close  after  more  than  two  hours, 
Rabbi  Boteach  said:  "Personal  choic- 
es are  what  counts.  God  demands 
that  we  behave  as  good  human 
beings."  To  which  Dr.  Brown, 
prompting  applause  and  laughter, 
neatly  replied:  "In  your  preaching, 
you  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom." 

John  W.  Donohue,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Fraternal 
Correction 

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW  BOARD  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  candid  and  bal- 
anced report.  It  is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  lay  participation  in  church  governance 
that  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  has  taught  us  is  necessary  today. 
The  report  calls  for  transparency  and  accountability  in 
church  affairs,  invigoration  of  diocesan  pastoral  councils 
and  a  role  for  the  laity  in  the  selection  of  bishops. 

The  report  correcdy  points  out  that  there  are  two 
aspects  to  the  crisis  in  the  church:  the  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  clergy  and  the  failure  of  many  church  leaders  to 
respond  appropriately.  The  poor  performance  of  these  lead- 
ers, the  board  says,  was  caused  by  their  misunderstanding  of 
the  problem,  fear  of  scandal,  fear  of  litigation,  reliance  on 
the  advice  of  psychologists  and  lawyers,  placing  the  interests 
of  accused  priests  above  those  of  victims  and  canonical  pro- 
cedures that  made  it  difficult  to  remove  a  priest. 

The  board  pointed  to  episcopal  responsibility  as  a  still 
unresolved  issue  of  the  sexual  abuse  crisis.  In  the  United 
States,  many  expect  the  head  of  an  organization  to  take 
responsibility  for  what  happens  under  his  or  her  watch. 
They  feel  that  the  good  of  the  organization  may  require 
the  leader  to  stand  up  and  say,  "I  did  it.  I  am  sorry.  I  take 
full  responsibility,  and  I  resign." 

But  many  bishops  who  acted  correctly  are  being  tarred 
with  the  same  brush  as  bishops  who  did  not.  Many  of  the 
abuses  occurred  under  bishops  who  are  now  dead  or 
retired.  When  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  for  example, 
pleaded  no  contest  to  the  charge  of  not  reporting  abuses, 
it  was  for  abuses  that  occurred  under  Archbishop  Joseph 
Bernardin,  not  under  the  current  archbishop. 

In  judging  the  responsibility  of  any  leader  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ask:  What  did  he  know;  when  did  he  know  it;  and 
what  did  he  do? 

What  did  he  know?  The  full  extent  of  the  crisis 
became  apparent  only  in  recent  years.  According  to  the 
John  Jay  report,  which  was  commissioned  by  the  review 
board,  one-third  of  the  accusations  were  made  in  the  years 
2002-3  and  "prior  to  1993,  only  one-third  of  cases  were 
known  to  church  officials."  Bishops  cannot  be  held  directly 
responsible  for  cases  that  they  did  not  know  about. 


When  did  he  know  it?  There  are  two  important  dates 
in  the  sexual  abuse  crisis:  1984  and  1992.  In  1984  the  case 
of  Gilbert  Gauthe,  a  former  priest,  gained  national  atten- 
tion and  resulted  in  a  multimillion  dollar  judgment  against 
the  Diocese  of  Lafayette,  La.  Insurance  companies  quickly 
told  dioceses  that  they  would  not  cover  sexual  abuse  cases 
in  the  future.  This  was  an  early  warning  that  action  was 
needed.  Between  1985  and  1992,  the  U.S.  bishops'  confer- 
ence held  closed  door  discussions  and  workshops  to  edu- 
cate bishops  on  the  problem.  At  these  meetings,  some 
bishops  warned  their  brother  bishops,  "Don't  make  the 
same  mistake  I  did." 

Some  bishops  learned  faster  than  others,  but  by  1992 
the  conference  had  issued  five  principles  to  guide  bishops 
in  responding  to  the  abuse  crisis.  The  mistakes  made  by 
bishops  before  1985  are  tragic,  but  these  bishops  are  less 
culpable  than  those  who  ignored  conference  guidelines 
and  did  not  deal  with  abusive  priests  after  1992. 

What  did  he  do?  At  their  national  meeting  in  Dallas 
in  June  2002,  the  bishops  adopted  a  policy  of  zero  toler- 
ance: no  priest  involved  in  even  one  act  of  abuse  could  act 
as  a  priest  again.  Prior  to  die  Dallas  meeting,  this  was  not 
the  law,  and  the  responses  of  bishops  had  varied  greatly. 
Some  had  excluded  abusive  priests  from  ministry — 
although  Bishop  Donald  Wuerl  of  Pittsburgh  ran  into 
canonical  difficulties  with  the  Vatican  in  1995  when  he 
tried  to  do  this.  Some  priests  underwent  professional  eval- 
uation; odiers  were  sent  away  for  treatment.  Some  had 
their  ministry  restricted;  others  did  not. 

In  1993  the  bishops  were  advised  by  a  group  of  psy- 
chologists who  met  in  St.  Louis  that  the  possibility  of 
return  to  ministry  should  be  left  open — the  same  recom- 
mendation made  recently  by  a  group  of  non-Catholic  spe- 
cialists who  were  asked  for  advice  by  the  Vatican.  Bishops 
who  took  precautions  and  followed  psychologists'  advice 
may  have  made  tragic  mistakes,  but  these  bishops  are  not 
comparable  to  those  who  took  no  precautions. 

while  recognizing  that  bishops  have  no  canonical  author- 
ity over  one  anodier,  the  National  Review  Board  calls  for 
"fraternal  correction"  of  bishops  by  bishops.  Such  fraternal 
correction  is  rare  but  not  unheard  of.  Cardinal  Bernard 
Law  and  others  openly  criticized  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  for  his  participation  in  the  Common  Ground 
project,  which  encouraged  dialogue  among  Catholics.  But 
no  bishop  ever  publicly  criticized  Cardinal  Law  or  any 
other  bishop  for  failing  to  respond  to  the  sex  abuse  crisis. 
Fraternal  correction  is  not  easy,  but  as  the  board  notes,  it 
is  one  of  the  things  the  bishops  must  do. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Sexual  Abuse  Brought  'Smoke  of  Satan' 


In  its  report  on  the  causes  of  the  crisis  of 
sexual  abuse  by  Catholic  clergy  in  the 
United  States,  released  on  Feb.  27,  the 
National  Review  Board  said  "grievously 
sinful"  acts  of  priests  and  inaction  by  bish- 
ops let  "the  smoke  of  Satan"  enter  the 
church. 

"As  a  result  the  church  itself  has  been 
deeply  wounded.  Its  ability  to  speak  clear- 
ly and  credibly  on  moral  issues  has  been 
seriously  impaired,"  said  the  all-lay  board 
established  by  the  U.S.  bishops  in  2002  to 
monitor  their  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  priests.  Among 
the  many  ways  the  crisis  can  be  viewed,  it 
said,  "the  board  believes  that  the  overrid- 
ing paradigm  that  characterizes  the  crisis 
is  one  of  sinfulness" — priests  committing 
grave  sins  against  children  and  bishops 
committing  grave  sins  of  failing  "to  pro- 
tect their  people  from  predators." 

The  often  scathing  report,  an  unprece- 
dented critique  by  laypeople  ot  Catholic 
hierarchical  policies  and  practices,  was 
written  at  the  behest  of  the  bishops  them- 
selves. In  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People,  adopted  at  their 
meeting  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  June  2002,  the 
bishops  established  the  review  board.  The 
board  called  the  bishops'  charter  "a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  the  church  in 
America.'.'  As  a  result  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  charter  "the  board  is  confident 
that  effective  measures  are  in  place  today 
to  help  ensure  the  safety  of  children  and 
young  people  in  the  church,"  the  board 
said. 

The  review  board's  145 -page  report, 
titled  A  Report  on  the  Crisis  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  was  based  on  a 
review  of  the  history  of  the  sexual  abuse 
crisis,  research  done  by  the  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  (see  below) 
and  interviews  over  the  past  18  months 
with  more  than  85  people,  including  vic- 
tims, priests,  bishops,  Vatican  officials,  lay 
leaders  and  professionals  in  a  variety  of 
fields. 

Robert  S.  Bennett  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  attorney  who  headed  the 
board's  research  committee,  said:  "Many 
bishops  breached  their  responsibilities  as 
pastors  and  put  their  heads  in  the  sand.... 
These  leadership  failures  are  shameful  to 
die  life  of  the  church."  Key  problems  with 


bishops  who  kept  abusive  priests  in  min- 
istry included  a  failure  to  reach  out  to  vic- 
tims and  speak  with  them,  protective  atti- 
tudes toward  their  priests,  "too  much  faith 
in  psychiatrists"  and  a  lack  of  informa- 
tion-sharing with  one  another  that  could 
have  helped  them  realize  earlier  that  the 
problem  was  of  "epidemic  proportions." 


Robert  S.  Bennett 


One  of  the  primary  solutions  the  report 
offered  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
problem  is  better  screening  and  celibacy 
formation  of  priesthood  candidates  in 
seminaries,  to  assure  that  those  ordained 
are  really  prepared  to  live  healthy,  chaste 
lives  as  celibate  priests.  "Seminaries  must 
deal  with  issues  of  sexual  conduct  more 
openly  and  more  forthrightly....  It  is  vital 
that  bishops,  provincials  [religious-order 
superiors]  and  seminary  rectors  ensure 
that  seminaries  create  a  climate  and  a  cul- 
ture conducive  to  chastity,"  it  said. 
"Although  the  discipline  of  celibacy  is  not 
itself  a  cause  of  the  current  crisis,  a  failure 
properly  to  explain  celibacy  and  prepare 
seminarians  for  a  celibate  life  has  con- 
tributed to  it." 

The  board  said  that  over  the  past  10  to 
1 5  years,  dioceses  and  seminaries  have 
increasingly  used  psychological  tests, 
background  checks  and  more  sophisticat- 
ed means  of  identifying  "red  flags"  of  per- 
sonality disorders  or  psychosexual  dys- 
function to  screen  out  unfit  applicants. 

Noting  the  preponderance  of  adoles- 
cent males  among  the  victims  of  clerical 
sexual  abuse  of  minors,  the  board  devoted 
several  pages  of  its  report  to  the  question 
of  what  role  sexual  orientation  of  priests 
played  in  the  abuse  scandal.  The  board 
concluded,  "The  paramount  question  in 
this  area  must  be  whether  a  candidate  for 


the  priesthood  is  capable  of  living  a 
chaste,  celibate  life,  not  what  that  candi- 
date's sexual  orientation  must  be." 

"But  given  the  nature  of  the  problem  of 
clergy  sexual  abuse  of  minors,  the  realities 
of  the  culture  today  and  the  male-orient- 
ed atmosphere  of  the  seminary,  a  more 
searching  inquiry  is  necessary  for  a  homo- 
sexually  oriented  man  by  those  who 
decide  whether  he  is  suitable  for  the  semi- 
nary and  for  ministry,"  it  said.  "In  the 
1970's  and  1980's,"  according  to  the 
report,  "there  developed  at  certain  semi- 
naries a  'gay  subculture,'  and  at  these 
seminaries,  according  to  several  witnesses, 
homosexual  liaisons  occurred  among  stu- 
dents or  between  students  and  teachers." 

The  board  said  many  church  leaders 
"failed  to  appreciate  the  harm  suffered  by 
victims  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  underlying  misconduct  and 
the  frequency  of  the  abuse."  It  sharply 
criticized  bishops'  "misplaced  reliance 
upon  myopic  legal  advice."  Asserting  that 
bishops  must  be  pastors  first,  it  said:  "Far 
too  many  church  leaders  did  not  deal  with 
victims  in  a  pastoral  fashion....  Bishops 
and  other  church  leaders  rarely  spoke  per- 
sonally with  victims  of  sexual  abuse." 

"Clericalism  contributed  to  a  culture  of 
secrecy,"  according  to  the  report,  which 
said  the  legitimate  values  of  confidentiali- 
ty and  privacy7  rights  of  accused  priests 
"should  not  be  allowed  to  trump  the  duty 
to  keep  children  safe  from  harm  or  to 
investigate  claims  of  sexual  abuse  against 
clerics  and  respond  appropriately."  The 
board  condemned  the  bishops'  preoccu- 
pation with  secrecy  and  avoiding  scandal 
before  the  massive  revelations  of  2002 
forced  them  to  confront  the  problem 
publicly. 

"At  heart,"  it  said,  "this  was  a  failure  of 
church  leadership,  which  lacked  the  vision 
to  recognize  that,  unless  nipped  in  the 
bud,  the  problems  would  only  grow  until 
they  no  longer  could  be  contained... sow- 
ing seeds  for  greater  upheaval  in  the  long 
term....  Even  today,  some  bishops  and 
priests  fail  to  address  the  issue  of  clerical 
sexual  abuse  in  a  sufficiently  open  man- 
ner." It  said  addressing  the  scandal  openly 
is  critical  to  preaching  the  Gospel  itself, 
the  central  mission  of  the  church. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  scandal, 
the  board  also  criticized  the  Vatican  for 
what  it  described  as  responding  too  slow- 
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lv  to  U.S.  bishops'  efforts  in  the  1990's  to 
develop  more  expeditious  ways  to  remove 
child  abusers  from  ministry  and  from  the 
priesthood.  But  it  said  that  from  recent 
board  meetings  with  several  top  Vatican 
officials  "it  was  clear  that  the  Holy  See  is 
now  devoting  significant  attention  and 
resources  to  the  current  crisis." 

The  board  also  said  that  "staffs  of  treat- 
ment centers  must  shoulder  some  of  the 
blame"  for  frequendy  recommending  to 
bishops  that  a  man  be  returned  to  a  parish 
or  other  relatively  unrestricted  ministry 
after  treatment — often  leading  to  new 
opportunities  for  the  priest  to  abuse  other 
minors.  But  it  suggested  there  appeared 
to  have  been  a  destructive  dynamic  going 
on — bishops  expected  the  treatment  cen- 
ters to  "cure"  their  patients,  so  any  center 
that  failed  to  offer  optimistic  prognoses 


would  soon  find  its  business  drying  up. 
"The  lack  of  alternative  treatinent  goals 
[besides  return  to  active  ministry] 
increased  the  propensity  of  some  treat- 
ment centers  to  become  advocates  for  the 
patient-priests,"  die  board  said. 

Major  recommendations  the  board 
made  for  the  future  were: 

•  further  study  and  analysis  of  the 
causes  and  context  of  the  crisis,  including 
ongoing  diocesan  audits  of  compliance 
with  the  charter,  like  that  conducted  last 
year,  and  periodic  review  of  the  effective- 
ness of  current  policies; 

•  enhanced  screening  and  formation  of 
priesthood  candidates  and  better  moni- 
toring of  priests'  lives,  ministry,  morale 
and  well-being  after  ordination; 

•  "increased  sensitivity  and  effective- 
ness in  responding  to  allegations  of 


abuse,"  including  re-examination  of  cur- 
rent litigation  strategies  to  give  pastoral 
responses  a  priority  over  legal  tactics; 

•  "greater  accountability  of  bishops 
and  other  church  leaders,"  including 
"meaningful  lay  consultation"  in  the 
selection  of  bishops  and  greater  use  by 
bishops  of  the  consultative  and  delibera- 
tive bodies  established  or  allowed  in 
church  law; 

•  better  interaction  of  church  leaders 
with  civil  authorities  in  dealing  with  alle- 
gations of  abuse  and  in  reaching  "reason- 
able terms"  of  agreement  about  questions 
of  boundaries  between  internal  church 
authority  and  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  civil  authority; 

•  "less  secrecy,  more  transparency  and 
a  greater  openness  to  the  gifts  that  all 
members  of  the  church  bring  to  her." 


Four  Percent  of  Priests  Accused  Over  52  Years 


About  4  percent  of  U.S.  priests  minister- 
ing between  1950  and  2002  were  accused 
of  sex  abuse  with  a  minor,  according  to 
the  first  comprehensive  national 
study  of  the  issue.  The  study  said 
that  4,392  clergymen — almost  all 
of  them  priests — were  accused  of 
abusing  10,667  people,  with  75 
percent  of  the  incidents  taking 
place  between  1960  and  1984. 
During  the  same  period  there 
were  109,694  priests,  it  said. 

Costs  related  to  sexual  abuse 
totaled  $573  million,  with  $219 
million  covered  by  insurance 
companies,  said  the  study  done 
by  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York.  It 
noted,  however,  that  the  true 
overall  dollar  figure  is  much 
higher  than  reported;  14  percent 
of  the  dioceses  and  religious 
communities  did  not  provide 
financial  data,  and  the  total  did 
not  include  settlements  made 
after  2002,  such  as  the  $85  mil- 
lion agreed  to  by  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston. 

The  study,  released  in 
Washington  on  Feb.  27,  was 
commissioned  by  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' National  Review  Board.  The 
study  was  based  on  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires completed  by  U.S.  dio- 
ceses and  religious  communities. 


Allegations  were  made  against  4.3  percent 
of  the  diocesan  priests  and  2.5  percent  of 
the  religious  priests,  said  the  study. 
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THE  JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  in  New  York  sur- 
veyed nearly  every  Catholic  diocese  and  many  religious  orders 
regarding  clergy  sexual  abuse  of  minors  from  1950  to  2002.  (CNS 
graphic  by  Anthony  DeFeo) 


The  study  said  the  sharp  decline  in 
abuse  incidents  since  1984,  coupled  with 
the  declining  percentage  of  accusations 
against  priests  ordained  in  recent 
years,  "presents  a  more  positive 
picture"  than  the  overall  statistics. 
It  said  that  68  percent  of  the  alle- 
gations were  made  against  priests 
ordained  between  1950  and  1979, 
while  priests  ordained  after  1979 
accounted  for  10.7  percent  of  the 
allegations. 

No  action  was  taken  against  a 
priest  in  10  percent  of  the  allega- 
tions, and  in  6  percent  of  the  alle- 
gations the  priests  were  repri- 
manded and  returned  to  ministry, 
reported  the  study.  Other  actions 
included  suspending  priests 
involved  in  29~percent  of  the  alle- 
gations and  placing  priests 
involved  in  24  percent  of  die  alle- 
gations on  administrative  leave,  it 
said. 

The  study  listed  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  the  reported  inci- 
dents of  sexual  abuse.  These 
included: 

•  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  victims,  81  percent,  were 
males.  The  most  vulnerable  were 
boys  aged  11  to  14,  who  made  up 
more  than  40  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims. This  goes  against  the  trend 
in  U.S.  society  as  a  whole,  in 
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which  the  main  problem  is  men  abusing 
girls. 

•  A  majority  of  the  victims  w  ere  post- 
pubescent  adolescents.  A  small  percentage 
of  the  priests  were  accused  of  abusing 
children  who  had  not  reached  puberty. 

•  Most  of  the  accused  committed  a 
variety  of  sex  acts  involving  serious  sexual 
offenses. 

•  The  most  frequent  context  for  abuse 
w  as  a  social  event,  and  many  priests 
socialized  with  the  families  of  victims. 

•  Abuses  occurred  in  a  variety  of  places, 
the  most  common  being  the  residence  of 
the  priest. 

As  "in  the  general  population,  child  sex 
abuse  in  the  Catholic  Church  appears  to 
be  committed  by  men  close  to  the  chil- 
dren they  allegedly  abuse,  many  appear  to 
use  grooming  tactics  to  entice  children 
into  complying  with  the  abuse,  and  the 
abuse  occurs  in  the  home  of  the  alleged 
abuser  or  victim,"  said  the  study. 

Enticements  included  buying  the 
minor  gifts,  providing  alcohol,  letting  the 
victim  drive  a  car  and  taking  youths  to 
sporting  events,  said  the  study. 

The  concentration  of  abuse  was  among 
a  small  percentage  of  the  accused  priests, 
while  most  of  the  priests  accused,  56  per- 


cent, had  only  one  victim,  said  the  study. 
A  further  27  percent  had  two  or  three  vic- 
tims. Slightly  more  than  3  percent  of  the 
accused  priests  had  10  or  more  victims, 
and  these  149  priests  accounted  for  abuse 
of  2,960  victims,  representing  almost  28 
percent  of  the  allegations. 

Although  most  of  the  incidents 
occurred  before  1985,  two-thirds  of  the 
allegations  have  been  reported  since  1993. 
Regarding  the  drop-off  in  reported  inci- 
dents after  1985,  Robert  S.  Bennett  said 
at  the  news  conference  that  it  was  in  part 
due  to  bishops'  becoming  alarmed  ajiout 
the  situation  in  the  1980's  and  90's  and 
starting  to  take 
preventive  mea- 
sures. 

Karen  Terry, 
John  Jay  principal 
investigator  for  the 
study,  however, 
was  cautious  about 
the  statistical  drop- 
off". She  noted  that 
there  is  generally  a 
lapse  of  several 
years  between  an  incident  of  sexual  abuse 
and  the  making  of  a  public  allegation.  She 
said  many  allegations  about  events  in  the 


Karen  Terry 


1990's  may  not  yet  have  been  reported. 

The  John  Jay  study  said  that  pedophil- 
ia, an  attraction  to  prepubescent  children 
diagnosed  as  a  psychiatric  disease,  was  a 
smaller  part  of  the  sex  abuse  problem.  It 
said  that  22  percent  of  the  victims  were 
under  10.  It  added  that  51  percent  were 
1 1  to  14  years  old  and  27  percent  were  15 
to  1 7  years  old. 

Only  9  percent  of  the  accused  per- 
formed acts  limited  to  improper  touching 
over  the  victim's  clodres,  said  the  study. 
Slightly  more  than  27  percent  of  the  alle- 
gations involved  a  cleric  performing  oral 
sex,  and  2  5  percent  involved  penile  pene- 
tration or  attempted  penile  penetration, 
reported  the  study.  Most  of  the  allega- 
tions involved  touching  over  or  under 
clothing. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  accused 
"showed  a  history  of  substance  abuse, 
questions  about  his  'fitness  for  ministry' 
or  behavioral  problems,"  said  the  study. 

The  report  said  615  priests  were  inves- 
tigated by  police  in  response  to  allegations 
of  sexual  abuse  of  a  child,  with  217  priests 
being  charged  and  138  being  convicted. 
The  number  of  priests  investigated  was 
low  because  few  allegations  were  reported 
to  police,  it  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  About  700  priests  "have  been  removed 
from  ministry  in  Catholic  dioceses  since 
January  2002,"  according  to  Bishop 
W  ilton  D.  Gregory,  president  of  the  U.S. 
Couference  of  Catholic  Bishops.  They 
were  removed  in  anticipation  of  or  on 
account  of  the  bishops'  commitments 
under  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People  adopted  in 
Dallas  in  June  2002.  The  charter 
required  the  removal  from  ministry  of 
any  priest  involved  in  even  one  act  of 
child  abuse. 


Wilton  D.  Gregory 


•  The  Archdiocese  of  Boston  reported 
that  approximately  7  percent  of  its  priests 
serving  between  1950  and  2003  were 
alleged  to  have  sexually  abused  a  minor. 

•  A  ruling  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court  on  March  1  requires  Catholic 
Charities  to  pay  for  contraceptives  as  part 
of  employee  health  insurance.  The  court 
said  Catholic  Charities  does  not  qualify 
for  an  exemption  as  a  religious  employer 
because  it  offers  secular  services  to  the 
public  without  regard  for  the  recipients' 
beliefs  and  without  preaching  about 
Catholic  values. 

•  Rome's  Jewish  community  has  invited 
Pope  John  Paul  II  for  a  return  visit  to  the 
city's  synagogue  to  help  mark  its  100th 
anniversary. 

•  Archbishop  Pius  Ncube  of  Bulawayo 
said  he  doubted  Zimbabwean  President 
Robert  Mugabe  would  heed  a  church  call 
to  dialogue  with  political  opponents. 
"Mugabe  has  never  shown  any  interest  in 
talks.  I  lis  interest  is  holding  on  to  power 
at  all  costs,  even  to  the  ruin  of  the  people 
of  Zimbabwe,"  the  archbishop  said. 

•  The  U.S.  government  and  international 
community  should  increase  the  number 


of  peacekeeping  forces  in  Haiti,  said 
Bishop  John  H.  Ricard  of  Pensacola- 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  the  head  of  the  U.S. 
bishops'  Committee  on  International 
Policy. 

•  A  Japanese  foundation  supporting  reli- 
gious-based solutions  to  conflict  has 
announced  it  will  give  its  peace  prize  for 
2004  to  Uganda's  Acholi  Religious 
Leaders'  Peace  Initiative.  The  Acholi 
Religious  Leaders'  Peace  Initiative  was 
established  in  1998  to  work  for  peace  in 
northern  Uganda,  where  the  guerrilla 
Lord's  Resistance  Army  has  been  sowing 
terror  for  years.  Catholic  Archbishop  John 
Baptist  Odama  of  Gulu  is  chairman  of  the 
group,  which  also  includes  Anglican, 
Orthodox  and  Muslim  leaders. 

•  The  Bush  administration  criticized 
China  for  "backsliding"  on  key  human 
rights  issues,  including  religious  freedom. 
In  its  annual  report  on  international 
human  rights,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
said  China  increased  its  crackdown  on 
underground  church  members,  democracy 
activists  and  protesting  workers. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 


Dean,  Fordham  College  at  Rose  Hill 

Fordham  University  invites  nominations  and  applications  for  the  position  of  Dean  of 
Fordham  College  at  Rose  Hill.  The  Dean  is  the  chief  academic  officer  of  a  four  year 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  oldest  and  largest  unit  of  the  University, 
enrolling  approximately  3200  students  under  a  full  time  faculty  of  300.  The  College  is 
one  of  eleven  schools  of  the  University,  the  oldest  Catholic  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  the  northeast  and  the  largest  Jesuit  university  in  the  United  States.  The  Dean  has  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  curriculum,  faculty,  budget  development,  aca- 
demic program  review,  and  student  advising. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  an  understanding  of  and  a  deep  commitment  to  the 
mission  and  goals  of  Jesuit  and  Catholic  education.  She  or  he  will  be  able  to  articulate 
how  this  commitment  can  inform  student  intellectual  development,  curriculum,  hiring, 
service,  and  faculty  development.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  record  of  excel- 
lence in  teaching  and  scholarship  sufficient  to  warrant  a  tenured  appointment  in  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  College.  He  or  she  will  have  experience  in  academic  program 
development,  faculty  hiring,  budgeting,  and  program  review. 

The  position  will  begin  in  July  2004.  Review  of  applications  and 
nominations  will  begin  March  15,  2004.  Please  submit  materials  to: 

Dr.  John  Hollwitz 
Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
Fordham  University 
441  East  Fordham  Road 
Bronx,  New  York  10458 

Fordham  University  is  a  Jesuit,  Catholic  University. 
Fordham  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  institution. 
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Election  Year 
Economies 

^Dare  they  debate  health  care?' 


ALTHOUGH  IT  HAS  BEEN 
irritating  at  times  to  have  to 
listen  to  Dennis  Kucinich 
and  AJ  Sharpton  in  the 
Democratic  nomination 
debates,  I  will  miss  them  if  they  withdraw 
from  the  race.  At  least  they  keep  me  from 
falling  asleep  when  I  listen  to  Senators 
Kern"  and  Edwards. 

Kucinich  and  Sharpton  speak  to  a 
recurrent  but  mild  anxiety  attack  I  have.  I 
worry  that  President  George  Bush  not 
only  could  wreck  the  economy;  he  could 
mess  up  the  entire  world.  I  really  don't 
know  for  sure,  but  I  worry. 

We  are  told  to  believe  that  the  econ- 
omv  is  on  the  rebound.  May  it  be  so.  The 
president's  take  on  this  is  that  if  we  only 
give  more  tax  breaks  to  the  super-rich  and 
corporations  (expecting  the  middle  class 
to  spend  more  of  its  own  crisp  new  $100 
bills),  jobs  will  trickle  down.  And  jobs,  it 
must  be  -admitted,  are  trickling  down. 
Thanks  to  outsourcing,  instead  of  being  a 
steelworker  you  can  trickle  down  to 
become  a  street-cleaner.  Instead  of 
becoming  a  computer  technician,  you  can 
become  a  receptionist.  Now,  I  think  these 
are  honorable  occupations,  but  there  are 
onlv  so  many  openings. 

The  pontiff  of  power  finance,  Alan 
Greenspan,  recently  announced  that  we 
are  in  economic  trouble.  This  is  the  same 
man  who  was  at  first  only  mildly  favorable 
toward  the  reckless  tax-cut  proposals  of 
the  newly  elected  President  Bush.  Now 
he  opines  that  we  should  cut  back,  not  on 
the  tax  boondoggle,  but  on  Social 
Security  and  other  programs. 

Let's  get  this  straight.  A  tax  cut  that 
few,  even  among  the  most  wealthy,  were 
demanding  drained  almost  $2  trillion 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


from  what  would  have  been  our  national 
treasury.  After  the  terrorist  atrocities  of 
9/11,  mounting  homeland  security 
expenditures,  the  war  in  Afghanistan  and 
the  invasion  of  Iraq — all  of  which  con- 
tributed to  the  transformation  of  a  huge 
surplus  into  a  $500  billion  debt — more 
tax  cuts  are  proposed.  In  10  years'  time 
that  will  increase  our  national  debt  anoth- 
er trillion  and  a  half.  And  what  are  we  to 
sacrifice  while  we  pursue  our  wars  and 
wealth?  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

Medicare.  The  thought  of  it  makes 
me  hope  Kucinich  never  quits  the  race. 
Gephardt,  Mosely-Braun  and  Sharpton 
have  touted  the  desirability  of  universal 
health  care,  but  only  Kucinich  has  pro- 
posed extending  Medicare  to  everyone  in 
the  country.  This  single-payer  system  for 
the  elderly  is  more  efficient,  with  less 
overhead  cost,  than  most  for-profit  plans. 
As  Kucinich  points  out  in  his  universal 
health  care  plan,  "Right  now,  private 
companies  are  charging  about  18  percent 
for  administration,  while  the  cost  of 
Medicare  administration  is  only  3  per- 
cent." He  wants  to  redirect  the  money 
spent  on  paperwork,  profits,  excessive 
executive  salaries,  advertising  and  sales 
commissions  to  actual  treatment  in  a  sys- 
tem directed  by  patients  and  doctors. 

As  a  spokesperson  for  the  Com- 
monwealth Fund  noted  in  testimony 
before  Congress  last  year,  the  United 
States  has  far  and  away  the  costliest  health 
care  system  in  the  world,  both  per  person 
and  in  terms  of  total  economic  resources. 
While  our  rates  are  increasing  faster  than 
those  of  other  countries,  we  are  the  only 
major  industrialized  nation  that  does  not 
have  universal  coverage;  and  even  tor 
those  covered,  the  benefits  are  less  com- 
prehensive than  in  other  countries. 
Although  the  fund  estimates  that  the  cost 
of  the  Kucinich  plan  would  be  $6  trillion 
over  10  years,  Kucinich  points  out  that 


current  government  spending,  present 
employers'  coverage  and  improved 
national  health  would  largely  cover  the 
cost:  "The  American  people  are  already 
paying  for  universal  health  care;  they're 
just  not  getting  it." 

There  are  other  costs  to  a  nation  that 
has  as  many  as  43  million  uninsured,  of 
which  8.5  million  are  children.  As  recent- 
ly as  last  January,  the  Institute  of 
Medicine,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  observed  that  eight 
of  ten  uninsured  persons  are  members  of 
working  families.  They  just  cannot  afford 
insurance  (just  as  some  doctors  cannot 
afford  their  insurance  costs).  But  neither 
can  the  country  afford  it.  The  uninsured, 
whether  young  or  old,  are  less  healthy  and 
die  sooner  than  those  with  insurance. 
Lack  of  preventive  care,  delayed  care,  use 
of  emergency  rooms  for  primary  care  and 
countless  other  dysfunctions  of  the  pre- 
sent system  all  cost  the  economy  in  the 
long  run.  Even  uncompensated  costs  of 
charity  care  are  ultimately  borne  by  tax- 
payers. If  everyone  were  covered,  poor 
health,  premature  death  and  long-term 
disability  of  uninsured  workers  would  be 
lessened  to  such  an  extent  that  the  savings 
would  more  titan  compensate  for  the 
additional  costs.  The  institute's  report 
asks  the  American  people:  "Can  we  afford 
not  to  cover  the  uninsured?" 

This  is  the  question  that  Kucinich 
continually  poses.  He  agrees  with  over 
7,000  physicians  who  have  called  for  a 
single-payer  approach:  "Proposals  that 
would  retain  the  roles  of  private  insur- 
ers— such  as  calls  for  tax-credits, 
Medicaid/CHIP  expansions,  and  pushing 
more  seniors  into  private  H.M.O.'s — are 
prescriptions  for  failure." 

One  can  guess  that  insurance  execu- 
tives are  cool  to  the  idea.  But  at  a  time 
when  our  economy  is  threatened,  Social 
Security  and  health  care  are  at  risk,  and  a 
president  is  unwilling  to  suggest  how  his 
own  programs  will  be  financed  as  he 
urges  more  tax  cuts,  a  candidate  like 
Kucinich  has  been  unafraid  to  utter  the 
outrageous.  If  steel-workers  and  comput- 
er technicians  have  had  to  "adjust  to  new 
economic  realities,"  what  about  our  insur- 
ance companies  and  politicians?  Without 
Kucinich  in  the  race,  will  anyone  dare 
debate  the  issue?      John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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ALTHOUGH  IT  HAS  BEEX 
irritating  at  times  to  have  to 
listen  to  Dennis  Kucinich 
and  Al  Sharpton  in  the 
Democratic  nomination 
debates,  I  will  miss  them  if  the}'  withdraw 
from  the  race.  At  least  they  keep  me  from 
falling  asleep  when  I  listen  to  Senators 
Kerry  and  Edwards. 

Kucinich  and  Sharpton  speak  to  a 
recurrent  but  mild  anxiety  attack  I  have.  I 
worn,'  that  President  George  Bush  not 
only  could  wreck  the  economy;  he  could 
mess  up  the  entire  world.  I  really  don't 
know  for  sure,  but  I  worry. 

We  are  told  to  believe  that  the  econ- 
omy is  on  the  rebound.  May  it  be  so.  The 
president's  take  on  this  is  that  if  we  only 
give  more  tax  breaks  to  the  super-rich  and 
corporations  (expecting  the  middle  class 
to  spend  more  of  its  own  crisp  new  $100 
bills),  jobs  will  trickle  down.  And  jobs,  it 
must  be  -admitted,  are  trickling  down. 
Thanks  to  outsourcing,  instead  of  being  a 
steelworker  you  can  trickle  down  to 
become  a  street-cleaner.  Instead  of 
becoming  a  computer  technician,  you  can 
become  a  receptionist.  Now,  I  think  these 
are  honorable  occupations,  but  there  are 
onlv  so  many  openings. 

The  pontiff  of  power  finance,  Alan 
Greenspan,  recently  announced  that  we 
are  in  economic  trouble.  This  is  the  same 
man  w  ho  was  at  first  only  mildly  favorable 
toward  the  reckless  tax-cut  proposals  of 
the  newly  elected  President  Bush.  Now 
he  opines  that  w-e  should  cut  back,  not  on 
the  tax  boondoggle,  but  on  Social 
Security  and  other  programs. 

Let's  get  this  straight.  A  tax  cut  that 
few,  even  among  the  most  wealthy,  were 
demanding  drained  almost  $2  trillion 
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Sister  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich  (1774-1824) 

A  Movie,  a  Mystic, 
a  Spiritual  Iradition 

-  BY  JOHN  W.  O'M ALLEY  - 

In  devout  catholic  circles  50  years  AGO,  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich 
(1774-1824),  a  German  mystic  and  stigmatic,  was  a  well-known  and  revered  fig- 
ure. She  was  later  all  but  forgotten  by  most  people  until  last  fall,  when  Mel 
Gibson  mentioned  in  an  interview  that  her  book  on  Christ's  Passion  had  influ- 
enced him  and  his  new  film,  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ."  Gibson  thus  turned 
the  spotlight  on  her  again,  which  helped  bring  to  light  the  news  that  she  will  probably 
be  beatified  early  next  year. 

According  to  her  biographer,  as  a  child  Catherine  received  visitations  from  Jesus  and 
John  the  Baptist,  who  appeared  to  her  as  children  like  herself.  In  1799,  shortly  after  she 
entered  the  Augustinian  convent  in  Diilmen,  near  her  birthplace  in  Westphalia,  she 
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began  to  bleed  from  a  ringlet  of  tiny  wounds  around  her 
head  and  three  years  later  exhibited  the  stigmata  on  her 
hands,  feet  and  side.  She  became  so  weak  and  sickly  that 
after  lbJl3  she  rarely  left  her  bed.  For  the  last  10  years  of 
her  life  she  lived  exclusively  on  water  and  holy 
Communion. 

Both  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officials  were  suspicious 
and  on  several  occasions  conducted  rigorous  examinations 
of  her  and  her  circumstances.  They  found  no  evidence  of 
deception.  After  she  died,  her  body  remained  supple  for 
several  days  before  her  burial,  and  when  it  was  exhumed 
six  weeks  later,  to  make  sure  her  followers  had  not  stolen 
it,  it  was  found  to  be  free  of  corruption  and  odor. 

Although  these  phenomena  helped  make  Catherine 


known  and  venerated  locally,  what  made  her  famous 
worldwide  were  what  were  called  her  visions.  These,  as 
presented  in  the  books  attributed  to  her,  are  not  so  much 
visions  as  eye-witness  accounts  of  events  and  personages  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  especially  of  the  lives  of 
Maiy  and  Jesus.  Emmerich  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of 
being  transported  back  in  time,  which  enabled  her  to  sup- 
ply information  and  details  missing  from  the  biblical 
accounts.  Only  modestly  educated,  she  never  attempted  to 
write  down  what  she  experienced,  but  she  won  the  inter- 
est and  admiration  of  the  German  Romantic  poet 
Clemens  Brentano.  From  1818  until  Emmerich's  death, 
Brentano  sat  frequently  by  her  bedside  and  took  down  the 
words  Catherine  spoke  during  her  ecstatic  transports. 

NINE   YEARS   AFTER   HER    DEATH,  Brentano 

published  The  Dolorous  Passion  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  After  the  Meditations  of  Anne 
Catherine  Emmerich.  This  is  the  book  to 
which  Mel  Gibson  referred,  which  in 
English  translation  runs  to  some  350  pages 
of  relatively  small  print.  Even  in  transla- 
tion its  literary  quality  is  apparent,  but  its 
detail  and  the  stories  behind  the  story  are 
what  make  it  engaging.  In  his  introduction 
Brentano  maintained  that  Catherine  pos- 
sessed, as  a  gift  from  God,  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

The  Dolorous  Passion,  soon  translated 
into  the  major  Western  languages,  became 
for  its  genre  a  best  seller.  But  it  was  only  a 
portion  of  what  Brentano  hoped  to  pub- 
lish. After  his  death  his  literary  executors 
put  together  from  his  papers  The  Life  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Like  the  earlier  volume,  this 
one  is  filled  with  information  the 
Scriptures  fail  to  provide,  including,  for 
example,  a  description  several  pages  long 
of  what  Mary  wore  on  the  day  of  her  wed- 
ding to  St.  Joseph.  As  has  generally  been 
his  fate,  Joseph  got  short  shrift — only  a 
paragraph  about  his  attire.  The  description 
begins  with  the  "long  fall  coat  of  pale  blue, 
fastened  down  the  front  from  breast  to 
hem  with  laces  and  bosses  or  buttons." 

Between  1858  and  1860,  Carl  E. 
Schmoger,  a  German  Redemptorist  priest 
and  Catherine  s  first  biographer,  published 
from  Brentano's  journals  a  four-volume 
Life  of  Christ  that  included  all  the  previous- 
ly published  materials  but  began  with  the 
fall  of  the  angels  from  paradise  and  contin- 
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ued  through  Jesus'  suffering  and  death,  for  a  total  of  over 
2,000  pages.  Once  again  the  reader  learns  a  great  deal 
beyond  what  the  Scriptures  reveal — for  instance,  that  the 
couple  whose  wedding  Jesus  and  Mary  attended  at  Cana 
took  vows  of  perpetual  chastity  immediately  after  the  mira- 
cle of  the  water  turned  into  wine.  The  reader  also  learns 
that  because  of  the  curse  laid  on  him  by  his  father,  Noah, 
Ham  became  the  progenitor  of  "the  black,  idolatrous, 
stupid  nations"  of  the  world. 

These  four  volumes  were  also  an  international  success, 
running  through  many  editions.  Visitors  to  the  Holy  Land 
who  carried  Emmerich's  books  with  them  were  struck  by 
the  accuracy  of  her  descriptions  of  places  and  monuments, 
impossible  to  explain  on  a  human  level  for  somebody  who 
had  never  traveled  there  and  had  never 
formally  studied  the  subject.  Gibson  is 
only  the  latest  in  a  list  of  prominent  peo- 
ple who  have  drawn  spiritual  nourish- 
ment from  the  Seer  of  Diilmen,  especial- 
ly from  her  story  of  the  Passion.  The 
book  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
1 9th-century  Jesuit  poet  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins  when  he  heard  portions  of  it 
read  aloud  in  a  Jesuit  dining  hall,  and  it 
helped  bring  Paul  Claudel  and  Raissa 
Maritain  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  1892  the  cause  for  Emmerich's 
beatification  was  introduced,  a  story  well 
told  in  Kenneth  Woodward's  Making 
Saints  (Simon  and  Schuster,  1990). 
Difficulties  were  raised.  What  credence  is 
to  be  given  accounts  that  purport  to  add 
to  the  Scriptures?  How  much  of  the  pub- 
lished texts  was  attributable  to  her,  and 
how  much  to  Brentano?  Were  these  sim- 
ply devout  meditations  like  the  imagina- 
tive contemplations  St.  Ignatius  recom- 
mends in  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  as 
Brentano  sometimes  suggested,  or  were 
they  true  visions  and  revelations,  which  is 
how  he  more  consistently  and  passionate- 
ly presented  them?  The  case  generated 
sharp  debate  among  scholars,  which  only 
intensified  after  1928,  when  the  Holy 
Office  intervened  to  call  a  halt  to  the  pro- 
cess moving  toward  her  canonization 
because  of  the  seriousness  of  these  ques- 
tions. The  bibliography  on  the 
Emmerich  "case"  is  both  extensive  and 
impressive. 

In  Germany  experts  went  to  work  on 
Brentano's  papers  and  library  and  eventu- 


ally came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
had  been  published  could  safely  be  attributed  to  Catherine. 
They  found  maps,  travel  books  and  biblical  apocrypha  from 
which  Brentano  could  have  supplied  information  to  embel- 
lish the  texts.  We  are  almost  compelled  to  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  although  the  texts  could  be  something  more,  in 
their  present  form  they  are  perhaps  best  treated  as  devout 
fiction  or,  to  put  it  more  harshly,  as  well-intentioned  frauds. 

The  material  among  Brentano's  papers  that  was  clearly 
Catherine's,  however,  seemed  orthodox.  On  that  basis  Pope 
Paul  VI  in  1973  lifted  the  ban  on  her  process,  and  six  years 
later  the  German  bishops'  conference  formally  requested 
that  it  be  resumed.  The  cause  was  reintroduced  with  the 
proviso  that  the  writings  be  excluded  from  consideration. 
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That  this  proviso  has  been  observed  was  confirmed  just  a 
few  w  eeks  ago  by  Peter  Gumpel,  a  Jesuit  in  Rome  involved 
in  her  cause.  He  insisted  that  the  writings  attributed  to  her 
have  been  absolutely  discarded.  "She  is  being  judged,"  the 
Catholic  News  Service  reported  Father  Gumpel  as  saying, 
"not  on  the  basis  of  what  she  has  written  but,  as  always,  on 
the  basis  of  her  virtues." 

The  official  opinion  on  the  writings  has  thus  for  a  long- 
time been  sober  and  even  skeptical.  Despite  that  fact,  beat- 
ification will  almost  certainly  be  interpreted  as  approval  of 
them.  In  the  public  marketplace,  Emmerich's  books  have 
continued  to  be  published  and  sell  relatively  well.  They 
have  experienced  something  of  a  boom  in  the  past  few 
months,  after  Gibsons  reference  to  her.  (Try  a  search  for 
"Emmerich"  on  the  Internet.)  An  audio  version  of  The 
Dolorous  Passion  became  available  in  February.  In  its  style 
and  approach,  that  book,  like  the  others,  is  badly  dated, 
naive,  sometimes  ridiculous  and  sometimes  seriously  offen- 
sive. It  is  anti-Semitic  to  the  degree  (sometimes  consider- 
able) that  virtually  all  19th-century  retellings  of  the  Passion, 
whether  by  Catholics  or  Protestants,  were  anti-Semitic. 
While  it  has  been  helpful  to  people  in  the  past,  I  would  not 
recommend  it  to  anyone  today. 

In  any  case,  what  is  perhaps  needed  at  this  point  is  to  rise 
above  current  polemic  about  Mel  Gibson's  movie,  which 
has  generated  polemic  about  the  book,  and  locate  both  the 
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movie  and  the  book  in  the  large  historical  context  of 
Christian  spirituality.  The  Dolorous  Passion  is  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  read  of  the  Emmerich-Brentano  publica- 
tions. This  should  not  be  surprising,  because  it  supports  and 
promotes  a  spiritual  tradition  that  developed  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages,  principally  in  northern  Europe,  and  gained 
great,  almost  overwhelming  momentum  in  the  modern 
period  down  to  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  during  that  period  many,  perhaps  most  Catholics  came 
to  identify  more  strongly  with  the  Passion  than  with  the 
Resurrection  or  any  other  aspect  of  Christ's  life.  On  the 
walls  of  every  home  hung  a  crucifix,  and  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries crucifixes  hung  prominently  on  the  walls  of  every  pub- 
lic office. 

it  was  not  always  thus.  According  to  some  scholars,  the 
Passion  narratives  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  the  oldest 
tradition  within  them,  which  indicates  the  importance  the 
early  community  attributed  to  the  story  of  Jesus'  suffering 
and  death.  The  cross,  without  a  corpus,  was  perhaps  the 
earliest  Christian  symbol.  Nonetheless,  Christian  writers 
from  the  second  century  through  the  12  th  do  not  dwell 
upon  the  Passion.  None  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  has  a 
treatise  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  nor  do  we  have  from 
them  any  notable  homilies  on  the  topic.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  flowering  of  Christian  literature  in  the  12  th  century, 
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with  the  brilliant  Cistercian  abbots  like  St.  Aelred  of 
Rievaulx  and  St.  Bernard.  By  this  time  images  of  Christ  on 
the  cross  had  begun  to  appear,  but  they  depicted  him  as 
reigning  from  it,  not  hanging  in  agony. 

With  the  13  th  century  came  momentous  cultural  shifts. 
Among  them  was  a  new  focus  on  the  humanity  of  Christ. 
This  was  the  precondition  for  a  growing  focus  on  the 
Passion.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  composed  an  Office  of  the 
Passion,  and  he  is  the  first  person  in  the  history  of 
Christianity7  known  to  have  borne  the  stigmata.  Even  so,  his 
story  as  told  in  The  Little  Flowers,  where  he  is  unabashedly 
portrayed  as  a  Christ-figure,  is  a  story  of  love,  peace  and  joy 
in  a  redeemed  world,  where  even 
the  birds  and  beasts  are  affected 
by  the  Gospel. 

During  the  next  two  cen- 
turies, however,  Christian  devo- 
tion continued  to  shift  towards 
the  Passion,  with  ever  more 
attention  paid  to  Christ's  physical 
sufferings.  The  crucifixion  panel 
of  the  Isenheim  Altarpiece  (1515) 
reflects  the  gruesome  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  tor- 
ments current  in  literary  texts. 
The  meditations  on  the  Passion 
by  the  writer  known  as  Pseudo- 
Bede,  composed  around  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
were  among  the  first  in  this  new 
genre.  Passion  plays  became  pop- 
ular, as  did  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross.  A  feature  common  to  all 
these  phenomena  was  the  practi- 
cal neglect  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  Stations  of  the  Cross,  for 
instance,  were  precisely  that. 
They  ended  with  the  placing  of 
Christ  in  the  tomb. 

Just  why  this  preoccupation 
with  the  Passion  occurred  and  became  so  prevalent  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Surely  contributing  to  it  were  catastrophes  like 
the  many  epidemics  that  ravaged  Europe  in  the  late  Middle 
Ages,  of  which  the  most  famous  is  the  Black  Death,  but  they 
do  not  altogether  explain  it.  Italy,  at  least  until  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  was  for  some  reason  less  caught  up  in  this 
trend  than  Germany  and  northern  France.  While  Italian 
Renaissance  artists  of  course  depicted  the  crucifixion  and 
other  events  from  the  Passion,  their  more  characteristic 
productions  were  scenes  related  to  the  Incarnation,  such  as 
the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Madonna  and  Child,  and 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. 


A  modern  illustration  by  the  Hungarian  artist  Janos  Hajnal  shows  the 
bedridden  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich  contemplating  Christ  crucified. 


The  Pieta  by  Michelangelo  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica  is  one 
of  the  first  Italian  expressions  of  a  subject  that  was  by  then 
common  in 'northern  Europe.  (It  was  commissioned  by  a 
French  cardinal.)  In  the  Christ-cycle  in  the  Sistine  Chapel 
that  runs  along  the  walls  under  Michelangelo's  ceiling,  no 
scene  from  the  Passion  and  no  panel  depicting  the 
Crucifixion  is  to  be  found.  Only  the  sharp-eyed  will  find 
that  scene,  visible  through  a  window  in  Cosimo  Rosselli's 
"Last  Supper." 

In  the  following  centuries,  devotion  to  the  Passion 
became  ever  more  characteristic  of  Catholic  piety  every- 
where, but  it  gained  intensity  particularly  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry. The  anti-Catholic  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution  and 
their  continued  impact  on 
Europe  begot  a  conviction  that 
the  world  was  becoming  more 
sinful  by  the  day  and  more 
inimical  to  Christ  and  his  mes- 
sage. To  compensate  for  these 
outrages,  it  was  thought,  and 
the  hurt  they  caused  Christ, 
reparation  was  needed.  In  a  new 
way  Jesus  became  the  Man  of 
Sorrows.  Those  who  most 
closely  resembled  him  were 
"victim  souls,"  who  similarly 
suffered  for  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

As  had  been  true  since  earli- 
est times,  a  high  point  of  the 
liturgical  year  was  Lent.  It 
gradually  evolved  from  a  time 
of  special  prayer  and  fasting  in 
preparation  for  Christian  initia- 
tion and  reconciliation  at  Easter 
into  a  season  specially  devoted 
to  the  Passion  of  Christ  and  the 
misery  of  the  human  condition. 
It  began  dramatically  with  the 
imposition  of  ashes  to  remind  us  that  we  are  dust  and  unto 
dust  we  will  return.  During  Lent  church  activity  notably 
intensified,  with  special  evening  sermons,  often  on  the 
Passion,  and  with  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  conducted  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

In  Holy  Week  the  liturgies  of  the  sacred  triduum  were 
celebrated  early  in  the  morning  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Sparsely  attended,  they  were  little  understood  or 
appreciated.  The  ceremonial  high  points  were  therefore 
elsewhere.  The  first  was  the  solemn  Tenebrae  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  a  special  for- 
mat for  praying  parts  of  the  Divine  Office,  marked  by 
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lamentations,  penitential  psalms  and  the  extinguishing  one 
by  one  of  1 5  candles;  the  service  ended  with  the  church  in 
total  darkness.  The  second  was  the  Tre  Ore,  three  hours  of 
sermons  on  Good  Friday  afternoon  or  evening  on  the 
"seven  last  words"  of  Jesus  from  the  cross.  Mass  on  Easter 
Sunday  morning  was  almost  an  anticlimax  that  brought 
life  back  to  normal. 

The  Emmerich-Brentano  Passion  fits  into  this  tradi- 
tion. Just  a  few  pages  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  devoted  to 
the  Resurrection.  Important  though  that  event  is,  the 
genre  seems  to  say,  the  Lord's  suffering  is  what  we  really 
need  to  attend  to.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  message  that  we  mor- 
tals can  comprehend  and  appropriate,  because  suffering  is 
more  familiar  to  us  than  resurrection.  We  believe,  more- 
over, that  if  we  are  to  follow  Christ,  we  must,  as  he  him- 
self commanded,  take  up  our  cross.  The  disciple  is  not 
above  the  master.  By  his  wounds  we  are  healed.  The 
believer  can  identify  with  what  Mel  Gibson  said,  "I  had  to 
use  the  Passion  of  Christ  and  his  wounds  to  heal  my 
wounds." 

The  problem  with  this  emphasis  is  that  it  can  lead  to 
neglect  of  the  Resurrection.  The  reform  of  the  Easter 
triduum  that  began  with  Pius  XII  and  continued  with  the 
liturgical  changes  during  and  after  Vatican  II  was,  among 
other  things,  an  attempt  to  redress  the  balance.  The 
emphasis  in  the  council  documents  on  our  dignity  in 
Christ  and  the  less  pessimistic  assessment  of  our  role  "here 
below"  were  similar  attempts.  Such  emphasis  was  inspired, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  recourse  to  earlier  traditions, 
especially  the  theology  and  spirituality  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church. 

despite  the  legitimacy  and,  indeed,  the  power,  of  the  tradition 
of  empathy  with  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  one's  spiritual 
center,  it  is  not  the  only,  and  certainly  not  the  most  tradi- 
tional, expression  of  Christian  spirituality.  An  older  tradi- 
tion, from  the  fathers  through  the  Italian  Renaissance,  put 
the  Passion  into  the  larger  picture  that  begins  with  the 
Incarnation  and  carries  through  to  the  Ascension.  It  is  a  tra- 
dition beautifully  exemplified  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's 
Simivia  Tbeologiae,  Part  III,  Questions  1  to  59,  where  the 
Angelic  Doctor  moves  step  by  step  from  the  Incarnation  to 
Jesus'  enthronement  at  the  Father's  right  hand.  In  the 
Spiritual  Exercises,  St.  Ignatius  devotes  a  full  "week"  to 
Jesus'  life  up  to  the  Passion,  a  fall  week  to  the  Passion  and 
then  a  fall  week  to  the  risen  life. 

As  one  preacher  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  during  the 
Renaissance  put  it,  "There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  life  of 
Christ,  as  he  is  born  and  as  he  dies,  that  is  not  part  of  our 
redemption."  Another  captured  the  reality  more  beautiful- 
ly, "In  the  Virgin's  womb  and  on  the  cross,  he  kissed  us  and 
renewed  all  reality."  0 
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of  the  Eucharist 
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By  the  16TH  century,  the  priest  had  become  such 
a  predominant  figure  in  the  celebration  of  Mass 
that  several  bishops  at 
the  Council  of  Trent 
(1545-63)  went  on  record 
with  a  startling  proposal. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better, 
they  suggested,  if  the  laity  just 
stayed  at  home  and  let  the 
priest  say  his  Mass  without  the 
distraction  of  a  congregation. 
This  breathtaking  idea  was 
rejected,  but  it  showed  how 
far  the  eucharistic  liturgy  had 
strayed  from  the  assemblies  of 
the  early  church,  where  the 
priest  and  people  usually  acted 
in  tandem. 

In  fact,  the  church  had  to 
wait  until  the  Second  Vatican 

Council,  some  400  years  later,  before  laypersons  could 
regain  their  rightful  place  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy. 
Today,  the  liturgy  has  come  full  circle,  with  the  restora- 
tion of  full  and  active  participation  for  the  whole  church 
and  the  recovery  of  the  diversity  of  liturgical  ministries. 
The  priest  has  become  the  presider,  who  serves  at  the 
altar  first  and  foremost  as  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
while  still  acting  as  both  a  representative  of  Christ  (in 
persona  Christi)  and  in  the  name  of  the  church  (in  persona 
ecclesiae). 

The  presider's  principal  role  emerges  as  the  liturgy 
shifts  from  the  ambo,  where  the  word  is  proclaimed  and 
preached,  to  the  altar,  which  the  church  from  its  earliest 
days  has  revered  as  a  primary  symbol  of  Christ.  For  this 

KEITH  F.  PECKLERS,  S.J.,  is  professor  of  liturgy  at  the  Pontifical 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome  and  professor  of  liturgical  histo- 
ry at  the  Pontifical  Liturgical  Institute  of  San  Anselmo.  His 
recent  books  include  Dynamic  Equivalence:  The  Living 
Language  of  Christian  Worship,  Worship  and  an  edited  volume, 
Liturgy  in  a  Postmodern  World. 


reason,  the  presider  reverences  it  with  a  profound  bow 
and  a  kiss  and  circles  it  with  incense.  It  is  also  why,  as 

noted  in  the  Getieral 
Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal 
(G.I.R.M.,  No.  306),  the  altar 
is  to  remain  uncluttered  dur- 
ing the  Liturgy  of  the  Word 
except  for  the  book  of  the 
Gospels,  which  is  placed 
upon  it.  Likewise,  during  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
altar  should  hold  only  those 
elements  necessary  for  the 
celebration:  bread,  wine, 
chalice  and  the  Sacramentary 
or  Missal.  The  G.l.R.M.  (No. 
72)  delineates  three  distinct 
parts  of  this  rite:  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  gifts,  the  eucharis- 
tic prayer,  and  finally  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  Communion  of  the  faithful. 

The  Dynamics  of  the  Liturgy 

Members  of  the  assembly  take  an  active  role  in  bringing 
forward  die  bread  and  wine  in  procession  at  the  preparation 
of  the  gifts,  sometimes  preceded  by  the  collection  of  mone- 
tary offerings,  which  are  placed  nearby.  A  profound  bow  to 
those  who  present  the  gifts  can  be  one  way  for  the  presider 
to  acknowledge  both  the  gift  and  the  giver.  But  I  have  some- 
times seen  the  occasional  smile,  handshake  or  kiss  as  the 
presider  whispers,  "Hey,  thanks,  Jennie.  Thanks,  Bob." 
Such  gestures — made  with  the  best  of  intentions,  of 
course — easily  personalize  the  exchange,  but  they  also  sug- 
gest that  the  gifts  are  somehow  for  the  priest  himself.  This 
is  one  of  those  occasions  where  the  presider  can  easily  get  in 
the  way  without  intending  to. 

A  similar  dynamic  can  be  observed  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  altar  itself.  The  altar  belongs  to  the  whole  assem- 
bly— Christ's  mystical  body.  At  the  preparation,  and  even 
more  during  the  eucharistic  prayer,  the  presider  should 
avoid  giving  the  impression  that  it  is  his  table  or  that  the  gifts 
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being  offered  are  his.  When  I  am  presiding,  for  example,  I 
prefer  diat  die  gifts  be  placed  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the 
altar  rather  than  nearest  to  where  I  stand.  This  is  one  small 
way  of  suggesting  that  the  gifts  of  God  belong  to  the  people 
of  God,  as  Augustine  affirmed  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Sacramentary  is  then  placed  direcdy  in  front  of  where  I  stand. 
It  is  also  preferable  that  someone  other  than  the  presider  pre- 
pare die  altar.  If  there  is  a  deacon  present,  this  is  one  of  his 
responsibilities.  On  other  occasions,  the  servers  or  other 
members  of  the  assembly  should  do  that  task. 

With  the  exception  of  the  presentation  of  the  gifts,  the 
preparation  is  largely  a  passive  time 
for  the  assembly  and  need  not  be 
drawn  out  or  accentuated.  When 
music  is  sung  or  instrumental  music 
played,  the  presider  is  to  say  the 
preparatory  prayers  silently.  When 
there  is  no  music,  he  may  say  diem 
either  silendy  or  aloud.  As  an  anti- 
dote to  the  abundance  of  words  in 
our  reformed  liturgy,  I  prefer  to  pray 
the  preparatory  prayers  silently,  but 
this  is  very  much  a  matter  of  person- 
al choice.  There  is  no  option,  howev- 
er, for  the  presider  to  pray  aloud  the 
specifically  private  and  silent  prayers 
of  the  priest.  Those  prayers  include  the  text  that  accompanies 
the  washing  of  the  hands,  "Lord  wash  away  my  iniquity; 
cleanse  me  from  my  sin,"  and  the  preparatory  prayers  before 
Communion.  They  are  prayed  silendy  precisely  because  they 
are  private.  They  belong  to  the  personal  piety  and  spirituali- 
ty of  die  -priest  and  have  no  reference  to  the  assembly.  Since 
the  liturgy  is  already  sufficiendy  verbose,  the  rubric  requiring 
silence  here  shows  wisdom. 

Vfter  the  exchange  "Prav,  brothers  and  sisters"  and  the 
prayer  over  the  gifts,  the  presider  enters  into  the  preface  dia- 
logue, which  introduces  the  eucharistic  prayer.  Vatican  II 
restored  the  integrity  of  the  entire  eucharistic  prayer  as  a  sin- 
gle entity  and  viewed  the  entire  prayer  as  consecratory.  To 
highlight  both  the  unit}-  and  importance  of  the  whole 
eucharistic  prayer,  all  three  eucharistic  acclamations  (the 
Sanctus,  memorial  acclamation  and  great  Amen)  should  nor- 
mally be  sung.  It  is  equally  appropriate  that  on  feast  days  and 
some  Sundays,  presiders  capable  of  singing  might  chant  the 
entire  eucharistic  prayer  to  heighten  its  importance  and 
solemnity.  For  this  reason,  musical  tones  are  offered  for  each 
eucharistic  prayer  in  the  back  of  the  Sacramentary. 

A  word  is  in  order  on  a  few  technical  items.  The  preface 
dialogue  should  not  commence  until  the  one  presiding  has 
found  die  proper  page  in  die  book  for  the  preface  to  be  used. 
This  is  infinitely  better  than  for  the  presider  to  address  the 
congregation  with  the  words  "Lift  up  your  hearts!"  and 


simultaneously  flip  through  the  Sacramentary  searching  for 
the  right  page.  That  communicates  a  very  different  message. 
Eye  contact  is  a  second  important  aspect  of  presiding  at  the 
Eucharist,  especially  during  the  eucharistic  prayer.  It  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  the  presider  look  into  the  eyes  of 
the  assembly  when  they  are  addressed.  They  are,  after  all,  the 
body  of  Christ.  So  the  greeting  "The  Lord  be  with  you"  in 
die  preface  dialogue  should  be  accompanied  by  eye  contact 
that  embraces  those  whom  God  has  called  together. 

As  the  prayer  continues,  however,  a  certain  balance  is 
needed,  since  the  presider  should,  first  and  foremost,  be  pray- 
ing, not  performing  in  the  theatrical 
sense.  Thus,  to  say  "Lord,  you  are 
holy  indeed..."  while  looking  all 
around  the  church  trying  to  make 
eye  contact  with  members  of  the 
congregation  does  not  give  the 
impression  that  the  presider  is  in  fact 
praying  (although  he  may  well  be 
doing  so).  Body  language  and  bodily 
gestures  are  also  critical,  because 
they  communicate  wordlessly.  Each 
presider  needs  to  develop  a  particular 
style  according  to  what  feels  most 
natural  (e.g.,  how  he  extends  his  amis 
and  the  like).  What  is  important, 
however,  is  to  avoid  gestures  that  appear  artificial,  stiff  or 
defensive.  I  knew  a  priest  who  would  furiously  scream  "Lift 
up  your  hearts"  at  the  assembly,  with  facial  expressions  that 
suggested  he  was  almost  spoiling  for  a  fight. 

The  Sacramentary  offers  a  variety  of  eucharistic  prayers, 
some  of  which  are  especially  appropriate  for  certain  feasts  and 
seasons.  The  presider  will  therefore  need  to  give  thought  to 
this  beforehand  and  become  familiar  enough  with  the  text  to 
pray  it  with  grace  and  ease.  Many  opt  for  Eucharistic  Prayer 
2  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  most  familiar,  but  to  decide  on 
diat  text  for  those  reasons  is  to  shortchange  the  assembly. 
Once  a  eucharistic  prayer  is  chosen,  however,  improvising  on 
the  text  is  not  recommended.  I  was  once  present  at  a  Mass 
when  the  presider  improvised  on  Eucharistic  Prayer  3  in  a 
way  that  completely  changed  the  meaning  of  the  text.  He 
prayed:  "...so  that  from  east  to  west,  fro?n  north  to  south,  a  per- 
fect offering  may  be  made...."  He  apparendy  thought  that  the 
reference  was  geographical  (e.g.,  from  Montreal  to  Miami), 
when  in  fact  it  refers  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 
Improvising  on  die  eucharistic  prayer  and  other  liturgical 
texts  calls  unnecessary  attention  to  the  presider  and,  ulti- 
mately, is  a  distraction. 

Toward  a  Spirituality  of  Presiding 

What  can  we  say  of  a  spirituality  of  presiding  at  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Eucharist?  I  would  suggest  three  key  ingredients: 


PresKlin  2  is  not 
about  the  presider, 
but  about  the  service 

of  God's  reign, 
celebrated  with  holy 
food  and  drink. 
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prayerfiilness,  intentionality  and  transparency.  First  and 
most  important,  presiders  need  to  be  prayerful.  This  begins 
in  contemplation  long  before  they  reach  the  sacristy  to  pre- 
pare for  the  liturgy,  and  it  continues  as  they  stand  at  the  altar 
with  arms  outstretched.  In  other  words,  if  those  who  stand 
at  the  table  proclaiming  the  eucharistic  prayer  do  not  have 
a  personal  daily  rhythm  of  prayer  or  meditation  during  the 
week,  such  prayerfulness  will  not  magically  happen  when 
they  stand  before  the  assembly  on  Sunday  morning. 

Second,  presiders  need  to  be  intentional  about  what 
they  are  doing.  This  means  careful  and  reverent  gestures 
that  are  not  rushed  or  distracting.  Whether  bowing,  incens- 
ing the  altar,  inviting  the  assembly  into  the  eucharistic 


prayer  with  the  words  "Lift  up  your  hearts"  or  distributing 
Communion  to  those  who  come  before  them,  presiders 
need  to  be  fully  engaged  in  the  process.  Third,  when 
presiders  are  prayerful  and  intentional,  they  will  preside 
with  transparency. 

In  short,  presiding  at  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eucharist  is  not 
about  the  presider.  It  is  about  the  service  of  God's  reign  that 
we  celebrate  and  remember  with  holy  food  and  drink.  So 
the  more  a  presider  can  stay  out  of  the  way  and  not  draw 
attention  to  himself,  the  better.  In  the  end,  effective  presid- 
ing at  the  Liturgy  of  the  Eucharist  should  draw  the  whole 
community  into  that  vision  of  the  mystery  of  God  that  is 
both  present  among  us  and  not  yet  fully  revealed.  83 


A  Brief  History:  From  Justin  Martyr  to  Vatican  II 


In  the  early  church  there  was  a  close 
link  between  presiding  at  the 
Eucharist  and  presidency  over  the 
local  community's  outreach  to  the 
poor  and  needy.  The  same  person 
who  stood  at  the  altar  to  proclaim  the 
eucharistic  prayer  also  looked  after 
the  material  needs  of  the  community. 
As  noted  in  the  classic  text  of  Justin 
Martyr  (writing  about  mid-second- 
century  Rome)  in  which  a  description 
of  the  Sunday  Eucharist  is  presented, 
he  mentions  that  a  collection  is  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  celebration,  just 
before  the  deacons  and  deaconesses 
leave  to  bring  Communion  to  the 
sick  and  homebound.  The  proceeds 
from  the  collection  are  given  to  the 
presider,  who  then  sees  that  they  are 
properly  distributed  to  those  in  need. 
Justin  provides  a  list  of  worthy  recip- 
ients: orphans,  widows,  the  sick,  the 
incarcerated,  foreigners  and  anyone 
else  who  is  in  need.  Even  today,  the 
purpose  of  the  collection  that  takes 
place  at  the  preparation  of  the  gifts  is 
first  of  all  for  the  needs  of  the  poor 
(G.I.R.M.,  No.  73).  This  reminds  us 
of  the  important  link  between  liturgy 
and  social  justice,  and  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  presider  at  the 
eucharistic  table  to  embody  that 
important  relationship  in  his  liturgi- 
cal service  of  the  assembly. 

The  eucharistic  prayer  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  entire  liturgical  celebra- 
tion, the  "source  and  summit  of  the 
liturgical  action"  (G.I.R.M.,  No.  78). 
In  the  early  church  the  prayer  was 


improvised;  there  were  as  yet  no  litur- 
gical books.  Justin  Martyr  reported 
that  the  prayer  should  be  prayed  to 
the  best  of  the  president's  ability.  (All 
were  not  equally  gifted  in  the  craft  of 
poetic  improvisation.)  Most  signifi- 
cantly, the  prayer  was  prayed  as  a  sin- 
gle unified  prayer.  From  start  to  fin- 
ish, the  presider  proclaimed  the  Great 
Thanksgiving  with  arms  outstretched, 
while  the  whole  assembly  stood 
together  around  the  altar  singing  its 
great  Amen  at  the  conclusion, 
expressing  full  assent  to  what  was  pro- 
claimed. 

In  the  medieval  period,  as  the 
liturgy  became  increasingly  clerical- 
ized,  the  distance  between  worship 
and  daily  life  grew  ever  greater.  The 
use  of  Latin  perpetuated  this  distance, 
leaving  the  liturgy  unintelligible  to 
most.  Mass  also  came  to  be  celebrated 
facing  the  East,  with  the  priest's  back 
to  the  people.  The  eucharistic  prayer 
was  prayed  silently  by  the  priest, 
which  underlined  both  its  sacral 
nature  and  the  belief  that  it  no  longer 
needed  to  involve  the  assembly  direct- 
ly. The  prayer  became  divided,  with 
the  moment  of  consecration  empha- 
sized as  the  single  most  important 
moment  in  the  whole  Alass.  (A  bell 
was  rung  to  alert  the  faithful  that  the 
moment  had  arrived.)  The  congrega- 
tion no  longer  stood  but  knelt.  Private 
Masses  abounded. 

In  the  12  th  century,  chantry  priests 
in  England  and  elsewhere  celebrated 
Masses  throughout  the  day  to  keep 


pace  with  the  demand.  The  focus  was 
now  on  the  "fruits  of  the  A-lass,"  which 
were  applied  to  the  living  or  the  dead 
according  to  the  priest's  intention. 
Later,  the  Council  of  Trent's  emphasis 
on  rubrics  also  brought  new  burdens  to 
some  priests  who  were  already  overly 
scrupulous.  Fearful  that  they  had  pro- 
nounced the  words  of  consecration 
improperly,  they  would  repeat  them 
over  and  over  until  they  felt  they  had 
spoken  them  correctly. 

The  moment  of  Communion  tra- 
ditionally represented  the  fullness  of 
unity  in  the  one  body  of  Christ  and  the 
commimient  of  believers  to  be  broken 
as  Christ's  body  and  poured  out  as  his 
blood.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  church 
the  chalice  was  always  offered  to  com- 
municants, as  it  was  the  most  complete 
response  to  Jesus'  command,  "Take 
and  eat,  take  and  drink."  But  consistent 
with  the  overall  decline  in  lay  liturgical 
participation  in  tire  Middle  Ages,  all 
this  later  changed.  Communion  was  no 
longer  distributed  during  Mass, 
although  this  was  sometimes  done 
before  or  after  Mass.  And  by  the  13  th 
century,  the  chalice  was  no  longer 
offered  to  the  laity.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent,  there  was  some  discussion  in 
favor  of  offering  the  chalice  to  the 
laity,  and  permission  was  given  for  the 
practice  in  certain  regions  (e.g.,  Prague 
in  the  late  1 6th  century),  but  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  making  the  chalice 
available  to  the  laity  would  return  only 
with  the  reforms  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  K.F.P. 
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faith  in  focus 

The  Abuse  Scandal: 
What  Did  I  Miss? 


Church  workers  in  the  Diocese  of  Gary.  Ind.,  attend  a  training  session  for  sexual  abuse  prevention 
and  detection  last  August  in  Merrillville.  Ind. 


ome  of  the  priests  identified 
as  abusers,  staring  out  from  the 
pages  of  the  local  newspapers, 
are  not  strangers  to  me. 


I  was  on  the  faculty  ofthe  Seminar}'  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Huntington,  X.Y.,  from  1965  through 
1979. 1  taught  Scripture  all  those  years  and 
was  rector  for  the  last  six.  I  knew  many  of 
these  men. 

We  studied  the  Bible  together  and 
shared  the  Eucharist  and  prayer.  We 
plaved  together  on  the  basketball  court 
and  softball  field.  We  washed  dishes  and 
tended  the  seminary7  grounds  together.  As 
rector,  I  spoke  to  them  about  faith  and 
priesthood.  We  met  one  on  one  about 
their  vocation  and  their  life  in  the  semi- 
nary7. 

Psy  chological  screening  was  part  of 
the  entrance  routine  for  our  seminary 
from  the  middle  1960's.  Psychologists 
outside  the  seminary7  staff  were  regularly- 
available  to  interpret  to  the  seminarians 
the  results  of  the  testing  and  to  offer  guid- 
ance. 

.Most  of  the  men  who  came  to  semi- 
nary in  those  y7ears  were  already  fairly  well 
known  to  us.  Many-  had  studied  at  the  col- 
lege seminary.  There  were  reports  and 
evaluations  from  that  faculty.  Some  had  an 
even  longer  history,  having  graduated 
from  one  of  the  high  school  prep  seminar- 
ies. Not  just  priests  were  observing  and 
advising,  but  also  religious  sisters  and 
brothers  and  lay7  people. 

At  the  seminary,  the  faculty7  met  regu- 
larly to  evaluate  the  seminarians  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  their  readiness  to  progress 

the  most  rev.  emil  a.  wcela  is  an  auxiliary 
bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y.,  and  episcopal  vicar  of  the  diocese's 
eastern  vicariate  on  Long  Island. 


through  the  stages  of  preparation,  based 
on  our  experience  with  them.  Some  men 
discerned  that  the  priesthood  was  not 
their  vocation.  Others  were  helped  to  real- 
ize that  they  lacked  some  quality7  essential 
to  serve  well  as  priests.  Some  few  were 
asked  to  leave  because  of  obviously7  inap- 
propriate behavior  or  attitudes. 

Those  who  stayred  the  course  to  ordi- 
nation and  priesthood  were  not  perfect. 
The  priests  teaching  and  forming  them 
weren't  either.  However,  there  was  solid 
agreement  that  those  recommended  for 
ordination  gave  every  sign  that  they  would 
minister  well  as  priests. 

So  what  did  we,  as  a  faculty,  miss? 
WTiat  did  I,  as  rector,  miss? 

I  still  don't  know7. 


The  psychologists'  sessions  with  die 
seminarians  were  confidential,  but  we  reg- 
ularly  consulted  with  them  for  a  general  % 
profile  of  the  seminarians  and  for  our  own  f 
guidance.  The  advice  we  commonly  ° 
received  was  that  there  is  no  foolproof  | 
psychological  test  that  will  predict  the  \ 
future  for  anyone,  unless  that  person  is  % 
very  seriously-  troubled.  We  did  not  accept  £ 
into  the  seminary7  anyone  we  knew  to  be  in  z 
that  state.  The  best  indicator  for  the  % 
future,  we  were  told,  was  present  perfor-  d 
mance.  We  had  to  judge  present  perfor-  z 
mance  by  participation  in  the  full  life  of  < 
the  seminary7,  by  signs  of  a  healthy  and  5 
growing  spiritual  life,  by  the  quality  of  £ 
their  relationships  with  other  seminarians  * 
and  faculty,  by  their  ability  to  learn  and  ' 
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present  Catholic  teaching,  by  how  the 
seminarians  fared  in  the  parishes  where 
they  served  in  various  kinds  of  pastoral 
ministry. 

What  went  wrong  with  those  who 
seemed  to  offer  such  promise  and  then 
tailed  so  terribly  in  the  priesthood? 

Was  it  something  they  learned  in  the 
seminary?  Did  the  shared  life  and  support 
structures  of  the  seminary  not  prepare 
them  for  the  more  individualistic  life  of 
the  parish  priest?  Was  it  the  culture  of  the 
time,  too  great  an  emphasis  on  individual 
freedom,  not  enough  sense  of  duty,  not 
enough  awareness  of  sin?  Was  there  a 
character  flaw,  perhaps  unrecognized  even 
by  them?  Was  there  something  in  their 
lives  all  along  that  they  had  been  able  to 
hide  or  keep  under  control?  Was  there 
immaturity  that  never  got  beyond  narcis- 
sism? Did  our  example  as  priests,  my 
example  as  a  priest,  not  really  model  well 
for  them? 

I  wash  I  could  look  back  and  pick  out 
some  cause  or  causes  and  tell  everyone 
today,  especially  our  seminarians  and 
those  involved  in  their  formation,  "Watch 
out  for  this."  But  I  can't. 

The  great  majority  of  seminarians 
from  those  years  are  true  to  their  voca- 
tions and  are  still  serving  as  priests. 
Recent  studies  have  provided  insights 
into  what  helped  keep  them  faithful. 

What  about  the  others? 

I  suspect  that  many  of  those  who  did 
abuse  young  people,  especially  those  who 
fell  only  once  or  a  few  times,  feel  great 
remorse  now.  What  they  might  do  to 
help  heal  those  they  hurt  so  terribly  is 
very  personal,  depending  on  the  abused 
and  the  abuser. 

There  is  something  they  could  do  to 
prevent  such  tragedies  in  the  future. 
They  could  continue  to  add  to  the  devel- 
oping understanding  of  what  happened. 
What  drew  them  into  their  conduct? 
How  did  they  reconcile  their  daily  cele- 
bration of  the  Eucharist  and  their 
preaching  about  Jesus  with  the  sin  in 
their  lives?  Can  they  now  identify  sup- 
ports that  were  missing,  that  might  have 
helped  them  get  past  the  kind  of  tempta- 
tions they  faced?  What  advice  would  they 
give  to  seminarians,  priests,  bishops,  fam- 
ilies, today? 

Perhaps  some  good  might  yet  come 
from  evil  if  we  can  learn  from  these  trag- 
ic lives. 
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VIDEOCASSETTES  WITH 

FATHER  MICHAEL  HIMES 

From  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press 


Best-seller! 


The  Vision  of  Vatican  II 
for  Today 

With  Father  Michael  Himes 

Vatican  Council  II  (1962-65)  created  a 
new  vision  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
this  five-part  video  series,  Father 
Michael  Himes  looks  at  the  theological 
background  to  the  Council,  the  revolu- 
tionary teachings  of  the  Council  itself 
and  then  how  the  wisdom  and  insights 
of  the  Council  guide  us  today. 
The  five  programs  in  the  set  are: 

•  The  Roots  of  Vatican  II:  Examines 
the  ideas  of  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman  (1801-1890)  called  the 
"Father"  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

•  The  People  Are  the  Church:  Looks 
at  the  sensus  fidelium  (sense  of  the 
faithful)  and  invites  lay  people  to  full 
participation  in  their  Church. 

•  The  Church  Human  and  Divine:  Says 
the  Church  has  much  to  learn  from 
human  experience  and  such  disci- 
plines as  sociology,  the  sciences  and 
political  theory. 

•  The  Church  Before  and  After 
Vatican  II:  Looks  at  the  mission  of  the 
Church  as  restated  in  the  Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church  and  its 
impact  on  the  Church  today. 

•  The  Sacrament  of  Everyday  Life: 
Offers  a  vision  of  a  Church  where  all 
the  baptized  participate  as  full  and 
equal  partners. 

Five-tape  (20-27  minutes  each)  set 
with  study  guide.  V5050  $124.95 
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MICHAEL  HIMES  holds  a  doctorate  in  theology 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  on  the 
faculty  of  Boston  College.  His  latest  book  is 
The  Mystery  of  Faith:  An  Introduction  to 
Catholicism  (St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press). 
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Foundations  of 
Christianity 

Mystery,  Conversion,  Faith, 
Hope  and  Love 

With  Father  Michael  Himes 

In  this  five-videocassettes  series  Father 
Michael  Himes  reflects  on  basic  themes 
of  Christian  discipleship— the  building 
blocks  of  life  in  Christ. 
The  five  programs  are: 

•  Mystery:  Himes  draws  on  poetry  and 
literature  to  show  the  only  way  we 
can  speak  of  the  deepest  Mystery- 
God. 

•  Conversion:  Himes  says  conversion  is 
a  life-long  process.  The  nurturing  of 
others  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bring  conversion. 

•  Faith:  Himes  says  faith  is  trusting  in 
God  who  possesses  us,  as  opposed  to 
a  God  we  possess. 

•  Hope:  Himes  sees  hope  as  "Christian 
realism."  It  is  a  middle  way  between 
utopianism  (a  belief  we  can  do  it  all) 
and  despair  (the  belief  we  can  do 
nothing). 

•  Love:  Himes  draws  on  the  insights  of 
Jesus,  St.  Paul,  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Martin  Buber  to  show  that  love  is  the 
source  and  summit  of  all  the  virtues. 

Five-tape  set  (20-27  minutes  each) 
with  study  guide.  V5060  $129.95 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

Internet: 

www.americancatholic.org 

Phone:  1-800-488-0488 
Fax:  1-513-241-1197 

Mail:  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press, 
28  W.  Liberty  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 
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His  Life  From  His  Journals 


RKAD  by  H0MAT1MN  MONTAI.D 


fr|EW  AUDIOBOOK 


The  Intimate  Merton 
His  Life  From  His  Journals 

Thomas  Merton,  Edited  by  Patrick  Hart 
Read  by  Jonathan  Montaldo 

In  this  diary-like  memoir,  composed  of  his 
most  poignant  and  insightful  journal  entries, 
The  Intimate  Merton  lays  bare  the  steep  ways 
of  Thomas  Merton's  spiritual  path.  Culled  from 
the  seven  volumes  of  his  personal  journals, 
this  twenty-nine  year  chronicle  deepens  and 
extends  the  story  Thomas  Merton  recounted 
and  made  famous  in  The  Seven  Story 
Mountain.  A  spiritual  autobiography  of  our 
century's  most  celebrated  monk,  here  is 
Merton's  account  of  his  life's  major  challenges, 
his  confrontations  with  monastic  and  Church 
hierarchies,  his  interaction  with  religious  tradi- 
tions east  and  west,  and  his  anti-war  and  civil-rights 
activities.  The  Intimate  Merton  captures  the  essence  of  what  makes  Thomas 
Merton's  life  journey  so  perennially  relevant. 

"Brilliant  social,  political,  and  personal  commentaries. "-New  York  Times 
Book  Review 

"Merton's  restlessness,  his  frustration  with  censorship  of  his  anti-war  writ- 
ings and  his  affinity  for  nature  are  portrayed  here.  Readers  are  privy  to  his 
dreams  and  his  experiences  of  divine  and  human  love,  including  details  of  his 
secretive  love  affair.  The  volume  ends  as  abruptly  as  his  life,  cut  short  at  age  53 
by  accidental  electrocution  in  Bangkok,  where  he  was  exploring  Asian  religions. 
The  path  cleared  by  Hart  and  Montaldo,  worthy  guides  to  this  terrain,  is  a  boon 
for  busy  readers,  who  will  turn  to  Merton's  journals  not  only  for  information 
about  his  life  but  to  learn,  from  his  spiritual  self-scrutiny,  more  about  them- 
selves."-Publishers  Weekly 

THOMAS  MERTON  (1915-1968)  was  a  Trappist  monk,  writer  and  activist  for 
peace  and  civil  rights.  Merton's  works  have  had  a  profound  impact  on  contem- 
porary religious  and  philosophical  thought. 

BROTHER  PATRICK  HART,  a  monk  of  Gethsemani  and  general  editor  of  the 
journals,  was  Thomas  Merton's  last  secretary. 

JONATHAN  MONTALDO  was  director  of  the  Thomas  Merton  Center  (the  official 
archive  of  Merton's  legacy  at  Bellarmine  University)  from  1998-2001. 

Twelve  audiocassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-582-0  Order  #  A5820  $59.95 
Twelve  compact  discs  ISBN  0-86716-600-2  Order  #  A6002  $59.95 


The  Journey  to  Peace 
Reflections  of  Faith,  Embracing  Suffering,  and 
Finding  New  Life 

Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin, 
Read  by  Monsignor  Kenneth  Velo 

Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin  (1928-1996)  touched  the 
lives  of  millions  of  people  through  his  passionate  wit- 
ness to  faith  and  humble  wisdom.  Using  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross-and  a  fifteenth  station,  "Jesus  Is  Raised 
From  the  Dead"-as  a  framework  The  Journey  to 
Peace  helps  listeners  understand  the  relevance  of 
Jesus'  suffering,  death  and  resurrection  to  their  own 
lives.  Written  with  eloquent  simplicity,  Cardinal 
Bernardm's  holiness  shines  through  these  reflections  inviting  us  to  join  the  journey 
that  leads  to  peace  and  freedom.  Two  audiocassettes. 
ISBN  0-86716-489-1  Order  #  A4891  $14.95 


[ENTEN  AUDIOBOOK 


CONSIDER 

JESUS 


lizabeth  A. 
Johnson,  csj..  r>h  d. 


flEW  AUDIOBOOK 


Consider  Jesus 
Waves  of  Renewal  in  Christology 

Elizabeth  Johnson,  C.S.J.,  Ph.D., 
Read  by  the  Author 

This  is  a  classic  introduction  to  Christology.  Johnson 
clearly  explains  the  Christological  definitions  at  the 
early  Church  councils,  showing  the  errors  that  plagued 
the  early  Church.  She  discusses  the  history  of  Christ- 
ology; the  humanity  of  Jesus;  Jesus'  self-knowledge; 
the  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus;  Jesus  Christ  and 
justice;  liberation  and  feminist  Christologies;  God 
and  the  cross;  and  salvation  of  the  whole  world.  She 
helps  the  reader  apply  the  story  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
to  our  everyday  lives. 
"A  superb  book  for  Christians  who  do  not  have  a  strong  theological  background 
but  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  the  center  of  their  faith."  -Religious  Studies 
Review 

"Shows  what  a  systematic  theologian  with  a  gift  for  language  can  do  to  unveil 
the  intricacies  of  Christology  at  a  popular  level." '-National  Catholic  Reporter 

"Out  of  our  own  experience  of  salvation,"  Johnson  writes,  "our  own  telling  of 
the  story,  our  own  praxis  and  prayer,  we  must  name  Jesus  Christ  again  and  claim 
him  again  for  our  own  people,  so  That  a  living  Christology  will  be  handed  on  to  the 
next  generation  in  the  21st  century." 

ELIZABETH  A.  JOHNSON,  C.S.J.,  Ph.D.,  distinguished  professor  of  theology  at 
Fordham  University,  is  the  author  of  several  books,  including  Truly  Our  Sister: 
A  Theology  of  Mary  in  the  Communion  of  Saints  (Continuum,  2003). 

Five  audiocassettes:  ISBN  0-86716-568-5  Order  #  A5685  $29.95 
Five  compact  discs:  ISBN  0-86716-567-7  Order  #  A5677  $29.95 
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Audiobooks 


Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 


Beyond  the  Mirror 
Reflections  on  Death  and  Life 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Nouwen  ponders  a  close  encounter 
with  death.  He  recounts  his  experi- 
ence of  the  unconditional  love  of 
Cod:  "Death  lost  its  power  and 
shrank  away  in  the  Life  and  Love  that  surrounded  me". 
Two  audiocassettes. 

ISBN  0-86716-542-1  Order  #  A5421  $14.95 


M.  NOUWEN 

In 

the 

\;uiK- 

or 

Jesus 

In  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Reflections  on  Christian 
Leadership 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

Nouwen  uses  insights  from  two 
Gospel  stories-Jesus'  temptation  in 
the  desert  and  Peter's  call  to  be  a  shepherd-to  teach 
about  Christian  leadership  and  discipleship.  Two 
audiocassettes. 

ISBN  0-86716-544-8  Order  #  A5448  $14.95 

Life  of  the  Beloved 

Spiritual  Living  in  a  Secular 
World 

Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Henri  J.M.  Nouwen 

How  does  one  live  a  spiritual  life  in 
a  secular  world?  Nouwen  speaks 
clearly  and  convincingly  to  all  who  search  for  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  world.  Two  audiocassettes. 
ISBN  0-86716-527-8  Order  #  A5278  $14.95 

The  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son 

A  Story  of  Homecoming 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

In  this  meditation  on  the  The  Return 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Nouwen  discov- 
ers anew  the  reality  that  God's  love  is  unconditional. 
He  speaks  to  all  who  have  known  loneliness,  dejection, 
jealousy  or  anger  and  invites  them  to  homecoming, 
affirmation  and  reconciliation.  Five  audiocassettes. 
ISBN  0-86716-433-6  Order  #  A4336  $19.95 


Reaching  Out 

Three  Movements  of  the  Spiritual 
Life 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

In  this  classic  work  Nouwen 
describes  three  movements  in  our 
search  for  union  with  God.  Nouwen's  plan  leads  us 
through  good  times  and  struggles,  joys  and  sorrows,  to 
joyful  union  with  God.  Four  audiocassettes. 
ISBN  0-86716-432-8  Order  #  A4328  $19.95 

The  Inner  Voice  of  Love 
A  Journey  Through  Anguish  to 
Freedom 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

This  journal,  written  during  a  period 
when  God  seemed  entirely  unreal,  is 
a  spiritual  aid  for  all  men  and  women  who  have  to  live 
through  a  dark  night  of  the  soul.  Nouwen  urges,  "Do  not 
hesitate  to  love  and  to  love  deeply."  Two  audiocassettes. 
ISBN  0-86716-437-9  Order  #  A4379  $14.95 

Here  and  Now 

Living  in  the  Spirit 

Henri  J.M.  Nouwen, 
Read  by  Murray  Bodo,  O.F.M. 

The  spiritual  life  is  not  a  life  then 
and  there,  but  a  life  here  and  now.  It 
is  a  life  in  which  the  spirit  of  God  is 
revealed  in  the  ordinary  encounters  of  everyday.  "It  is 
hard  to  live  in  the  present.  The  past  and  the  future 
keep  harassing  us,"  writes  Nouwen.  Two  audiocassettes. 
ISBN  0-86716-435-2  Order  #  A4352  $14.95 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I. 


Aqoinst  on 
Infinite  Horizon 


Against  an  Infinite  Horizon 

The  Finger  of  God  in  Our 
Everyday  Lives 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I., 
Read  by  Bill  Loran 

Rolheiser  shares  a  vision  of  "the 
timeless  in  the  everyday,  providence 
in  our  common  encounters,  Gethsemane  in  our  com- 
mon pains,  destiny  in  our  common  loves,  the  building 
of  cathedrals  in  our  common  work,  the  finger  of  God 
in  our  common  stories,  and  our  common  unfinished 
symphony  as  part  of  the  great  eternal  symphony  of 
God."  Six  audiocassettes. 
ISBN  0-86716-531-6  Order  #  A5316  $29.95 
Six  compact  discs. 

ISBN  0-86716-565-0  Order  #  A5650  $39.95 


Shattered  Lantern 
Rediscovering  a  Felt  Presence 
of  God 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I., 
Read  by  Bill  Loran 

Rolheiser's  goal  is  to  reawaken  our 
sense  of  God  all  around  us.  Using 
approachable  language  to  describe  the  spiritual  quest, 
he  offers  a  prescription  to  keep  our  lamps  lit  and 
spark  our  sense  of  wonder. 
Six  audiocassettes. 

ISBN  0-86716-532-4  Order  #  A5324  $29.95 

Six  compact  discs. 

ISBN  0-86716-564-2  Order  #  A5642  $39.95 

The  Holy  Longing 
The  Search  for  Christian 
Spirituality 

Ronald  Rolheiser,  O.M.I., 
Read  by  Bill  Loran 

Rolheiser  defines  how  spirituality 
impacts  every  aspect  of  the 
human  experience. 

Six  audiocassettes. 

ISBN  0-86716-434-4  Order  #  A4344  $29.95 

Nine  compact  discs. 

ISBN  0-86716-566-9  Order  #  A5669  $42.95 


Joyce  Rupp 


The  Star  in  My  Heart 
Experiencing  Sophia,  Inner 
Wisdom 

Joyce  Rupp,  Read  by  Laura  Sullivan 

Rupp  presents  a  variety  of  passages 
from  "Sophia"  (the  feminine  face  of 
God  honored  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures)  and  invites  us  to 
become  sensitive  to  her  truth,  whispering  in  our 
hearts  and  bringing  delight  into  our  lives. 
Two  audiocassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-541-3  Order  #  A5413  $14.95 

Two  compact  discs: 

ISBN  0-86716-562-6  Order  #  A5626  $19.95 


^fcur  Sorrow 
His  My  Sorrow 


Your  Sorrow  Is  My  Sorrow 
Hope  and  Strength  in  Times  of 
Suffering 

Joyce  Rupp,  Read  by  Laura  Sullivan 

Rupp  relates  the  Seven  Sorrow  of 
Mary  to  our  own  sufferings.  'The  pain- 
ful pieces  of  Mary's  life  help  us  to  get 
through  our  own  rough-edged  moments,"  says  Rupp. 
Four  audiocassettes: 

ISBN  0-86716-528-6  Order  #  A5286  $19.95 

Four  compact  discs: 

ISBN  0-86716-563-4  Order  #A5634  $24.95 
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Audioprograms  with  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 


RICHARD  ROHR,  O.F.M.,  a 

Franciscan  priest,  is  a  popular 
retreat  master,  speaker  and  writer. 
He  is  founder  and  animator  of 
the  Center  for  Action  and 
Contemplation,  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico. 


NEW  WITH 
PAULA  D'ARCY! 
A  Spirituality  for  the 
Two  Halves  of  Life 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.,  and 
Paula  D'Arcy 

Both  Rohr  and  D'Arcy  believe 
that  much  personal  and 
church  confusion  could  be 
helped  by  clearly  distinguish- 
ing the  tasks  of  the  two  halves  of  life.  Much  of  institu- 
tional religion  is  concerned  with  the  tasks  of  the  first 
half  of  life.  The  need  for  adults  is  to  move  onto  the 
tasks  of  the  second  half  of  life,  which  are  much  closer 
to  the  concerns  of  Jesus,  Buddha  and  the  mystics  of 
all  religions.  Prepare  for  both  stages  to  affirm  and 
challenge  you  and  to  recognize  the  immense  implica- 
tions for  raising  children  and  young  people. 
Six  audiocassettes:  A8450  $39.95 
Six  compact  discs:  A8460  $39.95 


Healing 
Our  Violpnrp 


Healing  Our  Violence 
Through  the  Journey  of 
Centering  Prayer 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M.  and  Thomas 
Keating,  O.C.S.O. 

Two  internationally  known  spiritual 
guides  explore  integrating  our 
inner  and  outer  journeys.  Rohr  and  Keating  give 
insights  on  awakening  to  God's  friendship,  coming  to 
know  God  and  ourselves,  growing  in  love  through 
Centering  Prayer,  facing  evil  around  us  and  our 
demons  within  us  as  well  as  opening  our  deep  selves 
to  divine  therapy  which  heals  our  wounds.  The  five 
sessions  in  the  audioprogram  are: 

1.  "Awakening  to  Friendship  With  God,"  Thomas 
Keating,  O.C.S.O. 

"Connecting  With  Being,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

2.  "Centering  Prayer,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 
"Who  Are  You?"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

3.  "Evil  and  the  True  Self,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

4.  "Divine  Therapy,"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 

"A  Christian  Response  to  Evil,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

5.  "Who  Is  God?"  Thomas  Keating,  O.C.S.O. 
"Steps  to  Maturity,"  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Five  audiocassettes:  A8270  $39.95 
Six  compact  discs:  A8280  $49.95 


True  Self,  False  Self 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Rohr  says  there  is  no  more  chal- 
lenging spiritual  issue  than  the 
"problem  of  the  self."  In  a  presen- 
tation that  embraces  the  challenge, 
inspiration,  and  the  genuine  hope 
that  is  offered  by  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  Rohr  illustrates  the  implications  of 
transformation  both  for  individuals  and  for  society  at 
large.  Talks  include:  "The  Divine  Indwelling," 
"Denization,"  "Traps  of  the  False  Self,"  "Entering  the 
Now"  and  "Questions  and  Concluding  Remarks." 
Four  audiocassettes:  A8430  $39.95 
Six  compact  discs:  A8440  $49.95 


Men  and  Women 
The  Journey  of  Spiritual 
Transformation 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Great  spirituality  shows  us  how  to 
transform  our  pain  and  not  inflict  it 
on  another  says  Rohr.  Men  in 


Men  2fl 

i- 

Womei 


midlife  approach  a  crisis  of  limitation  that  shows  a 
man  that  he  can't  have  it  all.  It  is  a  process  of  letting 
go.  Women  begin  to  ascend  and  acknowledge  their 
power,  their  inner  strength.  Two  audiocassettes. 
A6940  $17.95 

Rebuild  the  Church 

Richard  Rohr's  Challenge  for 
the  New  Millennium 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  was  called  by 
the  Lord  to  "rebuild  my  Church."  In  this  timely  series 
Rohr  invites  us  to  rebuild  the  Church  today.  Contains 
five  talks  and  two  homilies:  "Ways  of  Knowing,"  "The 
Hunger  for  Meaning,"  "In  Praise  of  Boundaries," 
"Learning  to  Carry  the  Darkness,"  "Transformation," 
"New  Year's  Eve  Liturgy"  and  "Closing  Liturgy" 
Five  audiocassettes.  A6280  $39.95 


Breathing  Under  Water 
Spirituality  and  the  12  Steps 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Calling  the  12-Step  program  the 
"truly  authentic  American  contribu- 
tion to  spirituality,"  Rohr  challenges 
his  listeners  to  master  the 
denials,  deceptions  and  illu- 
sions of  modern  life  through 


RICHARD  ROHR 


1  BEST-SELLER 


prayer  and  action.  Two  audiocassettes.  A0150  $17.95 


Great  Themes  of 
Paul 

Life  as  Participation 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Rohr  analyzes  Paul's  let- 
ters and  explains  the 
great  themes  in  Paul's 
writings  and  preaching. 

Talks  include: 

1.  "Overview:  Paul's  Life  and  Letters" 

2.  "Paul's  Conversion  Experience" 

3.  "Why  You  Do  Not  Need  to  Dislike  Paul" 

4.  "Flesh  and  Spirit  as  False  Self  and  True  Self" 

5.  "Sin  and  Death:  Real  Force  Fields" 

6.  "The  Mystery:  Paul's  Love  of  Paradox" 

7.  "Life  as  Participation:  Paul's  Corporate  Understanding 
of  Everything" 

8.  "Was  Paul  a  Rebel?  Freedom  and  the  Law" 

9.  "Community:  Paul's  Primary  Audiovisual  Statement" 

10.  "The  Parabola  of  Transformation" 
Ten  audiocassettes:  A8260  $49.95 
Eleven  compact  discs:  A8340  $59.95 

New  Great  Themes 
of  Scripture 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. 

Instead  of  treating  the 
Bible  as  a  collection  of 
isolated  books,  Rohr 
explores  the  Bible  as 
one  inspired  anthology. 
Woven  through  the  Scriptures  he  uncovers  nine 
"prime  ideas"  that  gradually  unfold  in  the  Scriptures. 
Talks  include: 

1.  "In  the  Beginning  Is  the  End:  Overview  of  Method 
and  Message" 

2.  "God  Needs  Images:  Beyond  Separateness  and 
Change" 

3.  "Mutual  Mirroring:  Biblical  Truth  as  the  'Other'" 

4.  "The  Stumbling  Stone:  From  Requirements  to 
Relationship" 

5.  "The  Paradox  of  Power:  All  Hidden  Things  Are 
Made  Known  by  the  Outsider" 

6.  "Bearing  the  Mystery:  Knowing  and  Not  Knowing" 

7.  "The  Perennial  Mistake:  Beyond  Vengeance  and 
Victims" 

8.  "The  Resented  Banquet:  Beyond  Reward  and 
Punishment" 

9.  "Connecting  the  Dots:  The  Cross  as  Pattern  and 
Promise" 

10.  "In  the  End  is  the  Beginning:  Mutual  Indwelling" 
Ten  audiocassettes:  A7090  $49.95 

Ten  compact  discs:  A8490  $55.95 
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Order  Form 


How  to  Order 


Phone: 

1-800-488-0488  M-F,  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Eastern  time 
FAX: 

1-513-241-1197 
Mail: 

Fill  in  the  information  below.  Mail  order  form  to: 

St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press,  28  W.  Liberty  St.,  Cincinnati,  OH  45202 

Online: 

www.AmencanCatholic.org 


Please  send  the  following: 


Quantity 

Order  number 

Title 

Price 

Total 

Shipping  and  Handling 

$20.00  and  under:  . . .  $5.00 

$20.01 -$49.99:   $6.00 

$50.00-$99.99-  $7.00 
$100.00  and  up:  ....  $9.00 

Subtotal 

Shipping 

OH  residents  Sales  Tax  7% 

Ml  residents  6%  Use  Tax 

^p 

Method  of  Payment  (choose  one): 

 Please  bill  my  parish,  school  or  other  institution  at  the  address  below. 

 Please  bill  my  credit  card:  MasterCard   Visa 

Expiration  Date   Account  Number  

Daytime  Phone   Signature  


Payment  enclosed.  Please  enclose  payment  plus  shipping  (see  above). 

Ohio  residents  add  7%  sales  tax;  Ml  residents  add  6%  use  tax. 
Ship  to: 
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Institution  (if  applicable)  
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City/State/Zip  

MONTHLY  E-MAIL  NEWSLETTER: 

The  Catholic  Sampler 

>t.  Anthony  Messenger  Press  can  keep  you  informed  on  the  latest  new  products 
and  special  offers  through  periodic  e-mail  updates. 
_  _  Yes,  you  may  contact  me  by  e-mail. 
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Audioprograms 


Rjcrjcjrd  Grove: 


The  Art  of  Discernment 

Wrestling  With  Sacred  Questions 

Richard  Groves 

Each  of  the  three  major  religious  traditions- 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam-promotes 
sacred  writings  as  aids  for  those  who  seek  the 
Divine.  The  assistance  of  an  elder  on  the  jour- 
ney has  been  equally  revered.  In  an  effort  to 
encourage  the  ancient  practice  of  spiritual  com- 
panionship, Richard  Groves  describes  the  art  of 
discerning  life's  priorities  by  drawing  wisdom 
from  ecstatic  moments  as  well  as  the  sorrows  of  life  and  asking  sacred 
questions  that  surface  during  periods  of  difficulty.  The  guidelines  in  these 
presentations  help  us  to  wrestle  with  God,  confront  our  pain,  and  find  wis- 
dom for  living  with  life's  challenges.  The  three  talks  in  the  program  are: 

1.  "A  Theology  of  Discernment." 

2.  "Principles  of  Discernment  and  Soul  Exercises" 

3.  "Asking  Sacred  Questions" 

Three  audiocassettes:  A8420  $19.95  Three  compact  discs:  A8510  $19.95 
Other  audio  programs  by  Richard  Groves: 
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to  normal  and  get  emotional  balance."  Doing 
"grief  work"  with  the  help  of  an  ongoing  social 
support  system  enables  many  to  re-establish  a 
sense  of  well-being  and  place  life  with  God, 
family  and  friends  back  in  focus.  Groves  advo- 
cates that  grief  companions  be  trained  and  available  as  a  normal  part  of 
parish  ministry.  He  offers  ten  practical  and  down-to-earth  guidelines  to  facili- 
tate "good  grief"  in  the  parish,  school  and  family.  Single  audiocassette. 
A8201  $9.95 


RICHARD  GROVES,  hospice  chaplain,  is  founder  of  the  Sacred  Art  of  Living 
Center  in  Bend,  Oregon.  He  is  dedicated  to  integrating  the  issues  of  health, 
ethics  and  spirituality. 
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film 


Mel  O'Drama 


BY  RICHARD  A.  BLAKE 


WHY  AM  I  WRITING  THIS? 
More  to  the  point,  why  are 
you  reading  it?  The  answer 
is  simple.  Everybody  has  to 
say  something  about  it,  and  many  of  you 
feel  you  have  to  see  it.  Even  before  seeing 
the  film — and  making  it  clear  that  I  had  not 
yet  seen  it — I  was  badgered  into  making 
statements  on  it  on  the  basis  of  trailers, 
stills,  notices  in  the  press,  Mel  Gibson's  var- 
ied television  appearances  and  comments 
that  other  people  are  thought  to  have  made 
about  it.  The  pressure  for  secular  and  reli- 
gious media  to  produce  something,  any- 
thing, borders  on  frenzy,  as  apparently  does 
the  public's  curiosity  about  it. 

richard  A.  blake,  s.j.,  is  professor  of  fine 
arts  and  co-director  of  the  film  studies  pro- 
gram at  Boston  College. 


The  Passion  of  the  Christ  has  been 
branded  as  "controversial"  or,  more  point- 
edly, anti-Semitic.  How  could  we  know? 
Surely,  reviewers  should  address  such  an 
important  issue,  but  how  would  a  respon- 
sible reviewer  say  anything  without  having 
seen  the  finished  product?  The  dialogue 
that  has  taken  place  over  the  past  few 
weeks  has  little  relationship  to  the  film.  At 
best,  the  film  has  provided  the  occasion 
for  some  deeply  entrenched  religious 
issues  to  rise  to  the  surface  and  receive 
serious  reflection.  At  worst,  it  has  provid- 
ed the  occasion  for  name-calling  and  the 
stirring  of  some  old  animosities  and  suspi- 
cions. 

Whether  Mel  Gibson  and  his  col- 
leagues at  Icon  Films  formulated  a  delib- 
erate strategy  for  prerelease  publicity,  I 
will  not  speculate.  What  they  did,  by  devi- 


ous design  or  by  dumb  luck,  generated 
more  free  media  time  than  Private  Ryan, 
Elarry  Potter  and  Frodo  combined.  Some 
early  scripts  circulated  among  experts  for 
comment  stirred  memories  of  Passion 
plays  and  the  role  they  may  have  played  in 
depicting  Jews  as  "Christ-killers"  and  in 
keeping  alive  the  anti-Semitism  that  has 
plagued  Europe  for  centuries.  Some  evan- 
gelical Christian  groups  felt  the  film,  when 
it  appeared,  would  be  an  invaluable  tool 
for  outreach.  Gibson  himself  never  hides 
his  traditionalist  (and  schismatic)  brand  of 
Catholicism,  and  it  was  but  one  short  step 
to  dig  up  several  unfortunate  statements 
his  father  had  made  and  conclude  that  the 
younger  Mr.  Gibson  might  subscribe  to 
them  as  well. 

Even  the  Pope  became  involved  with  a 
cryptic  comment  that  he  may  or  may  not 
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have  made  and  that  provided  fuel  tor  both 
sides.  For  fans,  it  stood  as  a  papal  endorse- 
ment of  the  spiritual  value  and  historical 
accuracy  of  the  film.  For  critics  it  provid- 
ed another  indication  of  the  anti-Jewish 
sentiment  that  remains  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Both  interpretations  of 
"It  is  as  it  was"  seem  a  stretch,  and  neither 
comes  from  any  relationship  to  the  film. 

The  mix  of  sources  for  these  com- 
ments proved  incendiary.  Fvangelicals, 
with  their  concentration  on  the  person  of 
Jesus  coupled  with  their  aggressive  con- 
version programs,  generally  leave  some 
sectors  of  the  Jewish  community  very 
uncomfortable,  especially  when  some 
expressions  of  the  message  imply  that 
acceptance  of  Jesus  as  Lord  is  a  condition 
for  salvation.  In  addition,  the  evangelical 
emphasis  on  the  literal  meaning  of  Bible 
texts  leaves  many  mainline  Protestants  and 
most  Catholics  a  bit  edgy  as  well. 

SO   THE   LINES   WERE    DRAWN    along  the 

question  of  whether  a  historically  accurate 
recreation  of  the  Passion  without  contexts 
is  possible  given  the  sketchy  material  pro- 
vided in  the  Gospels — or  if  it  is,  can  it  be 
theologically  misleading  by  submerging  the 
fuller  and  more  complex  understanding  of 
Redemption?  Catholics,  too,  have  their 
own  little  in-house  family  feuds,  left  over 
from  the  reforms  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  Those  of  the  old  right  feel  that  the 
cross  has  been  historicized,  deconstructed 
and  symbolized  into  oblivion,  with  Gibson 
bringing  it  back  to  center  stage.  Those  of 
the  new  left  who  would  rather  place  all 
their  theological  eggs  in  one  basket — an 
Easter  basket — find  Gibson  offering  a  nox- 
ious return  to  old-time  guilt-trip  theology. 

As  a  result,  statements  made  by  one 
group  were  met  with  counterstatements 
from  another  who  felt  their  deepest  reli- 
gious sensibilities  challenged.  The  media 
have  fallen  into  line  by  providing  a  pulpit 
for  everyone  with  an  opinion.  Some  of  this 
exchange  has  been  quite  constructive,  but  a 
lot  of  it  is  silly.  And  almost  none  of  the 
buzz,  I  repeat,  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
film,  which  had  been  seen  only  by  a  select 
few,  who,  again  by  luck  or  design,  were 
impelled  to  make  the  strongest  statements 
about  it  based  on  their  own  agenda  rather 
than  on  the  merits  of  the  film.  While  vari- 
ous advocacy  groups  were  fencing  over 
what  they  thought  the  final  product  con- 
tained, the  film  was  kept  under  tight  wraps, 


according  to  die  standard  Hollywood  prac- 
tice. In  effect,  the  selective  pre-release  dis- 
tribution through  sneak  previews  excluded 
diose  who  might  tell  the  public  something 
about  what  the  film  actually  says. 

Finally,  a  series  of  press  screenings  was 
arranged  two  days  before  the  release  to  the 
general  public  on  Ash  Wednesday. 
Discussing  the  film  on  its  own  merits  seems 
anticlimactic  after  the  long  barrage  of  hype, 
but  it's  what  readers  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  this  column. 

For  starters,  remember  this  is  a  com- 


mercial film,  not  a  papal  encyclical.  Icon 
Films  wants  you  to  buy  a  $10  ticket,  not 
give  up  candy  for  Pent. 

"The  Passion  of  the  Christ"  limits  its 
narrative  to  the  interval  between  the  Agony 
in  the  Garden  and  burial,  widi  a  very  brief 
coda  for  the  Resurrection.  It  is  a  Passion 
Play  and  presumes  to  be  nothing  else.  It 
offers  a  few  brief  flashbacks:  the  Last 
Supper,  the  rescue  of  the  woman  caught  in 
adultery  and  a  few  snippets  of  preaching.  It 
also  offers  two  whimsical  episodes  of  the 
home  life  of  Jesus  (James  Caviezel)  and 
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Mary  (Maia  Morgenstern),  one  when 
Alan-  tends  to  the  five-year-old  Jesus  after 
he  scrapes  his  knee  and  another  when  she 
prepares  lunch  for  him  in  the  carpenter 
shop  and  they  indulge  in  a  genteel  water 
fi^ht.  Both  imaginary  non-scriptural 
episodes  nicely  recall  the  loving  relation- 
ship between  Mother  and  Son.  Gibson 
does  not  hesitate  to  embellish  the  truth  for 
dramatic  purposes,  which  he  does  deftly  in 
these  episodes,  but  these  scenes  raise  ques- 
tions for  those  who  believe  the  film  is  a  lit- 
eral translation  of  divinely  dictated  narra- 
tive. 

Dramatically,  the  film  needs  more  of 
these.  The  character  of  Jesus  seems  disen- 
gaged from  his  world.  I'vcn  though  most 
viewers  will  be  familiar  with  the  outline  of 
the  ston  before  the  Passion  and  can  be 
expected  to  fill  in  some  of  the  background, 
the  film  still  needs  some  traction  with  its 
environment.  In  "The  Passion"  Jesus 
becomes  a  pure  victim  of  forces  deter- 
mined to  destroy  him  for  reasons  that 
remain  murk}'.  I  wanted  a  conflict  to  help 
me  sympathize  with  a  tragic  hero  rather 
than  a  pathetic  punching  bag.  The  com- 
plexity of  political  life  in  first-century 
Palestine  and  competing  factions,  civil  and 
religious,  undoubtedly  rivaled  those  of  the 


Middle  East  today.  Too  much  exposition 
would  have  distracted  from  the  narrative, 
of  course,  but  by  excluding  all  such  histor- 
ical background,  Gibson  has  left  us  with  a 
spectacle  of  bad  people  doing  bad  things  to 
an  innocent  victim  for  no  apparent  reason. 

Spectacle  is  an  important  word.  The 
energy  that  might  have  gone  into  character 
development  went  instead  into  special 
effects  of  a  most  brutal  kind.  Gibson  shows 
an  almost  sadomasochistic  fascination  with 
physical  pain.  (In  his  1995  film 
"Braveheart,"  Gibson  had  himself  disem- 
boweled in  the  final  scene.)  Jesus  is 
whipped  across  the  back  and  legs  once  with 
canes,  then  after  a  short  break,  a  second 
time  with  the  metal-tipped  scourge.  And 
after  that  ordeal,  the  Romans  loosen  one 
wrist,  flip  him  over  and  flail  his  frontside 
with  equal  vigor.  By  the  time  it's  over,  the 
make-up  artists  give  his  skin  the  texture  of 
spaghetti  marinara.  From  the  opening 
sequence,  blows  from  fists  and  whips  whis- 
tle and  crack,  like  the  sound  effects  now  so 
familiar  from  martial-arts  films.  Yes, 
Roman  execution  was  a  brutal,  bloody 
business,  but  presenting  it  in  such  graphic 
detail  passes  dangerously  close  to  a 
pornography  of  violence.  Clinical  detail 
cheapens  both  eroticism  and  suffering. 


Dwelling  at  such  length  on  torture  has 
a  paradoxical  effect  of  slowing  the  action 
down.  Undoubtedly,  Gibson  wanted  to 
force  audiences  to  see  and  experience  the 
prolonged  agony.  The  strategy  misfires. 
Constant  and  prolonged  lingering  on 
painful  events  designed  by  special-effects 
units  not  only  desensitizes  the  audience.  It 
also  makes  the  pace  drag.  The  first  blow  is 
shocking;  the  tenth  is  tedious.  If  a  director 
slows  the  action  down  to  allow  an  audience 
to  contemplate  something  beautiful,  as 
Japanese  filmmakers  frequently  do,  the 
result  adds  to  the  pleasure,  and  we're  con- 
tent to  let  the  narrative  lag  for  a  few 
moments.  Gibson,  however,  asks  us  to 
gaze  at  horrible  atrocities,  and  unless  one 
has  a  morbid  fascination  with  physical  suf- 
fering, one  only  becomes  anxious  to  move 
on.  Sadly,  audiences  have  become  numbed 
to  movie  pain  through  constant  repetition. 
Gibson  knows  this  quite  well  and  pushed 
the  limits  of  graphic  torture,  but  after  20 
minutes  or  so,  the  pain  loses  its  meaning. 

One  very  lovely  and  very  Catholic 
touch  is  Gibson's  use  of  Mary.  She  appears 
as  a  witness  to  events,  reflecting  the  vicari- 
ous suffering  through  exhaustion  rather 
than  hysterics.  At  the  end,  in  her  close-up 
as  she  holds  the  corpse  of  her  son  in  a 
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recreation  of  Michelangelo's  most  famous 
Pieta,  she  gazes  directly  at  the  audience,  as 
though  accusing  each  of  us  of  complicity  in 
the  atrocities  we  have  been  watching  over 
the  past  two  hours. 

Now  that  the  film  has  reached  the 
public,  I  doubt  that  much  will  change  in 
people's  perception  of  the  events  on  the 
screen.  Evangelicals  and  traditionalists 
will  be  deeply  moved  by  the  vividness  of 
the  Passion  and  will  continue  to  market 
posters  and  study  guides  about  it  to  fur- 
ther their  outreach.  Mainstream 
Protestants  and  Vatican  II  Catholics  will 
be  dismayed  by  the  absence  of  theologi- 
cal reflection  and  historical  contexts. 
Anti-Semites  may  be  disappointed  that 
their  prejudices  are  supported  far  less  by 
the  film  than  they  had  been  led  to 
believe,  but  they  will  probably  find 
something  to  support  their  stupidity. 
Those  sectors  of  the  Jewish  community 
who  tend  to  feel  some  trepidation  about 
Christian  belief  that  the  execution  of 
Jesus  lies  at  the  core  of  their  faith  will 
find  little  consolation:  the  film  portrays 
all  Romans  as  brutal  thugs  (except  the 
indecisive  but  sympathetic  Pontius 
Pilate)  and  some  few  Jewish  leaders  as 
schemers  in  a  web  of  political  intrigue  it 
never  bothers  to  explain.  In  other  words, 
the  baggage  audiences  bring  into  the 
theater  they  will  have  to  carry  out. 

My  guess  is  that  after  the  first  week- 
ends on  thousands  of  screens,  ticket  sales 
will  drop  off  quickly.  Evangelical  church- 
es have  purchased  blocks  of  tickets,  and 
the  curious  will  feel  they  "have"  to  see  it, 
simply  because  the  media  blitz  has  told 
them  they  have  to.  So  much  for  the  first 
week.  It  is,  after  all,  a  well-intentioned  but 
tedious  movie,  whose  morbid  fascination 
with  pain  and  subtitled  dialogue  will  do 
little  to  attract  mainstream  audiences  over 
the  long  haul.  My  hope  is  that  the  dia- 
logue among  Jews  and  Christians,  evan- 
gelical and  mainline  churches,  Catholic 
progressives  and  restorationists  will  con- 
tinue long  after  "The  Passion  of  the 
Christ"  becomes  a  videotape  mainstay  for 
church-sponsored  study  groups  or  (in  a 
heavily  edited  version)  a  perennial  Holy 
Week  offering  for  network  television.  M 
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for  group  study  or  personal  exploration. 

$6.95  each.  New  titles  published  every  year. 

LoyolaPress. 

Call  800.621.1008  or  visit  www.loyolabooks.org  for 

a  complete  list  of  titles. 
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author:  Leo  Tolstoy  (Russia) 
narrator:  Alexandra  Tolstoy  (daughter  of  Leo) 
award:  First  Prize  "Children's  Film"  at  Ottawa  Film  Festival 

MARTIN  FINDS  PEACE 
IN  HELPING  OTHERS 


author:  Washington  Irving  (America) 
narrator:  Will  Geer 
award:  Academy  Award  Nomination 

A  DREAMER  WAKES  UP  HIS  VILLAGE 


author:  James  Weldon  Johnson  (America) 
narrator:  James  Earl  Jones 
award:  Academy  Award  Nomination 

THREE  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
POEMS 


author:  Oscar  Wilde  (Ireland) 
narrator:  Anonymous 
award:  Gold  Medal  at  Chicago  Intl.  Film  Festival 

AN  INFANT  BORN  IN  A  GOLDEN  CLOAK 


authors:  Matthew  &  Luke  (Israel) 
narrator:  Christopher  Plummer 
award:  Andrew  Carnegie  Medal 

INSPIRED  BY  THE  NATIVITY  STORY 


author:  Leo  Tolstoy  (Russia) 
narrator:  Stockard  Channing 
award:  CINE  Golden  Eagle 

THREE  SHINING  LIGHTS 
THREE  SUDDEN  SMILES 


author:  Charles  Dickens  (England) 
narrator:  Derek  Jacobi 
award:  CINE  Special  Jury  Award 


NEW  YEAR'S  BELLS 
RING  OUT  NEW  HOPE 


author:  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery  (France) 
narrator:  Cliff  Robertson 
award:  Grand  Prix  at  Chicago  Film  Festival 

WHAT  IS  ESSENTIAL  IS 
INVISIBLE  TO  THE  EYE 


Based  on  "A  Christmas  Dinner"  by  Peter,  Paul  &  Mary 

TWO  LONELY  PEOPLE  SHARE 
CHRISTMAS  DINNER 


Now  available  and  the  newest  in  the 
series: 

our  Velveteen  Rabbit  lasts  longer  than  a 


author:  Margery  Williams  (England) 
narrator:  Jennifer  Shapiro 
award:  Notable  Children's  Video  (American  Library  Assn.) 


THE  TRANSFORMING  POWER 
OF  LOVE 

10  ADELANTE  CLASSICS 

ALL  10  produced  in  rich,  textured  clay  animation 
ALL  10  recognized  by  countless  awards 
ALL  10  appropriate  for  family  viewing 
ALL  10  embrace  universal  truths  and  values 
ALL  10  capable  of  being  watched  over  and  over 
ALL  10  run  about  25  minutes  except  for 
"A  Christmas  Gift"  (8  minutes) 


Price:  $14.95  video;  16.95  DVD;  +  $5  S/H 
(1-3  copies)  (S/H  for  4  or  more  copies  =  $10) 
SPECIFY  VIDEO  or  DVD  when  ordering 


SPECIAL  BONUS  OFFER: 

Buy  10  copies  (any  titles)  pay  $100.00  +  $10  S/H 
AND  receive  a  bonus  title  with  3  animated  shorts 
from  Russia,  France  and  the  Czech  Republic 


THREE  WAYS  TO  ORDER: 

PHONE:  Karol  Media  1-800-884-0555 
Credit  Card  accepted 

MAIL:  (include  check) 

The  ^X-^Sll^  aWI^^^SlSlLi  Project 

235  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Ph:  212-755-3968 

web  site:  www.adelanteproject.org 


bookings 


'Apply  Your  Whole  Self 

New  Books  on  the  Bible   BY  DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON 


JOHANNES  ALBRECHT  BENGEL 
(1687-1752),  the  scholar  generally 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  New 
Testament  textual  criticism,  had  a 
wonderful  Latin  saving  about  read- 
ing Scripture:  Te  totum  applica  ad  textum; 
ran  totam  applica  ad  te  ("Apply  your  whole 
self  to  the  text;  apply  the  whole  thing  to 
yourself).  All  the  books  discussed  in  this 
year's  survey  can  make  us  more  careful  and 
appreciative  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
of  them  illustrate  how  careless  and  biased 


DANIEL  J.  HARRINGTON,  S.J.,  is  professor  of 

New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  editor 
of  New  Testament  Abstracts. 


reading  has  sometimes  distorted  the  mean- 
ing of  Scripture  with  disastrous  social  and 
historical  consequences. 

You  don't  have  to  be  Jewish  to  like  The 
Jewish  Study  Bible  (Oxford  Univ.  Press, 
2181p,  $40;"  ISBN  0195297512).  And  you 
don't  have  to  be  Christian  to  like  The  Nra) 
Interpreters  Study  Bible  (Abingdon,  2322p, 
$45;  ISBN  0687278325).  The  Jewish  Study 
Bible  presents  the  Jewish  Publication 
Society's  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
with  introductions  and  explanatory  anno- 
tations, as  well  as  essays  on  various  topics 
leading  the  reader  into  the  world  of  the 
biblical  text.  The  books  are  arranged 
according  to  the  traditional  Jewish  order: 
Torah   ("Teaching"),   Neviim  ("Pro- 


phets") and  Kethuvim  ("Writings").  The 
commentators  and  essayists  view  the 
Hebrew  Bible  as  complete  in  itself,  take 
seriously  the  traditional  Hebrew 
(Masoretic)  text,  take  cognizance  of  and 
draw  upon  traditional  Jewish  interpreta- 
tions, point  out  where  biblical  passages 
have  influenced  Jewish  practice  and  call 
attention  to  biblical  passages  that  are 
especially  meaningful  in  the  life  of  the 
Jewish  community.  Adele  Berlin  and 
Marc  Zvi  Brettler  served  as  editors,  with 
Michael  Fishbane  as  consulting  editor. 

The  contributors  include  many  well- 
known  Jewish  biblical  scholars  (e.g.,  Jon  D. 
Levenson,  Carol  and  Eric  Meyers, 
Michael  V.  Fox,  Peter  Machinist  and 
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Adele  Reinhartz).  Also  included  are  various 
tables  and  charts,  as  well  as  a  glossary. 

The  New  Interpreter's  Study  Bible  pro- 
vides the  complete  text  of  the  New  Revised 
Standard  Version,  including  the  Old 
Testament,  the  so-called  Apocrypha 
(widely  construed)  and  the  New 
Testament,  along  with  introductions, 
commentaries  and  excursuses  for  each 
book.  It  too  contains  general  essays,  a  glos- 
sary, chronologies  and  maps.  The  books 
are  arranged  according  to  the  traditional 
Protestant  order  (Pentateuch,  Historical 
Books,  Wisdom  Books,  Prophets),  with 
the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  com- 
mentators and  essayists  include  a  few 
Jewish  contributors,  though  the  over- 
whelming majority  are  Christian  scholars 
representing  a  wide  spectrum  of  denomi- 
national and  academic  positions.  The  gen- 
eral editor,  Walter  Harrelson,  worked  with 
four  associate  editors:  Donald  Senior,  CP. 
(now  a  member  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical 
Commission),  Abraham  Smith,  Phyllis 
Trible  and  James  C.  VanderKam.  The 
Catholic  contributors  include  Raymond  F. 
Collins,  John  R.  Donahue,  Frank  J. 
Matera,  Roland  Murphy,  Irene  Nowell, 
Carolyn  Osiek,  Pheme  Perkins  and 
Barbara  E.  Reid. 

Both  of  these  study  Bibles  contain 
excellent  translations  of  the  biblical  texts 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  reliable  infor- 
mation, produced  by  many  of  the  best  bib- 
lical scholars  of  our  age,  and  either  one 
would  make  an  excellent  gift.  Christian 
and  Jewish  libraries  should  have  both 
books,  to  allow  comparisons  between  the 
contributions  and  to  see  where  they  are  the 
same  and  where  they  differ. 

On  many  social  issues  today  the  Bible 
has  a  bad  reputation.  The  "curse  of  Ham" 
(see  Gn  9:18-27)  tradition  is  a  tragic 
example  of  what  happens  when  the  bibli- 
cal text  is  not  read  carefully  and  correctly. 
The  "curse  of  Ham"  is  the  assumed  bibli- 
cal justification  for  a  curse  of  eternal  slav- 
ery upon  black  peoples.  It  was  supposedly 
imposed  on  Ham  for  looking  upon  the 
nakedness  of  his  father,  Lot.  But  the  only 
relevant  biblical  text  places  the  curse  on 
Canaan  (one  of  Ham's  sons)  and  says 
nothing  about  slavery.  What  is  the  origin 
of  this  lethal  tradition? 

In  The  Curse  of  Ham:  R/ice  and  Slavery 
in  Early  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam 
(Princeton  Univ.  Press,  448p,  $35;  ISBN 


069111465X),  David  M.  Goldenberg, 
former  president  of  Dropsie  College  and 
director  of  the  Annenberg  Research 
Institute  for  Judaic  and  Near  Eastern 
Studies  in  Philadelphia,  examines  how 
Jews  from  around  800  B.C.  until  the 
eighth  century  A.D.  perceived  black 
Africans.  He  seeks  not  only  to  uncover 
the  origins  of  the  "curse  of  Ham"  tradi- 
tion but  also  to  explore  the  development 
of  anti-black  sentiment  in  Western  civi- 
lization as  supposedly  based  on  the  Bible 
and  how  biblical  exegesis  was  used  to  jus- 
tify black  slavery. 

Goldenberg  first  investigates  images  of 
the  land  of  Kush  and  die  people  of  Kush  in 
the  Bible,  and  of  black  Africa  and  black 
Africans  in  postbiblical  Israel.  Next  he 
moves  from  blacks  as  an  ethnic  group  to 
black  as  a  person's  color,  and  examines 
Jewish  views  of  and  attitudes  toward  dark 
skin  color.  Then  he  explores  the  phe- 
nomenon of  black  slavery  in  the  ancient 
world  and  in  Israel  in  particular.  Finally,  he 
focuses  on  the  reinterpretation  of  the  Bible 
that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  identifica- 
tion of  blacks  with  slaves. 

The  "curse  of  Ham"  tradition  emerged 
as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  factors  that 
came  together  around  the  seventh  century 
AD.  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  Islam: 
the  mistaken  assumption  that  the  word 
Ham  meant  "black,  dark";  a  racial  theory 
that  identified  black  Africans  as  Hamites;  a 
social  structure  in  which  black  people  had 
become  increasingly  identified  as  slaves; 
and  a  confusion  between  Ham  and  his  son 
Canaan.  Goldenberg  concludes  that  Jews 
in  antiquity  and  in  late  antiquity  did  not 
politically  dominate  people  of  markedly 
different  skin  color,  that  their  literature 
does  not  reflect  attitudes  of  contempt  or 
disdain  toward  black  Africans,  and  that  only 
in  later  periods,  when  Jews  were  part  of 
larger  cultures  that  dominated  physically 
distinct  peoples,  did  their  literature  begin 
to  equate  ethnicity  with  skin  color  and  to 
exhibit  the  anti-black  sentiment  of  the  sur- 
rounding cultures. 

Goldenberg's  study  is  clearly  a  work 
of  mature  scholarship  on  an  important 
theme.  His  specialization  is  rabbinic  liter- 
ature, and  he  provides  a  good  example  of 
how  modern  rabbinic  scholarship  works. 
He  also  ranges  widely  in  biblical,  Greco- 
Roman  and  Islamic  literature.  He  writes 
in  an  accessible  style  and  makes  complex 
matters  intelligible  to  nonspecialists.  In 


fact,  I  often  became  so  engrossed  in  his 
argument  that  I  thought  I  was  reading  a 
detective  story.  For  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  main  topic  and  related  matters 
in  even  greater  depth,  he  presents  techni- 
cal discussions  and  bibliography  in  the 
endnotes  that  comprise  almost  half  the 
volume. 

Over  the  past  50  years  an  academic 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  study  of 
Judaism  and  its  relation  to  Christian  ori- 
gins. In  the  19th  century  and  the  first  half 
of  the  20th  century,  Christian  descriptions 
of  early  Judaism  (from  the  :ancient 
Israelites'  return  from  exile  in  the  .late  6th 
century  B.C.  to  AD.  70)  emphasized  the 
differences  between  Second  Temple 
Judaism  and  early  Christianity.  But  schol- 
arship in  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century 
has  shown  that  both  movements,  while 
remarkably  diverse  in  their  religious 
expressions,  nevertheless  had  many  more 
points  of  continuity  than  were  previously 
recognized  or  imagined.  This  revolution 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  the  impor- 
tation of  new  literary-critical  methods  and 
social-science  perspectives  into  biblical 
studies,  and  the  patient  re-study  of  all  the 
available  textual  and  material  evidence. 

One  of  the  major  figures  nurturing  this 
academic  revolution  has  been  George  W. 
E.  Nickelsburg,  professor  emeritus  of  reli- 
gion at  the  University  of  Iowa  and  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  study  of  First  Enoch.  In 
Ancient  Judaism  and  Christian  Origins: 
Diversity,  Continuity,  and  Transformation 
(Fortress,  264p,  $23,  paper;  ISBN 
0800636120),  he  presents  a  broad  and  syn- 
thetic picture  of  some  of  the  results  of 
modern  scholarship  on  early  Judaism.  The 
work  is  organized  mainly  around  tradition- 
al theological  and  historical  topics: 
Scripture  and  tradition,  the  Torah  and  the 
righteous  life,  God's  activity  on  behalf  of 
humankind,  the  agents  of  God's  activity, 
eschatology,  and  contexts  and  settings.  His 
usual  procedure  is  first  to  discuss  the  find- 
ings of  contemporary-  research  on  early 
Judaism,  and  then  sketch  some  of  the 
implications  for  a  possible  reinterpretation 
of  Christian  origins.  He  concludes  with 
general  observations  on  diversity  within 
early  Judaism  and  early  Christianity. 

Nickelsburg  has  provided  a  well- 
informed  and  reliable  synthesis  of  scholar- 
ship on  early  Judaism  over  the  past  50 
years.  Drawing  on  his  own  research  and 
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that  of  many  other  scholars,  he  leads  the 
reader  through  the  textual  evidence  as  it 
pertains  to  important  theological  and  his- 
torical issues.  His  extensive  collection  of 
endnotes  enables  the  reader  to  consult  the 
pertinent  primary  sources  and  the  best 
scholarship  on  them. 

Two  themes  run  through 
Nickelsburg's  presentation  at  almost 
even7  point:  the  remarkable  diversity 
within  Second  Temple  Judaism  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  New  Testament;  and  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  makes  all  the  difference.  In  the 
process  ot  defining  itself  vis-a-vis  other 
kinds  of  Judaism,  the  small  Jewish  sect 
that  we  call  early  Christianity  absorbed, 
adapted  and  transmitted  many  perspec- 
tives from  other  Jewish  movements.  To 
understand  what  the  first  Christians  said 
about  Jesus,  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
early  Judaism. 

Recent  research  on  early  Judaism  has 
enabled  us  to  break  through  many  of  the 
stereotypes  that  have  haunted  Christian- 
Jewish  relations  for  centuries,  and  now 
makes  it  possible  for  theological  dialogue 
between  Christians  and  Jews  to  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  greater  historical  accuracy. 
Nickelsburg's  work  is  made  all  the  more 
personal  and  poignant  by  his  discovery 
(while  writing  this  book)  of  a  Jewish 
great-grandfather  who  was  prominent  in 
the  local  synagogue  in  Germany  and  of  a 
side  of  his  ancestry  about  which  he  knew 
little  or  nothing. 

In  recent  years  the  reading  of  the 
Gospels  has  been  enriched  by  the  use  of 
various  literary  and  social-scientific/his- 
torical methods.  In  John  the  Baptist: 
Prophet  of  Purity  for  a  New  Age  (Liturgical 
Press,  185p,  $14.95,  paper;  ISBN 
0814659330),  Catherine  M.  Murphy, 
who  teaches  in  the  department  of  reli- 
gious studies  at  Santa  Clara  University, 
uses  the  ancient  texts  about  John  the 
Baptist  as  "a  focal  point  around  which  to 
adjust  our  critical  lenses."  She  describes 
John  as  a  window  for  us  onto  first-centu- 
ry Judea,  a  mirror  for  us  as  readers  and  a 
way  for  us  into  the  study  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  first-century  world.  Her  book  is 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  critical 
reading  of  the  Gospels. 

Part  of  a  new  series  called 
"Interfaces,"  this  study  of  texts  about  John 
the  Baptist  provides  undergraduates  and 
others  with  relevant  information  and  a 
level  of  critical  sophistication  about  how 


the  Gospels  are  read  today  by  biblical 
scholars.  Instead  of  stating  general  princi- 
ples, Murphy  keeps  her  focus  narrow  and 
enables  readers  to  see  why  these  princi- 
ples have  been  developed  and  what  they 
can  contribute  to  our  appreciation  of  the 
Gospels. 

In  the  literary  part  of  her  presenta- 
tion, Murphy  illustrates  redaction  criti- 
cism (analysis  of  the  Evangelist's  editorial 
activity),  source  criticism  (what  the 
Evangelist  had  to  work  with)  and  histori- 
cal criticism  (what  probably  happened  to 
generate  these  texts).  In  the  social-scien- 
tific part  she  develops  a  communication 
model,  explains  the  passages  about  John 
the  Baptist  in  terms  of  sociological  con- 
cepts (cognitive  dissonance,  and  purity 
and  pollution)  and  compares  the  Essenes 
of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  John's  fol- 
lowers as  first-century  Jewish  purification 
movements.  Those  who  follow  Murphy's 
presentation  will  surely  make  progress  in 
reading  the  Gospels  with  critical  care  and 
spiritual  profit. 

The  commentary  has  been  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  lasting  genres  for  provid- 
ing guidance  toward  the  careful  reading 
of  biblical  texts.  While  over  the  centuries 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
focus  and  format  of  commentaries,  in 
every  age  they  have  provided  readers  with 
help  from  "masters  of  the  sacred  page"  to 
understand  better  and  appreciate  the 
riches  of  biblical  texts. 


Among  the  New  Testament  writings, 
Paul's  Second  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  is 
one  of  the  books  most  in  need  of  a  com- 
mentary. This  letter  is  quite  elliptical  in 
its  language;  it  presupposes  information 
on  both  sides  that  is  not  readily  apparent 
to  readers  today;  and  its  emotional  tone 
shifts  dramatically  from  one  section  to 
another.  Among  New  Testament  scholars 
the  hypothesis  that  2  Corinthians  is  not 
one  letter  but  rather  a  collection  of  four 
or  more  letters  has  been  widely  accepted. 
In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
return  among  commentators  to  the  tradi- 
tional view  that  it  is  best  read  as  a  single 
letter  from  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  that 
presupposes  a  fairly  long  (and  often 
rocky)  relationship  through  personal  vis- 
its and  other  correspondence. 

In  2  Corinthians:  A  Commentary 
(Westminster  John  Knox,  332p,  $39.95; 
ISBN  0664221173),  Frank  J.  Matera,  pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America  and  author  of  many 
fine  books  on  Paul  and  other  biblical  top- 
ics, describes  2  Corinthians  as  the  most 
personal  and  revealing  of  Paul's  letters, 
argues  for  its  literary  unity  and  integrity 
and  suggests  that  Paul  wrote  it  for  three 
reasons:  to  bring  to  a  close  the  crisis  over 
his  "painful  visit,"  to  encourage  the 
Corinthians  to  resume  the  collection  for 
the  church  in  Jerusalem  and  to  resolve  a 
second  crisis  caused  by  intruding  apostles 
and  unrepentant  Christians  at  Corinth. 


without  guile 


"Fm  losing  my  faith  in  cynicism. " 
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Matera's  work  is  part  of  the  "New 
Testament  Library"  series  launched 
recently  by  Westminster  as  a  comple- 
ment to  its  well-known  and  long  estab- 
lished "Old  Testament  Library"  project. 
The  new  series  will  contain  commen- 
taries on  all  the  books  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  reprints  of  some 
classic  studies  and  new  general  studies 
on  methodology,  backgrounds,  history 
and  theology.  Matera's  commentary  on 
2  Corinthians  consists  of  an  eight-page 
general  bibliography,  a  3 2 -page  intro- 
duction to  the  letter  (argument  and 
structure,  theology,  etc.)  and  a  section- 
by-section  exposition.  Besides  treating 
the  salutation  and  benediction  (1:1-11) 
and  the  letter's  closing  (13:11-13),  he 
discusses  the  main  text  in  three  major 
parts:  the  crisis  over  Paul's  apostolic 
integrity  (1:12-7:16),  his  appeal  to  the 
Corinthians  to  complete  the  collection 
for  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  (8:1- 
9:15)  and  Paul's  further  defense  of  his 
apostleship  and  his  warnings  to  the 
Corinthians  in  preparation  for  his  third 
visit  there  (10:1-13:10). 

For  each  passage  in  2  Corinthians 
Matera  provides  a  fresh  translation,  tex- 
tual and  philological  notes,  a  literary 
analysis  (structure,  genre,  rhetorical 
techniques,  etc.),  verse-by-verse  com- 
ments and  a  summary.  He  shows  a  keen 
eye  for  the  basic  theological  concerns, 
reads  this  letter  in  the  light  of  other 
texts  in  the  Pauline  corpus,  places  it  in 
its  historical  context  with  reference  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  Greco-Roman 
writings,  takes  account  of  the  views  of 
other  scholars,  provides  clear  and  reli- 
able interpretations  of  what  is  an  often 
difficult  text  and  writes  in  a  way  that  is 
accessible  to  pastors  and  religious  edu- 
cators. In  short,  he  does  everything  a 
good  commentator  should  do.  He  dis- 
cerns six  major  theological  themes  in  the 
letter:  the  God  who  raises  the  dead, 
Christ  as  the  agent  of  God's  salvation, 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God,  the  ministry 
of  the  new  covenant,  the  community  of 
the  new  covenant  and  the  paradox  of  the 
Gospel  in  which  affliction  leads  to  com- 
fort and  power  is  perfected  in  weakness. 

All  these  books,  each  in  its  own  way, 
open  up  the  riches  of  God's  word,  help 
us  to  apply  ourselves  more  seriously  to 
the  biblical  text  and  facilitate  the  process 
of  applying  the  text  to  ourselves.  0 
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Westminster  John  Kjio.x  Press.  352p  S24.95 
(paperback)  ISBN  0664224 1 2 1 

Walter  Brueggemann  has  written  over  two 
dozen  books  on  nearly  every  section  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Professor  emeritus  of  bibli- 
cal studies  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary,  he  is  a  widely  acclaimed  scholar 
who  constantly  applies  new  methods  of 
reflection  to  explain  the  richness  of  biblical 
texts.  In  the  process,  he  seems  to  have  sur- 
veyed most  of  the  professional  literature  in 
the  vast  field  of  biblical  studies.  He 
employs  the  historical-critical  method  typ- 
ical of  modern  exegesis  with  recognized 
expertise  and  a  great  deal  of  insightfulness; 
but  his  real  contribution  to  Old  Testament 
studv  has  been  his  consistent  and  relentless 
concern  with  how  the  issues  and  questions 
of  our  contemporary  social  and  political 
order  confront  central  theological  insights 
of  the  biblical  text.  This  would  not  in  itself 
be  unusual  for  a  biblical  scholar;  what  is 
unusual  is  his  consistent  focus  on  how  con- 


tradictory viewpoints  can  regularly  stand 
together,  sometimes  in  contrast  but  often 
enough  in  partnership. 

As  one  example  of  Brueggemann's 
approach,  we  can  consider  his  carl\  reflec- 
tions on  the  Wisdom  traditions  in  the  his- 
torical traditions  of  the  monarchy  and 
prophets,  in  his  book  In  Man  We  Trust 
(1973).  He  finds  that  the  authors,  presum- 
ably priestly  students  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  drew  a  strong  contrast 
between  David  and  Solomon  as  models  for 
Israel.  The  first  was  resourceful  and  willing 
to  risk  new  steps  in  his  life,  because  his 
trust  in  God  was  firm  and  he  was  willing  to 
accept  his  sin  and  start  again.  The  son,  on 
the  other  hand,  relied  on  the  power  he 
amassed  and  his  coercive  state  system  to 
move  from  being  an  independent  and 
compassionate  leader  to  become  graduallv 
an  oppressive  despot  who  focused  on 
maintaining  his  wealth  and  power. 

This  same  concern  for  the  tension 
between  established  power  and  indepen- 
dent thinking  is  apparent  a  decade  later,  in 
Brueggemann's  The  Message  of  the  Psalms 
(1^84)  and  Israel's  Praise:  Doxology  Against 
Idolatry  and  Ideology1  (1988),  in  which  he  dis- 
tinguished a  dynamic  tension  within  the 
collection  of  psalms  among  psalms  of  ori- 
entation, disorientation  and  reorientation. 
He  has  also  written  many  books  and  arti- 
cles on  the  prophets,  especially  Jeremiah, 
in  which  he  accents  their  gifts  of  imagining 
(.mi's  freedom  to  act  anew  as  a  way  oi 
breaking  the  petrification  and  oppressive 
obedience  to  the  past  that  all  too  often  can 


become  the  mantra  of  a  static  institutional 
religious  ideology.  In  this  sense,  his  book 
The  Prophetic  I ///agination  is  the  key  work  to 
understanding  Brueggemann's  theological 
outlook. 

Brueggemann's  masterful  new-  work, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  is 


intended  as  an  overview  of  the  entire  Old 
Testament,  written  for  pastors  and  church 
groups.  He  has  drawn  together  for  the 
ordinary  Christian  believer  many  key 
insights  into  how  to  read  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole,  drawn  mostly  from 
his  own  previous  studies.  He  states  clearly 
that  he  is  combining  sociological,  canoni- 
cal and  rhetorical  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion along  with  the  traditional  historical- 
critical  method. 

He  gives  particular  emphasis  to  the 
"traditioning"  process,  which  includes  the 
formation  of  materials,  its  transmission 
and  its  history  of  interpretation  within  and 
outside  of  the  text  itself.  He  calls  this  com- 
plete process  "imaginative  remember- 
ing"— not  preserving  the  historical  record 
of  the  way  things  really  happened.  Every 
text  is  permeated  with  the  ideology  of  the 
traditioning  community.  But  b)  combin- 
ing ideology,  imagination  and  the  role  of 
divine  inspiration,  biblical  interpretation 
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Walter  Brueggemann  has  written  over  two 
dozen  books  on  nearly  every  section  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Professor  emeritus  of  bibli- 
cal studies  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary,  he  is  a  widely  acclaimed  scholar 
who  constandy  applies  new  methods  of 
reflection  to  explain  the  richness  of  biblical 
texts.  In  the  process,  he  seems  to  have  sur- 
veyed most  of  the  professional  literature  in 
the  vast  field  of  biblical  studies.  He 
employs  the  historical-critical  method  typ- 
ical of  modern  exegesis  with  recognized 
expertise  and  a  great  deal  of  insightfulness; 
but  his  real  contribution  to  Old  Testament 
study  has  been  his  consistent  and  relendess 
concern  with  how  the  issues  and  questions 
of  our  contemporary  social  and  political 
order  confront  central  theological  insights 
of  the  biblical  text.  This  would  not  in  itself 
be  unusual  for  a  biblical  scholar;  what  is 
unusual  is  his  consistent  focus  on  how  con- 
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remains  always  a  living  and  dynamic 
process.  Brueggemann  shows  how  the 
canonical  order  of  the  Scriptures  allows 
historical  story  and  imaginative  reading 
to  enrich  each  other,  and  how  conflict 
and  faith-based  ideology  can  coexist  to 
help  us  discover  the  God  behind  both. 
He  guides  the  reader  through  each  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  pointing 
out  both  the  literary  beauty  and  the  the- 
ological insights  in  each  book,  then  in 
each  grouping  of  books  and  then  in  the 
expanded  vision  we  acquire  as  we  read 
these  in  connection  with  still  more 
groupings  of  books. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
offers  a  rich  reading  experience.  Insights 
abound  on  every  page,  because 
Brueggemann  regularly  turns  trite  asser- 
tions upside  down  and  views  texts  in  new 
ways.  He  balances  the  great  diversity, 
and  even  contradictions,  of  the  biblical 
tradition  with  its  core  insights  into  the 
one  God  and  his  presence  to  Israel  in  the 
vast  array  of  human  imaginative  formu- 
lations that  make  up  our  Bible.  Despite 
the  complex  and  mostly  unknown  ways 
by  which  the  Bible  received  its  final 
shape,  this  introduction  provides  a  very 
helpful  path  to  exploring  its  organization 
and  whatever  theological  unity  we  can 
discover.  The  author  also  provides  a 
clear  and  readable  description  of  the  lit- 
erary unity  and  message  of  each  book, 
something  difficult  to  find  elsewhere. 
His  writing  style  is  easygoing  and  quite 
comprehensible,  even  though  he  does 
not  shrink  from  mentioning  all  the  tech- 
nical critical  problems  and  terminology 
discussed  by  scholars. 

Because  the  author  centers  on  the 
way  the  text  was  shaped  by  the  canonical 
process,  he  gives  much  less  attention  to 
current  issues  posed  by  proponents  of 
deconstruction  and  postmodern  inter- 
pretation than  in  past  books,  and  pro- 
vides a  reading  of  the  text  as  it  was  liter- 
arily  created.  This  approach  serves  to 
highlight  elements  of  unity  over  dishar- 
mony, and  reveals  that  for 
Brueggemann,  as  for  us  readers  of  his 
ambitious  overview,  the  Old  Testament 
is  not  a  hodgepodge  of  contradictions, 
but  a  unique  and  extraordinary  portrait 
of  the  living  God,  who  is  always  speak- 
ing anew  through  the  church  and  to  the 
church  through  the  richness  of  its  texts. 

Lawrence  Boadt 
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endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Bock  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Producer/Director- Trinity  Pictures 
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[etreats 


a  special  service  to  our  readers, 
America  provides  this  select 
listing  of  centers  for  religious 
retreats.  A  ivide  range  of 
locations  and  specialized 
programs  is  available. 
Each  offering  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  spiritual 
leival  and  growth. 


BELLARMINE  JESUIT 
RETREAT  HOUSE 

175  West  County  Line  Road, 
Barrington,  IL  60010.  Phone: 
(847)  381-1261;  Fax:  (847)  381-  4895;  e-mail:  Bellarmine@bel- 
larminehall.org;  www.bellarminehall.org 


"Come  to  the  Quiet."  Hospitality  is  the  word  most  people  use  to 
describe  the  ministry  of  Bellarmine.  We  offer  group  and  individual 
retreats  based  on  the  Ignatian  exercises  year-round  on  our  80 
acres  of  property  in  the  northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago. 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

202  County  Route  105,  P.O.  Box  1003, 
Highland  Mills,  N.Y.  10930.  Phone:  (845) 
928-2213;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail: 
bethanyretreat@frontiernet.net; 
www.rc.net/newyork/bethany 


One  hour  from  New  York  City,  Bethany  has  84  beautiful  acres  and 
borders  on  a  lake.  Single  rooms,  two  hermitages  and  a  lakeside 
cottage  available.  Directed  retreats;  call  for  schedule.  Private  and 
individual  retreats  available  throughout  the  year.  Ask  for  a  brochure 
with  details  of  additional  programs. 


CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER 

319  Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA  02493.  Phone: 
(781)  788-6810;  Fax:  (781)  894-5864;  e-mail: 
acopponi@campioncenter.org;  www.campioncen- 
ter.org 


Located  20  miles  west  of  Boston,  Campion  offers  250  acres  of 
field  and  forest  for  quiet  prayer.  Year-round  Campion  offers  week- 
end, 5-  and  8-day  directed  and  guided  retreats.  Special  offerings: 
March  26-28:  The  Hound  of  Heaven:  A  Men's  Retreat  (Corcoram, 
S.J.  and  Michalowski,  S.J.);  April  16-18:  The  Luminous  Mysteries 
(Mattaliano,  S.J.);  April  30-May  2:  To  Live  in  Justice  and  Mercy 
(Michalowski,  S.J.);  June  21-27:  Developing  Companionship  with 
Jesus  in  John  (Dohertry,  S.J.);  God  Wants  Our  Friendship  (William 
Barry,  S.J.) 


£lNACLt 

582-8070;  e-mail 


&  CENACLE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  CENTER 

1400  South  Dixie  Highway,  Lantana,  FL 
33462.  Phone:  (561)  582-2534;  Fax:  (561) 
CenacleFI@aol.com;  www.cenaclesisters.org 


Located  on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
An  oasis  where  people  of  all  faiths  who  are  in  search  of  meaning 
can  come  away  to  reflect,  ponder,  be  challenged,  seek  a  vision  of 
their  lives  and  a  greater  awareness  of  God.  We  offer  retreats  and 
sabbatical  programs  and  are  available  to  groups.  Please  request  a 
program  calendar. 


THE  JESUIT  CENTER 
FOR  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 

PO  Box  223,  Wernersville,  PA  19565  Phone:  (610) 
670-3642;  e-mai:  jescntbus@talon.net; 
www.jesuitspiritualcenter.org 
Located  nine  miles  West  of  Reading,  Pa.,  our  facility  has  250  acres  and 
is  a  place  of  natural  beauty  and  welcoming  quiet  which  provides  a  beau- 
tiful space  for  people  to  be  with  God. 

There  are  two  weekend  programs  offered  this  spring.  The  Paschal 
Triduum,  April  8-11,  is  a  wonderful  way  for  you  to  enter  into  Holy  Week; 
and  Sandra  Schneiders,  I.H.M.,  will  give  a  workshop  on  "The  Gospel 
According  to  John"  April  16-18. 

This  spring  and  summer  we  will  be  offering  8-day  directed  retreats. 
To  apply  for  any  of  these  programs,  phone  (610)  670-3642.  For  a  full 
schedule  of  our  retreats,  programs  and  workshops,  see  our  Web  site  or 
call  for  a  brochure. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7 
Canada.  Phone:  (905)  356-4113  x  225;  Fax:  (905) 
358-2548.  e-mail:  mtcarmel@computan.on.ca; 
www.carmelniagara.com 


Summer  2004  highlights:  Heart  and  Body  Prayer  with  Tom  Ryan, 
C.S.P.,  June  12-18;  Religion  and  Science  Workshop  with  Gregory 
Klein,  O.Carm.,  June  19-22;  Directed  Retreat,  June  20-26;  Icon 
"Writing"  Workshop  with  Philip  Zimmerman,  June  20-26;  Preached 
Retreats  for  Women  Religious:  July  4-10;  Guided  Retreat:  DeMello 
Spirituality  with  Jim  Dolan,  S.J.,  July  13-18;  Contemporary  Prayer- 
Spiritual  Power  with  Rev.  Jack  McGinnis,  July  25-30;  Married 
Couples'  Retreat  with  Bruce  Baker,  O.Carm.,  Aug  6-8;  Directed 
Retreat,  Aug.  8-14;  12-Step  Spirituality:  A  Woman's  Perspective 
with  Kathryn  McMorrow,  Aug.  15-19. 


JESUIT  HOUSE  OF  PRAYER 

Margaret  Verstege,  R.S.M.,  Director,  P.O. 
Box  7,  Hot  Springs,  NC  28743.  Phone: 
(828)  622-7366;  Fax:  (828)  622-3586; 
e-mail:  vpaul@madison.main.nc.us 


The  Jesuit  House  of  Prayer  sits  in  the  heart  of  the  Pisgah  National  Forest 
at  Hot  Springs,  N.C.  The  peaceful  atmosphere  and  natural  beauty  offer  a 
haven  for  prayer.  Retreats  are  in  the  tradition  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  Directed  and  private  retreats.  Eucharist  daily.  For 
more  information,  write  or  call. 


SACRED  HEART  JESUIT  RETREAT 
HOUSE 

4801  N.  Highway  67,  P.O.  Box  185,  Sedalia, 
5gj  CO  80135.  Phone:  (303)  688-4198;  Fax: 
^||(303)  688-  9633;  www.sacredheartretreat.org 


Located  on  280  acres  in  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Sacred  Heart  Jesuit  Retreat  House  provides  the  perfect  setting  for 
solitude,  reflection  and  prayer.  An  experienced  staff  of  Jesuits, 
women  religious  and  lay  people  welcomes  you  to  share  in  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Ignatian  tradition.  Summer  2004  individually  directed, 
silent  retreat  schedule:  May  18-27;  June  13-22;  June  24-July  3; 
July  6-15;  Aug.  5-12  (6-day  preached  or  individually  directed)  and 
Aug.  17-26. 


LINWOOD  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

50  Linwood  Road,  Rhinebeck,  NY  12572 

Located  on  the  Hudson  River  in  Rhinebeck, 
N.Y.,  Linwood  Spiritual  Center  offers  the  follow- 
ing opportunities:  Intermediate  Enneagram:  April 
2-4;  Holy  Week  Retreat:  April  8-11;  Handling 
Hard  Emotions:  April  16-18.  Directed/guided 
Ignatian  retreats  offered  from  May  18-Aug.  27.  Call  for  a 
brochure/registration:  (845)  876-4178. 


Linwooc 

SPIRITUAL  CENTER 


MILFORD      MILFORD  SPIRITUAL  CENTER 

SPIRmjAL^  5361  s-  Milford  Road,  Milford,  OH  45150. 

CENTER       Phone:  (513)  248-3500;  Fax:  (513)  248-3503; 
a )es„it T.aomon smce  1925  e-mail:  mi lfordspiritualcenter@zoomtown .com : 
www.milfordspiritualcenter.org 

The  Jesuit-sponsored  Milford  Spiritual  Center,  on  a  37-acre  campus 
outside  Cincinnati,  has  since  1927  hosted  group  and  individual 
retreats.  Upcoming  special  retreats  include:  Women's  Lenten 
Journey  with  a  team  of  women  spiritual  directors,  March  5-7;  Holy 
Week  Retreat  with  Tom  Gannon,  S.J.,  April  8-10;  Young  Adult  Charis 
Retreat  with  a  young  adult  team  April  23-  25;  Married  Couples 
Retreat  with  Tom  Fryer  April  30-May  2;  Recovery  Retreat  with  Tim 
Meier,  S.J.  May  7-9;  Contemplative  Retreat  with  Hans  Koenen,  S.J., 
June  9-15;  Personally  directed  retreats:  April  16-23,  May  21-29, 
June  18-26  and  July  2-10. 


SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  CENTER 

4822  Del  Mar  Avenue,  San  Diego,  CA  92107. 
Phone:  (619)  224-9444;  Fax:  (619)  224-1082; 
e-mail:  spiritmin@aol.com;  www.spiritmin.org 


RETREAT:  SAN  DIEGO.  At  our  quiet,  four-bedroom  townhouse,  we 
offer  short  or  long  retreats,  Ignatian  retreats  and  self-directed  sab- 
baticals. Just  one  block  from  the  majesty  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  our 
home-like  living  arrangement  welcomes  relaxation  and  prayer 
through  a  variety  of  beautiful  places  to  explore. 


|  3*-  ( Ignatius  ^f^ctrcat  ^Housc 

251  Scaringtown  Road  ♦  Manhasset,  NY  1 1030 

For  further  information:  (516)  621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfa- 
da.net;  www.inisfada.net 

Lenten  Retreat  for  Women  3/25-28;  for  Men  4/1-4;  Easter  Triduum 
Retreat  4/8-11;  12-Step  Retreat  for  Men  4/23-25;  Spring  Retreat 
for  Lawyers  and  Other  Professionals  4/29-5/2;  Women's  Get-Away 
Retreat  5/7-9;  12-Step  Retreat  for  Men  5/14  -16;  for  Women  6/4- 
6;  Zen  6/11-17;  Singles  6/18-20. 

INDIVIDUALLY  DIRECTED  RETREATS:  4/1-8;  5/7-14;  7/1-8; 
7/12-16;  7/19-26;  7/29-8/5.  GUIDED  RETREAT:  Joining  the 
Mystics,  7/12-16  and  7/19-26.  30-DAY  RETREAT  6/27-7/31.  Air- 
conditioned,  labyrinth,  outdoor  stations  and  Emmaus  walk,  gym 
with  sauna  and  jacuzzi,  outdoor  swimming  pool. 


Archbishop  Curley  High  School,  3701  Sinclair 
Lane,  Baltimore,  MD  21213;  e-mail: 
mmartin@archbishopcurley.org. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Notre  Dame  Preparatory, 
a  new  co-ed  Catholic  high  school  in  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  is  seeking  a  committed  Catholic  leader  to 
head  its  Campus  Ministry  Department  for 
2004/5.  Applications  from  members  of  reli- 
gious orders  especially  encouraged.  (N.D.P.'s 
enrollment:  2003/4—450;  estimated  2004/5— 
700:  projected  2005/6—1,000.)  Responsible 
for  directing  fully  comprehensive  campus  min- 
istry program,  including  religious  formation, 
Christian  service  and  liturgical  offerings. 
Qualifications:  master's  degree  and  at  least 


four  years'  experience  as  campus  minister.  To 
apply  formally,  download  an  application: 
www.diocesephoenix.org/catholicschools.  In 
addition  to  formal  application,  resume  only 
may  be  faxed  to  (480)  634-8203;  Web  site: 
www.notredamepreparatory.org. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  at  the  University  of  Dayton 
is  accepting  applications  for  four  positions. 
Persons  hired  will  become  part  of  a  team  of  30 
campus  ministers  who  serve  in  areas  of  retreats, 
social  justice,  residential  life,  ministry  and  litur- 
gy at  this  Catholic  and  Marianist  university  of 
approximately  10,000  students  (6,500  under- 
graduates). All  positions  are  full  time  with  bene- 
fits. All  persons  must  embody  and  model  the 


The  Sapientia  et  Doctrina  Lecture  Series 


cc 


Shall  the  Laity  Be  Liberated? 
R.  Scott  Appleby,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  the  Joan  B.  Kroc  Institute 
for  International  Peace  Studies,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Sapientia  et  Doctrina  Medalist 

Thursday,  25  March  2004  |  4  p.m. 

Duane  Hall  |  Great  Hall 
Rose  Hill  Campus  |  Bronx,  New  York 

The  Discourse  of  Law  and  Justice  in  Medieval  Europe 

Stephen  D.  White,  Ph.D. 

Asa  G.  Candler  Professor  of  History,  Emory  University 

Saturday,  27  March  2004  |  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Leon  Lowenstem  Building  |  12th  Floor  Lounge 
Lincoln  Center  Campus  |  New  York  City 


"The  Word  of  the  Wise:  Faith  and  Poetic  Imagination" 

Wendy  M.  Wright,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Theology  and  John  C.  Kenefick  Chair  in  the  Humanities,  Creighton  University 

Sapientia  et  Doctrina  Medalist 

Tuesday.  30  March  2004  |  4  p.m. 

Duane  Hall  |  Great  Hall 

Rose  Hill  Campus  |  Bronx,  New  York 

These  events  are  part  of  a  lecture  series  inspired  by  Fordham  University's  motto,  Sapientia  et  Doctrina 
(Wisdom  and  Learning),  and  established  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  the  32nd  president  of 
Fordham  University,  Joseph  M.  McShane,  S.J. 

Admission  is  free  and  open  to  the  public.  For  more  information,  please  call  (718)  817-3040. 


Catholic  and  Marianist  character  of  the  univer- 
sity. Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  qualifica- 
tions and  experience.  Assistant  Director  of 
Campus  Ministry/Director  of  Residence  Life 
Ministry  and  Administrator  of  Graduate 
Assistant  Program  (Job  #A4004);  Director  of 
Upper-class  Retreats  and  Faith  Communities 
(Job  #A4003);  Residence  Hall  Campus  Minister 
(Job  #A4002);  Assistant  to  the  Director  of 
Campus  Ministry  for  Liturgies  (Job  #P4003). 
For  complete  job  descriptions  see  our  Web  site: 
www.udayton.edu/~hr/jobopps.  Please  submit 
resume  or  application,  referencing  the  job  num- 
bers), by  March  17,  2004,  to:  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  University  of  Dayton,  300  College 
Park,  Dayton,  OH  45469-1614;  Ph:  (937)  229- 
2541;  TDD:  (937)  229-4773;  e-mail:  employ- 
ment@notes.udayton.edu.  The  University  of 
Dayton  is  strongly  committed  to  increasing 
diversity.  The  university  is  an  equal  opportuni- 
ty/affirmative action  employer.  W/M/D/WDV 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Xavier  Center,  a  retreat 
and  conference  center  located  at  Convent 
Station,  N.J.  The  Director  works  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  congregational  leadership  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Saint  Elizabeth  to  foster 
the  ministry.  The  director's  primary  responsi- 
bility is  to  provide  leadership  for  long-range 
planning,  the  development  of  full-scale  pro- 
gramming, financial  stewardship  and  manage- 
ment of  operations.  Qualifications:  religious  or 
lay  Catholic,  a  minimum  of  five  years'  admin- 
istrative experience,  a  master's  degree  or  equiv- 
alent, organizational  and  collaborative  skills 
and  enthusiasm  for  building  the  mission  of 
hospitality.  Please  refer  to  the  Web  site 
www.xaviercenter.org  for  a  description  and 
slide  show  of  the  center,  its  mission  and  staff. 
Send  letter  of  application  discussing  qualifica- 
tions and  interest,  resume  and  names  of  three 
references  to:  Sister  Janet  Lehmann,  P.O.  Box 
476,  Convent  Station,  NJ  07961;  e-mail: 
jlehmann@scnj.org . 

PASTORAL       MINISTRY  COORDINATOR. 

Covenant  House,  an  international  human  ser- 
vice agency  for  homeless,  runaway  and  at-risk 
adolescents  is  seeking  a  Coordinator  to  join  its 
New  York  pastoral  ministry  team.  Duties  will 
include  leading  ecumenical  worship  services 
and  spiritual  growth  activities  for  disadvantaged 
youth  from  diverse  religious  and  cultural  back- 
grounds. Requires  an  M.Div.  or  M.A.  in  theol- 
ogy. Must  have  knowledge  of  world  religions 
and  the  demonstrated  ability  to  work  with  at- 
risk  youth.  Requires  evenings,  holidays  and 
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weekend  availability.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to:  Covenant  House,  Human 
Resources,  460  West  41st  Street,  New  York, 
NY  10036;  e-mail:  hrmail@covenanthouse.org; 
Web  site:  www.covenanthouseny.org.  EOE. 

ST.  JOSEPH  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  SEEKING  PRIN- 
CIPAL. St.  Joseph  Catholic  School  in 
Columbia,  S.C,  is  accepting  applications  for 
principal  of  the  elementary  school,  grades  K4- 
6.  With  360  students  and  a  staff  of  33,  the 
school  features  an  excellent  student-to-teacher 
ratio,  strong  foundation  in  academics  and 
Catholic  spiritual  beliefs;  an  active  P.T.O., 
family  events,  athletics  and  after-school  activ- 
ities. Candidates  should  possess:  a  master's 
degree  in  school  administration  (or  adminis- 
tration courses),  eligibility  for  S.C.  elementary 
principal's  certificate,  5+  years'  teaching  expe- 
rience and  should  be  an  active,  practicing 
Catholic.  Applications  due  April  1,  2004.  Send 
letter  of  introduction,  resume  and  three  refer- 
ences to:  Rev.  iMsgr.  Charles  Rowland,  St. 
Joseph  Church,  3600  Devine  St.,  Columbia, 
SC  29205;  e-mail:  StJoeCHR@aol.com. 
Salary  negotiable.  For  additional  information, 
contact:  Mary  Kay  Rushman,  (803)254-7646, 
ext.  8. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  Superintendent  of 
Catholic  Schools.  The  position  will  oversee 
the  Office  ot  Catholic  Schools,  which  includes 
26  elementary  schools,  five  pre-schools  and 
two  high  schools.  The  qualified  candidate  will 
be  a  practicing  Catholic  in  good  standing  with 
Ph.D.  or  master's  in  education,  California  cre- 
dential, minimum  10-to-l  5  years'  previous 
administrative  experience,  preferably  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  five  of 
which  in  a  Catholic  school  environment. 
Roman  Catholic  in  good  standing;  strong  in 
Roman  Catholic  tradition  and  knowledge  of 
the  faith  and  its  doctrine;  strong  administra- 
tive and  financial  experience;  able  to  train  in 
budget  development;  experience  in  relating  to 
culturally  diverse  communities,  bi-lingual 
Spanish/English  a  plus.  For  immediate  con- 
sideration please  send  resume  to:  Diocese  of 
San  Bernardino,  Attn:  Human  Resources, 
1201  E.  Highland  Ave.,  San  Bernardino,  CA 
92404;  e-mail:  employment@sbdiocese.org; 
Fax:  (909)  475-5173. 

Retreats 

EASTER  TRIDUUM  RETREAT  with  Thomas  E. 
Clarke,  S.J.,  and  James  Coughlin,  S.J.  April  8- 
11,  2004.  Cost:  $185.  Contact:'  Bethany 
Retreat  House,  202  County  Rte.  105,  P.O. 
Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930;  Ph: 
(845)  928-22 13;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail: 
bethanyretreat@frontiernet.net;  Web  site: 
www.rc.net/newyork/bethany. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 


farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsolidarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

LOOKING  FOR  FRIENDS  or  a  soulmate?  Visit 
Catholic  Singles  at  www.americamagazine.org. 

TIMELY  GENERAL  INTERCESSIONS  for  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  delivered  weekly  by  e-mail.  Free 
trial:  www.fcaministry.com. 

UNIQUE!  OVERDUE!  www.contemplative- 
mdder.com.  Less  is  so  much  better! 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press  Inc.,  106  West  56th 
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A  Summer  Tradition 

June  2Wuh  9,  2004 

The  Johannine  Tradition 

•  Charles  A.  Bobertz 
Reading  the  Old  Testament 

•  Chris  Franke 
Monastic  Spiritual  Theology 

•  Luke  Dysinger,  OSB 

Canon  Law:  Rights  and  Obligations 
of  the  Lay  Faithful 

•  Nancy  Bauer,  OSB 
Psalmody /Hymnody 

•  Don  Saliers 

June  21-Juh  30,  2004 

Introduction  to  Christian  Tradition 

•  Anthony  Sciglitano 
Sacraments  and  Worship 

•  David  N.  Power,  OMI 
Rites  of  Christian  Initiation 

•  Christian  McConne/I 
Liturgy  of  the  Hours 

•  Judith  M.  Kubicki,  CSSF 
Applied  Organ  /  Voice 

•  Kim  Kasling  /  Carolyn  Finley 

July  5-July  30,  2004 

Lectionary  Based  Liturgical  Preaching 

•  Fred  and  Patricia  Baumer 

July  12-Juh  30,  2004 

Faith  Development  &  Chnstian  Identity 

•  Michael  Hryniuk 
Chnstian  Theologies  of  Salvation 
in  an  Interrehgious  World 

•  Thomas  O'Meara,  OP 
Mystical  Theology  of  the  Christian 
East  •  Randall  Morris 

Juh  26-Juh  30,  2004 

Introduction  to  Gregorian  Chant 

•  Anthony  Ruff  OSB 

INFORMATION 

Box  7288,  Collegeville  MN  56321 
1-800-361-8318;  320-363-2102 
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Setters 

Something  Great 

Of  Many  Things  (2/23)  honoring  the 
life  and  the  work  of  Jim  Santora  was  one 
of  the  nicest  tributes  I  have  ever  read.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  you  said  all  these 
same  things  to  him  not  only  on  his 
deathbed  but  also  10  and  20  and  30 
years  ago  during  the  middle  of  his 
tenure  at  America. 

By  way  of  background:  I,  like  Jim, 
am  a  C.P.A.,  and  like  many  others  I 
have  heard  for  years  that  I  must  remem- 
ber my  Christian  values  and  live  them  in 
my  professional  life.  I  was  lucky.  During 
my  years  at  LeMoyne  College  I  took 
courses  in  corporate  responsibility,  reli- 
gion and  philosophy,  so  I  actually  had 
an  idea  what  it  meant  to  be  true  to  my 
Christian  values  while  running  a  busi- 
ness and  trying  to  make  money.  You 
cannot  believe  how  many  businessmen 
there  are  out  there,  good  people,  who 
just  don't  understand  that  Christian  val- 
ues and  acceptable  business  conduct  can 
be  reconciled  and  demonstrated. 

I  am  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  youth 
group  at  our  church,  8th,  9th  and  10th 
graders.  I  have  been  talking  to  the  kids 
for  two  years  about  leading  their  lives 
with  Christian  values,  being  idealistic, 
trying  to  do  something  great.  I  knew  I 
was  not  getting  through  to  them.  I 
handed  out  your  article  last  Sunday 
night,  and  we  all  read  it  as  a  group.  The 
lights  went  on!  They  finally  understood 
what  I  have  been  talking  to  them  about. 
Jim  may  not  have  been  a  saint;  he  wasn't 
even  a  Jesuit.  He  was  not  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  nor  was  he  C.E.O. 
of  I.B.M.  Jim  was  a  working  guy,  a 
father  and  a  husband,  and  he  touched 
everyone's  lives  and  made  the  world  a 
better  place  as  a  result  of  his  work. 

I  loved  your  close — you  asked  Jim  to 
pray  for  us.  Thanks  from  my  kids.  I  am 
hopeful  that  because  of  your  article  at 
least  one  of  them  will  grow  up  to  be 
another  Jim  Santora. 

David  W.  Morris 
South  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Initial  Implementation 

Regarding  Kathleen  McChesney's  arti- 
cle ("New  Steps  to  Protect  the 
Children,"  2/9)  I  believe  that  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic 


Bishops  should  be  congratulated  on 
their  initial  implementation  of  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  children  in  the 
future.  It  is  a  good  starting  point  that 
has  been  long  overdue.  But  we  do  not 
need  only  legal  compliance  and  safe- 
guards; we  also  need  spiritual  and  heav- 
enly protection  if  we  are  going  to  pre- 
vent this  injustice  and  scandal  from  hap- 
pening again.  All  the  background  and 
reference  checks,  audits,  psychological 
testing  and  fingerprinting  represent  sec- 
ular society's  attempt  to  prevent  this 
scandal  from  happening  again;  but  since 
we  the  religious  and  laity  are  Christ's 
church  here  on  earth,  we  must  pray  and 
plead  for  heavenly  guidance  in  this  very 
serious  matter. 

Harry  D.  Carrozza,  M.D. 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Inadequate  Care 

Your  excellent  editorial  "Mentally  111 
Prisoners"  (2/9),  with  its  thorough,  con- 
cise overview,  gave  an  important  voice 
to  people  sorely  marginalized  by  stigma 
and  their  inability  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
crimes  committed  by  incarcerated  per- 
sons with  mental  illness  are  often  of  a 
relatively  minor  nature  (shoplifting, 
vagrancy,  drug  possession),  caused  less 
by  criminal  intent  and  more  by  behav- 
iors related  to  untreated  mental  illness- 
es. The  root  of  the  problem  is  an  inade- 
quate mental  health  care  system. 

Constance  M.  Rakitan 
Oak  Park.  III. 

Different  Disabilities 

The  editorial  "Mentally  111  Prisoners" 
(2/9)  correctly  addresses  one  of  the 
most  shocking  situations  in  our  country 
today.  A  similar  situation  exists  also 
regarding  prisoners  who  are  mentally 
retarded.  While  some  persons  with 
mental  illness  are  also  mentally  retard- 
ed, the  two  disabilities  are  quite  differ- 
ent. But  the  situation  inside  jails  and 
prisons  for  those  who  are  mentally 
retarded  is  the  same  as  reported  in  the 
Human  Rights  Watch  study. 

Charles  M.  Luce 
Riverdale,  Md. 

r 

Tough  Loss 

Thank  you  for  the  review  by  Richard 
Hauser,  S.J.,  of  Eugene  Kennedy's 


Cardinal  Bernardin's  Stations  of  the  Cross 
(2/16).  I  can  appreciate  Father  Hauser's 
observation  about  the  "invective  against 
the  hierarchy  [that]  runs  throughout  the 
book."  As  a  priest  who  attended  the 
priests'  meeting  with  Cardinal 
Bernardin  after  he  returned  from  Rome, 
where  he  had  been  consoled  greatly  by 
the  pope,  and  as  a  chaplain  with  him  on 
a  few  occasions  at  Loyola  University 
Cancer  Center,  I  found  him  very  able  to 
process  his  own  feelings  in  a  highly 
mature  way.  He  is  a  model  to  all  on 
dealing  with  life's  most  challenging 
issues  and  never  failing  to  be  faithful. 
Eugene  Kennedy,  many  admirers  of  die 
cardinal,  and  I  are  still  in  the  process. 
The  cardinal  is  missed;  it's  a  tough  loss. 

James  Creighton,  S.J. 

Chicago.  III. 

Lessons  of  History 

Thanks  to  the  Rev.  Willard  F.  Jabusch, 
chaplain  emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  for  his  thoughtful  insights  in 
"Of  Other  Things"  (2/16).  His  reflec- 
tions on  the  challenges  that  currently 
face  the  American  church  remind  us 
forcefully  that  all  efforts  to  build  eccle- 
sial  community  must  be  rooted  in  chari- 
ty, while  his  reflections  on  the  20th- 
century  Chicago  experience  remind  us 
more  subtly  of  the  importance  of  learn- 
ing from  the  lessons  of  history. 

John  Allen 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

True  Ills 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  light- 
ning-rod effect  that  gay  issues  and  the 
gay  marriage  debate  are  having  (3/1, 
editorial).  The  emotional,  economic, 
social  and  moral  cost  of  divorce  is  so 
much  greater  than  any  cost  of  gay  rights 
or  gay  marriage  as  to  make  our  preoccu- 
pation with  gay  issues  laughable  if  it 
were  not  so  sad. 

Whether  you  are  socially  liberal  or 
socially  conservative,  whether  you  favor 
civil  remedies  or  faith-based  remedies  to 
the  plague  of  divorce,  we  cannot  as  a 
nation  allow  more  than  half  of  our  mar- 
riages to  end  up  in  divorce.  Please,  let's 
end  our  preoccupation  with  this  red- 
herring  issue  and  focus  our  attention  on 
the  marriage  issue,  where  the  true  ills 
lie. 

Patrick  Coburn 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
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the  word 


Rejoice! 

Fourth  Sunday  of  Lent  (C),  March  21,  2004 

Readings:  Jos  5:9a,  10-12  ;  Ps  134:2-7;  2  Cor  4:17-21;  Lk  15:1-3,  11-32 

The  old  things  have  passed  away;  behold,  new  things  have  come  (2  Cor  5:  1 7) 


IT  MAY  SEEM  STRANGE  that  in  the 
middle  of  Lent  we  are  told  to 
rejoice.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
that  we  might  have  a  breather  from 
the  rigors  of  penance.  (How  many  of  us 
are  even  experiencing  any  real  rigors?) 
Rather,  this  moment  of  rejoicing  fittingly 
follows  the  fundamental  theme  found  in 
the  readings  for  the  Sundays  of  this  sea- 
son— namely,  the  goodness  of  God.  The 
refrain  of  today's  psalm  might  be  used  as 
a  response  to  all  three  readings:  "Taste 
and  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  first  reading,  we  are  reminded 
of  how  God  cared  for  the  Israelites  while 
they  were  in  the  wilderness.  They  had 
accused  God  of  bringing  them  out  of 
Egypt  so  that  they  might  die  of  hunger  in 
the  wilderness.  And  how  did  God 
respond?  With  punishment?  No;  God  fed 
them  with  manna.  The  people  of  Joshua's 
time  are  at  last  in  the  land  of  promise. 
They  have  been  delivered  from  the 
reproach  of  Egypt,  and  they  are  now 
enjoying  the  produce  of  the  land.  They 
celebrate  Passover  in  memory  of  God's 
graciousness  to  them  and  to  their  ances- 
tors. Their  celebration  is  a  way  of  rejoic- 
ing. 

Paul  tells  the  Corinthian  converts  that 
they  are  a  new  creation,  made  so  through 
the  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  the  unbounded 
love  of  God  that  has  been  manifested  in 
Christ.  In  a  similar  manner,  it  is  the 
unbounded  love  of  Christ,  symbolized  by 
the  shedding  of  his  blood,  that  has  recon- 
ciled them  with  God  and  made  them  righ- 
teous. This  is  certainly  reason  to  rejoice. 
In  this  reading,  they  do  not  offer  sacrifice, 
as  did  the  Israelites  of  Joshua's  time. 
Instead,  the  Corinthians  are  directed  to 
act  as  agents  of  reconciliation  throughout 
the  entire  world.  In  this  way,  they  share  in 
God's  plan  of  salvation. 


dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


The  Gospel  reading  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  striking  examples  of 
divine  graciousness.  Though  traditionally 
known  as  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
it  in  fact  describes  the  prodigality  of  the 
father.  He  is  the  one  who  seems  to  go  to 
extremes  in  showering  gifts  on  his  repen- 
tant son.  The  theme  of  reconciliation,  so 
prominent  in  the  passage  from  Paul,  is  cer- 
tainly evident  here.  It  is  the  father  (repre- 
senting Ciod)  who  takes  steps  to  be  recon- 
ciled not  only  with  the  wayward  son  but 
also  with  the  older  son,  who  was  depend- 
able but  unforgiving.  As  the  loving  father 
insists,  "We  must  celebrate  and  rejoice." 

In  the  responsorial  psalm  we  see  the 
psalmist's  profound  gratitude  to  God  and 
we  hear  the  way  this  gratitude  is  expressed 
in  rejoicing  and  praise.  Having  been  deliv- 
ered from  fear,  die  psalmist  both  praises 
God  and  urges  others  to  turn  to  God  so 
that  they  too  may  be  delivered  and  then 
praise  God.  Thus,  the  psalmist  is  acting  as 
an  agent  of  reconciliation. 

As  the  author  of  2  Timothy  tells  us, 
"All  scripture  is  inspired  by  God  and  is  use- 
ful for  teaching,  for  refutation,  for  correc- 
tion, and  for  training  in  righteousness"  (2 
Tm  3:16).  What  lessons  might  we  learn 
from  today's  readings? 

The  first  and  most  important  lesson  to 
be  learned  is  that  of  gratitude.  There  is  so 
much  for  which  each  of  us  should  be  grate- 
ful. Like  the  Israelites  of  old,  we  have  been 
blessed  with  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion, the  prosperity  of  the  good  earth,  the 
love  of  friends  and  family.  There  is  much 
more  besides  this,  so  much  more  that  each 
one  in  her  or  his  heart  cannot  even  begin 
to  recount  God's  graciousness. 

Like  the  Corinthians,  we  have  been 
made  a  new  creation;  we  have  been  given  a 
second  chance,  in  fact,  many  second 
chances;  we  have  been  called  by  God  to 
continue  God's  own  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion. In  some  ways,  this  is  a  very  difficult 
blessing  to  appreciate.  Freedom  and  food 
are  tangible,  and  we  can  easily  be  grateful 


for  them.  But  few  of  us  grasp  very  well  the 
notion  of  being  a  new  creation  with  the 
responsibility  of  changing  our  way  of  liv- 
ing. The  real  reason  for  this  may  be  that 
we  are  generally  quite  satisfied  with  our 
approach  to  life.  Furthermore,  we  normal- 
ly leave  the  task  of  reconciliation  to  reli- 
gious or  political  negotiators.  The  chal- 
lenge of  this  teaching  may  not  yet  have 
touched  our  minds  and  hearts. 

Like  the  wayward  son  who  never  lost 
his  father's  love,  we  have  never  really  lost 
God's  love.  We  have  been  forgiven.  We 
have  experienced  God's  forgiveness  when- 
ever our  friends  or  family  members  or  co- 
workers have  forgiven  us  our  selfishness  or 
impatience.  We  do  understand  this  kind  of 
reconciliation,  and  we  are  usually  grateful 
for  it.  Sometimes  we  even  celebrate  it. 

This  Sunday  is  set  aside  for  us  to  recall 
God's  graciousness  and  to  rejoice  because 
of  it.  In  many  ways  we  have  been  dead,  but 
through  God's  grace  we  have  come  to  life 
again;  we  have  been  lost,  but  have  now 
been  found.  We  have  every  reason  to 
rejoice. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Spend  some  time  reflecting  on 
God's  goodness  in  your  life. 

•  Use  the  responsorial  psalm  as  a 
prayer  of  gratitude. 

•  How  can  you  act  as  an  agent  of 
God's  reconciliation? 
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Faith  for  Today's  Catholics 


Contemporary  Catholics  on. 
Traditional  Devotions 

edited  by  J  a  m  e  s  Martin,  S.J 


Awake  My  Soul 

Contemporary  Catholics  on 
Traditional  Devotions 

edited  by  James  Martin,  S.J. 
0-8294-1987-X  •  Paperback  ♦  $11.95 


From  the  popular  Lenten  series 
in  America  magazine! 

James  Martin,  S.J.,  gathers  today's  top  Catholic 
writers  for  a  contemporary  look  at  traditional 
devotions.  Now  this  meaningful  collection  is 
available  in  Awake  My  Soul. 

Nineteen  fascinating  essays  celebrate  the  history, 
personal  experience,  and  role  of  devotions  in 
the  lives  of  modern  seekers.  Awake  My  Soul 
explores  devotions  such  as  novenas,  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  the  rosary,  First  Fridays,  adoration 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  and  more.  Contributors  include  Emilie 
Griffin;  Lawrence  Cunningham;  Joan  Chittister, 
O.S.B.;  Daniel  Harrington,  S.J.;  Sally  Cunneen; 
and  Ron  Hansen. 

"  A  thrilling  guide  to  the  hidden  treasures  of 
Catholicism.  The  writers  gathered  here  put  us 
in  touch  with  wisdom  so  old  it  looks  like  new." 

Robert  Ellsberg,  author,  The  Saints' Guide 

to  Happiness 

"  ...helpful  and  enlightening." 
Publishers  Weekly 


Call  800-621-1008  or  visit  your  local  bookstore. 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


OU  11  WE  TO  HAND  IT  to 

Mel  Gibson.  Whether  his 
decision  to  screen  "The 
Passion  of  the  Christ"  in 


advance  for  only  a  hand-picked  cadre 
of  sympathetic  reviewers  (mostly  evan- 
gelical Protestants,  conservative 
Catholics  and  sympathetic  rabbis)  was 
motivated  by  fear,  money  or  faith,  it 
was  an  excellent  marketing  tool.  His 
canny  strategy  all  but  guaranteed  that 
the  mainstream  media,  whose  interest 
was  already  piqued  by  charges  of  anti- 
Semitism,  would  be  whipped  into  an 
even  greater  frenzy  by  being  shut  out 
of  the  in-crowd. 

Vlr.  ( iibson's  bizarre  comments 
over  the  past  few  months  raise  the 
question  of  whether  he  was  being 
shrewd,  foolish  or  simply  unguarded. 
(My  guess  is  some  combination  of  the 
second  and  third.)  In  case  you're  won- 
dering about  his  view  of  non- 
Catholics,  you  can  reflect  on  his  obser- 
vation in  The  New  Yorker  that,  nice 
as  she  is,  his  wife  is  probably  not  get- 
ong  into  heaven,  since  she's 
Episcopalian.  If  you  doubt  his  open- 
ness to  Jewish  worries  about  the 
movie,  you.can  think  about  his  com- 
ment that  if  he  included  in  his  film  the 
infamous  "blood  libel"  quote  from  the 
(  rospcl  of  Matthew,  "They'd  [the 
Jews]  come  kill  me."  And  if  you  won- 
der whether  his  attraction  to  Jesus 
goes  beyond  just  a  morbid  fascination 
with  the  crucifixion  and  includes  an 
interest  in,  say,  Jesus'  message  of  for- 
giveness, you  can  ponder  Mr.  Gibson's 
comments  about  one  of  his  detractors: 
"I  want  his  intestines  on  a  stick."  So 
much  ror  turning  the  other  cheek. 

But  in  these  matters,  it's  always 
good  to  remember  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola's  dictum,  in  the  Spiritual 
Exercises,  that  "every  good  Christian 
should  be  more  eager  to  place  a  good 
interpretation  on  a  neighbor's  state- 
ment than  to  condemn  it."  If  Mr. 
Gibson  says  he  did  not  intend  to  make 
an  anti-Semitic  film  and  desired  only 
to  make  a  compelling  film  that  would 
draw  moviegoers  to  the  story  of  Jesus, 
it  is  better  to  believe  him. 

The  finished  product,  however,  is 
another  story.  I  found  the  film  in  some 


places  moving,  in  many  places  anti- 
Semitic  and  in  most  places  simply 
repellent.  (Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J.,  will 
offer  a  full  review  in  next  week's 
America.) 

After  seeing  the  movie  a  few  days 
before  it  opened,  it  dawned  on  me  that 
Mr.  Gibson  had  made  two  serious 
errors  in  judgment  over  the  past  sever- 
al months.  First,  in  the  public  discus- 
sion surrounding  the  film,  he  has  con- 
sistently overlooked  the  fact  that, 
though  the  story  of  the  Passion  is  true, 
it  also  needs  to  be  treated  carefully. 
After  centuries  of  persecution,  Jewish 
leaders  have  legitimate  worries;  and 
Christians  who  raise  questions  about 
accuracy  are  not  simply  watering  down 
the  Gospels,  as  he  has  charged. 

How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  for  the  director  to  give  his  critics 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt — something 
he  asked  them  to  do  for  him.  And  how 
much  more  would  it  have  shown  Mr. 
Gibson  to  be  a  true  Christian — eager 
to  learn  and  even  critique  himself  and 
thereby  deepen  his  appreciation  of  the 
impact  of  the  story  he  hoped  to  tell. 
For  a  good  evangelizer  not  only 
believes  in  the  Gospel  but  also  knows 
how  to  present  it.  Sadly,  a  film  that 
could  have  been  an  obvious  way  to 
invite  non-Christians  into  the  life  of 
Christ  was  instead  turned  into  a  cudgel 
with  which  to  beat  those  who  disagree 
with  its  viewpoint. 

Finally,  with  a  reported  $25-million 
budget,  Mr.  Gibson  would  have  done 
far  better  to  film  "The  Life,"  not  simply 
"The  Passion."  The  story  of  Jesus' 
death  and  resurrection  are  far  more 
meaningful,  and  understandable,  when 
set  alongside  the  story  of  his  ministry.  It 
was  the  life  of  Christ  that  gave  meaning 
to  his  death,  and  the  resurrection  that 
ultimately  ratified  his  minisny. 

By  the  end  of  the  movie,  I  was  left 
depressed,  not  only  in  response  to  the 
film's  graphic  portrayal  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  but  over  two  lost  opportuni- 
ties— first,  lor  real  dialogue,  and  sec- 
ond, for  a  chance  to  reflect  not  just  on 
the  last  12  hours  of  the  life  ot  Jesus, 
but  on  the  years  before  he  made  his 
long  climb  up  the  hill  at  Calvary. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Immigration 
Reform  and 
the  Bush 
Proposal 

ur  immigration  system  is  broken 
and.. .in  need  of  reform."  So  said  Bishop 
Thomas  Wenski  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Bishops'  Committee  on 
Migration  in  a  statement  in  early 
January — soon  after  President  Bush  issued  his  proposal  on 
Jan.  7  about  this  controversial  issue.  As  many  as  10  million 
undocumented  people  now  live  in  the  United  States.  A 
majority  come  from  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America.  Many  are  part  of  the  workforce,  especially  in  the 
agricultural,  meat  and  poultry  and  service  industries.  By 
issuing  his  proposal,  the  president  acknowledged  the  need 
to  take  steps  to  regularize  their  status.  Such  a  step  seemed 
within  reach  prior  to  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1 , 
2001,  which  resulted  in  a  further  tightening  of  barriers  to 
immigration — barriers  that  have  made  the  lives  of  undocu- 
mented persons  still  more  precarious. 

Increased  surveillance  at  the  U.S.  southern  border,  for 
example,  has  led  indirectly  to  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of 
people,  who  have  tried  to  evade  the  border  patrol  by  cross- 
ing through  dangerous  desert  and  mountain  areas,  where 
they  have  perished  from  heat  or  cold.  Nonetheless,  the 
number  of  undocumented  persons  entering  the  United 
States  each  year  has  been  increasing.  The  Immigration 
Policy  Institute  estimates  that  there  may  be  as  many  as 
500,000.  Many  are  apprehended  by  federal  agents  (and 
now  by  local  and  state  police  officers  too)  and  locked  away 
in  detention  facilities  to  await  deportation. 

President  Bush's  proposal  amounts  to  hardly  more  than 
a  sketch.  But  it  has  raised  frail  hopes  again  that  undocu- 
mented immigrants  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States 
for  years,  paying  taxes  and  raising  children,  might  now 
begin  to  look  toward  legal  permanent  residency  as  a  real 
possibility.  The  plan,  though,  is  essentially  a  guest  worker 
program,  and  herein  lies  the  problem.  These  immigrants 
would  be  no  more  than  "guests,"  with  no  guarantees  of 


future  citizenship,  nor  would  there  be  any  provision  for 
amnesty  for  their  illegal  status.  The  plan  would  offer  a 
three-year  work  permit,  with  the  possibility  of  an  exten- 
sion. At  the  end  of  six  years,  the  guest  workers  would  be 
obliged  to  return  to  their  home  country  or  revert  to  illegal 
status,  unless  Congress  extended  their  stay.  The  permits 
would  be  aimed  primarily  at  the  kinds  of  manual-labor- 
intensive  jobs  that  American  workers  are  reluctant  to 
take — jobs  in  poultry  and  meat  processing  plants,  vine- 
yards and  orchards,  and  in  restaurants  and  hotels. 

Donald  Kerwin,  executive  director  of  the  Catholic 
Legal  Immigration  Network,  told  America  that  the  main 
problem  with  the  proposal  is  that  it  does  not  lead  to  per- 
manent residency,  either  for  those  already  here  or  those 
coming  from  abroad  to  fill  jobs  for  which  workers  cannot 
be  found  among  American  citizens.  "They  would  be  here 
with  their  families,"  he  said,  "building  up  equities,  and  yet 
after  the  six  years  they  would  be  facing  deportation" — back 
to  the  poverty-ridden  home  situations  from  which  they 
had  hoped  to  escape.  Because  of  their  tenuous  status, 
moreover,  the  guest  workers  would  be  exposed  to  abuses 
in  the  workplace.  Nor  are  there  strong  provisions  for  fair 
salaries.  He  noted  that  in  his  own  visits  to  migrant  shelter 
centers,  he  had  found  many  instances  of  immigrants  being 
paid  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

a  further  worry  of  advocates  concerns  the  fate  of  two 
worthwhile  bills  now  in  Congress — the  so-called  Agjobs 
Act,  which  would  pave  the  way  for  qualified  agricultural 
workers  to  gain  permanent  residency,  and  the  DREAM 
Act,  which  would  allow  immigrant  students  to  receive 
financial  help  to  complete  their  studies  and  also  offer  hope 
for  eventual  citizenship  (see  America,  12/8/03,  editorial). 

Because  the  Bush  proposal  has  clouded  the  prospects 
of  passage  for  diese  two  bills,  advocates  are  intensifying 
their  efforts  to  enact  them  into  law.  They  find  little  to 
commend  in  the  president's  proposal,  which — unlike  the 
two  bills — promises  no  road  to  legalization  for  the  many 
undocumented  immigrants  already  here  or  for  others  out- 
side U.S.  borders  who,  in  their  desperation,  might  risk 
seeking  a  three-year  work  permit. 

As  Bishop  Wenski  puts  it,  "What  is  needed.. .is  truly 
comprehensive  immigration  reform  that  will  provide 
opportunities  for  legalization  for  the  undocumented  cur- 
rendy  living  in  the  United  States  [and]  temporary  worker 
programs  with  full  worker  protections  and  a  path  to  per- 
manency." The  president's  proposal  lacks  this  kind  of  com- 
prehensive reform,  but  in  the  current  nativist  atmosphere 
in  our  country,  it  may  be  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for. 


March  8,  2004  America 
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Dioceses  Release  Figures  on  Sexual  Abuse 


William  F.  Murphy 


Although  not 
required  to  do  so 
by  the  Dallas 
Charter  for  the 
Protection  of 
Children  and  Young 
People,  Catholic 
bishops  across  the 
country  are  releas- 
ing statistics  about 
sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  members  of  the  clergy  in  their 
dioceses.  The  Associated  Press  reported 
on  Feb.  20  that  at  least  1 12  of  the  195 
U.S.  dioceses  had  reported  4,757  accusa- 
tions against  2,243  men.  Many  bishops 
included  financial  data  about  abuse-relat- 
ed costs  and  the  percentage  of  clergy  in 
their  dioceses  who  have  been  accused  of 
sexual  abuse.  Many  offered  apologies  to 
victims,  their  families  and  the  general 
Catholic  population  for  the  harm  caused 
by  the  abuse  scandal. 

The  figures  were  submitted  by  the  dio- 
ceses to  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  New  York,  which  compiled  the 
national  statistics  on  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  over  the  past  50  years  for  the 
National  Review  Board,  which  commis- 
sioned the  study  under  a  mandate  from 
the  bishops. 

The  Diocese  of  Covington,  Ky., 
reported  on  Feb.  18  that  9.6  percent  of  its 
clergy  had  been  accused  of  sexual  miscon- 
duct with  minors.  The  percentage  is 
much  higher  than  what  other  dioceses 
were  reporting.  The  Covington  figures 
were  an  update  of  data  published  on 
August  2003.  The  updated  figures  said 
that  205  allegations  against  35  priests 
were  received.  One  priest  was  named  in 
72  allegations,  it  added.  Of  the  35  priests 
accused,  16  are  dead,  five  were  laicized 
and  14  were  pennanendy  removed  from 
ministry,  said  the  report.  All  the  allega- 
tions involved  incidents  before  1990. 

The  diocese  reported  paying  $1 1.7  mil- 
lion in  settlements,  with  $3.8  million 
coming  from  diocesan  funds  and  the  rest 
from  insurers.  Total  expenses  related  to 
the  sexual  abuse  scandal  were  $14.3  mil- 
lion, with  $4.9  million  paid  by  the  diocese 
and  the  rest  by  insurers. 

The  Diocese  of  Rockville  Centre, 


N.Y.,  reported  that  since  the  diocese  was 
founded  in  1957,  132  people  have  accused 
66  priests  of  sexually  abusing  diem  as 
minors.  Of  the  42  diocesan  priests,  four 
were  exonerated;  and  those  with  credible 
accusations  are  no  longer  in  ministry.  The 
accused  clerics  represent  2  percent  of  the 
clergy  in  the  diocese  during  the  period, 
said  the  report.  The  diocese  has  spent 
$3.8  million  in  abuse-related  expenses, 
said  the  report.  Most  of  the  incidents  took 
place  in  the  1960's,  70's  and  80's,  it  said, 
with  1 5  percent  of  the  cases  occurring 
since  1990. 

"I  apologize  again  because  I  know  that, 
as  a  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States, 
I  will  go  to  my  grave  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  can  never  make  up  or  restore  to  the 
victims  the  innocence  lost  and  suffering 
experienced  day  in  and  day  out  by  those 
who  were  victimized  as  well  as  their  fami- 
lies," said  Bishop  William  F.  Murphy  of 
Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.,  in  a  nine-page 
statement  containing  the  data  issued  on 
Feb.  17. 

In  die  Diocese  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  6 
percent  of  the  priests  who  have  served  in 
the  diocese  since  it  was  founded  in  1956 
have  been  accused  of  sexual  abuse  of  a 
minor.  The  accusations  involved  27 
priests  who  are  no  longer  in  active  min- 
istry. One-third  of  the  allegations  con- 
cerned incidents  in  the  1980's,  it  said. 
The  report  added  that  the  diocese  paid  $1 
million  in  therapy  costs,  $200,000  in  set- 
tlements and  $300,000  in  legal  fees. 

The  Diocese  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
reported  credible  accusations  against  22 
priests  involving  70  minors.  About  one- 
third  of  confirmed  cases  took  place 
between  1965  and  1970,  it  said.  The 
Springfield  report  ended  with  allegations 
received  through  last  May  and  so  did  not 
include  accusations  made  in  February 
against  recently  retired  Bishop  Thomas  L. 
Dupre,  who  allegedly  abused  two  boys, 
starting  in  the  1970's  and  continuing  into 
the  1980's  before  he  became  bishop. 

The  Diocese  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  said 
that  there  were  credible  accusations 
against  3 1  of  its  priests,  representing  4.2 
percent  of  the  total  serving  in  the  dio- 
cese. Abuse-related  costs  totaled  $2.8 
million,  it  said. 


The  Diocese  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
reported  receiving  59  allegations  against 
35  priests,  about  4.5  percent  of  the  cler- 
gy. Abuse-related  costs  totaled  $1.4  mil- 
lion, of  which  $1.1  million  was  paid  by 
insurers,  it  said. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Kansas  City-St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  35  complaints  were  lodged 
against  20  priests  since  1948,  with  five  of 
the  priests  being  exonerated.  Abuse-relat- 
ed expenses  totaled  $856,000  with  the 
money  coming  from  diocesan  insurance 
reserves,  said  the  diocese. 

The  Diocese  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  said 
that  it  received  1 1  substantiated  allega- 
tions and  10  unsubstantiated  allegations 
against  diocesan  priests  since  1951.  The 
1 1  priests  with  substantiated  allegations 
represent  3.2  percent  of  the  diocesan 
clergy  during  the  time  period  and  are  no 
longer  in  ministry,  it  reported. 

Supreme  Court  Upholds 
Denial  of  Scholarship 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ailed  that  the 
State  of  Washington  could  deny  scholar- 
ship funds  to  a  stu- 
dent who  wanted 
to  study  for  the 
ministry,  even  if  it 
was  giving  scholar- 
ships to  students  to 
study  other  sub- 
jects. The  7-to-2 
majority  did  not 
accept  the  argu- 
ment that  such  a 
denial  was  an  unconstitutional  burden  on 
the  free  exercise  of  religion.  The  state 
"does  not  require  students  to  choose 
between  their  religious  beliefs  and  receiv- 
ing a  government  benefit,"  wrote  Chief 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  for  the 
majority.  "The  state  has  merely  chosen 
not  to  fund  a  distinct  category  of  instruc- 
tion." 

Washington  State  grants  scholarships 
based  on  academic  merit  and  financial 
need  to  students  who  attend  an  accredited 
college,  including  those  that  are  religiously 
affiliated.  But  it  excludes  scholarships  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  The  court  decision 
overruled  an  earlier  decision  in  favor  of 
the  student  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  in  California. 


William  H.  Rehnquist 
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HAITIANS  LOOT  U.N.  FOOD  WAREHOUSE.  Haitians  take  bags  of  lentils  from  a  United  Nations  food 
warehouse  in  Cap-Haitien  on  Feb.  23. 


Delivery  of  Aid  Threatened  by  Unrest  in  Haiti 


Catholic  Relief  Services  said  food  sup- 
plies at  its  centers  in  Haiti  are  running 
low  and  deliveries  of  fresh  supplies  are 
threatened  by  current  unrest.  C.R.S.,  the 
U.S.  bishops'  international  relief  and 
development  agency,  warned  that  a 
humanitarian  crisis  could  occur  in  Haiti 
if  commercial  and  aid  supply  lines  con- 
tinued to  be  affected.  Dula  James,  C.R.S. 
country  representative  in  Haiti,  said  sup- 
plies at  hundreds  of  centers  supported  by 
C.R.S.  were  running  low. 

"The  situation  is  critical,"  James  said 
on  Feb.  18.  That  day,  C.R.S.  began 
delivering  several  thousand  metric  tons 
of  food  and  cooking  supplies.  But  the 
volatile  environment — including  sponta- 
neous street  protests,  roadblocks  and 
general  social  unrest — could  threaten  the 
delivery,  which  would  affect  hundreds  of 


thousands  of  people  who  depend  solely 
on  C.R.S.  food  aid  for  survival,  the 
agency  said.  C.R.S.  said  roadblocks 
manned  by  gunmen  have  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  supplies  and  humanitarian  assis- 
tance to  reach  these  areas. 

In  a  statement  on  Feb.  16,  the 
Haitian  bishops  called  on  political  lead- 
ers to  do  what  they  could  to  ensure 
peace.  In  contrast  to  recent  calls  by 
Bishop  Guire  Poulard  of  Jacmel  that  the 
opposition  should  continue  its  mobiliza- 
tion to  force  President  Bertrand  Aristide 
to  step  down,  the  bishops'  statement  did 
not  overtly  call  for  the  president's  resig- 
nation. "It  is  not  for  the  church  to  say 
which  actions  should  be  undertaken,  but 
it  is  urgent  that  something  should  be 
done  to  stop  the  violence,"  the  state- 
ment said. 


News  Briefs 

•  Five  days  before  President  Bush  called 
for  a  federal  constitutional  amendment 
"defining  and  protecting  marriage  as  a 
union  of  a  man  and  a  woman  as  husband 
and  wife,"  Archbishop  William  J.  Levada 
of  San  Francisco  sent  him  a  letter  strong- 
ly urging  such  an  amendment.  "[Ojnly  a 
constitutional  amendment  can  now 
assure  that  marriage  between  a  woman 
and  a  man,  and  the  family  they  raise,  can 
remain  into  the  future  a  foundational  ele- 
ment of  our  society,"  he  wrote. 

•  Since  the  mid-1990's,  in  an  effort  to 
practice  what  they  preach  about  social 
justice,  Catholic  schools  in  the 


Archdiocese  of  Newark,  N.J.,  have  asked 
prospective  vendors  of  school  uniforms  to 
certify  that  the  clothing  is  not  made 
under  sweatshop  conditions.  The  effort 
spread  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Chicago 
archdioceses  and  then  to  eight  dioceses  in 
New  York. 


•  A  consortium  including  Catholic  Relief 
Services  and  the  Catholic  Medical 
Mission  Board  was  awarded  one  of  the 
first  federal  grants  in  a  new  campaign  to 
provide  care  and  support  for  people  with 
H.I.V./AIDS  in  nine  foreign  countries. 
The  $335  million  grant,  announced  on 
Feb.  23,  will  finance  a  five-year  program 
through  which  the  five-member  consor- 
tium will  provide  drug  treatment  and 
other  support  for  137,600  people  with 
H.I.V./AIDS. 

•  The  U.S.  Commission  on  International 
Religious  Freedom  urged  the  State 
Department  to  add  Eritrea,  India, 
Pakistan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Turkmenistan  and 
Vietnam  to  its  list  of  countries  that  should 
be  given  the  harshest  designation  for  vio- 
lations of  religious  freedom.  Already  on 
the  list  are  Burma  (Myanmar),  China, 
North  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq  and  Sudan. 

•  Archbishop  James  P.  Keleher  of  Kansas 
City  has  asked  all  Cadiolic  institutions  in 
the  archdiocese  not  to  invite  "any  person 
in  the  pro-choice  movement,  or  any 
politician  who  espouses  the  pro-choice 
movement  or  has  a  voting  record  endors- 
ing pro-choice  legislation"  to  speak  at 
those  institutions. 

•  Pope  John  Paul  II  condemned  a 
Palestinian  suicide  bombing  that  killed 
eight  passengers  on  a  Jerusalem  bus  and 
injured  60  others.  A  telegram  sent  in  the 
pope's  name  urged  rejection  of  the 
"absurd  dynamic"  of  terrorist  violence. 

•  The  U.S.  bishops'  Office  for  Film  and 
Broadcasting  faulted  Mel  Gibson's  "The 
Passion  of  the  Christ"  for  its  "in-your- 
face  rawness  that  is  much  too  intense  for 
children,"  but  dismissed  charges  that  the 
movie  blames  die  Jews  collectively  for  the 
death  of  Jesus. 

•  An  article  and  a  review  about  "The 
Passion  of  the  Christ"  scheduled  to 
appear  in  the  March  1 5  issue  of  America 
are  now  available  online  at  www.ameri- 
camagazine.org/passion.htm. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


•  In  mid-March,  Pope  John  Paul  IPs 
pontificate  will  become  the  third- 
longest  in  history,  surpassing  that  of 
Pope  Leo  XHJ,  who  reigned  for  2  5 
years  and  five  months  a  century  ago. 
Among  modern  pontificates,  that  will 
leave  only  the  3 1-year  reign  of  Pope 
Pius  LX  longer  than  Pope  John  Paul's. 
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of  other  things 


A  Day  of 
Reckoning 


£  I  had  confessed,  but  had  not  sought 
forgiveness  from  those  I  hurt.' 


How  WONDERFUL  it  is 
to  have  someone  beg  for- 
giveness. 
A  dear  friend  of  mine 
is  a  recovering  alcoholic 
working  the  12 -step  program  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous.  After  a  "search- 
ing and  fearless  moral  inventor}7"  (Step 
4),  he  came  to  me,  and  others,  to  make 
amends  (Step  9).  This  is  where  the 
repentant  alcoholic  apologizes  for  his  or 
her  wrongdoings.  Where  possible  and 
appropriate,  he  also  makes  restitution  for 
his  dastardly  deeds. 

I  was  genuinely  pleased  to  hear  my 
friend's  apology,  happy  that  he  was  at 
least  nine  steps  down  the  path  of  sobri- 
ety. But  it  also  felt  good  to  have  someone 
cry  for  mercy.  It  was  as  if  the  universe 
were  being  put  right,  tidied  up  so  that 
Truth  and  Justice  could  prevail.  My  psy- 
che was  drunk  on  life  that  day.  But  like 
all  buzzes,  it  was  a  fleeting  high.  That 
night  my  own  conscience  began  to  sober 
up  and  speak. 

My  conscience  first  reminded  me 
that  one  need  not  be  an  addict  to  hurt 
people.  It  also  politely,  but  firmly,  asked 
for  the  record  to  reflect  that  I  had  my 
own  lengthy  list  of  wrongdoings.  As  an 
occasionally  obedient  Catholic,  I  had 
confessed  most  of  them,  but  I  had  not 
sought  forgiveness  from  those  I  hurt. 
My  conscience  concluded  its  remarks 
by  suggesting  that  I,  too,  brave  Steps  4 
and  9. 

Lying  in  bed  that  night,  I  toyed  with 
taking  my  own  moral  inventory  and 
making  amends.  I  lifted  the  window  on 
my  past  by  a  crack.  (I  was  not  quite  ready 


steven  M.  kissing  is  the  author  of  Running 
From  the  Devil:  A  Memoir  of  a  Boy 
Possessed  (Crossroad). 


to  be  fearless  and  open  the  window 
entirely,  afraid  the  gust  from  more 
recent  and  worse  behavior  would  be 
strong  enough  to  knock  me  out  of  bed.) 

Two  deeds  from  long  ago  slid 
through  the  tiny  gap.  Neither  was  the 
kind  of  act  for  which  a  benevolent  god 
would  cast  one  into  hell  (at  least  I  hope 
not).  But  these  were  truly  bad  deeds.  I 
performed  them  willfully  and  knowingly. 

As  a  1 3 -year-old  I  worked  a  booth  at 
a  church's  annual  summer  festival,  its 
biggest  fund-raiser  of  the  year.  I  sold  ice 
cream  and  candy  for  several  hours,  while 
secretly  stuffing  my  pants  pockets  full  of 
patrons'  quarters.  Later,  I  spent  the  loot 
on  some  spins  of  the  Tilt-O-Whirl  and 
the  wheels  of  chance. 

Making  amends  would  be  as  easy  as 
dropping  the  money  in  the  church's  col- 
lection basket  some  Sunday,  my  con- 
science noted.  But  I  had  no  idea  how 
much  I  stole,  I  protested.  My  conscience, 
always  wanting  to  be  helpful,  suggested 
that  I  could  stuff  my  pockets  with  quar- 
ters, total  up  the  sum  and  then  adjust  for 
inflation. 

Late  in  high  school  I  fell  in  love  for 
the  first  time  with  a  bright,  pretty  girl 
who  was  perfect  in  every  way.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  trouble  managing  this 
new  thing  called  love  and  expressed  my 
feelings  like  the  amazingly  immature  17- 
year-old  I  was.  My  emotional  instability 
led  to  an  on-again,  off-again  relation- 
ship. And  I  deliberately  turned  it  off  just 
days  before  her  senior  prom,  stealing 
from  her  that  rite  of  passage. 

How  to  make  amends  for  this  one? 
After  all,  some  things  are  better  left 
alone,  as  the  A.A.  model  teaches.  Trying 
to  rectify  some  past  wrongs  would  only 
further  complicate  matters.  I  doubt  my 
old  flame — or  her  husband,  for  that  mat- 


ter— would  want  me  to  take  her  dancing. 
Once  again,  my  conscience  eagerly  came 
to  the  rescue.  It  suggested  that  I  could 
make  up  for  this  bad  deed  by  anony- 
mously sending  money  to  my  old  flame's 
high  school  so  that  a  needy  student  could 
buy  a  prom  gown. 

I  have  plenty  of  other  sins  much 
more  recent — and  far  more  grievous — 
than  these.  For  me  to  make  amends  fully 
would  require,  among  other  things,  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  money,  sporting 
equipment  and  household  pets.  (Don't 
ask.)  Whether  I  actually  make  amends  of 
this  sort,  or  some  other,  for  my  teenage 
or  adult  sins  is,  of  course,  between  me 
and  my  higher  power.  But  I  began  to 
think  about  the  benefits  to  society  if  the 
A.A.  model  of  confession  and  restitution 
were  embraced  by  all. 

What  if  we  all  agreed  to  make 
amends,  perhaps  on  an  annual  National 
Day  of  Reckoning?  Certainly  it  would  be 
one  of  the  best  feel-good  days  of  the 
year,  as  we  each  made  and  received 
apologies  and  restitution. 

In  the  spirit  of  full  disclosure,  it 
should  be  noted  that  I  am  due,  among 
other  things,  $375  in  cash,  one  "James 
Taylor  Greatest  Hits"  CD  and  a  trip  to 
Las  Vegas  (again,  don't  ask). 

On  a  more  practical  note,  such  a  day 
could  help  boost  the  economy  with  the 
promise  of  a  retail  bonanza,  if  not  quite 
on  the  scale  of  Christmas,  then  at  least, 
say,  of  Valentine's  Day.  Sure,  many 
wrongdoings  are  not  about  material 
things;  even  if  they  were,  they  could  not 
be  amended  with  such.  But  when  they 
arc  appropriate,  gifts  beg  louder  than 
words. 

More  than  anything,  such  a  day 
could  pay  dramatic  spiritual  dividends, 
too,  as  we  pause  to  remember  the  one 
thing  that  binds  us  all:  our  limitations, 
our  shortcomings,  our  propensity  to  say 
and  do  what  we  know  we  should  not. 

Many  of  us  fall  victim  now  and  then 
to  the  silly  belief  that  if  we  were  Adam  or 
Eve,  we  humans  wouldn't  have  been 
booted  out  of  paradise  to  create  the  mess 
we  made — and  continue  to  make — for 
ourselves.  A  National  Day  of  Reckoning 
could  rid  us  all  of  that  delusion. 

And  give  us  all  some  nifty  presents 
to  open.  Steven  M.  Kissing 
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The  world  leader  in  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  addictive 
disorders  for  priests  and  religious  invites  bishops  and 
religious  and  diocesan  leadership  to  attend  its 
3rd  annual  Summer  Leadership  Conference: 

Casting  out  Demons 
and 

Ministering  to  Ministers 

Addiction,  Recovery,  Continuing  Care  and  Managing 
the  Process  of  Returning  to  Ministry 

July  12-14,  2004 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  Hilton  Hotel 
(Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Airport) 


Join  Our  Faculty 

Joseph  W.  CiaiTocchi,  Ph.D. 
Gambling  and  Spending  disorders  in 
Clergy  and  Religious 

David  Delmonico,  Ph.D. 
In  The  Shadow  of  the  Net: 
Cybersex  &  Ministry 

David  Donovan,  Ph.D.,  S.J. 
Addicted  to  Their  Company  A  Study  of  the 
Process  of  Addiction 

Sr.  Maurice  Doody,  O.P. 
The  Part  We  Play 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Espelage,  OFM 
The  Rights  &  Responsibilities 
of  the  Disruptive  Member 

John  Gonsiorek,  Ph.D. 

Obstacles  to  Healing,  Personality  Disorders  & 
Disorders  of  desire 

Robert  Grant,  Ph.D. 
Compassion  Fatigue  &  Self-Care 

Ms.  Kathleen  McChesney 

Speaking  One's  Truth 

Rev.  Kevin  McDonough 
Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper? 

Bro.  Stephen  Olert,  FSC 
Casting  Out  Demons  &  Ministering  to  the  Minister 

Christopher  Ringwald,  Ph.D 
The  Soul  of  Recovery, 
Understanding  the  Spiritual  Dimension 


The  costs  of  the  conference,  hotel  rooms  and  meals  for  diocesan  and  religious  community  staff 
are  being  underwritten  by  generous  Guest  House  donors.  The  total  conference  cost  for  all  others  is  $290.00. 

**Diocesan  and  religious  community  leadership  are  responsible  only 
for  transportation  to  and  from  home  and  Conference** 

Recommended  especially  for  new  bishops  and  new  leadership 


Please  register  me  for  the  Guest  House  Leadership  Conference  held  July  12-14,  2004.  I  am  aware  that  Guest  House  will  pay  for  my 
registration,  hotel  room  charges  and  scheduled  meals.  Follow  ing  this  registration  I  will  receive  a  confirmation  letter  with  additional  confer- 
ence and  hotel  information. 

Name:  


Address: 
Address: 
C/S/Z: 


Which  evenings  will  you  be  staying? 
Please  reserve  your  hotel  room  by  checking 
the  applicable  dates: 


O  July  12 


O  July  13 


Telephone: 


Position  within  Diocese/Religious  Order 


Please  indicate  which  track  you  would  like  to  attend.  Track  1  is  primarily  for  attendees 
new  to  their  leadership  position  and  those  who  have  not  attended  conference  before. 
Track  2  is  primarily  for  attendees  seeking  continuing  development  education  and  those 
who  have  attended  our  conference  in  the  past. 

O  Track  1  O  Track  2 

Certificate  of  Attendance 

I  require  a  certificate  of  Attendance  for  professional  credits. 

Please  print  your  name  and  credentials  below  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  on  the  Certificate: 

Name:  

Credentials:  


Fax  or  mail  this  completed  registration  card 
to: 

Michael  Morton,  Director  of  Education 
P.O.  Box  420 
Lake  Orion,  MI  48361 
or  FAX  to:  (248)391-0210 

If  you  would  like  to  call  for  additional 
information 
prior  to  registration  please  call 
(800)  626-6910 
or  visit  us  at 
ww  w .  guesthouse .  org 
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Ine  Irmmpn 
of  the  Cross 

-  BY  DONALD  C.  MALDARI  - 


HE  news  these  days  is  grim.  Injustices  that  cry  to  heaven  abound, 
while  people  feel  ever  more  frustrated  at  their  extremely  limited  abili- 
ty to  do  anything  about  them.  Our  actions  to  combat  injustices  seem 
futile  as  the  carnage  goes  on.  We  are  tempted  to  ask,  "Where  is  our 
God?" 


In  the  midst  of  the  cacophony  that  daily  assaults  my  consciousness,  I  also  hear  a  per- 
sistent leitmotiv  in  the  background.  It  swells  up  from  my  childhood  and  has  been  rein- 
forced throughout  the  years:  "We  adore  thee,  O  Christ,  and  we  bless  thee,  for  by  thy 
holy  cross  thou  hast  redeemed  the  world."  That  the  world  is  in  need  of  redemption  is 
painfully  clear;  human  efforts  alone  are  insufficient  to  solve  our  problems.  Redemption,  « 
the  free  gift  of  liberation  from  the  chaos  that  infects  our  world,  is  very  appealing.  But  | 
what  do  these  words,  taken  from  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  mean  outside  their  devotional  > 
context?  How  does  Christ's  cross  redeem  the  world? 

The  role  the  cross  plays  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  though  essential,  is  £ 
extremely  problematic  for  us.  Traditional  explanations  of  the  role  of  the  cross  usually  < 


DONALD  C.  MALDARI,  S.J.,  is  assistant  professor  in  the  religious  studies  department 
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Simply  complete  the  handy 
order  form  found  on  the  reverse. 


of  a  living,  loving,  dynamic  relationship  with  God.  This 
relationship  necessarily  expresses  itself  in  good  works  that 
combat  injustice  and  promote  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom.  "Consolation"  will  characterize  that  relationship, 
but  it  is  not  its  goal.  Furthermore,  authentic  consolation  can 
be  painful  in  the  context  of  the  sinful  world  in  which  we  live. 


re  is  no  consolation  without  "sacrifice,"  and  there  is  no 
ifice  without  some  pain.  In  common  parlance  the  word 
ficc  usually  means  "giving  something  up."  It  is  signifi- 
that  this  definition  of  the  word  has  evolved  from  the 
d's  root  meaning,  "to  make  holy,"  as  seen  in  its  Latin 
in  of  sacrum  (holy)  and  fa  cere  (to  make). 
The  Christian  tradition  recognizes  that  becoming  holy 
ehow  involves  giving  something  up.  The  cross  was 
ist's  ultimate  sacrifice.  It  was  his  ultimate  act  of  self- 
it  provided  the  ultimate  expression  of  his  love.  The 
'  way  for  Jesus  to  avoid  death  would  have  been  to 
mnce  the  love  that  motivated  his  life  and  work.  Jesus 
executed  because  he  refused  to  stop  loving;  he  refused 
top  challenging  the  worlds  status  quo.  He  seems  to 
;  known  that  his  mission  in  life  was  to  love  without  lim- 
[n  his  agony  in  the  garden  on  the  night  before  his  exe- 

2  explanations  are  true  but 
Dject  to  misunderstanding; 
lead  to  scandal  or  relegate 
the  cross  to  insignificance. 

)n,  he  rejected  any  compromise  of  that  mission.  He 
earlier  struggled  with  his  uncompromising  commit- 
it  to  love.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark  (8:31-33) 
>rts  Peter's  suggestion  to  Jesus  that  he  could  accomplish 
nission,  the  redemption  of  the  world,  without  suffer- 
— a  very  tempting  proposition.  Jesus  recognizes  this 
)osal  as  an  attractive  lie  and  in  no  uncertain  terms 
:ts  it.  He  characterizes  it  as  human  reasoning,  in  con- 
:  widi  divine  wisdom.  His  love  conquers  evil.  His 
sal  to  limit  his  love,  his  act  of  sacrifice,  leads  directly  to 
triumph  of  the  cross.  His  love  is  absolutely  free  of  self- 
ess  and  self-centeredness.  Christ's  cross  redeems  the 
Id  because  it  is  the  love  that  shines  in  the  darkness,  a 
mess  that  cannot  overcome  it.  This  love  reconciles  all 
gs  and  brings  the  peace  that  characterizes  the  veiy  life 
le  community  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  Lutheran  bishop  Anders  Nygren  illuminates  an 
ortant  distinction  in  our  understanding  of  "love"  in  his 
k  Agape  and  Eros.  Eros  is  a  love  that  is  always  somehow 
acterized  by  selfishness  or  self-concern.  It  seeks  the 
good  for  oneself.  The  word  never  appears  in  the  New 
Testament.  Agape  is  a  love  that  is  characterized  by  selfless- 
ness and  a  total  freedom  from  self-concern  and  preoccupa- 
tion. It  seeks  the  good — without  ever  disdaining  one's  own 
good.  This  is  the  love  that,  according  to  the  First  Letter  of 
John,  God  is  and  the  way  for  people  to  be.  Although  it 
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include  something  about  a  ransom  to  the  Father,  a  sacrifice 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  Father's  will.  These  explanations 
are  true  but  are  so  subject  to  misunderstanding  that  they 
frequently  either  lead  to  scandal  or  relegate  the  cross  to 
insignificance.  The  Fathers  demand  for  the  Son's  gruesome 
death  in  order  to  redeem  the  world  is  scandalous.  What  lov- 
ing parent,  people  ask,  demands  her  or  his  child's  death 
before  being  willing  to  fix  something  that  is  broken. ..even  if 
it  is  the  universe?  The  rejection  of  this  false  image  of  God 
unfortunately  leads  to  a  rejection  of  Christian  faith  as  well. 

Another,  more  subtle  and  perhaps  more  dangerous  false 
response  to  the  inaccurate  understanding  of  the  value  of  the 
cross  robs  the  cross  of  its  power.  As  post- Vatican  II 
Catholics  contemplate  the  Father,  we  see  a  loving  God  who 
desires  peace  and  justice.  The  post- Vatican  II  church  looks 
critically  upon  the  neo-Jansenist  fascination  with  pain  that 
would  gain  many  merits  for  those  who 
voluntarily  inflict  suffering  on  them- 
selves. Post- Vatican  II  Christians  have, 
therefore,  gleefully  liberated  themselves 
from  the  inaccurate  understanding  of 
Christian  asceticism  that  may  be  sum- 
marized by  the  mantra  "no  pain,  no 
gain"  well  before  athletes  discovered  it. 
It  wasn't,  consequently,  much  of  a  leap 
from  "no  pain,  no  gain"  to  "no  pain. ..no 
pain!"  Popular  post- Vatican  II  Catholic  spirituality  has 
replaced  whips  and  chains — and  the  cross — with  the 
Enneagram  and  massage  therapy,  as  people  piously  and 
earnestly  seek  the  peace  and  happiness  of  God's  kingdom. 
The  cross  has  become  enervated  and  gilded.  It  loses  its  abil- 
ity to  inspire.  Its  redemptive  power  is  frustrated. 

The  rejection  of  a  spirituality  that  sees  merit  in  suffering 
is  a  very  good  thing.  But  the  rejection  or,  at  least,  ignorance 
of  the  cross  that  often  follows  is  a  disaster.  The  pursuit  of 
the  peace  of  God's  kingdom  is  not  widiout  pitfalls:  it  is  a 
short  transition  along  a  slippery  slope  from  the  "pursuit  of 
the  peace  of  God's  kingdom"  to,  simply,  "the  pursuit  of 
peace,"  with  or  without  God's  kingdom.  Publicity  for 
retreat  and  spiritual  renewal  programs  is  often  characterized 
by  an  impressive  variety  of  means  to  make  people  feel  good 
about  themselves  and  to  minister  to  themselves.  Much 
modern  Catholic  liturgical  music  is  designed  to  soothe  and 
console;  it  rarely  challenges  the  listener. 

Although  peace  and  feeling  good  about  oneself  are  fine 
things,  the  focus  of  Christian  spirituality  is  the  development 
of  a  living,  loving,  dynamic  relationship  with  God.  This 
relationship  necessarily  expresses  itself  in  good  works  that 
combat  injustice  and  promote  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom.  "Consolation"  will  characterize  that  relationship, 
but  it  is  not  its  goal.  Furthermore,  authentic  consolation  can 
be  painful  in  the  context  of  the  sinful  world  in  which  we  live. 


There  is  no  consolation  without  "sacrifice,"  and  there  is  no 
sacrifice  without  some  pain.  In  common  parlance  the  word 
sacrifice  usually  means  "giving  something  up."  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  definition  of  the  word  has  evolved  from  the 
word's  root  meaning,  "to  make  holy,"  as  seen  in  its  Latin 
origin  of  sacrum  (holy)  and  facere  (to  make). 

The  Christian  tradition  recognizes  that  becoming  holy 
somehow  involves  giving  something  up.  The  cross  was 
Christ's  ultimate  sacrifice.  It  was  his  ultimate  act  of  self- 
gift:  it  provided  the  ultimate  expression  of  his  love.  The 
only  way  for  Jesus  to  avoid  death  would  have  been  to 
renounce  the  love  that  motivated  his  life  and  work.  Jesus 
was  executed  because  he  refused  to  stop  loving;  he  refused 
to  stop  challenging  the  world's  status  quo.  He  seems  to 
have  known  that  his  mission  in  life  was  to  love  without  lim- 
its. In  his  agony  in  the  garden  on  the  night  before  his  exe- 


cution, he  rejected  any  compromise  of  that  mission.  He 
had  earlier  struggled  with  his  uncompromising  commit- 
ment to  love.  The  Gospel  according  to  Mark  (8:31-33) 
reports  Peter's  suggestion  to  Jesus  that  he  could  accomplish 
his  mission,  the  redemption  of  the  world,  without  suffer- 
ing— a  very  tempting  proposition.  Jesus  recognizes  this 
proposal  as  an  attractive  lie  and  in  no  uncertain  terms 
rejects  it.  He  characterizes  it  as  human  reasoning,  in  con- 
trast with  divine  wisdom.  His  love  conquers  evil.  His 
refusal  to  limit  his  love,  his  act  of  sacrifice,  leads  directly  to 
the  triumph  of  the  cross.  His  love  is  absolutely  free  of  self- 
ishness and  self-centeredness.  Christ's  cross  redeems  the 
world  because  it  is  the  love  that  shines  in  the  darkness,  a 
darkness  that  cannot  overcome  it.  This  love  reconciles  all 
things  and  brings  the  peace  that  characterizes  the  very  life 
of  the  community  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

The  Lutheran  bishop  Anders  Nygren  illuminates  an 
important  distinction  in  our  understanding  of  "love"  in  his 
work  Agape  and  Eros.  Eros  is  a  love  that  is  always  somehow 
characterized  by  selfishness  or  self-concern.  It  seeks  the 
good  for  oneself.  The  word  never  appears  in  the  New 
Testament.  Agape  is  a  love  that  is  characterized  by  selfless- 
ness and  a  total  freedom  from  self-concern  and  preoccupa- 
tion. It  seeks  the  good — without  ever  disdaining  one's  own 
good.  This  is  the  love  that,  according  to  the  First  Letter  of 
John,  God  is  and  the  way  for  people  to  be.  Although  it 


Some  explanations  are  true  but 
subject  to  misunderstanding; 
they  can  lead  to  scandal  or  relegate 
the  cross  to  insignificance. 
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esults  in  self-fulfillment,  self-fulfillment  is  not  its  goal.  Paul 
exhorts  Christians  to  participate  in  Christ's  agape  and  to 
reject  eros  in  the  Christological  hymn  in  Philippians  2:3-1 1: 

Do  nothing  from  selfishness  or  conceit,  but  in 
humility  count  others  better  than  yourselves. 

Let  all  of  you  look  not  only  to  your  own  inter- 
ests, but  also  to  the  interests  of  others. 

Have  this  mind  among  yourselves,  which  is  yours 
in  Christ  Jesus, 

who,  though  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not 
count  equality  with  God  a  thing  to  be  grasped, 

but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, being  born  in  human  likeness. 

And  being  found  in  human  form  he  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  death 
on  a  cross. 

Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted  him  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  name  which  is  above  every 
name, 

that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth, 

and  ever)7  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Fadier. 

Jesus'  agape  led  him  inexorably  to  the  cross  and  then, 
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equally  inexorably,  to  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  Jesus 
was  agape  incarnate.  His  entire  life  was  an  actualization  of 
selfless  love.  The  focus  of  his  existence  was  the  Father  and 
his  will  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  whole  world  with  him- 
self. He  loved  the  world  as  the  Father  loves  the  world,  free 
from  selfishness  and  self-concern.  His  motivation  was  the 
mutual  and  perfect  love  between  himself  and  the  Father. 
Nothing  could  stop  him  from  loving,  not  even  the  loss  of 
peace  and  tranquility.  Peace  and  tranquility  were  not  his 
goal.  His  goal  was  to  do  the  Father's  will,  to  make  the 
world  holy  through  his  love. 

The  chaos  of  our  world  springs  from  eros  love,  char- 
acterized t»y  selfishness,  "national  interests,"  competition, 
territoriality,  the  relentless  pursuit  of  security  and  control 
at  all  costs  and  the  quest  for  pleasure.  It  cannot  fathom  the 
length  and  breadth  and  height  and  depth  of  God's  agape 
love  incarnate  in  Jesus.  The  experience  of  agape  love 
demands  conversion:  a  life  characterized  by  altruism,  the 
unity  of  all  humanity,  cooperation,  hospitality,  vulnerabil- 
ity and  the  quest  for  justice.  And  that  conversion  includes 
birth  pangs;  it  involves  a  death  to  an  old  life,  in  which  one 
is  fractured,  and  a  rebirth  to  a  new  life,  in  which  one  is 
more  whole.  It  involves  the  courage  to  live  that  love  in  the 
midst  of  chaos  and  cacophony. 

The  peace  Christ  bequeaths  to  the  world  is  not  what 
the  world  imagines  peace  to  be,  as  Jesus  warns  his  disciples 
in  preparation  for  his  passion  (Jn  14:27).  The  sword  that 
pierces  the  loving  heart  of  Mary  (Lk  2:35)  and  the  hearts 
of  all  who  love  can  be  avoided  only  through  a  renunciation 
of  agape.  "Do  not  think  that  I  have  come  to  bring  peace  on 
earth;  I  have  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword"  (Mt 
10:34),  warns  Jesus  as  he  announces  his  intention  to  rear- 
range the  status  quo.  The  peace  for  which  Christians  pray 
is  the  peace  that  results  from  union  with  God  and  includes 
profound  changes  in  our  lives.  The  pursuit  of  peace  in  and 
of  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  subtle  form  of  selfish- 
ness— even  hedonism. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  salvation.  It 
is  the  story  of  God's  agape  dispelling  the  darkness  of  sin, 
suffering,  confusion,  slaughter  and  injustice  and  the  story 
of  reconciling  all  creation  in  a  communion  of  love.  It  is  the 
story  of  God  inviting  humanity  to  collaborate  with  him  in 
the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  As  we  seek  to  respond 
to  that  invitation  and  to  participate  in  this  history,  let  us  be 
under  no  illusion:  agape  love  is  the  only  way  to  redeem  the 
world;  and  because  of  the  sin  in  our  world,  it  leads  direct- 
ly to  the  cross.  There  is  no  resurrection  and  ascension 
without  the  cross. 

St.  Therese  of  Lisieux,  a  doctor  of  the  church,  taught 
the  "little  way"  of  the  cross,  a  spirituality  accessible  to 
everyone.  She  and  her  spirituality,  like  the  cross,  have 
often  been  the  victim  of  gilding.  As  she  lay  dying  of  tuber- 
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culosis  at  age  24  in  1897,  her  Carmelite  sisters  tried  to 
make  her  conform  to  their  romantic  notions  of  sanctity; 
after  her  death  they  edited  her  works  to  make  then  "nicer." 
The  insipid  word  nice,  however,  in  no  way  describes 
Therese  or  her  experience.  In  communion  with  Christ's 
love  and  for  the  love  of  Christ,  she  lived  and  acted  out  of 
love  in  the  full  knowledge  that  this  love  would  involve  the 
cross — that  is,  unromantic,  sometimes  unjust  and  hidden 
suffering.  Her  love  for  Christ  included  profound  spiritual 
and  physical  suffering. 

Even  before  she  began  to  suffer  from  tuberculosis, 
Therese  united  herself  with  people  who  experienced 
God's  absence  in  order  to  help  them  experience  his  love. 
It  was  Therese's  desire  that  all  people  participate  in  the 
communion  of  love  that  she  shared  with  Christ.  She 
became  like  those  who  do  not  feel  God's  love  in  order  to 
reveal  that  love  to  them.  A  few  months  before  her  death 
she  tried  to  correct  her  religious  sisters'  romantic  notion 
of  her  illness:  "You  would  like  to  know  if  I  am  looking 
forward  to  going  to  Paradise?  I  would  if  I  were  going 
there,  but. ..I  am  not  depending  on  the  illness;  it  drives 
too  slowly.  I  depend  only  on  love;  ask  the  good  Lord  that 
all  the  prayers  which  are  offered  for  me  serve  to  increase 
the  Fire  which  ought  to  consume  me."  Like  Christ  on 
the  cross,  she  felt  abandoned  by  God  but  never  believed 
herself  to  be  abandoned.  Immediately  before  expiring 
she  looked  at  a  crucifix  and  said,  "Oh!  I  love  you!"  Her 
union  with  the  crucified  one  led  her  to  share  in  his  victo- 
ry over  evil. 

St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  who  is  less  susceptible  to  roman- 
tic gilding,  asks  people  to  do  spiritual  exercises  that  help 
them  to  realize  existentially  that  the  only  escape  from  the 
chains  of  sin  is  God's  infinite  mercy.  That  mercy  finds  its 
clearest  manifestation  in  the  love  of  the  crucified  Christ. 
In  his  Spiritual  Exercises  Ignatius  urges  exercitants  to 
accept  Christ's  invitation  to  accompany  him,  to  enter 
into  his  life  through  love  for  him,  to  conform  their  lives 
to  his  such  that  they  "desire  and  choose  poverty  with 
Christ  poor,  rather  than  riches;  insults  with  Christ  load- 
ed with  them,  rather  than  honors;  to  be  counted  as 
worthless  and  a  fool  for  Christ,  rather  than  to  be 
esteemed  as  wise  and  prudent  in  this  world.  So  Christ 
was  treated  before  me"  {Spiritual  Exercises,  No.  167). 
Their  communion  with  him  in  love  will  lead  to  the  cross 
and  to  the  resurrection. 

The  various  activities  in  which  we  engage  in  order  to 
collaborate  with  God's  inexorable  history  of  salvation  are 
essential  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  First,  of  course,  they 
may  actually  bear  fruit.  But  even  if  they  do  not,  even  if 
they  are  frustrated,  ignored  or  reviled,  they  shall  have 
been  an  exercise  in  love.  They  are  a  participation  in  the 
cross  of  Christ,  by  which  Christ  redeems  the  world.  0 
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Building  Change 


The  shortage  of  decent  housing 
is  a  scandal. 


BY  MARK  HALLINAN 

A member  OF  the  parish  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
Church  in  Manhattan,  whom  I  will  call  Francine, 
lives  modestly  on  Social  Security,  her  monthly 
pension  of  $200  and  the  small  salary  she  receives 
as  a  part-time  receptionist  for  another  church.  Francine  haS 
lived  comfortably  in  a  studio  apartment  in  Manhattan  in 
what  had  once  been  a  so-called  Mitchell-Lama  building. 
The  Mitchell-Lama  program  gave  developers  tax  breaks 
and  low-interest  mortgages  in  exchange  for  charging  ten- 
ants below-market  rents.  Landlords  were  free  to  leave  the 
program  after  20  years  if  their  mortgage  was  paid  up. 
Although  Francine  was  paying  below-market  rent  for  her 
apartment,  she  still  had  to  rely  on  a  federal  Section  8  hous- 
ing voucher  to  afford  what  the  landlord  was  permitted  to 
charge.  Her  landlord  recently 
informed  her  that  he  was 
withdrawing  his  building  from 
the  Mitchell-Lama  program 
and  that  her  rent,  after  the 
Section  8  voucher  is  applied, 
wilt  rise  from  $491  to  $648— 
an  increase  of  32  percent.  Her 
rent  will  now  be  more  than 
what  she  receives  in  Social 
Security,  and  she  may  also 
have  to  pay  for  utilities. 

There  is  a  major  housing 
crisis  throughout  the  Linked 
States,  and  this  housing  crisis 
is  being  felt  especially  in  New- 
York  City.  A  number  of  factors 
have  converged  to  create  the 
perfect  storm  in  New  York 
City's  housing  market.  Having 
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never  fully  recovered  from  the  economic  effects  of  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  on  Sept.  1 1,  2001,  the  city  has  been  hit  partic- 
ularly hard  by  the  sluggish  national  economy.  There  is  an 
increasing  number  of  low-wage  workers  seeking  a  dimin- 
ishing number  of  low-cost  housing  options.  In  2002,  22.5 
percent  of  the  city's  renter  households  had  incomes  below 
the  federal  poverty  level  ($15,260  for  a  family  of  three).  The 
diminished  inventory  of  affordable  housing  stock  is  the 
result,  in  part,  of  an  overall  divestment  in  affordable  hous- 
ing development  and  preservation  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. The  convergence  of  these  factors  has  created  a  hous- 
ing market  in  which  moderate-  and  low-income  workers  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  affordable  housing. 
According  to  standards  set  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  rental  housing  is  afford- 
able when  a  family  is  paying  no  more  than  30  percent  of  its 
gross  income  for  rent.  By  this  standard,  a  family  of  three, 
living  at  the  federal  poverty  level,  should  pay  no  more  than 
$381  per  month  in  rent. 
Unfortunately,  the  fair  market 
rent  for  a  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  New  York  City,  as  cal- 
culated by  HUD,  is  $1,073.  It 
should  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  22.5 
percent  of  New  Yorkers  are 
forced  to  spend  more  than  50 
percent  of  their  gross  income 
on  rent  alone.  Clearly,  New 
York  City  has  a  housing  crisis. 

In  response  to  the  pressing  need  for  more  affordable 
housing,  an  alliance  of  civic,  business,  labor,  community  and 
religious  organizations  has  been  formed  under  the  banner 
of  a  group  called  Housing  First!  Since  its  launch  in  May 
2001,  it  has  forged  a  broad  consensus  for  a  10-year,  $10  bil- 
lion plan  that  would  produce  100,000  new  units  of  housing 
and  preserve  at  least  85,000  more.  Despite  the  events  of 
Sept.  1 1  and  the  ensuing  deterioration  in  die  city's  econo- 
my, Housing  First!  has  helped  to  keep  affordable  housing  at 
the  top  of  the  public  agenda.  As  a  result,  Mayor  Michael  R. 
Bloomberg  began  the  city's  most  significant  housing  initia- 
tive since  the  1980's.  His  initiative,  called  the  New  Housing 
Marketplace,  aims  to  produce  and  preserve  65,000  units  of 
housing  over  the  next  five  years. 

Numerous  Catholic  organizations  are  included  within 
the  Housing  First!  coalition,  including  the  New  York 
Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Jesuits'  participation 
in  this  work  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the  commitment 
called  for  by  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  in  their  statement  on 
political  responsibility  issued  in  fall  2000  for  the  national 
elections  in  2001,  Faithful  Citizenship:  Civic  Responsibility  in  a 
New  Millennium.  In  this  document  the  bishops  reminded  us: 


"Every  person  has  a  fundamental  right  to  life  and  a  right  to 
those  things  that  allow  diem  to  live  a  decent  life — faith  and 
family,  food  and  shelter,  health  care  and  housing,  education 
and  employment." 

Having  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  these  social  and 
economic  rights,  the  bishops  went  on  to  advocate  concrete 
steps  to  implement  them  in  our  society.  "The  lack  of  safe, 
affordable  housing  is  a  national  crisis.  We  support  a  recom- 
mitment to  the  national  pledge  of 'safe  and  affordable  hous- 
ing' for  all  and  effective  policies  that  will  increase  the  sup- 
ply of  quality  housing  and  preserve,  maintain,  and  improve 
existing  housing.  We  promote  public/private  partnerships, 
especially  those  that  involve  religious  communities."  The 
participation  of  Catholic  religious  organizations  in  the  work 
of  Housing  First!,  therefore,  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  effort 
to  secure  the  right  of  affordable  housing  for  all. 

The  fact  that  a  broad  spectrum  of  religious  groups  has 
come  together  in  support  of  Housing  First!  affirms  the 


bishops'  teaching  that  die  right  to  affordable  housing  is  a 
fundamental  right  of  all  persons  and  not  simply  a  privilege 
to  be  dispensed  at  society's  pleasure.  Christian,  Jewish  and 
Muslim  leaders  have  acknowledged  diat  securing  affordable 
housing  is  both  a  social  responsibility  and  a  theological 
imperative.  The  Jewish,  Christian  and  Muslim  scriptures  all 
speak  of  the  primary  obligation  we  have  to  attend  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  vulnerable  in  our  midst,  so  that  all 
can  live  in  dignity.  The  high  cost  of  rental  housing  in  New 
York  has  contributed  direcdy  to  the  growing  number  of 
families  in  homeless  shelters.  It  has  placed  families  and  indi- 
viduals in  situations  in  which  their  basic  rights  are  set  in 
competition  with  one  another.  People  are  forced  to  choose 
between  paying  rent  or  eating,  or  paying  medical  bills,  or 
even  obtaining  needed  clothing.  Basic  human  rights  cannot 
be  set  in  opposition  to  one  another.  Rather,  our  society  has 
the  obligation  to  insure  that  each  of  diese  rights  is  secured 
for  all.  This  is  the  teaching  of  all  three  religious  traditions 
that  recognize  Abraham  as  our  ancestor  in  faith. 

the  issues  that  housing  first!  seeks  to  address  in  New  York 
City  are  unfortunately  replicated  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition  pub- 


Christian,  Jewish  and  Muslim  leaders 
acknowledge  that  securing  affordable 
housing  is  both  a  social  responsibility 
and  a  theological  imperative. 
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lishes  a  highly  respected  annual  report  that  documents  what 
families  in  various  jurisdictions  throughout  the  United 
Slates  must  earn  in  order  to  meet  prevailing  housing  costs. 
Its  most  recent  study,  Out  of  Reach  2003,  clearly  documents 
a  continued  housing  affordability  gap  in  every  jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States;  that  is,  wages  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  rising  housing  costs.  The  report  notes,  lor  example, 
that  even  in  Nebraska,  where  there  is  the  lowest  gap 
between  renter  income  and  prevailing  rental  costs,  fully  36 
percent  of  renter  households  are  still  unable  to  afford  the 
prevailing  rate  for  a  two-bedroom  apartment.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  state  with  the  worst  housing  affordabili- 
ty situation,  60  percent  of  the  renter  households  are  unable 
to  afford  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  two-bedroom  apartment. 
Current  estimates  are  that  one  in  three  households  in  the 
United  States  now  must  pay  considerably  more  than  they 
can  afford  for  their  housing. 

The  impact  of  this  crisis  in  housing  affordability  is  enor- 
mous. It  translates  into  families  keeping  the  rent  paid  only 
by  resorting  to  food  pantries  and  soup  kitchens  to  eat.  It  can 
mean  that  children  never  receive  a  proper  education  as  fam- 
ilies move  repeatedly  in  pursuit  of  affordable  housing.  It 
translates  into  the  fear  felt  by  an  elderly  widow  who  watch- 
es as  her  rent  or  property  taxes  increase  while  her  pension 
remains  fixed.  There  is  not  a  single  jurisdiction  in  the 
United  States  that  remains  untouched  by  the  crisis  in 
affordable  housing  and  the  problems  that  this  crisis  creates. 


The  scope  of  the  housing  crisis,  and  its  ripple  effects  on 
individuals  and  communities,  is  what  leads  communities  of 
faith  to  become  involved  in  the  good  work  of  organizations 
such  as  Housing  First!  The  organization  has  brought 
together  different  faith  traditions  in  a  common  commit- 
ment to  securing  the  fundamental  right  to  safe,  secure  and 
affordable  housing  for  all.  We  recognize  that  in  a  nation 
that  currently  spends  more  than  $1  billion  a  day  on  defense 
spending  and  an  estimated  $153  million  a  day  on  continu- 
ing operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  we  have  the 
resources  to  insure  that  no  one  must  sacrifice  other  basic 
rights  in  order  to  enjoy  the  right  to  decent  housing.  Our 
faith  traditions  compel  us  to  speak  out  on  this  critical  issue 
and  to  mobilize  our  members  in  advocacy  efforts.  These 
efforts  are  not  an  inappropriate  intrusion  of  faith  into  the 
political  process,  but  rather  the  fruit  of  our  reflection  on  the 
moral  dimensions  of  a  major  public  policy  issue.  Support  for 
Housing  First!  has  provided  a  powerful  opportunity  for  reli- 
gious communities  to  give  public  witness  to  the  values  that 
shape  us  as  people  of  faith. 

Reflecting  on  her  situation,  Francine  commented  sadly, 
"My  situation  is  not  so  bad,  because  I  at  least  had  the  knowl- 
edge and  means  to  look  for  alternatives  to  my  current  hous- 
ing. Older  neighbors  of  mine,  however,  are  terrified  that 
they  will  lose  apartments  that  have  been  their  homes  for 
years."  Should  low-income  people  in  the  United  States  live 
in  fear  of  losing  their  affordable  housing?  0 
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Presiding  at  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Word 


The  second  in  the  Lent-Easter 
series  'Good  Liturgy' 

BY  JOHN  F.  BALDOVIN 


There  is  A  saying,  "Well  begun  is  half 
done."  Liturgical  celebrations  are 
among  the  places  where  that  saying  is 
especially  true.  What  follows  is  one 
presider's  and  teacher's  reflection  on  the  first  half  of 
the  liturgy  of  the  Mass,  from  before  the  entrance 
procession  to  the  end  of  the  Prayer  of  the  Faithful. 
The  basic  principle  here  is  that  the  role  of  the 
priest-presider  or  celebrant  of  the  Eucharist  is  to 
serve  and  encourage  the  prayer  of  the  assembly  that 
God  has  gathered  in  a  particular  place,  so  that  they 
can  give  praise  to  God  and  grow  in  their  response  to 
the  gift  of  Christ  in  word  and  sacrament. 

The  tone  of  the  liturgy  is  set  by  the  presider  at  die  very 
beginning.  After  some  comment  on  the  history,  theology 
and  spirituality  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word,  I  will  turn  to 
some  dos  and  don'ts  of  presiding  and  conclude  with  some 
reflections  on  preaching. 

A  Very  Brief  History 

As  far  as  we  can  tell,  during  the  first  four  centuries  A.D.  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Word  began  with  a  liturgical  greeting  by  the 
president  of  the  assemby;  then  came  the  readings — and  that 
was  about  it.  St.  Justin  Martyr  (writing  about  mid-second- 
century  Rome)  tells  us  that  on  Sundays  "the  memoirs  of  the 
apostles  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are  read,  as  much  as 
there  is  time  for.  Then,  when  the  reader  has  finished,  the 
one  presiding,  provides,  in  a  discourse,  admonition  and 
exhortation  to  imitate  these  excellent  things.  Then  we  all 
stand  up  together  and  say  prayers...." 


rather 

than  any 
human  authority. 


• 


JOHN  F.  BALDOVIN,  S.J.,  teaches  historical  and  liturgical  theolo- 
gy at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  His 
newest  book  is  Bread  of  Life,  Cup  of  Salvation:  Understanding 
the  Mass  (Sheed  &  Ward,  2003). 


The  God  of  our 


ancestors  raised  up  Jesus 

The  word  of  God  continued  to  spread 

-  -    *   


In  some  of  the  early  church  communities,  as  many  as 
four  or  five  readings  were  proclaimed.  By  die  Middle  Ages, 
the  Western  church,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  used  two 
readings:  one  from  the  Gospels  and  another  from  Paul  or 
some  other  New  Testament  book.  There  have  always  been 
biblical  chants  (mostly  psalms)  interspersed  among  the 
readings.  As  the  chants  became  more  elaborate,  the  texts 
were  abbreviated,  so  that  very  few  verses  were  sung. 
Another  medieval  development,  probably  an  expansion  of 
the  alleluia  verse,  was  the  sequence  hymn  sung  on  special 
occasions — for  example,  "Sion,  Praise  your  Savior"  on 
Corpus  Christi,  "Dies  Irae"  at  Masses  for  the  Dead  and 
"Praise  die  Paschal  Victim"  on  Easter.  The  Gospel  was  tra- 
ditionally chanted  by  a  deacon.  This  is,  as  the  General 
Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal  says,  a  ministerial,  not  a  pres- 
idential function  in  the  liturgy  (No.  59).  The  Nicene  Creed 
became  a  regular  part  of  the  Sunday  Eucharist  in  the  10th 
century,  imported  from  the  Greek  East.  The  Prayer  of  the  z 
Faithful  disappeared  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centu-  | 
ry  but  has  been  restored  in  the  post- Vatican  II  rite.  * 
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Theology  and  Spirituality  m 

With  what  theology  and  spirituality  can  the  presider  < 
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approach  this  combination  of  rites  that  we  call  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Word?  A  few  principles  from  the  General  Instruction 
can  help.  First,  the  entrance  rites  should  "ensure  that  the 
faithful  who  come  together  as  one  establish  communion 
and  dispose  themselves  properly  to  God's  word  and  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Eucharist  worthily"  (No.  46).  Second,  the 
instruction  emphasizes  that  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
word,  God  is  speaking:  Christ  himself  is  present  in  our 
midst  (Nos.  29,  55). 

There  are  two  spiritual  implications  that  might  inform 
the  presider's  approach  to  these  basic  aspects  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Mass:  humility  and  reverence.  If  presiders  are  not 
awe-struck  by  the  fact  that  Christ  is  really  present  in  his 
word  and  that  God  is  actually  speaking  to  us,  how  can  we 
expect  anyone  else  to  appreciate  God's  word  as  the  most 
fundamental  source  of  our  faith?  So  the  presider's  task  is  to 
exercise  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  humility  (if  that's  not  too 
much  of  an  oxymoron)  during  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word. 
Second,  the  instruction  also  affirms  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  the  gathered  assembly  (No.  27).  This  implies 

The  tone  of  the  liturgy  is 
by  the  presider  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Mass. 

that  the  presider  needs  to  show  reverence  not  only  for  the 
liturgy  but  also  for  his  fellow  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  for  whose  leadership  he  has  been  called.  The 
presider's  role  during  the  entrance  rites  and  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Word  is  a  rather  modest  one.  He  leads  by  listening.  The 
priest  has  a  very  delicate  role  in  the  liturgy:  he  represents 
Christ  to  the  assembly  (which  is  the  body  of  Christ),  and  he 
represents  the  body  of  Christ  to  God.  In  a  sense,  he  is  the 
quintessential  middleman. 

Pitfalls  and  Good  Practices  in  Presiding 

There  are  both  opportunities  and  pitfalls  for  presiders,  right 
from  the  beginning  of  the  entrance  rite  to  the  end  of  the 
intercessions.  The  entire  celebration  can  start  off  on  the 
wrong  foot  when  a  cantor  or  commentator  begins  with 
something  like,  "Good  morning;  let's  all  stand  and  greet  our 
celebrant,  Father  Jim,  with  the  hymn...."  I  think  (I  hope) 
that  everyone  knows  that  the  point  of  the  opening  song  is 
not  to  greet  the  presider,  but  to  gather  the  assembly  to 
praise  God  and  to  hear  God's  word.  The  liturgical  scholar 
Ralph  Keifer  pointed  out  some  time  ago  that  there  is  an 
irony  about  the  post- Vatican  II  liturgy.  WTiile  todav's  litur- 


gy balances  the  role  of  the  priest  and  the  assembly  theolog- 
ically, it  seems  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the  personality7  of 
the  priest  and  so  reverses  that  balance  ritually.  Given  the 
danger  that  the  liturgy  can  so  easily  be  mistaken  for  enter- 
tainment (instead  of  a  communal  response  to  God's  invita- 
tion), the  presider  needs  to  be  very  careful  not  to  make  him- 
self the  center  of  attention.  There  are  several  ways  this  can 
happen.  The  priest  might  add  "Good  morning"  to  the  ritu- 
al greeting  "The  Lord  be  with  you."  I  have  heard  priests 
respond,  "Thank  you"  to  the  people's  "And  also  with  you." 
Or  the  priest  can  act  as  if  he  were  host  of  the  gathering  in 
his  introduction  to  the  celebration:  "I'm  so  happy  you  can 
be  here  today."  I've  heard  even  visiting  priests  do  that.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  some  have  suggested  that  we  have 
merely  substituted  a  new,  more  informal,  clericalism  for  the 
old  one. 

The  Sacramentary  and  General  Instruction  allow  for  the 
priest  to  offer  a  "very  brief  introduction  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  day  in  his  own  words  immediately  after  the  greeting 
(  Instruction,  No.  124).  How  is  a  new  clericalism  to  be  avoid- 
ed here?  One  help  is  to  think  of  this  introduc- 
tion as  exhortation  rather  than  information.  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  summary  or  preview  of  the 
L  homily  but  a  means  of  helping  the  assembly  to 

praise  God,  to  recognize  their  need  for  forgive- 
ness and  to  hear  God's  word.  I  should  also  men- 
tion the  practice  of  adding  phrases  like  "My 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  Lord  be  with  you." 
During  the  course  I  teach  to  future  priests  on 
liturgical  presiding,  I  ask,  "How  do  those  added 
words  improve  on  what  the  church  is  offering  in  the  litur- 
gy?" I  rarely  hear  a  good  answer.  This  is  not  liturgical  nit- 
picking so  much  as  a  way  to  point  out  that  the  liturgy  is  a 
common  possession  of  the  people  of  God,  not  the  property 
of  the  priest,  however  well-meaning  he  may  be. 

This  leads  to  a  larger  issue:  Is  there  a  legitimate  variety 
of  liturgical  styles?  The  answer  is,  quite  simply,  yes.  The 
presider's  style  of  introducing  the  liturgy  may  well  differ  in 
an  African-American,  an  "Anglo"  and  a  Latino  assembly, 
since  these  varied  groups  may  well  need  different  approach- 
es in  order  to  gather  in  praise  and  be  prepared  to  listen  to 
the  word  of  God.  At  the  same  time  we  need  to  be  wan7  of  a 
simplistic  equation  of  formality  with  a  cold  manner  or  stiff- 
ness. It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  presiders  combine  respect 
for  the  assembly  and  ritual  formality  with  great  warmth  and 
engagement — what  I  like  to  call  "high-church-with-a- 
heart." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  penitential  rite.  The  third  form  of  the 
rite,  which  combines  acclamations  directed  to  Christ  with 
the  response  "Lord  [Christ],  have  mercy,"  has  become  the 
clear  favorite  in  our  celebrations.  The  priest  (or  deacon  or 
cantor)   may   use   the   acclamations   printed   in  the 
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Sacramentary  or  others.  Note,  however,  that  when  the 
directions  say  "using  these  or  similar  words,"  they  mean 
that  what  is  improvised  should  follow  the  form  and  intent  of 
the  examples  given.  First  of  all,  then,  these  are  acclamations 
addressed  not  to  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  but  to  Christ; 
second,  they  do  not  focus  on  our  sins  but  on  Christ  and  his 
activity  ("You  came  to  call  sinners").  It  is  also  good  to 
remember  that  the  rite  of  sprinkling  is  recommended  on 
Sundays  (especially  in  the  Easter  season)  as  a  way  of  remem- 
bering our  baptism. 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest"  is  a  hymn  that  we  sing 
every  Sunday  except  in  the  seasons  of  Lent  and  Advent.  It  is 
the  nature  of  a  hymn  to  be  sung.  Many  of  our  congregations 
have  difficulty  with  singing,  and  some- 
times this  difficulty  is  exacerbated  by  the 
reluctance  of  their  priests  to  sing.  We 
certainly  need  to  take  much  more  seri- 
ously in  our  seminaiy  education  the 
training  of  priests  to  sing.  The  "Glory  to 
God"  is  followed  by  the  opening  prayer, 
which  brings  a  close  to  the  entrance 
rites.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where  the 
General  Instruction's  re-emphasis  on 
silence  is  important.  The  priest  says, 
"Let  us  pray."  This  invitation  refers  to 
the  silence  in  which  all  who  are  gathered 
offer  up  their  prayer.  The  technical 
name  for  what  follows  is  "collect";  it 
sums  up  or  collects  the  silent  prayers  of 
the  assembled. 

Can  it  be  said  that  presiders  do  not 
need  to  be  active  during  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  word?  It  is  clear  that  reading 
the  Scriptures  is  a  ministerial,  not  a  pres- 
idential role.  The  presider  is  to  cede  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel  to  a  deacon  or  to 
a  concelebrating  priest,  if  there  is  one.  I 
sympathize  with  priests  who  are  going  to 
preach  and  want  to  read  the  Gospel  so 
that  they  can  give  it  their  own  emphasis, 
but  this  value  does  not  outrank  the 
importance  of  respecting  the  liturgy  as  a 
combination  of  coordinated  roles  imag- 
ing the  body  of  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  when  the 
presider  is  not  speaking,  he  should  be  an 
active  hearer  of  the  word.  If  the  presider 
does  not  have  his  eyes  on  the  reader  or 
otherwise  show  that  he  is  listening  atten- 
tively, the  rest  of  the  assembly  receives  a 
subtle  but  nonetheless  clear  signal  that  it 
is  not  important  for  them  to  listen 


either.  What  would  change  in  our  liturgies  if  we  all  believed 
that  the  word  of  God  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death?  After  all, 


it  is. 


Proclaiming  the  Word 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  we  respond  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  God's  word:  the  homily,  the  Creed,  the  Prayer  of  the 
Faithful,  and  the  eucharistic  prayer  and  Communion. 
Preaching  is  obviously  the  most  important  thing  presiders 
do  during  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word.  Presuming  the 
presiders  strong  and  living  faith,  I  offer  here  only  three 
points  on  something  that  deserves  a  much  longer  reflection. 
First,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  liturgical  homily 
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is  a  way  to  connect  a  particular  assembly's  experience  with 
God's  living  word.  Second,  this  means  that  the  preacher 
must  have  a  good  "feel"  for  each  assembly.  He  is  not  mere- 
ly offering  an  exegesis  or  explanation  of  the  Scriptures — 
although  that  prior  work  needs  to  be  done  in  his  office  and 
in  his  prayer.  Third,  there  is  no  substitute  for  being  an 
interesting  person.  Preachers  need  to  read  (fiction,  non-fic- 
tion and  poetry);  they  need  to  go  to  movies  and  concerts 
and  watch  television;  they  need  to  listen  to  music  of  many 
sorts.  In  other  words,  they  need  to  be  thoroughly  engaged 
both  in  reflection  on  Scripture  and  theology  and  in  the  cul- 
ture in  which  they  live.  They  should  have  something  signif- 
icant to  say. 

On  Sundays  and  major  feast  days  we  proclaim  the 
Creed.  The  newest  edition  of  the  texts  for  the  Mass  gives 
the  option  of  using  either  the  Nicene  or  the  (much  shorter) 
Aposdes'  Creed.  Creeds  are  not  so  much  a  series  of  state- 
ments giving  information  about  God  as  they  are  a  way  of 
expressing  the  grammar  of  faith  and  a  means  of  praise.  (We 
also  need  good  and  relatively  easy  melodies  so  that  the 
creeds  can  be  sung  more  often.) 

The  final  element  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  Word  is  the 
Prayer  of  the  Faithful.  Once  again,  the  presider's  role  is 
modest  but  significant.  He  introduces  the  petitions  by  an 
invitation  to  pray.  (Note  that  the  invitation  is  not  itself  a 


prayer.)  As  mentioned  earlier  with  regard  to  reading  the 
Gospel,  Roman  Catholic  liturgy  is  a  "team  sport"  and  calls 
for  a  reader,  cantor  or  deacon  to  read  the  petitions.  The 
presider  then  concludes  the  prayer  by  speaking  a  formula, 
examples  of  which  are  given  in  "Appendix  1"  of  the 
Sacramentaiy.  Published  sets  of  original  prayers  composed 
with  the  readings  of  the  Lectionary  in  mind  may  also  be 
useful. 

Together  With  Christ 

I  have  been  using  the  word  "presider"  in  addition  to  the 
General  Instruction's  terms,  "priest"  or  "priest  celebrant."  I 
have  adopted  this  terminology  deliberately.  In  a  real  sense, 
the  entire  assembly  is  the  celebrant  of  the  liturgy  together 
with  Christ,  whose  Spirit  calls  it  into  being.  The  presider's 
role  is  both  critical  and  limited.  He  is  given  the  noble  task 
of  symbolizing  the  community's  unity  and  calling  it  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  of  all.  That  is  no  small  grace,  but  a  wonderful 
privilege. 

The  revised  edition  of  the  General  Instruction  of  the  Roinan 
Missal  provides  us  all,  clergy  and  laypeople  alike,  with  a  gold- 
en opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  importance  of  carefully 
preparing  and  engaging  in  our  eucharistic  celebrations.  May 
that  reflection  deepen  our  worship  and  response  to  the  God 
who  never  ceases  to  call  us  to  deeper  and  richer  life.  E! 


rUI    gill  3UMObll|JllUIIO, 

call  1-800-627-9533 
or  use  the  insert 
Visit  us  at:  www.americamagazine.org 
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America  Associates 


Dear  Friends  of  America, 

We  at America  have  been  blessed  by  the  suppo/t  that  we  have  received  from  oar  friends 
through  the  years.  At  this  time  we  want  especially  to  thank  and  honor  those  who  helped  us  dur- 
ing the  year  2003.  Since  our  subscription  income  covers  only  part  of  our  costs,  donations  at 
Christmastime  and  during  our  annual  Associates"  campaign  help  us  to  send  America  to  you 
each  week.  Listed  here  are  those  whose  gifts  we  received  up  to  the  end  of  January — if  somehow 
your  name  was  missed,  we  sincerely  regret  it.  As  the  year  continues,  we  at  America  will 
remember  you  and  all  our  benefactors  in  our  Masses  and  prayers.. 

Sincerely 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
Editor  in  Chief 


The  Thurston  Davis  Associates 


Si, 000  or  more 

|  Jesuits  of  St.  Joseph's  University  •  1999  .  .  .Pa. 

Denny  and  Carl  Hattler  •  1989   D.C 

Santa  Clara  University  •  1999   California 

Mr.  Anthony  Brenninkmeyer  •  1988   Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  J.  Buersmeyer  •  1979   .Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Burns  •  1999   Florida 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cahill,  Jr.  •  1974   New  York 

Judge  D.  Cahoon  •  1990   Maryland 

The  Honorable  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.  •  1988  .  .New  York 

Anonymous  •  1980   Illinois 

Mr.  William  J.  Condren  •  1995   New  York 

Charles  L.  Conlon,  M.D.  •  1997   Texas 

Mr.  John  M.  Corcoran  •  1994   Massachusetts 

Ms.  Phyllis  M.  Corrigan  •  1982   California 

Most  Rev.  Ambrose  De  Paoli  •  2003   Japan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Donnelly  •  1987  .  .  .  .Pennsylvania 

Mr.  James  H.  Duffy  •  1998   New  York 

Boston  College  Campus  Ministry  •  2002  .  .  .Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  Giroux  •  1990   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Hall,  Jr.  •  1988   Arkansas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Hanigan  •  1987   Texas 

Anonymous  •  1983   Massachusetts 

Dr.  Kenneth  G.Johnson  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  James  R.  Keegan  •  2002   California 


Rev.  B.  D.  Killeen  •  1988   Connecticut 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Kordus  •  1988   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  W.  Kyle  •  1992   Ohio 

Anonymous  •  1977   New  York 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Long  •  2001   Florida 

Ms.  Gwendolen  M.  Makowski  •  1988   California 

Mrs.  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  •  1969   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Menghini  •  1992   Kansas 

Mr.  W  illiam  O.  Murphy  •  1987   Connecticut 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Murphy  •  1 995   New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  V.  O'Brien,  Jr.  •  1988   Florida 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Oliver  •  1994  .  .  .  Missouri 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  •  1995   Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Ruth  •  1990   Illinois 

Rev.  A.  J.  Schumacher  •  1985   Wisconsin 

Jane  K.  and  Robert  J.  Sipos  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  John  W.  Sullivan  •  1987   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Sullivan  •  1981   Illinois 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Sweeny  •  2000   New  York 

Mrs.  Patricia  D.  Thiel  •  2000   Delaware 

Mr.  Francis  T.  Vincent,  Jr.  •  1987   Connecticut 

Rev.  Andrew  J.  Walsh  •  1985   New  York 

Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Wilbur  •  1987   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  A.  Zabicki,  Jr.  •  1977   Md. 
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The  John  LaFarge  Associates 


$500  or  more 

Rev.  Gerard  E.  Braun,  S.J.  •  2001  .  .  .New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  F.  Adams  •  2000  .  .Florida 

Mrs.  Sophie  B.  Angelescu  •  1995   Michigan 

William  and  Mary  Ard  •  1998   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Stanley  Aslanian  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Mary  Sally  Aylward  •  1991   Kansas 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Barry  •  1987   Massachusetts 

Ms.  Gisela  Barry  •  2003   Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Berner,  Jr.  •  2003   Illinois 

Anonymous  •  1988   Missouri 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Campion  •  1987   Connecticut 

Mr.  John  M.  Connors,  Jr.  •  1993   Massachusetts 

John  M.  and  Katherine  W.  Conroy  •  2000   New  York 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Conway  •  1989   Ohio 

Mr.  Francis  Neill  Corbett  •  1992   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FrankJ.  Coyle  •  1992   Connecticut 

Mr.  Michael  F.  Curtin  •  2003   District  of  Columbia 

Anonymous  •  2000   Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Desa  •  1999   D.C. 

Mr.  Enoch  L.  Dillon  •  2000   Maryland 

Mr.  Kieran  Duffy  •  1998   New  York 

The  Honorable  Adrian  G.  Duplantier  •  1989  .  .  .Louisiana 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Fearon  •  1989   New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Feit  •  1986   California 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Finnerty  •  1988   New  York 

Mrs.  Patricia  Franz  •  2002   Arizona 

Mr.  John  Ganey  •  2001  California 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Gilligan  •  1988   Minnesota 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Glaser  •  1969   Kentucky 

Mr.  Mark  Grannis  •  2002   Maryland 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  •  1987   Illinois 

Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Harrington  •  1994   Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  D.  Hayden  •  1969   California 

Mr.  John  V.  Heutsche  •  1998   Ohio 

Irene  and  Ken  Hickman  •  1988   New  Jersey 

Francis  T.  Hunter  •  2003   Ohio 

Ms.  Louisa  Else  Jones  •  1992   Washington 

Rev.  Paul  G.  Kelley  •  1994  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Kilty  •  1994   Minnesota 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Kimble,  Jr.  •  1990   New  Jersey 


Mr.  Gerald  W.  Kinzelman  •  1969  .  .  .District  of  Columbia 

In  Honor  of  L.P.  Walsh  •  2000   Philippines 

Edward  J.  &  Marguerite  M.  Kowaleski  •  1988  .  .  Michigan 

Mrs.  R.  Wayne  Kraft  •  1983   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Theodore  R.  Kulongoski  •  1999   Oregon 

Rev.  Robert  Labella  •  1976   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Vern  Lahart  •  1993   Florida 

Mr.  William  R.  Loichot  •  1998   Virginia 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Maher  •  1995   Illinois 

Mr.  John  R.  Mastalski  9  2002   New  Jersey 

Deacon  Bartholomew  J.  Merella  •  1991   Maryland 

Gale  and  Angela  Metzger  •  1991   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Edward  I.  O'Brien  •  1983   New  York 

Jonathan  &  Shirley  O'Herron  Foundation  •  1998  .  .  .Conn. 

Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Neil  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Prof.  James  L.  O'Sullivan  •  1995   Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Orlowicz  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Martin  J.  Osborne  •  1994   New  York 

Mr.  John  R.  Page  •  1987   Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Parry  •  1988   Florida 

Fred  and  Orpha  Pattridge  •  2000   Colorado 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Pausback  •  2002   Illinois 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pinkard  •  1988   Maryland 

Mr.  Eugene  C.  Rainis  •  1993   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Riley  •  2001   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Roach  •  1991  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  L.  Ryan  •  1996   Nebraska 

Most  Rev.  Mark  F.  Schmidt  •  1999   Michigan 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Schoonmaker  •  2000   Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  O.  Schwengber  •  2001   Nevada 

Dr.  A.  Lois  Scully  •  1989   California 

Rev.  Richard  E.  Senghas  •  1994   Maine 

Robert  L.  and  Ellen  Shafer  •  1996   New  York 

Ms.  Katherine  E.  Shaw  •  1999   Alaska 

Mr.  Peter  A.  Stace  •  1998   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Gregory  Stephen  •  1993   Illinois 

Rev.  Msgr.  Ronald  J.  Swett  •  1995   California 

Ms.  Jo  Goeke  Vallo  •  1980   Illinois 

Most  Rev.  Rembert  G.  Weakland,  O.S.B.  •  1982   ...  .Wis. 

George  and  Diane  Wendel  •  2002   Texas 

Mrs.  Agnes  N.  Williams  •  1992  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  A.  Zabicki,  Jr.  •  1977   Maryland 
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The  John  Courtney  Murray  Associates 


$300  or  more 

St.  Patrick  Church  •  2003  Mich. 

The  Ford  Foundation  •  2003   N.J. 

Mr.  James  Akata  •  1981  Hawaii 

Mr.  John  C.  Altmiller  •  1999  Va. 

Miss  Phyllis  P.  Ayer  •  1992   Ariz. 

Mr.  Michael  F.  Barry  •  2002  Va. 

Rev.  William  J.  Bausch  •  1989  N.J. 

Rev.  Donald  M.  Beckmann  •  2003  New  York 

Le  Moyne  College  •  2001  New  York 

Ms.  Abigail  M.  Benkeser  •  1999  Indiana 

Ms.  Adelaide  E.  Bialek  •  1987  Illinois 

Ms.  Mariel  Birnbaumer  •  1997  North  Carolina 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Bleck  •  1969  California 

Mr.  John  E.  Bowler  •  1989  North  Carolina 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Breen  •  199(1  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  J.  Burke  •  1992  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  CharlesJ.  Buscarino  •  1998  N.J. 

Dr.  Vincent  P.  Butler,  Jr.  •  1982   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Calcagnini  •  1998  Florida 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Campbell  •  1994  New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of  Tess  Capone  •  1987  New  York 

Rev.  Thomas  Catania  •  2002  New  York 

The  Drs.  Michael  and  Jean  Cavanaugh  •  1979  111. 

Ms.  Blanche  Childs  •  1978  Illinois 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Christie  •  2001   Virginia 

Mr.  Kenneth  P.  Clancy  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Eugene  P.  Clerkin  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  J.  Cloran  •  2001   Alberta 

Mrs.  Carol  Ohmer  Collins  •  1994  Florida 

Mr.  Leo  E.  Connor  •  1997   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Judith  G.  Cook  •  1996  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cooper  •  1993  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Elizabeth  A.  Crandall  •  2001   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Elia  R.  Cuomo  •  1999  New  York 

Miriam  and  Tom  Curnin  •  1993  New  York 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Daenzer  •  2002  Florida 

Mrs.  John  J.  Devaney  •  1982   Florida 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Dineen  •  2001  Alabama 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Driscoll,  Jr.  •  1992  N.J. 


Mr.  Peter  S.  Dwan  •  1998  California 

Ms.  Margaret  A..  Dwyer  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Msgr.  Joseph  A.  Fadden,  Ph.D.  •  1997. ..Pennsylvania 

Rev.  John  P.  Fallon  •  1995  California 

Mr.  Alfredo  J.  Fernandes,  Jr.  •  1993  Michigan 

Mrs.  Ann  White  Ferris  •  2003  Virginia 

Ms.  Patricia  T.  Finan  •  1994  New  York 

Ms.  Helen  F.  Findlay  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Margaret  Flynn,  M.D.  •  1990  California 

John  Fox,  Jr.,  M.D.  •  1987  Texas 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Foy  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Frazee  •  1996   California 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Ceoghan  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Goodfellow  •  1999  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Marie-Jeanne  Gwertzman  •  1993  New  York 

Major  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Jack  L.  Hancock  •  1990  ...Calif. 

Ms.  Martha  Hanns  •  1998  Washington 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  V.  Hartung  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  William  C.  I  Ierup  •  2003   Idaho 

Mr.  Peter  D.  I  lolden  •  2001  New  York 

Most  Rev.  William  A.  Hughes,  D.D.  •  199]   Ky. 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Katrein  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Keough  •  1991  Georgia 

Rev.  Ronald  M.  Ketteler  •  1988  Kentucky 

Rev.  Eugene  M.  Kilbride  •  1998  Connecticut 

Rev.  B.  D.  Killeen  •  1988  Connecticut 

Rev.  Paul  P.  Koszarek  •  1998  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Madeline  Lacovara  •  2003  Connecticut 

Mr.  John  P.  Lawler  -1981   New  York 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Lennon.Jr.  •  1977  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Macavoy  •  2001   Virginia 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Mack  •  1988  Michigan 

James  F.  and  Kathleen  E.  Martin  •  1995  Illinois 

Mr.  JohnJ.  McCann  •  1988  Illinois 

Ms.  Patricia  McCIarney  •  2003   New  York 

Rev.  David  M.  McDonald  •  1988  Connecticut 

Rev.  John  P.  McDonough  •  1982   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Martin  M.  McLaughlin  •  1999  Virginia 

Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  R.  McManus  •  1981  Mass. 

Mr.  Harold  O.  McNeil  •  1997  California 

Anonymous  •  1995  New  York 


Mr.  Robert  Folger  Miller  •  1995  California 

Dr.  O.  Fred  Miller,  III  •  1982  Pennsylvania 

Msgr.  James  A.  Moloney  •  1997  Michigan 

Vis  I  h  1,  n  \  Moynihan  •  1996   Vermont 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Murray  •  1969  Connecticut 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Nora  •  2003  Illinois 

Rev.  John  E.  O'Brien  •  1990  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Paul  W.  O'Connell  •  1988   Michigan 

Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Neil  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Vincent  O'Reilly  •  1990  California 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Ochocki  •  1993  California 

Mrs.  Coramae  H.  Paganini  •  2000  Florida 

Rev.  Steven  J.  Peterson  •  1990  New  York 

Mrs.  Elinor  Myers  Rees  •  2000  Georgia 

Ms.  Maria  C.  Reynolds  •  1996  Maryland 

Mr.  1  lam-  M.  Roberts  •  1987  Texas 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Rogers  •  1988  Iowa 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  V.  Rozwadowski  •  1974  Pa. 

Mr.  Donald  W.  Runde  •  1991  Michigan 

Mr.  Eduardo  Rabello  Sa  Silva  •  1995  Florida 

Mr.  Raphael  P.  Schlingerman  •  1969  Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Sexton  •  1988  Arizona 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Shannon,  Jr.  •  2003  Illinois 

Michael  M.  and  Phyllis  Shea  •  2000  California 

Air.  Elmer  E.  Smith,  Jr.  •  1983  Oregon 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  •  1995  Virginia 

Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan  •  1987  Ohio 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Sullivan  •  1994  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Thompson  •  1992   Pa. 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Trainor  •  1999  Ohio 

Ms.  Charlene  S.  Trochta  •  1995  Texas 

Rev.  Gerald  S.  Twomey  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Verhelle  •  1995  ...Michigan 

Dr.  Theresa  A.  Walls,  D.O.  •  1987   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Wendelken  •  19SK  Ohio 

Embassador  Jean  \1.  \\  ilkowski  •  1993   Florida 

Mr.  Mark  Williams  •  2003  Delaware 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson  •  1987  ...Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Catherine  Spohn  Wolff*  1983   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Zolper  •  1993  Delaware 

Mr.  James  J.  Zwolenik  •  1983  ....District  of  Columbia 


The  Saint  Edmund  Campion  Associates 


I  $200  or  more 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  M.  Amen  •  2000  ....Conn. 

Ms.  Janice  L.  Andersen  •  2003  Minn. 

Mrs.  Mary  K.  Artz  •  1994  Montana 

Mr.  William  A.  Baker,  Jr.  •  1996  SC. 

Ms.  Geraldine  Baldwin  •  1987   N  Y. 

Ms.  Conchita  Balinong  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  William  E.  Bandon  •  1989  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Ester  C.  Bandong  •  2003  California 

Anonymous  •  1987   Missouri 

Dr.  A.  Sidney  Barritt,  III  •  2001   Virginia 

Rev.  Msgr.  Howard  B.  Basler  •  1985   New  York 

Dr.  Paul  E.  Bates  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Beauvais  •  2003  Colorado 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Becker  •  1983  ...South  Carolina 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Beckman  •  1987  Ohio 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Begley  •  1995  New  Jersey 

Jeanne  R.  Bell  •  1998  California 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Bellaimey  •  1985  Michigan 

Mr.  Stephen  E:  Bepler  •  2003  Connecticut 

J.  &  R.  Berrios  •  2003   Puerto  Rico 

Ms.  Margaret  B.  Betz  •  2002  Georgia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Beveridge  •  1990  California 

Mrs.  Joan  M.  Bitetti  •  1991  Virginia 

Rev.  Melvin  C.  Blanchette,  S.S.  •  1989  California 

Rev.  Lawrence  Bock  •  1986  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bonanno  •  2000. ...Massachusetts 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Bottini  •  1997   Missouri 

Mr.  John  A.  Boyle  •  1987  Virginia 


Rev.  Fdward  C.  Bradley,  S.J.,  M.D.  •  1993  Pa, 

Michael  J.  Brennan,  M.D.  •  1984  Michigan 

Mr.  James  P.  Brennan  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

James  P.  and  Theresa  Brennan  •  1995  Connecticut 

Dr.  and  jMrs.  George  G.  Brennan  •  2002. .New Jersey 

Mr.  Maurice  F.  Bresnahan  •  1989  Virginia 

Mr.  John  F.  Brinker  •  2002  Maryland 

Rev.  John  L.  Brophy  •  1975  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Brownfield  •  2002  Iowa 

Mr.  R.  P.  Brumbach  •  1983   California 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Buckley  •  1988  Georgia 

Mr.  Kevin  R.  Burke  •  2003  Florida 

MissM.  Louise  Butler  •  1987   Massachusetts 

A  Friend  •  1983   Illinois 

Rev.  Msgr.  Harry  J.  Byrne  •  1987  New  York 
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Airs.  Ellen  L.  Cady  •  1998  Michigan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  Cahill  •  1981  New  York 

Rev.  Nicholas  J.  Calabro  •  1999  Connecticut 

Rev.  Msgr.  Angelo  M.  Caligiuri  •  1985   New  York 

Mr.  Pat  VV.  Camerino  •  1983   Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Carfegna  •  1988  Ohio 

Mr.  Eugene  J.  Carlin  •  2003  New  Hampshire 

Paul  and  Bridget  Cams  •  2000  Minnesota 

Mr.  William  A.  Carroll  •  1992  Massachusetts 

.Miss  Ruth  Carroll  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

In  Mem.  of  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Tuohy  •  1980.N.J. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Carville  •  1982   California 

Mr.  Cregory  L.  Cascione  •  1989  Michigan 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  George  Caspar  •  1991   Connecticut 

Ms.  Louisa  R.  Celebrezze  •  2003  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Chapin  •  1991  New  York 

Dr.  Paul  P.  Chasse  •  1995  New  Hampshire 

rev.  Anthony  S.  Chisek  •  2002   Illinois 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Ciuba  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Mina  Clark  •  2003  California 

In  Memory  of  Dolores  Lledo  Climaco  •  1985  ...Wyo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Coleman  •  1988  Mass. 

Capt.  William  A.  Coll  •  1995  Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Collins  •  1995   Michigan 

.Mr.  Patrick  R.  Collins  •  2003   Georgia 

Mr.  James  F.  Collins  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Colohan  •  2001  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Colucci,  Jr.  •  1993   N.Y. 

Ms.  Patricia  Conk  •  2003  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Patrick  Cooney  •  1985  New  York 

William  P.  Cooney,  M.D.  •  1998  Minnesota 

Anonymous  •  1999  New  York 

Philip  T.  Cortese,  M.D.  •  1987  New  York 

Ms.  DorisJ.  Costello  •  1997   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Covey,  Jr.  •  1987   Illinois 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Crowley  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Michael  Culligan  •  1987  California 

Most  Rev.  John  S.  Cummins  •  1991  California 

Claire  E.  Cunningham  &  Philip  J.  Ward  •  1975  ...Ya. 

Ricky  J.  Curotto  •  1999  California 

Mr.  Ray  D'Angelo  •  1998  Ohio 

Air.  Henry  J.  Daaleman  •  2001  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Fdward  J.  Dailey  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Gerard  and  Catherine  Dalcourt  •  1995  New  Jersey 

Rev.  James  J.  Daly  •  1991  New  York 

Steve  &  Beth  Dannhauser  •  1997  New  York 

Mrs.  Jane  H.  Davis  •  2001  Alabama 

Mr.  John  P.  Day  •  1997  New  Hampshire 

Dr.  Rosemary  De  Julio  •  2003  New  York 

Rev.  Anthony  G.  DeLuca  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Helen  Di  torio  •  1999  Illinois 

Msgr.  Conrad  R.  Dietz  •  1998   New  York 

Rev.  Francis  A.  Diffley,  M.M.  •  1985  New  York 

Rev.  Jerome  A.  Dixon  •  1994  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Dobbin  •  1993  New  York- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Doney  •  1991  .  ..New  York 

Most  Rev.  Robert  W.  Donnelly  •  1987  Ohio 

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Donohue  •  1983   New  York 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Donovan  •  1996  New  York 

In  Honor  of  Andrew  N.  Downing,  S.J.  •  1998  Pa. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  •  1994  New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Driscoll  •  1989  Indiana 

Mr.  William  J.  Duane,Jr.  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Dr.  anil  Mrs.  John  A.  Duggan  •  1989  Mass. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Egan  •  2002  Nebraska 

Mr.Joh  n  Fhmann  •  1988  Indiana 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Ehret  •  2001   Arizona 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  J.  Ellet  •  199.5  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Eric  J.  Emanuel  •  1997   California 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Endress  •  1998  Indiana 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Fno  •  1996  Vermont 

Mr.  J.  Michael  Ermiger  •  1996  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  II.  Esperseth  •  2002  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Eileen  F.  Essaye  •  2000  District  of  Columbia 

Thomas  and  Ellen  Ewens  •  1997  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Falzon  •  1993   New  Jersej 

Mr.  .mil  Mrs.  Kenneth  J.  Fay  •  1986  California 

Maureen  A.  Fay,  O.P.  •  2001  Michigan 

Mr.  ,md  Mrs.  William  S.  Feiler  •  1990  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Yen-Tsai  Peng  •  1989   Massachusetts 

Mr.  George  A.  Fischer  *  1997  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  Fisko  •  2002   Indiana 

Rev.  JohnJ.  Fitzgerald  •  1991  New  York 

Ms.  Nancy  Fiumara  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  L.  Flannery  •  1993  Connecticut 

Dr.  James  J.  Flavin  •  2003   Florida 

Arthur  W.  Fleming,  M.D.  •  1992   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Flynn  •  1982  Illinois 

Rev.  George  V.  Fogarty  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  John  Joseph  Foley  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Ford  •  1983  New  Jersey 

Mr.  paul  H.  Forssander  •  2000   Indiana 

Mr.  William  ].  Fortune  •  2001   Colorado 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alichael  E.  Fox,  Sr.  •  1999  ....California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Foy  •  2000  Ohio 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Frazee  •  1996  California 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Freeland  •  1998   New  York 

Rev.  Michael  Froidurot  •  2003   California 

Rev.  Moritz  Fuchs  •  1998  New  York 

.Mr.  Zachary  Furqueron  •  2002   New  York 

Ms.  Jacqueline  M.  Gagnon  •  2003   New  York 

Rev.  John  G.  Gallagher  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Miss  Floramav  Gannon  •  1977  New  York 

Dr.  Frederic  L.  Gannon  •  2001  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Garner  •  1986  Illinois 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Garvey  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Geary  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Mary  Gibbons  •  1985  Michigan 

Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Gilford  •  1994  Maryland 

Mr.  John  T.  Gilbride  •  1994  Connecticut 

Rev.  Julio  Giulietti  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Rita  A.  Good  •  2003  Ohio 

Mr.  Hubert  Gordon  •  2003/  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Gorman  •  1990  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  I.  Gracyalny  •  1981  Maryland 

Ms.  Theodora  M.  Grant-Katz  •  1989  R.I. 


Dr.  Gerald  W.  Grawey  •  1973  Illinois 

Ms.  Maria  Graziano  •  2001   New  York 

Rev.  Alcuin  E.  Greenburg  •  1994  Texas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Griffin  •  1985   S.C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Groshek  •  1998  Colo. 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Groshek  •  1988  Michigan 

Ms.  Margaret  E.  Grossenbacher  •  2003  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Guerin  •  1985   D  C. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Gumerlock  •  1996  Oklahoma 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  D.  Habiger  •  1988  Minnesota 

Dr.  Edda  H.  Hackl  •  2000   Illinois 

Mr  Thomas  P.  Haley  •  1997  Washington 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Halpin  •  1990  Mass. 

Mr.  John  M.  I  larding  •  1996  Washington 

Lee  and  Cathy  I  larnson  •  2001  Kansas 

Judge  William  T.  Hart  •  1991  Illinois 

Mr.  T.  F.  Hartnagel  •  1987„  Canada 

Rev.  George  J.  Haspedis  •  2000  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hathaway  •  1983   Pa. 

Mr.  George  T.  Hayes,  Jr.  •  2001  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Bernard  Head  •  1999   Indiana 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Healey  •  1972  Indiana 

Mr.  William  J.  Heimbuch,  Esq.  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Rev.  S.  Heina  •  1998   Kansas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hengesbach  •  1987   N.H 

Ms.  Florence  K.  Hennessey  •  1996  Illinois 

Fabrice  Henry  •  2002   District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  John  C.  Hergenrother  •  1992  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Kathleen  B.  Heme  •  2003   Florida 

Mr.  John  D.  Herrick  •  1999  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  V.  Heyman  •  1987  N.J. 

Mr.  F.J.  Hickey  •  1992   New  York 

Rev.  CharlesJ.  Hiebl  •  1991  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Higgins  •  2003   Wisconsin 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hilly  •  1999  California 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Hinkle  •  1983   New  York 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Hoenemeyer  •  1987  New  Jersey- 
Mr.  John  F.  I  logan,  Sr.  •  2002   Colorado 

Mr.  and  Airs.  William  R.  Holmes  •  1991  N.C. 

Br.  Edmund  Holmes,  O.S.F.  •  2001   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Hone  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  N.  A.  Honkamp  •  1988  California 

A-lrs.Jean  S.  Horak  •  1996  Maryland 

Mr.  Jeffrey  A.  I  [ovden  •  2003   New  York 

William  H.  Huber  •  1997  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Jane  Wolford  Hughes  •  1989  Michigan 

Air.  George  AT  Irwin  •  1998  Louisiana 

Pauline  M.Jackson,  M.D.  •  1983  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Raymond  F.  James,  Jr.  •  2000  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Jeno  •  1991  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.Johnson  •  1994  ...New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.Jones,  II  •  1988   Mass. 

Ms.  Gillian  H.Jones  •  2001   Canada 

Aliss  Elinor  L.  Josenhans  •  1985   New  York 

Rev.  Bernard  W.  Kahlhamer  •  1981  Minnesota 

Anonymous  •  2001   Michigan 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Kash  •  1999   Illinois  - 

Rev.  James  A.  Kastner  •  1988  Oklahoma 

Air.  Yirgilijus  A.  Kaulius  •  1987  Canada 

Miss  Patricia  F.  Keating  •  1975  Massachusetts 

Francis  X.  Keeley,  M.D.  •  1993  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Dorothy  M.  Keenan  •  1987   Wisconsin 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Kelley  •'  1998  Texas 

Deacon  John  P.  Kelly  •  1996  Texas 

Mr.  Paul  T.  Kendnck  •  2003   Maine 

Mr.  James  S.  Kernan,  Jr.,»  1983   New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kestly  •  2003   Wisconsin 
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Dr.  F.  William  Kirsch  •  2001  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Ann  M.  Klocke  •  1997  Illinois 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Knape  •  1990  Florida 

Robert  F.  and  Marie  E.  Knoblock  •  1997  N.J. 

Rev.  Eugene  R.  Koch  •  1991  Iowa 

Ms.  Jane  W.  Koch  •  2003   Texas 

Fr.  Michael  Koacik,  C.SS.R.  •  1998   Florida 

Mr.  Gregory  E.  Koster  •  1 988   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Krainz  •  1989  Texas 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  La  Plantc  •  1995   Minnesota 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  La  Voie  •  1990  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Lang,  Sr.  •  2003  Michigan 

Msgr.  Richard  P.  LaRocque  •  1996  Connecticut 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Lauber  •  1983  Missouri 

Col.  James  E.  Lawrence,  USAF  (Ret.)  •  1999  Va. 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Leary  •  2000  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Lechner  •  1988  Florida 

Ms.  Sarah  N.  Leonard  •  2002  New  York 

Ms.  Marlene  Liede  •  2003   Florida 

Mr.  James  F.  Lmke  •  2002   Oklahoma 

Ms.  Carol  A.  Litzler  •  1993  Ohio 

Rev.  Paul  Locatelli,  S.J.  •  2000  California 

Mr.  Bernard  P.  Long  •  1997   Connecticut 

Ms.  Katherine  M.  Lorenz  •  1992  Illinois 

Ms.  Isabelle  C.  Loughlin  •  1981  New  York 

Mr.  Ken  Lovasik  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Dennis  and  Pam  Lucev  •  1998  Virginia 

Mr.  Gregory  Ludovic  •  1990   Massachusetts 

John  J.  Lynch,  M.D.  •  1999   District  of  Columbia 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Lyons  •  1987   Massachusetts 

Miss  Jane  M.  MacDermott  •  1985  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Macdonald  •  1985   Louisiana 

Ms.  Joan  B.  MacDonnell  •  2001  Maryland 

Ms.  Mary  MacGillivray  •  1996  California 

Mr.  John  B.  Madden,  Jr.  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Mahan  •  1995  NC. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Maher,  Jr.  •  1993  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Maher  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  Ivano  E.  Maionchi  •  2003  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Malloy  •  1992   Conn. 

Mr.  Robert  Manley  •  1997  Illinois 

Mrs.  Maryanne  Manning  •  2000  New  York 

Ms.  Anne  M.  Mannion  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  RoccoJ.  Marano  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Leonard  F.  Marinello  •  2003  Florida 

Mrs.  John  C.  Marous  •  1987   Florida 

Mary  Martinen,  M.D.  •  2003  Michigan 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Matonti  •  2002  New  York 

Ms.  Mary  F.  Matthews  •  2002   Illinois 

The  Honorable  John  F.  McCart  •  1987   Ontario 

Ms.  Kathryn  A.  McCarthy  •  1992  Massachusetts 

Rev.  William  J.  McConnell  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Rev.  JamesJ.  McConnell  •  2003  New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of  Rose  Ellen  McCullough  •  1998  N.J. 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  McDermott  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Marie  Therese  McDermott  •  1998.....  Illinois 

Rev.  Brian  O.  McDermott,  S.J.  •  2003   D.C. 

Rev.  Paul  F.  McDonald  •  1982  Texas 

Rev.  Thomas  McDonnel,  S.J.  •  2000   Virginia 

William  and  Kathleen  McDonough  •  2002  Minn. 

Rev.  Vincent  P.  McDonough,  SJ.  •  2003  N.Y. 

Msgr.  Stephen  D.  McGough  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Eugene  F.  McGovern  •  1988  New  York 

Ms.  Irene  T.  McGowan  •  1994  New  York 

Msgr.  AndrewJ.  McGowan  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Jesuits  of  Albuquerque  •  1999  New  Mexico 

Fr.  Patrick  McGurk  •  2000  Montana 


Deacon  and  Mrs.  Ronald  L.  Mclntyre  •  1990  ...Mich. 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  McKay  •  1977   New  York 

Ms.  Ann  E.  McKenna  •  1993   New  York 

Fr.  FdwardM.  McMahon  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Msgr.  Robert  T.  McManus  •  1989  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Joan  McNaihara  •  2002  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Brian  S.  McNiff  •  1995   Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Gladys  S.  Meier  •  1998  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Gerald  A.  Meisel  •  1998  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.J.  Memmel  •  1991  Illinois 

Miss  Julie  Merklin  •  1994  Kansas 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Merriman  •  1995   Oregon 

Gail  W.  and  Francis  J.  Mertz  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Susan  J.  Metcalf  •  2002   Virginia 

Mr.  John  E.  Metzler  •  2000  Virginia 

Mr.  John  J.  Michaliclca  •  1997  Oklahoma 

Joe  &  Linda  Michon  •  1998  Texas 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Miller  •  2000  New  York 

James  E.  and  Susan  Miller  •  2001  Arizona 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Mills  •  1988  Kentucky 

Mr.  Albert  J.  Millus  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Moritz  •  1988  Arizona 

Mr.  John  T.  Moroney  •  1982   New  York 

Mrs.  Anne  Morris  •  1993   North  Carolina 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Morrisroe  •  1982  Indiana 

Rev.  Richard  B.  Morrow  •  1998  Georgia 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Moseley  •  1997   New  York 

Ms.  Barbara  Mosley  •  2002   Iowa 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Mueller  •  1988  Indiana 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Mullin  •  1972  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Murphy  •  2000  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  Murray  •  1993  N.J. 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Nastasi  •  1986  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Kenneth  T.  Nee  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Nelson  •  2000  New  York 

Mr.  Richrad  D.  Niggemann  •  2003   Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Angela  M.  Nolan  •  1995  California 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Nolan,  Jr.  •  1999  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Alia  O'Brien  •  1989  Massachusetts 

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  O'Connor  •  1988   New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Daniel  J.  O'Connor  •  1989   Georgia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  M.  O'Donnell  •  1988  Pa. 

Jim  and  Joan  O'Hayer  •  1989  Florida 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  M.  O'Malley  •  1980  Colorado 

Ms.  Theresa  E.  O'Mara  •  1997   New  York 

Mrs.  F.J.  O'Neill  •  1991  Ohio 

Mr.  Michael  O'Reilly  •  2003   California 

Rev.  DanielJ.  O'Sullivan  •  1979  Illinois 

Mr.  Norman  Odium  •  1996  New  York 

Ms.  Polly  B.  Ohman  •  2003  New  York 

Edward  and  Shirley  Oleksak  •  1979  Florida 

Mr.  Edward  D.  On  •  1996  Louisiana 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  M.  Padgett  •  2001   N.Y. 

Mrs.  Coramae  H.  Paganini  •  2000  Florida 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Pastizzo  •  2002  California 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Patocka  •  1999  Maryland 

Most  Rev.  John  Paul  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Burdette  N.  Peterson  •  1991   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Pfarr  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  William  J.  Phelan  •  2001  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Piel  •  1988  Connecticut 

Ms.  Dorothea  Pile  •  1998   Colorado 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Pitaro  •  2002  Nevada 

Rev.  James  II.  Plough  •  1998  Colorado 

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Poggenburg  •  1994  California 

Ms.  Mary  Pope-Handy  •  2002  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Power  •  1974  New  York 

Mr.  James  E.  Power  •  1982  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Pablo  P.  Prietto  •  1992  California 

Bishop  Francis  A.  Ouinn  •  1996  Arizona 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Ouinn  •  1990  Connecticut 

Mr.  Michael  E.  Quinn,  Jr.  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Stanley  P.  Raggio  •  1999  California 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Raskauskas  •  2000  Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Gregory  Rausch  •  2003  Maryland 

Rev.  Martin  Rauscher  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Alex  J.  Ravnik  •  1988  California 

David  and  Margaret  Read  •  1998  Washington 

Mr.  George  E.  Reid  •  1995   New  York 

Dr.  MichaelJ.  Redly  •  1"83  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Reilly  •  1995  Texas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Reitemeier  •  1990   Minn. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  R.  Riario  •  1979  ....New Jersey 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Ricketts  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Rieger  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Rev.  David  J.  Riley  •  2001  Connecticut 

Rev.  Michael  G.  Roach  •  2000  Missouri 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Roberts,  II  •  1998  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Kevin  P.  Roddy  •  2000  California 

Mrs.  Annmarie  Rogers  •  2000  Maryland 

Ms.  Carole  G.  Rogers  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Gilbert  Roll  •  2001  Illinois 

Ms.  Veronics  A.  Rotheim  •  2000  New  York 

Msgr.  John  Rowan  •  2002   New  York 

Mr.  Bill  Rozar  •  2003  Oregon 

Rev.  James  A.  Rude,  S.J.  •  2003  Hawaii 

Mr.  Bernard  C.  Rudegeair  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Rudloff  •  2001   Missouri 

Ms.  Mary  K.  Rutherfurd  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  Mark  T.  Ryan  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  John  J.  Ryan  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Madeline  Sapienza  •  2001  D.C. 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Savage  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edwin  J.  Schafer  •  1997   Virginia 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Scherr  •  1977  Nebraska 

Mr.  John  B.  Schlosser  •  1989  Ohio 

Rev.  Donald  Schmidlin  •  1988  Indiana 

Dr.  EugeneJ.  Schmitt  •  1985   Ohio 

Ms.  Suzanne  Serke  •  1987  Ohio 

Rev.  Joseph  N.  Sestito  •  2003  New  York 

Mrs.  Mary  Dubois  Sexton  •  1999  Maryland 

Mr.  Ward  A.  Shanahan  •  1991  Montana 

John  and  Margit  Shanahan  •  2003   New  York 

Ms.  Katherine  E.  Shaw  •  1999  Alaska 

Ms.  Kathleen  H.  Shea  •  1998  District  of  Columbia 

George  D.  Sheehan  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  Timothy  P.  Shriver  •  2002   Maryland 

Mr.  M.J.  Sinnott  •  1987  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Sinnott  •  1970  N.J. 
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Lam  Smith  •  1999  Colorado 

.Most  Rev.  John  J.  Snyder,  D.D.  •  1977   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Spollen  •  1982  New  York 

Anonymous  •  198"  Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Stevens  •  1997  N  ew  Jersey 

Mr.  Frederick  Steward  •  2003  D.C. 

Mrs.  Gail  L.  Sturdevant  •  1995  Missouri 

Msgr.  John  P.  Sullivan  •  1998  New  York 

Rev.  James  R.  Swiat  •  1990  Michigan 

.Mr.  James  R.  Tansor  •  1998  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Taylor  •  1997  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Teahan  •  1988  New  York 

.Mr.  Stephen  H.  Thomas  •  1992  Indiana 

Most  Rev.  David  Thompson,  D.D.  •  1993  S.C. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Tobin  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enrique  Torres  •  1994  Florida 


Mr.  Robert  C.  Trumpbour  •  1969  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Anthony  J.  Yader  •  1988  Illinois 

Mrs.  Patricia  H.  Yanderslice  •  1989  Maryland 

Ms.  Lillian  D.  Yiacava  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Yoglewede  •  1996  South  Dakota 

Ms.  Linda  Vogt  •  2003  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  .A  Yolz  •  1996  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Yoripaieff  •  1991  Texas 

Mr.  Eugene  P.  Yukelic  •  2003  New  York 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Walker  •  1985  Florida 

Rev.  Jack  Walmesley  •  2003  Washington 

Charles  R.  and  Mariane  Walsh  •  1993  New  York 

Msgr.  John  C.  Ward  •  1988  .Minnesota 

Rev.  Daniel  L.  Warden  •  2003  Texas 

Anonymous  •  1999  Colorado 

Fr.  William  A.  Watson  •  1995  Illinois 


Col.  (Ret.)  Bernard  A.  Waxstein,  Jr.  •  1996  Calif. 

Ms.  Florence  M.  Weinberg  •  2002  Texas 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Wester  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  George  E.  Whalen  •  1988  New  York 

Mrs.  Virginia  Wheeler  •  2002  California 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Whitney  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wolfe  •  1991  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Woychick  •  1996  Idaho 

Rev.  George  E.  Wuellner  •  1993  Illinois 

Mrs.  Monica  S.  Yolles  •  1983  Illinois 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Young  •  1977  New  York 

Dr.  Joseph  R.  Zajac  •  2001  .New  York 

Ms.  Carol  S.  Zellner  •  2003  Michigan 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  M.  Ziff  •  1993....Peniisylvania 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Zuber  •  1982  .Michigan 


The  Associates 


S150  or  more 


Harris  Bank  Foundation  •  2003  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konstanty  Adack  •  1997  Pa. 

Miss  Lillian  Adami  •  1987  Pennsy  lvania 

Anonymous  •  1998  Illinois 

Ms.  Man-  B.  Agnew  •  2003  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Anthony  Ahrens  •  2002  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Hal  M.  Albergo  •  2003   New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Trusler  Alexander  •  1977  Tennessee 

Dr.  Stephen  L.  Anderson  •  2001   Indiana 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Anderson  •  2003  Georgia 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Andes  •  1995  New  York 

Ramon  M.  Andreu,  S.J.  •  1998  California 

Mr.  William  J.  Andrews  •  1999  .Michigan 

Mr.  Benedict  G.  Archer  •  1994  California 

Ms.  R.  D.  Arenth  •  1997  Virginia 

Msgr.  Daniel  K  Arnold  •  198"  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Bob  Arranaga  •  1999  California 

Ms.  Man  D.  Ashworth  •  2000  .Mississippi 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Auffenberg  •  2001   Missouri 

Ms.  Maria  J.  Avila  •  2002   Wisconsin 

Rev.  Arthur  A.  Bacher  •  1998  Ohio 

Mr.-and  Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Baecher  •  1983  New  York 

Ms.  Edwina  M.  Baehr  •  1983   Louisiana 

Ms.  Man  D.  Baggot  •  1996  California 

Mr.  Kenneth  F.  Bailie  •  2003   New  York 

Mrs.  Angela  A.  Baker  •  2001  Texas 

Ms.  Geraldine  Baldwin  •  1987   New  York- 
Rev.  James  Balint  •  1994  Texas 

Mr.  Russell  Ball  •  2001  New  York 

Ms.  Dorothy  P.  Balme  •  1989  New  York 

Ms.  Cecilia  C.  Balog  •  1992  Virginia 

Rev.  Chuck  Baptiste  •  1999  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Barbaccia  •  2003   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  C.  Bardeen  •  2003   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  J.  Baron  •  2003   New  York 

Ms.  Clare  Barrett  •  2003   New  Zealand 

Mr.  Adolph  J.  Barsanti  •  2003  Virginia 

Mr.  John  W.  Barter  •  2003  South  Carolina 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Bauer  •  1982  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Jaromir  J.  Becan  •  2001  Texas 

Mr.  Vincent  H.  Beckman  •  1982  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  O.  Behrends  •  1990  .Maryland 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Behrendt  •  2001   Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Beland  •  1991  Florida 

Mr.  John  Belian  •  1997  Minnesota 


Ms.  Joan  M.  Bellwoar  •  2003  New  jersey 

Ms.  Theresa  P.  Benevides  •  2001  Washington 

JamesJ.  Benjamin,  M.D..  P.A.  •  1990  Maryland 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett  •  1994  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Bennett  •  1997  New  York 

Ms.  Carolyn  K  Bensel  •  1988  .Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  C.  Bentz  •  1990  Pennsylvania 

C.  .A  Berg  •  2000  Arizona 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Bemer  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Anne  H.  Berrussi  •  2003  New  York 

Milton  and  Paula  Lawton  Bevington  •  1988  ..Georgia 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Biggane  •  2001   Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Marianne  Bilyck  •  1992  California 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Bissinger  •  1989  Maryland 

Rev.  Richard  Blinn.  S.J.  •  1994  California 

Rev.  Bernard  R.  Bonnot  •  1990  California 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Bonot  •  1983  California 

Mrs.  Margaret  Borders  •  1993   Connecticut 

Rev.  Louis  Bourgeois  •  2003  .Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  G.  Bowe  •  2002  New  York 

Ms.  Rita  Boyle  •  2003  Kansas 

Ms.  Geraldine  M.  Bracken  •  2003  New  York 

Mr.  Donald  C.  Brain  •  1999  .Missouri 

The  Rev.  Philip  J.  Branon  •  2001  Yermont 

Dr.  Orfried  Brauns-Packenius  •  1969  Germany 

In  Memory  of  Rev.  John  LaFarge.  S.J.  •  1969....Calif. 

Rev.  Philip  M.  Breen  •  1996  Tennessee 

Ms.  Catherine  J.  Brennan  •  1991  Vrginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Martin  Brennan  •  1992  Idaho 

Mr.  Bernard  T.  Brennan  •  1994  Florida 

Br.  James  F.  Brennan.  F.S.C.  •  2003   Rhode  Island 

Rev.  Raymond  A.  Brenner  •  2003  Indiana 

Rev.  Lawrence  K  Breslin  •  1995  Ohio 

Rev.  Thomas  Bresnahan  •  2001  New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Bresnan  •  2001  New  York 

Mr.  Matt  Broback  •  2002  Minnesota 

Fr.  Douglas  C.  Brougher  •  1999  Louisiana 

Mr.  James  W.  R.  Brown  •  1994  Nebraska 

Ms.  Man-  A.  Bruemmer  •  1991  .Missouri 

Theresa  Krolikowski  Buck  •  1 993  West  Virginia 

Louis  V.  Buckley.  M.D.  •  1997  Connecticut 

Martin  J.  Bukowski,  M.D.  •  1992  Ohio 

Ms.  Bobbye  J.  Burke  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Burke,  m  •  2002  Texas 

Mr.  James  D.  Burke  •  2003  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  David  G.  Burton  •  1996  Delaware 

Ms.  Pat  Busch  •  2003  Michigan 


Rev.  Michael  T.  Burmer  •  1999  Pennsylvania 

Amity  Pierce  Buxton.  Ph.D  •  1995  California 

Mr.  Bill  Buyers  •  2002  New  York 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Byrne  •  1983  New  Jersey- 
Mr.  Kevin  M.  Byrne  •  2003  Newjersey 

Ms.  Anna  M.  Byrnes  •  1988  Connecticut 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Cacchione  •  1983   .Maryland 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Cahill  •  1997  California 

Rev.  Msgr.  Angelo  M.  Caligiuri  •  1985   New  York 

Mr.  John  J.  Callahan  •  1989  Ohio 

Jorge  L.  Camunas.  M.D.  •  1994  New  York 

Ms.  Ligeia  C.  Cannon  •  1996  Nebraska 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Cardoza  •  1996  California 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Carleton  •  1994  Virginia 

Mrs.  Lois  H.  Carnes  •  2002  California 

Ms.  Eileen  R.  Carpino  •  1993  Ohio 

Msgr.  James  A.  Carr  •  1996  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Carroll  •  1969  Ohio 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Carroll  •  2000  California 

Fr.  Alban  Carroll,  S-A  •  2002  North  Carolina 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Carrozza  •  1982  .Arizona 

Mrs.  Jacob  T.  Canvile  •  1994  .Kansas 

John  M.  Casey.  M.D.  •  1988  California 

Mr.  John  J.  Casey  •  1987  Missouri 

Ms.  Patricia  Casey  •  19  -Massachusetts 

Ms.  Rose  T.  Casserly  •  2003  California 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Cheap  •  2003  Kentucky 

Col.  Dennis  E.  Clancey,  USMC  (Ret)  •  1988  N.J. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Clark  •  1987  Florida 

Mr.  James  P.  Clark  •  2000  New  York 

Ms.  Ida  O'Grady  Clark  •  2002  .New  York 

Mr.  Paul  Clarkson  •  1995  .New Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  V  Clean  ,  Jr.  •  1992  .Mich. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Cleary  •  1996  .Michigan 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  F.  Coffey  •  1987   .New  York 

Ms.  Ann  G.  Cole  •  2001  California 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Coleman  •  2003   -Maryland 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  Colligan  •  1989  New  York 

Mrs.  James  D.  Collins  •  1988  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  S.  Collins  •  1988  .Maryland 

Mr.  Ronald  P.  Collins  •  1990  Washington 

F.  Farrell  Collins.  Jr.,  M.D.  •  1979  .N.C. 

Mr.  Daniel  F.  Collins  •  2003   .Illinois 

Deacon  Robert  L.  Connelly  •  1994  .Maryland 

Mr.  William  S.  Connolly  •  1993  Florida 

Rev.  Robert  L.  Connors  •  1998  -Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Daria  Conran  •  1995   -Missouri 
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Mr.  James  A.  Coriden  •  2002   District  of  Columbia 


Joseph  and  Barbara  Corn  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Cossette  •  1993   Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Joseph  J.  Cottrell  •  1994  Florida 

In  Memory  ofMarjorie  R.  Scott  •  1988  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Courtney  •  1987  Delaware 

Mr.  David  L.  Coveney  •  1983   New  York 

Mr.  John  Coyle  •  2002  New  York 

A.  Paul  Cravedi  •  2001   Massachusetts 

James  H.  Cremin,  M.D.  •  1987   California 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crimmins  •  2001  Connecticut 

Ms.  Margaret  T.  Cronin  •  1995   Maryland 

Mr.  Andrew  Cuccio  •  1973   Illinois 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Culkm  •  1988  New  York 

Anne  and  Richard  Cummings  •  2003  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Joanne  F.  Cunneen  •  1995   New  York 

Timothy  Curran,  M.D.  •  1989  Florida 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Curtis  •  1985  Washington 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Czapor  •  1990  Michigan 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  D'Anna  •  2002  New  Mexico 

Mr.  John  R.  D'Aprile  •  2000  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Msgr.  John  K.  Daly  •  1991  Florida 

Ms.  Mary  Daly  •  1989   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  T.  Daly  •  1985   Michigan 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Daly  •  2000  Missouri 

Mr.  Steven  J.  Damozonio  •  2002  California 

Ms.  Rosemary  Darmstadt  •  1998   New  York 

Ms.  Judith  M.  Davis  •  1996  Indiana 

Ms.  Martha  P.  Davis  •  2003  Arizona 

Rev.  James  P.  DeBisschop  •  2003   Illinois 

Rev.  Louis  E.  Deimeke  •  2002   New  York 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Delaney  •  1988   Texas 

Mr.  Andre  L.  Delbecq  •  1999  California 

Mr.  Paul  F.  DeLuca  •  1997  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  DeNatale  •  1991  Mass. 

John  J.  Dennehy,  M.D.  •  1983  Pennsylvania 

Anonymous  •  1969  Louisiana 

Ms.  Kathleen  A.  Desrochers  •  2003   Michigan 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Detommaso  •  2000  Arizona 

Rev.  James  E.  Devlin  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  James  Di  Giacomo,  S.J.  •  1995   New  York 

Ms.  Nancy  Ann  Dillon  •  1996  Michigan 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dincher  •  1989  Illinois 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Dinger,  Jr.  •  1985   New  York 

Mr.  William  S.  Dinger  •  1993  New  York 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Diringer  •  1989  Ohio 

In  Memory  of  Henry  J.  Dixon  •  1982  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Dorothy  Dockery  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Donahue  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Steven  J.  Donaldson  •  1997   Washington 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Donnelly  •  1993   Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Donovan  •  1992  Kentucky 

Kathleen  &  Terry  Dooley  •  1994  California 

Rev.  Peter  C.  Dooley  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  Dowd  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Dr.  Patrick  T  Dowling  •  1995  California 

Mrs.  William  Downey  •  1985   Illinois 

Capt.  J.  M.  Draddy  •  1999  Florida 

Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Driesen  •  2003   Minnesota 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.  •  1974  D.C. 

Mr.  James  C.  Driscoll,  Jr.  •  1983   Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Droste  •  2000  Connecticut 

Mr.  Walter  V.  Duane  •  1988  South  Carolina 

Rev.  Marcel  Dube  •  2003   Florida 

Alyssa  A.  Dudkowski  •  2003  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Benedict  J.  Duffy,  Jr.  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  C.  Duggan  •  2002  Idaho 


Rev.  Charles  J.  Dumphy  •  2003   Massachusetts 

Mr.  FdwardJ.  Duncan  •  2003   Illinois 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dundon  •  2001  Virginia 

Dr.  F.  Catherine  Dunn  •  1988  Maryland 

Michael  and  Susan  Dunn  •  1999  Maryland 

Mr.  David  J.  Dunne,  Jr.  •  1997   Massachusetts 

Rev.  Arthur  J.  Dupont  •  1993   Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  P.  Durbin  •  1993  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Dusina,  Jr.  •  1989  Michigan 

Rev.  William  F.  Eckert  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  E.  Egan  •  1983  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Maureen  E.  Egan  •  1995  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Egan  •  2002  Nebraska 

Edward  A.  Ellis,  M.D.  •  1991  Florida 

Mr.  Rolando  Estrada-Gordillo  •  1998   Texas 

Rev.  Robert  D.  Ethier  •  1990  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Facura  •  2002  Virginia 

Mr.  Nicholas  Falco  •  1989  New  York 

Ms.  M.  Patricia  Fallon  •  1983   Massachusetts 

Ms.  Margaret  T.  P'arrell  •  2002  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Roberta  J.  Favvcett  •  1990  California 

In  Honor  of  Dick  Becker  •  2002  California 

Rev.  Msgr.  Eugene  A.  Feldhaus  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  Ferrara  •  1980  New  York- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Feuerherd  •  1988  New  York 


Ms.  Diane  M.  Filbin  •  1993   Illinois 

Rev.  WilliamJ.  Finnegan  •  2003   Illinois 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Fitti  •  1990  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Jacqueline  Fitzgerald  •  1993   Illinois 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J.  •  1999  D.C. 

Mr.  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  •  2002  California 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Fiumara  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Flannerj  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  James  B.  Flynn,  Ph.D.  •  1988   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Terence  M.  Flynn  •  2001   California 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Flynn  •  2003   Connecticut 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  Folan  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  J.  Foley*  1987  AHssachusetts 

Air.  Joseph  H.  Foley,  Jr.  •  1996  Georgia 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Formica  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Katie  D.  Foster  •  2003   California 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Foxen  •  2003  Michigan 

Anthony  F.  Fragola,  M.D.  •  1988  California 

Mr.  Ernest  R.  Freeman  •  2003   California 

Air.  William  W.  Frett  •  1969  Illinois 

Mr.  Vincent  T.  Gaglione  •  1992  New  York 

In  Memory  of  Joseph  W.  Gaida  •  1989  Tennessee 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Gallagher  •  1992  Washington 

Rev.  Msgr.  David  M.  Gallivan  •  1985  New  York 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Galvin  •  1988  Massachusetts 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Galvin  •  1991   Texas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Efrain  Garcia  •  1997  Texas 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Garfield  •  2002   Montana 

Most  Rev.  James  H.  Garland,  D.D.  •  1991  ..Michigan 

Ms.  Jean  Gartlan  •  1996  Maryland 

Rev.  FrancisJ.  Garvey,  MM  •  2001  California 

Air.  Fugene  O.  Gerard  •  2001   California 

Anonymous  •  2003   Missouri 

Most  Rev.  Peter  L.  Gerety  •  1993  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Neal  J.  Giacomelli  •  2001   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Gibbons  •  1990  New  York 

Rev.  Michael  E.  Giglio  •  1993  Florida 

Mr.  Kevin  AT  Gil  •  1988   Maryland 

Mr.  Jerome  P.  Gilbert  •  2003   Georgia 

Mr.  John  T.  Gillespie  •  2000   Pennsylvania 

R.  O.  Gillick  •  2002  California 

Air.  Bernard  B.  Gilligan  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Glynn  •  1993  New  York 

Miss  Virginia  E.  Glynn  •  1998  Connecticut 

Mr.and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Godfrey  •  2003  New  York 

Rudolf  and  Carolyn  Ann  Goetz  •  1995   Michigan 

Mr.  Earl  E.  Goetze  •  2002  California 

Ms.  Dorothy  A.  Goigel  •  2003  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Goldschmidt  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Terrence  J.  Golwav  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Gomez  •  2003  California 

Mr.  Michael  R.  Goonan  •  2003  New  York 

Rev.  Stanley  C.  Gorak  •  1993   Nebraska 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Horace  C.  Gordon.Jr.  •  1989  ...Florida 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Gordon  •  2003   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Evelyn  AT  Gorman  •  2002   New  York 

Airs.  Frances  S.  Grace  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Graham  •  1983   Kentucky 

Rev.  Brian  AT  Gray  •  1994  Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Airs.  W  illiam  IT  Green  •  1993  Pa. 

Als.  Alice  Green  •  2003   New  York 

Mrs.  Paula  M.  Gregory  •  2003  Florida 

Air.  and  Airs.  Timer  A.  Grisdela  •  1989  Michigan 

Air.  Jerome  B.  Grundmayer  •  1983   Minnesota 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Grupp  •  2002   California 

Dr.  and  Airs.  Vincent  F.  Guerra  •  1993   Mass. 

Mr.  Thomas  Guilfoi  •  2003   Washington 

Mr.  J.  Ferrel  Guillory  •  1998  North  Carolina 

Lt.  Colonel  David  A.  Haas,  USA,  Ret.  •  1996  Pa. 

Mr.  'Thomas  G.  1  bias  •  2003   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  AT  Hagan  •  1990  California 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Hagan  •  1996  Washington 

Mrs.  Genevieve  M.  Hagan  •  1999  Maryland 

Dr.  FayeT.  Hagan  •  2000  Mississippi 

Airs.  Lucie  C.  Hagens  •  1991   California 

Airs.  Elizabeth  J.  Hagman  •  1999  California 

Mr.  and  Airs.  Francis  X.  Hall  •  2001  ....Massachusetts 

.Mrs.  M.  D.  I  lam  •  2002  Virginia 

Rev.  Robert  ).  Hammond  •  1997  Indiana 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Hanley  •  1989  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Gerald  T.  Hanley  •  2003   Nevada 

Ms.  Marianne  I  [anna  •  2001  Missouri 

Mr.  James  E.  Hardiman  •  2000  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Kathy  Hare  •  2003   Texas 

Mr.  Patrick  Harker  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Elizabeth  A.  Harkin  •  2002   New  York 

Mrs.  Doris  Z.  Harrington  •  1985  Connecticut 

Msgr.  John  Harrington  •  1995  Massachusetts 

Richard  H.  and  Jessie  Lynne  Harris  •  1990  Illinois 

Msgr.  Dennis  Harrity  •  2003  Michigan 

Rev.  Robert  Hawkins  •  2002   Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hayes  •  2001  New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Heaney  •  1993   New  York 


A  Friend  •  2002  Louisiana 

Mr.  Carl  A.  I  Iechmer,  Jr.  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  John  H.  Hedrick  •  1988  Wisconsin 

Rev.  ,\ls«r.  Joseph  P.  Herron  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Harry  \\  .  Hoegemeier  •  2001  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Kevin  P.  I  logan  •  2003  Maryland 

Mr.  Frank  A.  1  lohenadel  •  1995  Illinois 

\lr.  Elmer  J.  1  lohm  •  1997  Virginia 

Mr.  Clement!.  Holgate  •  1993  New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  Hollohan  •  1996  Florida 

Mr.  Richard  Holmes  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Ham  K.  Honda  •  1992   California 

Ms.  Man-  E.  1  loppe  •  1996  Vermont 

Rev.  Arthur  H.  Hoppe  •  1996  Minnesota 

Ms.  Anne  Horgan  •  1969  New  York 

Mr.  C.  Donald  Howard  •  2001   Virginia 

Rev.  Daniel  R.  1  luher  •  2002  Colorado 

Gary  and  Sally  Hubley  •  1990  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Hubley  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Dr.  John  J.  Hurley  •  1993   Illinois 

Mr.  John  J.  I  lurley  •  1996  New  York 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Hynes  •  1992   Rhode  Island 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Imesch,  D.D.  •  1987   Illinois 

Mr.  Frank  P.  [ovine  •  1995  New  York 

Ms.  Danette  M.Jackson  •  2003  Iowa 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Jacobs  •  1995   Maryland 

\K.  Marie  G.James  •  2003  South  Carolina 

Ms.  Edna  C.Johnson  •  2002  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Man-  A.  Jolley  •  2002   Alabama 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Jordan,  Esq.  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Dr.  Carium  Joseph  •  1993   South  Carolina 

Msgr.  Milam  J.  Joseph  •  1996  Texas 

Mr.  John  E.Joyce,  Jr.  •  1983   New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of  Patrick  C.  Joyce,  Jr.  •  1 987  Md. 

Mr.  William  K.Joyce, Jr.  •  2000  Michigan 

Msgr.  Peter  V.  Kain  •  1988  New  York 

Ms.  Irena  Kairys  •  1993  Illinois 

Rev.  Ronald  N.  Kalas  •  1988  Illinois 

Mrs.  Ada  H.  Kalbian  •  1990  Virginia 

Rev.  J.  Eugene  Kane  •  1996  Illinois 

Mr.  Philip  C.  Kasseljr.  •  2003   Virginia 

Mr.  James  K.  Kaufman  •  1988  Colorado 

Mr.-and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Kearns  •  1990  Ohio 

Miss  Patricia  F.  Keating  •  1975  Massachusetts 

Mr.  George  Keator  •  1993   Massachusetts 

Ms.  Susan  A.  Keefe  •  1980  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kelleher  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traug  F.  Keller  •  2000   Connecticut 

Ms.  Dorothy  E.  Kelly  •  2003   California 

Ms.  Agnes  M.  Kelnhoter  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Msgr.  Leo  A.  Kelty  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Walter  J.  Kendall  •  2003  Illinois 

Francis  J.  Kicsar  •  2002   Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  R.  Kidwell  •  2000   Wisconsin 

Mr.  B.  Melvin  Kiernan  •  1993  New  Jersey 

Barbara  S.  Kiernan,  Ph.  D.  •  2001  Georgia 

Mr.  John  P.  Killeen  •  1996  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kimball  •  1999   California 

Ms.  Ellen  Marie  King  •  1989   New  York 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Kinnavy  •  1994  Ohio 

Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  J.  Kirwin  •  1995  New  York 

Rev.  Stanley  B.  Klauck  •  1994  Arizona 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Knight,  Jr.  •  1990  Connecticut 

Rev.  William  Koenig  •  1987  New  York 

Jean  M.  Kolo  •  2003   Wisconsin 


St.  Therese  of  Lisieux,  Shelby  Twp.  •  2003  Mich. 


Mr.  Lawrence  Konsin  •  2001  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Stanley  P.  Kopacz  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Matthew  J.  Kornacki  •  1985   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Frank  Kosednar  •  2000   Wisconsin 

Miss  Ann  T.  Kosko  •  1988   Florida 

Mr.  John  N.  Kotre  •  2001  Michigan 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Koval  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Kowalski  •  1999  Michigan 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Kraemer  •  2003   Virginia 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Kramer  •  1981  North  Dakota 

Rev.  William  F.  Krlis  •  1989  New  York 

Mrs.  Marie  B.  Kunder  •  1987  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Kunkel  •  1992   Delaware 

Rev.  Raymond  !.  Kupke  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Krtin  •  2003  Minnesota 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Kurtz  •  2003   Tennessee 

Dr.  Mariano  F.  La  Via  •  2000  South«Carolina 

Mr.  James  J.  Labrie  •  2003   Arizona 

Miss  Doris  M.  Laffan  •  1992  New  York 

Dale  F.  Lagodinski  •  2003  North  Dakota 

Dr.  Nadia  M.  Lahutsky  •  1997  Texas 

Mr.  Ronald  T.  Laing  •  2002   Michigan 

Ms.  Julia  A.  Lane  •  1989   Illinois 

Mr.  Christopher  Lane  •  2000  Colorado 

Kenneth  Lasch  •  2003  New  Jersey 


In  Memory  of  Mr.  Richard  Michalski  •  2002  ....Conn. 


Ms.  Man,'  E.  Lavelle  •  2001  Kentucky 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Lavey  •  1996  Virginia 

Mr.  Francis  C.  LaYigne  •  1 988  New  York 

Rev.  Paul  E.  Lavin  •  1994  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Marilyn  D.  Lawrence  •  2003   Virginia 

Mr.  Donald  G.  Ledvina  •  2002  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhoady  Lee,Jr.  •  2002   W  ashington 

Ms.  Elizabeth  P.  Leendertsen  •  2003  Washington 

Mrs.  Ann  G.  Lefever  •  1997  New  York 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Leibrecht  •  1991  Missouri 

Mr.  John  F.  Lenihanjr.  •  1988   New  York 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Lenkay  •  1982  ( )hio 

Mr.  John  A.  Leonard  •  1998   Minois 

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Leonard  •  1985  New  York 

Ms.  Nora  Letoumeau  •  2002  Maryland 

Mr.  John  R.  Leverty  •  1989  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lewis  •  1996  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Lienesch  •  1989  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Linehan  •  1996  California 

Ms.  Regina  N.  Linehan  •  2003   Pennsylvania 

In  Memory  of  David  Toolan  •  2002  Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  !.  Livingston  •  2003  Michigan 

Paul  and  Martha  Lohmeyer  •  1976  Maryland 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Longhi  •  2003  New  York 


Rex  .  Dennis  J.  I.oomis,  M  .S.  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Alfred  P.  LoPinto  •  1989  New  York 

Rev.  Larry  N.  Lorenzoni,  S.D.B.  •  1991  California 

Rev.  James  N.  Loughran,  S.J.  •  1988   New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Lounibosjr.  •  1969  NY. 

Joyce  E.  Lubofsky  •  1987   New  York 

Dr.  Paul  Lucas  •  1992  Michigan 

Rev.  RobertO.  Luck  •  1993   Nevada 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Lynch  •  1998  Mass. 

Rev.  Daniel  Lynch  •  2003  Arizona 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Lynch  •  2003   Florida 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lyons  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Lyons  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Frank  J.  and  Mary  T.  Macchiarola  •  1995  ..New  York 

Mr.  William  IT  Mack  •  2001  Michigan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Magovern  •  1985   Pa. 

Mr.  Martin  F.  Maher,  Jr.  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Malloy,  C.S.C.  •  1988  Indiana 

Mr.  William  H.  Manning  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  John  F.  Manning  •  2003  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  William  D.  Mannion  •  2000  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mariani  •  1993   Massachusetts 

Msgr.  Anthony  C.  Mari  a  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  James  F.  Marran  •  1993   Illinois 

Rev.  Msgr.  Kieran  Martin  •  1996  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Martin  •  1998  Nebraska 

Ms.  Patricia  M.  Martm  •  2001  Michigan 

Ms.  Kathryn  Wick  Marx  •  1998  Louisiana 

Mr.  Paul  L.  Mathews  •  2001  Missouri 

Mr.  DominickJ.  Matranga  •  2000  Alabama 

Frank  and  Betty  Maurovich  •  1987  New  York 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Maynard  •  1993  Rhode  Island 

Rev.  Richard  C.  Maynard  •  1993  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Richard  E.  McAdams  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  McAdams,  Jr.  •  2003  California 

Mr.  Kevin  McCabe  •  2002  California 

Rev.  Lawrence  X.  McCaffrey,  S.J.  •  2002  ...New  York 

Ms.  Emily  M.  McCaffrey  •  2002   Georgia 

Msgr.  John  J.  McCann  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  Donal  F.  McCarthy  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Brian  J.  McCarthy  •  2001  California 

Dr.  Gregory  M.  McCaskey  •  2000  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  McCaughey  •  1988  Calif. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  McCauley  •  1992  Oklahoma 

Mr.  George  B.  McCeney  •  1996  Maryland 

Mr.  James  J.  McConnell  •  1982   New  York 

John  and  Patricia  McCormack  •  2000  New  York 

Mr.  James  P.  McCrea  •  1986  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McDermott  •  1987   Masss. 

Mr.  Alonzo  L.  McDonald  •  2000   Michigan 

Dr.  John  R.  McDonough  •  1999  Washington 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  McElaney  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Msgr.  John  J.  McEneaney  •  1988  South  Dakota 

Ms.  Catherine  M.  McEvoy  •  1989  New  York 

Rev.  Jude  P.  McGeough  •  1988  Rhode  Island 

Col.  John  J.  McGinn,  (USA  Ret.)  •  1998  D.C. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  McGohey  •  1996  North  Carolina  • 

Rev.  John  P.  Mc(  iovern  •  2002   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Michael  D.  McGowan  •  1992  Georgia 

Msgr.  Stephen  P.  McHenry  •  1985   Pennsylvania 

Catherine  A.  McKeen  •  1 982   New  York 

Rev.  Michael  C.  McKcon  •  2001   California 

Mr.  Joseph  AT  McKeon,  Jr.  •  2003   New  Jersey 

Capt.  Paul  F.  McLaughlin  •  2002   Florida 

Rev.  James  W.  McLoughlin  •  2003   Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McMahon  •  2000 ....Maryland 
Mr.  Martin  J.  McNamara  •  1991  Maryland 
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Miss  Anne  M.  McNeeley  •  1989  New  York 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  McRaith,  D.D.  •  1987  Kentuc  ky 

Rev.  Norman  P.  McTigue  •  1994  New  York 

Mrs.  Miriam  F.  Meehan  •  1998  New  York 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Meehan  •  1994  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Kenneth  U.  Meguire  •  1995   Kentucky 

Ms.  Ellen  M.  Mehu  •  1999  District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  Robot  J.  Meissncr  •  1993  Michigan 

Rev.  Msgr.  Louis  J.  Melancon  •  2002   Louisiana 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Merrier  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  A.  Merlo  •  1997  Michigan 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Meyer  •  1985  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Deborah  Miciak  •  1997   Idaho 

Mr.  Donald  N.  Mickells  •  2003   Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Mierzwa  •  2003   Florida 

Rev.  Msgr.  JosephJ.  Milani  •  1987  California 

Mr.  Gerald  F.  Millea  •  1988  Maryland 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Miller  •  1997   Missouri 

Rev.  Theodore  J.  Miller  •  1984  Ohio 

Mrs.  Man-  A.  Miller  •  2001  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Milos  •  1996  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Milan  C.  Miskovsky  •  2003  D.C. 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Mitchell  •  1997  Tennessee 

Rev.MichaelJ.  Mitchell  •  1993  California 

Dr.  Enrique  1 1.  Miyares,  Jr.  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  Bernard  N.  Mohan  •  2003  New  Jersej 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Moley  •  2003   Connecticut 

Mrs.  Geraldine  C.  Monahan  •  2003   California 

Rev.J.  D.  Monan,  S.J.  •  1989  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Mondel  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  Dennis  Monty  •  2003   New  York 

Col.  Lawrence  P.  Monuteaux,  (Ret.)  •  1999  W  ish. 

Ms.  Mary  Rosalie  Moore  •  1979  California 

Rev.  John  Moore  •  2003   Maryland 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Moran  •  1987   California 

Mr.  F.J.  Moriarty  •  2003   Minnesota 

Rev.  David  G.  Morman  •  1999  North  Dakota 

Most  Rev.  Robert  F.  Morneau,  D.D.  •  1985   W  is. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Morris  •  1983   California 

Mr.  John  Morrison  •  2001  New  York 

Paul  and  Maureen  Moses  •  1993  New  York 

Mr.  Jaime  Mosquera  •  1993  Puerto  Rico 

Ms.  Rosemary  Mucci  •  1997  New  York 

Rev.  Roger  P.  Mullaney  •  1988  Illinois 

The  Honorable  Michael  F.  Mullen  •  1998  N  Y. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Mullen,  Jr.  •  2003  California 

Mr.  John  L.  Mulligan  •  2003  Arizona 

Mr.  William  W.  Mulvey  •  1995  Connecticut 

Mr.  John  M.  Munroe  •  2001   New  York 

Rev.  William  Munshower  •  1987  Indiana 

Mr.  George  W.  Murphy  •  1991  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  William  F.  Murphy  •  1994  New  York 

Ms.  Elizabeth  S.  Murphy  •  1994  Mississippi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Murphy  •  1996  New  York 

Rev.  William  J.  Murphy  •  1988  Michigan 

Ms.  Anna  M.  Murphy  •  2002  Arizona 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Murphy  •  2001  California 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Murphy  •  2003  Michigan 

Ms.  Jeanne  Murray  •  1989   Washington 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Murray  •  1995  Maryland 

Col.  John  F.  Murray,  (USA,  RET.)  •  1983  Georgia 

Rev.  Sean  Murray  •  1997  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Murray  •  2001   New  Jersey 

Msgr.  Harrold  A.  Murray  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Murrin  •  1989  Pa. 

Mr.  John  J.  Muth  •  2002  Maryland 

Charles  F.  Naegele,  M.D.  •  2003   California 


Rev.  R.  W.  Nalley  •  1998  Michigan 

Dr.  Salvatorc  J.  Natoli  •  1997  ....District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  James  Patrick  Needham  •  2003   Minnesota 

Mr.  William  P.  Neis  •-1990  Mississippi 

Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno  •  1969  Pennsylvania 

Anonymous  •  1969  Missouri 

Ms.  Annette  M.  Nolan  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  John  H.  Nonnatus  •  2001  Delaware 

Ms.  Kathleen  F.  Noon  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Noone  •  1988  Michigan 

Mr.  James  J.  Norton  •  1996  Virginia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  O'Brien  •  1988   Nebraska 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  O'Brien  •  1982   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  O'Brien  •  1994  Florida 

Mr.  William  V.  O'Brien  •  2001   D.C. 

Rev.  Jon  J.  O'Brien,  S.J.  •  2002  D.C. 

Mr.  Matthew  J.  O'Connell  •  1980  Florida 

Mr.  William.).  O'Connell  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Mathew  O'Connell  •  2003  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  O'Connor  •  1988  Wash. 

Rev.  Raymond  F.  O'Connor,  C.M.F.  •  1999  Mo. 

Mr.  Eugene  O.  O'Connor  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  John  V.  O'Donnell  •  1995  Michigan 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  P.  O'Donnell  •  1996  ...Massachusetts 

Rev.  William  J.  J.  O'Donnell  •  1996  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Florence  R.  O'Donovan  •  1988  New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Charles  F.  O'Gorman  •  1989. ...California 

Msgr.  John  J.  O'Hare  •  1996  California 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  O'Loane  •  1996   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \Y.  R.  O'Neill  •  1982   California 

Mr.  Harry  St.  A.  O'Neill  •  1985  Man-land 

Mrs.  Mary  Jane  O'Neill  •  1985   New  York 

In  Honor  of  Mary  A.  Keefe  •  1993  Michigan 

Ms.  Marjorie  B.  O'Sullivan  •  2000  Florida 

Mr.  John  M.  O'Sullivan  •  2001  North  Carolina 

Mr.HubertJ.  OToole  •  2003  New  Jersej 

Mr.  Lorcan  A.  O'Tuama  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Ramona  F.  Oliver  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Lou  Oliverio  •  1997  Ohio 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Ostrofe  •  1995  California 

Fr.  John  W.  Ozbun  •  2001  Minnesota 

Fr.  Michael  L.  Palazzo  •  1999  New  York 

Ms.  Kay  B.  Partridge  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Jacques  and  Karen  Pasquier  •  1998   Michigan 

Ms.  Man  K.  Paul  •  2003    Vlii  higan 

Mr.  Arthur  F.  Pekar  •  2003  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Pellegrino  •  1998  Florida 

Ms.  Kathleen  Pelley  •  1997  Colorado 

Dr.  Blanca  M.  Pete/  •  1995   Missouri 

Ms.  Mary  S.  Perone  •  2002  California 

Ms.  Joan  M.  Peterschmidt  •  1989  Virginia 

Mr.  Lanny  D.  Peterson  •  2003  Iowa 

Mr.  Ward  F.  Petrie  •  2000  Connecticut 

Most  Rev.  A.  Edward  Pevec,  D.D.  •  1991  Ohio 

Mrs.  Genevieve  B.  Pfaff  •  1998  Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Pfordresher  •  2001  Ohio 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Phayer  •  2001  South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Veronica  Pheney  •  1983  Florida 

Mr.  George  T.  Phillips  •  2003  Texas 

Mr.  John  L.  Picchietti  •  2003  Illinois 

Rev.  Wilfrid  L.  Pied  •  1996  Massachusetts 

The  Hon.  &  Mrs.  Horace  O.  Pierotti  •  1992  ....Tenn. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Placek  •  1999  Michigan 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Plummer  •  1991  Oregon 

Mr.  John  Polanin,Jr.  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Marcus  P.  Porcelli  •  1997  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Irene  L.  Porro  •  2002   Massachusetts 


Msgr.  John  Raymond  Portman  •  2003  California 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Potter  •  2003   Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  J.  Power  •  1979  New  York 

Ms.  Letitia  O.  Principato  •  1990  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Matthew  J.  Quinn  •  2002  Virginia 

Mrs.  Nancy  G.  Quinn  •  2001  Maryland 

Mr.  James  J.  Quinn,  Jr.  •  2003   Connecticut 

Mr.  Brian  A.  Ragen  •  1994  Missouri 

Dr.  Jorge  Rakela  •  2002  Arizona 

Ms.  Lucille  A.  Rauber  •  2003  Virginia 

Ms.  Patricia  Rauch  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Ian  Ravenscroft  •  1990  Md. 

Mr.  Ham  L.  Reed  •  2001   Texas 

Rev.  Charles  T.  Reese  •  1993  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Regan  •  1969  Wisconsin 

Msgr.  Dennis  M.  Regan  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Reilly  •  1993  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  William  J.  Reilly  •  1995  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Reiss  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Louis  Reiss  •  1996  North  Carolina 

Ms.  Margaret  F.  Rendler  •  2002  California 

Ms.  Claire  L.  Renn  •  2003  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  TimothyJ.  Euland  •  2001  Illinois 

Mrs.  Julia  M.  Revane  •  1988  Wisconsin 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Reynolds,  D.D.S.P.C.  •  1988   N.Y. 

Mr.  Steven  Reynolds  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Reynolds  •  2001  New  York 

Mrs.  Martha  Lee  Reynolds  •  2003  Connecticut 

Fr.  Michael  Rieker  •  2001  Ohio 

Fr.  DavidJ.  Rieder  •  2002  Minnesota 

Rev.  Phil  Riney  •  1996  Kentucky 

Ms.  Jane  F.  Rmker  •  1998  Iowa 

Ms.  Kathleen  M.  Riv  et  •  2003   California 

Mr.  Ernest  F.  Roberts,  Jr.  •  2001  New  York 

Ms.  Mary  Ella  Robertson  •  1994  Kentucky 

Mr.  John  F.  Roche  •  2002   New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Rodeheffer  •  1989  Alum. 

Dr.  Uros  Roessmann  •  1996  Ohio 

John  and  Audrey  Rogers  •  1991  Maryland 

Ms.  Patricia  Roloff  •  2003   Florida 

Mr.  Antonio  Romano  •  1995  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Thomas  Romig  •  1983  Michigan 

Mr.  Ramon  A.  Rosado-Yila,  Esq.  •  1993  .Puerto  Rico 

Fr.  Clifford  F.  Ruskowski  •  1999  Michigan 

Mr.  Benjamin  I).  Russell  •  1994  California 

Mr.  William  J.  Ryan  •  1993   Connecticut 

Miss  Clare  E.  Ryan  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Marymargaret  Sauer  •  1991  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  F.  Sauls  •  1997  Illinois 

Ms.  Margaret  R.  Savarese  M999  New  York 

Ms.  Mice  B.  Scanlan  •  1991  Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  A.  Schauer  •  2002  New  York 

Mark  and  Margaret  Scheibe  •  1988  Washington 

Mr.  David  Schiferl  •  2003  Oregon 

Mr.  Andrew  W.  Schilling  •  200.3  New  York 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Schloemer  •  2000  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  F.  Schmidt  •  1991  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  N.  Scholtz  •  2003   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Schonhoff  •  1985  Texas 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Schuerger  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  Schumann  •  1993   Arizona 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Schute  •  2002   Florida 

Rev.  Norman  R.  Schwartz  •  1998  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Schweitzer  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Sciolino  •  1998  New  York 

Ms.  Michelle  P.  Scott  •  2000  New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Semancik  •  1985  Indiana 
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Ms.  Georaanne  M.  Serico  •  2003  New  York 

\Is.  Joan  F.  Sexton  •  2002  New  York 

Rev.  William  H.  Shannon  •  1989  New  York 

,\lr.  T.  P.  Shaughnessy  •  1995  Nebraska 

.Ms.  Elaine  Shawhan  •  2002  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shea  •  1984  California 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shea  •  2002   New  York 

Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Siefken  •  1995  Louisiana 

J.  L.  Sigler*  2001  Florida 

Rev.  E.John  Silver  •  2003  South  Carolina 

Fr.  Eugene  P.  Simon  •  2001   .Michigan 

Rev.  Bernard  S.  Sippel  •  198"  Wisconsin 

Most  Rev.  Richard  J.  Sklba.  D.D.  •  1983  Wis. 

Ms.  Kathleen  E.  Skrupskis  •  2003   Newjersey 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Skulina  •  2000  Ohio 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Smith  •  1994  -Michigan 

Mr.  Benedict  J.  Smith  •  1996  Michigan 

Mr.  James  L.  Smith  •  199"  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Virginia  Smith  •  199"  Montana 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Smith  •  1998  -Missouri 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Smith  •  1989  -Maryland 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Sniezyk  •  198"  Massachusetts 

Prof.  William  C.  Spohn  •  2002  California 

Mr.  John  O.  Spradley  •  1999  Colorado 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Spreckelmeyer  •  1995  -Maryland 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Stark.  Jr.  •  1994  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Barbara  Steele  •  1996  -Michigan 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Steinkirchner  •  2000  New  York 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Stevens.  Jr.  •  198"  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  N.  Stevens  •  1993  New  York 

Rev.  Francis  Y.  Strahan  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  J.  William  Strott  •  2003  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stulb  •  1988  Newjersey 

FrancisJ.  Sturm  •  2003   AE 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sueper  •  1988  .Missouri 

Mr.  Dona!  E.  Sullivan  •  1991  -Maryland 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Sullivan.  Jr.  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Sullivan  •  1988  California 

Ms.  Clara  C.  Sullivan  •  1998  Nebraska 

Mr.  John  J.  Sullivan  •  2003  New  York 

In  Memory  of  Dorothy  Surdyk  •  2001  Dlinois 

Elaine  S.  Sutton  •  199"  Arkansas 


Ms.  Ann  M.  Swanson  •  1990  .Massachusetts 

Mr.  Francis  L.  Swift  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Tait  •  1991  Connecticut 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Tambasco  •  2002  Mrginia 

Mrs.  Donald  J.  Tate  •  1987  Arizona 

Mrs.  John  David  Taylor  •  1993  South  Carolina 

Rev.  Carl  Tenhundfeld  •  199"  Texas 

Mr.  William  J.  Thesing  •  2001   Illinois 

Robert  and  Patricia  Thorsen  •  2001  California 

Fr.  John  Tickle  •  2003  New  Mexico 

Mr.  James  P.  Tierney  •  2001   Missouri 

.Ms.  .Mice  Timothy  •  2003   New  York 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Tobey  •  1990  New  York 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Tobon  •  19S2  New  York 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Tordiglione  •  1993  .Massachusetts 

Rev.  John  R.  Torney  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Joseph  W.  Towle.  M.M.  •  1990...-Massachusetts 

Ms.  Dorothy  J.  Tracy  •  19S9  Georgia 

Most  Rev.  Donald  W.  Traurman  •  1998  Pa. 

.Ms.  .Man  Jane  Treichel  •  1989  Ohio 

Yolker  and  Helga  Treichel  •  199"  D  C. 

Rev.  Louis  J.  Trivison  •  1988  Ohio 

Mr.  William  J.  Tucker.  Jr.  •  1983  -Missouri 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Tuerk  •  1988  Illinois 

Dr.  Timothy  LTbanski  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Anthony  J.  Yader  •  1988  Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Yalcour  •  1996  Maryland 

Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Yan  Dyke  •  1995  New  York 

Ms.  Catherine  J.  Yan  Sant  •  1995  South  Carolina 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Yandenberg  •  1991  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Yandenberg  •  1996  Washington 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Yastola  •  1991  Missouri 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Yaughan  •  1988  Ohio 

Mr.  Michael  XV.  Yerzatt  •  1988  California 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  \Hfordi  •  1995   Texas 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  John  Yulanella  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  J.  Malcolm  Msbal  •  2000  California 

Mr.  George  R.  Yogrin  •  1988  Illinois 

Rev.  Otto  J.  Yogt  •  1998  New  York 

.Ms.  Catherine  T.  Yukovich  •  1989  New  York 

Ms.  Ann  Wadelton  •  2003  Indiana 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Waide.Jr.  •  1990  New  York 


Mr.  Charles  F.  Wall  •  2001  Georgia 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Wallace  •  2001   District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  John  T.  Walsh  •  1987  .Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  J.  Walsh  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  -Marguerite  S.  Walsh  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Francis  E.  Walsh  •  2001  AP 

Mr.  Donald  P.  Walsh.  Esq.  •  2002  Peruisylvania 

Rev.  Joseph  O.  Weber  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Kent  Weber  •  2003  New  Jersev 

Mrs.  Ninette  P.  Webster  •  1988  Mississippi 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Weiss.  SJ.  •  1987  -Missouri 

Ms.  Anna  K.  Weisz  •  1998  New  York 

M.J.  Weit  •  2003  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Wekerle  •  1993  Idaho 

Mr.  John  C.  Weldon  •  1989  Washington 

.Mr.  Charles  S.  Wendelberger  •  2003  Wisconsin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Werner.  Jr.  •  1982  Pa. 

Msgr.  John  H.  Westhues  •  2003  .Missouri 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Westropp  •  2002  Florida 

.Mariellen  Whelan  •  1989  -Maine 

Mr.  Homer  S.  White.  Jr.  •  2003  .New  York 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Whitsitt  •  1988  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.J.  Wreck  •  1989  Texas 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  John  D.  Wilde  •  1990  NC. 

.Ms.  Lucy  Wilde  •  2002  Texas 

Dr.  Carol  F.  Williams  •  1994  -Missouri 

Rev.  William  G.  Williams  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Benjamin  B.  Wills.  Jr.  •  2001  -Maryland 

Mr.  William  J.  Windsperger  •  2003  -Minnesota 

.Mr.  Richard  E.  Winter  •  1988  Florida 

.Ms.  Man-  C.  Winter  •  2003  Washington 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Winters  •  2002  Washington 

Rev.  Ronald  D.  Wltherup.  S.S.  •  1997  Mary  land 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Witt  •  2002  Illinois 

Ms.  Catherine  O'Hagan  Wolfe  •  1997  .New  York 

Ms.  Maureen  Wright  •  2000  California 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Wulff*  1996  Illinois 

Sr.  Rita  M.  Yeasted.  Ph.D.  •  1987  Perinsylvania 

Ms.  Gail  A.  Yorkowitz  •  2001  New  York 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  Zambito  •  1994  New  York 

Ms.  Margaret  Y.  Zgombic  •  1987  New  York 


Christmas  Campaign 

SI. 000  or  more 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  William  R.  Grant  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Hodges  •  1988  Colorado 

Anonymous  •  1983   Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  R.  Keegan  •  2002  California 

.Mr.  Claude  L.  Kordus  •  1988  California 

Ms.  Julia  M.  Ladner  •  1983  Illinois 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Long  •  2001  Florida 

Mrs.  Maurice  E.  .McLoughlin  •  1969. ..-Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Mullen  •  198"  New  York 

Nonie  and  Francis  Murphv  •  1993  New  Jersev 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  .Murphv  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  •  1995  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Rohan  •  1991  Indiana 

Dr.  Stephen  J.  Sweeny  •  2000  New  York 

S500  or  more 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Abely.  Jr.  •  1992   Georgia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  F.  Adams  •  2000  Florida 

Mrs.  Sophie  B.  Angelescu  •  1995  Michisan 

William  and  .Man  Ard  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Man  Sally  Aylward  •  1991  Kansas 


Mr.  and  .Mrs.  W  llliam  P.  Barbeosch  •  19S6  NY. 


Mr.  Stephen  E.  Bepler  •  2003  Connecticut 

Anonymous  •  1988  Missouri 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Byrne.  Jr.  •  1995  Connecticut 

Mr.  Robert  .A  Conway  •  1989  Ohio 

Anonymous  •  2000  Washington 

Most  Rev.  Ambrose  De  Paoli  •  2003   Japan 

Mr.  Kieran  Duffy  •  1998  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Finnerty  •  1988  NY. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Franz  •  2002  Arizona 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  •  1987  Illinois 

Ms.  Louisa  Else  Jones  •  1992  Washington 

Mr.  Peter  G.  Kleinhenz  •  2003  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  -McCarthy  •  1988  N.J. 

Mr.  Harold  O.  McNeil  •  1997  California 

Gale  and  Angela  Metzger  •  i991  New  Jersey 

John  -M.  and  Charlotte  S.  Newman.  Jr.  •  1988  ...Ohio 

Prof.  James  L.  O'Sullivan  •  1995  Connecticut 

Dennis  L.  and  Leslie  W.  Purcell  •  1996  New  York 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Raispis  •  1988  Illinois 

Most  Rev.  Mark  F.  Schmidt  •  1999  Michigan 

George  and  Diane  Wendel  •  2002  Texas 


S3 00  or  more 

Mr.  James  Akata  •  1981  Hawaii 

Miss  Phyllis  P.  Aver  •  1992  Arizona 

.Ms.  Geraldine  Baldwin  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Beauvais  •  2003  Colorado 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr  •  2000  Illinois 

.Mr.  Paul  J.  Brahler  •  2003  Illinois 

Mr.  Gregory  L.  Cascione  •  1989  -Michigan 

Mr.  Joseph  A  Clarken,  Jr.  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Peter  Costiglio  •  1995  New  York 

Miriam  and  Tom  Cumin  •  1993  New  York 

.Mrs.  John  J.  Devaney  •  1982  Florida 

Rev.  John  F.  Edwards  •  1988  Connecticut 

.Mr.  Stephen  J.  Fearon  •  1989  .New  York 

Ms.  Man-  E.  Grupp  •  2002  California 

Mrs.  Marie-Jeanne  Gwertzman  •  1993  .New  York 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Halleron  •  2001   .New  York 

Mr.  John  F.  Hogan.  Sr.  •  2002   Colorado 

Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Johnson  •  1 994  NY. 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Katrein  •  198"  New  York 

Ms.  Isabelle  C.  Loughlin  •  1981  New  York 
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Mr.  Brian  S.  McNiff  •  1995   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  B.  Murray  •  1969  Connecticut 

Mr.  Nicholas.).  Nastasi  •  1986  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Charles  J.  O'Connell  •  1994  New  York 

Mrs.  Coramae  H.  Paganini  •  2000  Florida 

Fred  and  Orpha  Pattridge  •  2000  Colorado 

Most  Rev.  John  Paul  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pinkard  •  1988   Man  kind 

Rev.  Martin  Rauscher  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Susan  F.  Sachs  •  2003  California 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Savage  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

John  J.  and  Claire  T.  Ventosa  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Verhelle  •  1995  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Weiss  •  1987  Germany 

Mrs.  Catherine  Spohn  Wolff  •  1983   California 

$200  or  more 

Andrews  McMeel  Universal  Foundation  •  1978. ..Mo. 

Mr.  Andrew  P.  Begley  •  1995  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Berner  •  1987   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Bissinger  •  1989  Maryland 

Dr.  Horatio  V.  Cabasares  •  2000  Georgia 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  CahiU  •  1981  New  York 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Campion  •  1987  ....Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Chapin  •  1991  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Collins  •  1995  Michigan 

Mr.  Leo  E.  Connor  •  1997   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Michael  Corrigan  •  2001  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Cossette  •  1993   Minnesota 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crimmins  •  2001  Connecticut 

Pat  Somers  Cronin  •  2001   Illinois 

Rev.  Michael  Culligan  •  1987  California 

Claire  E.  Cunningham  &  Philip  J.  Ward  •  1975  ...Va. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Dailey  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Steve  &  Beth  Dannhauser  •  1997  New  York 

Rev.  James  Di  Giacomo,  S.J.  •  1995   New  York 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Donnelly  •  1993   Connecticut 

In  Honor  of  Andrew  N.  Downing,  S.J.  •  1998  Pa. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  •  1994  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Driscolljr.  •  1992  N.J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Dundon  •  1987  Washington 

Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Ehret  •  2001   Arizona 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Esperseth  •  2002. ...Arizona 

Rev.  John  P.  Fallon  •  1995  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Falzon  •  199  3   New  Jersey 

Rev.  John  G.  Gallagher  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Geoghan  •  1988   New  York 

Ms.  Theodora  M.  Grant-Katz  •  1989  ....Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Haley  •  1997  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob  ert  S.  Hathawav  •  1983   Pa. 

Ms.  Florence  K.  Hennessey  •  1996  Illinois 

Mr.  Richard  Holmes  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Mark  A.  Kadzielski  •  2001   California 

Rev.  Eugene  M.  Kilbride  •  1998  Connecticut 

Rev.  B.  D.  Killeen  •  1988  Connecticut 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Kraemer  •  2003  Virginia 

Rev.  Robert  B.  Lawton,  S.J.  •  1989  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Leitzinger  •  1994  Ohio 

Dr.  Man-  A.  Lenkay  •  1982  Ohio 

Rev.  Robert  O.  Luck  •  1993   Nevada 

Mrs.  John  C.  Marous  •  1987   Florida 

Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  McAlister  •  2001   N.J. 

Mr.  Brian  J.  McCarthy  •  2001   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McDermott  •  1987  Mass. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  McGohey  •  1996  North  Carolina 

Jesuits  of  Albuquerque  •  1999  New  Mexico 

Mr.  James  C.  McGroddy  •  2000  New  York 


Ms.  Ann  E.  McKenna  •  1993   New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Frederick  R.  McManus  •  1981  Mass. 

Mrs.  Miriam  F.  Meehan  •  1998  New  York 

Mrs.  Gladys  S.  Meier  •  1998  Wisconsin 

Rev.  Gerald  A.  Meisel  •  1998  California 

Mr.  John  T.  Morohey  •  1982   New  York 

Mr.  John  Morrison  •  2001  New  York 

Mrs.  Jeanne  Anne  Mucci  •  2001   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Kenneth  T.  Nee  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  Edward  I.  O'Brien  •  1983  New  York 

Ms.  Joan  O'Brien  •  2001   Illinois 

Mr.  William  J.  O'Connell  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  James  O'Connor  •  2001  California 

Rev.  Vincent  O'Reilly  •  1990  California 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  O'Sullivan  •  1979  Illinois 

Fr.  Michael  L.  Palazzo  •  1999  New  York 

Dr.JamesJ.  Pattee  •  1988  Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Pellegrino  •  199S  Florida 

Mr.  John  A.  Pocs  •  1988   Ohio 

Dr.  Irene  L.  Porro  •  2002   Massachusetts 

Anonymous  •  1999   Massachusetts 


Mr.  Joseph  P.  Quinlan  •  2003   New  York 

Mr.  Alex  J.  Ravnik  •  1988  California 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Reed  •  2001   Texas 

Mr.  Gilbert  Roll  •  2001  Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  V.  Rozwadowski  •  1974  Pa. 

Dr.  Mary  A.  RudlorT*  2001   Missouri 

F.  Edwards  Rushton,  M.D.  •  2000  Florida 

Mr.  Paul  G.  Schloemer  •  2000  California 

Rev.  Donald  Schmidlin  •  1988  Indiana 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Schmitt  •  1985   Ohio 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Smith  •  1989   .Maryland 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Snyder,  D.D.  •  1977   Florida 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Sullivan  •  1995  Virginia 

Ms.  Clara  C.  Sullivan  •  1998  Nebraska 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Todd  •  1987   Georgia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enrique  Torres  •  1994  Florida 

Ms.  Charlene  S.  Trochta  •  1995  Texas 

Mrs.  Patricia  H.  Vanderslice  •  1989  Maryland 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Wallace  •  2001   District  of  Columbia 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Wendelken  •  1988   Ohio 

Rev.  Paul  J.  WTiitney  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Zuber  •  1982  Michigan 

$150  or  more 

Jesuit  Fathers  of  Holy  Name  •  2002   Louisiana 

Msgr.  Charles  F.  Aucoin  •  2003  Louisiana 

Ramon  M.  Andreu,  S.J.  •  1998  California 

Ms.  R.  D.  Arenth  •  1997   Virginia 

Rev.  Carl  J.  Arico  •  1995  New  Jersey 


Msgr.  Daniel  K.  Arnold  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Timothy  F.  Babcock  •  1984  Michigan 

Ms.  Conchita  Balinong  •  1987   New  York 

Rev.  James  Balint  •  1994  Texas 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Bartlett  •  2003   New  York 

Rev.  Msgr.  Howard  B.  Basler  •  1985   New  York 

O.Joseph  Bizzozero, Jr.,  M.D.  •  2003  Connecticut 

Ms.  Jo  Ann  Bonot  •  1983   California 

Ms.  Mary  Jo  Boryla  •  2003  Colorado 

Mr.  John  A.  Boyle  •  1987  Virginia 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Boyle  •  2003  Illinois 

Ms.  Catherine  J.  Brennan  •  1991  Virginia 

Mr.  Bernard  T.  Brennan  •  1994  Florida 

Mr.  John  F.  Brinker  •  2002  Maryland 

Mr.  Matt  Broback  •  2002   Minnesota 

Martin  J.  Bukowski,  M.D.  •  1992   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  EmmettJ.  Burke  •  1992  Washington 

Miss  M.  Louise  Butler  •  1987   Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  J.  Callahan  •  1989  Ohio 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Carroll  •  1969  Ohio 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Carroll  •  2003   Ohio 

John  M.  Casey,  M.D.  •  1988  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Caspar  •  1991   Connecticut 

Rev.  Thomas  Catania  •  2002  New  York 

Mr.  Antonio  A.  Cervantes  •  2003   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Chalifoux  •  1989   Illinois 

Mrs.  Mary  Teresa  Chubb  •  1997   New  York 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Cicale  •  2003  New  York 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Comerford  •  200.3  New  York 

William  P.  Cooney,  M.D.  •  1998  Minnesota 

A.  Paul  Cravedi  •  2001  Massachusetts 

James  H.  Cremin,  M.D.  •  1987  California 

Ms.  Joanne  F.  Cunneen  •  1995   New  York 

Rev.  James  J.  Daly  •  1991  New  York 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Danko  •  200?  California 

Mr.  Carl  J.  Debarbrie  •  2003   California 

Rev.  Msgr.  Willie  Dever  •  1998  Florida 

I  [elen  Di  [orio  •  1999  Illinois 

Ms.  Use  W.  Diasio  •  2003   Alabama 

Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Dohertj  •  1991  Florida 

Rev.  Peter  C.  Dooley  •  1998  New  York 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan.  S.J.  •  1974  D.C. 

Rev.  Frederick  M.  Eid  •  2002   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Eno  •  1996  Vermont 

Mr.  Rolando  Estrada-Gordillo  •  1998   Texas 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Fahey  •  1990  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Feiler  •  1990  New  Jersey 

Rev.  John  J.  Fitzgerald  •  L991  New  York 

Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Flanagan  •  1991  Texas 

Mr.  Terence  M.  Flynn  •  2001   California 

Ms.  Beverly  A.  Fraser  •  2003   .Arizona 

Rev.  Charles  Gagan,  S.J.  •  1995   California 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Gallagher  •  1992   Washington 

Ms.  Mary  C.  Gallagher  •  2002   New  York 

Most  Rev.  James  H.  Garland,  D.D.  •  1991  Mich. 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Garvey,  MM  •  2001  California 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Geary  •  2002  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Michael  E.  Giglio  •  1993  Florida 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Goldschmidt  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Alice  Green  •  200.3   New  York 

Mrs.  Genevieve  M.  Hagan  •  1999  Maryland 

Mr.  Nicholas  E.  Halbur  •  2003  Minnesota 

In  Honor  of  Fr.  Charles  Whelan,  S.J.  •  2002  Fla. 

Ms.  Lori  Hanson  •  2003   Ohio 

Mrs.  Doris  Z.  Harrington  •  1985  Connecticut 

Rev.  George  J.  Haspedis  •  2000  Washington 

Mr.  James  J.  Hastings  •  2003  Maryland 
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Mr.  John  F.  Hayward  •  1997   Ohio 

Rev.  Bernard  Head  •  1999  Indiana 

In  Memory  of  Dave  Toolan  •  2001  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hengesbach  •  1987   N.H. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Herron  •  1988  New  Jersey 

Rev.  J.  J.  Higgins,  S.J.  •  1999  Connecticut 
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With  another  presidential  election  loom- 
ing on  the  horizon,  voter  turnout  will  be  a 
major  public  issue.  Political  participation, 
however,  is  just  one  measure  of  civic 
engagement  and  social  capital.  Other 
measures,  ranging  from  volunteering  and 
religious  leadership  to  civic  leadership  and 
trust  between  races,  are  also  vital  commu- 
nity assets.  This  territory  was  explored  in 
considerable  detail  when  Robert  Putnam 
published  Bowling  Alone:  The  Collapse  and 
Revival  of  American  Community  in  2000. 

Writing  in  Bowling  Alone,  Putnam,  a 
political  scientist  at  Harvard  University, 
noted  that  social  capital  ''refers  to  connec- 
tions among  individuals — social  networks 
and  the  norms  of  reciprocity  and  trust- 
worthiness that  arise  from  them,"  while 
civic  engagement  concerns  "people's  con- 
nections with  the  life  of  their  communi- 
ties, not  just  with  politics."  He  contended 
that  the  decades-long  trends  of  civic  dis- 
engagement were  caused  by  such  factors 
as  pressures  of  time  and  money,  mobility 
and  sprawl,  technology  and  mass  media, 
and  generational  differences.  And  as  he 
acknowledged  during  a  recent  speech  in 
Seattle,  he  ended  Bowling  Alone  on  a  some- 
what gloomy  note. 

Three  years  after  that  much-discussed 
book  appeared,  Putnam  has  joined  with 
Lewis  Feldstein  to  produce  the  more 
upbeat  Better  Together:  Restoring  the 
American  Community.  Feldstein,  president 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Charitable 
Foundation,  is  a  long-time  collaborator 
with  Putnam  in  the  Saguaro  Seminar,  a 
national  blue-ribbon  think  tank  of  com- 
munity leaders  who  have  been  working  on 
civic  engagement  and  social  capital  ques- 
tions for  many  years. 

Better  Together  is  a  response  to  readers 
of  Bowling  Alone  who  wanted  to  improve 
their  own  communities.  It  is  not,  however, 


book  reviews 

a  cookbook  for  community  improvement, 
but  rather  a  storybook  of  instruction  and 
inspiration.  There  are  stories  to  hold  the 
interest  of  a  wide  array  of  readers.  The 
authors  present  compelling  insights  from 
diverse  settings  that  range  from  work- 
places (U.P.S.  and  Harvard)  and  whole 
communities  (Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and 
Portland,  Ore.)  to  community  institutions 
(libraries  and  schools)  and  virtual  commu- 
nities (craigslist.org). 

Putnam  and  Feldstein  will  disappoint 
those  who  seek  a  quick  fix  for  social  capi- 
tal deficits.  Indeed,  they  cite  Max  Weber's 
observation  that  social  change  requires  "a 
strong  and  slow  boring  of  hard  boards." 
The  authors  present  a  particularly  bracing 
reminder  that  communities  cannot  change 
overnight,  as  illustrated  by  three  cases 
(Boston,  Portland  and  Tupelo,  Miss.)  that 
come  the  closest  to  providing  a  how-to- 
do-it  guide  for  other  community  leaders. 

The  two-decade  Dudley  Street 
Neighborhood  Initiative  in  Boston  was  a 
well-organized  grass-roots  effort  that  lit- 
erally caused  a  foundation  to  change  its 
giving  philosophy  from  multiple  small 
grants  to  a  single  focus.  Moreover,  it  illus- 
trates how  a  community  will  resist  an 
externally  imposed  plan  but  will  embrace 
and  implement  (with  enthusiasm)  a  resi- 
dent-controlled plan.  This  initiative  trans- 
formed a  blighted  area  into  a  "village  of 
relationships"  with  new  homes,  play- 
grounds, gardens,  businesses  and  a  com- 
munity center. 

The  30-plus  years  of  neighborhood- 
based  work  in  Portland  is  described  as  a 
"positive  epidemic  of  civic  engagement." 
The  city  created  an  Office  of 
Neighborhood  Associations  to  support 
the  key  contributions  of  those  groups. 
Over  time,  riverfront  redevelopment, 
light  rail  transit  and  boundary  limits  on 
urban  growth  have  emerged  from,  and 
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contributed  to,  strong  social  capital. 

The  60-vear  economic  development 
effort  in  Tupelo,  Miss.,  as  Putnam 
recounts,  traces  the  county's  improvement 
from  one  of  die  poorest  in  the  nation  to 
one  whose  poverty  rate  today  is  one-half 
the  national  average.  As  is  often  the  case,  a 
single  individual  (in  this  instance,  the 
newspaper  publisher)  was  the  catalyst  for 
community  transformation.  He  "used  the 
networks  around  him"  and  worked  "with 
people  who  trusted  each  other."  By  treat- 
ing the  town  and  the  region  as  an  interde- 
pendent community7,  this  network  took 
the  long  view,  and  now  hosts  community 
leaders  from  across  the  nation  who  want 
to  learn  how  to  replicate  this  success  story. 

Readers  of  America  may  be  especially 
interested  in  the  religious  foundations  of 
the  Valley  Interfaith  and  Saddleback 
Church  examples,  although  for  very  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Operating  in  the  desper- 
ately poor  and  officially  ignored  colonias  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  Valley 
Interfaith  has  built  on  the  work  of  Ernesto 
Cortes  and  the  Southwest  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation.  By  holding  "accountability 
sessions"  with  elected  officials,  people 
have  been  able  to  "learn  by  leading." 

Saddleback  Church,  in  Lake  Forest, 
Calif.,  will  probably  evoke  multiple 
responses.  On  the  one  hand,  any  effort 
that  enlists  45,000  members  through  a 
"target  audience"  approach  that  offers 


multiple  small-group  entry  points  (discus- 
sion and  other  special -interest  affinity 
groups)  is  clearly  an  impressive  achieve- 
ment in  marketing.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  are  regular  participants  in  more 
liturgically  oriented  denominations  may 
find  "crowd  pleasing  services"  conducted 
on  a  "concert  stage"  in  a  3,000-seat  sanc- 
tuary with  a  large  video  screen  backdrop 
to  be  a  challenging  concept. 

Better  Together  has  two  primary  mes- 
sages: small-scale  changes  are  easier  to 
achieve  than  sweeping  systemic  improve- 
ments, and  people  support  that  which  they 
help  to  create.  Both  messages  are'impor- 
tant  ones  for  every  community  in  the 
nation.  Michael  Bisesi 
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No  musician  this  side  of  Bob  Dylan  has 
been  mythologized  more  than  Bruce 
Springsteen.  Depending  on  who  you  talk 
to,  he  is  a  modern-day  Woody  Guthrie,  a 
spiritual  descendant  of  John  Steinbeck  or 
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a  would-be  intellectual  who  reads  William 
Carlos  Williams  on  the  tour  bus.  The 
trick,  for  those  who  consider  ourselves 
fans,  is  sorting  the  truth  from  the  spin. 

One  of  the  more  intriguing  stories 
about  Springsteen  involves  his  relation- 
ship with  Walker  Percy.  Not  long  before 
he  died,  Percy  wrote  Springsteen  a  fan  let- 
ter. Springsteen  never  responded,  but 
their  pseudo-relationship  has  become  leg- 
endary, fueling  speculation  about 
Springsteen's  religious  sensibility. 
Springsteen  was  raised  Catholic  and 
reportedly  drew  on  Flannery  O'Connor 
while  writing  the  songs  on  "Nebraska." 
His  last  album,  "The  Rising,"  features 
some  overtly  religious  symbolism.  (See 
"The  Rising  of  Bruce  Springsteen,"  by 
Patrick  Kelly,  Am.  2/10.)  As  is  often  the 
case  with  Springsteen,  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  to  make  of  all  of  this.  Does  he  really 
have  a  religious  vision?  Or  are  these  just 
shards  of  a  long-since-rejected  faith? 

Who  better  to  answer  these  questions 
than  Robert  Coles?  Coles  knew  Percy  well 
and  is  now  close  friends  with  Springsteen. 
When  Coles's  magazine,  DoubleTake, 
was  in  trouble,  Springsteen  played  the 
fundraiser  to  help  pay  the  bills.  A  former 
columnist  for  America,  Coles  is  no 
stranger  to  questions  of  faith.  And  he  has 
the  kind  of  access  to  Springsteen  that 
journalists  dream  of.  Coming  upon  this 
book,  I  was  genuinely  excited;  I  couldn't 
imagine  a  better  biographer.  Sad  to  say, 
the  book  fails  to  provide  any  real  insight 
into  Springsteen's  faith  or,  for  that  matter, 
his  art  in  general.  Instead,  Coles  trots  out 
the  same  old  cliches. 

The  book  begins  well.  Coles  is  famous 
for  his  use  of  long  quotations,  and  he  does 
not  disappoint  here,  providing  chunks  of 
Percy  on  Springsteen.  "I  listen  to  him 
singing,  and  I  think.. .Hey,  this  guy  has  got 
it!"  Percy  tells  Coles.  "What  Kierkegaard 
called  'everydayness'  this  singing 
American  knows  in  his  bones:  how  we  get 
lost  in  our  thoughts,  lose  sight  of  one 
another  courtesy  of  the  distractions  that, 
come  upon  us  so  constantly  in  what  gets 
described  as  an  'affluent'  society — but 
also,  how  we  find  ourselves,  through  find- 
ing one  another." 

Unfortunately,  Coles  does  not  spend 
much  time  analyzing  these  passages. 
Instead,  we  get  more  quotes,  from  figures 
like  Erik  H.  Erikson,  William  Carlos 
Williams  and  J.  Skelly  Wright,  the  federal 
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:.  He  Peaceful  World."  Act  of  Creation  is  colorful 
ords,  and  lively,  but  at  rimes  needlessly  detailed, 
they  The  "act"  that  Stephen  Schlesinger 

not      recounts  is  mostly  Americo-centric,  and 
tend      he  gives  great  weight  to  the  commitments 
>und      and  deeds  of  a  handful  of  senior  American 
want      men — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S. 
nine,      Truman,   Secretary  of  State  Edward 
teidy      Stettinius  (primary  coordinator  of  the 
conference),    and    Senators  Thomas 
Connelly    and    Arthur  Vandenberg. 
(Others — State    Department  officials, 
k  presidential  advisers  and  conference  dele- 

gates— are  also  chronicled.) 

The  author  does  well  in  retelling  this 
central  episode  in  20th-century  global 
ons       institution-building.  It  is  the  story  of  how 
views  and  positions  of  U.S.  officials  inter- 
mingled and  then  emerged  in  government 
action.  The  inside  agenda  and  tactics 
reflect  the  powerful  outside  pressures  from 
;tudy      others — most  notably  Stalin  and  the 
3ire-      U.S.S.R.,  but  also  political  leaders  from  the 
epict      United  Kingdom  and  Latin  America, 
und-  Schlesinger,  who  is  director  of  the 

the  New  School  University's  World  Policy 
i  San  Institute,  explains  the  Security  Council 
,  he  setup,  the  membership  and  role  of  the 
:arli-  General  Assembly  and  the  recognition  of 
ce  of  regional  authority  established  in  the  U.N. 
aood  Charter.  He  describes  thoroughly  the 
t  the  major  historical  struggle  between  big 
ir  II  power  politics  and  idealist  ambitions  that 
The  permeated  the  events  surrounding  the 
ry  of  conference  in  San  Francisco  and  the  writ- 
time  ing  of  the  charter.  In  its  chronicling  of  per- 
for  a      sonal  contributions  and  its  recounting  of 


problem — he  is  not  alone  here — is  that  he 
takes  Springsteen  too  seriously.  This  is, 
after  all,  the  same  man  who  once  wrote, 
"Madman  drummers  bummers  and 
Indians  in  the  summer  with  a  teenage 
diplomat/  In  the  dumps  with  the  mumps  as 
the  adolescent  pumps  his  way  into  his  hat." 
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contributed  to,  strong  social  capital. 

The  60-year  economic  development 
effort  in  Tupelo,  Miss.,  as  Putnam 
recounts,  traces  the  county's  improvement 
from  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  nation  to 
one  whose  poverty  rate  today  is  one-half 
the  national  average.  .As  is  often  the  case,  a 
single  individual  (in  this  instance,  the 
new  spaper  publisher)  was  the  catalyst  for 
community  transformation.  He  "used  the 
networks  around  him"  and  worked  "with 
people  who  trusted  each  other."  By  treat- 
ing the  town  and  the  region  as  an  interde- 
pendent community,  this  network  took 
the  long  view,  and  now  hosts  community 
leaders  from  across  the  nation  who  want 
to  learn  how  to  replicate  this  success  story. 

Readers  of  America  may  be  especially 
interested  in  the  religious  foundations  of 
the  Valley  Interfaith  and  Saddleback 
Church  examples,  although  for  very  dif- 
ferent reasons.  Operating  in  the  desper- 
ately poor  and  officially  ignored  colonias  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  Valley 
Interfaith  has  built  on  the  work  of  Ernesto 
Cortes  and  the  Southwest  Industrial  Areas 
POundation.  By  holding  "accountability7 
sessions"  with  elected  officials,  people 
have  been  able  to  "learn  by  leading." 

Saddleback  Church,  in  Lake  Forest, 
Calif,  will  probably  evoke  multiple 
responses.  On  the  one  hand,  any  effort 
that  enlists  45,000  members  through  a 
"target  audience"  approach  that  offers 
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aiJ>o,  now  we  imu  ourselves,  mrougn  nnu- 
ing  one  another." 

Unfortunately,  Coles  does  not  spend 
much  time  analyzing  these  passages. 
Instead,  we  get  more  quotes,  from  figures 
like  Erik  H.  Erikson,  William  Carlos 
Williams  and  J.  Skelly  Wright,  the  federal 
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judge  who  ordered  school  desegregation 
in  New  Orleans.  These  are  familiar  fig- 
ures to  anyone  who  has  read  Coles  hefore; 
and,  at  times,  this  hook  has  a  "greatest- 
hits"  feel  to  it.  Springsteen,  it  seems,  is  just 
along  for  the  ride. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  this  is  not  a 
standard  biography.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  transcribed  interviews  with 
Springsteen  fans:  a  lawyer  on  "Saint  in  the 
City,"  a  police  officer's  take  on  "American 
Skin"  and  so  on.  Coles  purposely  chose 
casual  Springsteen  fans,  not  fanatics.  He 
should  be  commended  for  his  egalitarian- 
ism — why  should  jaded  music  critics  have 
the  last  word  on  Springsteen? — but  the 
final  product  is  not  particularly  insightful. 
Those  interviewed  just  are  not  very  elo- 
quent, and  Coles  allows  them  to  go  on  for 
pages  on  end.  Judging  by  the  rambling 
asides,  these  interviews  were  barely  edited. 
Most  of  the  subjects  are  very  earnest,  and 
their  thoughts  on  Springsteen  tend  to  be 
quite  trite.  "I  hear  Springsteen  singing 
that  song,  and  for  a  while  I'm  ready  to  go 
salute  that  flag!"  one  woman  writes  about 
"Born  in  the  USA."  "It's  like  listening  to 
the  national  anthem."  Please! 

Coles's  analysis  is  not  much  better. 
Springsteen,  in  his  reading,  is  the  latest  in 
a  line  of  poets  from  New  Jersey,  a  descen- 
dant of  Walt  Whitman  and  William 
Carlos  Williams.  He  is  an  old-fashioned 
troubadour,  traveling  the  country  dispens- 
ing moral  advice.  "A  poet,  performer, 
music  maker  who  has  come  to  the  people 
as  their  gratefully  embraced  spokesper- 
son— their  morally  introspective  teacher, 
whose  writing  mind,  singing  voice,  travel- 
ing appearances  prompt  people  to  stop 
and  think  about  the  lives  they  are  living  in 
contemporary  America." 

This  is  not  the  Bruce  Springsteen  I 
know.  Yes,  it  is  true  that  sometime  around 
1977  he  started  writing  about  important 
subjects  like  race  and  poverty  and  that 
some  of  his  albums,  especially  "Nebraska," 
are  as  poignant  and  moving  as  a  good 
novel.  But  that  is  just  part  of  the  story.  The 
man  who  wrote  "My  Hometown"  also 
wrote  "Dancing  in  the  Dark."  Coles's 
problem — he  is  not  alone  here — is  that  he 
takes  Springsteen  too  seriously.  This  is, 
after  all,  the  same  man  who  once  wrote, 
"Madman  drummers  bummers  and 
Indians  in  the  summer  with  a  teenage 
diplomat/  In  the  dumps  with  the  mumps  as 
the  adolescent  pumps  his  way  into  his  hat." 
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Springsteen  is  not  a  poet  or  a  saint.  He 
is,  first  of  all,  a  man  interested  in  words, 
the  images  they  conjure  and  how  they 
sound  set  to  music.  His  songs  are  not 
always  profound,  and  it  is  silly  to  pretend 
that  they  are.  Mostly,  they  just  sound 
good,  and  sometimes  they  make  you  want 
to  get  up  and  dance.  And  most  of  the  time, 
that's  enough.     Maurice  Timothy  Reidy 

On  a  San 
Francisco  Stage 

Act  of  Creation 

The  Founding  of  the  United  Nations 

By  Stephen  C.  Schlesinger 

Weswieiv  Press.  352p  $21.50 
ISBN  OH13333245 

This  engaging  and  lively  historical  study 
weaves  personal  stories,  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence and  other  accounts  to  depict 
the  principal  forces  that  shaped  the  found- 
ing of  the  United  Nations.  While  the 
author  focuses  on  a  conference  held  in  San 
Francisco  from  April  to  July  1945,  he 
effectively  outlines  the  role  played  by  earli- 
er events,  like  the  failed  U.S.  acceptance  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  mood 
favoring  international  cooperation  that  the 
Great  Depression  and  World  War  II 
inculcated  in  American  leaders.  The 
book's  jacketline  sums  it  up:  "A  Story  of 
Superpowers,  Secret  Agents,  Wartime 
Allies  and  Enemies  and  Their  Quest  for  a 


Peaceful  World."  Act  of  Creation  is  colorful 
and  lively,  but  at  times  needlessly  detailed. 

The  "act"  that  Stephen  Schlesinger 
recounts  is  mostly  Americo-centric,  and 
he  gives  great  weight  to  the  commitments 
and  deeds  of  a  handful  of  senior  American 
men — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Secretary  of  State  Edward 
Stettinius  (primary  coordinator  of  the 
conference),  and  Senators  Thomas 
Connelly  and  Arthur  Vandenberg. 
(Others — State  Department  officials, 
presidential  advisers  and  conference  dele- 
gates— are  also  chronicled.) 

The  author  does  well  in  retelling  this 
central  episode  in  20th-century  global 
institution-building.  It  is  the  story  of  how 
views  and  positions  of  U.S.  officials  inter- 
mingled and  then  emerged  in  government 
action.  The  inside  agenda  and  tactics 
reflect  the  powerful  outside  pressures  from 
others — most  notably  Stalin  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  but  also  political  leaders  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Latin  America. 

Schlesinger,  who  is  director  of  the 
New  School  University's  World  Policy 
Institute,  explains  the  Security  Council 
setup,  the  membership  and  role  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  recognition  of 
regional  authority  established  in  the  U.N. 
Charter.  He  describes  thoroughly  the 
major  historical  struggle  between  big 
power  politics  and  idealist  ambitions  that 
permeated  the  events  surrounding  the 
conference  in  San  Francisco  and  the  writ- 
ing of  the  charter.  In  its  chronicling  of  per- 
sonal contributions  and  its  recounting  of 
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human  capaciousness  among  larger  social 
forces. .  let  of  Creation  is  both  readable  and 
insightful,  tn  particular,  it  shows  how  U.S. 
strategj  evolved.  The  story  of  personal 
motivations  for  creating  the  United 
Nations  and  obtaining  Senate  ratification 
is  set  within  the  larger  frame  of  both 
domestic  politics  and  global  war  efforts. 
The  book's  16  pages  of  photos  are  a  useful 
and  interesting  feature. 

Insights  from  recently  declassified  spy 
intercepts,  however,  offer  little  of  impor- 
tance. In  our  era  of  investigations  based  on 
die  Patriot  Act,  the  role  of  intercepts  and 
spving  seems  marginal  at  best.  The  intelli- 
gence information  does  support  attention 
to  well-known  bottlenecks  that  affected 
the  U.N.'s  creation — for  instance,  the 
struggle  (lost)  over  promoting  a  democrat- 
ic Poland  and  the  debate  over  allowing 
Argentina  to  become  an  initial  charter 


member  in  spite  ol  its  last-minute  conver- 
sion from  a  leaning  toward  Nazism.  At  best 
the  materials  from  spy  archives,  much  like 
the  discussion  of  particular  journalists  and 
their  press  accounts,  form  a  backdrop  for 
the  debates  within  the  U.S.  delegation  and 
between  the  United  States  and  other  gov- 
ernments. 

Fundamental  to  Schlesinger's  account 
are  stories  that  bring  out  the  personal 
attributes  of  key  individuals  and  their  spe- 
cific actions,  intriguing  tales  artfully  woven 
into  the  narrative.  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius's  devoted  efforts  and  Truman's 
dogged  and  pragmatic  support  of  tfie  U.N. 
vision  add  color  to  the  book.  The  dispro- 
portionate attention  given  to  some 
marginal  players  can  be  explained  only 
because  they  factored  prominently  in  other 
events  or  controversies.  Substantial  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Alger  Hiss,  for  instance, 


although  his  role  as  acting  secretary  gener- 
al in  San  Francisco  seems  inconsequential 
in  the  founding  of  the  United  Nations. 
Similarly,  detailed  discussions  of  the  views 
or  input  of  presidential  advisers  like  Harry 
Hopkins  and  Averill  Harriman  merit  little 
attention  for  their  effect  on  the  outcome  of 
the  United  Nations.  Their  inclusion  here 
rests  perhaps  upon  their  own  stories  in 
American  history  and  their  concurrence 
with  the  tide  of  support  for  the  U.N. 
enterprise.  But  the  story  of  their  roles  in 
making  U.S.  policy  belongs  elsewhere. 

Some  personal  accounts  of  marginal 
players  at  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  how- 
ever, are  useful.  The  story  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller's  role  as  leader  for  Latin 
America  perspectives  inside  the  United 
States  is  one  example.  Another  story,  and 
an  especially  helpful  one  showing  the  pow- 
erful role  played  by  support  staff,  concerns 
the  Russian-born  economist  Leo 
Pasvolsky.  This  longtime  State 
Department  official,  it  turns  out,  was  a 
tireless  and  driving  government  leader. 
He,  more  than  anyone  else,  led  the  State 
Department  in  shaping  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  U.N.  Charter  and  in  brokering 
competing  perspectives  within  the  U.S. 
bureaucracy. 

The  strengths  of  this  book  are  its  syn- 
thesis of  myriad  sources  and  its  close  atten- 
tion to  the  powerful  social  forces  that  sup- 
ported the  creation  of  the  United  Nations. 
While  this  is  primarily  the  story  of  key  offi- 
cials and  their  actions  before  and  during 
the  San  Francisco  meeting,  the  reader 
learns  of  the  pressures  put  upon  them  by 
the  larger  public  (represented  by  thou- 
sands of  observers  from  voluntary  groups 
who  gathered  at  die  conference),  by  the 
press  and  by  the  ghosts  of  past  failures. 

Beginning  with  Roosevelt's  death  and 
ending  with  the  ratification  by  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Schlesinger's  book  reveals  much 
about  international  affairs.  We  see  both 
the  long-term  development  of  enmity 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  as  the  short-term  twists  in 
positions. 

In  the  months  during  which  the  con- 
ference drafted,  revised  and  ultimately 
adopted  the  charter,  the  story  of  the  intran- 
sigent positions  of  the  delegations,  emerg- 
ing and  then  disappearing,  makes  clear  the 
small  importance  of  individual  actions  and 
the  great  importance  of  their  accumulated 
effects.  Raymond  F.  Hopkins 


Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  www.americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 
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Nazareth  Farm 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  small  Catholic  volunteer 
community  serving  people  in  rural  West  Virginia  by  providing 
service  experiences  to  high  school  and  college  volunteers. 
Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  experienced  in  youth/young 
adult  ministry,  a  working  knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  social 
teachings,  nonprofit  agency  management  experience  and  open- 
ness to  prayer,  simplicity  and  living  community. 

Send  resume,  references  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Nazareth  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  194-3,  Salem,  WV  26426. 
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A  Book  of  Poetry  by  Paul  Bussan 


AVAILABLE  ONLINE  AT 
BARNES  AN  I)N  OB  LE.COM, 
AMAZON.COM,  AND  ALSO  AT 
YOUR  FAVORITE  BOOKSTORE 

"The  debut  work  of  Paul  Bussan,  A  Rage  Of  Intelligence,  is  an 
impressive  work  of  poetry  offering  brief  yet  impressionable  free- 
verse  selections  that  leave  an  indelible  imagery  upon  the  mind's 
eye..." — The  Midwest  Poetry  Review 
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Books 

EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more 
information,  visit  America's  home  page: 
www.americamaga/.ine.i  >rg. 

PARTICIPATORY  PLANNING  catches  on! 
Appreciative  Inquiry  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
$12.95.  Ph:  (888)  316-9544;  ww-w.thinbook.com. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/. \mazonmusic.cfm#composers. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Archbishop  Curley  High 
School,  a  Catholic  Franciscan  high  school  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  that  serves  560  young 
men  in  the  city,  is  seeking  a  full-rime  Campus 
Minister  for  fall  2004.  Master's  degree  preferred, 
minimum  3  years'  campus  ministry  experience 
required.  Send  resume  to:  Fr.  Michael  T.  Martin, 
O.F.M.Conv.,  President,  Archbishop  Curley 
High  School,  3701  Sinclair  Lane,  Baltimore,  MD 
21213;  e-mail:  mmartin@archbishopcurley.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICATIONS.  Catholic  reli- 
gious community  seeking  experienced  full-time 
Director  of  Communications  for  the  public  pro- 
motion of  the  charism,  ministry  and  life  of  this 
missionary  community.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  a  minimum  of 
five  years'  experience  in  the  management  of 
church-related  communication.  Must  have  strong 
written  and  verbal  skills  and  a  proven  track  record 
of  interacting  with  press,  media  professionals  and 
outside  contractors.  Should  have  knowledge  of 
product  development  in  media,  print  and  elec- 
tronic communications.  This  new  position  locat- 
ed in  Queens,  N.Y.,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
a  self-motivated  strategic  thinker  with  creative 
drive  and  the  ability  to  travel.  Please  send  resume 
by  March  20,  2004,  to:  Paulist  Media  Works,  Inc., 
3055  Fourth  Street  NE,  Washington,  DC  20017; 
Fax:  (202)  269-4304;  e-mail:  sdonovan 
@paulist.org. 

HOMILETICS  PROFESSOR.  St.  John's  Seminary, 
Camarillo,  Calif.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution 
with  a  rich  multicultural  student  body,  sponsored 
by  the  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles,  is  seeking  a 
qualified  candidate  for  a  full-time  position  as  pro- 
fessor of  homiletics.  The  applicant  should  hold  a 
doctorate  (Ph.D.  or  D.Min.)  in  preaching  or  a 
related  area  in  communications,  be  an  effective 
teacher,  have  a  thorough  appreciation  for  the 
place  of  preaching  in  the  Catholic  context  and  be 
able  to  demonstrate  skills  that  model  effective 


preaching  to  graduate-level  students.  The  position 
includes  teaching  and  other  formational  duties 
with  both  seminarians  and  lay  students.  A  strong 
candidate  would  lie  bilingual  in  Spanish"  and 
English  and  be  comfortable  with  the  use  of  video 
technology  for  teaching.  The  appointment  is 
available  as  of  August  2004.  Applicants  should 
send  a  C.V.  to:  Richard  Benson,  CM.,  Ph.D., 
S.T.D.,  Academic  Dean,  St.  John's  Seminary, 
5012  Seminary  Rd.,  Camarillo,  CA  93012-2598; 
Ph.  (S05)  482-2755  ext.  1012;  e-mail:  rbenson- 
cm@stjohnsem.edu. 

ST.  JOSEPH  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  SEEKING  PRINCI- 
PAL. St.  Joseph  Catholic  School  in  Columbia, 
S.C.,  is  accepting  applications  for  principal  of  the 
elementary  school,  grades  K4-6.  With  360  stu- 
dents and  a  staff  of  33,  the  school  features  an 
excellent  student-to-teacher  ratio,  strong  founda- 
tion in  academics  and  Catholic  spiritual  beliefs;  an 
active  P.T.O.,  family  events,  athletics  and  after 
school  activities.  Candidates  should  possess:  a 
master's  degree  in  school  administration  (or 
administration  courses),  eligibility  tor  S.C.  ele- 
mentary' principal's  certificate,  5+  years'  teaching 
experience  and  should  be  an  active,  practicing 
( Catholic.  Applications  due  April  1,  2004.  Send  let- 
ter of  introduction,  resume  and  three  references 
to:  Rev.  Msgr.  Charles  Rowland,  St.  Joseph 
Church,  3600  Devine  St.,  Columbia,  SC  29205;  e- 
mail:  StJoeCHR@aol.com.  Salary  negotiable.  For 
additional  information,  contact:  Man  kav 
Rushman,  (803)254-7646,  ext.  8. 

Retreats 

SAN  DIEGO  RETREAT.  The  Spiritual  Ministry 
Center  offers  year-round  retreats,  including  30- 
day  retreats  and  self-directed  sabbaticals,  near  the 
ocean  in  a  comfortable  townhouse.  Ph:  (619)  224- 
9444;  Fax:  (619)  224-1082;  e-mail:  Spiritmm 
@aol.com.  Our  Web  page  is  www.spirimiin.org. 

Seminar 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  SEMINAR  on 

Carmelite  Spirituality,  June  20-26,  2004.  For 
brochure  and  information:  Center  for  Spirituality, 
Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556;  e- 
mail:  manuszak@saintinarvs.edu.  Theme  for 
2004:  "Meditation  and  Contemplation:  Carmel's 
response  in  Troubled  Times."  Speakers:  Kevin 
Culligan,  Keith  Egan,  Constance  FitzCerald, 
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letters 

Alternatives  to  Abortion 

Your  editorial  "The  Abortion  Debate 
Today"  (2/16)  offered  some  excellent 
insights.  However,  we  suggest  that  there 
is  an  additional  and  very  relevant  conse- 
quence of  a  consistent  ethic  of  life:  Pro- 
life  faith  communities  must  be  prepared 
to  offer  expectant  mothers  realistic  and 
effective  alternatives  to  abortion.  This 
may  take  various  forms,  like  financial 
assistance,  counseling,  shelter  and  medi- 
cal care. 

As  long  as  women  feel  that  they  have 
no  choice  but  to  abort,  the  culture  of 
death  will  prevail.  When  life-affirming 
alternatives  are  as  easily  available  as  abor- 
tion, the  culture  of  death  will  lose  its 
appeal. 

Mary  Anne  and  Pete  Gummere 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Joseph  and  Friends 

The  article  on  the  saints  by  Lawrence 
Cunningham  (2/23)  described  very  well 
one  of  our  most  beautiful  devotions.  I 
also  appreciated  his  view  that  in  the 
eucharistic  prayer,  the  names  of  all  the 
saints  listed  there  should  be  included. 
Pope  John  XXIII  added  to  that  list  the 
name  of  St.  Joseph.  At  that  time  we  had 
only  one  eucharistic  prayer,  the  Roman 
Canon.  I  feel  certain  that  if  the  pope  had 
lived  long  enough  to  see  our  current 
eucharistic  prayers,  he  would  have 
included  St.  Joseph  in  all  of  them.  Our 
bishops  should  direct  that  inclusion  now. 
Also,  who  are  the  saints  depicted  at  the 
head  of  the  article?  Could  the  men  be  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
and  could  the  women  be  St.  Jane  Frances 
de  Chantal  and  St.  Louise  de  Marillac? 

Charles  E.  Miller,  CM. 
Camarillo,  Calif. 

Only  French  Saints 

ill  the  saints  in  the  illustration  at  the 
i         ing  of  the  article  "United  in 
1  i.      less"  (2/23)  clerics  and  women  and 
men  religious?  Their  garb  suggests  that. 
If  so,  art  ;  here  no  lay  saints  who  could 
have  been  portrayed? 

John  W.  Padberg.  S.J. 
Institute  of  Jesuit  Sources 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Effective,  Inclusive 

"The  Real  Agenda"  (2/23),  Robert  M. 


Rowden's  defense  of  Voice  of  the 
Faithful,  is  reassuring,  especially  as  it 
concerns  this  lay  association's  fidelity  to 
the  teaching  authority  of  the  magisteri- 
um. 

The  question  that  needs  to  be 
answered,  though,  is  what  diocesan  and 
parish  structures  already  exist  that  allow 
the  laity  to  have  a  voice  in  the  decision- 
making processes  of  the  church,  and  are 
these  structures  working  in  an  effective 
way  to  take  into  account  the  voice  of  the 
laity?  In  other  words,  shouldn't  we  attend 
to  the  structures  we  already  have  and 
improve  them? 

Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
most  dioceses  and  parishes  have  had  pas- 
toral councils.  Bishops  have  personnel 
committees  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
committees  to  assist  in  the  leadership  of 
the  diocese.  It  would  be  better  to 
enhance  these  pastoral  councils  and  per- 
sonnel boards  with  competent  lay  people, 
who  would  indeed  have  a  voice.  Do  we 
really  need  more  structures?  I  think  not. 
Simply  make  the  ones  we  have  effective, 
and  where  laity  are  excluded,  include 
them. 

(Rev.)  Allan  J.  McDonald 
Augusta.  Ga. 

Loves  Unreservedly 

Thank  you  for  the  fine  article  "The 
Bible,  the  Jews  and  the  Passion"  by 
Eugene  Fisher  (2/16).  Those  "Christians" 
who  persist  in  referring  to  Jews  as 
"Christ-killers"  seem  to  have  missed  the 
point  of  Jesus'  crucifixion.  Anyone  who 
has  made  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  in  any  form  has  contemplated 
Jesus  on  the  cross  asking  the  Father  to 
forgive  all  of  us.  Not  one  of  us  humans 
can  honestly  stand  before  that  victim  and 
declare  our  innocence. 

I  know  that  I  am  cowardly  enough 
and  craven  enough  that  I  could  have  been 
one  of  the  crowd  who  called  out, 
"Crucify  him,"  or  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
obeyed  orders  and  nailed  him  to  the  cross 
or  one  of  the  disciples  who  ran  away. 

As  St.  Paul  writes:  "For  there  is  no 
distinction  (between  Jew  and  Gentile), 
since  all  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the 
glory  of  God;  they  are  now  justified  by 
his  grace  as  a  gift"  (Rom  3:22-24).  All  of 
us  are  the  recipients  of  God's  amazing 
grace  who  loves  us  all  even  though  we  are 
all  "Christ-killers."  Jesus,  the  Jew,  reveals 


who  God  is,  one  who  loves  all  of  us  unre- 
servedly, unconditionally  and  unde- 
servedly. 

William  A.  Barry.  S.J. 
Weston.  Mass. 

Enactment 

While  I  enjoyed  reading  "Abortion,  Faith 
and  Politics,"  by  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
(2/16),  I  was  frankly  disappointed  with 
your  lackluster  editorial  "The  Abortion 
Debate  Today"  in  the  same  issue. 

Yes,  your  editorial  was  professional 
and  informative.  Yes,  one  needs  to  keep 
one's  emotions  in  check  as  one  examines 
this  most  contentious  of  issues.  But  legal- 
ized abortion  has  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  40  million  American  lives. 

Legalized  abortion  is  destroying 
diversity  in  this  country.  According  to  the 
Alan  Guttmacher  Institute,  "Black 
women  are  more  than  three  times  as  like- 
ly as  white  women  to  have  an  abortion, 
and  Hispanic  women  are  two  and  a  half 
times  as  likely."  Is  this  not  a  human 
tragedy  of  immense  proportions? 

In  addition  to  the  damage  to  the 
/American  human  infrastructure  since  the 
enactment — I  use  the  word  deliberate- 
ly — of  Roe  v.  Wade  in  1973,  the  1973 
abortion  decisions  establish  precedents 
that  are  fundamentally  destructive  of 
basic  constitutional  guarantees  like  due 
process,  equal  protection,  the  right  of 
people  "to  be  secure  in  their  persons" 
and  the  prohibition  against  "cruel  and 
unusual  punishment."  Does  anyone  really 
believe  that  a  late-term  abortion  does  not 
inflict  cruel  and  inhuman  punishment  on 
the  fetus? 

I  have  publicly  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  President  Bush's  Iraq  initiative. 
But  as  misguided  as  that  may  have  been, 
it  pales  in  comparison  to  the  rank  inhu- 
manity of  the  national  Democratic  Party 
and  its  shameless  embrace  of  legalized 
abortion. 

Richard  H.  Escobales  Jr. 

Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Exercise  of  Power 

John  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  speaks  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view  in  "Abortion,  Faith 
and  Politics"  (2/16)  regarding  the  actions 
of  Bishop  Raymond  Burke,  now  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis,  but  I  think  he  misses 
the  larger  issue.  This  was  action  based  on 
the  attempted  exercise  of  power  and 
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force,  hierarchical  and  political.  It  may 
have  worked  long  ago,  but  no  longer. 
The  laity  have  lost  their  fear  of  arbi- 
trary actions  by  their  bishops  and  have 
replaced  it  with  trust  in  a  good  God  and 
their  own  judgment.  Archbishop 
Burke's  action  is  selectively  ethical  and 
patently  political,  in  that  he  addressed 
only  elected  officials  he  opposed  on  one 
issue,  abortion,  but  not  those  voting 
against  other  issues  the  church  opposes, 
like  the  death  penalty,  war  and  issues  of 
simple  justice. 

I  wonder  if  the  bishops  and  ethicists 
have  ever  considered  what  would  be  the 
outcome  of  success  in  this  approach. 
What  would  happen  if  the  bishops  uni- 
formly condemned  Catholic  politicians 
whose  ethical  and  moral  positions  they 
opposed,  and  the  politicians  acquiesced 
to  dieir  bishops'  demands?  Would  it 
not  put  us  back  to  pre-Kennedy  times, 
when  Catholics  were  thought  to  be 
beholden  to  their  bishops  and  pope  and 
therefore  unsuitable  for  high  public 
office?  Would  not  these  same  politicans 
lose  their  jobs  in  many  cases,  because 
their  place  in  an  egalitarian  system 
would  be  compromised?  And  then  who 
would  the  bishops  go  to  regarding  other 
justice  issues,  such  as  health  care,  espe- 
cially for  children,  and  concern  for  the 
poor? 

Archbishop  Burke's  action  makes 
very  little  sense,  unless  it  is  seen  simply 
as  an  attempt  to  exercise  power.  What 
are  the  ethics  regarding  that? 

Robert  J.  DuBrul 
Palm  Harbor,  Fla. 

Scandal 

In  "Abortion,  Faith  and  Politics"  (2/16), 
John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  should  have 
reminded  all  politicians  that  by  calling 
attention  to  their  Catholic  faith  and  in 
the  same  breath  voicing  support  for 
abortion  rights,  a  public  act  of  scandal, 
as  defined  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (Nos.  2284-6),  is  com- 
mitted. Paragraph  2286  is  direcdy 
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applicable  to  people  in  their  position.  It 
reads:  "Scandal  can  be  provoked  by  laws 
or  institutions,  by  fashion  or  opinion. 
Therefore,  they  are  guilty  of  scandal 
who  establish  laws  or  social  structure 
leading  to  the  decline  of  morals...." 

Catholic  Democratic  senators  who 
deny  support  to  or  oppose  judicial 
appointees  because  of  an  appointee's 
belief  in  the  Catholic  teaching  that 
abortion  is  a  moral  evil  should  be 
reminded,  even  by  denial  of  the  sacra- 
ment, that  their  political  beliefs  provoke 
scandal. 

E.  Patrick  Mosman 
Pleasantville  N.  Y. 

Captive  Audience 

I  am  a  faithful  reader  of  James  Martin, 
S.J.'s  writings  in  America  and  find  that 
I  am  nearly  always  in  agreement  with 
his  views,  but  I  have  to  draw  the  line  on 
his  article  "Sex — and  Reality — in  the 
City"  (2/16).  I  write  from  some  experi- 
ence. Recently,  I  was  somewhat  of  a 
"captive"  audience  while  visiting 
friends,  who  are  fans  of  "Sex  and  the 
City,"  and  sat  through  several  back- to- 
back  programs.  To  put  it  mildly,  I 


could  find  little  to  recommend  it  to 
anyone,  for  any  reason,  as  it  presented  a 
plethora  of  gratuitously  foul  language 
and  sexual  activity.  It  represents  the 
type  of  appalling  "entertainment"  that  is 
increasingly  being  shoved  down  the 
throats  of  the  television-viewing  public 
these  days,  both  young  and  old.  Father 
Martin  really  had  to  strain  to  find  even 
a  smidgen  of  something  positive  in  this 
program,  which,  thankfully,  has  been 
discontinued. 

Dick  McAdams 
Meadowbrook,  Pa. 

Critique  and  Doctrine 

I  hate  to  say  it,  because  I  believe  that 
Phillip  Berryman  believes  that  he's 
arguing  for  more  sensitivity  among 
Catholics,  but  his  attempt  to  persuade 
the  reader  that  the  "Bush  Doctrine" 
(2/23)  is  against  Catholic  teaching  fails 
because  of  lack  of  remembrance.  Does 
Mr.  Berryman  not  remember  9/1 1? 
The  Bush  doctrine  has  resulted  in  the 
Taliban  falling  and  Saddam  Hussein 
being  out  of  power  for  good.  How  can 
one  claim  that  the  preponderance  theo- 
ry has  failed  to  help  humanity,  when  so 
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many  people  are  in  fact  free  and  able  to 
live  without  fear  of  persecution? 

I  understand  that  Catholics  have  to 
be  leerv  of  subscribing  to  any  thought 
that  places  America  as  an  international 
behemoth  that  should  never  be  ques- 
tioned. But  as  a  superpower,  we  have  a 
duty  to  prevent  atrocities  from  occurring 
around  the  world.  Sure,  we  have  support- 
ed regimes  that  we  shouldn't  have,  but  we 
have  also  stood  for  freedom  when  many 
countries  decry  its  effects. 

Let's  take  some  credit  where  credit  is 
due,  rather  than  sit  by  passively  and  allow 
an  ineffective  United  Nations  to  watch  as 
further  "Bosnian"  situations  continue.  Mr. 
Berryman  needs  to  re-examine  the  just 
war  theory,  and  realize  that  certain  situa- 
tions call  for  ignoring  "world  opinion." 

Articles  like  this  make  me  question 
whether  there  is  a  serious  divide  among 
those  who  shape  Catholic  doctrine  and 
philosophy.  Is  Crisis  magazine  more 
appropriate  for  someone  like  me? 

I  ask  not  as  a  criticism  of  your  own 
magazine,  but  as  an  inquiry  into  searching 
for  a  united  philosophy  that  all  American 
Catholics  can  feel  confident  in  support- 


ing, primarily  regarding  war  and  other 
social  issues,  like  gay  marriage  and  civil 
unions. 

Ryan  Breitenbach 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Basic  Needs 

The  article  by  the  Rev.  Willard  F. 
Jabusch,  "Father  Has  an  Accent"  (2/16), 
did  not  emphasize  the  impact  of  some 
foreign-born  priests  on  the  laity  in  our 
parishes.  Under  the  assumption  that  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  have  any  priests  at 
all  left  to  celebrate  the  Eucharist,  we 
often  find  ourselves  with  priests  who  can- 
not be  understood  linguistically  or  cultur- 
ally. A  priest  who  is  affable  but  cannot 
preach  a  comprehensible  homily  is  a  clear 
indication  that  lay  people  must  coura- 
geously stand  behind  the  small  efforts 
being  made  to  ordain  women  and  mar- 
ried men  to  the  priesthood. 

It  is  possible  that  older  Catholics  will 
tolerate  very  poor  homilies  and  attend 
Mass  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  this  will  keep 
our  young  people  coming  to  our  litur- 
gies. At  a  time  when  other  religions  are 


evangelizing  and  attracting  converts  in 
large  numbers,  we  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  accepting  a  lack  of  effective  preaching 
and  a  mediocre  liturgy.  People  will  even- 
tually go  where  they  are  fed  or  stop  going 
completely. 

Many  Catholics  are  obviously  cross- 
ing over  parish  boundaries  and  seeking 
out  the  best  in  a  total  worship  experience, 
but  it  appears  that  in  the  near  future 
there  will  be  fewer,  if  any,  parishes  that 
meet  our  basic  needs. 

We  are  allowing  man-made  rules  to 
weaken  our  life  as  a  church,  and  we  are 
not  accepting  the  available  and  willing 
resources  of  women  and  married  men  in 
total  priestly  ministry. 

The  old  defense  that  we  must  "bring" 
something  to  Mass  and  not  go  expecting 
something  in  return  is  not  going  to  keep 
us  afloat.  We  can  go  on  praying  for  voca- 
tions at  every  Mass,  but  if  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  vocations  already  just  waiting 
to  be  accepted  and  allowed  to  enter,  what 
possible  future  is  there  for  this  communi- 
ty of  faith? 

R.  J.  Kowalik 
Dunellen,  N.J. 
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the  word 


What  Do  You  Make  of  It? 


Third  Sunday  of  Lent  (C),  March  14,  2004 

Readings:  Ex  3:1^8a,  13-15;  Ps  103:1-4,  6-8,  11;  1  Cor  10:1-6,  10-12;  Lk  13:1-9 
"If  they  ask  me.. .what  am  I  to  tell  them?"  (Ex  3:13) 


Those  of  us  who  were  raised 
on  any  kind  of  catechism, 
whether  the  pre-Vatican  II 
Baltimore  Catechism,  the  Dutch 
catechism  that  was  popular  during  the 
1960's  and  70's  or  today's  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  were  introduced  to  a  list  of 
characteristics  or  "attributes"  of  God. 
Among  them  were  such  clearly  defined 
traits  as  all-present,  all-knowing  and  all- 
loving.  While  it  is  quite  clear  what  these 
terms  mean,  when  it  comes  right  down  to 
it,  we  must  admit  that  we  really  have  very 
little  understanding  of  the  nature  of  God. 
Today's  readings  confirm  this.  Each  in  its 
own  way  reminds  us  that  God  and  the  ways 
of  God  are  truly  mysterious. 

hi  the  first  reading's  account  of  Moses' 
experience,  the  awesomeness  of  God  is 
highlighted  both  in  the  description  of  a 
bush  that  was  ablaze  but  not  consumed  and 
in  the  mysterious  name  that  God  commu- 
nicated to  the  dumbfounded  Moses.  How 
could  that  extraordinary  bush  possibly  be 
explained?  It  was  certainly  meant  to  catch 
and  hold  Moses'  attention  and  to  alert  him 
to  the  fact  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
comprehend  fully  what  he  was  about  to 
experience. 

And  what  of  the  divine  name?  Scholars 
agree  that  it  is  some  form  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  "to  be,"  but  they  are  not  in  agreement 
as  to  which  form.  Is  it  "I  am  who  am"  or  "I 
will  be  who  I  will  be"?  And  even  those  who 
agree  on  the  precise  verb  form  do  not  all 
agree  on  its  meaning.  Is  God  claiming  to  be 
the  source  of  all  that  is?  Is  God  saying  some- 
thing about  the  future?  Or  is  the  very  ambi- 
guity a  way  of  reminding  Moses  and  those 
after  him  who  "know"  the  divine  name  that 
God  is  indeed  a  mystery  that  will  never  be 
understood?  This  is  a  God  who  reveals  and 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


conceals  at  the  same  time. 

The  Gospel  accounts  of  the 
Galileans  killed  by  Pilate  and  the  people 
who  were  crushed  when  the  tower  fell  on 
them  illustrate  our  inability  to  understand 
why  God  allows  certain  events  to  occur. 
The  parable  of  the  fig  tree  throws  no  light 
on  this  conundrum  either.  Instead,  it 
points  to  the  need  to  trust  in  divine  mercy, 
even  in  those  situations  we  cannot  explain. 

Few  of  us  will  have  a  burning-bush 
experience,  but  all  of  us  have  struggled  to 
understand  why  tragedy  seems  to  befall 
innocent  people.  Just  recently  we  have 
learned  of  hundreds  of  people  being  swept 
away  by  raging  waters  and  have  seen  entire 
neighborhoods  ravaged  by  fire  or 
destroyed  by  war.  What  did  these  people 
do  to  deserve  this? 

While  this  question  is  understandable, 
it  does  arise  from  a  rather  mechanistic 
worldview.  In  some  situations,  certainly, 
what  we  experience  is  indeed  a  conse- 
quence of  our  actions.  Becoming  ill  from 
eating  bad  food  is  an  example  of  this.  But 
there  is  much  in  life  that  cannot  be  traced 
back  to  anything  we  might  have  done. 

So  what  are  we  to  do  in  the  face  of  such 
ambiguity?  The  readings  offer  two  major 
admonitions.  In  today's  Gospel,  Jesus 
twice  calls  his  listeners  to  repent,  to  reform 
their  lives.  If  we  follow  this  admonition, 
will  it  guarantee  our  safety?  Not  necessari- 
ly. But  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree  offers  us 
a  second  admonition:  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
God. 

Paul  too  insists  on  these  two  attitudes 
of  mind  and  heart.  He  tells  the 
Corinthians  that  the  fate  of  their  religious 
ancestors  who  suffered  in  the  wilderness 
should  be  an  example  to  them.  Though 
sustained  by  God,  they  sinned.  Paul 
exhorts  his  converts  to  be  faithful  and  not 
to  presume  that  membership  in  the  com- 
munity automatically  saves  them.  They 
are  required  to  live  righteous  lives  and  to 


rely  on  Christ,  who  is  their  true  rock  of 
safetv. 

This  is  really  all  that  we  can  do.  We  do 
not  understand  the  working  of  God,  so  we 
are  called  to  trust  that  as  the  great  Jewish 
philosopher  Martin  Buber  taught,  God  is 
with  us  and  God  is  on  our  side.  When 
faced  with  tragedy  and  hardship,  we  may 
wonder  about  this.  It  is  at  times  like  these 
that  we  must  confess  with  the  psalmist: 
"Merciful  and  gracious  is  the  Lord,  slow 
to  anger  and  abounding  in  kindness.  For 
as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so 
surpassing  is  his  kindness  toward  those 
who  fear  him." 

This  prayer  may  require  tremendous 
faith  and  trust  in  God,  religious  senti- 
ments that  Moses  was  expected  to  have. 
He  was  called  from  the  relatively  trouble- 
free  task  of  tending  the  flock  of  his  father- 
in-law  to  assume  the  role  of  opponent  of 
Egypt's  pharaoh  and  leader  of  an  escaped 
group  of  homeless  people.  Real  faith  and 
trust  in  God  are  seldom  easy  to  attain  and 
foster.  However,  our  God,  though  utterly 
mysterious,  is  truly  "kind  and  merciful." 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  In  what  ways  have  you  encountered 
the  incomprehensibility  of  God?  What 
has  been  your  response? 

•  In  what  areas  of  your  life  are  your 
faith  and  trust  in  God  most  chal- 
lenged? How  do  you  respond? 

•  How  have  you  experienced  God's 
mercy? 
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ON  FILM 
20C« 


A  THREE-DAY  FILM  FESTIVAL  CELEBRATING  "THE  BLESSINGS  OF  LAUGHTER" 


Friday,  March  19 

HEAVEN  CAN  WAIT  •  6:30  pm 

Saturday,  March  20  •  COMEDY  CLASSICS 

SULLIVAN'S  TRAVELS  •  11:00  am 
A  NIGHT  AT  THE  OPERA  •  2:30  pm 
HEAVENS  ABOVE!  •  6:30  pm 


Directors  Guild  of  America 
1 1 0  W.  57th  Street,  NYC 

$  7  single  admission 

To  reserve  now,  call  toll  free: 

866-348-3456 


Sunday,  March  21  •  FAMILY  DAY  -  Kids  Under  1 1  Admitted  Free 

YOURS,  MINE  AND  OURS  •  1:30  pm 


or  visit: 


BABE  •  4:00  pm 


www.faithonfilm.com 


Friday  and  Saturday  films  will  be  followed  by  a  panel  discussion 
with  noted  movie  critics,  clergy  and  film  scholars. 


Join  us  in  exploring  cinema's  relationship  to  the 
God-given  gift  of  mirth  in  our  lives. 


Sponsored  by  the 


Catholic 
fA  ^Communication 


Campaign 
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Of  Many  Things 


DURING  HIS  SURPRISING 
appearance  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  on  Feb.  8,  President 
Bush  outlined  what  most 
observers  believe  will  be  die  basic  argu- 
ment of  his  campaign  for  re-election  in 
November  2004.  The  dominant  theme 
of  that  campaign  was  probably  captured 
in  the  president's  assertion  to  Tim 
Russert  that  he  was  a  "war  president," 
suggesting  that  his  continued  leadership 
in  a  time  of  grave  international  danger 
was  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  question  of  how  wisely  Mr. 
Bush  has  discharged  his  responsibilities 
as  a  "war  president"  will  be  a  legitimate 
issue  in  the  forthcoming  presidential 
election  campaign,  but  it  is  an  issue  diat 
will  require  careful  handling  by  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  Criticism 
of  the  commander  in  chief  in  a  time  of 
war  is  never  intended  as  a  lack  of  sup- 
port for  U.S.  forces  fighting  in  Iraq, 
and  it  should  not  be  so  characterized. 
An  honest  debate  about  national  policy 
is  actually  a  way  of  honoring  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  U.S.  military  personnel. 

At  the  same  time,  the  stakes  in  this 
debate  are  too  important  for  it  to 
become  trivialized  by  personal  attacks. 
I,  for  one,  am  not  interested  in  explor- 
ing George  W.  Bush's  record  in  the 
Texas-National  Guard  over  30  years 
ago  nor  in  the  fact  that  John  Kerry 
participated  in  an  anti-Vietnam  War 
rally  at  which  Jane  Fonda  was  also  pre- 
sent. The  important  question  is  not 
how  either  man  behaved  over  30  years 
ago,  at  a  different  time  in  a  different 
struggle. 

Instead,  die  more  critical  and  more 
difficult  question  in  this  presidential 
year  will  be  whether  the  Republican  or 
the  Democratic  candidate  inspires  more 
confidence  in  his  understanding  of  the 
dangers  we  confront.  Which  candidate 
will  be  more  likely  to  make  wise  deci- 
sions on  how  the  United  States  can  use 
its  moral  power  and  diplomatic  skills,  as 
well  as  its  military  force,  to  confront 
these  dangers? 

The  voters  will  need  to  consider,  for 
example,  whether  the  pre-emptive  inva- 
sion of  Iraq  was  the  necessary  next  step 
in  the  "war  on  terrorism,"  or  actually  a 
distraction  from  what  must  be  a  contin- 
uing campaign  against  international  ter- 


rorism in  many  parts  of  die  world.  The 
argument  diat  Saddam  Hussein  was 
giving  active  support  to  Al  Quaeda  has 
never  been  confirmed.  No  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  have  been  found  and 
no  pre-war  conspiracy  with  Al  Qaeda 
established. 

Given  the  shifting  rationales  diat 
various  spokespersons  for  the  Bush 
administration  have  advanced  to  justify 
the  invasion,  as  well  as  the  recent 
admissions  of  failures  in  U.S.  intelli- 
gence, do  the  American  people  accept 
President  Bush's  claim  that  Saddam 
Hussein  represented  a  "grave  and  gadi- 
ering  danger"  to  the  United  States?  Or 
was  Saddam  Hussein  only  the  most 
notorious  of  the  various  tyrants  who 
continue  to  violate  the  rights  of  their 
own  peoples  in  various  parts  of  the 
world? 

While  the  goal  of  promoting 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East  and  else- 
where in  the  world  is  both  noble  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
when,  if  ever,  is  the  unilateral  use  of 
military  force  a  wise  instrument  to 
achieve  that  goal?  Do  not  the  post- 
invasion  conflicts  demonstrate  the  need 
for  a  more  multilateral  foreign  policy? 

What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  "9/1 1 
changed  eveiything,"  as  administration 
spokesmen  have  so  often  claimed?  Did 
the  terrorist  attacks  on  die  Pentagon 
and  the  World  Trade  Center  invalidate 
the  policies  of  containment  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  that  had  been  used 
with  some  success  toward  rogue  nations 
like  Libya  and  Iraq?  Or  does  the 
repeated  invocation  of  9/1 1  suggest  that 
the  powerful  emotions  aroused  by  those 
terrorist  attacks  have  been  exploited  to 
promote  an  ideological  goal  identified 
long  before  those  attacks? 

It  is  not  easy  being  a  "war  president" 
in  an  age  of  international  terrorism.  It  is 
not  a  "war"  that  will  end  in  a  treaty  or 
surrender.  The  enemy  is  not  an  identi- 
fied state  with  recognized  national 
interests.  Suicide  bombers  cannot  be 
addressed  by  conventional  military 
sttategy.  Difficult  decisions  by  national 
leaders  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
fallible  intelligence  reports.  Asking  the 
right  question  is  always  die  best  way  to 
find  the  right  answer,  both  after  Sep. 
1 1,  2001,  and  in  November  2004. 

Joseph  A.  O'Hare,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Debates  and 
Divisions 

THE  DEBATE  ABOUT  THE  LEGAL  STATUS  of 
same-sex  marriages  has  erupted  in  earnest 
on  both  coasts  of  these  United  States.  As 
the  presidential  election  campaign  gathers 
momentum,  the  issue  threatens  to  be  one 
of  the  most  divisive  challenges  confronting  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans. 

In  the  wake  of  a  4-to-3  ruling  by  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  that  same-sex  partners  could  not 
be  denied  the  right  to  marry,  Massachusetts  legislators 
unsuccessfully  struggled  to  fashion  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  that  would  protect  the  traditional  under- 
standing of  marriage  as  a  heterosexual  union,  while  offer- 
ing gay  and  lesbian  couples  the  possibility  of  establishing 
civil  unions  that  would  provide  the  rights  and  protections 
enjoyed  by  married  couples.  These  attempts  at  compro- 
mise were  opposed  by  both  opponents  and  advocates  of 
same-sex  marriage.  Whether  some  compromise  may  be 
possible  is  not  clear. 

Meanwhile  on  the  other  coast,  where  gay  civil  unions 
have  been  legal,  San  Francisco's  Mayor  Gavin  Newsom 
directed  the  city  clerk  to  issue  marriage  certificates  to 
same-sex  couples,  even  though  California  state  law  defines 
marriage  as  a  union  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Hundreds  of  couples  applied  for  such  licenses  overnight, 
and  city  officials  were  busy  officiating  at  marriages,  while 
the  mayor  invited  the  newlyweds  to  a  reception  in  City 
Hall.  The  legality  of  the  mayor's  action  is  being  chal- 
lenged, and  the  issue  could  make  its  way  to  the  California 
Supreme  Court. 

While  jurists  may  debate  the  legal  and  constitutional 
issues  connected  with  same-sex  marriage  with  the  civility 
expected  in  a  courtroom,  this  emotionally  explosive  issue 
can  lead  to  ugly  confrontations  elsewhere.  While  legisla- 
tors argued  over  the  possibility  of  a  compromise  amend- 
ment in  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  thousands  of  foes 
and  supporters  of  same-sex  marriage  gathered  outside  and 
within  the  State  House.  Inside  the  building,  supporters  of 
an  amendment  banning  same-sex  marriages  wore  yellow 
stickers;  opponents  wore  white  ones.  Outside  the  building, 
the  lines  of  confrontation  were  more  violently  drawn  when 


anti-gay  slurs  from  parishioners  from  a  local  Baptist 
church  provoked  racial  epithets  from  supporters  of  gay 
marriage.  According  to  The  Boston  Globe,  the  confronta- 
tion "unleashed  public  passion  and  venom  rarely  seen  on 
Beacon  Hill." 

The  opposition  of  Catholic  teaching  to  same-sex  mar- 
riage is  clear  and  unambiguous.  In  calling  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  as  a  response  to  the  judicial  activism  of 
a  slender  majority  on  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court,  the  archbishop  of  Boston,  Sean  P.  O'Malley, 
O.F.M.Cap.,  spoke  for  a  broad  coalition  of  religious 
groups  that  based  their  defense  of  the  traditional  definition 
of  marriage  on  fundamental  precepts  of  natural  law.  The 
understanding  of  marriage  that  Archbishop  O'Malley  and 
his  fellow  Catholic  bishops  seek  to  protect  is  shared  by 
most  other  Christians,  as  well  as  Muslim  and  Jewish  tradi- 
tions. Public  opinion  polls  suggest  that  this  continues  to  be 
the  view  held  by  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  acceptability  of  same-sex  mar- 
riages continues  to  be  debated  in  legislatures,  courtrooms 
and  on  the  campaign  trail,  the  manner  in  which  we  partici- 
pate in  this  debate  is  as  important  as  its  outcome.  Vigorous 
and  impassioned  debate  is  one  thing;  contempt  for  the 
adversary  is  quite  another.  Christians  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  should  remember  St.  Paul's  admonition  to  the 
Romans:  "We,  though  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ  and 
individually  one  of  another."  If  we  take  this  fundamental 
Christian  truth  seriously,  we  will  not  allow  deeply  human 
aspirations  and  commitments  to  inspire  a  divisively  emo- 
tional public  debate.  Truth  and  love  are  not  opposed. 

during  the  coming  debates  on  this  issue,  Catholics  must 
disassociate  themselves  from  any  homophobic  language  or 
tactics  and  the  use  of  this  issue  for  partisan  advantage. 
After  all,  homosexuals,  as  the  U.S.  bishops  said  in  their 
pastoral  statement  in  1997,  are  "our  children."  "God  does 
not  love  someone  any  less  simply  because  he  or  she  is 
homosexual,"  they  wrote  in  Always  Our  Children.  "God's 
love  is  always  and  everywhere  offered  to  those  who  are 
open  to  receiving  it." 

Even  if  their  allies  do  not  do  so,  Catholics  must  con- 
tinue to  "make  it  clear  that  the  fundamental  human  rights 
of  homosexual  persons  must  be  defended  and  that  all  of  us 
must  strive  to  eliminate  any  forms  of  injustice,  oppression 
or  violence  against  them"  {Always  Our  Children).  Catholics 
cannot  let  this  debate  degenerate  into  name-calling,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  catechism's  injunction  that  homosexual  per- 
sons "must  be  accepted  with  respect,  compassion  and  sen- 
sitivity." 
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signs  of  the  times 


4,450  Priests  Accused  of  Abusing  11,000  Children 


CNN  reported  on  Feb.  16  that,  accord- 
ing to  a  draft  report  it  had  obtained 
about  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  U.S. 
Catholic  priests  and  deacons,  roughly 
4,450  members  of  the  clergy  have  been 
accused  of  abusing  a  total  of  1 1 ,000 
minors  between  1950  and  2002.  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York 
conducted  a  nationwide  study  last  year  of 
sexual  abuse  of  minors  by  Catholic  cler- 
gy and  plans  to  release  its  report  Feb.  27. 
The  study  was  commissioned  by  the 
independent  National  Review  Board 
established  by  the  U.S.  bishops  in  2002 
to  help  them  deal  with  the  crisis  of  sexu- 
al abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy.  In  a 
written  statement,  the  college  said,  "The 
numbers  reported  in  the  media  were 
apparently  taken  from  a  preliminary 
report  [by  John  Jay  researchers]  complet- 
ed in  January  2004." 

By  mid-February  about  90  of  the  195 
Catholic  dioceses  in  the  United  States 
had  released  summaries  of  the  local  sta- 
tistical data  they  had  supplied  to  the 
John  Jay  researchers.  But  many  of  the 
local  summaries  did  not  provide  break- 
downs by  the  age  of  the  alleged  victims 
or  the  number  of  clerics  facing  more 
than  one  accusation. 

The  CNN  report  said  there  were 
1 1 0,000  priests  serving  in  the  United 
States  during  that  time — indicating  that 
nationally,  4  percent  of  all  U.S.  priests 
serving  during  those  years  have  been 
accused  of  sexual  misconduct  with  a 
minor.  The  figures  indicate  that  more 
priests  were  involved  in  abuse  than  the 
number  predicted  by  Thomas  G.  Plante, 
but  there  were  fewer  victims  (Am.,  1/5). 
The  Santa  Clara  University  professor  of 
psychology  had  predicted  figures  of  3,000 
priests  and  24,000  victims. 

According  to  CNN,  the  national  draft 
report  said  78  percent  of  the  alleged  vic- 
tims were  11  to  17  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  abuse,  1 6  percent  were  8  to  1 0  years 
old,  and  6  percent  were  7  or  younger. 

CNN  said  "more  than  half  of  the 
accused  clerics  faced  only  one  allegation, 
25  percent  had  two  or  three  allegations, 
1 3  percent  faced  four  to  nine  and  3  per- 
cent had  10  or  more.  The  147  priests 
who  comprised  the  3  percent  with  the 


most  allegations  accounted  for  about 
3,000  of  the  1 1,000  alleged  victims, 
CNN  said. 

In  later  television  and  Internet  versions 
of  its  story,  CNN  added  that  of  the 
1 1 ,000  allegations  cited  in  the  draft 
report  it  saw,  6,700,  or  61  percent,  were 
substantiated.  It  said  1 ,000  could  not  be 
substantiated  and  3,300  "were  not  inves- 
tigated because  the  priests  involved  were 
no  longer  alive." 

A  CNN  reporter  told  America  that 
according  to  the  study,  the  amount  of 
abuse  increased  in  the  1960's,  peaked  in 
the  1970's,  declined  in  the  1980's  and 
returned  to  the  level  of  the  1950's  in  the 
1990's.  This  could  indicate  that  most 
bishops  began  to  deal  with  the  issue  in  the 
1980's.  Only  a  few  of  the  serial  abusers 
(those  with  10  or  more  allegations),  for 
example,  were  still  active  in  the  1990's. 
Abuse  advocates  argue,  however,  that  vic- 
tims do  not  come  forward  until  years  after 
the  abuse  takes  place. 

CNN  said  reasons  cited  for  the  extent 
of  the  abuse  in  the  church  included  "fail- 
ure to  grasp  the  gravity  of  the  problem," 
"overemphasis  on  avoidance  of  scandal," 
"use  of  unqualified  treatment  centers," 
"misguided  willingness  to  forgive"  and 
"insufficient  accountability."  It  cited  the 
John  Jay  study  as  its  source  for  those 
assessments.  A  statement  from  the  col- 
lege said  it  was  inaccurate  to  attribute 
such  conclusions  to  its  study,  which  only 
collected  data  and  did  not  draw  conclu- 
sions. 

When  the  John  Jay  study  is  released,  it 
will  be  the  first  comprehensive  national 
attempt  by  any  major  organization  or 
profession  in  the  United  States  to  study 
and  report  publicly  on  the  extent  of  sexual 
abuse  of  minors  within  its  ranks. 

In  preparing  a  second  report,  also  to 
be  released  on  Feb.  27,  the  National 
Review  Board  interviewed  about  75 
bishops,  priests,  abuse  victims  and 
experts  from  such  areas  as  treatment, 
law  enforcement  and  child  protection. 
The  board's  report,  which  focuses  on 
"causes  and  context,"  is  to  serve  as  a 
basic  framework  for  establishing  a  more 
extensive,  scientific  study  into  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  sexual  abuse  crisis. 


Lawyers  in  Abuse  Cases 
Should  Be  Accountable 

Greater  public  scrutiny  of  lawyers  for 
child  victims  of  sexual  abuse  may  be  need- 
ed to  assure  that  litigation  is  not  psycho- 
logically harmful  to  victims  and  does  not 
bankrupt  organizations  that  serve  chil- 
dren, wrote  David  Finkelhor,  director  of 
the  Crimes  Against  Children  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  "Many  professionals  have  a 
sense  that  for  some  survivors,  civil  litiga- 
tion ends  up  exacerbating  their  trauma 
rather  than  alleviating  it,"  Finkelhor 
wrote  in  the  November  issue  of  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  a  monthly  magazine 
for  child-care  specialists  published  by  the 
International  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect.  "How  are  the 
plaintiffs  recruited?  What  kinds  of 


CARDINAL  WALTER  KASPER,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity,  attends  a  service  at 
Moscow's  Catholic  cathedral  on  Feb.  18. 
The  Roman  Catholic  and  Russian  Orthodox 
churches  have  a  long  history  of  division  and 
are  at  odds  over  the  Vatican's  establishment 
of  four  dioceses  in  Russia  in  2002.  The  car- 
dinal called  for  "re-establishment  of  a 
unity. ..with  mutual  respect  for  a  plurality  of 
rites  and  cultures." 
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informed  consent  procedures  are  under- 
taken with  them?  What  are  the  traumatiz- 
ing portions  of  the  litigation  process,  and 
how  are  these  stresses  managed  and  miti- 
gated?" the  report  asked.  Finkelhor  esti- 
mates that  200,000  children  are  sexually 
abused  each  year  in  the  United  States. 

Church  Must  Work  With 
Experts  to  Prevent  Abuse 

In  confronting  the  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  by 
members  of  the  clergy,  the  Catholic 
Church  needs  to  work  more  closely  with 
scientific  experts  to  identify  potential  per- 
petrators and  make  sure  they  cannot  harm 
the  young,  a  soon-to-be-published  Vatican 
report  says.  The  220-page  report,  Sexual 
Abuse  in  the  Catholic  Church:  Scientific  and 
Legal  Perspectives,  represents  the  Vatican's 
first  comprehensive  effort  to  examine 
recent  research  into  the  psychological 
causes  and  types  of  abuse,  screening  pro- 
cedures, recidivism  rates,  effects  on  child 
victims  and  the  possibility  of  successful 
therapy  for  abusers. 

Although  cautioning  that  each  case  of 
sexual  abuse  against  minors  is  unique,  it 
sketched  general  characteristics  of  priest- 
abusers  and  identified  a  wide  range  of 
possible  "risk  factors,"  including  sexual 
immaturity,  narcissistic  traits,  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  hormonal  abnormalities  and 
endocrine  disorders.  While  drawing  on 
the  experience  of  U.S.  bishops  in  con- 
fronting sexual  abuse,  the  report  made  a 
case  against  the  U.S.  policy  of  "zero  toler- 
ance" for  clerical  abusers.  It  suggested 


that  the  church  and 
society  are  better  off 
when  abusive  priests 
are  kept  in  the  priest- 
hood but  away  from 
children. 

The  report,  to  be 
published  by  the 
Pontifical  Academy  for 
Life,  was  based  on  a 
Vatican-sponsored 
symposium  of  scientific 
experts  held  last  April. 
The  scientific  experts, 
all  of  them  non- 
Catholics  working  in 
the  fields  of  psychiatry, 
psychology  and  psychotherapy,  appeared 
to  agree  unanimously  that  "zero  toler- 
ance" goes  too  far.  They  said  it  effective- 
ly prevents  troubled  priests  from  seeking 
help  before  they  commit  abuse,  removes 
leverage  on  abusive  priests  to  accept 
treatment,  can  leave  priests  emotionally 
devastated  and  in  effect  passes  responsi- 
bility for  an  abusive  priest  on  to  the  larg- 
er society — where  there  is  less  monitor- 
ing and  supervision  of  his  behavior. 

Bishops  Get  Draft  of 
English  Mass  Prayers 

Bishops  in  English-speaking  countries 
have  been  sent  copies  of  a  draft  of  a  new 
translation  of  the  main  prayers  used  at 
Mass.  Copies  were  sent  out  on  Feb.  1 3 
to  all  Latin-rite  bishops  in  the  United 
States,  who  were  asked  to  comment  on 


POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II  greets  youths  and  adults  in  wheelchairs  following 
Mass  celebrated  for  the  World  Day  of  the  Sick  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica 
on  Feb.  11.  The  pontiff  said  the  faith  shown  by  those  who  are  sick  and 
suffering  is  a  precious  gift. 


the  draft  by  May  15  so  that  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  English  in  the 
Liturgy  can  consider  suggested  revisions 
during  its  July  meeting.  The  new  text  is 
the  first  English  translation  of  Mass 
prayers  resulting  from  the  2002  publica- 
tion of  the  third  edition  of  the  Roman 
Missal  in  Latin  and  from  new  translation 
rules  contained  in  the  2001  Vatican 
instruction,  Litargiain  Authenticavi 
("Authentic  Liturgy"). 

The  instruction  asked  for  some  specific 
changes,  including  that  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Creed  return  to  the  first  per- 
son singular — "I  believe" — used  in  the 
original  Latin  and  most  other  languages. 
The  Vatican  also  suggested  a  more  literal 
translation  of  the  response  to  the  priest's 
greeting,  "  The  Lord  be  with  you";  the 
people  answer,  "And  with  your  spirit." 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 


News  Briefs 

•  The  Diocese  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
hired  an  experienced  law  enforcement 
professional  to  monitor  members  of  the 
clergy  who  have  been  removed  from 
ministry  for  sexually  abusing  a  child.  It 
joins  several  other  dioceses  that  have 
adopted  this  practice  from  the  secular 
parole  system  to  supervise  offenders. 
Experts  experienced  in  monitoring  pro- 
grams told  The  Catholic  Observer, 
Springfield's  diocesan  newspaper,  that 
the  hiring  of  such  monitors  can  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  risk  of  further  abuse. 

•  Indian  church  groups  have  con- 
demned an  incident  in  which  Christian 
women  were  stripped  and  had  their 


heads  shaved  and  a  male  pastor  disap- 
peared. The  Catholic  Bishops' 
Conference  of  India  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  India  said  on 
Feb.  1 6  that  the  incident  was  indicative 
of  continuing  anti-Christian  violence  in 
Orissa  state. 

•  With  Haiti  on  the  brink  of  civil  war, 
that  country's  bishops  on  Feb.  16  urged 
political  leaders  to  make  a  "personal  and 
patriotic  decision"  to  ensure  peace. 

•  The  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  district 
attorney's  office  is  investigating  allega- 
tions that  Thomas  L.  Dupre,  the  recent- 
ly retired  bishop  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
engaged  in  sexual  misconduct  with 
minors. 


•  Saying  that  he  finds  himself  in  "the 
most  surreal  situation  imaginable," 
Bishop  Howard  J.  Hubbard  of  Albany, 
N.Y.,  pledged  to  "leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  prove  my  innocence"  against 
accusations  that  he  had  sexual  relations 
with  two  men  during  the  1970's. 

•  Bishop  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  convicted  on  Feb. 

1 7  of  leaving  the  scene 
of  a  fatal  automobile 
accident  on  June  14, 
2003.  The  felony  was 
apparently  the  most 
serious  criminal  con- 
viction of  a  bishop  in 
U.S.  history. 
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19  Unsportsmanlike 
Conduct 

6  The  smarmy  values  of  pop  culture  have 
infiltrated  the  nation's  playing  fields.' 


FOR  A  FEW  DAYS  in  early 
February,  Americans  seemed 
surprised  to  discover  that  the 
entertainment  industry  ped- 
dles raunchy  behavior  over  the 
public  airwaves  to  a  vast  and  impression- 
able audience.  The  Super  Bowl  halftime 
debacle,  or,  more  to  the  point,  the  outrage 
the  debacle  inspired,  prompted  more  than 
a  few  parents  to  wonder  where  everybody 
else  has  been  for  the  last  few  years. 

There  is  no  reason  to  reprise  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  now-famous  controversy, 
except  to  observe  that  were  it  not  for  a  sin- 
gle outrageous  incident,  the  rest  of  the 
game's  halftime  show  might  have  passed 
without  comment.  And  there's  the  real 
outrage,  because  the  Super  Bowl  halftime 
show  served  up  only  a  small  sampling  of 
the  lewd  and  grotesque  images  that  invade 
the  nation's  living  rooms  every  day. 
Produced  by  the  nihilists  of  MTV,  the 
show  featured  and  indeed  celebrated 
explicit  lyrics,  sexual  innuendo  and  antiso- 
cial behavior.  It  is  sad  to  note  that  few 
commented  on  just  how  offensive  the 
show  was  even  without  the  Janet  Jackson 
display.  Apparendy  we've  gotten  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing. 

Sadder  still,  at  least  for  naive  souls  like 
myself,  is  the  realization  that  big-time 
sports  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
refuge  from  the  excesses  of  popular  cul- 
ture. Indeed,  the  sports  industry  has 
become  just  another  arm  of 
Entertainment  Inc.,  and  as  such  con- 
tributes to  the  endless  coarsening  of 
American  culture.  At  first  blush,  this 
would  seem  to  be  an  odd  statement.  Some 
would  argue,  no  doubt,  that  any  culture 
that  celebrates  athletic  prowess  as  ours 
does  is,  by  definition,  degraded.  While  it  is 


terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 
Observer. 


true  that  nobody  will  ever  mistake  the 
Super  Bowl  or  the  World  Series  for  high 
art  (although  they  do  have  their  operatic 
moments),  I  would  argue  that  until  recent- 
ly sports,  at  least,  offered  a  G-rated  island 
of  inspiration  in  a  swirling  sea  of  R-rated 
pop  culture.  Yes,  there  have  been  times 
when  televised  sports  slipped  into  PG-13 
country,  especially  if  you're  a  good  lip 
reader.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
games  rarely  had  parents  scrambling  for 
the  remote  to  zap  an  MTV-like  image. 

But  that  is  no  longer  true.  The  Super 
Bowl  fiasco  demonstrated  what  sports  fans 
and  parents  have  known  for  some  time: 
the  smarmy  and  self-indulgent  values  and 
attitudes  of  pop  culture  have  infiltrated  the 
nation's  playing  fields.  Athletes  once  were 
considered  role  models,  in  ways  that  mere 
actors  or  singers  or  even  artists  never 
were.  They  were  thought  to  embody  val- 
ues— sportsmanship,  a  dedication  to 
excellence — that  we  wished  to  pass  on  to 
our  kids.  Many  athletes,  of  course,  were  as 
flawed  as  any  of  us  off  the  field.  But  all  we 
saw  was  their  achievements  on  the  field  or 
in  the  arena.  And  what  we  saw,  we 
admired. 

In  today's  world  of  shameless  self-pro- 
motion and  celebrity  worship,  where  fame 
is  fame  no  matter  how  it  is  achieved,  duti- 
ful parents  are  well  advised  to  monitor 
those  nighdy  sports  highlights  shows  in 
the  same  way  they  might  screen  movies, 
sitcoms  and  unwanted  e-mail.  The  image 
of  today's  athlete  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  images  of  those  so-called  entertainers 
at  the  Super  Bowl.  The  most  successful 
and  certainly  the  most  famous  are  often 
the  most  outrageous,  those  with  the  most 
offensive  attitudes,  those  who  know  how 
to  call  attention  to  themselves  by  any 
means  possible.  Sportsmanship  does  not 
play  on  ESPN's  "SportsCenter";  sports- 
manship does  not  win  huge  endorsement 


deals.  But  when  Latrell  Sprewell,  a  jour- 
neyman basketball  player,  assaulted  and 
choked  his  coach  several  years  ago,  he 
landed  a  multimillion-dollar  sneaker 
endorsement. 

Off  the  field,  the  corporate  interests 
that  control  most  sports  franchises  have 
greedily  collected  millions  of  dollars  from 
companies  whose  products  are  not  neces- 
sarily suitable  for  young  audiences.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  watch  a  game  with  my  kids 
without  keeping  the  remote  handy.  The 
commercials,  including  the  vulgar  beer 
ads,  are  not  fit  for  a  family  audience. 
Again,  if  you  watched  the  Super  Bowl,  you 
know  precisely  what  I  mean. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  another  industry 
so  willingly  conspiring  in  the  degradation 
of  its  own  product.  Most  businesses  jeal- 
ously guard  their  brand,  their  image.  But 
the  professional  sports  industry  has  jetti- 
soned the  old,  starchy  images  of  sports- 
manship and  fair  play  for  the  modern  ideal 
of  buzz  and  bluster.  Obviously  it's  all 
about  money,  but  I  suspect  the  short-term 
gains  may  yet  yield  a  long-term  loss.  Many 
parents  I  know  have  sworn  off  the  teams 
and  heroes  of  their  youth — but  not  the 
games  themselves.  Rather  than  pay  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  to  have  their  sen- 
sibilities shocked  at  a  major  league  base- 
ball game,  they  go  to  family-friendly 
minor  league  games.  Friends  of  mine 
often  are  in  the  stands  cheering  for  St. 
Peter's  College  and  Seton  Hall 
University,  but  they  have  yet  to  set  foot 
inside  the  Meadowlands  Arena  to  see  the 
New  Jersey  Nets.  (That's  not  to  say  that 
big-time  college  sports  are  pristine,  as  any 
sports  fan  knows.) 

I  believe  a  fan  backlash  is  imminent 
and  will  result  in  the  folding  of  major- 
league  franchises  in  baseball,  hockey  and 
basketball.  The  excesses,  the  selling  out  of 
old-fashioned  ideals  and  the  deliberate 
scorning  of  family  audiences  will,  I 
believe,  drive  the  core  audience  for  sports 
to  more  wholesome  venues. 

Maybe  we'll  even  stop  watching 
games  and  actually  play  them.  A  couple 
of  days  ago,  my  kids  asked  me  if  I'd  join 
them  in  a  game  of  pond  hockey. 

Well,  it  has  been  a  few  years,  and  I'm 
not  sure  if  the  old  legs  can  handle  it.  But  it 
sure  beats  sitting  on  the  couch  watching 
millionaires  play  the  game.  Terry  Golway 
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Join  the  Sulpicians 

360  Years  of  Excellence 

An  Association  of  Diocesan  Priests 
Supporting,  Guiding,  Teaching  Priests  and  Future  Priests 


Our  mission  is  to  serve  God  and  the  Church  by  serving  priests 
and  future  priests.  We  are  a  community  of  diocesan  priests 
empowering  a  Church  for  our  future.  We  support  and  renew  the 
priesthood  through  seminary  programs  and  ongoing  formation. 

To  sign  up  for  your  future 

call  410.323.5072  or  visit  www.sulpicians.org  today. 


Come  lo  a  Forum  Initiation  Institute  in  2004! 

Do  you  desire  an  excellent  and  deeply  spiritual  ministry  formation  experience? 
Do  you  hunger  to  bring  people  to  Jesus  Christ  and  so  to  transform  our  world? 
Forum's  institutes  form  urban,  rural,  and  suburban  parish  leaders  in  the  ministries  of  the 

Rite  off  Chrittian  Initiation  of  Adult*: 

evangelization,  discernment,  catechesis,  liturgy,  reconciliation. 

Check  our  website  (wvww.naforum.org)  for  these  and  other  formation  institutes  being  scheduled  . 


RUM 


BEGINNINGS  A  BEYOND  INSTITUTE 

June  6-11,  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati  (OH) 

June  13-18,  Diocese  of  Amarillo  (TX) 

June  20-25  St.  John's  University,  Jamaica  (NV) 

July  11-16,  Diocese  of  Gary  (IN) 

July  11-16,  Diocese  of  Orlando  (FL) 

July  18-23,  Diocese  of  Dallas  (TX) 

July  2S-30,  Diocese  of  Winona  (MN) 

August  1-6,  Diocese  of  Ogdensburg  (NV) 

August  1-6,  Diocese  of  Lake  Charles  (LA) 

August  1-6,  Diocese  of  Helena  (Ml) 

August  22-27,  Archdiocese  of  Ottawa,  ON  (CAN) 

Oct.  17-22,  Archdiocese  of  Winnipeg,  MB  (CAN) 

TBD,  Archdiocese  of  Boston 

BEGINNINGS  "PLUS" INSTITUTE 

July  15-18,  Diocese  of  Trenton  (NJ) 
November  11-14,  Diocese  of  Greensburg  (PA) 
TBD,  Diocese  of  Charlotte  (NC) 
CHILDREN  St  CHRISTIAN  INITIATION 

June  4-6,  Archdiocese  of  Monet  on,  NB  (CAN) 
August  26-28,  Archdiocese  of  Detroit  (MO 


BEGINNINGS  INSTITUTE 

Aug.  2004  Diocese  of  Grand  Rapids  (MO  Spanish 

CONCERNING  THE  BAPTIZED 

June  7-9,  Chicago  (IL) 

June  25-27,  Archdiocese  of  Santa  Fe  (NM)  -  in 
English  and  Spanish 
Oct.  26-28,  Diocese  of  Lafayette  (IN) 
Fall2004,  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  (PA) 

CA  TECHUMENA  TE 

October  15-17,  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans  (LA) 

DEVELOPING  THE  MINISTRIES 

July8-10,  Archdiocese  of  Seattle  (WA) 

ECHOING  GOD'S  WORD 

August  12-14,  Diocese  of  Portland  (ME) 

IMAGING  THE  INITIATION  PROCESS 

IN  SMALL  CHURCH  COMMUNITIES 

June  11-13,  Diocese  of  Richmond  (VA) 
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Good  Liturgy 

The  first  in  a  10-part  series  for  Lent  and  Easter 


EDITED  BY  JAMES  MARTIN 


how  many  debates  about  the  liturgy  have  you  sat  through  in  your  parish? 
Few  discussions  animate  American  Catholics  more  than  those  over  such  topics  as  the 
use  of  inclusive  language,  the  selection  of  hymns  sung  or  music  played  at  Mass,  the  qual- 
ity (and  length)  of  the  homily,  whether  to  kneel  at  the  consecration,  the  "proper"  use  of 
z  eucharistic  ministers,  how  closely  the  presider  follows  the  prescribed  rubrics,  the  degree 
I  of  "reverence"  of  the  congregation,  and  the  behavior  of  children  during  Mass.  When 
u  carried  on  in  a  community'  with  a  great  deal  of  trust,  such  discussions  lead  to  improve- 
1  ments  in  parish  life  and  a  deepening  of  appreciation  for  the  Mass.  Just  as  often,  howev- 
o  er,  they  can  devolve  into  what  are  sometimes  called  liturgy  wars,  leading  to  frustration 
<  and  even  anger. 
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assays  on  presiders,  deacons,  lectors,  eucharistic  minis- 
,  music  ministers,  parish  liturgical  councils  and  ministers 
lospitality.  At  the  close  of  the  series,  Nathan  Mitchell, 
tciate  director  of  the  Center  for  Pastoral  Liturgy  at 
tre  Dame,  will  review  the  essays  and  offer  a  summation. 
Each  essayist  has  been  asked  to  look  at  the  spirituality  and 
)logy  underlying  a  particular  ministry,  as  well  as  its  histo- 
rurrent  questions  regarding  its  place  in  the  liturgy,  helpful 
:tices  and  also  some  practical  examples  from  personal 
srience. 

We  hope  this  series  will  prove  helpful  to  all  members  of 
worshiping  community,  clergy  and  laypersons  alike,  and 
e  as  a  reminder  that,  in  the  words  of  Vatican  II,  the 
rch  everywhere  and  at  every  time  "seeks  continually  to 
erstand  and  to  live  the  Eucharist  more  fully." 


action  by  the  assembly  at  large. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  I  have  been  blessed  to  ininister  as 
pastor  in  a  parish  community  that  takes  seriously  its  respon- 
sibility for  eucharistic  celebrations  that  are  vibrant  and  faith- 

REV.  ROBERT  D.  DUGGAN  is  pastor  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima  parish  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  and  a  columnist  for  Church  magazine. 


d.  Without  wishing  to  suggest  that  we  have  "arrived"  or 
a  "model"  parish  (we  haven't  and  we're  not),  I  have 
etheless  experienced  firsthand  some  of  what  it  takes  to 
ore  to  the  assembly  its  sense  of  ownership  of  the  liturgi- 
iction.  Realizing  that  others  may  wish  to  add  to  my  list,  I 
r  my  own  formula  for  success  for  helping  the  assembly 
eve  that  "full,  conscious  and  active  participation"  at  the 
day  Eucharist  of  which  the  official  documents  speak. 

Help  the  entire  assembly  to  find  its  voice  in  singing  at  the 
barist.  As  long  as  large  numbers  of  Catholics  remain 
:e  when  the  liturgy  calls  for  the  assembly  to  sing,  true 
-gical  renewal  will  elude  us.  No  single  element  will  make 
tuch  difference  as  the  empowerment  of  the  faithful.  We 
need  a  better  repertoire,  better  training,  better  song 
lers  and  a  shared  conviction  that  song  is  an  essential  way 
us  to  lift  our  voices  in  prayer  as  a  community  of  the 
eemed.  But  when  all  those  pieces  fall  into  place,  the 
mbly  experiences  the  power  of  its  prayer  in  a  way  that, 
>ne  of  my  parishoners  said,  "knocks  their  socks  off." 
Proclaim  and  preach  the  Scriptures  in  a  manner  that  engages 
deep  level  the  attention  (and  faith)  of  the  assembly.  There  is 
nore  profound  experience  of  communal  participation  in 
liturgy  than  the  utter  stillness  that  overtakes  a  coramu- 
that  has  just  heard  the  word  of  God  proclaimed  (or 
iched)  with  a  power  that  takes  the  breath  away.  Lectors 
homilists  carry  a  heavy  burden  if  they  are  to  reach  that 
ree  of  effectiveness  on  a  regular  basis.  But  members  of 
faithful  also  share  responsibility  for  becoming  more 
pturally  literate  and  for  demanding  a  higher-quality 
experience  from  those  who  minister  the  word  to  them  on 
Sunday  morning. 

The  choreography  of  the  eucharistic  prayer  needs  to  be 
reworked  to  engage  the  asse?nbly  ?nore  actively  in  its  proclamation. 
This  will  require  more  refined  skills  by  presiders  who  pro- 
claim the  text,  a  more  interactive  structure  (like  the  sung 
acclamations  that  punctuate  the  children's  eucharistic 
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carried  on  in  a  community  with  a  great  deal  ot  trust,  sucn  discussions  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  parish  life  and  a  deepening  of  appreciation  for  the  Mass.  Just  as  often,  howev- 
er, they  can  devolve  into  what  are  sometimes  called  liturgy  wars,  leading  to  frustration 
and  even  anger. 
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Sadly,  such  controversies  distract  Catholics  from  what 
they  care  most  about  in  their  parishes — the  Eucharist,  the 
liturgical  celebration  the  Second  Vatican  Council  described 
as  "the  true  center  of  the  whole  Christian  life  for  the  uni- 
versal church  and  the  local  congregation"  ("Constitution  on 
the  Sacred  Liturgy,"  No.  6). 

In  an  attempt  to  refresh  our  readers  on  the  subject  of  the 
liturgy,  during  the  Lent-Easter  season  this  year  America 
offers  a  multipart  series  entided  "Good  Liturgy."  For  the 
next  10  weeks  some  of  the  country's  leading  scholars, 
experts  and  practitioners  will  consider  the  liturgy  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  various  roles  taken  by  participants  in 
the  Mass,  examining  how  each  contributes  to  good  liturgi- 
cal celebration  in  the  Catholic  Church  today. 

Our  series  begins  with  the  role  of  the  assembly,  followed 

The  Assembly 

BY  ROBERT  D.  DUGGAN 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PASTORAL  chal- 
lenges I  have  faced  as  a  parish  priest  over  the  past 
30  years  has  been  helping  the  faithful  overcome  a 
legacy  of  passivity  and  the  notion  that  it's 
"Father's  Mass,  not  ours." 

Certainly  progress  has  been  made  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  but  a  survey  of  the  current  liturgical  land- 
scape reveals  mixed  results.  Catholics  have  a  solid,  well-artic- 
ulated theology  of  the  assembly's  role  at  the  Eucharist,  a 
vision  backed  by  numerous  official  pronouncements  stretch- 
ing back  to  Pius  X  in  the  early  20th  century.  But  many  peo- 
ple in  the  pews  are  unaware  of  that  theology,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  struggle  with  a  deeply  entrenched  clericalism  and 
disenfranchisement  of  the  laity  at  Mass,  conditions  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation  through  subde  attitudes  and 
behaviors  that  continue  to  communicate  the  message  that  it 
really  is  "Father's  Mass." 

Still,  more  and  more  among  the  laity  are  beginning  to 
make  connections  between  their  dignity  as  baptized  persons 
and  their  responsibility  to  participate  actively  in  the 
Eucharist.  The  ongoing  work  of  liturgical  renewal  has  made 
many  inroads,  developing  an  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
the  assembly's  role  at  worship  and  teaching  a  variety  of  prac- 
tical skills  that  enable  fuller  participation.  Nonetheless,  old 
habits  die  hard,  and  practices  still  taken  for  granted  in  many 
parishes  militate  against  real  ownership  of  the  liturgical 
action  by  the  assembly  at  large. 

For  nearly  two  decades,  I  have  been  blessed  to  minister  as 
pastor  in  a  parish  community  that  takes  seriously  its  respon- 
sibility for  eucharistic  celebrations  that  are  vibrant  and  faith- 

REV.  ROBERT  D.  DUGGAN  is  pastor  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima  parish  in 
Gaithersburg,  Md.,  and  a  columnist  for  Church  magazine. 


by  essays  on  presiders,  deacons,  lectors,  eucharistic  minis- 
ters, music  ministers,  parish  liturgical  councils  and  ministers 
of  hospitality.  At  the  close  of  the  series,  Nathan  Mitchell, 
associate  director  of  the  Center  for  Pastoral  Liturgy  at 
Notre  Dame,  will  review  die  essays  and  offer  a  summation. 

Each  essayist  has  been  asked  to  look  at  the  spirituality  and 
theology  underlying  a  particular  ministry,  as  well  as  its  histo- 
ry, current  questions  regarding  its  place  in  the  liturgy,  helpful 
practices  and  also  some  practical  examples  from  personal 
experience. 

We  hope  this  series  will  prove  helpful  to  all  members  of 
the  worshiping  community,  clergy  and  laypersons  alike,  and 
serve  as  a  reminder  that,  in  the  words  of  Vatican  II,  the 
church  everywhere  and  at  every  time  "seeks  continually  to 
understand  and  to  live  the  Eucharist  more  frilly." 

filled.  Without  wishing  to  suggest  that  we  have  "arrived"  or 
are  a  "model"  parish  (we  haven't  and  we're  not),  I  have 
nonetheless  experienced  firsthand  some  of  what  it  takes  to 
restore  to  the  assembly  its  sense  of  ownership  of  the  liturgi- 
cal action.  Realizing  that  others  may  wish  to  add  to  my  list,  I 
offer  my  own  formula  for  success  for  helping  the  assembly 
achieve  that  "full,  conscious  and  active  participation"  at  the 
Sunday  Eucharist  of  which  the  official  documents  speak. 

Help  the  entire  assembly  to  find  its  voice  in  singing  at  the 
Eucharist.  As  long  as  large  numbers  of  Catholics  remain 
mute  when  the  liturgy  calls  for  the  assembly  to  sing,  true 
liturgical  renewal  will  elude  us.  No  single  element  will  make 
as  much  difference  as  the  empowerment  of  the  faithful.  We 
still  need  a  better  repertoire,  better  training,  better  song 
leaders  and  a  shared  conviction  that  song  is  an  essential  way 
for  us  to  lift  our  voices  in  prayer  as  a  community  of  the 
redeemed.  But  when  all  those  pieces  fall  into  place,  the 
assembly  experiences  the  power  of  its  prayer  in  a  way  that, 
as  one  of  my  parishoners  said,  "knocks  their  socks  off." 

Proclahn  and  preach  the  Scriptures  in  a  manner  that  engages 
at  a  deep  level  the  attention  (and  faith)  of  the  assembly.  There  is 
no  more  profound  experience  of  communal  participation  in 
the  liturgy  than  the  utter  stillness  that  overtakes  a  commu- 
nity that  has  just  heard  the  word  of  God  proclaimed  (or 
preached)  with  a  power  that  takes  the  breath  away.  Lectors 
and  homilists  carry  a  heavy  burden  if  they  are  to  reach  that 
degree  of  effectiveness  on  a  regular  basis.  But  members  of 
the  faithful  also  share  responsibility  for  becoming  more 
scripturally  literate  and  for  demanding  a  higher-quality 
experience  from  those  who  minister  the  word  to  them  on 
Stmday  morning. 

The  choreography  of  the  eucharistic  prayer  needs  to  be 
reworked  to  engage  the  assembly  more  actively  in  its  proclamation. 
This  will  require  more  refined  skills  by  presiders  who  pro- 
claim the  text,  a  more  interactive  structure  (like  the  sung 
acclamations  that  punctuate  the  children's  eucharistic 
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prayers),  a  more  coherent  "body  language"  that  allows  for  a 
single  posture  (preferably  standing  along  with  the  presider) 
from  start  to  finish  and,  most  critically — on  the  part  of  the 
faithful — a  more  highly  developed  interior  awareness  of 
offering  themselves,  along  with  the  presider,  in  the  great 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  that  is  the  eucharistic 
prayer. 

Larger  issues  of  ecclesiology  and  Christian  identity  also  have  to 
be  addressed  as  the  backdrop  against  which  full  and  active  partic- 
ipation makes  sense.  The  people  of  God  require  a  lived  expe- 
rience that  "we  are  the  church."  In  order  for  this  to  happen, 
many  other  aspects  of  church  governance  and  polity  will 
have  to  be  considerably  different  from  their  present  experi- 
ence. In  addition,  membership  and  belonging  must  be 
defined  in  terms  of  a  faith  that  is  deliberately  chosen  and 
consciously  lived  (as  it  is  presendy,  for  example,  in  the  adult 
initiation  process).  This  kind  of  faith  must  characterize  the 
assembly  at  large.  Morever,  conversion  to  discipleship — not 
mere  cultural  Catholicism — must  be  the  normative  under- 
standing of  our  Christian  identity.  It  would  be  wonderful  if 
the  hierarchy  were  to  take  the  lead  in  this  regard,  but  the 
parish  is  where  people  live  their  lives.  Nothing  prevents 
local  communities  from  offering  their  members  right  now  a 
practical  "ecclesiology  of  belonging"  to  meet  these  needs. 

Implement  regularly  the  full  range  of  ritual  options  that  cur- 
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rently  invite  the  assembly  s  active  participation,  and  keep  an  eye 
open  to  others  that  might  yet  be  developed.  A  good  example  of 
this  is  the  adult  initiation  model,  which  regularly  insists  on 
the  ritual  involvement  of  the  entire  community  in  the 
"work"  of  making  new  Christians.  This  requires  of  the 
assembly  a  willingness  to  be  "stretched"  in  its  ritual  reper- 
toire of  gestures,  processions  and  other  elements  that  call 
for  the  engagement  of  our  bodies  as  well  as  our  minds  and 
hearts.  Ordinary  Catholics  need  to  know  in  their  bones  that 
their  mil  participation  in  the  ritual  action  is  crucial  for  its 
success.  You  will  know  this  is  working  when  more  people 
arrive  on  time  and  fewer  leave  early. 

Promote  as  the  context  for  the  community's  participation  in  the 
Eucharist  a  gathering  that  is  warm  and  friendly,  welcoming  of 
diversity  and  hospitable  to  the  stranger.  We  can  no  longer  toler- 
ate the  perception  that  parishes  where  the  worship  is  more 
relaxed  and  friendly  are  "Protestant"  in  style.  The  call  to  be 
evangelizing  communities  requires  that  the  "frozen  chosen" 
thaw  out  and  show  in  real,  human  terms — above  all  when 
they  gather  for  worship — the  irrepressible  joy  that  befits  a 
community  claiming  to  know  in  a  personal  way  the  saving 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  isolationism  seen  in  the  privatized, 
individualistic  way  so  many  Catholics  still  worship  must  give 
way  to  a  more  highly  developed  awareness  that  the  eucharis- 
tic liturgy  is  public  and  communal  by  nature,  the  "work"  of 
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The  Assembly  Since  Vatican  II 


If  history  is  ultimately  to  judge  the 
Spirit-led  aggiornamento  called  for  by 
Pope  John  XXIII  a  success,  it  will  in  no 
small  measure  be  the  result  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God  awakening  to  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  that  are  theirs  by 
virtue  of  baptism. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  obvious  than 
in  the  Second  Vatican  Council's 
renewal  of  the  sacred  liturgy,  now  a 
work  40  years  in  progress  and  truly  just 
beginning  in  earnest.  The  hierarchical 
church  has  done  its  work  reasonably 
well — despite  some  signs  of  retrench- 
ment in  recent  years — by  publishing  an 
entire  corpus  of  revised  liturgical 
books,  enacting  enough  rubrics  and 
liturgical  laws  to  fill  a  small  library  and 
overseeing  the  process  of  translation 
and  inculturation  with  watchful,  if 
somewhat  timorous,  eyes.  What 
remains  to  be  accomplished  is  mostly  at 
the  local  level,  where  the  people  of 
God  gather  on  Sunday  mornings  to 
face  the  challenge  of  breathing  life  into 
the  liturgy,  turning  "correct"  liturgical 
forms  into  true  celebrations  of  faith. 

Much  has  been  said  since  the  coun- 


cil about  what  must  be  done  to  renew 
the  various  ministries  that  collaborate 
in  the  Eucharist.  But  the  foundation 
for  all  ecclesial  renewal,  and  for  a 
renewed  liturgical  experience  in  partic- 
ular, rests  with  a  faith-filled,  well- 
informed  and  committed  assembly  of 
the  faithful  who  do  their  job  with  the 
"full,  conscious  and  active  participa- 
tion" ("Constitution  on  the  Sacred 
Liturgy,"  No.  14)  that  is  rightly  theirs 
by  virtue  of  their  baptismal  consecra- 
tion as  a  royal  priesthood. 

Official  documents  are  not  lacking 
since  Vatican  II  that  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  ministry  of  the  litur- 
gical assembly.  The  "General 
Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal"  says 
that  at  Mass  the  people  of  God  "offer 
the  spotless  Victim  not  only  through 
the  hands  of  the  priest  but  also  togeth- 
er with  him..."  (G.I.R.M.,  No.  95). 
Another  recent  document  from  the 
Vatican  entitled  Directory  on  Popular 
Piety  and  the  Liturgy  (2002)  minces  no 
words  in  describing  how  historical  fac- 
tors during  the  Middle  Ages  and  after- 
wards resulted  in  a  passive,  nonpartici- 


patory  role  for  the  faithful  at  Mass,  a 
problem  we  are  still  working  to  over- 
come. The  directory  points  out  that 
one  of  the  causes  of  this  lamentable 
development  was  "a  weakening  of  a 
sense  of  die  universal  priesthood  in 
virtue  of  which  the  faithful  offer  'spiri- 
tual sacrifices  pleasing  to  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ'  (1  Pt  2:5;  Rm  12:1),  and, 
according  to  their  condition,  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  church's  worship"  (No. 
48). 

Today,  the  impact  of  these  official 
documents  needs  to  become  part  of  the 
awareness  of  the  assembly  at  large.  It  is 
they — just  as  much  as  the  presider — 
who  must  offer  the  great  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God;  it  is 
they — just  as  much  as  the  presider — 
who  carry  responsibility  to  say  the 
prayers  and  sing  the  songs  prescribed 
for  them  in  the  ritual  texts;  it  is  they — 
just  as  much  as  the  presider — who  must 
be  channels  of  the  Spirit's  consecratory 
power,  allowing  the  gift  of  themselves 
to  be  transformed  as  surely  as  the  gifts 
of  bread  and  wine  are  changed  into 
Christ's  body  and  blood.  R.D.D. 


the  entire  people  of  God  imited  in  a  single  prayer  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving. 

Continue  to  teach,  reflect  on  and  preach  about  the  enormous 
importance  of  baptism  and  its  intimate  connection  with  the  offering 
of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  Catholics  need  to  have  a  strongly 
developed  liturgical  spirituality  that  makes  them  more  aware 
that  at  the  Eucharist  they  join  with  the  presider  in  the  offer- 
ing that  Christ,  the  one  and  only  high  priest,  makes  to  his 
Father  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  royal  priesthood  of  bap- 
tism consecrates  the  assembly  of  believers  to  a  life  of  worship 
that  finds  its  "source  and  summit"  in  the  eucharistic  gather- 
ing, and  the  faithful  deserve  to  know  about  the  solid  theolo- 
gy that  supports  this  perspective. 

Catholics  everywhere  need  to  recognize  that  the  assembly's 
full  participation  in  the  Eucharist  requires  as  a  normative  prac- 
tice communion  under  both  kinds  from  elements  consecrated  at 
that  liturgy.  Denying  the  cup  to  the  entire  assembly  and 
serving  "leftovers"  consecrated  at  a  previous  celebration 
are  vestiges  of  a  pre-Vatican  II  practice  and  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  assembly's  full  participation  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  faithful  who  still  do  not  value  the  importance  of  par- 


taking of  both  bread  and  wine  consecrated  at  this  particu- 
lar sacred  meal  need  to  be  helped  to  gain  that  apprecia- 
tion. The  complicitous  silence  of  the  faithful  as  their  bish- 
ops solve  the  priest  shortage  with  "Sunday  Communion 
Services  in  the  Absence  of  a  Priest"  is  symptomatic  of  a 
failure  to  claim  their  right  to  the  celebration  of  the  Sunday 
Eucharist  as  baptized  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  That 
such  a  solution  is  spreading  so  quickly  (and  with  so  little 
protest)  indicates  how  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
among  the  people  of  God  in  order  to  reclaim  the  vision 
described  so  glowingly  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his  apos- 
tolic letter  On  Keeping  the  Lords  Day  Holy  (Dies  Domini). 

Personal  experience  has  taught  me  not  only  that  these 
steps  are  important,  but  that  they  are  achievable.  The 
council  fathers'  call  for  a  renewed  liturgy — celebrated  by 
assemblies  that  participate  fully,  consciously  and  actively 
in  the  Sunday  Eucharist — is  not  the  idle  fantasy  of  starry- 
eyed  idealists.  Rather,  it  is  the  inspired  vision  of  Spirit-led 
leaders,  who  dared  to  dream  of  a  renewed  church,  gath- 
ered around  the  table  of  the  Lord,  singing  God's  praise 
with  all  the  gusto  of  true  believers.  85 
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Marianella 

a  centre  for  study  and  renewal 

PASTORAL  MINISTRY 

A  renewal  programme  for  people  in  ministry 

2004:  Sept  12  -  Dec.  9 
2005:  Feb.  13  -  May  12  &  Sept.  18  -  Dec.  15 
2006:  March  5  -  June  1  &  Sept.  17  -  Dec.  14 

Marianella's  three-month  renewal  programmes  offer  the  best  of  contemporary  Catholic  scholarship  in  ways  that  are  both 
personally  enriching  and  pastorally  useful. 

The  programmes  are  designed  for  priests,  religious  and  lay  ministers  who  are  seeking  a  sabbatical  that  promotes  personal 
renewal,  theological  updating  and  the  development  of  pastoral  skills. 

Modules  offered  include:  prayer  and  spirituality,  Celtic  spirituality,  scripture,  prayer  and  worship,  theology  of  marriage, 
women's  voices  in  theology,  Christology,  justice  and  development,  moral  theology  in  pastoral  practice,  healing  and  recon- 
ciliation, Eucharist,  ministry,  church,  a  Myers-Briggs  workshop,  compassion  for  self  and  others,  a  transitions  workshop,  han- 
dling diversity  and  disagreement  and  stress  management. 

The  programme  also  includes  outings  to  places  of  historical  and  spiritual  significance  and  a  three-day  field  trip  to  Belfast. 

Cost:  €  4,700  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €  400) 

PASTORAL  COUNSELLING 

Counselling  skills  for  people  in  ministry 

2004:  June  27  -  July  23 
2005:  June  26  -  July  22 
2006  :  July  2  -  July  28 


An  intensive  four-week  residential  course  for  those  working  in  situations  which  require  basic  counselling  skills.  The  course 
presents  an  overview  of  the  counselling  profession  and  enhances  a  person's  capacity  to  listen  to  and  empathize  with  others. 
Small  group  training  in  counselling  skills  and  extensive  use  of  video  recording  and  supervised  playback  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  course. 

The  course  normally  includes  presentations  on  pastoral  counselling;  personality  disorders;  working  with  groups;  co-depend- 
ency; listening  and  empathy;  the  life  stages;  addiction  counselling;  HIV  and  AIDS  counselling;  relationship  counselling; 
working  with  families  and  children;  sexual  abuse;  communication  between  women  and  men;  suicide;  understanding  eating 
disorders  and  counselling  gay/lesbian  clients. 

Cost  €  1,250  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  €  120) 
The  cost  of  the  programme  will  increase  €  1,400  in  2005 


APPLICATIONS  AND  ENQUIRES  TO: 
BRENDAN  O'ROURKE  CSsR  OR  ANNE  HUGHES,  THE  MARIANELLA  CENTRE 

75  Orwell  Road,  Dublin  6,  Ireland 
Tel:  (353-1)  406  7100:  Fax:  (353-1 )  492  9635 
E-mail:  injfo@marianella.ie;  Web  site:  www.marianella.ie 


Don't  Kill 


The  Cherish  Life  Circle  opcodes 
by  helping  both  cri?ninal 

BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 
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COULDN'T  FIND  anyone 
else  to  go — it  was  too 
close  to  Christmas."  But 
the  matter  was  urgent:  a 
death  row  prisoner  was  to  be 
executed  in  two  weeks,  and  he 
was  asking  for  spiritual  guid- 
ance. So  Camille  D'Arienzo,  a 
Sister  of  Mercy  from  Brooklyn, 
made  the  journey  with  a  priest 
friend  to  a  federal  prison  in  _ 
Pennsylvania  to  speak  with  a 
man  facing  imminent  death  by 
lethal  injection. 

That  trip  in  1998  stemmed 
from  the  "Declaration  of  Life" 
that  serves  as  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  the  Cherish  Life  Circle 
that  Sister  D'Arienzo  founded. 
The  declaration  reads:  "I  hereby 
declare  that  should  I  die  as  a 

result  of  violent  crime,  I  request  that  the  person  or  persons 
found  guilty  for  my  killing  not  be  subject  to. ..the  death 
penalty  under  any  circumstances,  no  matter  how  heinous 
their  crime  or  how  much  I  have  suffered."  The  condemned 
man  whom  she  visited — David  Paul  Hammer — is  still  alive, 
saved  initially  by  an  appeals  process  that  Sister  D'Arienzo 
had  hoped  might  eventually  lead  to  the  commutation  of  his 
sentence  to  life  without  parole.  As  of  press  time,  however, 
he  had  dropped  his  appeal. 

In  a  conversation  at  America  House,  Sister  D'Arienzo 
explained  how  the  Cherish  Life  Circle,  dedicated  to  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  first  began.  Now  in  its 
tenth  year,  it  originated  in  a  group  of  religious  and  lay  peo- 
ple who  had  been  meeting  periodically  to  consider  some  of 

GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 
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the  pressing  concerns  of  the  1980's  and  90's.  They  had  stud- 
ied the  LT.S.  bishops'  pastoral  letter  on  peace  and  discussed 
other  issues,  such  as  the  wars  in  El  Salvador  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  But  the  event  that  really  galvanized  them  was  the 
pledge  made  by  the  Republican  George  Pataki  in  1994,  that 
if  elected  governor  of  New  York,  he  would  restore  the  death 
penalty.  "We  asked  ourselves,"  says  Sister  D'Arienzo,  "Can 
we  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  widespread  public  support 
for  capital  punishment?"  The  answer  was  clear.  In  an  effort 
to  capture  the  public's  attention,  the  Cherish  Life  Circle 
then  adopted  the  "Declaration  of  Life,"  originally  com- 
posed by  a  former  Maryknoll  priest.  Printed  on  wallet-sized 
cards  and  signed  by  the  bearer,  it  is  carried  by  Sister 
D'Arienzo  and  now  by  many  others. 

After  Governor  Pataki  defeated  New  York's  former  gov- 
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Eucharist  is... 

a.  )  a  Noun 

b.  )  a  Verb 


Father  Edward  Foley  excites  some  people  and 
surprises  others.  He  is  a  professor  of  liturgy  and 
music  and  thinks  Eucharist  is  meant  to  be  a  verb.  "It's  not 
just  about  bread  being  changed,  it's  also  about  the 
community  being  changed!"  he  says.  "You  see  others  and 
say... I  never  recognized  them  before,  they  are  the  body  of 
Christ."  One  listener  predicted,  "It  will  change  the  way  I 
approach  communion  every  Sunday." 

Father  Foley  makes  people  say,  "I  never  thought  of  it  being 
that  way.'  Imagine  a  faculty  that  changes  the  way  people 
look  at  things.  Sounds  down  right  exciting,  doesn't  it? 

Graduate  degrees:  D.Min.,  MA,  M.Div.,  M.A.P.S. 

Continuing  Education.  Evenings/weekends.  Scholarships  available. 

For  more  information  contact: 

Kathy  Van  Duser,  Director  of  Admissions 

Catholic  Theological  Union 

5401  South  Cornell,  Chicago  IL  60615 

Tel.  773-753-5316  Fax  773-324-4360 

toll  free:  1-800-265-4560 

email:  admissions2@ctu.edu 


ernor,  Mario  Cuomo — a  strong  opponent  of  capital  punish- 
ment— Sister  D'Arienzo  asked  Mr.  Cuomo  to  sign  the 
"Declaration  of  Life,"  and  he  did.  When  the  death  penalty 
came  up  while  he  was  being  interviewed  by  a  reporter  from 
The  Boston  Globe,  recalls  Sister  D'Arienzo,  "he  urged  the 
reporter  to  'go  see  this  nun  in  Brooklyn.'"  The  result  was  a 
front-page  story  on  the  Cherish  Life  Circle  in  The  Globe 
and  a  further  flurry  of  national  media  coverage.  An 
Oklahoma  relative  of  Mr.  Hammer  sent  him  a  clipping 
about  the  Cherish  Life  Circle  and  the  "Declaration  of  Life." 
That  in  turn  led  Mr.  Hammer  to  contact  her,  in  a  letter  that 
began  simply,  "Dear  Cherish  Life  Circle." 

Tbday^  with  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  pressuring 
federal  prosecutors  to  seek  the  death  penalty  in  more  and 
more  cases — even  when  the  prosecutors  themselves  are 
reluctant  to  do  so — the  task  of  the  Cherish  Life  Circle  and 
other  groups  opposed  to  capital  punishment  has  become 
more  urgent  than  ever.  The  dozen  members  of  the  circle 
express  their  anti-death  penalty  views  in  various  ways,  such 
as  accepting  invitations  to  speak  at  public  forums  and 
arranging  for  such  gatherings.  Several  years  ago,  for  exam- 
ple, they  brought  together  500  students  from  four  local 
high  schools  for  an  address  by  Helen  Prejean,  C.S.J.,  author 
of  Dead  Man  Walking.  The  group's  position  is  also  mirrored 
in  a  series  of  one-minute  reflections  on  the  death  penalty 
that  Sister  D'Arienzo  presented  on  a  local  New  York  City 
radio  station.  These  have  now  been  collected  in  CD  format 
as  an  audiobook,  New  York  Minutes:  Commentaries  on  Life  and 
Faith,  released  in  2003  (available  through  Sister  D'Arienzo, 
camilledrsm@aol.com). 

She  continues  to  make  quarterly  visits  to  Mr.  Hammer, 
who  until  recently  was  at  a  federal  prison  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  The  visits  there  have  been  supplemented  by  visits  from 
another  sister  from  a  nearby  community  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence.  Visits  are  never  easy.  "It's  an  ugly  place,"  says 
Sister  D'Arienzo,  "sprawling  and  treeless,  with  high  barbed 
wire  all  around  it."  The  separation  of  the  condemned  pris- 
oners is  rigidly  maintained:  "Even  when  they  go  to  Mass, 
they  are  held  in  separate  cages,  not  in  the  same  physical 
space." 

It  was  while  he  was  on  on  death  row  in  Terre  Haute  in 
the  fall  of  2000,  that  David  Hammer  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church  by  Archbishop  Daniel  Buechlein,  O.S.B., 
of  Indianapolis,  who  administered  Communion  and  confir- 
mation to  him  and  to  another  death  row  prisoner.  xAt  no 
time  were  those  present  allowed  to  be  together  as  a  group, 
and  the  archbishop  had  to  anoint  the  prisoners  through  the 
food  slots  in  the  cell  doors.  But  the  happiness  of  the  group 
could  not  be  dampened.  "Seeing  the  incredible  joy  in  the 
eyes  of  David  is  something  I'll  never  forget,"  says  Sister 
D'Arienzo. 

Sister  D'Arienzo  has  encouraged  Mr.  Hammer  to  use  his 
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considerable  gifts  as  an  artist  to  create  a  set  of  greeting  cards. 
The  proceeds  from  their  sale  help  fund  several  programs  that 
serve  at-risk  youth,  including  a  residential  school  and  social 
service  program  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  run  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy.  David  Hammer  knows  from  his  own  experience,  she 
says,  about  the  problematic  future  such  youngsters  can  face 
without  help:  first  incarcerated  at  19,  he  has  spent  more  than 
half  of  his  45  years  of  life  behind  bars.  And  yet  it  is  there  that 
he  has  continued  to  develop  his  gifts.  He  has  written  two 
books,  one  of  them  about  Timothy  McVeigh,  who  occupied 
the  next  cell  at  Terre  Haute.  The  most  recent  change  in  his 
situation  was  his  move  to  the  federal  prison  in  Lewisburg, 
Pa.,  for  a  hearing  in  early  2004.  "Although  David  had  pre- 
pared his  appeal  for  life  without  parole,"  she  says,  "he 
asked  for  an  execution  date.  We  who  counsel  him,"  she 
adds,  "are  heartbroken — although  a  desire  for  freedom 
from  endless  incarceration  and  all  its  attendant  indignities 
is  understandable." 


Please  be  advised  that  I  have  signed  the  DECLARATION  OF  LIFE. 

Therefore,  I  hereby  declare  that  should  1  die  as ; 
result  of  a  violent  crime,  I  request  that  the 
person  or  persons  found  guilty  for  my  killing 1 
not  be  subject  to  or  put  in  jeopardy  of  the 
death  penalty  under  any  circumstances,  no  matter 
how  heinous  their  crime  or  how  much  I  have 
suffered. 


Signature 


Dale: 


While  extending  its  hand  to  death  row  inmates  and 
advocating  against  capital  punishment,  the  circle  has  not 
neglected  to  provide  support  for  the  families  and  friends  of 
murder  victims.  This  support  includes  a  yearly  interfaith  ser- 
vice for  them.  At  the  most  recent  one,  at  the  Convent  of 
Mercy  in  Brooklyn,  more  than  100  adults  and  children 
whose  loved  ones  had  been  murdered  gathered  to  share  their 
thoughts  and  to  pray  together.  Several  spoke  spontaneously 
of  their  struggle  to  come  to  terms  with  their  losses — of  hus- 
band, child,  nephew  or  boyfriend.  The  congregation  sang 
hymns,  listened  to  a  Scripture  reading  (about  the  raising  of 
Lazarus)  and  heard  a  homily  given  by  the  Haitian  pastor  of 
a  local  Brooklyn  church.  From  their  places  in  the  convent 
chapel's  sanctuary,  each  who  had  suffered  a  loss  read  the 
name  of  the  loved  one  and  lighted  a  candle,  which  was  then 
used  to  light  the  candles  of  others  in  the  chapel. 

In  that  late  afternoon  setting,  as  darkness  fell  outside,  the 
flickering  candles  created  an  ambiance  of  soothing  light. 
They  reflected  the  hope  of  healing  for  which  all  in  the  chapel 
longed — and  the  possibility  of  forgiveness  for  those  who  had 
caused  their  anguish.  Then  the  people  in  the  pews  raised 
their  free  hands  in  blessing  toward  those  in  the  sanctuary,  as 
if  to  proclaim  by  this  gesture:  "We  are  with  you!"  El 
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The  Catholic  Church  in 
the  Twenty- First  Century 
Finding  Hope  for  Its  Future 
in  the  Wisdom  of  Its  Past 

Edited  by  Michael  J.  Himes 

Take  part  in  a  spirited  discussion 
between  six  extraordinary  theologians 
as  they  explore  what  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  twenty-first  century 
can  learn  from  the  Church  of  the  past. 
Six  sections,  each  one  focused  on  the 
Church  during  a  specific  time — beginning  with  the  Church  of 
the  New  Testament  on  through  Vatican  II — deal  with  topics 
of  interest  and  concern  today,  including  crisis,  sin,  scandal, 
appointment  of  bishops,  the  role  of  the  laity,  and  collegiality. 

144  pages;  Paperback  •  ISBN  0-7648- 1 147-9  •  ID  #32980  •  $  12.95 


Your  Faith 

tA  Popular  Presentation 
wMkiTO    of  Catho,ic  Belief 
Your  Faith  is  a  clear  presentation  of 

the  fundamentals  of  Catholocism  in 
easy-to-read  language.  Attractively 
illustrated,  this  indispensable  resource 
will  appeal  to  pastors,  teachers, 
directors  of  religious  education, 
RCIA  leaders  and  participants,  as 
well  as  Catholics  who  want  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
the  Church. 

96  pages;  Paperback;  color  illustrations  •  ISBN:  0-7648-0988- 1  •  ID  #68670  •  $9.95 
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Called  to  Serve 

A  Spirituality  for  Deacons 

Phyllis  Zagano 

What  is  the  special  role  of  the 
deacon  in  the  Church  today?  How 
can  a  deacon  cultivate  a  spirituality 
appropriate  to  that  role?  Author 
Phyllis  Zagano  offers  an  approachable 
introduction  to  a  theology  and 
spirituality  for  today's  deacon. 
48  pages;  Booklet  •  ISBN:  0-7648- 1 133-9  •  ID  #32545  •  $3.95 


r 


To  order,  call  800-325-9521. 

Mention  Promo  Code  M45274 
Liguori  Publications,  l  Liguori  Drive,  Liguori,  MO  6305 7-999.4 
www.catholicbooksonline.com 
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Religious 
Decline  in 
Europe? 

BY  ANDREW  M.  GREELEY 


Man  bites  dog  is  news.  So  is  the  decline 
of  religion.  Dog  bites  man  is  continuity. 
So  too  the  persistence  of  religion.  That's 
not  news.  Thus  the  media  are  fascinated 
by  allegations  of  religious  decline  in  Europe,  especial- 
ly because  the  remnants  of  modernity  expect,  even 
demand,  the  decline  of  religion.  When  someone 
argues  that  Europe  is  a  vast  and  complex  place  and  that 
there  are  many  different  measures  of  religion,  one  runs 
the  risk  of  being  mired  in  qualifications.  Nonetheless, 
religion  in  Europe,  like  most  other  human  phenome- 
na, is  gray.  It  has  declined  in  some  countries  (France, 
Britain,  the  Netherlands),  has  increased  in  other  coun- 
tries (Russia,  Latvia,  Slovenia,  Hungary),  remains  high 
and  stable  in  yet  other  countries  (Ireland,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  Slovakia,  Cyprus,  Austria),  stable  and  dif- 
fuse in  still  other  countries  (Spain,  Italy,  Portugal)  and 
stable  and  low  in  yet  other  countries  (Scandinavia,  the 
former  East  Germany,  the  Czech  Republic). 

The  figures  to  back  up  these  generalizations,  which 
are  too  extensive  to  enumerate  in  this  article,  can  by 
found  in  my  new  book,  Religion  in  Europe  at  the  End  of 
the  Second  Millenium.  The  analysis  of  European  reli- 
gion found  there  involves  23  nations  and  four  surveys 
carried  out  between  1980  and  1998. 

Some  random  evidence  of  complexity:  though 
Scandinavians  are  not  a  religiously  devout  people, 
nearly  half  of  Norwegians  still  assert  that  Jesus  is  their 
savior.  More  residents  of  eastern  Germany  believe  in 
divine  miracles  than  believe  in  God.  (Who  is  the  God 
in  whom  they  do  not  believe?)  Belief  in  God  increased 
in  Russia  from  48  percent  to  60  percent  during  the 
1990's.  Superstition  is  weak  in  regions  where  belief  in 
God  or  atheism  is  strong  (Ireland  and  regions  of  east- 
ern Germany)  and  powerful  in  countries  where  doubt 
is  strong  (Britain  and  western  Germany). 

Such  complexities  should  persuade  those  who 
derive  their  knowledge  of  European  religion  from  the 
media  to  be  careful.  It  will  be  said,  and  often  has  been 
said:  look  at  Britain,  France  and  the  Netherlands;  these 
are  the  really  important  countries.  To  which  one  might 
reply:  look  at  Russia,  Poland,  Slovakia,  Bulgaria  and 
Latvia.  WTiat  makes  them  unimportant?  Indeed,  in  the 
face  of  the  revival  of  religion  in  Russia  (perhaps  the 
most  dramatic  religious  revival  in  human  history),  how 
can  anyone  take  seriously  the  secularization  model  of 
religion? 
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ences at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of 
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Research  Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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the  most  striking  finding  is  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  belief  in  life 
after  death  among  the  youngest  cohorts  in  all  but  three  coun- 
tries (Ireland,  Cyprus  and  Britain — in  the  first  two,  it  was 
already  high).  In  the  whole  European  sample,  56  percent  of 
the  cohorts  born  before  1930  believe  in  life  after  death,  50 
percent  of  those  born  in  the  1950's,  and  60  percent  of  those 
born  after  1970.  Grandparents  and  grandchildren  are  more 
likely  to  believe  than  parents.  Since  belief  in  life  after  death  is 
one  of  the  core  components  of  Christian  faith  (and  utterly 
abhorrent  to  the  patrons  of  modernity),  it  can  be  asserted  that 
Christian  faith  has  increased  in  Europe  as  a  whole.  Only  in 
Great  Britain  has  this  revival  of  faith  not  occurred.  Perhaps 
the  devastation  of  the  war  led  to  a  decline  in  hope  among 
those  who  were  born  to  the  survivors  of  the  war,  and  then  the 
prosperity  of  the  postwar  years  influenced  those  born  during 
those  years. 

God  has  not  done  badly  in  the  late  decades  of  the  20th 
century.  Belief  in  God  has  increased  in  Russia  and  Hungary 
and  decreased  in  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  western  Germany 
and  France.  Atheism  is  not  popular  save  in  eastern  Germany 
(50  percent).  Russia  (20  percent),  the  Czech  Republic  (20 
percent)  and  France  (19  percent)  are  the  next  highest  in  athe- 
ism. In  most  European  countries,  moreover,  the  majority  (77 
percent)  report  denominational  affiliation,  the  exception 
being  eastern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Rates  of  nonaf- 
filiation  are  almost  50  percent  in  France,  the  Czech  Republic 
and  Britain.  Church  affiliation  has  increased  since  1991  in 
Russia  (from  32  percent  to  65  percent). 

Church  attendance  figures  are  often  cited  in  the  media  to 
prove  that  religion  is  in  decline  in  Europe.  It  is  the  favorite 
indicator  of  most  European  sociologists  and  often  the  only 
indicator.  One  must  compare  current  attendance  rates,  how- 
ever, with  past  rates  to  see  whether  low  levels  today  reflect 
change  or  merely  continuity.  In  the  last  two  decades  of  the 
20th  century,  the  proportion  attending  church  services  at  least 
two  or  three  times  a  month  has  declined  in  three  Catholic 
countries — Ireland  (82  percent  to  7 1  percent),  Poland  (67  per- 
cent to  61  percent),  and  Italy  (49  percent  to  44  percent)  and 
has  increased  in  Hungary.  There  has  been  no  significant 
change  in  any  other  countries  except  the  Netherlands,  where 
it  has  fallen  from  25  percent  to  18  percent.  Professor 
Laurence  Iannacone  of  George  Mason  University  has  devel- 
oped a  technique  to  project  church  attendance  statistics  back 
almost  a  century.  While  his  work  is  as  yet  unpublished,  I 
understand  that  it  generally  finds  more  continuity  than 
change. 

The  religion-in-decline  perspective  is,  in  part,  a  function 
of  the  "good  old  days"  fallacy.  There  was  a  time  when  "my 
grandmother  went  to  the  wee  kirk  and  so  did  everyone  else." 
There  was  a  time  when  people  were  more  religious  than  they 
are  now.  Religious  leaders  like  this  fallacy  because  it  gives 
them  material  to  rant  about.  Secularizers  like  to  point  to  the 
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decline  as  evidence  that  religion  no  longer  matters.  Neither 
approach  is  good  sociology,  even  when  sociologists  use  it. 

"Look  at  France,"  I'm  told,  "the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
church!"  To  which  I  could  reply,  "Look  at  Poland!"  I  could 
add  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  France  was  ever  a 
Christian  country  (despite  all  the  cathedrals),  but  a  more 
effective  answer  would  be  to  say  that  the  church  has  been  on 
the  wrong  side  in  France  for  200  years  and  on  the  right  side 
in  Poland.  Look  at  the  Netherlands!  To  which  I  say:  look  at 
Switzerland,  a  small,  tripartite  country  dependent  on  inter- 
national trade.  The  social  consensus  that  supported  religion 
in  the  Netherlands  collapsed  (with  some  help  perhaps  from 
the  synod  of  the  Dutch  bishops);  the  Swiss  social  consensus 
(much  older)  did  not.  Religion  in  a  given  country  is  affected 
by  history,  social  structure  and  culture;  and  it  affects  them. 
The  result,  however,  is  very  different  religious  conditions 
and  not  a  single,  one-dimensional  trend. 

What  about  Great  Britain?  (Data  for  Northern  Ireland 
were  collected  in  a  separate  survey.)  English  historians 
recendy  have  argued  that  Henry  VTII  was  the  first  seculariz- 
es that  he  replaced  a  religious  society  with  an  established 
church.  It  could  be,  then,  that  what  one  observes  in  Great 
Britain  today  is  the  endgame  for  Anglicanism.  In  the  cohort 
bom  before  1930,  the  defection  rate  of  Anglicans  to  "no  reli- 


gion" was  20  percent.  In  the  cohort  born  after  1970,  the  rate 
rose  to  70  percent.  One  can  compare  France  to  Poland,  the 
Netherlands  to  Switzerland,  but  to  what  can  one  compare 
Britain?  Is  there  a  group  that  might  represent  a  tradition 
older  than  Canterbury?  The  apostasy  rate  of  Catholics  for 
the  same  half  century  has  not  moved  above  20  percent, 
whatever  may  be  the  serious  problems  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England. 

the  argument  here  is  not  that  Europeans  are  devout.  Some 
are;  most  are  not.  They  never  have  been.  They  may  have  been 
superstitious.  They  still  are.  Yet  there  has  been  on  balance 
some  improvement  since  the  end  of  the  first  millennium, 
when  a  wise  investor  would  not  have  gone  long  on 
Christianity.  In  Catholicism  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment since  the  Reformation.  The  European  Protestant 
churches  have  lost  much  of  their  elan,  except  in  Switzerland. 
M.  Voltaire  and  his  colleagues  confidendy  predicted  the  quick 
end  of  religion  in  Europe.  They  were  wrong.  A  quarter  mil- 
lennium later,  their  successors  are  still  wrong.  Religion — 
imperfect,  troubled,  always  changing,  conflicted,  always  sur- 
viving, always  under  assault — still  manages  to  hang  on.  Those 
who  know  more  about  such  things  than  I  do  tell  me  that 
modernity  is  finished.  0 
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An  Imbalance  of  Power 


How  U.S.  agricultural  subsidies  undermine  free  trade 

BY  CESAR  FERRARI  AND  CARLOS  NOVOA 


LAST  SEPTEMBER,  THE  MINISTERIAL  MEETING  of 
the  World  Trade  Organization  in  Canciin, 
Mexico,  failed.  The  agreed-upon  agenda  was  over- 
powered by  topics  that  favored  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Japan.  The  issues  of  state  procurements,  for- 
eign investment,  intellectual  property  and  competition  were 
given  precedence  over  the  issue  of  agricultural  subsidies — 
the  various  financial  support  programs  that  developed 
countries  use  to  bolster  their  agricultural  economies.  As  a 
result,  the  Group  of  21  (G21),  composed  of  developing 
countries  harmed  by  the  agricultural  subsidy  programs, 
rejected  the  developed  countries'  proposals. 


That  agricultural  subsidies  are  such  a  sensitive  topic 
for  developed  and  developing  countries  should  not  be  a 
surprise.  The  subsidies  impede  the  sale  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  developing  countries  (often  their  principal 
export)  in  the  markets  of  the  developed  world.  | 
Agricultural  prices  in  developed  countries  are  kept  artifi- 
daily  low  by  the  subsidies  that  domestic  producers  receive  ° 
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from  their  governments.  As  a  result,  developing  countries 
cannot  compete. 

The  situation  is  serious,  because  in  the  developing 
world  the  largest  work  force  is  in  agriculture  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  goods  are  small  farmers.  In  contrast, 
in  the  developed  world  the  producers  of  agricultural  goods 
are  principally  large  agricultural  companies.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  10  percent  of  the  farms  account  for 
about  70  percent  of  all  agricultural  production.  If  develop- 
ing countries  cannot  export  agricultural  goods,  what  else 
will  they  export?  And  if  they  cannot  export,  with  what 
resources  will  they  be  able  to  import  the  industrial  goods 
they  need  for  development? 

In  member  countries  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (O.E.C.D.),  of  which 
the  U.S.  is  a  member,  agricultural  subsi- 
dies amount  to  about  $300  billion — 3.5 
times  the  Colombian  gross  domestic 
product,  or  six  times  the  Peruvian  G.D.P. 
Just  10  percent  of  U.S.  farms  receive 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all  federal  farm  sup- 
ports, and  their  Washington  lobbyists 
fight  to  protect  the  lucrative  subsidies. 

International  organizations  like  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  are  not  much  help.  These 
"champions"  of  free  trade  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  economic  policies  of  devel- 
oped countries,  which  are  violating  free 
trade  principles  with  their  agricultural 
subsidies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organi- 
zations have  real  power  over  developing 
countries — the  less  developed  the  coun- 
try the  greater  the  power.  When  the 
I.M.E  and  World  Bank  press  developing 
countries  to  reduce  their  fiscal  deficits  as 
a  condition  of  aid,  the  governments  can- 
not use  agricultural  subsidies  to  offset 
the  subsidies  of  the  developed  countries. 


Threats  From  the  United  States 

Fifteen  members  of  the  G2 1  met  again  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  Oct.  10,  2003,  including 
the  most  important:  China,  India,  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  Brazil  and  Argentina.  But 
six  Latin  American  countries — 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Peru — dropped 
out  of  the  group  because  of  pressure  from 
the  United  States,  their  main  commercial 
partner.  That  pressure  came  just  weeks 


before  the  meeting,  when  the  Republican  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  said  that  countries  belonging  to 
G21  would  be  "examined"  if  they  wanted  to  negotiate  a 
bilateral  free  trade  treaty  with  the  United  States.  Fearing  a 
negative  examination,  the  countries  interested  in  signing 
such  treaties  pulled  out  of  the  G2 1 .  Such  bilateral  treaties 
could  increase  trade  by  reducing  tariffs  and  eliminating 
quotas  on  exports  from  Latin  America,  but  they  would  most 
likely  not  address  the  subsidy  issue. 

So  the  question  remains:  are  bilateral  free  trade  treaties 
really  helpful  to  Latin  American  countries?  It  depends. 
Preferential  access  to  the  United  States  is  desirable  for 
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Latin  America  because  the  size  of  the  American  market 
w  ould  permit  an  aggressive  expansion  of  Latin  American 
production  levels.  But  such  expansion  will  be  possible  only 
if  Latin  American  countries  can  compete  successfully  in 
U.S.  markets,  not  only  with  American  producers  but  also 
with  Chinese  producers.  The  world's  biggest  producer  of 
cereals,  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables  is  China.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  bicycles  that  are  sold  in  the  United  States  come  from 
China;  20  percent  of  world  garment  exports  are  Chinese, 
and  that  will  increase  to  50  percent  by  2010.  As  a  result, 
Latin  America  needs  W.T.O.  agreements,  not  just  bilateral 
agreements.  Only  the  W.T.O.  has  the  power  to  change  U.S. 
government  policies,  which  impede  free  trade  and  harm 
developing  countries. 

Latin  American  governments  must  also  better  position 
themselves  to  benefit  from  free  trade.  First,  a  country's 
exchange  rate  should  compensate  for  the  difference  in 
productivity.  The  real  exchange  rate — that  is,  the  nominal 
exchange  rate  discounted  by  the  relationship  between 
domestic  and  foreign  inflation — should  stay  at  a  stable 
level  that  assures  Latin  American  competitiveness.  For 
that,  the  nominal  rate  should  fluctuate  appropriately  with 
the  intervention  of  the  country's  central  bank. 

Second,  economic  success  requires  competitive  and 
transparent  markets,  particularly  in  the  financial  system 
and  in  such  public  services  as  electricity  and  communica- 
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tions.  The  Latin  American  financial  and  public  services 
markets  need  efficient  regulation  that  will  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  offer  their  services  at  internationally  competi- 
tive rates  and  prices.  This  is  a  national  responsibility  and 
does  not  have  to  be  part  of  any  free  trade  agreement. 

International  Cooperation  and  Solidarity 

Finally,  the  United  States  must  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  infrastructure  and  human  capital  of 
Latin  American  countries.  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  that  poverty  in  Latin  America  not  increase. 
Greater  poverty  in  Latin  America  would  reduce  U.S. 
exports  and  promote  even  more  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  When  the  European  Union  was  established,  it  was 
built  on  four  pillars:  competitive  exchange  rates,  the  pro- 
motion of  competitive  markets,  a  European  fund  to  finance 
the  infrastructure  of  southern  European  countries  and  the 
movement  of  free  labor.  If  a  U.S. -Latin  America  free  trade 
region  does  not  include  free  labor  migration  between  north 
and  south  that  is  balanced,  then  the  need  for  U.S.  financial 
support  of  development  in  the  south  will  be  even  greater. 

Solidarity  with  foreign  people  and  the  poor  is  at  the 
heart  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  Jesus 
demonstrated  how  to  love  by  experiencing  the  joy  and  pain 
of  his  neighbors  and  working  with  the  neediest  to  build  con- 
crete solutions  to  their  problems.  "I  was  hungry  and  you 
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experience  a  plus. 

Responsibilities  will  include  the 
finances  of  the  operation  and 
negotiating  contracts  with  print- 
ers and  other  vendors. 


Send  application  with  resume 

by  e-mail  to 
america@americamagazine.org 
or  fax  to  (212)  399-3596. 
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gave  me  food,  I  was  thirsty  and  you 
gave  me  water,  I  was  naked  and  you 
clothed  me.  All  that  you  do  to  one  of 
these  least,  you  do  to  me,"  Jesus  tells  us. 

Justice  and  the  economic  principles 
of  free  trade  demand  a  progressive 
reduction  of  agricultural  subsidies  to 
growers  in  developed  countries  and  the 
tariffs  that  wealthy  countries  impose  on 
imports  from  poorer  nations.  If  this  is 
done,  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
third  world  will  have  access  to  first 
world  markets,  guaranteeing  economic 
growth  in  the  developing  world  and 
alleviating  the  grave  problem  of  world 
hunger,  which  affects  three  billion  peo- 
ple, half  the  world's  population. 

Resistance  by  wealthy  nations  to 
the  reduction  of  these  subsidies  and 
tariffs  is  leading  to  the  suffering  and 
death  of  millions  of  people.  A  recent 
study  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  notes  that  six  million 
children  die  of  hunger  around  the 
world  every  year.  The  attitude  of  the 
first  world  at  the  last  Cancun  meeting 
brings  to  mind  the  pathetic  biblical  fig- 
ure of  Cain,  who  was  indifferent  to 
Abel's  death,  which  he  himself  had 
caused:  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  As 
the  former  general  superior  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  Pedro  Arrupe,  said, 
"Humankind  can  abolish  world  pover- 
ty, but  it  does  not  want  to  do  it." 

Yet  the  solidarity  of  rich  nations 
with  poorer  nations  is  essential  if 
world  poverty  is  to  be  overcome. 
According  to  the  World  Bank  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  80  per- 
cent of  the  world's  wealth  is  owned  by 
20  percent  of  humanity,  most  of  whom 
live  in  the  United  States,  Japan  and  the 
European  Community.  The  citizens  of 
these  countries,  particularly  Catholics, 
must  press  their  governments  to  adopt 
just  international  economic  policies 
and  programs,  including  the  end  of 
agricultural  subsidies.  Opening  mar- 
kets to  third  world  products  and 
increased  development  assistance  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  EJ 


JESUIT  CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 

501  N.  Church  Road,  Wernersville,  PA  19565 
Ph:  610-670-3642;  e-mail:  iescntbus@talon.net 
www.jesuitspiritualcenter.org 

The  Jesuit  Center  for  Spiritual  Growth,  a  community  of  women  and  men,  offers  retreats,  workshops  and 
training  programs  for  spiritual  directors,  all  based  on  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  Spiritual  Center  is  locat- 
ed nine  miles  West  of  Reading,  Pa.  Our  facility  has  250  acres  and  is  a  place  of  natural  beauty  and  welcoming  quiet  which  pro- 
vides a  beautiful  space  for  people  to  be  with  God. 

This  spring  and  summer  we  will  be  offering  the  following  8-day  directed  retreats;  March  10-18,  April  27-May  5,  May  11-19,  May 
27-June  4,  May  11-19,  May  27-June  4,  June  8-16,  June  16-24,  July  2-10,  July  14-22,  July  26-Aug.  3  and  Aug.  25-Sept.  3.  In 
addition  to  these  SkJay  retreats,  we  will  be  offering  a  30-day  Ignatian  retreat  June  28-Aug.  2  and  a  Retreat  for  Priests  May  2-7. 
There  are  two  weekend  programs  offered  this  spring  :  The  Paschal  Tnduum,  April  8-11.  is  a  wonderful  way  for  you  to  enter  into 
Holy  Week;  and  Sandra  Schneiders.  I.H.M.,  will  give  a  workshop  on  "The  Gospel  According  to  John"  April  16-18. 

To  apply  for  any  of  these  programs,  phone  (610)  670-3642.  For  a  full  schedule  of  our  retreats,  programs  and  work- 
shops, see  our  Web  site  or  call  for  a  brochure. 
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The  Institute  of  Sacred  Music 
at  Yale  University 

with  an  outstanding  faculty  of  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  scholars  and  the 
resources  and  facilities  of  one  of  the  worlds 
finest  research  universities 


Degrees  Offered 
through  the 
Yale  Divinity  School 

Master  of  Arts  in  Religion 

Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology 


Degrees  Offered 
through  the 
Yale  School  of  Music 

Master  of  Music 
Artist  Diploma 
Master  of  Musical  Arts 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 


WORSHIP- MUSIC- ARTS 


Double  Majors  may  be  obtained  through  the  School  of 
Music  Joint  Degrees  are  offered  concurrently  with  Yale 
Divinity  School.  Prizes  in  Organ  Performance  and  Choral 
Conducting  are  available  for  qualified  applicants. 

YALE  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED  MUSIC 
409  Prospect  Street  New  Haven,  CT  06511 
(203)  432-5180  www.yale.edu/ism 
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of  other  things 


Mortal  Flesh 

^  There  is  an  erasability  to  aging 
that  is  somehow  unfair  and  too  soon 
in  coming.? 


MY  MOTHER  went  under 
the  knife  last  summer, 
sacrificing  her  left 
breast  to  the  unkind 
god  of  cancer.  The 
uncontrolled  dividing  by  abnormal 
cells,  which  raised  a  tightened,  angry 
welt  on  her  breast  that  her  doctor  had 
recommended  watching  for  over  a  year, 
turned  out  to  be  an  aggressive  tumor. 
After  the  mastectomy  and  the  removal 
of  lymph  nodes,  which  fortunately  were 
cancer-free,  her  oncologist  recom- 
mended intense  chemotherapy. 
Otherwise,  he  said,  this  cancer  would 
definitely  be  back. 

My  mother  decided  to  heed  his 
advice.  She  also  reached  the  age  of  72  this 
summer,  the  age  of  her  own  mother  at 
her  death.  I  know  the  coincidence  haunts 
my  mother.  She  finds  herself  eye-to-eye 
with  her  own  mortality,  fighting  the  urge 
to  blink.  I  think  she  is  afraid. 

As  am  I.  I  am  afraid  to  be  mother- 
less, afraid  to  assume  the  role  of  matri- 
arch, afraid  to  be  next.  I  have  too  often 
sat  in  judgment  on  my  mother,  with  a 
degree  of  self-righteousness  that  now 
fills  me  with  guilt  and  regret — especial- 
ly now  that  I  have  adult  children,  and  it 
is  my  turn  to  need  a  good  defense 
lawyer.  With  panic  in  my  heart,  I  would 
like  to  go  back  to  being  a  child,  green 
and  unripe,  hoping  to  age.  And  yet  I  am 
gripped,  as  we  all  are,  by  the  process  of 
becoming,  by  the  near  certainty  of  turn- 
ing into  someone  I  do  not  yet  recog- 
nize. I  will  look  into  a  mirror  and  see 
someone's  grandmother.  I  will  face  my 
own  mortality  more  closely.  I  will  sleep 
with  an  old  man. 


valerie  schultz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
Calif.,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
America. 


A  phrase  struck  me  recently  as  I  was 
lurching  through  a  Spanish  trafislation 
of  a  prayer.  It  still  has  me  thinking: 
carne  mortal.  When  I  first  read  it,  my 
college-Spanish  mind  translated  it  as 
"mortal  meat."  Although  the  more  cor- 
rect translation  is  "mortal  flesh,"  I  like 
the  first  one  better.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
vegetarian  in  me  that  responds  to 
equating  vitality  with  what  is  "meaty," 
real  and  firm  and  edible.  Our  bodies  are 
but  mortal  meat,  slowly  eaten  up  by  life 
on  earth.  When  our  flesh  is  fully  con- 
sumed, only  the  immortal,  the  soul, 
remains. 

After  only  one  chemotherapy  ses- 
sion, my  mother  began  to  go  bald.  Her 
hair  fell  out  rapidly,  strand  by  loosened 
strand.  Fortunately,  through  years  of 
dedication  to  the  best  hair  possible,  my 
mother  has  made  a  good  friend  in  her 
stylist.  Not  only  did  he  take  her  wig- 
shopping  and  cut  and  style  the  wig,  he 
clipped  the  remainder  of  her  disappear- 
ing hair  to  a  shiny  smoothness.  He  did 
this  in  the  privacy  of  her  home,  to  spare 
her  the  humiliation  of  a  public  shearing. 
Then  he  would  not  accept  any  pay- 
ment. He  is  a  lovely  man. 

My  mother's  cancer  has  brought 
out  the  best  in  friends  and  family.  They 
have  blessed  her  in  a  hundred  small 
ways,  from  cards  to  flowers  to  errands. 
It  has  brought  out  the  caregiver  in  my 
father.  "Let  your  father  make  you  a 
sandwich,"  my  mother  urged  me  on  a 
recent  visit.  "I'm  not  hungry  at  all,  and 
he's  offering  me  soup  every  five  min- 
utes." 

My  mother  showed  me  her  bald 
head.  "I  look  like  a  cross  between  Uncle 
Fester  and  Bruce  Willis,"  she  said  rue- 
fully as  she  pulled  the  scarf  from  her 
head.  While  I  was  glad  she  had  not  lost 
her  sense  of  humor,  I  was  not  ready  to 


see  my  mother  bald.  I  was  amazed, 
while  looking  at  her  pink  head,  at  how 
much  the  missing  halo  of  salt-and-pep- 
per  hair  had  defined  her  face.  She 
looked  unfinished  in  her  shorn  state 
and,  worse,  defenseless.  It  was  scary. 
We  come  into  the  world  bald  and  help- 
less; now  I  pray  this  is  not  how  she  exits. 
I  told  her  that  maybe  her  hair  will  grow 
back  in  curly  and  red,  the  way  she 
always  wanted  it  to  be. 

I  should  be  used  to  bald  heads.  My 
husband  has  very  little  hair,  but  his 
baldness  has  been  natural  and  gradual. 
He  wears  it  well.  I  find  his  lack  of  a 
hairline  sexy  in  a  smoldering-intellectu- 
al  way.  But  the  sight  of  a  bald  woman, 
especially  a  woman  who  is  not  in  a  punk 
band  but  is  your  mother,  is  jarring.  My 
mother  maintains  that  the  hair  loss  has 
been  her  hardest  hurdle. 

Going  bald  has  disheartened  her 
more  than  the  needle  stickings  and 
blood  testings  and  wound  drainings  and 
phantom  pains  and  the  dozen  other 
indignities  associated  with  her  illness 
and  treatment.  It  seems  that  she  weath- 
ers the  big  storms  and  stresses  over  the 
scattered  sprinkles.  Her  hair  will  grow 
back;  her  breast  will  not.  I  pray  that  the 
cancer  also  does  not. 

I  tell  my  mother  that  losing  her 
hair  is  but  a  side  effect,  a  temporary 
inconvenience,  no  big  deal.  I  say  her 
head  is  nicely  shaped,  that  her  scarves 
and  hats  are  fetching,  that  her  wig  is 
completely  convincing.  But  I  am  realiz- 
ing that  it  is  a  huge  deal:  that  maybe  to 
her,  her  lost  hair  foreshadows  her  life 
as  fleeting,  shrinking,  falling  away. 
Maybe  as  the  months  pass,  it  feels  final. 
There  is  an  erasability  to  aging  that  is 
somehow  unfair  and  too  soon  in  com- 
ing, even  though  we  know  it  surely  is 
neither. 

The  prayer  utterance  "Thy  will  be 
done"  sticks  in  my  throat  these  days.  It  is. 
an  easier  prayer  to  embrace  when  the 
road  ahead  seems  to  stretch  endlessly, 
when  the  smell  of  mortal  meat  does  not 
waft  on  the  breeze.  I  pray  that  my  moth- 
er will  live  to  see  a  beehive  of  great- 
grandchildren and  the  dawning  of  more 
decades.  But  God's  will  is  around  each 
bend  of  the  road  we  travel,  and  we  had 
best  be  on  our  way.        Valerie  Schultz 
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The  Sapientia  et  Doctrina  Lecture  Series 


Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers  like  Father  Dan  Ohmann 
in  Tanzania  witness  to  Christ's  presence  in  30  countries, 
bringing  the  Gospel  message  of  hope  and  healing  to 
the  world's  most  vulnerable  people.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  us.  Maybe  you  even  suspect  God  is  calling  you 
to  join  us. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more? 
Let's  talk.  My  name  is 
Maryknoll  Father  Mike  Snyder. 
Contact  me  at :  PO  Box  305,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0305 
e-mail:  vocation@maryknoll.org 
or  call:  (914)  941-7636  ext.  2416 
or  toll  free  (888)  627-9566 


"Women,  Poverty  and  Mental  Health" 

Sponsored  by  the  Fordham  University  Institute  for  Women  and 
Girls  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 

Mindy  Thompson  Fullilove,  MD 

Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry  and  Public  Health 

New  York  State  Psychiatric  Institute  at  Columbia  University 

Monday,  8  March  2004 

9:00  a.m.  - 10:45  a.m.  "Women,  Poverty  and  Mental  Health" 
11:00  a.m.  - 12:00  p.m.    Interdisciplinary  Fordham  Panel 

Leon  Lowenstem  Building  |  12th  Floor  Faculty  Lounge 
Lincoln  Center  Campus  |  New  York  City 

This  event  is  part  of  a  lecture  series  inspired  by  Fordham  University's  motto, 
Sapientia  et  Doctntia  (Wisdom  and  Learning),  and  established  to 
celebrate  the  inauguration  of  the  32nd  president 
of  Fordham  University,  Joseph  M.  McShane,  S.J. 

Admission  is  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
For  more  information,  please  call  (212)  636-6667  or  email  congress@fordham.edu 


FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 


This  Lent,  bring 
your  preaching  out 
of  the  wilderness. 

Let  Connections  help  you  breathe  new  life  into 
your  weekly  homily.  Every  issue  of  Connecti 
includes  ideas,  stories  and  reflections  relating 
to  the  themes  of  each  Sunday's  Gospel,  all 
designed  to  help  you  preach  the  Word 
in  your  words  —  the  Word  that 
challenges  us  to  Lenten  renewal 
and  promises  us  Easter  joy. 

Connections 

7  Lantern  Lane 

Londonderry,  NH  03053-3905 

or  visit  Connections  on  the  web: 
connections-mediaworks.com 


□  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Connections  for  one 
year.  Enclosed  is  $35. 

□  Enclosed  is  $4.  Please  send  me  the  current  issue. 

[All  orders  must  be  PREP  AID.] 


NAME:_ 


ADDRESS:. 
CITY:  


STATE:. 


.CODE: 


UNIVERSITY  of 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Imaging  the 
Future  Church 

A  forum  for  creative,  collaborative 
and  constructive  dialogue  on  the 
fufure  of  the  Catholic  Church 

Saturday,  March  27, 2004 

9:00  am  -  4:30  pm  I  University  of  San  Francisco 


Free 


M.  Shawn  Copeland  Boston  College 

Fr.  Donald  Cozzens,  John  Carroll  University 

Michelle  Gonzalez,  Loyola  Marymount  University 

Mary  Ann  Hinsdale,  IHM,  Boston  College 

Robert  Blair  Kaiser.  Author  and  Vatican  Correspondent,  Newsweek 

Jean  Molesky-Poz,  University  of  San  Francisco 

Jim  Post,  President,  Voice  of  the  Faithful 

Fr.  Stephen  A.  Privett,  SJ,  President,  University  of  San  Francisco 

Leonard  Swidler,  Temple  University 

Sponsored  by  USF's  St.  Ignatius  Institute,  Leo  T.  McCarthy  Center 
for  Public  Service  and  the  Common  Good,  and  Department  of 
Theology  and  Northern  California  Voice  of  the  Faithful 

Please  contact  us  for  more  Information: 

www.usfca.edu/imagingchurch 
imagingchurch@usfca.edu  I  (415)  422-5200 
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simple 
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PAULA 

HUSTON 

From  Here  to 
Serenity 

The  Holy  Way 

Practices  for  a  Simple  Life 

By  Paula  Huston 

Loyola  Press.  343p  $15.95 
ISBN  082941441X 

Paula  Huston  has  much  in  common  with 
Kathleen  Norris  and  Henri  Nouwen,  two 
major  stars  in  the  constellation  of  contem- 
porary writers  on  the  spiritual  journey. 
That's  good  company  for  Huston  and 
good  news  for  us.  At  least  on  the  evidence 
of  The  Holy  Way:  Practices  for  a  Smiple  Life, 
Huston  appears  to  have  the  insight, 
integrity  and  originality  necessary  to  make 
her  own  important  contribution  as  a  cred- 
ible witness  to  what  happens  when  God  is 
chosen  as  the  center  of  one's  life. 

While  she  clearly  writes  in  her  own 
voice,  Paula  Huston,  like  Norris  and 
Nouwen,  is  first  and  foremost  a  gifted 
writer.  She  has  taught  creative  writing  on 
the  college  level,  pioneered  an  M.F.A. 
program  and  has  a  solid  track  record  of 
publications  before  this  book — and  it  all 
shows.  She  is  well  read,  honest  and  most 
of  all  accessible  to  the  general  reader.  Like 
Norris  and  Nouwen,  she  has  a  beguiling 
candor  about  her  struggles  as  a  seeker 
after  God.  Like  Norris,  who  was  at  ease 
talking  about  her  infatuations  and  sexual 
indiscretions  at  Bennington  College, 
Huston  discloses  a  misguided  passion  that 
led  to  a  doomed  first  marriage  at  age  19 
and  a  romantic  fantasy  that  led  to  another 
failed  marriage  some  years  later.  Help  and 
healing  came  while  reading  St. 
Augustine's  Confessions,  when  Huston 
came  to  see  that  Augustine's  addiction  to 
sexual  passion  and  hers  to  romantic  pas- 
sion were  made  of  the  same  stuff — name- 
ly, idolatry,  or  worshiping  a  false  god,  a 
god  that  did  not  exist. 

Kicking  the  habit,  though  painful  and 
possible  only  with  supernatural  help,  led 
Huston  (and  Augustine)  to  the  real  thing. 
For  Huston  it  ultimately  meant  a  return  to 
religion  after  a  20-year  hiatus.  The  point 
of  Huston's  revelations  is  simply  to  under- 
score that  an  invitation  to  live  a  spiritual 
life  at  some  depth  is  available  to  every- 


book  reviews 

one — even  those  who  have  bounced  over 
some  pretty  rough  potholes  along  the  way. 

Huston's  journey  back  to  God  was 
aided  by  monks  at  the  New  Camaldoli 
Hermitage  in  Big  Sur,  Calif. — a  relation- 
ship not  unlike  the  one  Kathleen  Norris 
has  with  the  Benedictine  monks  in 
Lemmon,  S.D.,  or  what  Nouwen  had  with 
the  Trappists  at  Genesee,  N.Y.  The  her- 
mitage plays  an  important  part  in  this 
book,  because  it  is  from  the  monks  that 
Huston  learns  that  her  aching  longing  for 
a  simplified  life  is  a  real  possibility,  even 
though  her  life  circumstances  are  vasdy 
different  from  theirs.  She  tells  us  at  the 
start  some  of  the  reasons  that  prompted 
the  quest  for  simplicity:  "it  is  better  for  the 
environment,  it  is  'fairer'  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  healthier,  it  is  infinitely  more 
enjoyable,"  and  she  finds  herself  "to  be  a 
nicer  person"  when  she  lets  things  go.  The 
fundamental  motivation,  however,  was  an 
uneasiness  about  being  possessed  by  the 
things  she  owned,  of  being  deluged  by 
objects  intended  to  make  life  easier  and 
instead  complicated  it,  and  of  obligations 
that  she  consented  to  and  then  burdened 
rather  than  freed  her.  She  wanted  desper- 
ately to  live  with  "less"  in  order  to  find 
"more,"  and  was  willing  to  give  whatever 
it  took  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Still,  it  wasn't  easy,  and  part  of  the 
strength  and  charm  of  this  book  is  how 
Huston  struggles  with  the  ingredients  and 
steppingstones  along  the  way — solitude, 
silence,  awareness,  devotion,  right  work, 
integrity,  generosity,  tranquility,  among 
others.  She  arranges  her  book  so  that  each 
chapter  is  fleshed  out  with  anecdotes  from 
classic  spiritual  writers  she  has  found  help- 
ful. Readers  will  find  the  references  both 
interesting  and  helpful. 

the  reviewers 

Doris  Donnelly  is  a  professor  of  theology 
at  John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  the  director  of  The  Cardinal  Suenens 
Center  there. 

W.  W.  Meissner,  S.J.,  M.D.,  is  university 
professor  of  psychoanalysis  at  Boston 
College. 

Robert  Durback  is  editor  of  Seeds  of 
Hope:  A  Henri  Nouwen  Reader  (Doubleday, 
1997)  and,  most  recently,  A  Retreat  With 
Henri  Nouwen:  Reclaiming  Our  Humanity  (St. 
Anthony  Messenger  Press,  2003). 
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Her  beginnings  are  shaky.  Where  is 
she  to  find  solitude  and  silence  at  home 
with  a  husband  and  four  children  and  on 
the  16,000-student  campus  where  she 
teaches?  She  takes  inventory  and  lays 
down  some  rules  to  limit  noise  around  the 
house:  laundry  on  the  line  and  not  in  the 
dryer;  music  through  earphones  or  in  the 
quiet  of  one's  room;  telephone  always  on 
the  automatic  answering  machine.  The 
plan  works  for  a  while — long  enough  for 
Huston  to  find  peace  and  quiet  in  other 
places  and  other  ways.  Living  on  a  four- 
acre  piece  of  property  helps;  so  does  an 
herb  garden,  which  she  tends  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Huston's  honest  confrontations  with 
her  own  compulsions  may  remind  readers, 
as  it  reminded  me,  of  Henri  Nouwen's 
battle  with  his  pettiness  and  insecurities 
while  a  long-term  visitor  with  the 
Trappists  at  Genesee.  Nouwen's  depres- 
sion when  his  friends  did  not  write,  his 
upset  when  speaking  invitations  did  not 
come  and  his  irritation  at  the  attention 
others  received  when  he  was  so  "affirma- 
tion deprived" — these  very  real  human 
experiences  are  a  backdrop  to  equivalent 
ego-struggles  with  which  Huston  deals. 
She,  like  Nouwen,  was  unprepared  to  face 
messy,  inconvenient  desires  and  habits; 
but  they  popped  out  unbidden  once  soli- 
tude and  silence  allowed  her  time  to  see. 
To  her  credit  she  stayed  the  course  and 
lived  to  tell  the  story,  with  a  rare  gift  of 
battling  her  "demons"  in  public  in  a  way 
that  keeps  her  human  and  not  a  spoiled 
egocentric. 

The  trouble  with  silence  and  solitude 
is  that  they  provide  what  they  promise: 
opportunities  for  self-knowledge.  In  their 
company,  Huston  learned  how  others — 
her  husband,  Mike,  for  example,  her  chil- 
dren and  some  friends — were  aware  of 
how  she  liked  things  to  be,  and  how  they 
altered  their  behavior  in  imperceptible 
ways  to  please  her  or  avoid  conflict.  She 
was  stung  by  a  colleague's  observation  that 
it  was  she  who  had  the  gift  of  gab,  not  only 
those  English  department  colleagues 
whom  she  labeled  "a  colony  of  high- 
toned"  chatterboxes. 

In  a  tough  episode,  she  came  to  realize 
how  her  family  was  in  serious  financial 
trouble — maxed  out  on  credit  cards  and  a 
special  line  of  credit — because  of  her  need 
to  have  their  two-bedroom  house  renovat- 
ed ASAP,  rather  than  in  incremental 


stages.  Of  this  period,  she  writes  that  it 
was  "a  desire,  at  first  rather  innocent  (after 
all,  it  had  to  do  with  the  betterment  of  the 
family)  that  soon  became  a  burning  itch, 
dominating  all'  my  thoughts  until  it  was 
assuaged." 

Ironically,  once  she  gains  her  footing 
in  prayer,  a  judgmental  bug  bites  Huston, 
and  she  evolves  into  a  critic,  hyper-con- 
scious of  the  behavior  of  others  in  reli- 
gious settings:  the  slovenly  attire  of  those 
who  slouch  up  to  Communion  in  Harley- 
Davidson  T-shirts;  the  voracious  appetites 
of  fellow  parishioners  who  gorge  on  but- 
termilk donuts  after  Mass;  and  the 


thoughdess  owners  of  S.U.V.'s  who  hog 
the  church  parking  lot.  It  takes  some  soul- 
searching  to  resist  the  temptation  to  jump 
ship  from  parish  life.  Light  dawns  with  a 
little  help  from  her  Camaldolese  friends 
and  the  truth  that  we  go  to  God  not  one 
by  one,  but  together. 

Huston  leaves  us  with  that  truth, 
among  others.  We  are  inclined  to  trust  the 
truths  offered  by  this  author  because  there 
is  no  denying  they  come  from  someone 
who  has  been  there,  done  that.  This  is  an 
insider's  story  that  invites  into  the  deep 
recesses  of  our  own  insides. 

Doris  Donnelly 
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Mystic  Madness 

The  Dark  Night  of  the 
Soul 

A  Psychiatrist  Explores  the 
Connection  Between  Darkness  and 
Spiritual  Growth 

By  Gerald  G.  May 

Harper  San  Francisco.  224p  $23.95 
ISBN  0060554231 

Gerald  G.  May's  name  will  be  familiar  to 
many  readers  from  his  previous  writings  on 
spiritual  matters.  The  present  volume 
offers  a  series  of  reflections  on  his  study  of 
the  spiritual  writings  of  Teresa  of  Avila  and 
John  of  the  Cross,  two  of  the  greatest  and 
most  authentic  of  Christian  mystics.  The 
result  is  a  succinct,  literate,  graceful  exposi- 
tion of  their  basic  mystical  theology  that 
provides  not  only  a  successful  and  easily 
accessible  popular  introduction  to  their 
spiritual  thought,  but  also  a  devotional  and 
at  times  personal  testimony  that  many 
readers  will  find  mspiring  and  uplifting. 
The  writing  is  clear,  straightforward  in 
expression  and  unencumbered  with  jargon. 
For  a  book  that  provides  unfamiliar  readers 
with  a  basic  approach  to  these  great  mysti- 
cal thinkers,  one  could  hardly  do  better. 

For  readers  who  may  be  more  familiar 
with  Teresa  and  John,  however,  a  few  cau- 
tionary notes  may  be  in  order.  Despite  the 
subtitle  and  the  fact  that  Dr.  May  is  a  prac- 
ticing psychiatrist,  he  makes  little  effort  to 
articulate  the  interplay  and/or  disparity 
between  the  psychological  and  the  spiritual 
dimensions  of  mystical  experience.  One 
striking  exception  occurs  in  the  chapter 
dealing  more  directly  with  psychological 
matters,  especially  depression  and  addic- 
tion. There  the  author's  treatment  is  prac- 
tical and  pragmatic,  and  his  sage  advice  is 
well  taken.  But  throughout  the  book,  May 
fails  to  grapple  with  more  controverted  and 
problematic  issues,  such  as  the  difference 
between  clinical  depression  and  spiritual 
desolation.  The  differences  are  merely 
asserted  without  further  exploration  or  jus- 
tification. 

The  focus  of  this  book  is  the  work  of 
Teresa  and  John,  both  of  whom  May  pre- 
sents as  exponents  of  apophatic  mysticism, 
for  whom  the  deity  is  the  hidden  God  of 
the  via  negativa,  unreachable  by  human 
cognitive  resources  and  reachable  in  the 
darkness  of  obscurity  only  through  love. 


This  God  is  a  negative  God,  who  is  essen- 
tially unknown  and  unknowable — the  Deiis 
absconditus  of  this  mystical  tradition.  We 
need  to  remind  ourselves  that  there  is 
another  equally  valid  and  esteemed  mysti- 
cal tradition,  the  kataphatic  approach,  in 
which  God  is  knowable  but  only  in  limited 
and  analogous  ways.  This  God  is  the  God 
of  the  via  affirmativa. 

Following  his  models,  May  spurns  the 
kataphatic — he  does  not  even  mention  it 
except  for  an  occasional  potshot  at  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  another  of  the  great  Christian 


mystics  and  representative  of  the  kataphat- 
ic tradition,  who  accompanied  Teresa  to 
the  honors  of  the  altar.  Many  would  con- 
sider Teresa  to  be  more  aligned  with  the 
kataphatic  approach,  despite  her  occasion- 
ally reluctant  disclaimers,  and  probably 
because  of  her  greater  emphasis  on 
method. 

There  is  a  problem  in  the  author's 
seeming  homogenization  of  the  two  saints. 
In  countless  statements,  the  dual  subject  is 
either  "Teresa  and  John"  or  "John  and 
Teresa."  This  leaves  the  impression  that 


Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  www.americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 
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they  differed  little,  if  at  all,  in  their  views. 
While  the  level  of  correspondence  and 
congruity  of  their  thinking  is  admittedly 
substantial,  the  author's  more  or  less  exclu- 
sive emphasis  on  this  risks  ignoring  differ- 
ences that  some  would  consider  essential 
and  fundamental.  One,  for  example,  is  the 
Christological  emphasis  in  Teresa,  which  is 
entirely  absent  in  John's  writings. 

Finally,  I  find  problematic  the  author's 
apparent  effort  to  democratize  or  reduce  to 
its  least  common  denominator  the  concept 
of  the  "dark  night."  May  repeatedly  asserts 
the  equivalence  of  the  dark  night  with  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  ordinary  human 
experience.  If  this  is  so,  we  are  all  victims  of 
the  dark  night,  caught  up  in  the  toils  and 
trammels,  the  pains  and  afflictions  of 
human  existence.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
connect  such  an  understanding  of  the  dark 
night  with  John's  emphasis  on  the  dark 
night  as  a  mystical  phenomenon  linked  for 
the  most  part  with  the  transition  from  med- 
itation to  the  higher  range  of  mystical  con- 
templation. Not  all  of  us  are  mystics;  not  all 
of  us  are  called  to  mystical  contemplation. 
Here  I  would  have  liked  a  clearer  delin- 
eation between  psychic  depression  and 
spiritual  desolation,  the  latter  of  which 


characterizes  the  dark  night. 

Despite  these  reservations,  which 
belong  to  a  deeper  and  more  problematic 
probing  of  the  meaning  of  the  profound 
teachings  of  both  Teresa  and  John,  one 
should  not  ask  for  more  than  Dr.  May  has 
attempted  or  intended.  The  Dark  Night  of 
the  Soul  is  a  sensitive  and  inspiring  testimo- 
ny to  two  great  Christian  thinkers.  Readers 
who  seek  to  know  something  about  them 
will  be  gratified  and  well  rewarded  by  read- 
ing it.  W.  W.  Meissner 

United  With 
Christ 

Eternal  Seasons 

A  Liturgical  Journey  With  Henri  J.M. 
Nouwen 

By  Michael  Ford,  editor 

Sorin  Books.  192p  $18.95 
ISBN  1893132110 

This  carefully  crafted  selection  of  readings 
from  40  works  by  Henri  Nouwen  walks  the 
reader  through  the  seasons  of  the  liturgical 


year.  It  invites  us  to  travel  on  "a  journey 
from  chronos,  the  chronological  world  of 
clocks  and  calendars,  to  kairos,  time  viewed 
as  opportunity  or  encounter."  (It  is  also  the 
first  compilation  of  its  kind,  with  passages 
covering  each  season.) 

The  editor,  Mchael  Ford,  a  British 
journalist  and  the  author  of  Wounded 
Prophet:  A  Portrait  of  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen 
(1999),  points  out  in  his  introduction: 
"Henri  Nouwen  wrote  his  books  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  liturgical  year,  just  as  his  spir- 
itual inspiration,  Vincent  van  Gogh,  paint- 
ed landscapes  that  reflected  the  rotation  of 
the  earth's  cycle."  Focusing  on  the  major 
cycles  of  Advent:  Season  of  Waiting, 
Christmas:  Season  of  Peace,  Epiphany: 
Season  of  Revelation,  Lent:  Season  of 
Repentance,  Holy  Week:  Season  of 
Passion,  Easter:  Season  of  Hope  and 
Pentecost:  Season  of  the  Spirit,  the  book 
concludes  with  special  reflections  on  the 
themes  of  Transfiguration  (Season  of 
Glory)  and  Recollection  (Season  of 
Remembrance),  a  time  for  remembering 
departed  loved  ones. 

Ford  draws  a  comparison  between 
Nouwen's  literary  style  and  his  favorite 
artist,  who  painted  landscapes  with  brilliant 
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strokes  of  shimmering  gold.  In  Ford's  view, 
Nouwen  did  basically  die  same  with  words: 
"With  their  different  atmospheres  and 
messages,  the  seasons  enabled  Nouwen  to 
filter  the  light  and  the  shade  of  his  own 
experiences  in  his  restless  search  for 
God....  Both  men  wanted  their  work  to 
touch  people."  It  is  this  down-to-earth 
approach,  the  ability  to  connect  with 
human  experience,  that  shines  forth  in  the 
works  of  both  Nouwen  and  Van  Gogh. 
And  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  quality  that 
comes  through  in  Ford's  selections  from 
the  Nouwen  collection  to  guide,  enhance 
and  deepen  our  celebration  of  the  liturgical 
year. 

Ford  is  adept  at  summing  up,  condens- 
ing, distilling  and  penetrating  to  the  essen- 
tials. He  provides  a  short  but  pointed  intro- 
duction to  each  season  and  the  passages 
chosen.  From  the  early  writings,  such  as 
With  Open  Hands,  The  Genesee  Diary  and  A 
Letter  of  Consolation,  to  the  late  works, 
including  Bread  for  the  Journey  and 
Sabbatical  Journey,  Nouwen's  words  are 
filled  with  passion,  honesty,  trust  and  soul- 
searching.  They  run  the  course  of  a  deeply 
lived  Christian  life  and  spiritual  quest. 

As  Nouwen  once  said  of  Van  Gogh's 
art,  Ford  writes  in  the  hope  that  these  texts 
"should  gradually  cultivate  within  you  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  sacred  time"  and 
lead  not  only  to  "a  new  way  of  seeing  but 
also  to  a  new  way  of  living."  Fans  looking 
for  inspirational  reading  during  this  Lenten 
season  (or  anytime)  need  look  no  further. 

Robert  Durback 
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CENTER  assists  clergy  and  religious  in  dealing  with  life  issues  such  as 
stress,  transition,  burnout,  relationships,  depression  and  addictions. 
The  staff  at  SHALOM  CENTER  respects  the  spiritual,  emotional, 
psychological  and  physical  dimensions  of  a  person  and  integrates  these 
in  a  program  of  renewal,  to  return  the  person  to  ministry  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  and  effectiveness.  Although  at  SHALOM  CENTER,  the 
woodland  setting  and  private  cottage  suites  lend  a  non-clinical  atmos- 
phere, we  do  provide  all  the  components  of  a  hospital  setting.  Residents 
are  given  time  to  explore  their  personal  issues  with  experienced 
professionals,  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  healing. 

Program  elements  include: 


Psychological  assessment 

Individual  and 
group  counseling 

Spiritual  direction 
Education  Seminars 
Expressive  arts,  Tai-Chi 
massage 
Sabbatica 


ALOM 
CENTER 

A  Residential  Center 
for  Clergy  and  Religious 


Call  or  write: 

Sister  Gina  Marie  ladanza,  MSC  or  Rev.  Joseph  Sidera,  CSC,  PhD 
13516  Morgan  Drive,  Splendora,  Texas  77372  •  281-399-0520 
FAX:  281-399-3366  •  On  the  WEB:  www.shalomcenterinc.org 
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PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


FROM  JUNE  28  -  AUGUST  6 


Join  us  for 
■  either  two -week 
'",  or  three-week 
courses! 


This  summer... 

Study  in  Vermont 


Contact  us: 

www.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  gradprograms(S?smcvt.edu 
802.654.2579  •  fax  802.654.2610 


Over  40  years 
in  service  to 
the  Academy 
and  the  Church 

Christian  Anthropology 

Lucien  Richard,  O.M.I. 

June  28  -  July  9 

Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 

Leslie  Hoppe,  O.F.M. 

June  28  -  July  16 

Contemporary  Spirituality 

Richard  Hardy 

June  28  -luly  16 

Theology  of  Ministry 

Mary  Ellen  Sheehan,  I.H.M.,  S.T.D. 

June  28  -  July  16 

The  Synoptic  Gospels 

Wilfrid  Harrington,  O.P. 

July  19  -  August  6 

Foundations  of  Moral  Theology 

Phil  Keane,  S.S. 

July  1 9  -  August  6 

Sacraments  of  Initiation 

Raymond  Patterson 

July  1  9  -  August  6 

Theological  Reflection  in  the 
Context  of  Ministry 

Robert  Kinast 

July  26  -  August  6 
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HAWKSTONE  HALL 

International  Pastoral  Centre,  England 


THE  3-MONTH  RENEWAL  COURSE 

Hawkstone's  3-Month  Renewal  Course  is  known  throughout  the  Christian  world  as 
a  first-class  sabbatical  time.  Throughout  the  house  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  open- 
ness and  acceptance.  A  full  programme  of  lectures  and  workshops  is  offered,  and 
the  Eucharist  is  celebrated  each  day.  There  is  ample  time  for  people  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  surroundings  and  there  is  a  break  of  10  days  in  the  course,  during  which 
you  can  join  the  optional  trips  to  Rome/Assisi,  or  Scotland. 

COURSE  DATES 
26  April-22  July     6  Sept-2  Dec  2004 
6  Jan-17  Mar    25  April-21  July    5  Sept-1  Dec  2005 

For  further  details,  please  contact 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  England 

Tel:  +44  1630  685  242  Fax:   +44  1630  685  565 

Web  site:    www.hawkstone-hall.com  E-mail:  hawkhall@aol.com 


America 
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The  extraordinary  program 
that  takes  "ordinary"  Catholics 
from  membership  to  discipleship 
in  only  three  hours. 
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Order  you rs  today 

WWW.NBONTHEWEB.COM 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 


America 

Biodiversity 

and  the  Hoi}'  Trinity 


The  Future 
^  Church 


Bit* 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61%  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 


Rushman,  Ph:  (803)  254-7646;  e-mail: 
StJoeCHR@aol.com. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS.  The  Diocese 
of  Brooklyn  invites  applications  and  nomina- 
tions for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  diocese  is  an  urban,  ethnically 
diverse  diocese  made  up  of  the  counties  of 
Kings  and  Queens  in  New  York  City.  The 
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accepted for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
magazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-word  minimum.  Ads 
may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@americam- 
agazine.org:  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2101;  l>y  postal  mail 
to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West  56th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  For  more  information 
call:  (212)  515-0102. 


GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


The  School  of 
Theology  and 
Ministry 

Shaping  Leaders,  Transforming  Lives 

Summer  in  the  City 

June  21  -July  31,  2004* 

•  Courses,  Institutes, 

Great  Theologians 

•  Outstanding  Faculty 

•  Ecumenical,  Multicultural, 

Committed  to  Justice 


Among  the  2004 faculty  pictured  counterclockwise  are 
Ron  Rolheiser,  OKU:  Richard  Rohr,  OFM; 
CvnthiaMoe-  Lobeda,  PhD. 


For  more  information: 
206-296-5330  I  800-578-3118 
www.seattleu.edu/theomin 
stm(«)seattleu.edu 
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Chicago's  Jesuit  University 


LOYOLA 
■%  UNIVERSITY 
J  3  CHICAGO 

^5?^'   Institute  for  Pastoral  Stu< 


Where  Ministries  Take  Fl 

The  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies  offers 
three  graduate  degrees: 

•  M.A.  in  Pastoral  Studies 

•  M.A.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 

•  Master  of  Divinity  Program  (M.I 

plus 

Individualized  Sabbaticals 
Formation  Opportunities 
Institute  Hispano 
Workshops 


HAWKSTONE 

International  Pastoral  Cei 
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m£  3-MONTH  RENEW 

Hawkstone's  3-Month  Renewal  Course  is  known  1 
a  first-class  sabbatical  time.  Throughout  the  housi 
ness  and  acceptance.  A  full  programme  of  lectun 
the  Eucharist  is  celebrated  each  day.  There  is  an 
beautiful  surroundings  and  there  is  a  break  of  1 0 
you  can  join  the  optional  trips  to  Rome/Assisi,  or 

COURSE  DATE  _ 
26  April-22  July     6  Sept-2  Dec  2004 
6  Jan-17  Mar    25  April-21  July    5  Sept-1  Dec  2005 

For  further  details,  please  contact 
The  Secretary,  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG,  England 

Tel:  +44  1630  685  242  Fax:   +44  1630  685  565 

Website:    www.hawkstone-hall.com  E-mail:  hawkhall@aol.com 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 


CHAPLAIN  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MIN- 
ISTRY. Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  is  seeking 
qualified  applicants  for  the  position  of  Chaplain 
and  Director  of  Campus  Ministry.  A  qualified 
applicant  must  be  an  ordained  Catholic  priest. 
He  should  have  a  master's  degree  in  theology 
(or  related  field),  be  intellectually  competent 
and  have  advanced  training  and  experience  in 
theology,  faith  formation  and  youth  ministry. 
He  should  possess  spiritual  depth,  good  coun- 
seling skills  and  excellent  preaching  abilities. 
He  should  be  conversant  with  the  current  liter- 
ature concerning  the  mission  of  Catholic  high- 
er education.  The  chaplain  should  be  naturally 
outgoing,  readily  accessible  to  all  campus  con- 
stituencies, but  especially  comfortable  under- 
standing and  relating  to  college  students.  The 
primary  responsibility  of  the  Chaplain  and 
Director  of  Campus  Ministry  is  bringing  peo- 
ple closer  to  God.  This  includes  developing  a 
vibrant  liturgical  and  sacramental  life  on  cam- 
pus, administering  the  campus  ministry  pro- 
gram, and  being  available  to  all  members  of  the 
Mount  community  for  counseling  of  a  spiritual 
or  personal  nature.  A  successful  candidate  will 
live  on  campus  so  as  to  be  a  full-time  member 
of  the  college  community.  Candidates  must 
provide  written  approval  from  their  diocesan 
bishop  or  religious  superior  before  an  applica- 
tion can  be  considered.  Qualified  and  interest- 
ed applicants  should  submit  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, a  statement  of  their  vision  for  campus 
ministry  and  resume  with  appropriate  approvals 
by  March  15,  2004,  to:  Pauline  Engelstatter, 
Executive  Director,  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  16300 
Old  Emmitsburg  Road,  Emmitsburg,  MD 
121727;  Fax:  (301)  447-5755;  e-mail:  resume®- 
msmary.edu;  Web  site:  www.msmary.edu. 

ST.  JOSEPH  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  SEEKING  PRIN- 
CIPAL. St.  Joseph  Catholic  School  in  Columbia, 
;  S.C.,  is  accepting  applications  for  principal  of 
;the  elementary  school,  grades  K4-6.  With  360 
students  and  a  staff  of  33,  the  school  features  an 
excellent  student-to-teacher  ratio,  strong  foun- 
dation in  academics  and  Catholic  spiritual 
beliefs,  an  active  P.T.O.,  family  events,  athletics 
and  after-school  activities.  Candidates  should 
possess:  master's  degree  in  school  administra- 
tion (or  administration  courses),  eligibility  for 
S.C.  elementary  principal's  certificate,  five-plus 
years'  teaching  experience  and  be  an  active  and 
practicing  Catholic.  Applications  due  April  1, 
2004.  Send  letter  of  introduction,  resume  and 
three  references  to:  Rev.  Msgr.  Charles 
Rowland,  St.  Joseph  Church,  3600  Devine  St., 
Columbia,  SC  29205;  e-mail: 
StJoeCHR@aol.com.  Salary  negotiable.  For 
additional  information,  contact:  Mary  Kay 
Rushman,  Ph:  (803)  254-7646;  e-mail: 
StJoeCHR@aol.com. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS.  The  Diocese 
of  Brooklyn  invites  applications  and  nomina- 
tions for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  diocese  is  an  urban,  ethnically 
diverse  diocese  made  up  of  the  counties  of 
Kings  and  Queens  in  New  York  City.  The 


Catholic  population  is  approximately  1.8  mil- 
lion, and  there  are  47,274  students  in  146 
schools.  The  diocese  faces  challenges  of  dimin- 
ishing fiscal  capacity  and  increasing  need 
among  its  people.  The  Superintendent  will  be 
required  to  address  both  current  needs  and 
enormous  challenges  as  a  newly  installed  bish- 
op seeks  to  deal  with  the  issues  facing  Catholic 
education.  The  Superintendent  will  be  part  of  a 
leadership  team  of  the  diocese  required  to 
address  issues  of  policy  across  the  entire  dio- 
cese. The  Superintendent's  direct  responsibili- 
ty is  to  ensure  the  faithful  and  effective  teaching 
mission  of  the  schools  and  in  that  capacity 
reports  directly  to  the  bishop.  The 
Superintendent  must  demonstrate:  visionary 
leadership  in  strategic  planning  and  plan  imple- 
mentation; ability  to  communicate  vision, 
inspire  change  and  nurture  supportive  relation- 
ships with  all  constituents;  success  in  organiza- 
tional change  management  to  meet  immediate 
and  long-range  challenges;  knowledge  of  fiscal 
management,  including  budget  development 
and  multi-year  planning  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  ensuring  the  future  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion in  the  diocese;  understanding  of  technolo- 
gy to  support  the  evaluation  of  organizational 
effectiveness  and  to  support  the  teaching  mis- 
sion; experience  in  organizational  development, 
school  research,  school  law,  staff  evaluation  and 
curriculum  development,  both  secular  and  reli- 
gious; sensitivity  to  cultural  and  racial  diversity 
within  the  church.  The  candidate  must  be  a 
practicing  Roman  Catholic  with  know  ledge  and 
understanding  of  the  postconciliar  church,  have 
an  advanced  graduate  degree  (preferably  a 
Ph.D.  or  Ed.D.)  and  a  minimum  of  5+  years  as 
a  teacher  or  administrator  with  some  experience 
in  Catholic  schools.  Diocesan  office  experience 
is  also  an  advantage.  Please  send  a  letter  of  appli- 
cation or  nomination  with  resume  to:  Dr.  Frank 
J.  Macchiarola,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  c/o 
St.  Francis  College,  180  Remsen  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY  11201.  All  resumes  must  be 
received  by  March  18,  2004. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsolidarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

TIMELY  GENERAL  INTERCESSIONS  for  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  delivered  weekly  by  e-mail.  Free 
trial:  www.fcaministry.com. 
UNIQUE!  OVERDUE!  www.contemplativerud- 
der.com.  Less  is  so  much  better! 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http://www.america- 
inagazine.org/notices.cfin.  Ten-ward  minimum.  Ads 
may  be  submitted  by  e-mail  to:  ads@americam- 
agazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222-2107;  by  postal  mail 
to:  Classified  Department,  America,  106  West  56th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Far  more  information 
call:  (212)  515-0102. 
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letters 

Compassionate  Critic 

Thanks  to  Richard  R.  Gaillardetz  for 
the  kind  things  he  said  about  me  and 
others  in  "Do  We  Need  a  New(er) 
Apologetics?"  (2/2).  I  am  pleased  that 
he  can  appreciate  the  love  and  passion 
of  someone's  work,  even  as  he  dis- 
agrees with  that  person's  methods.  I 
would  find  few  things  so  valuable  as 
the  insights  of  such  a  compassionate 
critic — if  only  he  would  support  his 
criticism  with  evidence  that  corre- 
sponds to  something  I  have  actually 
done. 

I  understand  the  problem  of  space 
limitations.  But  Professor  Gaillardetz 
should  not  make  assertions,  like  plac- 
ing me  at  the  far  right  of  the  contem- 
porary Catholic  theological  continu- 
um, without  providing  some  example 
ot  the  work  that  would  situate  me  so 
far  to  starboard.  (I  honestly  cannot 
figure  out  what  that  might  be.) 

Mr.  Gaillardetz  does  mention  two 
titles  of  my  works,  both  of  which  were 
published  well  over  a  decade  ago. 
Since  then  I  have  published  four 
books  with  Doubleday,  three  more  in 
the  Catholic  press  and  six  volumes  of 
the  Ignatius  Study  Bible.  He  shows  no 
awareness  of  these.  My  most  recent 
book  bears  a  warm  endorsement  by 
the  former  vice-rector  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome — 
hardly  an  immoderate  man,  a  Jesuit 
who  has  taught  there  for  some  40 
years. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
Mr.  Gaillardetz's  only  specific  criti- 
cism. On  the  basis  of  listening  to  one 
tape  series,  he  accuses  me  of  having 
avoided  studying  the  textual  history  of 
Dei  Verbum  and  of  focusing  exclusively 
on  the  final  text.  One  might  respond 
that  only  the  final  text  is  binding.  But 
I  need  not  do  that.  In  the  very  series 
Mr.  Gaillardetz  mentioned,  I  was 
arguing,  in  fact,  not  from  the  final  text 
but  from  the  textual  history,  which  I 
discussed  in  great  detail,  based  on  the 
accounts  of  Cardinal  Augustin  Bea, 
S.J.,  and  others.  The  textual  history 
made  my  case  far  better  than  any  ahis- 
torical  reading  could  have  done. 

Scott  Hahn 
Pontifical  College  Josephinum 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Restore  and  Protect 

I  would  add  two  things  to  Richard  R. 
Gaillardetz's  characterization  of  apolo- 
getics (2/2):  an  ecclesial  context  and  its 
impact  on  ecumenism. 

First,  when  spring  melts  piles  of 
snow  and  ice  here  in  South  Bend,  visits 
anew  will  commence  by  scores  of 
Mormon  missionaries,  Seventh-day 
Adventists  and  Jehovah's  Witnesses 
through  my  neighborhood.  Once 
termed  "Little  Warsaw,"  one  patch  of 
homes  is  now  known  as  "Little 
Mexico."  As  the  doorbell  rings,  an  eye 
peers  through  the  peephole,  and  a  par- 
ent, recognizing  the  visitor,  tells  the 
youngest  child:  "Diles  que  no  estamos 
aquiT  The  youngest  child  dutifully  tells 
the  visitor:  "My  Mom  (or  Dad)  said  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  not  here  right 
now."  The  fear  at  the  heart  of  this  reply 
only  provokes  more  and  repeated 
neighborhood  visits. 

A  new  apologetics  directs  itself 
inside  the  church,  to  reassure  people 
that  we,  as  Catholics,  have  reasonable 
and  biblical  answers  to  the  attacks  made 
upon  us. 

Second,  ecumenism  and  apologetics 
are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin.  They  are 
both  at  the  service  of  unity.  Ecumenism 
seeks  to  restore  unity  where  it  has  been 
broken;  apologetics  seeks  to  protect 
unity  where  it  is  threatened.  In  this 
context,  apologetics  serves  alongside 
evangelization,  catechesis,  stewardship 
and  all  those  things  that  constitute 
healthy  parish  ministries. 

Christopher  W.  Cox,  C.S.C. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Cheap  Imports 

The  lament  of  "Free  Trade  Losers,"  by 
Terry  Golway  (2/2),  goes  both  ways. 
For  decades  U.S.  jobs  have  been  sus- 
tained by  cheap  raw  material  imports: 
oil  (of  course),  tin,  wolfram,  bauxite  and 
a  host  of  other  exotic  metals,  plus  agri- 
cultural products  grown  on  the  land  of 
the  poor  by  U.S.  interests  with  little 
compensation.  Trade,  not  aid,  is  a 
painful  but  necessary  step  in  addressing 
world  poverty  and  justice.  If  the  princi- 
ples of  free  enterprise  can  work  in  our 
country,  they  can  work  in  the  world- 
wide community  as  well. 

(Rev.)  John  Swing 
Nekoosa,  Wise. 


Cohesion  and  Growth 

In  reaction  to  Mr.  Golway's  short  arti- 
cle bashing  free  trade  (2/2):  I  think  that 
he  is  completely  wrong  on  historical 
grounds  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
famine.  For  years,  I  used  to  require  my 
students  in  international  economics  at 
Georgetown  to  read  Cecil  Woodham 
Smith's  The  Great  Hunger  (unfortunate- 
ly now  out  of  print).  The  problem  was 
not  free  trade  but  precisely  the  oppo- 
site. Prime  Minister  Robert  Peel  had  to 
fight  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  were  high  tariffs  on  the  importa- 
tion of  "corn"  (meaning  wheat,  barley 
and  other  foodstuffs)  from  the  thriving 
agricultural  sectors  in  the  Americas 
(Canada,  United  States  and  Argentina). 
The  key  to  famine  relief  was  getting 
cheap  grain,  and  this  could  happen  only 
by  free  trade.  The  tragedy  of  the  Irish 
famine  was  not  free  trade  but  that  the 
United  Kingdom  moved  to  free  trade 
too  late. 

Mr.  Golway  implicidy  equates  free 
international  trade  with  laissez-faire  eco- 
nomics. As  the  Nobel  laureate  A.  K.  Sen 
has  reminded  us,  this  link  was  a  19th- 
century  concept.  We  are  now  in  the  21st 
century.  We  have  seen  that  opportuni- 
ties for  free  trade  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully and  strategically  by  many  coun- 
tries for  getting  on  the  fast  track  for 
development  (many  Asian  countries  and 
more  recently  Ireland,  Spain  and  Italy). 
This  means  that  there  is  an  important 
place  for  government  planning,  invest- 
ment in  education  and  trade  adjustment 
assistance  for  the  labor  force  to  retrain 
themselves. 

My  main  argument  against  Mr. 
Golway's  position  is  to  ask,  what  is  the 
alternative?  For  many  poor  people  of  the 
world,  there  is  no  Santa  Claus,  no  Easter 
Bunny  or  Tooth  Fairy  to  get  them  out 
of  poverty  and  put  their  countries  on  a 
sustainable-growth  path.  I  say  three 
cheers  for  "sweatshops"  in  Indonesia  or 
Thailand.  Does  Mr.  Golway  prefer  to 
see  the  women  in  these  countries  work 
instead  in  rice  paddies  or  the  sex  industry 
and  ultimately  die  of  AIDS?  This  is  the 
reality  of  poverty  in  much  of  the  devel- 
oping world. 

Mr.  Golway's  positions  will  take  us 
back  to  the  protectionist  days  of 
Harding,  Coolidge  and  Hoover.  If  he 
really  is  a  Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
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Republican,  he  should  admit  it,  and 
come  out  of  his  "protectionist  Hoover- 
era  closet."  The  trade  liberalization  put 
forward  by  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of 
State  Cordell  I  lull,  continued  by  suc- 
ceeding administrations,  paved  the  way 
for  an  unparalleled  period  of  economic 
growth  in  world  economic  history.  The 
free  trade  in  Europe,  leading  to  the 
common  market  and  the  European 
Union,  has  created  cohesion  and 
growth  among  countries  at  war  with 
each  other  two  times  in  the  last  century. 

Yes,  there  are  problems  with  free 
trade.  Many  less  developed  countries 
are  lagging  behind  (particularly  those 
that  have  not  opened  themselves  to 
international  trade).  Yes,  there  is  cor- 
ruption in  the  world.  Yes,  there  is  a  def- 
inite case  for  going  slow  on  financial 
liberalization  (as  opposed  to  trade  liber- 
alization) in  developing  countries.  But 
one  of  the  few  things  we  know  from 
economics,  both  theoretically  and 
empirically,  is  that  free  trade  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  longer-term  econom- 
ic growth  and  poverty  reduction.  I  say 
"necessary"  as  opposed  to  "sufficient" 
condition,  because  free  trade  alone  is  no 
panacea  for  growth. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  America's  colum- 
nists putting  out  such  articles,  which 
will  only  give  the  magazine  the  image 
of  being  very  naive  and  uninformed 
about  the  realities  of  international  trade 
and  commerce.  If  you  wish  to  attract 
intelligent  Catholic  men  and  women  in 
business  to  read  your  magazine,  you 
should  get  beyond  whining  (and  getting 
the  facts  completely  wrong)  about  1 9th- 
century  trade  controversies,  and  above 
all,  stop  advocating  a  return  to  Hoover- 
era  policies. 

Paul  D.  McNeils,  S.J. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Unique  Public  Value 

Michael  McManus,  in  the  "Marriage 
Debate:  More  than  a  Gay  Issue,"  point- 
edly urges  the  Catholic  bishops  "to  move 
from  simply  opposing  gay  marriage" 
(2/9). 

It's  unfortunate  that  while  they 
endorsed  a  constitutional  amendment 
that  would  ban  gay  marriage,  the  bishops 
at  their  meeting  did  not  emulate 
Worcester's  Bishop  Daniel  Reilly's 
genial  way  out  of  the  domestic-partner 
and  gay-marriage  impasse:  "If  the  goal," 
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he  said  to  the  legislative  committee  hear- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Massachusetts,  "is  to  look  at  individual 
benefits  and  determine  who  should  be 
eligible  beyond  spouses,  then  we  will  join 
the  discussion.. .but  not  to  change  the 
public  institution  of  marriage  and  deny 
the  unique  public  value  of  the  spousal 
bond  between  a  man  and  a  woman." 

Larry  N.  Lorenzoni,  S.D.B. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jungle 

Your  article  on  marriage  being  "More 
Than  a  Gay  Issue"  (2/9),  was  outstand- 
ing. When  the  high  court  in 
Massachusetts  insisted  men  can  marry 
each  other,  it  condemned  God,  in 
effect,  for  destroying  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  for  homosexuality. 

Webster's  dictionary  defines  Sodom 
as  "an  ancient  city  destroyed  by  God  for 
its  wickedness,"  which  it  defines  as 
"copulation  with  a  member  of  the  same 
sex,  or  with  an  animal."  Sodomy  is 
immoral  for  everyone.  So  is  bestiality. 

William  Penn,  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  warned  us  more  than 
three  centuries  ago:  "Unless  God  rules 
our  lives,  tyrants  will  rule  them."  An 
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example  of  that  was  when  Blackmun 
wrote  the  decision  for  the  Supreme 
Court  approving  abortion.  "There  are 
no  absolutes,"  he  told  Joe  Scheidler,  the 
great  pro-lifer.  In  other  words,  there 
are  no  inalienable  rights,  because  there 
is  no  Creator.  That  isn't  freedom.  It's 
the  law  of  the  jungle. 

Dan  Lyons 
Bloomsbury,  N.J. 

Stable  Society 

The  invaluable  counsel  of  Michael  J. 
McManus  ("The  Marriage  Debate," 
2/16)  should  be  heeded  and  promptly 
acted  upon  by  the  bishops  and  the 
laity.  I  believe  he  is  right,  that  this  true 
legal  help  to  heterosexual  marriages  to 
stop  the  no-fault  divorce  laws  will  be 
an  action  hailed  and  respected  by 
mainstream  Christians  of  every 
denomination.  It  will  truly  help  mil- 
lions of  persons  who  have  been  trau- 
matized by  divorce  and  have  lost  the 
belief  that  marriage  can  be  a  haven  of 
love  and  trust,  and  a  stable  fount  of 
family  life.  Rather  than  attempt  to 
destabilize  gay  couples  who  are  trying 
to  make  committed  relationships  in  the 
face  of  great  odds,  which  will  be  per- 
ceived as  un-Christian  by  many  of  us 
within  and  outside  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  let  us  take  on  the  greater  bur- 
den of  making  heterosexual  marriages 
meaningful  and  safe  again.  Many  of  us 
have  gay  family  members  and  close 
friends.  We  do  not  want  to  see  the 
resources  of  the  body  of  Christ  spent 
in  denying  them  access  to  the  sick- 
room as  "next  of  kin"  to  dying  lovers, 
or  insurance  or  death  benefits.  In  the 
brokenness  of  the  world,  who  has 
acted  as  "family"  to  the  least  of  these? 
If  the  nuclear  family  dissolves  over  one 
partner's  "unhappiness,"  who  will  care 
for  the  child  dying  of  AIDS?  What  will 
happen  if  women  are  unable  to  leave 
the  workplace  to  go  home  to  nurture 
sick  relatives,  as  all  their  security  lies 
with  a  paid  employment? 

Women  are  now  afraid  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  marriage  and  raising 
children,  which  surely  will  lower  them 
into  poverty  if  this  husband  should 
decide  to  leave  them  in  a  no-fault 
divorce.  New  mothers  are  reluctant  to 
leave  their  jobs  to  stay  home  with  their 
babies,  when  the  husband  can  choose 
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Ik  out  at  any  time — and  statistically 
the  odds  are  that  he  will.  Men  are  afraid 
that  they  \\  ill  be  burdened  with  some- 
one who  does  not  love  them,  who  is  just 
trying  to  get  50  percent  of  their  proper- 
ty. ,Man)r  young  people  are  unable  to 
find  a  life-partner  because  of  these  sub- 
tle forces.  When  people  can  see  that 
marriage  is  more  than  legal  rights  and 
benefits,  we  will  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  building  community  and 
stabilizing  society. 

Martina  Nicholson,  M.D. 

Soquel.  Calif. 


Changed  or  Developed 

The  current  political  debate  about  gay 
marriage  (2/9)  perhaps  should  be  put  in 
an  historical  context.  How  old  is  the 
Christian  tradition  of  church  weddings? 
In  the  New  Catholic  Encyclopedia  a 
reader  learns  that  marriages,  in  the  first 
1 ,000  years  of  Christianity,  were  general- 
ly civil  ceremonies  performed  by  the 
state,  not  the  church.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1 1 84  that  the  church  first  officially 
declared  marriage  a  sacrament  and  short- 
ly thereafter  approved  church  weddings. 
In  other  words,  it  took  the  church 
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well  over  a  millennium  fully  to  accept 
heterosexual  marriages  in  the  way  that  it 
does  today.  In  this  case  and  in  others,  like 
slavery  and  freedom  of  religion,  the 
teachings  of  the  church  have  changed  or 
developed  as  revelation  continues  and 
human  knowledge  expands. 

Richard  0  'Malley 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tragic  Events 

The  review  by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 
of  books  on  Israel  and  Palestine  (12/8) 
brings  out  the  central  role  of  1920's 
Revisionist  Zionism  in  creating  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  the  Holy  Land.  Father 
Christiansen  speaks  of  Ze'evjabotinsky's 
"maximalist  agenda  for  the  Zionist 
cause."  At  the  same  time  Jabotinsky  was 
promoting  that  agenda,  the  British  High 
Commissioner  for  Palestine,  Sir  Herbert 
Samuel,  was  writing  to  Chaim  Weiz- 
mann  that  "a  very  large  number  of  Arabs, 
including  a  large  number  of  the  educated 
classes,  have  come  to  believe  that 
Zionism  means  the  overwhelming  of 
themselves  and  their  people  by  immi- 
grant Jews,  with  the  consequence  that  in 
the  course  of  time  they  will  lose  not  only 
their  political  predominance  but  also 
their  lands  and  their  Holy  Places....  Now 
these  people  will  not  accept  the  fate 
which  they  think  is  in  store  for  them 
without  a  fight." 

Samuel's  1921  letter  and  Ze'ev 
Jabotinsky's  1923  call  "to  erect  an  iron 
wall  of  Jewish  military  force"  foreshadow 
the  tragic  events  of  the  last  80  years. 
What  no  one  could  have  foreseen  is  the 
current  Israeli  government's  seemingly 
systematic  destruction  of  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  Palestinian  nationhood  (school 
records  and  equipment,  public  docu- 
ments, possibilities  of  economic  survival 
and  so  on)  and,  with  it,  hope  for  a  future. 
It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  in 
the  occupied  territories  now  we  are  wit- 
nessing a  kind  of  slow-motion  ethnic 
cleansing. 

James  P.  M.  Walsh.  S.J. 
Washington,  D.C. 
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the  word 


You'll  Never  Believe  What  I  Saw! 


Second  Sunday  of  Lent  (C),  March  7,  2004 

Readings:  Gn  15:5-12,  17-18;  Ps  27:7-9,  13-14;  Phil  3:17-4:1;  Lk  9:28-36 


/  believe  that  I  will  see  the  bounty  of  the  Lord  (Ps  27:13) 


IF  YOU  WITNESSED  a  phenomenon 
in  the  heavens  like  those  reported  at 
Fatima  or  Lourdes  or  Medjugorje, 
would  you  turn  away  in  disbelief? 
Even  skeptics  are  often  mesmerized  by 
what  they  cannot  explain.  We  profess  faith 
in  the  power  of  God  and  in  the  possibility 
of  a  manifestation  of  that  power,  and  yet 
many  of  us  are  too  sophisticated  to  believe 
that  it  might  actually  happen.  And  others  of 
us  overlook  traces  of  divine  revelation  in 
the  ordinary  events  of  life. 

Today's  readings  recount  extraordi- 
nary displays  of  divine  self- revelation. 
Scholars  agree  that  the  accounts  them- 
selves may  include  some  degree  of  exag- 
gerated description.  But  this  does  not 
reduce  their  profound  theological  signifi- 
cance. Nor  should  we  be  upset  to  discover 
that  the  events  might  not  have  happened 
in  exactly  the  way  they  are  recounted.  The 
question  that  should  be  asked  at  Fatima, 
Lourdes  or  Medjugorje,  or  by  Abram  or 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  is  the  same:  "What 
does  this  mean?" 

The  first  reading  tells  of  God's 
promises  to  Abram  and  the  covenant 
made  between  them.  The  ritual  of  "cut- 
ting the  covenant"  was  an  acted-out  curse, 
signifying  the  agreed-upon  fate  of  either 
partner  who  might  be  unfaithful  to  the 
pact.  An  aspect  of  the  reading,  often  lost 
because  it  seems  to  be  so  matter-of-fact,  is 
God's  self-revelation:  "I  am  the  Lord." 
Just  think:  God  reveals  God's  own  identi- 
ty, and  then,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
makes  a  startling  promise  of  land!  In  what- 
ever way  the  event  really  happened, 
Abram  and  his  descendants  after  him  were 
confident  of  God's  special  concern  and 
faithful  care,  regardless  of  how  this  and 
other  events  of  their  history  unfolded. 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


This  story  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  covenant  relationship.  It  was 
unconditionally  initiated  by  God,  who  had 
chosen  and  called  Abram  in  the  first  place. 
In  like  manner,  God  seeks  us  much  more 
insistently  than  we  could  ever  seek  God. 
Like  Abram,  our  role  is  to  accept  the 
favors  that  are  offered  to  us.  These  favors 
were  for  Abram  quite  ordinary:  descen- 
dants and  a  land  in  which  to  live. 
Furthermore,  the  covenant  ritual  was 
probably  a  well-known  cultural  practice. 
In  other  words,  God  attends  to  the  very 
ordinary  aspects  of  our  lives,  and  touches 
us  in  ways  that  we  will  understand. 

The  account  of  Jesus'  transfiguration 
describes  one  moment  when  those  disci- 
ples closest  to  him  were  granted  a  glimpse 
into  his  identity  and  the  glory  that  was  his. 
Here  too  we  have  an  instance  of  divine 
revelation.  The  voice  from  heaven  identi- 
fies Jesus  as  "my  chosen  son."  In  addition 
to  this,  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  represent 
the  Law  and  the  prophets,  respectively, 
discuss  the  events  that  Jesus  will  soon  have 
to  face  in  Jerusalem.  Who  would  not  share 
Peter's  desire  to  remain  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  glorious  experience? 

Though  this  account  describes  the 
glorification  of  Jesus,  its  primary  focus  is 
his  suffering  and  death.  The  fact  that 
Moses  and  Elijah  discuss  this  with  Jesus 
well  in  advance  of  its  occurrence  shows 
that  it  was  not  some  dreadful  accident  of 
fate.  Rather,  in  some  way  it  brings  to  ful- 
fillment the  essence  of  Israelite  tradition. 
The  presence  of  Moses  and  Elijah  testifies 
to  this.  The  Transfiguration  demonstrates 
the  glorious  value  of  Jesus'  suffering  and 
death. 

This  story  reminds  us  that  the  extent 
of  God's  love  for  us  is  revealed  in  the  suf- 
fering and  death  of  Jesus,  which,  though 
painted  in  hues  of  defeat  and  disgrace,  is 
really  an  image  of  unimaginable  victory 
and  glory.  Realizing  this,  we  must  learn  to 


look  behind  the  faces  of  those  who  suffer 
defeat  and  disgrace,  in  order  to  find  there 
the  face  of  the  unrecognized  Jesus. 

Finally,  Paul  speaks  of  a  land  of  trans- 
figuration that  occurs  in  those  who  accept 
Christ.  They  become  conformed  to  him. 
And  what  might  this  look  like?  Paul  risks 
appearing  arrogant  when  he  instructs  the 
Philippians  to  be  "imitators  of  me,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  observe  those  who  thus 
conduct  themselves  according  to  the 
model  you  have  in  us."  In  other  words, 
God  is  revealed  to  us  through  the  good- 
ness of  others. 

This  certainly  has  been  our  experi- 
ence. We  all  know  people  whose  lives  are 
extraordinary  examples  of  unquestionable 
integrity,  unselfish  service  of  others,  gen- 
erosity and  dependability.  Usually  such 
people  will  not  even  recognize  the  "glory" 
that  shines  forth  from  them.  They  will 
insist  that  they  are  only  living  ordinary 
lives,  and  they  probably  are.  But  it  is  the 
way  they  are  living  these  lives  that  makes 
them  so  extraordinary. 

Today's  readings  describe  the  glory  of 
God  as  revealed  to  a  wandering  migrant, 
to  newly  converted  pagans  and  to  simple 
fishermen,  all  lives  that  were  quite  ordi- 
nary. The  accounts  remind  us  that  God  is 
revealed  to  us  as  well.  The  challenge  today 
is  the  same  as  it  always  was.  We  must  have 
eyes  that  see  beyond  what  we  ordinarily 
see.  Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•How  significant  is  your  covenant 
relationship  with  God,  which  was 
established  at  the  time  of  your  bap- 
tism? 

•In  what  ways  does  the  good  exam- 
ple of  others  call  you  to  more  faithful 
living? 

•At  least  once  during  Lent,  go  out  of 
your  way  to  help  someone  who  is  suf- 
fering. 
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ON  FILM 
200^H 


A  THREE-DAY  FILM  FESTIVAL  CELEBRATING  "THE  BLESSINGS  OF  LAUGHTER" 


Friday,  March  19 

HEAVEN  CAN  WAIT  •  6:30  pm 

Saturday,  March  20  •  COMEDY  CLASSICS 

SULLIVAN'S  TRAVELS  •  11:00  am 
A  NIGHT  AT  THE  OPERA  •  2:30  pm 
HEAVENS  ABOVE!  •  6:30  pm 


Directors  Guild  of  America 
11 0W.  57th  Street,  NYC 

$  7  single  admission 

To  reserve  now,  call  toll  free: 

866-348-3456 


Sunday,  March  21  •  FAMILY  DAY  -  Kids  Under  1 1  Admitted  Free 

YOURS,  MINE  AND  OURS  •  1:30  pm 


or  visit: 


BABE  •  4:00  pm 


www.faithonfilm.com 


Friday  and  Saturday  films  will  be  followed  by  a  panel  discussion 
with  noted  movie  critics,  clergy  and  film  scholars. 


Join  us  in  exploring  cinema's  relationship  to  the 
God-given  gift  of  mirth  in  our  lives. 


Sponsored  by  the 


Catholic 
p  ^>  Communication 
Campaign 


HOW  THE  GOOD  NEWS  GETS  AROUND 


For  more  information,  film  descriptions,  and  ratings,  please  visit:  www.usccb.org/moviereviews/faithonfilmfestival2004 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Thin 


EVERY  ORGANIZATION  has 
people  who  work  behind  the 
scenes  out  of  the  limelight, 
to  make  sure  that  everything 
gets  done  that  needs  to  be  done.  They 
do  not  get  die  headlines,  but  no  orga- 
nization can  survive  without  them. 

America  had  such  a  person  for  40 
years  as  our  business  manager  and 
controller.  James  J.  Santora,  a  dear 
friend  and  dedicated  colleague,  went  to 
God  on  Jan.  17.  I  Ie  died  as  he  would 
have  wanted  to — at  home  surrounded 
by  his  loving  wife,  Joan,  and  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  Although  not 
unanticipated,  his  rapid  decline  at  the 
end  was  a  shock  to  us  all. 

Jim  had  been  fighting  cancer  for 
over  a  year.  Despite  losing  a  lung  and 
suffering  the  indignities  and  discomfort 
of  chemotherapy,  Jim  continued  to 
commute  50  miles  to  work  whenever 
he  could.  He  was  dedicated  to  America 
and  refused  to  quit. 

That  Jim  made  that  commute  for  40 
years  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  is 
incredible  to  someone  like  me,  who 
commutes  by  stairwell — -six  stories  from 
room  to  office.  But  Jim  had  two  great 
loves — his  family  and  his  work.  He 
made  a  home  for  his  family  in  Islip 
Terrace  on  Long  Island,  where  his  son 
is  now  a  highly  decorated  police  officer. 
He  was  a  respected  member  of  die 
community,  consulted  by  neighbors 
who  trusted  his  sage  advice.  He  helped 
build  up  baseball  teams  so  kids  could 
have  a  league  in  which  to  play.  His 
integrity  as  an  accountant  was  leg- 
endary. The  local  I.R.S.  official  had  Jim 
prepare  his  returns,  because  he  did  not 
want  to  risk  any  problems. 

But  his  family  was  his  true  joy.  His 
office  was  filled  with  pictures  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  The  most 
recent  additions  were  digital  pictures, 
displayed  as  screensavers  on  his  com- 
puter. Every  week  he  had  new  stories  to 
share  with  us  about  his  grandchildren, 
w  hom  he  loved  to  take  to  Disney 
World. 

\\ Tien  Jim  started  at  America  in  die 
early  1960's,  the  magazine  was  in  debt 
and  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Thurston  N.  Davis,  S.J.,  no  fool  he, 
who  was  editor  in  chief  at  die  time,  rec- 
ognized the  talent  and  dedication  of  die 
young  accountant  who  was  reviewing 


our  books.  He  kept  after  him  for  two 
years  until  he  came  on  board.  All  of 
Thurston's  successors  depended  heavily 
on  Jim's  business  sense  and  financial 
advice.  He  will  be  hard  to  replace. 

Jim  was  expert  in  the  publishing 
world's  arcane  rules  for  deferred  rev- 
enue, where  subscription  revenue 
becomes  a  liability.  He  published  on 
this  topic  and  was  even  asked  once  to 
explain  it  to  the  accountants  at 
Reader's  Digest.  I  still  have  a  hard 
time  understanding  why  every  sub- 
scription we  sell  becomes  a  liability  on 
the  balance  sheet. 

Jim  was  also  an  expert  at  negotiat- 
ing contracts  and  putting  off  vendors 
when  we  did  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  the  bills.  Somehow  he  kept  the 
magazine  afloat  through  editors  who 
never  even  had  checkbooks,  let  alone 
the  skill  to  balance  them.  Because  of 
his  efforts,  editors  were  able  to  focus 
on  content  and  leave  the  business  side 
of  the  operation  in  his  capable  hands. 
He  was  always  looking  out  for  the 
magazine.  Even  as  I  write  this,  I  can 
hear  him  urging,  "Don't  forget  to  ask 
for  money!" 

But  Jim  was  not  just  a  money  man. 
He  saw  all  of  the  people  who  work  at 
America  as  part  of  a  family  and  treat- 
ed them  as  such.  He  always  looked  out 
for  his  people.  We  loved  him  for  that. 
At  his  funeral,  the  entire  business 
office  staff  was  present  along  with 
Jesuits  from  America  House,  including 
all  the  living  editors  in  chief  w  ith 
w  hom  he  served. 

Jim,  we  miss  you.  America  will 
never  be  the  same.  Pray  for  us. 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Numbers 
Count 

IN  THE  CONTEST  FOR  THE  DULLEST  BOOK  pub- 
lished by  the  federal  government,  the  annual  bud- 
get would  appear  in  almost  everyone's  top  10  list. 
Most  Americans  are  numerically  challenged,  except 
when  it  comes  to  sports  statistics.  If  presidential 
candidates  devoted  an  evening  to  debating  the  federal  bud- 
get on  television,  people  might  be  driven  to  take  up  read- 
ing. Even  business  majors  do  not  flock  to  economics  and 
accounting  courses  looking  for  excitement. 

Yet  other  than  decisions  on  war  and  peace,  there  are 
few  governmental  decisions  that  are  more  important  or 
have  greater  impact  than  Washington's  decisions  about 
raising  and  spending  money.  The  framers  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  understood  this.  That  is  why  they  gave  to 
Congress  the  power  to  tax  and  spend.  Each  year  the 
president  draws  up  a  budget  that  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  shortly  after  his  State  of  the  Union  address. 
While  the  address  makes  great  theater,  the  real  long- 
term  impact  of  any  administration  is  in  its  budget.  This 
year  is  no  different. 

President  George  W.  Bush  faced  serious  problems  in 
drawing  up  his  budget.  The  government  is  already  running 
deeply  in  the  red  because  of  the  recession,  the  president's 
tax  cuts  and  the  Iraq  war.  Although  the  recession  appears  to 
be  over — with  improvements  in  employment  still  lagging — 
his  tax  cuts  have  severely  reduced  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  will  be  available  to  the  government  in  the  future,  even 
under  optimistic  forecasts.  In  addition,  the  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  have  proven  costly,  and  there  is  no  end  in  sight 
for  the  occupations.  Additional  money  is  also  needed  to 
deal  with  threats  of  terrorism  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
most  recently,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  administration's 
prescription  drug  bill,  which  was  enacted  by  Congress  only 
last  year,  has  gone  up. 

The  consequences  can  be  seen  in  the  president's  $2.4 
trillion  budget  for  fiscal  year  2005.  Large  appropriations 
will  be  given  to  the  administration's  antiterrorism  and  mil- 
itary programs.  Of  the  $3 1  billion  increase  in  discretionary 
spending,  all  but  $2  billion  goes  to  domestic  security  and 
defense.  The  remaining  expenditures  for  government 
increase  by  less  than  half  the  inflation  rate,  and  128  pro- 
grams will  be  curtailed  or  eliminated.  Despite  the  cuts,  the 


budget  forecasts  a  $364  billion  deficit  (this  year's  will  be 
$521  billion).  While  deficit  spending  during  a  recession 
can  be  helpful  to  the  economy,  these  figures  are  simply  not 
sustainable,  especially  when  the  future  costs  of  Social 
Security  are  factored  in. 

It  is  only  by  delving  into  the  details  of  the  budget  that 
the  reality  (or  unreality)  of  it  becomes  clear.  While  every- 
one recognizes  that  firefighters  and  police  will  probably  be 
the  first  responders  to  a  terrorist  attack,  funding  for  them 
is  cut  by  18  percent,  or  $805  million.  Likewise  there  is  a 
10  percent  cut  ($144  million)  in  grants  to  state,  local  and 
hospital  efforts  to  counter  bio-terrorism.  Last  year  the 
president  appeared  at  a  photo-op  in  an  Atlanta  public 
housing  project,  but  his  budget  now  eliminates  the  HOPE 
IV  funding  that  made  that  project  possible.  And  despite  his 
promises  to  support  the  global  effort  to  fight  H.I.V./AIDS, 
money  for  the  global  fund  would  be  cut  by  64  percent,  to 
$200  million  from  the  current  $550  million  a  year. 

Many  of  the  president's  budgetaiy  increases  are  bal- 
anced by  cuts  in  similar  programs  elsewhere.  Just  weeks 
before  releasing  his  budget,  for  example,  President  Bush 
touted  in  the  State  of  the  Union  address  a  $250  million 
expansion  of  job-training  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  but  his  budget  also  cuts  $300  million  in  existing 
vocational  education  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Education.  Likewise  even  in  antiterrorism  programs,  an 
extra  $135  million  for  bio-surveillance  for  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  balanced  by  a  cut  of  $400  million  from 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention.  What  the 
budget  gives  with  one  hand,  it  more  than  takes  away  with 
the  other. 

THE  BUDGET  IS  THE  MOST  POLITICAL  document  in 

Washington.  Neither  party  is  very  enlightened  when  it 
comes  to  discussing  it.  Democrats  pretend  that  everything 
could  be  funded  if  we  just  raised  taxes  on  the  rich. 
Republicans  argue  that  cutting  government  spending  can 
be  done  without  causing  any  pain.  In  truth,  as  every  family 
knows,  budgeting  is  about  making  tough  choices.  The 
country  decided,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  go  to  war.  Now  we 
must  pay  for  it.  To  wage  war  while  cutting  taxes  was  irre- 
sponsible to  begin  with,  and  it  is  irresponsible  to  think  that 
we  can  continue  down  that  road. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  government  is 
the  problem,  and  the  more  cuts  the  better — until,  of 
course,  their  favorite  program  is  cut.  This  is  the  way  the 
game  has  been  played  for  decades  in  Washington,  but  it  is 
time  to  get  serious  and  look  at  the  numbers.  Dull  as  they 
are,  that  is  where  the  future  lies. 
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signs  of  the  times 

Boston's  Archbishop  Troubled  by  Ruling  on  Gay  Marriage 


Archbishop  Sean  P.  O'Malley 


Archbishop  Sean  P.  O'Malley  of  Boston 
said  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court's  expanded  ruling  on  gay  marriage 
is  "more  troubling"  than  its  initial  deci- 
sion. The  court's  decision  on  Nov.  18 
struck  down  the  state's  opposite-sex-only 
marriage  laws,  but  the  new  ruling,  issued 
Feb.  4,  declared  that  same-sex  couples 
have  the  right  to  get  married.  The  4-to-3 
ruling,  delivered  in  an  advisory  opinion 
sought  by  the  State  Senate,  "clearly 
demonstrates  the  overly  activist  stance  of 
the  four-judge  majority,"  said  the  arch- 
bishop in  a  statement  on  Feb.  5. 

After  the  November  ruling,  the  Senate 
was  considering  a  bill  that  would  have 
given  same-sex  couples  all  the  "protec- 
tions, benefits  and  obligations  of  civil 
marriage"  but  would  have  called  the 
unions  something  else.  But  before  voting 
on  the  measure,  the  Senate  asked  the 
court  if  the  bill  would  comply  with  its  rul- 
ing on  Nov.  18.  In  its  opinion  of  Feb.  4, 
the  court  said  no.  "This  court's  majority 
answer  deserves  a  commensurately  strong 
response,"  added  Archbishop  O'Malley. 

The  archbishop  urged  Catholics  and  all 
those  who  value  the  "traditional,  positive 


and  forthright  understanding  of  marriage" 
to  take  action  against  the  ruling  by  con- 
tacting their  state  senators  and  represen- 
tatives to  point  out  their  concern  and  urge 
them  to  support  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution  that  would  define  mar- 
riage as  an  institution  for  a  man  and 
woman  only. 

Speaking  at  a  rally  on  Feb.  8  in  support 
of  traditional  marriage,  the  archbishpp 
told  the  crowd:  "We  are  not  here,  as 
some  people  have  characterized  diis,  for 
hate-mongering....  We  are  here  because 
we  are  concerned  about  marriage  and 
about  family.. .good,  strong  marriage  and 
family  are  good  for  our  country,  for  soci- 
ety." 

The  legalization  of  same-sex  marriage 
will  not  cause  strong,  loving  marriages  to 
fall  apart,  but  it  will  influence  how  mar- 
riage and  family  are  thought  of  in  the 
future,  said  Archbishop  O'Malley.  "Ideas 
are  very  powerful,  and  the  law  teaches," 
he  said,  noting  that  currently  one-third  of 
American  children  are  born  out  of  wed- 


lock. "If  we  redefine  marriage,  I  can  pre- 
dict to  you  that  in  10  or  20  years  many 
more  children  will  be  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock, many  more  divorces  will  take  place, 
fewer  people  will  be  getting  married 
because  we  will  have  weakened  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage." 

Archbishop  O'Malley  went  on  to  read  a 
statement  in  support  of  marriage  issued  by 
more  than  3,000  Catholic,  Jewish, 
Protestant,  Greek  Orthodox  and  Muslim 
congregations  in  Massachusetts.  "The 
court's  redefinition  of  marriage  explicitly 
divorces  the  institution  of  marriage  from 
the  procreation  and  education  of  chil- 
dren," the  statement  warned.  "Despite  the 
experience  of  all  human  cultures  and  the 
empirical  data  of  sociological  studies,  the 
court  ignores  the  fact  that  the  stable,  per- 
manent relationship  of  a  husband  and  wife 
is  the  optimal  basis  for  child  rearing." 

On  Feb.  11,  the  State  Legislature  voted 
down  a  proposed  state  constitutional 
amendment  defining  marriage  as  a  union 
between  a  man  and  a  woman. 


OPPONENTS  OF  SAME-SEX  MARRIAGE  DEMONSTRATE.  Several  hundred  opponents  of  same-sex 
marriage  rally  in  front  of  the  Massachusetts  Statehouse  in  Boston  on  Feb.  8. 


Jesuit  Journal  Defends 
Vatican  on  Gay  Marriages 

in  defense  of  a  recent  Vatican  document 
against  "gay  marriage,"  an  influential 
Jesuit  journal  said  homosexuals  deserve 
respect  and  understanding,  but  that  legal- 
ly recognizing  their  unions  would  cause 


"grave  damage"  to  society.  The  magazine, 
La  Civilta  Cattolica,  said  in  the  issue  of 
Feb.  7  that  recent  research  confirms 
homosexuality  as  a  condition  clearly  out- 
side the  limits  of  "normal"  sexuality,  with 
likely  biological  causes.  "This  situation,  it 
should  be  underlined,  does  not  imply  any 
responsibility  or,  even  less,  condemnation 


for  those  who  find  themselves  involuntari- 
ly and  truly  in  such  a  condition." 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  not  against 
people  who  experience  a  state  of  suffering 
when. ..the  orientation  of  the  potent  force 
that  renders  them  'man'  or  'woman' 
becomes  altered.  On  the  contrary,  it  wel- 
comes them  with  a  deep  sense  of  under- 
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standing,  love  and  assistance,"  it  said. 
"However,  when  faced  with  certain 
trends  in  society,  the  church  feels  a  duty 
to  remind  political  leaders  of  the  risks  of 
grave  damage  that  would  result  from 
conceding  to  homosexual  couples  the 
rights  proper  to  marriage  between  a  man 
and  a  woman." 

The  magazine's  articles  are  reviewed 
by  the  Vatican  Secretariat  of  State  prior 
to  publication  and  are  thought  to  reflect 
Vatican  opinion. 

Written  by  Angelo  Serra,  S.J.,  a 
retired  professor  of  genetics  and  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Pontifical  Academy 
for  Life,  the  article  reviewed  recent 
research  on  homosexuality,  especially  by 
geneticists.  Father  Serra  said  the  research 
increasingly  has  implicated  genetic  and 
other  biological  factors  as  important  in 
the  development  of  homosexuality  in 
men  and  women.  For  many  people 
homosexuality  is  "an  involuntary  patho- 
logical state,"  he  said,  and  they  deserve 
the  greatest  respect. 

The  article  suggested  that  for  these 
people  the  biological  or  psychological 
sciences  may  eventually  find  a  way  to 
intervene  and  correct  the  situation,  in 
order  to  "give  back  to  everyone  the  sense 

News  Briefs 

•  Twenty-three  priests  in  the  Diocese  of 
Rochester,  like  35  of  their  peers  in  the 
Chicago  Archdiocese  several  weeks  earli- 
er, issued  an  open  letter  criticizing  the 
language  of  some  church  officials  and 
documents  regarding  homosexuals.  It 
called  the  documents'  language  "violent 
and  abusive"  and  expressed  concern  that 
Vatican  stances  were  driving  gay  and  les- 
bian Catholics  from  the  church.  The  let- 
ter was  especially  critical  of  a  Vatican 
document  published  in  July  opposing  gay 
marriages.  The  document,  Considerations 
Regarding  Proposals  to  Give  Legal 
Recognition  to  Unions  Between  Homosexual 
Persans,  called  homosexuality  a  "troubling 
moral  and  social  phenomenon"  and  a 
"serious  depravity"  and  characterized  die 
movement  toward  gay  marriages  as 
"approval  or  legalization  of  evil." 

•  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America  has  given  actor-director  Mel 
Gibson's  film  "The  Passion  of  the 
Christ"  an  R  rating  because  of  its 


and  dignity  of  a  person  capable  of  recog- 
nizing oneself  as  'man'  or  'woman.'" 

The  article  said  that  even  those  who 
see  their  homosexual  behavior  as  a  natu- 
ral right  also  deserve  the  "greatest 
understanding,"  but  that  the  church 
must  clearly  and  forcefully  state  its  argu- 
ments against  their  position.  The  claim 
to  civil  recognition  of  gay  marriage 
reflects  a  culture  that  wants  to  elevate 
the  "right  of  absolute  autonomy  and  lim- 
itless freedom,  denying  or  refusing  the 
value  of  a  natural  law  whose  principles 
ought  to  be  recognized  and  accepted  by 
a  truly  human  society,"  it  said. 


Clergy  Unite  to  Influence 
Supermarket  Strike 

Members  of  the  clergy  have  become 
more  involved  in  the  California  strike 
that  has  idled  70,000  members  of  the 
United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
union  at  more  than  850  supermarkets, 
including  Safeway's  stores  and  the 
Kroger  Company's  stores.  Some  are 
openly  urging  congregations  not  to 
cross  the  picket  line.  Other  churches  are 
adopting  stores  and  helping  striking 
families  with  food  and  rent. 


sequences  showing  graphic  violence. 

•  Testifying  on  the  witness  stand  for  five 
hours  at  his  hit-and-run  trial,  retired 
Bishop  Thomas  J.  O'Brien  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  explained  that  even  after  he  heard 
police  were  looking  for  him,  he  did  not 
think  he  had  really  hit  and  killed  a 
pedestrian. 

•  After  witnessing  the  aftermath  of  a 
massacre  in  northern  Uganda,  the  head 
of  the  Rome-based  MISNA  news  agen- 
cy said  the  lack  of  media  attention  to 
Uganda's  decades-long  rebel  conflict 
was  a  sin.  "The  killing,  the  devastation, 
it  is  absolute  hell,"  said  Giulio  Albanese, 
of  the  Comboni  Fathers.  He  visited  a 
hospital  where  dozens  of  people  were 
being  treated  after  rebels  from  the 
Lord's  Resistance  Army  attacked  and 
burned  the  Abia  refugee  camp  on  Feb. 
4.  "The  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
hospital  had  been  cut  into  slices;  they 
were  in  very  serious  condition  and 
lacked  so  much  blood.  Those  who  could 
told  us  about  the  situation  in  the  village, 


Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles  faxed  a  letter  on  Jan.  28  to 
Safeway's  C.E.O.  Steven  Burd  and  to 
Ricardo  Icaza,  president  of  the  United 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers,  urging 
both  men  to  return  to  the  bargaining 
table  and  to  negotiate  "in  good  faith 
until  a  fair  contract  is  attained." 
Religious  leaders  from  Jewish  and 
Christian  traditions  have  been  issuing 
statements  as  the  strike  has  progressed 
calling  on  Burd  to  reconsider  workers' 
demands  for  affordable  health  care. 

Linda  Gregory,  who  has  worked  for 
Safeway  for  1 5  years,  said  she  welcomed 
religious  leaders  offering  their  support. 
The  42 -year-old  mother  of  two  said  that 
the  strike  has  been  difficult.  "Financially 
we're  struggling.  Emotionally  we're  los- 
ing it.  It's  a  struggle  to  stay  strong,"  she 
said.  The  Rev.  Mike  Gutierrez,  pastor  of 
St.  Anne  Catholic  Church  in  Santa 
Monica,  said  the  strike  was  about  mid- 
dle-class workers  fighting  to  preserve 
their  lifestyle.  "This  is  not  a  poor  per- 
son's strike,"  he  said,  adding  that  the 
middle  class  is  becoming  "a  vanishing 
breed." 


From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 

and  they  said  there  were  others  still 
there  in  need  of  help,"  he  said. 

•  The  Vatican  has  completed  a  draft  of  a 
150-page  minicatechism  and  is  sending 
the  text  to  cardinals  and  bishops'  confer- 
ences for  review,  a  Vatican  source  said. 

•  The  $17.6  billion  funding  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  U.S.  omnibus  appropriations 
bill  signed  into  law  on  Jan.  23  is  a  signifi- 
cant victory,  according  to  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' conference  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services. 

•  Zambian  nuns  and  bishops  have  criti- 
cized the  government  for  corruption  and 
squandering  the  country's  limited 
resources.  The  Zambia  Association  of 
Sisterhoods  said  it  was  concerned  that 
"poverty  levels  are  rising  dramatically" 
and  the  quality  of  life  has  "deteriorated 
drastically"  in  the  country.  "We  implore 
the  government  to  do  everything  possible 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  our  people," 
the  Zambian  bishops'  conference  said  in 

a  statement  following  its  plenary  meeting 
on  Jan.  27-30. 
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of  other  things 


Thanking  God  for 
Ordinary  Time 


^  Same  old,  same  old... a  good  thing? 


HOWS  IT  GOING?"  I  ask 
the  college  student  pass- 
ing my  desk  at  the  librarj . 
"Same  old,  same  old," 
she  sighs,  then  pauses. 
"But  that  can  be  a  good  thing." 

What  a  joy  to  see  such  wisdom  in  a 
young  person,  I  think  to  myself.  It  took 
me  so  long  to  realize  the  blessings  of  a 
"same  old,  same  old"  existence. 

In  my  20's,  I  was  a  major  adventure 
hound.  You  name  the  trend  and  I 
jumped  on  board.  Sneaking  out  ot  the 
dorm  and  partying  all  night?  Did  that. 
Getting  chased  by  the  National  Guard 
during  peace  demonstrations?  Did  that. 
Experimenting  with  illegal  substances — 
and  inhaling?  I  was  there. 

I  was  a  wild  woman.  If  a  man  caught 
my  eye,  I  pursued  him  shamelessly. 
When  I  was  19,  I  developed  a  crush  on 
my  French  professor  and  showed  up  at 
his  door  with  a  plate  of  homemade 
cookies.  I  relished  the  looks  of  shock  on 
my  roommates'  faces  when  I  later  con- 
fided that  he  and  I  had  become  lovers. 

Although  I  had  attended  Catholic 
school  and  knew  the  rules  inside  and 
out,  when  I  went  away  to  college,  I 
shrugged  off  the  dictates  of  my  faith  like 
a  snake  sheds  its  skin.  My  favorite  hobby 
was  shoplifting.  In  the  days  before 
department  stores  attached  security 
deuces  to  garments,  I  once  tried  on  a 
bathing  suit,  put  on  my  clothing  over  it, 
then  left  the  store  gleeful.  WTien  my 
conscience  troubled  me,  I  assured 
myself  that  I  was  having  my  revenge  on 
an  unjust  economic  system.  After  all,  the 


Lorraine  v.  Murray  is  the  author  of  Why 
Me?  Why  Now?  Finding  Hope  When  You 
Have  Breast  Cancer  (Ave  Maria  Press)  and 
Grace  Notes  (Resurrection  Press).  She 
works  in  the  Pitts  Theology  Library  at 
Emory  University. 


stores  were  robbing  customers  by 
charging  too  much  for  their  goods,  so  I 
was  just  evening  the  score. 

I  did  everything  I  could  to  avoid 
ordinary  routines.  WTien  female  friends 
graduated  from  college  and  headed  to 
the  altar,  and  eventually  the  maternity- 
ward,  I  made  a  beeline  to  graduate 
school  to  study  philosophy,  poring  over 
weighty  tomes  and  smoking  endless 
packs  ot  cigarettes  while  debating  the 
finer  points  of  existentialism. 

To  my  parents'  horror,  I  did  my 
shopping  in  an  Armv/Xavv  salvage  store 
near  the  university7,  showing  up  in  their 
living  room  earning  a  gas  mask  bag  as  a 
purse.  I  scorned  the  tameness  of  my  par- 
ents' world,  which  included 
Tupperware  parties,  wedding  showers, 
crossword  puzzles  and  all  the  everyday 
things  that  normal  people  did.  \I\  life,  1 
decided,  would  be  filled  with  adventures 
and  mystery. 

My  love  for  the  adventurous  life 
turned  sour,  however,  when  I  had  a 
nasty'  brush  with  the  law  in  a  dreary  bor- 
der town  in  Texas.  My  boyfriend  and  I 
were  traveling  from  Gainesville,  Fla.,  to 
San  Francisco  for  a  summer  vacation, 
and  we  swung  into  Mexico  for  a  few 
hours.  As  we  crossed  the  border  back 
into  Texas,  the  officers  eyed  our  VW 
bug  suspiciously  and  then  ordered  us  to 
get  out.  We  stood  by,  wide-eyed  and 
frightened,  while  they  searched  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  car,  finally 
unearthing  a  small  candy  tin  containing 
a  smidgen  of  marijuana.  We  were 
charged  with  smuggling  illegal  sub- 
stances across  the  border,  handcuffed 
and  escorted  to  jail. 

That  night  in  the  cell,  I  lay  on  the 
bom-  cot  and  cried  until  my  tear  ducts 
ran  dry.  I  had  never  realized  how  pre- 
cious freedom  was  until  it  was  wrenched 
aw  ay  from  me.  As  I  lay  there  envisioning 


myself  locked  away  in  jail  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  with  all  my  hopes  and  dreams 
w  ashed  down  the  drain,  normalcy  sud- 
denly looked  like  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  a  rainbow7  of  tears. 

The  next  morning,  wre  were  released 
from  our  cells  long  enough  to  hire  a 
lawyer  and  call  my  boyfriend's  uncle, 
who  graciously  agreed  to  wire  us  money 
to  cover  the  fee.  Then  we  appeared, 
trembling  and  weeping,  before  the  judge, 
who  miraculously  took  pity-  on  us  and  let 
us  go  with  just  a  stern  lecture.  Since  we 
were  heavily  in  debt  for  legal  costs,  we 
hightailed  it  back  to  Florida  and  got  jobs. 

I  never  again  dabbled  in  illegal  sub- 
stances, and  I  gave  up  my  penchant  for 
shoplifting,  vowing  that  I  would  avoid 
even  the  tiniest  brush  with  the  law. 
Before  long,  I  started  looking  for  a  nice 
man  with  whom  I  could  settle  down  and 
live  a  happy  life. 

I  married  that  man  when  I  wras  35, 
and  today  I  am  so  ordinary  that  I  could 
easily  sit  down  to  tea  with  Mrs.  Cleaver 
and  not  miss  a  beat.  Mornings  I  eat  a 
sensible  breakfast,  then  head  to  my  part- 
time  job  at  the  library,  where  I  pause  for 
a  mid-morning  cup  of  tea.  Afternoons  I 
hunker  down  at  my  home  computer  to 
write.  Evenings  find  me  doing  the  cross- 
word puzzle  and  heading  to  bed  early. 

If  my  younger  self  could  see  me  now, 
she'd  no  doubt  run  screaming  from  the 
room.  I  have  become  the  person  she 
feared,  an  ordinary,  day-to-day  lady  who 
carries  a  big,  comfy  purse  in  which  I 
stash  goodies  for  my  goddaughter.  I  get 
a  kick  out  of  attending  baby  showrers, 
especially  when  the  guest  of  honor  holds 
up  a  miniscule  garment  and  all  the 
women  go  "oooh"  in  tandem.  I  appreci- 
ate a  decent  piece  of  Tupperware. 

If  I  could  have  a  word  with  that 
younger  version  of  my  self,  I  would  tell 
her  that,  in  the  midst  of  my  humdrum 
life,  there  breathes  a  deep  sigh  of  con- 
tentment. I  am  well  aware  that  the 
future  may  hold  more  adventures  and 
extraordinary  times,  perhaps  illnesses, 
tearful  vigils  and  desperate  rounds  of 
prayers.  But  for  now,  I  am  a  big  fan  of 
the  same  old,  same  old.  I've  had  my  fill 
of  adventures.  And  each  night  I  thank 
God  for  another  ordinary  day. 

Lorraine  V.  Murray 
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A  priest  prays  next  to  coffins  of  Italian  military  police  killed  in  Iraq. 


The  Bush  Doctrine: 
A  Catholic  Critique 

BY  PHILLIP  BERRYMAN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  today  is  indisputably  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  militarily,  economically  and  culturally.  Since  the  terrorist 
attacks  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  that  fact  has  been  elevated  to  the  level  of  a 
doctrine:  the  United  States  must  exercise  its  "preponderance,"  its  supe- 
rior power,  for  its  own  good  and  that  of  the  world. 
Catholic  church  leaders,  ranging  from  those  in  local  parishes  to  the  U.S.  bishops  to 
the  Vatican,  have  strongly  opposed  the  most  immediate  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
preponderance,  the  Iraq  war.  But  the  underlying  principles  of  this  doctrine  also  demand 
a  thorough  critique,  because  upon  examination  they  are  very  much  at  odds  with  the 
Catholic  understanding  of  world  politics. 

The  Bush  administration's  new  doctrine  was  articulated  explicitly  in  September  2002 
in  the  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  the  position  had  been 

PHILLIP  BERRYMAN,  a  Catholic  scholar,  is  the  author  of  six  books,  including  Religion  and 
the  Megacity:  Catholic  and  Protestant  Portraits  From  Latin  America  (1996). 
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argued  for  a  decade  by  a  number  of  policy  analysts  and 
advocates,  including  Paul  Wolfowitz.  The  conservative 
internationalists,  as  they  call  themselves,  challenge  the 
assumptions  not  only  of  internationalists,  who  advocate 
working  cooperatively  with  other  nations,  but  also  of 
Kissinger-style  realists,  who  see  international  affairs  in 
terms  of  a  balance  of  power.  "Preponderance"  moved  with 
astonishing  speed  from  being  a  marginal,  think-tank  pro- 
posal to  the  level  of  official  doctrine. 

What  initially  attracted  the  most  attention  was  the 
"Bush  doctrine"  of  a  self-declared  right  of  the  United  States 
to  attack  terrorist  groups  and  other  states  pre-emptively  if 
its  perceived  security  interests  so  dictate.  Equally  signifi- 
cant,  however,  was  the  articulation  oi  the  underlying  princi- 
ples and  assumptions  of  the  doctrine  of  preponderance, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  The  history  of  the  post- World  War  II  period  can  be 
described  as  the  U.S. -led  triumph  of  "freedom"  over  totali- 
tarianism. Now  a  different  set  of  enemies  has  declared  war 
against  the  United  States  and  the  forces  of  freedom. 

•  Depending  on  how  countries  respond  to  this  con- 
frontation, the  United  States  will  judge  who  its  "enemies" 
and  "friends"  are — as  well  as  those  who  out  of  cowardice  or 
lack  of  "moral  clarity"  refuse  to  do  their  duty  in  the  struggle. 

•  Together  with  military  and  economic  preponderance, 
the  United  States  has  moral  leadership,  which  it  must  use 
for  its  own  security  and  ultimately  for  the  good  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  promoting  freedom. 

•  The  United  States  cannot  allow  any  nation  to  chal- 
lenge its  preponderance  (a  point  especially  applicable  to  a 
future  China). 

•  No  international  institution  or  agreement  will  be 
allowed  to  constrain  U.S.  preponderance.  When  it  can,  the 
United  States  will  cooperate  with  institutions,  such  as  the 
United  Nations.  Otherwise  it  will  operate  with  "coalitions 
of  the  willing." 

•  The  war  on  which  we  have  embarked  is  likely  to  last 
decades  and  will  require  a  modernization  and  buildup  of 
U.S.  military  power — for  example,  antimissile  programs. 

Although  many  Americans  were  nervous  about  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  the  doctrine,  few  questioned  its 
underlying  assumptions.  The  National  Security  Strategy  doc- 
ument and  the  assumptions  of  the  administration  apparent- 
ly tap  into  a  worldview — a  kind  of  creed — often  voiced  by 
President  Bush:  "Our  Nation's  cause  has  always  been  larger 
than  our  Nation's  defense.  We  fight,  as  we  always  fight,  for 
a  just  peace — a  peace  that  favors  liberty....  The  great  strug- 
gles of  the  twentieth  century  between  liberty  and  totalitari- 
anism ended  with  a  decisive  victory  for  the  forces  of  free- 
dom— and  a  single  sustainable  model  for  national  success: 
freedom,  democracy,  and  free  enterprise....  Through  our 
willingness  to  use  force  in  our  own  defense  and  in  the 


defense  of  others,  the  United  States  demonstrates  its  resolve 
to  maintain  a  balance  of  power  that  favors  freedom." 

In  crypto-religious  language,  the  doctrine  of  preponder- 
ance articulates  the  implicit  creed  that  the  United  States 
must  exert  its  unprecedented  power  around  the  world  for  its 
own  protection,  as  well  as  for  that  of  other  nations.  To 
oppose  or  question  this  doctrine  is  to  side  with  the  "enemies 
of  freedom,"  or  at  least  to  lack  the  "moral  clarity"  or 
courage  to  do  what  is  unquestionably  right. 

'Preponderance'  and  Catholic  Sensibility 

It  is  possible  to  draw  directly  on  encyclicals  and  other 
expressions  of  Catholic  social  doctrine  in  a  critique  of  the 
preponderance  doctrine.  But  because  preponderance  is 
often  not  argued  doctrinally  but  by  the  use  of  evocative 
terms  like  "freedom,"  it  is  better  contrasted  with  something 
admittedly  more  elusive,  namely  a  Catholic  sensibility. 

1 .  Friends  and  enemies.  As  proponents  of  the  Bush  doc- 
trine look  at  the  world,  they  see  enemies  (terrorists  and 
rogue  states)  and  friends  (nations  supporting  the  United 
States  in  coalitions).  The  enemies  are  portrayed  as  hating 
the  United  States  because  of  its  good  qualities,  above  all  its 
freedom.  Those  who  refuse  to  see  this  struggle  as  one 
between  good  (identified  with  the  United  States)  and  evil 
are  chided  for  their  lack  of  moral  clarity  or  for  cowardice. 

That  dichotomy  is  at  odds  with  the  Catholic  belief, 
expressed  in  the  petitionary  prayers  at  Mass  and  the 
eucharistic  prayers  themselves,  that  humankind  is  a  family. 
Reflecting  this  in  their  1983  letter  The  Challenge  of  Peace,  the 
U.S.  bishops  declared  that  the  "fundamental  premise  of 
world  order.. .is  a  theological  truth:  the  unity  of  the  human 
family  rooted  in  common  creation,  destined  for  the  king- 
dom, and  united  by  moral  bonds  of  rights  and  duties.  This 
basic  truth  about  the  unity  of  the  human  family  pervades  the 
entire  teaching  on  war  and  peace...."  For  Catholics  the  per- 
sistent use  of  friends/enemies  language  about  other  peoples 
and  nations  should  be  problematic. 

Certainly  we  are  in  the  realm  of  metaphor  here.  Nations 
are  neither  "friends/enemies"  nor  "family";  they  are  collec- 
tivities of  millions  of  people  who  share  a  history,  language(s) 
and  culture,  bound  together  by  some  form  of  state.  We  use 
metaphors  from  more  immediate  experience  to  make  sense 
of  more  distant  realities,  but  we  must  be  critical  of  them, 
particularly  when  they  are  master  metaphors. 

2.  Nation-states.  The  proponents  of  preponderance 
assert  that  no  nation  should  dare  to  rival  the  United  States 
in  its  power,  and  that  the  United  States  should  use  or  ignore 
international  institutions  to  suit  its  own  interests.  They 
ridicule  the  very  notion  of  an  international  community. 

To  a  Catholic  sensitivity,  shaped  over  two  millennia, 
nation-states,  including  our  own,  are  relative;  they  have 
come  into  existence  in  recent  centuries,  some  only  decades 
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A  sensitivity  informed  by  Catholic  experience  would  be 
aware  that  if  freedom  has  gained  ground  in  recent  decades 
with  a  wave  of  democratic  governments  and  greater  respect 
for  human  rights,  it  is  through  the  heroic  effort  of  many 
thousands  of  activists  around  the  world,  often  enough 
against  regimes  supported  by  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
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i  if  the  United  States  "won"  the  struggle  with  the 
S.R.,  in  a  deeper  sense  all  of  humanity  lost  the  cold  war 
x)xy  wars,  runaway  arms  races  and  inequities  in  human 
material  resources. 

k  Endless  war.  In  the  doctrine  of  preponderance,  the  war 
;rrorism  is  regarded  as  potentially  as  long  and  dangerous 
ie  cold  war;  indeed,  war  is  assumed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
an  condition.  But  the  assumption  that  human  beings  are 
fated  to  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  is  at 
odds  with  a  reading  of  the  "signs  of  the 
times"  that  is  more  in  accord  with 
Catholic  experience.  War  between  the 
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together  in  the  European  Union  as  a 
"family,"  has  become  almost  inconceiv- 
able.   Developed    and  democratic 
)ns  do  not  go  to  war  with  one  another.  Wars  between 
s  remain  a  possibility,  e.g.,  India-Pakistan  or  the  Korean 
nsula.  Civil  wars  and  ethnically  driven  wars  have  prolif- 
;d  in  recent  decades,  but  diey  are  a  sign  of  failure.  The 
for  the  new  century  should  not  be  to  declare  dogmati- 
a  worldwide  Hobbesean  war,  but  to  quarantine  war  as 
h  as  possible  to  smaller  and  smaller  portions  of  the  world, 
to  devise  improved  international  mechanisms  for  dealing 
conflict. 

stioning  Common  Sense 

may  suspect  that  much  of  the  preponderance  doctrine, 
daily  when  skillfully  articulated  by  the  authors  of  the 
wial  security  doctrine,  sounds  like  common  sense  to 
y  Americans,  including  Catholics.  The  aftermath  of  the 
in  Iraq  has  put  the  articulators  of  the  doctrine  on  the 
tisive.  Talk  of  accelerated  "regime  change"  is  muted  for 
noment.  As  a  creed  and  ideology,  however,  preponder- 
is  still  operative. 

f  this  analysis  is  on  the  mark,  there  is  much  work  to  be 
;  by  Catholic  theologians,  social  ethicists  and  others, 
indeed  by  the  hierarchy.  At  times  that  work  will  entail 
ronting  expressions  of  this  ideology.  Equally  impor- 
is  the  work  of  articulating  viable  alternatives — work- 
for  example,  toward  effective  international  peacekeep- 
nstitutions  to  the  point  where  individual  nations,  most 
ously  our  own,  could  not  use  the  present  insufficiency 
lese  institutions  as  a  pretext  for  their  unilateral  asser- 

 i  of  power. 

Finally,  there  is  the  pedagogical  and  even  therapeutic 
activity  of  developing  in  Catholics  sensitivity  for  the  unity 
of  the  human  family,  as  articulated  in  the  eucharistic 
prayers.  That  universal  solidarity  should  inform  our  view  of 
the  world  and  provide  background  criteria  for  our  collective 
stance  as  a  nation.  P£l 
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argued  for  a  decade  by  a  number  of  policy  analysts 
advocates,  including  Paul  Wolfowitz.  The  conserv 
internationalists,  as  they  call  themselves,  challenge 
assumptions  not  only  of  internationalists,  who  advc 
working  cooperatively  with  other  nations,  but  als< 
Kissinger-style  realists,  who  see  international  affair 
terms  of  a  balance  of  power.  "Preponderance"  moved 
astonishing  speed  from  being  a  marginal,  think-tank 
posal  to  the  level  of  official  doctrine. 

WTiat  initially  attracted  the  most  attention  was 
"Bush  doctrine"  of  a  self-declared  right  of  the  United  S 
to  attack  terrorist  groups  and  other  states  pre-emptive 
its  perceived  security  interests  so  dictate.  Equally  sig 
cant,  however,  was  the  articulation  of  the  underlying  pr 
pies  and  assumptions  of  the  doctrine  of  preponden 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  The  history  of  the  post- World  War  II  period  ca 
described  as  the  U.S.-led  triumph  of  "freedom"  over  tc 
tarianism.  Xow  a  different  set  of  enemies  has  declared 
against  the  United  States  and  the  forces  of  freedom. 

•  Depending  on  how  countries  respond  to  this 
frontation,  the  United  States  will  judge  who  its  "enen 
and  "friends"  are — as  well  as  those  who  out  of  cowardic 
lack  of  "moral  clarity"  refuse  to  do  their  duty  in  the  stru 

•  Together  with  military  and  economic  preponden 
the  United  States  has  moral  leadership,  which  it  musi 
for  its  own  security  and  ultimately  for  the  good  oi 
world,  particularly  in  promoting  freedom. 

•  The  United  States  cannot  allow  any  nation  to  ( 
lenge  its  preponderance  (a  point  especially  applicable 
future  China). 

•  Xo  international  institution  or  agreement  wil 
allowed  to  constrain  U.S.  preponderance.  When  it  can 
United  States  will  cooperate  with  institutions,  such  a; 
United  Nations.  Otherwise  it  will  operate  with  "coalii 
of  the  willing." 

•  The  war  on  which  we  have  embarked  is  likely  tc 
decades  and  will  require  a  modernization  and  buildu 
U.S.  military  power — for  example,  antimissile  progran 

Although  mam"  Americans  were  nervous  about  the 
sible  consequences  of  the  doctrine,  few  questionei 
underlying  assumptions.  The  Xational  Security  Strategy 
ument  and  the  assumptions  of  the  administration  appai 
ly  tap  into  a  worldview — a  kind  of  creed — often  voice 
President  Bush:  "Our  Nation's  cause  has  always  been  k 
than  our  Nations  defense.  We  fight,  as  we  always  fight, 
a  just  peace — a  peace  that  favors  liberty....  The  great  strug- 
gles of  the  twentieth  century  between  liberty  and  totalitari- 
anism ended  with  a  decisive  victory  for  the  forces  of  free- 
dom— and  a  single  sustainable  model  for  national  success: 
freedom,  democracy,  and  free  enterprise....  Through  our 
willingness  to  use  force  in  our  own  defense  and  in  the 
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in  its  power,  and  that  the  United  States  should  use  or  ignore 
international  institutions  to  suit  its  own  interests.  They 
ridicule  the  very  notion  of  an  international  community. 

To  a  Catholic  sensitivity,  shaped  over  two  millennia, 
nation-states,  including  our  own,  are  relative;  they  have 
come  into  existence  in  recent  centuries,  some  onlv  decades 
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ago.  Catholic  moral  theology,  say  the  U.S.  bishops,  "accords 
a  real  but  relative  moral  value  to  sovereign  states.  The  value 
is  real  because  of  the  functions  states  fulfill  as  sources  of 
order  and  authority  in  the  political  community;  it  is  relative 
because  boundaries  of  the  sovereign  state  do  not  dissolve 
the  deeper  relationships  of  reasonability  existing  in  the 
human  community." 

For  the  proponents  of  preponderance,  sovereignty  is  a 
zero-sum  game.  To  accept  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Criminal 
Court,  for  example,  would  weaken  the 
United  States.  To  a  Catholic  both/and 
sensitivity,  however,  that  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  case.  The  establishment  of 
this  court,  which  will  have  jurisdiction 
even  over  heads  of  state,  like  Saddam 
Hussein,  who  commit  gross  human- 
rights  violations,  should  be  a  gain  for  all.  From  a  Catholic 
standpoint,  it  is  akin  to  the  philosophical  principle  that  per- 
sons are  not  isolated  individuals  striving  to  protect  their 
autonomy  from  others  in  a  zero-sum  struggle;  personhood 
is  achieved  in  community — indeed,  only  in  community. 
Hence,  as  the  U.S.  bishops  said,  we  are  now  "entering  an 
era  of  new,  global  interdependencies  requiring  global  sys- 
tems of  governance  to  manage  the  resulting  conflicts  and 
secure  our  common  security." 

3 .  Good  and  evil.  The  architects  of  preponderance  fre- 
quently speak  of  their  own  moral  clarity  and  describe  the 
"war  on  terrorism"  as  a  struggle  between  forces  of  evil  and 
those  of  good.  They  conflate  American  power  with 
American  morality.  The  National  Security  Strategy  document 
simplifies  recent  history  as  the  triumph  of  freedom,  embod- 
ied in  the  United  States,  over  totalitarianism.  Such  claims 
should  raise  suspicions  to  a  Catholic  sensibility:  no  ruler,  no 
regime,  no  political  system  is  free  of  sin.  Greater  power 
tends  to  lead  to  greater  abuses.  The  government  of  Iceland 
has  not  overthrown  elected  governments  and  supported 
repressive  and  murderous  dictatorships,  as  successive 
United  States  administrations  have  done.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  disparity  of  power,  not  in  any  superiority  of 
Icelandic  ethics. 

The  notion  that  the  United  States  has  unambiguously 
defended  freedom  would  ring  hollow,  for  example,  to 
Chileans  who  saw  the  Pinochet  regime  kill  or  cause  to  dis- 
appear 3,000  people  in  the  name  of  national  security,  with 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

A  sensitivity  informed  by  Catholic  experience  would  be 
aware  that  if  freedom  has  gained  ground  in  recent  decades 
with  a  wave  of  democratic  governments  and  greater  respect 
for  human  rights,  it  is  through  the  heroic  effort  of  many 
thousands  of  activists  around  the  world,  often  enough 
against  regimes  supported  by  the  United  States.  Moreover, 


even  if  the  United  States  "won"  the  struggle  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  in  a  deeper  sense  all  of  humanity  lost  the  cold  war 
in  proxy  wars,  runaway  arms  races  and  inequities  in  human 
and  material  resources. 

4.  Endless  war.  In  the  doctrine  of  preponderance,  the  war 
on  terrorism  is  regarded  as  potentially  as  long  and  dangerous 
as  the  cold  war;  indeed,  war  is  assumed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
human  condition.  But  the  assumption  that  human  beings  are 
fated  to  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare  is  at 
odds  with  a  reading  of  the  "signs  of  the 
times"  that  is  more  in  accord  with 
Catholic  experience.  War  between  the 
core  European  states,  once  perennial 
enemies  but  now  increasingly  bound 
together  in  the  European  Union  as  a 
"family,"  has  become  almost  inconceiv- 
able. Developed  and  democratic 
nations  do  not  go  to  war  with  one  another.  Wars  between 
states  remain  a  possibility,  e.g.,  India-Pakistan  or  the  Korean 
peninsula.  Civil  wars  and  ethnically  driven  wars  have  prolif- 
erated in  recent  decades,  but  they  are  a  sign  of  failure.  The 
task  for  the  new  century  should  not  be  to  declare  dogmati- 
cally a  worldwide  Hobbesean  war,  but  to  quarantine  war  as 
much  as  possible  to  smaller  and  smaller  portions  of  the  world, 
and  to  devise  improved  international  mechanisms  for  dealing 
with  conflict. 

Questioning  Common  Sense 

We  may  suspect  that  much  of  the  preponderance  doctrine, 
especially  when  skillfully  articulated  by  the  authors  of  the 
national  security7  doctrine,  sounds  like  common  sense  to 
many  Americans,  including  Catholics.  The  aftermath  of  the 
war  in  Iraq  has  put  the  articulators  of  the  doctrine  on  the 
defensive.  Talk  of  accelerated  "regime  change"  is  muted  for 
the  moment.  As  a  creed  and  ideology,  however,  preponder- 
ance is  still  operative. 

If  this  analysis  is  on  the  mark,  there  is  much  work  to  be 
done  by  Catholic  theologians,  social  ethicists  and  others, 
and  indeed  by  the  hierarchy.  At  times  that  work  will  entail 
confronting  expressions  of  this  ideology.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  the  work  of  articulating  viable  alternatives— work- 
ing, for  example,  toward  effective  international  peacekeep- 
ing institutions  to  the  point  where  individual  nations,  most 
obviously  our  own,  could  not  use  the  present  insufficiency 
of  these  institutions  as  a  pretext  for  their  unilateral  asser- 
tions of  power. 

Finally,  there  is  the  pedagogical  and  even  therapeutic 
activity  of  developing  in  Catholics  sensitivity  for  the  unity 
of  die  human  family,  as  articulated  in  the  eucharistic 
prayers.  That  universal  solidarity  should  inform  our  view  of 
the  world  and  provide  background  criteria  for  our  collective 
stance  as  a  nation. 


Preponderance5 
is  at  odds  with  a 
Catholic  worldview. 
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United  in  Happiness 

Do  we  really  need  the  saints?   by  lawrence  s.  Cunningham 


It  always  disappoints  ME  a  bit  when  the  celebrant 
at  Mass  chooses  Eucharistic  Prayer  1  (the  Roman 
Canon)  and  skips  the  invocation  of  the  saints,  that  res- 
onant list  of  early  martyrs  recited  before  and  after  the 
institution  narrative.  The  omission  is  all  the  more  disap- 


LAWRENCE  S.  CUNNINGHAM  is  the  John  A.  O'Brien  Professor  of 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  This  essay  is 
excerpted  from  a  new  book  entitled  Awake  My  Soul: 
Contemporary  Catholics  on  Traditional  Devotions,  edited  by 
James  Martin,  S.J.  (Loyola  Press:  2004).  Reprinted  with  per- 
mission. 


pointing  since  one  of  those  lists  is  made  up  of  heroic  women 
who  otherwise  are  absent  in  the  usual  language  of  the  litur- 
gy. While  it  is  true  that  those  names  of  the  saints  appear  in 
small  print  as  optional  for  the  celebrant  in  the 
Sacramentary,  what  is  gained  by  their  omission?  Less  than  a 
minute  would  be  my  guess.  My  own  strong  conviction  is 
that  within  the  precise  act  of  naming  those  saints  is  an  act 
that  goes  well  beyond  ornament  and  decorum.  In  fact,  diat 
brief  calling  to  mind  contains  within  it,  symbolically,  a  his- 
torical reminder  of  how  the  cult  of  the  saints  got  started  as 
well  as  enunciating  a  deep  theological  truth. 

Naming  the  saints  within  the  context  of  the  official 
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prayer  of  the  church — the  apex  of  the  church's  life,  as  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  called  it — reminds  us  that  as 
Christians  in  the  here  and  now  we  stand  in  solidarity  with 
all  those  who  have  gone  before  who  live  as  part  of  the 
church  itself.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  that  part  of  the 
eucharistic  prayer  begins  "In  union  with  the  whole  church" 
as  it  calls  on  Mary,  Joseph,  the  Apostles,  martyrs  and  all  the 
saints.  We  stand  with  all  those  who  are  so  named,  making 
up  what  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews  calls  "the  great  cloud  of 
witnesses"  (Heb  12:1).  The  "cloud  of  witnesses"  is  the 
church  writ  large. 

the  veneration  of  the  saints  began  in  the  Catholic  Church 
with  honors  paid  to  those  who  died  for  the  faith  in  the 
Roman  persecutions.  Veneration  of  the  martyrs  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  second  century,  but  by  the  fourth  there 
was  already  in  place  a  calendar  of  saints'  feast  days  which 
honored  their  dies  natalis  (literally  a  "birth  day,"  which  was 
the  day  of  their  death),  liturgical  cere- 
monies, pilgrimages  to  their  burial  places 
and  traditions  seeking  their  intercession. 
It  is  worthwhile  to  remember  that  well 
into  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  important 
honor  enjoyed  by  the  popes  was  in  their 
role  as  protector  and  custodian  of  the 
tombs  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul. 

The  naming  of  the  saints  in  the  eucharistic  liturgy  is  not 
a  historical  adornment  but  a  theological  claim — namely, 
that  the  veneration  of  the  saints  included  those  who  are  not 
known  by  name  but  who  "sleep  in  Christ."  The  tradition 
reflects  the  full  sense  of  the  church  as  a  living  reality  beyond 
the  merely  sociological  and  contemporary. 

At  the  end  of  the  Roman  persecutions  in  die  early  fourth 
century,  the  instinct  for  venerating  the  saints  did  not  end. 
The  ascetics,  monks,  great  pastoral  bishops,  holy  women 
and  men  were  honored  for  their  outstanding  imitation  of 
Christ  and  as  those  who  provided  the  church  with  new 
models  of  holiness.  St.  Athanasius,  in  his  famous  book  on 
the  monk  Antony,  caught  the  continuity  between  the  old 
and  the  new  well  when  he  observed  that  Antony  was  a  mar- 
tyr every  day  of  his  life.  Such  outstanding  figures  were  hon- 
ored in  their  lifetime  and  venerated  after  their  death. 

In  pre-modern  cultures  the  space  between  our  world 
and  that  of  the  spiritual  was  extremely  porous.  Saints  were 
considered  to  be  not  only  great  figures  of  the  faith  but  also 
ready  aides  before  the  throne  of  God  and  powerful  conduits 
i  of  grace,  healing  and  help.  Their  relics  were  loci  of  power. 
:  Their  shrines  and  churches  were  awesome  centers  of  prayer 
;  and  a  place  where  miracles  not  only  happened  but  were 
!  expected.  Pilgrimage  to  their  shrines  was  a  common  part  of 
j  medieval  culture  and  a  frequent  metaphor  for  the  Christian 
'  life  itself.  Both  Dante  and  Chaucer,  in  their  respective  mas- 


terworks,  set  their  stories  within  the  language  of  pilgrimage. 

North  America,  a  land  of  immigrants,  reflects  in  its 
church  life  "the  ancient  popular  heritage  of  honoring  the 
saints  whose  memory  has  been  kept  alive  as  peoples  crossed 
the  ocean  to  this  country.  In  the  medium-sized,  blue-collar 
town  where  I  live,  this  memory  is  clear,  with  parishes 
reflecting  the  ethnic  background  of  their  congregations:  for 
example,  St.  Patrick  (Irish),  St.  Stephen  (Hungarian),  St. 
Adalbert  (Polish),  St.  Augustine  (African  American)  and  St. 
Bavo  (Belgian). 

This  popular  tradition  of  honoring  the  saints  was  very 
much  a  part  of  my  own  upbringing.  The  nuns  in  our 
parochial  school  told  us  the  stories  of  the  saints  that  are  still 
part  of  my  memory.  We  had  discussions  about  what 
patronal  saint's  name  we  would  choose  for  confirmation. 
We  celebrated  the  feasts  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Joseph  in  the 
local  parish  church.  We  had  our  throats  blessed  on  St. 
Blaise's  day.  The  side  altars  of  our  parish  church  had  candles 


We  hope  to  be  what  they  are: 
those  who  now  see  the  face  of  God. 


burning  before  die  statues  of  St.  Anthony  (patron  of  lost 
things),  St.  Jude  (patron  of  hopeless  cases)  and  the  Little 
Flower,  whose  fame  was  widespread.  Each  week  some  men 
of  the  parish  would  meet  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  to  plan  their  work  for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  Altai- 
boys  learned  of  St.  Tarcisius;  and  the  priests,  always  eager  to 
foster  vocations,  would  tell  stories  of  St.  John  Vianney,  the 
patron  saint  of  parish  priests.  I  knew  from  a  young  age  that 
St.  Lawrence,  the  saint  for  whom  I  was  named,  was  burned 
on  a  griddle  by  the  Romans.  Every  automobile  we  owned 
had  a  St.  Christopher's  medal  on  the  dashboard. 

The  stories  we  read  or  heard  were  reinforced  by  a  strong 
visual  culture:  we  saw  the  saints.  We  had  holy  cards  with  pic- 
tures of  the  saints  to  be  tucked  into  our  missals.  The  stained 
glass  windows  taught  us  a  saintly  vocabulary:  Sebastian  with 
his  arrow-studded  body;  Catherine  with  her  wheel;  Barbara, 
her  tower;  the  Little  Flower  with  her  shower  of  rose  petals; 
Francis  showing  the  wounds  in  his  hands;  Peter  with  his 
keys  and  Paul  his  sword.  Our  classroom  bulletin  boards 
never  lacked  a  saint's  saying  and  a  picture. 

What  is  interesting  about  the  contemporary  church  in 
which  we  live  is  that  the  kinds  of  saints  we  are  interested  in 
are  not  always  those  who  are  canonized.  Countless  are  the 
works  of  mercy  put  under  the  patronage  of  Peter  Maurin 
and  Dorothy  Day.  Innumerable  are  the  young  people  who 
are  inspired  to  work  with  the  poor  because  of  Oscar 
Romero  or  the  martyred  women  and  men  in  Latin  America. 
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Many  are  those  who  seek  a  deeper  life  of  prayer  because  of 
the  writings  of  Thomas  Merton. 

With  the  search  for  saintly  models  for  our  time — a 
search  amply  aided  by  the  papal  interest  in  saints — comes  a 
new  vocabulary7  and  a  new  iconography.  The  ancient  mar- 
tyrs died  because  of  hatred  for  the  faith;  many  of  today's 
martyrs  die  because  of  a  hatred  for  love  and  charity.  We  live 
in  an  odd  age,  when  people  who  claim  to  be  Christians  by 
heritage  mercilessly  persecute  other  Christians  out  of 
hatred  for  their  social  ideas  and  activities.  More  than  likely, 
every  one  of  the  trigger  men  who  in  1989  shot  the 
Salvadoran  Jesuits  and  their  companions  was  a  baptized 
Catholic.  The  old  iconography  of  martyrdom  featured 
lions,  the  executioner's  axe  or  the  burning  pyre.  Today's 
iconography  must  show  the  gas  chamber,  the  bullet  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  the  torturer's  electrodes.  The  vocabu- 
lary and  the  iconography  change  but  the  story  of  martyr- 
dom remains  the  same. 

It  is  difficult  to  generalize  about  how  contemporary 
Catholics  view  the  saints.  Many  still  invoke  them  for  help, 
as  the  lines  of  international  visitors  who  line  up  to  pray 
before  the  altar  of  Blessed  John  XXIII  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica 
attest.  Others,  perhaps  the  majority,  seek  in  our  saints  mod- 
els of  how  to  be  a  Christian  in  this  age.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
frequently  alludes  to  the  martyrs  in  his  writings  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  those  witnesses  show  there  are  some  things 


without  guile 


"Your  problem  is  psychosomatic,  Mr.  Schmidt.  Yon  only 
think  you  can  V  afford  to  pay  my  bill. " 


so  valuable  and  true  that  it  is  a  worthy  thing  to  say  so  with 
one's  life.  The  tradition  of  the  saints  is  a  long  meditation  (a 
kind  of  existential  exegesis)  on  the  word  of  God.  It  was  the 
late  Karl  Rahner,  S.J.,  who  wrote  that  the  saint  is  the  person 
who  shows  us  that  in  this  particular  way  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
Christian. 

finally,  i  come  back  to  the  liturgy.  The  invocation  of  the 
saints  in  our  common  worship  reminds  us  of  the  capacious 
character  of  the  church  which,  as  the  patristic  tradition 
loves  to  say,  reaches  back  into  the  just  men  and  women  of 
the  Old  Testament,  continues  through  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion, and  includes  us  in  this  day  and  age.  The  church  is  one 
vast  ekklesia  of  the  living  and  the  dead  mutually  supporting 
each  other  by  our  common  prayer  to  the  Father  with 
Christ  in  the  Spirit.  In  that  great  democracy  the  saints  we 
call  by  name  and  those  unnamed  whom  we  remember  are 
not  figures  frozen  in  glass  or  carved  from  stone  but  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  Not  to  understand  that  is  to  live  with  an 
emaciated  and  impoverished  understanding  of  the  church. 

The  liturgical  honor  paid  to  the  saints  has  a  strong 
eschatological  edge  to  it.  We  hope  to  be  what  they  are: 
those  who  now  see  the  face  of  God.  Under  that  umbrella  of 
God's  presence  are  not  only  those  who  are  named  in  the 
canon  of  those  officially  recognized  by  the  church  but  all 
those  who  "sleep  in  Christ."  To  honor  the  saints  is  to  honor 

all  those  of  our  own  families 
who  are  with  the  Lord.  It  is 
also  a  yearning  that  we  too 
will  be  with  them  when  we 
die,  as  we  are  imperfectly 
with  them  as  we  keep  their 
memories  alive.  In  the  read- 
ing in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Hours  for  the  feast  of  All 
Saints,  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux  makes  that  point 
explicitly.  Here  is  what  he 
says  to  his  12th-century 
monastic  audience:  "We  long 
to  share  in  the  citizenship  of 
heaven,  to  dwell  with  the 
spirits  of  the  blessed,  to  join 
the  assembly  of  the  patri- 
archs, the  ranks  of  the 
prophets,  the  council  of  the 
apostles,  the  great  host  of 
martyrs,  the  noble  company 
of  confessors,  and  the  choir 
of  virgins.  In  short,  we  long 
to  be  united  in  happiness 
with  all  the  saints." 
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Catholics  belonging  to  Voice  of  the  Faithful  tally  votes  during  a  meeting  at  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians  Church  in  Newton,  Mass.,  in  December  2002. 
The  group  had  elected  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Vatican  asking  for  the  resignation  of  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law. 


The  Real  Agenda 

Voice  of  the  Faithful  is  not  part  of  the  problem,  but  it  can  be 
part  of  the  solution,   by  robert  m.  rowden 


t.john  chrysostom  once  warned  :  "Whoever  is 
not  angry  when  there  is  cause  for  anger  sins." 

The  25  Catholics  who  gathered  in  the  base- 
ment of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church  in 


Wellesley,  Mass.,  on  a  Monday  night  in  January  2002 
were  angry  indeed — angry  and  embarrassed  because  of 
the  sexual  abuse  of  so  many  children  by  priest-predators 
in  their  own  archdiocese,  but  angry  especially  because 
incidents  of  abuse  had  been  kept  secret  by  archdiocesan 


ROBERT  M.  ROWDEN  is  a  retired  physician  and  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  for  Voice  of  the  Faithful  in  northern 
California. 


leaders  for  whom  concealment  appeared  to  be  the  num- 
ber one  priority7,  while  known  predators  were  transferred 
from  parish  to  unsuspecting  parish.  Any  financial  settle- 
ments with  victims  were  made  in  secret  and  were  often 
contingent  upon  maintaining  secrecy.  The  scandal  and  its 
extent  were  documented  in  The  Boston  Globe,  and  soon 
all  were  reminded  that  clergy  sexual  abuse  had  infected 
the  church  in  many  dioceses  in  the  United  States  and  in  £ 
many  nations.  i 
By  spring,  crowds  had  swelled  to  700.  In  July  2002,  a  | 
convention  of  this  newly  formed  group,  called  Voice  of  ° 
the  Faithful,  drew  over  4,000  participants.  Today  the  £ 

t  <  b  CO 

membership  of  Voice  of  the  Faithful  numbers  over  33,000  5 
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Catholics  in  40  states  and  21  countries,  largely  through 
200  parish  affiliates.  Y.O.T.F.  has  defined  its  mission:  "to 
provide  a  prayerful  voice,  attentive  to  the  Spirit,  through 
which  the  faithful  can  actively  participate  in  the  gover- 
nance and  guidance  of  the  Catholic  Church."  Its  goals 
remain:  to  support  those  who  have  been  abused,  to  sup- 
port the  vast  numbers  of  fine  priests  of  integrity  who  were 
devastated  by  the  crisis  and  to  shape  structural  change 
within  the  church.  This  third  goal,  structural  change,  has 
raised  eyebrows,  caused  understandable  concern  among 
some  leaders  and  allowed  the  dismissal  and  banning  of 
Y.O.T.F.  by  those  for  whom  "change,"  in  reference  to 
church  structure,  appears  intrinsically  subversive. 
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The  Institute  of  Sacred  Music 
at  Yale  University 

with  an  outstanding  faculty  of  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  scholars  and  the 
resources  and  facilities  of  one  of  the  worlds 
finest  research  universities 


Degrees  Offered 
through  the 
Yale  Divinity  School 

Master  of  Arts  in  Religion 

Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology 


Degrees  Offered 
through  the 
Yale  School  of  Music 

Master  of  Music 
Artist  Diploma 
Master  of  Musical  Arts 
Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 


WORSHIP  •  MUSIC  •  ARTS 


Double  Majors  may  be  obtained  through  the  School  of 
Music  Joint  Decrees  are  offered  concurrently  with  Yale 
Divinity  School.  Prizes  in  Organ  Performance  and  Choral 
Conducting  are  available  for  qualified  applicants. 

YALE  INSTITUTE  OF  SACRED  MUSIC 
409  Prospect  Street  New  Haven,  CT  06511 
(203)  432-5180  www.yale.edu/ism 


There  are  those  who  say  that  the  laity  should  have  no 
role  in  church  governance,  since  it  is  the  function  of  the 
bishop  to  teach,  govern  and  sanctify.  Such  a  view  is  not 
supported  by  Canon  Law.  Canon  212,  for  example,  states: 
"In  accord  with  the  knowledge,  competence,  and  preemi- 
nence which  they  possess,  [lay  people]  have  the  right  and 
even  at  times  a  duty  to  manifest  to  the  sacred  pastors  their 
opinion  on  matters  which  pertain  to  the  good  of  the 
church,  and  they  have  a  right  to  make  their  opinion  known 
to  the  other  Christian  faithful."  Again  in  Canon  129:  "Lay 
members  of  the  Christian  faithful  can  cooperate  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power  [of  governance]  in  accord  with  the 
norm  of  Jaw."  The  documents  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  call  for  active  lay  participation 
in  church  affairs.  From  the  "Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church":  "The 
sacred  pastors  should  recognize  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  laity  in 
the  church.  They  should  willingly  use 
their  prudent  advice  and  confidently 
assign  offices  to  them  in  service  of  the 
church,  leaving  them  freedom  and 
scope  for  activity"  (No.  37).  From  the 
"Decree  on  the  Apostolate  of  the 
Laity":  "While  preserving  intact  the 
necessary  link  with  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  laity  have  the  right  to 
establish  and  direct  [apostolic]  associa- 
tions and  to  join  existing  ones"  (No. 
19).  V.O.T.F.  seeks  a  link  with  authority 
in  every  diocese  for  respectful  dialogue, 
but  it  will  not  negotiate  its  right  to  exist 
as  an  association  of  faithful  Catholic  lay 
men  and  women. 

Suspicion  of  motives,  misinterpreta- 
tion and  misinformation  about  V.O.T.F. 
are  rampant.  It  is  accused  of  doctrinal 
heresy,  seeking  to  establish  parallel 
church  structures,  anti-episcopal  bias, 
and  alignment  and  identification  with 
anti-church  victims-rights  groups. 

The  recent  crisis  arising  from  sexu- 
al abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy  has 
impaired  the  teaching  authority  of  the 
hierarchy  and  has  demonstrated  that 
the  present  system  of  church  gover- 
nance is  seriously  flawed.  While  the 
vast  majority  of  bishops  and  priests  are 
able,  sincere,  holy  and  truly  dedicated 
to  Christ  and  his  church,  some  bishops, 
by  what  they  have  done  and  what  they 
have  failed  to  do,  have  enabled  and 
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facilitated  multiple  child  rape.  Saying  this  is  not  a  sign  of 
anti-episcopal  bias.  It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  and  in  many  places.  Although  priest-predators 
have  been  properly  and  appropriately  removed  from  .min- 
istry, and  many  have  been  charged,  tried  and  convicted  of 
crimes,  those  bishops  who  failed  in  their  basic  responsibility 
to  protect  our  children  have  not  been  charged,  condemned, 
censured  or  even  criticized  by  higher  authority.  There  are  no 
structures  of  accountability  for  them. 

Fellow  bishops,  many  of  whom  have  publicly  apologized 
to  victims  and  are  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Dallas  charter,  have  nevertheless  remained  silent.  Cardinal 
Francis  George,  on  the  eve  of  the  bishops'  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  said,  "There  have  to  be 
sanctions  for  a  bishop  who  has  been  negligent 
the  same  as  there  are  sanctions  for  a  priest." 
The  bishops,  however,  were  asked  only  to 
commit  themselves  to  "fraternal  support,  fra- 
ternal challenge,  and  fraternal  correction."  In 
the  words  of  the  Rev.  Richard  John  Neuhaus: 
"pretty  limp."  In  fact,  the  only  time  in  memo- 
ry when  a  bishop  has  been  publicly  criticized 
by  other  bishops  was  when  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  made  his  doctrinally  sound  case  for 
the  Common  Ground  Initiative  in  the  docu- 
ment Called  to  Be  Catholic,  in  1996.  He  was 
publicly  criticized  by  Cardinal  Bernard  Law  of 
Boston,  and  later,  somewhat  less  vehemently, 
by  Cardinals  James  Hickey  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  Anthony  Bevilacqua  of  Philadelphia  and 
Adam  Maida  of  Detroit. 

VO.T.F.  believes  that  now,  more  than 
ever,  dialogue  is  needed  among  bishops,  the- 
ologians, priests  and  lay  people. 
Reconciliation  is  a  mark  of  Christ's  presence 
among  us.  The  American  laity,  better  educat- 
ed and  informed  than  ever  before,  actively 
involved  and  in  love  with  the  church,  want  and 
need  to  be  involved  in  its  healing  and  contin- 
uing reform.  The  bishops  need  the  meaning- 
ful involvement  of  lay  organizations  if  their 
credibility  is  to  be  restored. 

Clearly  there  is  no  dogma,  doctrine  or 
canon  law  that  prohibits  collaboration  by  a 
bishop  or  pastor  with  the  laity  in  the  exercise 
of  his  administrative  authority.  If  members  of 
the  hierarchy  are  in  fact  "the  servants  of  the 
servants  of  God,"  there  are  no  grounds  for 
secrecy  and  no  justification  for  excluding  those 
being  served  from  having  a  say  in  how  they  are 
served,  and  from  some  voice  in  their  gover- 
nance. There  is  no  logic  in  excluding  from 


consultation  the  very  people  the  bishops  are  commissioned 
to  serve.  Such  exclusion  is  analogous  to  a  physician's  not  ask- 
ing a  patient  to  talk  about  symptoms. 

A  major  part  of  the  structural  change  envisioned  by 
VO.T.F.  is  the  establishment  and  empowerment  of  elected, 
representative  pastoral  councils  on  the  parish  and  diocesan 
levels,  which  would  have  not  merely  an  advisory  but  also  a 
significant  legislative  function,  analogous  to  the  way  our 
national  government  is  structured.  VO.T.F.  wants  organized 
participation  by  clergy  and  laity7  in  the  selection  of  pastors 
and  bishops,  and  in  exercising  oversight  and  independent 
auditing  of  parish  and  diocesan  finances  to  ensure  openness 
and  transparency.  There  is  nothing  in  principle  that 


RENEWING  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN 
CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE 


ROOTS  OF  FAITH 

both  fragile  & 

STRONG 
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What  I  Pray  For 

Sacks  of  rocks 

I  have  gathered  from  the  beach, 

some  of  which  I  used  to  toss 

my  own  I  Ching,  stones  representing 

fire,  water,  wind,  and  the  rest, 

some  of  them  with  strange, 

man-like  markings,  like  circles, 

probably  formed  by  little  pools  of  sea  water, 

dried  by  the  sun,  leaving  behind 

a  round  stain  of  salt. 

Stacks  of  poems,  sacks  of  rocks, 

milk  crates  full  of  books 

full  of  baloney: 

I  can't  let  them  go,  not  yet, 

but  I  lie  in  bed  and  plead  with  God 

to  empty  out  my  past,  all  of  it, 

at  least  all  of  the  bad, 

set  me  free,  flush  out 

all  the  shame  and  rage  and  heartache, 

but  please,  not  the  finger-paints, 

not  baseball  and  my  best  friends. 

Deal,  He  says, 

but  all  the  rocks  must  go. 

Xo  tarot  cards,  and  no  metaphysical  bull. 

Fine,  I  say. 

I  have  a  look  at  my  bookcase. 
I  see  Rumi,  Suzuki,  Lao  Tzu, 
and  two  Bibles.  So: 
who  will  throw  the  first  stone? 

Dennis  O'Donnell 


would  prohibit  lay  participation  in  councils  and  congre- 
gations even  at  the  highest  levels  of  governance  in  the 
church. 

The  current  crisis  has  magnified  the  realization 
that  the  laity  are  absolutely  powerless  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  church.  There  is  a  total  lack  of  institu- 
tional checks  and  balances  that  would  allow  them  some 
say  about  how  authority  is  exercised.  Against  the 
protest  that  "the  church  is  not  a  democracy"  runs  the 
growing  consensus  and  underlying  conviction  that  a 
dose  of  democracy  is  precisely  what  the  church  needs 
in  the  present  crisis. 

VO.T.F.  supports  survivors  of  abuse  by  listening  to 
their  stories,  by  lobbying  for  their  medical  needs  and 
appropriate  treatment  of  their  post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
orders and  by  advocating  just  compensation  for  their 
life-changing  trauma.  We  seek  criminal  prosecution  of 
abusers.  Although  V.O.T.F.  endorses  some  of  the  goals 
and  practices  of  victims-rights  organizations,  and  has 
met  with  and  collaborated  with  them  in  some  instances, 
we  are  identified  and/or  affiliated  with  none  of  these 
groups.  Many  of  their  members  have  understandably  left 
the  church  and  are  not  interested  in  its  future  or  its  via- 
bility. We  reach  out  to  these  and  seek  their  healing  and 
return  to  the  ranks  of  the  faithful. 

V.O.T.F.  especially  supports  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  priests,  who  live  with  integrity  the 
promises  and  vows  that  come  with  ordination,  who  seek 
integrity  in  their  personal  lives  of  prayer,  in  their  daily 
ministry,  in  the  simplicity  of  their  lifestyle,  in  their 
preaching  of  the  word  and  in  their  celebration  of  the 
liturgy7.  We  support  them  with  expressions  of  encourage- 
ment and  gratitude,  and  most  of  all  by  our  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  life  of  the  parish  through  gifts  of  time,  tal- 
ent and  treasure.  We  seek  justice  and  due  process  for 
anyone  accused,  and  we  pray  for  all  priests  and  pledge  to 
support  them  in  their  ministry. 

Despite  repeated  assertions  to  the  contrary,  VO.T.F. 
has  no  other  agenda  than  the  one  above  and  posted  for 
all  to  see  on  its  Web  site,  www.votf.org.  We  refuse  to 
address  theological  controversies  or  to  take  a  position  on 
divisive  issues.  We  do  not  contest  any  church  teaching. 
We  accept  the  teaching  authority  of  the  magisterium. 
Our  membership  is  scattered  across  the  spectrum  of 
Catholic  thought,  but  we  are  united  in  our  stated  goals. 
We  seek  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  God,  not  to  tear  it 
down.  We  recognize  that  structural  change  takes  time 
and  does  not  happen  in  a  moment.  VO.T.F.  members 
pray  daily  for  the  church,  its  bishops  and  priests,  and  for 
the  laity  that  we  might  come  together  in  love,  for 
respectful  dialogue,  always  keeping  Christ  at  the  center 
of  our  efforts.  H 
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Mel  Gibson  directs  Jim  Caviezel,  as  Jesus,  during  the  filming  of  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ." 


Palestinian  Braveheart 

The  Atonement  Theology  of  Mel  Gibson's  'Passion' 

BY  LLOYD  BAUGH 


When  mel  GIBSON'S  film  "The  Passion  of 
the  Christ"  is  released  on  Ash  Wednesday,  it 
will  bring  the  106-year  tradition  of  the  Jesus- 
film  full  circle.  The  very  first  films  about 
Jesus,  silent  films  lasting  only  a  few  minutes,  were  Passion 
plays.  Since  then,  the  genre  has  ranged  widely  from 
Hollywood  epic  to  didactic  exposition,  from  musical  to  pop- 
ular evangelical  treatment.  Where  does  Gibson's  "Passion" 
stand  in  this  tradition? 

While  any  honest  attempt  to  represent  artistically  the 


LLOYD  BAUGH,  S.J.,  teaches  theology  and  film  studies  at  the 
Pontifical  Gregorian  University  in  Rome  and  is  the  author  of 
Imaging  the  Divine:  Jesus  and  Christ-Figures  in  Film. 


life  of  Christ  is  laudable,  many  of  the  Jesus-films  offer 
object  lessons  in  things  to  avoid  when  making  a  film  about 
Jesus.  The  earliest  Passions — precisely  because  they  are 
silent  and  brief — favor  exaggerated  gestures  by  their  actors 
and  neatly  divide  characters  into  good  guys  and  bad  guys.  In 
the  brief  Jesus  episodes  in  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Intolerance" 
(1916),  for  example,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  unabashedly 
good,  and  the  Jewish  religious  audiorities  are  all  unabashed- 
ly evil. 

The  Hollywood-epic  tradition  tends  to  "enhance"  the 
Gospel  text  with  fictional  characters  and  episodes,  often  dis- 
connected from  the  central  story  of  Jesus.  A  Mary 
Magdalene-Judas  liaison,  for  example,  opens  "The  King  of 
Kings"  (1927).  The  identity  of  Hollywood  actors — 
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Charlton  Heston,  Shelley  Winters,  Sidney  Poitier,  Angela 
I  .ansbury  and  Pat  Boone  in  "The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told" 
(1965) — can  also  overwhelm  the  characters  they  portray 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  communication  of  the  Gospel 
message.  The  Jesus  musicals  introduce  the  problem  of  the 
credibility  of  a  Jesus  character  who,  along  with  his  disciples, 
regularly  breaks  into  song.  In  "Godspell"  the  device  works; 
in  "Superstar"  it  does  not  (both  1973). 

The  popular  evangelical  approach  in  "Jesus"  (1999)  also 
has  difficulties.  Here  Jesus  engages  in  a  water-fight  with  his 
disciples  at  the  well  in  Samaria  and  never  gets  around  to 
talking  with  the  woman.  The  Christian  message  is  compro- 
mised so  that  the  film  might  appeal  to  all.  Even  Franco 
Zefirellis  "Jesus  of  Nazareth"  (1977),  while  seamlessly 
crafted  and  breathtakingly  beautiful,  lacks  the  radical  inci- 
siveness  that  marks  the  Gospels.  By  contrast,  last  year's 
"The  Gospel  of  John"  shows  the  problem  of  a  too  literal, 
and  ultimately  bland,  transfer  of  biblical  text,  entire  and  ver- 
batim, to  the  film  genre.  Likewise,  the  cool  didacticism  of 
"The  Messiah"  (1976) — Jesus  teaches  and  preaches  here 
more  than  in  any  other  film — leaves  the  viewer  strangely 
uninvolved. 

Before  Gibson's  "Passion,"  Martin  Scorseses  "Last 
Temptation  of  Christ"  (1988)  was  the  most  controversial  of 
the  Jesus-films.  When  it  appeared,  many  people  were  scan- 


dalized because  of  the  "last  temptation"  sequence,  which 
they  erroneously  viewed  as  an  objective  representation  of 
Jesus'  sexual  acting  out.  In  fact,  more  serious  issues  involve 
the  film's  inconsistent  and  often  violent  style,  its  heavily  psy- 
chological analysis  and  the  skewed  anthropology  it  applies 
to  Jesus.  In  spite  of  Scorsese's  repeated  professions  of  faith 
to  the  press  and  the  hastily  produced  disclaimer  before  the 
opening  titles,  the  movie  fails  to  resolve  the  mystery  of  the 
human/divine  dimensions  of  Jesus'  existence  and  to  repre- 
sent a  valid  Christian  theology  of  salvation. 

the  latest  of  the  Jesus-films,  Mel  Gibson's  "The  Passion 
of  the  Christ"  offers  a  very  powerful  emotional  experience, 
at  times  painful  to  watch.  While  avoiding  most  of  the 
excesses  of  the  Hollywood  epics,  Gibson's  "Passion"  does 
develop,  at  times  annoyingly,  some  dimensions  of  the  bibli- 
cal narrative,  usually  moving  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
sentimental.  The  role  of  Pilate's  wife,  for  example,  is  much 
expanded  and  includes  a  meeting  with  Jesus'  mother.  There 
is  a  seemingly  endless  scourging  scene,  represented  in  sev- 
eral episodes.  And  Gibson  slips  several  times  into  the  kitsch 
that  characterizes  the  Hollywood  Jesus-film.  In  order  to 
have  Jesus  in  chains  meet  Judas  one  more  time,  Gibson  has 
him  beaten  by  the  arresting  soldiers,  then  lose  his  balance 
and  fall  over  a  cliff  and,  in  a  weird  imitation  of  bungee- 
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jumping,  remain  suspended  just  a  few  feet  from  the  ground 
above  Judas.  And  to  punish  the  bad  thief  for  cursing  Jesus, 
Gibson  has  a  huge  raven  land  on  his  cross  and — a  reference 
to  Hitchcock's  "The  Birds"? — peck  out  his  eyes.  Again,  to 
suggest  that  the  Roman  soldier  with  the  lance  is  "washed  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  Gibson  has  him  fall  to  his  knees 
under  a  shower  of  Jesus'  sacred  blood. 

"The  Passion"  has  nothing  of  the  musical  about  it,  but 
its  representation  of  Herod 
and  of  his  encounter  with 
Jesus  seems  directly  lifted 
from  "Superstar."  If  "Jesus 
of  Nazareth"  lacked  inci- 
siveness  and  "The  Messiah" 
lacked  emotional  impact, 
Gibson's  film  makes  up  for 
both.  Its  theological  point  is 
crystal  clear,  and  its  emo- 
tional impact  on  the  viewer 
is  undeniably  powerful. 
Gibson,  like  Scorsese  in 
"Last  Temptation,"  subjects 
the  viewer  to  an  emotional 
roller-coaster  ride.  The  two 
films  share  heavy  produc- 
tion values — energetic  photography,  special  effects,  aggres- 
sive editing  and  a  heavy  music  score — and  at  times  an  over- 
powering focus  on  physical  and  emotional  violence. 

Pier  Paolo  Pasolini's  "Gospel  According  to  Matthew" 
(1964)  is  still  the  greatest  of  the  Jesus-films.  Although  radi- 
cally different,  Gibson's  "Passion"  curiously  has  several  ele- 
ments in  common  with  "Gospel."  Pasolini  made  his  film 
because  of  a  profound  personal  religious  experience  after 
reading  Matthew's  Gospel  during  a  retreat  in  Assisi. 
Gibson's  faith-commitment  in  the  Catholic  tradition — 
made  even  clearer  to  me  when  I  spoke  with  him  after  a 
screening  of  "Passion" — is  undeniable.  And  both  men  pro- 
duced and  made  their  films  with  unflagging  courage  and 
spiritual  energy. 

The  two  films  are  strong,  uncompromising  documents 
in  both  content  and  style.  The  Christian  messages  diey  pro- 
claim are  unambiguous.  They  confront  their  viewers,  per- 
haps uncomfortably,  with  radical  choices — as  did  the 
preaching  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  because  of  this,  both  films  have 
been  subjected  to  a  firestorm  of  controversy.  During  the 
production  of  Pasolini's  "Gospel,"  condemnations  were 
published  in  the  Italian  media  by  people  who  could  have  no 
idea  what  the  finished  film  would  be  like.  Critics  said  that 
Pasolini — a  former  member  of  the  Italian  Communist 
Party,  an  atheist  and  openly  homosexual — could  not  possi- 
bly make  a  valid  film  about  Jesus.  The  premiere  of  the  film 
at  the  Venice  Festival  of  1964  was  presided  over  by  hun- 


Jesus,  played  by  Henry  Ian  Cusick,  gathers  at  the  table  with  his  Apostles  in  a 
scene  from  last  year's  movie  "The  Gospel  of  John." 


dreds  of  armed  carabinieri.  Riots  were  expected.  The  film 
was  also  strongly  criticized  in  the  Vatican's  L'Osservatore 
Romano.  But  some  33  years  later  it  was  recognized  by  the 
Vatican  as  one  of  the  greatest  films  ever  made. 

A  highly  charged,  polemical  atmosphere  has  also  devel- 
oped around  Gibson's  film.  Accusations  are  made;  church 
authorities  are  cited  by  one  side  and  then  the  other;  reviews 
prophesying  doom  are  written  by  people  who  have  not  seen 

the  film;  and  irrelevant 
and  often  inaccurate  com- 
ments are  made  about  the 
director's  personal  life  and 
laith.  The  accusations,  for 
the  most  part,  have  to  do 
with  what  is  suspected  to 
be  the  anti-Semitic  stance 
of  the  film.  Some  are 
based  on  an  early  cut  of 
the  film  and  on  copies  of 
an  early  version  of  the 
script.  The  issue  here — 
and  it  has  been  an  issue  for 
most  of  the  Jesus-films — is 
the  way  the  film  portrays 
responsibility  for  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  Jesus.  Are  the  Romans  blamed? 
Jewish  religious  leaders?  Only  some  of  these  leaders?  Or  is 
the  blame  widened  to  the  Jewish  people? 

In  the  version  I  previewed  just  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing, the  film  assumes  a  balanced  position.  Although 
Caiaphas  and  his  colleagues  who  push  the  Romans  to  con- 
demn Jesus  may  be  slightly  stereotyped  and  their  power 
over  a  weak  and  perhaps  too  good  Pilate  exaggerated,  their 
position  is  balanced  by  the  several  dissenting  members  of 
the  council — Jews  who  strongly  condemn  the  judicial 
inquiry  as  a  "travesty.. .a  beastly  travesty"  and  angrily  quit 
die  assembly. 

During  the  "trials"  of  Jesus,  regrettably,  die  film  has  too 
many  people  gathered  in  the  courtyards,  somediing  against 
which  the  American  bishops  warn  in  published  guidelines  for 
the  dramatization  of  the  Passion  (see  Eugene  J.  Fisher's  arti- 
cle in  America,  2/16).  The  bishops  argue  that  the  "small 
'crowd'"  (historically  more  probable)  should  never  be 
replaced  by  a  "teeming  mob."  As  if  to  compensate  for  this 
lapse,  Gibson  does  not  include  the  usually  offensive  words  of  > 
the  crowd,  "His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children"  (Mt < 
27:26),  the  sentence  that  has  been  perhaps  the  most  notori-  < 
ous  basis  for  the  persecution  of  Jews  by  Christians  over  the  i 
centuries.  Furthermore,  not  everyone  in  the  large  crowd  is  < 
against  Jesus.  Dissenting  voices  can  be  heard. 

A  few  moments  later  Gibson  shows  crowds  of  people  i 
crying  out  in  favor  of  Jesus  as  he  struggles  to  ascend ; 
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Calvary.  Their  protests  are  so  strong  that  the  Roman  sol- 
diers have  trouble  controlling  them.  Furthermore,  Gibson 
develops  the  character  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  referred  to  dis- 
paragingly by  a  Roman  soldier  as  "You  Jew!"  The  anti- 
Semitism  here  is  the  Romans,  and  the  film  clearly  con- 
demns him.  Simon's  interplay  with  the  agonizing  Jesus  is  a 
beautiful  touch  and  a  clear  statement  against  anti- 
Semitism. 

Finally,  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  film's  stance  is  its 
striking  penultimate  scene.  In  a  physically  static  but  moral- 
ly  dynamic  representation  of  the  Pieta,  Mary  stares  not  at 
the  dead  Jesus  but  directly  into  the  camera,  and  therefore 
directly  at  the  viewer.  This  is  the  only  time  in  the  film  that 
Gibson  breaks  the  dramatic  frame  of  the  narrative  and 
addresses  the  viewers  directly.  This  shot,  lasting  a  long  20 
seconds,  invites  the  viewers  to  enter  the  narrative  and 
assume  their  responsibility,  as  sinners,  for  the  death  of  this 
Jesus,  who — the  film  repeatedly  makes  clear — has  died  for 
our  sins.  Gibson  here  is  saying,  more  strongly  than  any 
other  director  has  done,  that  it  is  not  the  Jewish  people 
who  killed  Jesus;  every  one  of  us  sinful  human  beings  is 
responsible  for  his  death. 

Although  Pasolini's  "Gospel"  and  Gibson's  "Passion" 
have  some  elements  in  common,  the  differences  between 
the  two  films  are  fundamental.  The  most  obvious  difference 
is  that  Gibson's  is  a  Passion  play,  while  Pasolini's  covers 


almost  all  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  Pasolini  limits  the  dialogue 
of  his  film  exclusively  to  the  words  of  Matthew,  while 
Gibson  develops  it  widely  While  both  films  have  English 
subtitles,  Pasolini  has  his  characters  speak  in  Italian; 
Gibson's  communicate  in  Aramaic  and  Latin.  Unique  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Jesus-film,  this  audacious  move  on  the 
director's  part  is  wonderfully  effective. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Gibson's  film  is  a  highly  personal 
interpretation  of  the  Jesus  story,  something  to  which  he 
admits  quite  candidly.  It  is  very  much  "The  Gospel 
According  to  Mel."  In  its  content,  it  reflects  elements  from 
the  Gospels,  from  other,  noncanonical  books  and  from  the 
director's  own  devotional  interest.  In  its  style,  it  reflects 
many  elements  from  mainline  Hollywood  cinema — a  genre 
Gibson  knows  well — and  most  obviously  from  Gibson's 
previous  directorial  and  acting  effort,  "Braveheart"  (1995). 
The  tagline,  "All  men  die.  Not  all  men  really  live,"  from 
"Braveheart"  is  oddly  similar  to  the  tagline  on  some  of  the 
posters  for  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ":  "Dying  was  his  rea- 
son for  living." 

In  contrast  to  Pasolini's  film  in  ascetic  black  and  white 
with  straightforward  linear  editing,  "Passion"  is  in  vivid 
color  and  uses  flashbacks  and  parallel-editing  to  present  its 
narrative.  While  Pasolini  inserts  a  few  brief  excerpts  of  clas- 
sical music  contrapuntally,  Gibson  enhances  most  of  his 
film  with  an  original  music  score.  Where  Pasolini  favors 
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very  basic  and  unobtrusive  camera  angles  and  movements; 
Gibson  employ  s  a  wide  variety  of  self-conscious  and  often 
dizzying  photographic  techniques,  including  some  shocking 
digital  special  effects,  all  staples  of  the  contemporary 
Hollywood  action  drama. 

Each  director  also  announces  the  theological  position  of 
his  film  in  its  title.  Pasolini's  "Gospel"  proclaims  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  life,  preaching,  healing,  passion, 
death  and  resurrection  as  the  definitive  event  of  salvation 
and  liberation  for  the  people  of  God.  Although  uncompro- 
mising in  its  demands,  Pasolini's  film  has  a  theology  of  joy 
and  hope  in  the  risen  Lord. 

In  contrast,  Gibson's  "Passion"  evinces  primarily  a  theol- 
ogy of  atonement,  a  theology  of  the  cross.  He  focuses  nar- 
rowly on  the  suffering  and  death  of  Jesus  and  his  free  decision 
to  take  onto  himself — like  the  scapegoat,  like  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  Isaiah — the  sins  of  humanity  and  to  live  this  hor- 
rific ordeal  to  redeem  sinners.  To  set  up  this  focus,  the  film 
opens  with  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  Suffering  Servant 
songs  in  Isaiah:  "He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions, 
crushed  for  our  iniquities"  (Is.  53:5).  Every  lash  of  the  whip 
during  the  extended  scourging  scenes  represents  one  of  these 
human  transgressions.  Gibson's  flashbacks  to  the  Last  Supper 
act  as  a  hermeneutic  for  that  agony:  Jesus  is  the  sacrificial 
lamb,  the  victim  on  the  altar,  whose  body  and  blood — as  in 
the  eucharistic  sacrifice — are  offered  in  atonement. 

The  resurrection  scene  of  every  Jesus-film  reveals  much 
about  the  director's  theological  position.  Pasolini  creates  a 
15 -second-long  shot  of  Jesus  standing  on  a  hilltop,  strongly 
and  urgently  proclaiming  the  concluding  words  of 
Matthew's  Gospel,  "Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations. ..I  am  with  you  always"  (Mt.  28:19-20),  while  a 
group  of  disciples  runs  joyously  toward  him.  On  the  sound- 
track, an  explosion  of  sacred  music — the  Gloria  from  the 
Congolese  "Missa  Luba,"  with  its  pounding  drums  and  joy- 
ful voices — underlines  the  significance  of  this  Resurrection 
as  a  cosmic  victory  not  only  for  Jesus  but  for  the  entire  peo- 
ple of  God,  a  victory  with  a  clear  communitarian  and  mis- 
sionary7 thrust. 

In  high  contrast,  Gibson's  resurrection  scene — I  won't 
give  away  the  specifics — represents  that  event  not  as  a  cos- 
mic victory  for  all  women  and  men  of  all  times  and  for  all  of 
human  history,  but  rather  as  a  private  experience  of  Jesus, 
with  no  implications  either  for  his  disciples  or  for  the  view- 
ers of  the  film.  There  is  no  joy  or  hope  in  the  scene.  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  Mary  Magdalene,  John  and  the  con- 
verted Roman  soldier  remain  suffering  and  passive  in  the 
Pieta  tableau,  separated  from  the  Resurrection  by  a  screen 
that  is  black  for  six  seconds,  and  by  the  self-centered  and  iso- 
lated risen  Lord.  Gibson,  caught  up  in  the  extreme  preoccu- 
pation with  the  sins  of  humanity  that  informs  his  atonement 
theology,  misses  a  chance  to  give  all  of  us  sinners  hope. 


Gibson's  "the  passion  of  the  christ"  is  not  easy  to  watch. 
The  physical  violence  visited  on  Jesus  goes  on  seemingly 
without  end  and  has  earned  the  film  an  R  rating.  It  is  "over 
the  edge"  (Gibson's  own  words),  at  times  exaggerated 
beyond  what  is  necessary  to  represent  Jesus'  self-sacrifice 
for  the  redemption  of  us  sinners.  In  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius,  the  "Third  Week"  explores  Jesus'  Passion, 
contemplated  in  prayer  at  times  as  vividly  as  anything  in 
Gibson's  film.  But  the  Spiritual  Exercises  place  the 
retreatants'  experience  of  the  Passion  between  an  experi- 
ence of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  (the  "Second  Week")  and  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ  (the  "Fourth  Week"),  during  which 
the  retreatant  lives  the  joy  and  power  and  victory  of  the 
risen  Lord.  This  offers  us  hope. 

Gibson's  film  is  a  devotional  meditation  in  the 
Franciscan  mode  on  the  Stations  of  the  Cross.  We  experi- 
ence Jesus'  passion  from  the  outside,  separated  from  the 
good  news  of  his  preaching  and  healing  ministry,  and  iso- 
lated from  his  Resurrection.  We  remain  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  passive  and  despairing  with  the  other  mourners.  But 
for  John  and  the  soldier,  for  the  women — who  in  the 
Gospel  are  the  first  witnesses  of  the  Resurrection — and  for 
us  sinners  who  find  hope  in  the  victory  of  the  risen  Lord, 
Gibson's  "Passion"  offers  little  hope.  E! 
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Gate  Opened,  and  It  Was  Golden 


BY  ADELE  AZAR-RUCQUOI 


SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO  my 
husband,  Jim,  and  I  cele- 
brated our  sixth  wedding 
anniversary  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  a  vacation  to 
remember,  but  not  because  of 
the  sights.  I  went  home  with 
much  more  than  I  came  with. 

It  began  one  morning  after 
leaving  a  bookstore  in  Union 
Square.  We  saw  a  bearded  old 
man  sitting  on  the  blackened 
sidewalk,  propped  up  against  a 
bank  building.  One  leg  was 
thrown  out  in  front.  I  thought, 
"What  about  the  other  one?  Is 
he  missing  one?  Is  he  hiding  it?" 
Heck,  here  they  come  again — 
the  questions!  "Axe  you  putting 
me  on?  Are  you  a  con  artist?  Are 
you  really  lame?"  It's  the  old 
swirl  between  heart  and  head. 
Do  I  or  don't  I? 

His  arm  was  stretched  out 
with  that  beggar's  cup.  But  his 
eyes  stared  disinterestedly,  as  if 
he  were  somewhere  else.  Are  you 
pushing  this  scene  on  7?ie?  It's  as 
though  you're  asking  me,  "Wliat 
<  are  you  going  to  do  about  this?  It's 
g  all  up  to  you,  honey!" 

I  am  sorrowful  and  resentful 

CD 

1  at  the  same  time. 

< 

We  did  not  ask  for  this.  It 
>  had  been  a  wonderful  week.  We 

2  stayed  at  a  Victorian  bed-and- 
£  breakfast  on  the  hilltop  in  a  city 

ADELE    AZAR-RUCQUOI,    author  of 

Money  As  Sacrament,  lectures  at 
universities  and  conducts  interfaith 
groups  and  workshops. 
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that  surrendered  to  its  ambling  trolley 
cars.  And  that  amazing  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  walks  at  night  along  the  water- 
front, ethnic  eateries  on  every  corner, 
flowers  always  in  sight.  It  had  been  a 
restorative  vacation.  I  don't  think  we 
saw  anything  without  holding  hands. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  walked  away,  I 
could  not  let  go  of  that  disturbing 
image  on  the  street.  Normally  I  would 
have  dropped  a  bill  in  his  cup  just  to  be 
done  with  it.  But  here  is  Jim,  rolling  his 
eyes.  "You're  not  really  going  to  put 
money  in  his  cup.  I've  seen  too  many 
con  men — men  wanting  to  get  back  at 
society  for  having  put  them  on  the 
street." 

A  young  long-haired  guy  on  a  skate- 
board sails  by.  A  mother  pushing  her 
stroller  looks  the  other  way.  A  business- 
man marches  with  fixed  gaze.  And  an 
old  woman  with  a  cane  counts  the 
cracks  in  the  sidewalk.  Is  my  crumpled 
man  such  a  part  of  the  everyday  scene 
here  that  he  simply  disappears,  a  throw- 
away  piece  of  life,  something  to  ignore 
like  a  discarded  wrapper? 

Something  did  not  feel  right.  Was  I 
the  only  one  who  could  see  him  that 
day?  Who  is  really  the  needy,  callous 
and  impoverished  here?  I  could  not  stop 
the  flow  of  questions. 

Along  the  street,  at  shop  upon  shop, 
"For  Sale"  signs  clamored  for  the 
money  in  our  wallets.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  give  us  something  for  our 
money — a  blouse,  say,  or  a  set  of  blue 
crystal  or  a  gift  to  take  back  home.  This 
was  only  commerce,  after  all,  passing 
our  money  around  one  to  another.  But 
for  this  beggar,  what  could  he  exchange 
for  anything  dropped  into  his  cup?  For 
him,  it  was  a  one-way  transaction.  Or 
was  it? 

Meantime,  Jim's  hand  closed  tightly 
around  mine  and  brought  me  back. 
Who  could  guess  that  very  hand  had 
taken  its  own  turn  in  a  bread  line  not  so 
long  ago,  and  that  Jim  himself  had  been 
curled  under  the  stars  trying  to  sleep  on 
a  cardboard  mat.  True,  he  had  not  held 
out  a  begging  cup;  that  was  never  his 
style.  When  I  met  Jim,  he  had  been  out 
on  the  streets  for  over  a  year.  Meeting 
him  called  up  a  long  set  of  unanswered 
questions.  How  could  this  man  with  all 
his  degrees,  and  even  a  laptop  that  he 
managed  to  cart  around,  have  fallen  so 


low?  And  what  was  I  doing  with  him? 
Was  I  so  desperate?  I  could  hear  my 
father  shouting  from  the  grave,  ''Tell 
the  bum  to  get  a  job!"  It  still  puzzles 
me,  but  I  suppose  Jim  thought  he  had 
something  to  learn  in  those  days. 

Long  conversations  that  mysteri- 
ously followed  brought  us  to  a  bonding 
I  had  never  known  with  another  human 
being.  Jim  was  a  reader,  a  lover  of  clas- 
sical symphonies,  an  environmentalist 
and,  ultimately,  my  teacher  in  the  wis- 
dom of  detachment. 

I  married  this  once-homeless  man 
and  have  never  regretted  the  decision.  I 
bloomed  into  a  new  self.  What's  more, 
because  of  Jim  and  the  money  issues 
that  arose  in  our  marriage,  I  took  on, 
face-to-face,  my  own  deep  conflicts 
about  money.  Then,  eureka!  Because  of 
this  man  with  no  money,  I  wrote  a  book 
on  making  peace  with  money.  Oh,  how 
wonderful  the  ways  of  divine  provi- 
dence! 

Back  to  San  Francisco.  Holding 
Jim's  hand,  I  am  still  hounded  by  the 
sight  of  that  old  beggar.  Something  in 
me  does  not  let  it  go. 

Adele,  you've  got  a  pile  of  20's  and 
50's  stuffed  in  your  wallet.  Get  real! 
What  do  you  give  up  by  giving  him  one? 
So  it  may  be  foolish.  So  he  uses  it  tor 
booze.  Whatever  he  chooses  to  do  with 
that  money  is  not  about  your  giving. 
That's  his  choice.  Your  giving  is  about 
you,  your  own  soul. 


"Wait  for  me,  honey."  I  returned  to 
my  "hobo,"  folding  a  20  as  I  approached. 
I  dropped  it  into  his  cup.  It  takes  but  a 
moment.  So  simple,  so  filling.  Thanks  for 
the  nudge,  God. 

Did  my  little  hobo  look  up?  Shower 
me  with  gratitude?  Whisper  a  thank 
you?  Would  it  have  mattered? 

I  catch  up  to  my  grinning  husband. 
"Honey,"  I  smile,  "whatever  he  does 
with  that  handout  is  not  our  business." 

What  my  once  homeless  partner- 
turned-wary-citizen  says  next  takes  me 
aback:  "Sweetheart,  I'm  proud  of  you" — 
which  tells  me  everything  about  how 
much  Jim's  eyes  have  just  been  opened, 
too. 

That  hapless  man  did  have  some- 
thing to  exchange  after  all,  something 
far  more  valuable  than  all  of  San 
Francisco's  sights  and  delights.  Once  I 
had  dropped  my  inner  scruples,  cultural 
biases  and  resistance  to  my  husband's 
views,  enough  to  let  the  stranger  in  and 
approach  his  cup,  there  was  no  price  I 
could  put  on  what  that  man  gave  me.  I 
left  with  both  more  of  me  and  more  of  a 
brother. 

Maybe  Thomas  Merton  said  it  best 
(in  New  Seeds  of  Contemplation):  "A  door 
opens  in  the  center  of  our  being  and  we 
seem  to  fall  through  it  into  immense 
depths  which,  although  they  are  infinite, 
are  all  accessible  to  us;  all  eternity  seems 
to  have  become  ours  in  this  one  placid 
and  breathless  contact."  0 
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"The  debut  work  of  Paul  Bussan.  A  Rage  Of  Intelligence,  is  an 
impressive  work  of  poetry  offering  brief  yet  impressionable  free- 
verse  selections  that  leave  an  indelible  imagery  upon  the  mind's 
eye..." — The  Midwest  Poetry  Review 
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Ten  Times  Over 

Broken  Lives  and  Other 
Stories 

By  Anthonia  C.  Kalu 

Ohio  Univ.  Press.  183p  $19.95 
ISBN  0896802299 

If  war  is  hell,  a  literary  corollary  might  be 
that  every  society  touched  by  warfare 
needs  its  own  version  of  Virgil  orTJante 
to  journey  to  that  hell  and  return  to  tell 
the  tale.  In  her  collection  of  short  stories, 
Anthonia  Kalu  plays  such  a  role  with 
respect  to  the  Nigeria-Biafra  War  of 
1967-70.  This  conflict  produced  100,000 
military  casualties  and  as  many  as  two 
million  civilian  deaths,  leaving  untold 
numbers  of  families  devastated  and  dislo- 
cated. The  image  of  a  malnourished 
Biafran  child  with  distended  stomach 
came  to  haunt  the  world's  imagination  in 
the  late  1960's,  and  it  remains  today  an 
emblem  of  suffering  and  a  call  to  con- 
science. 

Kalu,  a  professor  of  Africana  studies 
at  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado, 
was  a  teenager  in  Biafra  during  the  war, 
which  may  explain  the  youthful  resilience 
that  animates  her  stories  with  a  narrative 
faith  that  sustains  the  reader  through 
heart-wrenching  material.  There  is  little 
reporting  on  the  policymaking  or  inter- 
national "big  picture"  behind  the 
Nigerian  civil  war,  although  a  foreword 
by  Emmanuel  N.  Obiechina  provides 
helpful  historical  and  literary  back- 
ground. Kalu  identifies  the  real  front 
lines  of  the  war  as  those  domestic  sites 
where  hearts  were  broken  and  families 
were  divided.  The  domestic  intimacy  of 
her  collection  is  its  greatest  strength. 

Kalu  captures  the  innocent  optimism 
that  existed  in  1960  as  Nigeria  prepared 
to  assume  postcolonial  independence. 
Young  girls  thrived  in  mission  schools: 
"Our  days  were  measured  and  full.  We 
were  happy.  We  were  the  promise  that 
had  been  made  to  our  great,  great-grand- 
parents at  colonization.  We  were  Africa's 
future.  We  waited."  In  the  opening  story, 
"Independence,"  people  talk  of  Nigeria's 
impending  freedom  so  feverishly  that  the 
schoolgirls  suppose  it  must  be  something 
animate  that  will  be  coming  to  their  vil- 


book  reviews 

lage.  In  anticipation,  older  women 
proudly  wear  "a  new  hair  style  called 
Independence." 

This  euphoria  proves  to  be  short- 
lived, however,  as  the  new  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment fails  to  provide  equally  for  all 
parts  of  the  country,  giving  way  to  a  per- 
vading sense  of  worry  and  menace  in 
Biafra.  Eventually  the  school-day  calm 
shatters  under  a  traumatic  barrage  of 
bombs  when  Nigerian  forces  move  to 
isolate  and  crush  the  Biafran  indepen- 
dence initiative.  Kalu  describes  young 
girls  exchanging  games  and  lessons  at 
Our  Lady  of  Peace  School  for  a  new  reg- 
imen of  air  raid  drills. 

The  author  wisely  focuses  on  a  limit- 
ed number  of  sharply  drawn  characters, 
primarily  the  women,  children  and  elders 
whose  voices  seemed  most  suppressed 
during  the  hostilities.  Children  struggled 
under  the  crushing  unpredictability  of 
war;  young  women  languished  under 
diminished  marital  prospects  and  shud- 
dered in  terror  of  rape.  Joining  the  army 
was  not  a  viable  alternative,  either,  for 
"Girls  in  uniform  were  perceived  as 
potential  harlots,  while  young  men  in 
uniform  were  potential  heroes." 

The  10  stories  in  this  collection  find 
their  unity  in  Akasi,  a  township  of  19  vil- 
lages where  many  of  the  tales  take  place. 
Kalu  grants  us  access  to  a  venerable  and 
beautiful  Biafran  culture — songs,  rites  of 
passage,  meal  customs,  ritual  purifica- 
tions and  legal  procedures.  The  war 
destabilized  many  of  these  cultural  foun- 
dations, and  especially  disrupted  patterns 
of  storytelling  because  of  the  energy 
required  to  meet  "the  daily  need  not  to 
die."  The  book  includes  a  number  of 
songs  created  by  people  to  sustain  them- 
selves through  the  war.  Some  are  plain- 
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been  displaced  recently  as  an  icon  of 
African  suffering  by  images  of  Rwandan 
genocide  and  the  ravages  of  AIDS,  these 
stories  give  us  an  opportunity  to  revisit 
the  image  of  that  child  and  experience  its 
enduring  significance  in  our  own  time. 

Gerald  T.  Cobb 


The  narrator  of  Crobwalk  is  a  journalis- 
tic hack  named  Paul  Pokriefke,  who  was 
bom  that  very  night,  either  aboard  the 
GusrJoff  itself  or  on  the  torpedo  boat  Lowe, 
w  hich  picked  up  some  of  the  survivors. 
Pokriefke's  mother,  Tulla,  for  whom  he 
expresses  nothing  but  contempt,  first 


appears  as  an  unmarried  17-year-old  girl 
who  neither  knows  nor  cares  who  the 
lather  of  her  child  might  be.  After  the  war 
she  moves  to  Schwerin  (die  birthplace  of 
Wilhelm  Gusdoff),  where  she  becomes  a 
master  carpenter  and  a  "deserving  activist" 
in  the  soulless  wasteland  of  East  Germany. 
Her  fierce  loyalty  to  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  notwithstanding, 
Tulla  focuses  her  mental  energy  on  reliving 
the  nightmare  of  the  Gusdoff,  which  she 
blames  entirely  on  the  Soviets. 

Meanwhile,  her  son,  Paul,  moves  to  the 
West  and  around  1980  impregnates  his 
girlfriend  Gabi  (who  casually  fails  to  inform 
him  that  she's  gone  off  the  pill),  gets  mar- 
ried and  then  quickly  divorced.  Gabi  and 
son  Konrad  head  to  Berlin  (Paul,  unsur- 
prisingly, does  not  bother  to  keep  in  touch), 
where,  after  die  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  a 
strange,  generation-skipping  alliance 
springs  up  between  Tulla  and  Konrad. 

What  could  a  card-carrying  socialist 
grandmother  have  in  common  with  her 
extremely  bright  neo-Nazi  grandson? 
Well,  among  other  things,  gross  political 
myopia  and  the  cult  of  Wilhelm  Gusdoff. 
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had  been  made  to  our  great,  great-grand- 
parents at  colonization.  We  were  Africa's 
future.  We  waited."  In  the  opening  story, 
"Independence,"  people  talk  of  Nigeria's 
impending  freedom  so  feverishly  that  the 
schoolgirls  suppose  it  must  be  something 
animate  that  will  be  coming  to  their  vil- 
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tive  dirges  reminiscent  of  the  psalms, 
while  others  express  a  defiant  call  to 
arms. 

The  war  also  precipitated  a  kind  of 
theological  crisis  for  people  because  of 
their  faith  in  ancestors,  who  seemingly 
turn  a  blind  eye  toward  the  outrages  and 
fail  to  bring  retribution  down  on  the 
heads  of  those  who  massacred  civilians. 
When  people  look  into  the  malignant 
face  of  war,  the  face  of  God  seems  ever 
more  elusive  or  absent,  and  their  suppli- 
cations assume  a  more  urgent  or  angry 
tone.  Perhaps,  as  we  ask  ourselves  when 
there  will  be  an  end  to  our  own  current 
military  conflicts,  Kalu's  words  take  on 
an  added  significance:  "No  one  knew  if 
all  were  worthy  of  after-the-war  grace, 
but  it  was  a  promise  held  for  those  who 
believed  in  an  eternal  goodness  reserved 
by  the  Universe  for  nations  under  stress." 

The  narrative  trajectory  of  these  sto- 
ries moves  from  a  hopelessness — out  of 
which  characters  recall:  "Our  life  was 
without  salt.  Our  days  were  without 
dreams" — to  a  new  vision,  in  which  a 
character  dreams  of  planes  dropping 
umbrellas  instead  of  bombs.  The 
umbrellas  float  protectively  down  upon 
the  people,  sheltering  them  from  harm. 
Kalu  convincingly  presents  such  dreams 
and  visions  in  a  land  where  nightmares 
had  reigned  for  so  long.  By  the  end  of 
the  collection  she  affirms  her  hope  that 
small  triumphs  may  assuage  the  bitter- 
ness of  war.  In  "Relief  Duty,"  her  story 
soars  to  an  unpredictable  (though  not 
unbelievable)  conclusion,  demonstrating 
that  the  unpredictability  of  war  occa- 
sionally leads  to  an  unexpectedly  consol- 
ing outcome. 

Broken  Lives  and  Other  Stories  is  part  of 
the  Ohio  University  Research  in 
International  Studies,  Africa  Series.  One 
must  applaud  such  an  insightfully  broad 
definition  of  university  research  that 
includes  literary  works.  These  stories  rep- 
resent the  fruit  of  research  into  the  mem- 
ory, imagination  and  soul  of  a  troubled 
time  and  a  suffering  people.  Although  the 
image  of  the  suffering  Biafran  child  has 
been  displaced  recently  as  an  icon  of 
African  suffering  by  images  of  Rwandan 
genocide  and  the  ravages  of  AIDS,  these 
stories  give  us  an  opportunity  to  revisit 
the  image  of  that  child  and  experience  its 
enduring  significance  in  our  own  time. 

Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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George  Santayana  should  have  warned  us: 
those  who  can  remember  the  past,  but  do 
so  obsessively,  are  just  as  condemned  to 
repeat  it  as  those  who  forget.  The  1999 
Nobel  laureate  Gunter  Grass  has  been 
prophetically  attacking  and  mourning  the 
horrors  of  20th-century  German  history 
since  the  publication  of  his  first  and  still 
most  popular  work,  The  Tin  Drum  (1959). 
In  this  arresting  docu-novel,  ably  translated 
by  Krishna  Winston,  he  delves  into  a 
dreadful  episode  from  World  War  II,  the 
sinking  of  the  Wilhelm  Gustloff,  and  the 
weird  power  that  memories  of  it  have  to 
mangle  the  lives  of  Germans  more  than 
hall  a  century  later. 

Never  heard  of  the  Wilhelm  Gustloff? 
Named  after  a  Nazi  Landesgruppenleiter 
(national  party  leader)  who  was  shot  to 
death  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  in  February 
1936  by  a  Jew  named  David  Frankfurter 
(who  surrendered  to  the  police  immediate- 
ly afterward),  die  ship  was  launched  in  May 
1937.  The  pride  of  the  "Strength  Through 
Joy"  (workers'  vacation)  fleet,  the  W.  G. 
was  refitted  after  the  war  broke  out  for  ser- 
vice as  a  hospital  ship  and  then  as  a  floating 
barracks.  On  Jan.  30,  1945,  the  12th 
anniversary  of  Hider's  accession  and  the 
50di  birthday  of  the  "martyred"  Gusdoff, 
the  ship  was  sunk  at  night  in  the  Baltic  Sea 
by  a  Soviet  sub.  It  was  frightfully  over- 
crowded with  9,000  to  10,000  passengers, 
mosdy  refugees,  including  4,000  children. 
Fewer  than  100  persons  were  rescued:  it 
was  the  worst  maritime  disaster  in  history 
(with  six  times  as  many  fatalities  as  the 
Titanic). 

The  narrator  of  Crabwalk  is  a  journalis- 
tic hack  named  Paul  Pokriefke,  who  was 
born  that  very  night,  either  aboard  the 
Gustloff  itself  or  on  the  torpedo  boat  Lowe, 
which  picked  up  some  of  the  survivors. 
Pokriefke's  mother,  Tulla,  for  whom  he 
expresses  nothing  but  contempt,  first 


appears  as  an  unmarried  17-year-old  girl 
who  neither  knows  nor  cares  who  the 
father  of  her  child  might  be.  After  the  war 
she  moves  to  Schwerin  (die  birthplace  of 
Wilhelm  Gusdoff),  where  she  becomes  a 
master  carpenter  and  a  "deserving  activist" 
in  the  soulless  wasteland  of  East  Germany. 
Her  fierce  loyalty  to  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  notwithstanding, 
Tulla  focuses  her  mental  energy  on  reliving 
the  nightmare  of  the  Gustloff,  which  she 
blames  entirely  on  the  Soviets. 

Meanwhile,  her  son,  Paul,  moves  to  the 
West  and  around  1980  impregnates  his 
girlfriend  Gabi  (who  casually  foils  to  inform 
him  that  she's  gone  off  the  pill),  gets  mar- 
ried and  then  quickly  divorced.  Gabi  and 
son  Konrad  head  to  Berlin  (Paul,  unsur- 
prisingly, does  not  bother  to  keep  in  touch), 
where,  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  a 
strange,  generation-skipping  alliance 
springs  up  between  Tulla  and  Konrad. 

What  could  a  card-carrying  socialist 
grandmother  have  in  common  with  her 
extremely  bright  neo-Nazi  grandson? 
Well,  among  other  things,  gross  political 
myopia  and  the  cult  of  Wilhelm  Gustloff. 
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Making  ingenious  use  of  the  Apple  com- 
puter Tulla  has  given  him,  Konrad 
becomes  an  expert  on,  and  champion  of, 
Gustloff,  whose  assassination  he  hopes  to 
avenge. 

What  we  have  in  the  end  is  three  gen- 
erations of  Germans  who  are  at  best  feck- 
less and  confused  and  at  worst  dangerous 
maniacs.  Together  diey  help  to  perpetuate 
what  Grass  calls  "die  history  we  Gentians 
have  repeatedly  mucked  up... a  clogged  toi- 
let. We  flush  and  flush,  but  the  sh  keeps 

rising."  Though  they  sum  it  up,  diose  bit- 
ter sentiments  are  not  the  last  word. 
Grass's  actual  parting  shot  is  briefer  and 
bleaker:  "It  doesn't  end.  Never  will  it  end." 

Like  the  crab  in  his  title,  Grass  scuttles 
sideways  from  one  point  to  another  in  the 
past,  most  notably  tracing  the  jagged, 
intertwined  trajectories  of  the  lives  of 
Wilhelm  Gustloff,  David  Frankfurter 
(who  made  it  to  Israel  and  died  at  82), 
Tulla  Pokriefke  and  Aleksandr 
Marinesko,  the  lecherous,  alcoholic, 
insubordinate  commander  of  the  Soviet 
U-boat.  This  is  very  well  done,  with  the 
twisted  wealth  of  ironic  detail  found  in  all 
grand  tragedies  (e.g.,  the  cruiser  Admiral 
Hipper,  which  tried  to  rescue  the  sur- 
vivors, sliced  some  of  them  to  pieces  with 
its  propeller;  and  Marinesko  had  no  idea 
who  was  on  board  the  W.  G.  (There 
were,  in  fact,  a  lot  of  military  personnel, 
including  375  girls  from  the  "naval  auxil- 
iary7.")  If  nothing  else,  Grass  has  powerful- 


ly reminded  us  of  a  forgotten  catastrophe. 

But  there  are  problems.  All  the 
Pokriefkes  are  opaque  and  two-dimension- 
al. The  reader  has  a  hard  time  caring  about 
them  one  way  or  another.  The  narrator 
seems  to  have  absolutely  no  life  at  all  (apart 
from  the  mildly  amusing  touch  that  his  his- 
torical research — i.e.,  this  book — has  been 
commissioned  by  an  unnamed  character 
who  sounds  a  lot  like  Giinter  Grass). 
Konrad  Pokriekfe  is  pretematurally  articu- 
late for  a  teenager.  Aid  the  sensational 
shooting  that  marks  the  climax  of  Cralnvalk 
strains  credulity  beyond  the  breaking 
point. 

Still,  when  have  German  writers  ever 
been  known  for  shapely  prose  structures? 
Grass  is  basically  on  a  tear  against  the  cul- 
ture he  can  neither  live  with  nor  live  with- 
out. And  on  an  inescapable  guilt  trip  (born 
in  1927,  Grass  was  a  member  of  the 
Hiderjugend  before  he  was  drafted  into 
the  Wehmiacht).  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
impossible,  farcical  Tulla  was  born  in  the 
suburbs  of  Danzig-Gdansk,  where  Grass 
himself  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  He  is  a 
decidedly  retro  guy  (with  his  corny  old 
beret  and  bushy  Saddam  Hussein  mous- 
tache) and  a  reminder,  if  a  reminder  be 
needed,  for  the  2 1st  century  that  in  severe- 
ly dysfunctional  Deutschland  there  were 
(and  arc)  some  good  Germans. 

Despite  its  ungainliness,  Crabwalk 
takes  readers  on  a  journey  that  should  not 
be  missed.  Peter  Heinegg 
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Randy  Newman  has  a  tune  called  "God's 
Song  (That's  Why  I  Love  Mankind)"  that 
can  send  a  shiver  down  the  spine  of  all 
believers,  even  those  who  believe  we  would 
be  better  off  without  belief.  In  it  a  mali- 
cious God  sits  in  his  heaven,  world-weary 
and  sarcastic.  "Man  means  less  to  me,"  he 
says,  "than  the  lowliest  cactus  flower  or  the 
humblest  Yucca  tree."  Clueless  humans 
chase  around  the  desert  '"cause  they  think 
that's  where  I'll  be,"  he  mutters.  The  earth 
below  him  is  a  mess.  People  are  bunglers, 
the  world  run  by  crooks  and  tarts.  Brother 
slays  brother  and  knows  not  why.  A  plague 
is  on  the  land.  No  man  is  free.  "Lord,  if 
you  won't  take  care  of  us,  won't  you  please, 
please  let  us  be?"  the  priests  implore.  But 
it's  no  use.  "You  all  must  be  crazy  to  put 
your  faith  in  me,"  sighs  the  Lord.  "You 
really  need  me.  That's  why  I  love 
mankind."  They  can't  get  it  right  and  they 
can't  agree,  but  they  keep  on  trying. 

Patrick  Allitt  has  written  a  very  good 
book  about  religion  in  America  over  the 
past  half  century,  the  civilization  Newman 
grew  up  in  and  sings  about.  It  has  been  the 
most  stressful  and  perplexing  period  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not 
over,  since  the  culture  wars  ignited  then 
continue  to  flare  up.  Most  accounts  of  the 
era  scant  the  religious  life,  because  so 
much  more  dramatic  and  entertaining  stuff 
has  been  going  on  in  the  foreground  of  the 
public  culture.  In  between  the  scary  early 
days  of  die  cold  war  and  die  bewildering 
surprise  of  Sept.  11,  2001,  there  was  the 
long  run  through  the  gandet  of  battling 
social  movements  and  cultural  revolutions: 
civil  rights  and  white  flight,  die  antiwar 
movement,  feminism  and  antireminism, 
the  sexual  revolution,  environmentalism 
and  animal  rights,  gay  liberation  and  all  the 
rest  of  it. 

A  professor  of  history  at  Emory 
University,  an  authority  on  religion  in  cul- 
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tiire  and  on  American  Catholicism,  Allitt  is 
concerned  with  how  religious  communi- 
ties fared  in  all  this  and  what  they  con- 
tributed to  it.  Mis  approach  to  the  subject 
is  clear  and  straightforward.  "As  a  histori- 
an," he  writes,  "I  am  less  concerned  with 
assigning  praise  and  blame  than  with 
describing  what  happened  and  explaining 
why,  so  that  readers,  whatever  their  own 
views,  can  understand  this  element  of  the 
American  past  a  little  better." 

He  delivers.  The  kingdom  of  God  in 
America  is  not  what  it  was  in  1945.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  racial  segregation  had 
legal  supports,  women  belonged  in  the 
home,  and  outings  were  picnics  rather 
than  rites  of  passage  for  the  love  that  dare 
not  speak  its  name.  There  was  no  televi- 
sion and  no  rock  'n'  roll.  People  trusted 
their  government  and  believed  what  they 
heard  on  the  radio.  Anti-Semitism  and 
anti-Catholicism  were  weakening  but  still 
pervasive  aspects  of  American  life,  shared 
animosities  on  which  the  Protestant 
majority  could  count.  What  would  turn 
out  to  be  the  greatest  sustained  economic 
boom  in  the  history  of  human  society  was 
gathering  energy  and  about  to  pop.  The 
spirits  of  commerce  and  science  perked 
up  after  the  war  and  were  vigorously 
active.  "Postwar  America,"  Allitt  points 
out,  "was  simultaneously  a  highly  reli- 
gious and  a  highly  secular  place."  That  is 
the  paradox  around  which  his  book  is 
organized. 

If  anything,  that  paradox  has  picked  up 
strength  with  the  passage  of  time.  But 
there  has  been  an  important  change  in  the 
way  religion  and  secularity  fit  together, 
and  Allitt's  book  sheds  light  on  that. 
Borrowing  from  the  work  of  the  sociolo- 
gist Robert  Wuthnow,  he  shows  how  the 
major  religious  groups  in  America  have 
shaped  and  been  shaped  by  the  divisive 
movements  and  issues  of  the  day,  from  civil 
rights  and  the  antinuclear  movement  to 
the  antiabortion  campaign  and  the  drive 
for  gay  marriages  and  women's  ordination. 
In  the  beginning  what  mattered  in  the  reli- 
gious culture  pattern  was  the  sense  of  unity 
within  the  denominations.  People  were  at 
home  with  their  co-religionists  and  suspi- 
cious of  outsiders.  At  the  end  of  it,  after  all 
the  buffeting  and  militancy,  they  had 
learned  to  be  much  more  at  home  with 
outsiders,  especially  those  who  shared  their 
political  views,  liberal  or  conservative,  but 
also  much  less  happy  with  their  co-reli- 


gionists who  differed  on  this  score.  And 
while  they  were  more  ecumenical  than 
ever,  they  also  felt  less  able  to  count  on 
their  own  on  matters  of  the  common  good. 
The  shift  was  fundamental,  and  has  altered 
both  the  religious  and  the  political  land- 
scape. We  end  with  "greater  diversity  and 
greater  politicization,  even  though  the  sep- 
aration between  church  and  state  was 
stronger  than  ever." 

While  he  traces  what  was  happening  in 
the  major  American  groupings — 
Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews  and  now 
Muslims  also — Allitt  does  not  neglect  cults 
and  their  critics  and  other  alternative  reli- 
gious groups  that  appear  on  the  scene  from 


time  to  time  (U.F.O.  followers,  for  exam- 
ple, or  Moonies,  or  the  tragic  story  of  Jim 
Jones  and  the  mass  suicide  at  his  People's 
Temple  in  Guyana  in  1978).  He  reports, 
too,  on  the  new  kinds  of  religious  writing, 
liberal  and  conservative,  that  grew  up  as 
part  of  the  struggling  he  describes — liber- 
ation theology,  black,  feminist  and  gay  the- 
ology, eco-theology  and  others.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  cliche  in  teaching  about  religion 
today  to  say  that  it  must  be  tied  to  ordinary 
experience  and  respectful  of  diversity. 
Allitt  reminds  his  readers  just  how  extraor- 
dinary our  shared  experience  has  been,  and 
how  distressful  our  diversity. 

Michael  J.  Lacey 


Nazareth  Farm 


DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  small  Catholic  volunteer 
community  serving  people  in  rural  West  Virginia  by  providing 
service  experiences  to  high  school  and  college  volunteers. 
Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  experienced  in  youth/young 
adult  ministry,  a  working  knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  social 
teachings,  nonprofit  agency  management  experience  and  open- 
ness to  prayer,  simplicity  and  living  community. 

Send  resume,  references  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Nazareth  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  194-3,  Salem,  WV  26426. 
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Humble  Pie 


M  .    OWEN  LEE 


A  Book  of  Hours 

Music,  Literature  and  Life 

Father  Owen  Lee 
"For  rhe  millions  of  us  who  know  Fr.  Lee 
from  his  marvelous  opera  intermission  radio 
broadcasts,  A  Book  of  Hours  is  a  feast,  a  joy, 
and  an  insightful  and  powerful  journey  into 
the  inner  thoughts  of  the  man  himself." 
— Irene  Sloan,  Founding  Editor,  The  Opera 
Quarterly 

Continuum  HC  288pp  $35.00 
0-8264-1586-5  April 

Humble  Pie 

Carol  Bonomo 
An  honest,  funny,  touching  book  in  which 
Carol  Bonomo — a  Benedictine  oblate — 
reconciles  the  conflict  between  the  world's 
call  and  Benedict's  more  gentle  admonition 
to  embrace  humility  as  a  virtue. 
Morehouse  PB  256  pp  $16.95 
0-8192-1960-6  April 

God,  Christ  and  Us 

Herbert  McCabe 
Here  is  a  collection 
of  the  sermons  and 
spiritual  addresses 
of  McCabe,  the 
Dominican  philoso- 
pher, theologian 
and  preacher.  Never 
platitudinous  or 
short  of  ideas,  these 
chapters  are  filled 
with  questions, 
arguments  and  solid 
intellectual  content. 
Continuum  PB  224  $19.95 
0-8264-7279-6  March 


continuum 

NEW   YOS       •  LONDON 

www.continunmbooks.com 


In  bookstores  or  call 
I-800-56I-7704 

www.continuumbooks.com 


classifieds 

Appeals 

EAST  TIMOR,  the  world's  newest  nation,  is  the 
poorest  in  Asia,  and  remains  vulnerable  to 
Indonesian  military.  Its  most  effective  U.S.  partner, 
the  East  Timor  Action  Network,  needs  your  sup- 
port to  pursue  justice  and  peace  for  this  predomi- 
nantly Catholic  country.  Contributions  are  grate- 
hilly  received  at  ETAN,  Box  15774,  Washington, 
DC  20003.  See  www.etan.org  for  more  details. 

Books 

CATHOLIC  BOOKS  by  Catholic  book  publishers 
at  www.americamagazine.org/CatholjcPubli- 
shers.cfm. 

EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more 
information  visit  America's  home  page: 
www.americamagazine.org. 

PARTICIPATORY  PLANNING  catches  on! 
Appreciative  Inquiry  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
$12.95.  Ph:  (888)  316-9544;  www.thinbook.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theolog- 
ical reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the 
Lake/Mundelein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  IL 
60060.  Classes  begin  September  2004.  Contact 
Rev.  Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean;  Ph. 
(847)  970-4802;  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web  site 
www.usml.edu. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.america- 
magazine.org/  Amazonmusic.cfm#composers. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Archbishop  Curley  High 
School,  a  Catholic  Franciscan  high  school  of  rhe 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  that  serves  560  young 
men  in  the  city,  is  seeking  a  full-time  Campus 
Minister  for  fall  2004.  Master's  degree  preferred, 
minimum  3  years  campus  ministry  experience 
required.  Send  resume  to:  Fr.  Michael  T.  Martin, 
O.F.M.Conv.,  President.  Archbishop  Curley 
High  School,  3701  Sinclair  Lane,  Baltimore,  MD 
21213;  e-mail:  mmartin@archbishopcurley.org. 

CHAPLAIN  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MIN- 
ISTRY. Mount  Saint  Mary's  College  is  seeking 
qualified  applicants  for  the  position  of  Chaplain 
and  Director  of  Campus  Ministry.  A  qualified 
applicant  must  be  an  ordained  Catholic  priest. 
He  should  have  a  master's  degree  in  theology  (or 
related  field),  be  intellectually  competent  and 


have  advanced  training  and  experience  in  theolo- 
gy, faith  formation  and  youth  ministry.  He 
should  possess  spiritual  depth,  good  counseling 
skills  and  excellent  preaching  abilities.  He  should 
be  conversant  with  the  current  literature  con- 
cerning the  mission  of  Catholic  higher  education. 
The  chaplain  should  be  naturally  outgoing,  read- 
ily accessible  to  all  campus  constituencies,  but 
especially  comfortable  understanding  and  relat- 
ing to  college  students.  The  primary  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Chaplain  and  Director  of  Campus 
Ministry  is  bringing  people  closer  to  God.  This 
includes  developing  a  vibrant  liturgical  and  sacra- 
mental fife  on  campus,  administering  the  campus 
ministry  program,  and  being  available  to  all 
members  of  the  Mount  community  for  counsel- 
ing of  a  spiritual  or  personal  nature.  A  successful 
candidate  will  live  on  campus  so  as  to  be  a  full- 
time  member  of  the  college  community. 
Candidates  must  provide  written  approval  from 
their  diocesan  bishop  or  religious  superior  before 
an  application  can  be  considered.  Qualified  and 
interested  applicants  should  submit  a  letter  of 
introduction,  a  statement  of  their  vision  for  cam- 
pus ministry  and  resume  with  appropriate 
approvals  by  March  15,  2004,  to:  Pauline 
Engelstatter,  Executive  Director,  Office  of 
Human  Resources,  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College, 
16300  Old  Emmitsburg  Road,  Emmitsburg,  AID 
21727;  Fax:  (301)  447-5755;  e-mail:  resume®- 
msmary.edu;  Web  site:  www.msmary.edu. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Catholic  Health  Care 
Clinic.  We  seek  a  director  with  health  care  expe- 
rience and  management  skills.  Bilingual-Spanish 
is  helpful  in  reaching  out  with  basically  free  med- 
ical care  for  children  of  needy  families.  Please 
send  letter  of  interest  with  resume  to:  Villa 
Therese  Catholic  Clinic,  219  Cathedral  PI.,  Santa 
Fe,  NM  8750.  e-mail:  CMBald@aol.com. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS.  The  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn  invites  applications  and  nominations 
for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
The  diocese  is  an  urban,  ethnically  diverse  dio- 
cese made  up  of  the  counties  of  Kings  and 
Queens  in  New  York  City.  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion is  approximately  1.8  million,  and  there  are 
47,274  students  in  146  schools.  The  diocese  faces 
challenges  of  diminishing  fiscal  capacity  and 
increasing  need  among  its  people.  The 
Superintendent  will  be  required  to  address  both 
current  needs  and  enormous  challenges  as  a 
newly  installed  bishop  seeks  to  deal  with  the 
issues  facing  Catholic  education.  The 
Superintendent  will  be  part  of  a  leadership  team 
of  the  diocese  required  to  address  issues  of  policy 
across  the  entire  diocese.  The  Superintendent's 
direct  responsibility  is  to  ensure  the  faithful  and 
effective  teaching  mission  of  the  schools  and  in 
that  capacity  reports  direcdy  to  the  bishop.  The 
Superintendent  must  demonstrate:  visionary 
leadership  in  strategic  planning  and  plan  imple- 
mentation; ability  to  communicate  vision,  inspire 
change  and  nurture  supportive  relationships  with 
ail  constituents;  success  in  organizational  change 
management  to  meet  immediate  and  long-range 
challenges;  knowledge  of  fiscal  management, 
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including  budget  development  and  multi-year 
planning  with  particular  attention  to  ensuring 
the  future  of  Catholic  education  in  the  diocese; 
understanding  of  technology  to  support  the 
evaluation  of  organizational  effectiveness  and  to 
support  the  teaching  mission;  experience  in 
organizational  development,  school  research, 
school  law,  staff  evaluation  and  curriculum 
development,  both  secular  and  religious;  sensi- 
tivity to  cultural  and  racial  diversity  within  the 
church.  The  candidate  must  be  a  practicing 
Roman  Catholic  with  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  postconciliar  church,  have  an 
advanced  graduate  degree  (preferably  a  Ph.D.  or 
Ed.D.)  and  a  minimum  of  5+  years  as  a  teacher 
or  administrator  with  some  experience  in 
Catholic  schools.  Diocesan  office  experience  is 


also  an  advantage.  Please  send  a  letter  of  appli- 
cation or  nomination  with  resume  to:  Dr.  Frank 
J.  Macchiarola,  Chair,  Search  Committee,  c/o 
St.  Francis  College,  180  Remsen  Street, 
Brooklyn,  NY,  11201.  All  resumes  must  be 
received  by  March  18,  2004. 

Retreats 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY,  May  2-7, 
2004.  Spend  six  days  in  spiritual  expression  cre- 
ating your  own  museum  quality  icon,  each  step 
guided  by  master  iconographer  Dmitri 
Andreyev.  Participants  learn  the  language  and 
theological  history  of  icons  as  well  as  practical 
application  techniques.  Location:  PriestField 
Pastoral  Center,  Middleway,  W.Va.,  just  75 
miles  from  Washington,  D.C.,  or  Baltimore, 


Business  Manager  for  America  Magazine 


jnerica 


America  magazine  is  seeking  a  business  manag- 
er for  its  publication  and  the  Jesuit  community 
connected  to  it. 

He  or  she  will  supervise  a  staff  of  six,  including 
the  promotion  and  circulation  manager. 

He  or  she  must  have  accounting  experience  and 
be  proficient  in  QuickBooks  and  familiar  with  MS 
Word  and  Excel.  C.P.A.  and/or  publishing 
experience  a  plus. 

Responsibilities  will  include  the  finances  of 
the  operation  and  negotiating         W"7  ~' 
contracts  with  printers  and  other  America 

vendors.  The  Council's  Call 


he  Council's  Call 


Send  application  with  resume 
by  e-mail  to 

america@americamagazine.org 
or  fax  to  (212)  399-3596. 


Look  for 
the  life 
you  were 
born  to 
live. 
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Sisters  of  Charity 
of  Saint  Elizabeth 
www.SCNJ.org 
Contact: 
r.  Patricia  Dotzauer 
73-290-5331 
bcations@SCNJ.org 


Md.  Workshop  instruction  and  materials  $475, 
optional  lodging/meals  $420.  $100  deposit, 
reserve  by  3/15/04.  Ph:  (304)  725-1435;  e-mail: 
priestfield@priestfield.org;  Web  site: 
www.priestfield.org. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsolidarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

TIMELY  GENERAL  INTERCESSIONS  for  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  delivered  weekly  by  e-mail.  Free 
trial:  www.fcaministry.com. 

UNIQUE!  OVERDUE!  www.contemplativerud- 
der.com.  Less  is  so  much  better! 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advertisements  are 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  oar  Web  site:  http://mv2V.ai/ierica- 
magazine.org/notices.cfiii.  Ten-word  minimum. 
Rates  are  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $1.32:  6-11 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  times: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  mare:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  I  \  eh  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  by  e-mail 
to:  ads@americamagazine.org:  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
2101;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone. 
MasterCard  and  Visa  accepted.  For  more  information 
call:  (212)  515-0102. 


URESTOCK  AGENCY 


INSTITUTE  JLOF  THEOLOGY 


Faculty  Position  in  Homiletics 

Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology7 
announces  the  opening"  of  a  full- 
time  faculty  position  in  the  Depar  t- 
ment of  Homiletics.  This  is  a  core 
faculty  position  that  builds  on  the 
Institute's  commitment  to 
ministerial  excellence  in  preaching. 
We  seek  a  person  who  has  excellent 
teaching  and  preaching  skills,  holds 
a  doctorate  in  homiletics,  rhetoric 
or  a  related  field,  and  has  the  ability 
to  teach  homiletics  in  a  Catholic 
context.  The  successful  applicant 
will  come  with  solid  recommen- 
dations for  graduate  teaching  and 
internet  instruction.  Responsi- 
bilities include  teaching  courses  at 
the  masters  and  doctoral  levels, 
academic  advising  and  thesis 
direction.  Position  available  July  1, 
2004.  For  application  information, 
go  to  our  website  at 
www.ai.edu/careers. 
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letters 

Long  Trail 

Your  editorial  in  the  Jan.  19  issue,  like 
your  other  editorials,  is  biased  and  not 
balanced.  The  Kyoto  Protocols  did  not 
require  multinational  controls  on  pollu- 
tion. Only  the  United  States  was  required 
to  submit  to  tighter  environmental  guide- 
lines. China,  one  of  the  worst  environ- 
mental offenders,  was  let  off  the  hook. 

The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  treaty  was 
not  signed  by  China,  North  Korea  or 
Pakistan.  Would  you  have  those  coun- 
tries in  control  of  nuclear  weapons  while 
the  United  States,  France  and  England 
are  forced  to  relinquish  theirs? 

I  always  heard  diat  journalism  should 
be  fair  and  balanced.  Obviously  you 
never  went  to  journalism  school.  If  I 
practiced  medicine  the  way  you  practice 
journalism,  I'd  have  a  trail  of  dead  bodies 
a  mile  long. 

William  J.  Somers.  M.D. 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Lose  Their  Way 

The  neo-triumphalism  and  romanticism 
that  Richard  R.  Gaillardetz,  "Do  We 
Need  A  New(er)  Apologetics?"  (2/2),  sees 
as  weaknesses  in  the  new  apologetics  are 
for  me  refreshing  confidence  and  love  for 
the  Catholic  faith,  sadly  lacking  in  my 
baby-boomer  lifetime  of  catechesis  and 
spiritual  formation.  Cradle  Catholics  who 
have  fled  to  the  evangelical  megachurches 
aren't  looking  for  dialogue,  disciplined  or 
otherwise.  They  are  looking  for  sub- 
stance. Humble  pilgrims  in  the  trenches 
of  everyday  life,  not  the  halls  of  theologi- 
cal  academe,  need  solid  ground  and  a 
deciferable  map,  lest  they  lose  their  way. 

Barbara  Sirovatka 
Brookfield,  III. 

Still  Waiting 

I  believe  the  article  by  Richard  R. 
Gaillardetz  (2/2)  uncnrically  groups 
together  a  misleadingly  static  snapshot  of 
the  "so-called  new  apologists"  represent- 
ed in  a  short  list  by  the  author  as  includ- 
ing Scott  Hahn,  Gern  Matatics,  Karl 
Keating  and  Mitch  Pacvva,  S.J. 

Anyone  who  has  r  ad  or  heard  any  of 
these  authors  is  aware  of  the  diversity  of 
approaches  and  substance  evidenced  in 


their  respective  efforts.  If  there  is  any 
commonality  to  be  seen  among  them,  it 
is,  in  my  view,  their  desire  to  communi- 
cate effectively  the  substance  of  the  faith 
to  many  of  us  in  the  pew — the  non- 
expert who,  perhaps  despite  having  a 
bachelor's  or  master's  degree,  often  too 
late  realizes  he  or  she  is  trying  to  func- 
tion with  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth 
grade  CCD.  education. 

As  Mr.  Gaillardetz  states,  and  I  agree, 
"the  sad  truth  is  that  much  of  what  I  con- 
sider more  mainstream  theology  can  get 
stuck  in  a  critical  mode  that  seems  more 
intent  on  debunking  traditional  expres- 
sions of  the  faith  than  on  offering  credi- 
ble alternatives."  This  accounts  for  the 
contrasting  accessibility  and  consequent 
popularity  of  the  aforementioned 
authors. 

In  the  section  entitled  "Weaknesses," 
Mr.  Gaillardetz  tries  to  make  the  case 
against  what  he  calls  the  "neo-triumphal- 
ist[s],"  warning  that  the  popularity  of  the 
new  apologists  "ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  for  those  who  care  about 
the  future  of  our  church."  But  he  inacur- 
rately  observes  for  one  example,  "A  third 
weakness  lies  in  the  ahistorical  presenta- 
tion of  the  Catholic  faith.  Karl  Keating's 
Catholicism  and  Fundamentalism  is  far  too 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  historical 
difficulties  with  some  traditional  Catholic 
claims  regarding  the  origins  of  the  papacy 
(e.g.,  that  Peter  functioned  as  a  residen- 
tial "bishop  of  Rome"). 

Well,  I  got  out  my  copy  and  looked  it 
up.  Just  the  chapter  alone  on  "Peter  and 
the  Papacy"  which  he  alludes  to  in 
Catholicism  and  Fundamentalism  (pgs.  198- 
214),  is  longer  than  Mr.  Gaillardetz's 
entire  article  and,  to  my  mind,  puts  into 
question  much  of  the  research  he  did  on 
these  authors  for  the  article,  considering 
the  brevity  of  this  particular  objection. 

While  Catholicism  and  Fundamentalism 
may  not  be  a  tome,  it  surely  provides 
some  good  basic  help  for,  say,  a  mother 
whose  son  has  recently  joined  a  "Bible- 
only"  denomination  and  is  now  trying  to 
convert  her  and  the  family. 

Where  are  the  books  from  Mr. 
Gaillardetz's  people?  We're  still  waiting. 

Marc  Giaquinto 
Ellington,  Conn. 


Sideshow 

Nathan  Mitchell's  fine,  positive  article 
(1/19)  on  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Sacrosanctum  Concilium  nonetheless  pro- 
vokes a  mighty  "Alas!"  He  comments 
ever  so  briefly  on  the  rules  for  translat- 
ing liturgical  texts  (Liturgiam 
Authenticam).  Anticipating  the  product 
of  the  literal  translation  demanded  by 
this  document  can  only  make  one  very 
sad — and  wish  that  our  worn  sacramen- 
taries  from  the  1970's  could  be  laminat- 
ed for  continued  use.  Or  will  we,  after 
all,  be  driven  to  plead  for  a  return  to 
Latin  altogether?  If  only  the  sideshow 
Mitchell  foresees  would  delay  the  prod- 
uct indefinitely! 

Virgil  Kummer,  CP. 
Sinsinawa,  Wise. 

Free  Trade 

Contrary  to  Terry  Golway's  assertion  in 
"Free  Trade's  Losers"  (2/2)  that 
"American  workers  must  learn  to  com- 
pete with  dollar-a-day  workers  in  the 
third  world,"  it  is  the  impoverished  peo- 
ple of  third  world  countries  that  have  to 
compete  with  the  highly  productive 
American  worker  (2/2).  I  find  the 
notion  that  we  need  to  discourage 
expansion  of  jobs  in  these  desperate 
countries  morally  repugnant  and  pro- 
foundly un-Christian. 

Joe  Hash 
Chicago,  III. 

Devastating  Effect 

It  is  not  often  that  I  agree  with  Terry 
Golway's  commentary,  but  in  the  case  of 
"Free  Trade's  Losers"  (2/2)  I  believe  he 
is  right  on,  if  not  in  all  the  details,  then 
certainly  in  the  sentiment  he  expresses. 
The  exodus  of  blue  collar  jobs,  and  now 
white  collar  jobs,  is  having  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  average  mid-range  worker, 
or  what  we  used  to  know  as  the  middle 
class.  And  it  is  my  unsubstantiated  opin- 
ion that  the  common  denominator  here 
is  corporate  America's  insatiable  quest 
for  bigger  and  bigger  profits.  After  all, 
how  else  can  corporations  pay  those 
exorbitant  salaries  and  bonuses  to  top 
management? 

Pierre  Godefroy 
Del  Mar,  Calif. 
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the  word 

Salvation  Is  a  Gift 

First  Sunday  of  Lent  (C),  Feb.  29,  2004 

Readings:  Dt  26:4-10;  Ps.  91:1-2,  10-15;  Rom  10:8-13;  Lk  4:1-13 
My  refuge  and  my  fortress,  ?ny  God  in  whom  I  trust  (Ps  91:2) 


STRANGE  AS  IT  MAY  SEEM,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  many  of  us  to 
accept  gifts.  When  we  do  receive 
them,  we  feel  compelled  to 
reciprocate  in  kind.  We  often  believe 
that  we  must  earn  what  we  get.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  want  to  be  beholden  to  others, 
or  we  are  convinced  that  we  do  not 
deserve  any  such  gift.  Or  maybe  we  want 
to  be  assured  that  what  is  ours  is  really 
ours,  with  no  strings  attached. 

In  a  slightly  different  vein,  we  are 
also  convinced  that  we  must  make  up 
time  lost  at  school  or  at  work.  There  is  a 
certain  level  of  performance  that  is 
expected  by  us  and  by  others,  and  we  are 
bound  to  meet  it  and,  if  possible,  to 
exceed  it.  Too  often  we  gauge  our  worth 
by  the  quality  of  our  accomplishments. 

These  attitudes  often  carry  over  into 
our  understanding  of  our  faith,  particu- 
larly during  Lent.  We  perceive  this  sea- 
son as  a  time  to  make  amends,  to  per- 
form acts  of  devotion  that  will  balance 
the  scales.  This  is  quite  futile,  because  we 
will  really  never  be  able  to  balance  the 
scales.  Arid  if  we  look  carefully  at  the 
readings  for  Lent,  we  will  discover  that 
God  does  not  require  this  of  us.  The 
readings  all  through  the  season  show  us 
that  salvation  is  a  gift  from  God,  not  a 
reward  earned. 

All  the  first  readings  on  the  Sundays 
of  Lent  recount  episodes  from  Israel's 
history  that  show  God's  graciousness  to 
the  people.  The  passages  from  the  epis- 
tles all  highlight  the  role  Christ  played  in 
our  salvation.  The  Gospel  readings 
reveal  Jesus'  glory  even  in  the  face  of  suf- 
fering, as  well  as  the  compassion  and 
mercy  of  God.  Any  call  to  repentance  is 
only  indirect.  The  readings  assure  us 
how  much  God  has  loved  us.  Their  mes- 
sage is:  Be  grateful;  trust  in  God;  and,  if 
necessary,  reform  your  life. 

Today's  reading  from  Deuteronomy 
is  one  of  the  most  important  creedal 
statements  in  the  First  Testament.  It 


describes  God's  initial  call  to  Abraham 
and  God's  graciousness  in  delivering 
the  Israelite  people.  They  turned  to 
God  in  their  need,  and  God  saved  them 
from  bondage  in  Egypt.  The  sacrifice 
they  offered  was  one  of  thanksgiving  for 
God's  goodness,  not  one  of  reparation. 
The  psalm  also  proclaims  God's  protec- 
tion and  assistance  of  those  in  need. 
There  is  no  quid  pro  quo  here,  no  "You 
do  this  and  I'll  do  that."  God's  goodness 
is  pure  gift. 

Paul  insists  on  the  same  point.  He 
argues  that  it  is  not  good  works  that  save 
us,  but  faith  or  openness  to  God.  He 
must  have  startled  his  audience  when  he 
declared  that  membership  in  the  Jewish 
community  gave  one  no  advantage.  This 
should  startle  us  as  well.  It  is  not  mem- 
bership in  the  "right"  religious  group, 
but  genuine  faith  that  justifies  us. 

The  Gospel  recounts  the  tempta- 
tions of  Jesus.  Many  commentators 
maintain  that  these  represent  some  of 
the  prominent  messianic  expectations  of 
his  day.  The  people  believed  that  the 
messiah  would  feed  the  hungry,  or 
release  the  nation  from  the  domination 
of  others,  or  call  on  the  extraordinary 
power  of  God  to  perform  miracles. 
These  were  all  admirable  deeds  in  them- 
selves; they  still  are  today.  Who  would 
not  want  to  see  that  the  hungry  are  w  ell 
fed,  or  that  people  are  granted  self- 
determination?  Who  would  not  want  to 
demonstrate  the  marvelous  power  or 
God?  But  why  are  these  good  works  pre- 
sented here  as  temptations?  Might  it  be 
that  Jesus  is  challenged  to  perform  them 
for  the  wrong  reasons?  It  seems  that  real 
temptation  is  often  subtle,  not  obvious; 
and  we  too  are  frequently  tempted  to  do 
good  things,  but  for  the  wrong  reasons 
or  in  inappropriate  ways. 

In  the  face  of  each  temptation,  Jesus 
reminds  the  tempter  that  the  heart  of 
righteousness  is  commitment  to  God, 
not  the  performance  of  marvelous  deeds. 


Jesus  will  indeed  eventually  feed  the 
hungry,  deliver  the  people  from  bondage 
and  demonstrate  the  marvelous  power  of 
God.  But  he  will  accomplish  these  feats 
in  God's  good  time  and  in  a  manner  that 
will  please  God,  not  the  crowds.  Jesus 
never  bargained  for  results. 

What  do  these  readings  tell  us  about 
Lent?  They  show  no  interest  in  what  we 
can  do  for  God,  but  in  what  God  has 
already  done  for  us.  They  call  us,  not  to 
repent  of  our  sins,  but  to  open  our  hearts 
to  God  in  faith.  Even  the  account  of 
Jesus'  temptations  underplays  the  signif- 
icance of  great  feats  of.  devotion,  and 
instead  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
fidelity  to  God's  promptings  in  life. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  penance  is  out 
of  place  during  Lent.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Still,  whatever  penances  we  take  on 
should  enable  us  to  recommit  ourselves 
to  God,  who  has  been  so  gracious  to  us. 
They  should  strengthen  our  faith  and 
trust  in  God,  and  not  reassure  us  that  we 
have  paid  our  debts.  They  should  open 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  God  is  indeed 
our  refuge  and  our  fortress,  the  one  in 
whom  we  can  trust  for  our  salvation. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Recall  the  many  ways  that  God  has 
stepped  into  your  life  as  savior,  and 
give  thanks. 

•  In  what  subtle  ways  might  you  be 
susceptible  to  temptation? 

•  What  practices  of  devotion  will 
deepen  your  trust  in  God? 
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What's  in  your  heart? 


Teacher  Scholar  Doctor  Lawyer  Actor  Pastor  Artist 

Retreat  Director  Counselor  Spi r i tua I Di rector 

Anthony SooHoo, 8 J  was  impressed  early  in  life  by  the  humanity,  generosity,  and 
prayerf ulness  of  ttie  Jesuits.  "Coming  from  two  cultures,  I  appreciate  the 


1 

"lave  a  I 

s||  shown  me  hoi 

rj  God  works  within  different  people  and  cultures." 

1 

^3  wBmfffn 

desire  more  than  a  job. 

Somet;  e:    i  r  hearts  desire  companions  on  the  spiritual 
journey.  Ai  you  thinking  about  becoming  a  priest  or  brother? 

ie  J  suits  offer  many  joyful  possibilities.  We  would  be 
honored  to  hear  what  you  feel  in  your  heart. 
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The  Bible ,  the  Jews  ai^d  the 


As  Mel  Gibson's 
'Passion'  opens,  an  expert  on 
Jewish-Christian  relations 
considers  the  issues  it  raises. 

Eugene  J.  Fisher 
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Of  Many  Things 


A PENTECOST  WIND — that's 
what  it  felt  like  the  after- 
noon I  took  a  subway 
uptown  to  visit  the  Mother 
Cabrini  shrine.  It  was  her  feast  day, 
Nov.  13,  and  never  having  been 
there,  it  therefore  seemed  the  right 
moment  to  do  something  1  had 
thought  about  since  my  days  as  a 
seminarian.  Back  then,  I  read  a  long 
poem  by  the  contemporary 
American  poet  John  Logan,  "Cycle 
for  Mother  Cabrini."  Himself  an 
admirer  of  this  saint,  the  first 
American  citizen  to  be  canonized,  he 
begins  his  poem  with  an  account  of 
his  own  first  visit  to  the  shrine 
which  holds  her  relic. 

I  generally  think  of  relics  as  small 
particles  of  a  saint's  body — a  shard  of 
bone,  for  instance.  In  this  case, 
though,  the  relic  is  her  entire  body 
minus  the  head,  which  was  returned 
to  her  native  land.  But  the  rest  of  her 
tiny  form  lies  in  a  glass  case  beneath 
the  chapel's  altar,  dressed  in  the  sim- 
ple black  habit  she  wore  in  her  life- 
time. "Her  habit/  Given  form  by 
bones/  which  carried  about  her  flesh/ 
Gone  now,"  the  poem  says,  and  the 
author  adds:  "The  bones  will  rise/  To 
carry  changed  flesh."  So  the  cycle  in 
this  first  section  focuses  on  the  theme 
of  resurrection — hers  and,  the  writer 
hopes,  his  own. 

The  chapel  is  at  one  end  of  a 
large  high  school  named  after 
Mother  Cabrini.  Sitting  in  a  pew 
facing  the  altar,  I  could  hear  the 
school  band  practicing  with  gusto  in 
the  gym  below.  Drums  predominat- 
ed, demanding  attention,  and  to 
some  their  insistent  beat  might  have 
seemed  inappropriate  in  that  holy 
place. 

But  in  fact  the  drums  served  as  a 
reminder  that  during  her  life, 
Frances  Xavier  Cabrini  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  clamor  for  attention  at  the 
doors  of  any  w  ho  might  assist  in  her 
mission  of  helping  poor  Italian 
immigrants  who  had  come  in  waves 
to  New  York  City  prior  to  her  own 
arrival,  in  1889,  with  six  nuns  of  her 
new  congregation,  the  Missionary 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  They 
found  the  immigrants  overwhelmed 
by  poverty,  disease  and  discrimina- 


tion. Among  them  were  many 
orphans.  Her  first  goal,  in  fact,  was 
to  establish  an  orphanage. 

Originally  she  had  hoped  to  go  as 
a  missionary  to  China,  but  the  pope 
himself,  Leo  XIII — knowing  of  the 
desperate  situation  of  Italian  immi- 
grants in  American  cities — had  told 
her  in  effect:  "Not  to  the  East,  but 
to  the  West."  These  words  are  sten- 
ciled in  large  letters  on  the  wall  of 
the  chapel's  sanctuary,  along  with 
the  title  by  which  she  is  known: 
"Mother  of  Immigrants."  Her  trav- 
els took  her  not  only  across  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  South 
America,  where  she  established 
other  helping  institutions. 

In  one  section  of  Logan's  poem, 
we  see  her  crossing  mountaintops  on 
a  mule:  "the  tiny  saint.. .had  never 
ridden  and  was  jittery,"  but  ride  she 
did,  advancing  with  the  other  travel- 
ers "over  the  high  Andes."  Coming 
to  a  crevice,  she  declined  the  offer  of 
the  guide  (whose  white  beard 
reminded  her  of  pictures  of  St. 
Joseph)  to  lift  her  over.  Instead,  she 
jumped  unaided  but  missed  her  foot- 
ing, so  the  guide  had  to  catch  her 
anyway. 

Mother  Cabrini  died  in  the 
Chicago  hospital  she  founded, 
stricken  with  malaria  contracted 
during  a  visit  to  Brazil.  She  was  seat- 
ed in  a  little  rocking  chair  that 
remains  there  as  another  kind  of 
relic,  a  homelier  one  suggestive  of 
her  always-evident  humanity. 

An  enclosed  terrace  at  the  rear  of 
the  shrine's  chapel  overlooks  the 
Hudson  River,  visible  far  below.  I 
sat  awhile  watching  the  bare  tree 
limbs  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind 
that  drove  gray  clouds  scudding 
across  the  sky.  The  day  after  my 
visit,  local  papers  commented  on 
these  strong  winds,  but  for  me  they 
were  appropriate  reminders  of  the 
Spirit-driven  impulse  that  sent 
Mother  Cabrini  across  continents  to 
spend  herself  in  serving  those  in 
need.  The  same  wind  continues  to 
drive  missionaries,  both  lay  and  reli- 
gious, to  parts  of  the  world  where 
poor  and  marginalized  peoples  wait 
for  help  that  can  be  long  in  coming. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


The  Abortion 
Debate  Today 

When  the  annual  March  for  Life 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last 
month  to  protest  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade, 
(Jan.  22,  1973),  the  marchers  were 
adamant  and  upbeat.  Americans  are  still  sharply  divided 
over  abortion;  but  the  debate  is  less  raucous  than  it  once 
was,  partly  because  in  recent  years  changes  have  occurred 
in  attitudes  toward  abortion.  The  ethical  and  public-poli- 
cy landscape  has  not  undergone  a  tectonic  shift,  but  there 
has  been  enough  movement  in  that  national  mood  and 
debate  to  encourage  defenders  of  unborn  human  life. 

In  Roe  v.  Wade,  the  court  ruled  that  states  may  not 
prevent  women  from  having  an  abortion  during  the  first 
six  months  of  pregnancy.  It  did  permit  a  state  to  forbid 
abortions  during  the  last  10  weeks  of  pregnancy,  but  it 
added  the  proviso  "except  when  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  life  or  health  of  the  mother."  This  in  effect  legalized 
abortion  on  demand,  since  a  physician  can  easily  claim 
that  a  woman's  psychological  health  would  be  threatened 
by  continuation  of  her  pregnancy. 

Almost  two  decades  later,  however,  the  court  restored 
to  the  states  some  meager  power  to  regulate  abortions.  In 
the  1992  case  of  Planned  Parenthood  v.  Casey,  the  court, 
without  overturning  Roe,  upheld  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2  three 
provisions  of  a  1989  Pennsylvania  law  placing  certain 
restrictions  on  abortion.  The  state  may  require  physicians 
and  clinics  to  give  to  women  seeking  an  abortion  informa- 
tion about  that  procedure  and  about  fetal  development;  it 
may  require  a  24-hour  waiting  period  between  presenta- 
tion of  this  information  and  an  abortion;  and  it  may 
require  women  under  1 8  to  secure  the  consent  of  at  least 
one  parent  or  a  judge  before  obtaining  an  abortion. 

Moreover,  within  the  past  five  years  public  opinion 
has  shifted,  partly  because  of  the  education  the  country 
received  during  the  discussion  of  the  horrific  operation 
known  as  partial-birth  abortion.  During  the  1990's, 
President  Clinton  twice  vetoed  a  bill  banning  this  proce- 
dure. Last  October,  Congress  passed  a  new  Partial-Birth 
Abortion  Act,  which  President  Bush  signed  on  Nov.  5. 

To  be  sure,  this  new  law  is  being  challenged  in  the 
courts,  but  its  enactment  has  been  widely  viewed  as  a  vic- 
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tory  for  pro-lifers.  In  fact,  it  was  a  victory  for  a  national 
majority.  A  year  ago,  a  Gallup  poll  found  that  70  percent 
of  people  surveyed  supported  a  ban  on  partial-birth  abor- 
tion. Data  collected  at  the  University  of  Michigan  showed 
that  by  2000  this  ban  was  favored  by  even  56  percent  of 
the  pro-choice  respondents. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  editorially  opposed  the 
new  law,  made  a  striking  concession  in  an  editorial  on 
Nov.  30,  2003:  "There  is  no  denying  that  America's  pro- 
choice  majority  has  become  increasingly  queasy  about 
even  second-trimester  abortions.  Modern  sonogram  tech- 
nology has  contributed  to  that  feeling  by  allowing  people 
to  view  the  features  of  a  developing  fetus  with  amazing 
clarity." 

But  the  term  "pro-choice  majority"  is  itself  mislead- 
ing. A  1998  Newsweek  poll  found  that  56  percent  of 
those  surveyed  believe  abortion  is  wrong,  although  69 
percent  think  a  woman  should  be  allowed  to  choose  it 
with  the  advice  of  her  doctor.  Last  July  a  Fox  News  opin- 
ion poll  found  that  55  percent  of  the  respondents  believe 
human  life  begins  at  conception  and  that  the  percentages 
of  pro-life  and  pro-choice  Americans  were  the  same — 44 
percent  in  each  case. 

The  Gallup  organization,  which  has  conducted  polls 
on  the  abortion  issue  since  1975,  has  found  an  overall 
increase  since  the  mid-1990s  in  the  number  of  Americans 
identifying  themselves  as  pro-life.  Younger  people  are 
increasingly  pro-life,  as  reported  by  Elizabeth  Hayt  last 
March  in  a  New  York  Times  article  entitled  "Surprise, 
Mom:  I'm  An ti- Abortion."  As  a  sardonic  quip  put  it,  a 
generation  of  pro-choice  mothers  has  produced  a  genera- 
tion of  pro-life  daughters. 

WHEN  JUSTICE  HARRY  A.  BLACKMUN  WROTE  his  long-winded 

opinion  lor  the  majority  in  Roe  v.  Wade,  he  showed  more 
sympathy  for  the  woman's  "right  to  privacy"  than  for  the 
life  of  the  unborn  child.  Since  then  there  has  developed, 
even  in  pro-choice  circles,  a  greater  concern  for  the  child 
and  about  late  and  midterm  abortions.  This  provides  an 
opportunity  to  pro-life  activists;  but  with  the  passage  of 
the  ban  on  partial-birth  abortion,  they  have  lost  their  most 
popular  issue.  Politicians  hope  the  topic  will  now  go  away. 
Republicans  want  to  move  on  to  the  gay  marriage  issue. 

The  bishops  have  correctly  seen  that  only  a  consis- 
tent ethic  of  life  can  provide  the  motivation  and  long- 
term  strategy  needed  to  go  the  distance  in  winning  sup- 
port for  legislation  that  supports  mothers  and  cares  for 
all  children,  including  the  unborn.  There  is  more  work 
to  be  done. 


signs  of  the  times 

Cardinal  Examines  Ways  to  Recover  Moral  Voice 


Although  the  Catholic  Church  has 
always  provided  a  moral  voice  for  the 
modern  world  on  such  issues  as  abor- 
tion and  war,  the  voice  has  lost  its  force 
and  perhaps  become  more  of  a  whisper 
than  the  shout  it  once  was,  said 
Cardinal  Francis  E.  George  of  Chicago. 
While  the  message  remains  the  same, 
"the  moral  force  of  the  church's  voice 
is  quite  weakened  now,"  the  cardinal 
said  on  Jan.  25  at  the  Cardinal 
Bernardin  Early  Childhood  Center  in 
Chicago. 

The  cardinal  said  the  church's  voice 
has  lost  some  of  its  influence  as  society 
has  come  to  value  personal  freedom 
over  objective  moral  authority.  Also, 
since  the  terrorist  attacks  of  Sept.  1 1 , 
2001,  society  is  skeptical  of  people  who 
are  religious  out  of  fear  that  they  might 
lean  toward  the  fanaticism  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  terrorists,  who  claimed  to  be 


Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano,  the  Vatican 
secretary  of  state,  and  personnel  from 
the  Vatican's  Central  Office  of  Church 
Statistics  presented  the  first  copy  of  the 
Vatican's  Annuario  Pojitificio  for  the  year 
2004,  to  Pope  John  Paul  II  during  an 
audience  on  Feb.  3.  According  to  the 
2,000-page  book,  at  the  end  of  2002: 

•  There  were  more  than  1.07  billion 
Catholics  worldwide,  an  increase  of 

1 1  million  over  the  previous  year. 

•  Out  of  a  world  population  of  more 
than  6.2  billion  people,  Catholics 
account  for  17.2  percent. 

•  Fifty7  percent  of  the  world's 
Catholics  live  in  the  Americas;  26.1  per- 
cent are  in  Europe;  12.8  percent  are  in 
Africa;  10.3  percent  live  in  Asia;  and 
0.8  percent  live  in  Oceania. 

•  Catholics  make  up  62.4  percent  of 
die  population  in  the  Americas,  40.5 
percent  of  the  European  population, 
26.8  percent  of  the  population  in 
Oceania,  16.5  percent  of  the  African 
population  and  3  percent  of  the  Asian 
population.  (The  Official  Catholic 


acting  in  the  name  of  God,  he  said. 
The  crisis  of  sexual  abuse  by  members 
of  the  clergy  exploded  into  this  milieu 
of  skepticism  about  religion,  Cardinal 
George  said,  causing  people  to  ques- 
tion further  the  church's  claim  to 
moral  authority. 

Cardinal  George  suggested  that  for 
the  church's  moral  voice  to  be  heard, 
the  church  must  listen  to  those  in  soci- 
ety who  oppose  it.  "Who  is  the  enemy 
of  the  church's  moral  teaching?"  he 
said.  "Listen  carefully  to  the  oppo- 
nents. Why  are  they  saying  what 
they're  saying?  Where  is  the  future  of 
the  church  as  a  teaching  institution 
and  of  the  context  in  which  the  church 
teaches?"  The  church,  the  cardinal 
said,  may  outlast  a  culture  that  says 
people  should  be  able  to  do  anything 
they  want,  provided  they  don't  hurt 
anybody.  "If  she's  still  around,"  he 


Directory  reports  that  Catholics 
make  up  23  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion.) 

•  There  were  405,058  Catholic 
priests  worldwide,  only  9  fewer  than  at 
the  end  of  2001. 

•  T  he  number  of  diocesan  priests 
rose  from  266,448  in  2001  to  267,334 
in  2002,  while  the  number  of  priests  in 
religious  orders  declined  from  138,619 
in  2001  to  137,724  in  2002. 

•  There  were  4,695  Catholic  bishops, 
30,097  permanent  deacons,  54,828  reli- 
gious brothers  and  782,932  religious 
women. 

•  The  church's  workforce  includes: 
28,766  members  of  secular  institutes, 
143,745  lay  missionaries  and  more  than 

2.7  million  catechists. 

•  The  number  of  major  seminarians 
rose  from  112,244  in  2001  to  112,982 
in  2002.  In  Africa,  the  number  grew  by 

5.8  percent,  and  in  the  Americas  semi- 
nary enrollment  increased  by  1.4  per- 
cent. Europe  and  Asia  reported  "slight 
declines." 


Cardinal  Francis  E.  George 


said,  the  church  might  play  a  part  in 
"picking  up  the  pieces  when  something 
falls  apart  that  nobody  expects  to  fall 
apart." 


Panel  Faults  Prison  for 
Geoghan's  Death 

An  investigative  report  on  the  murder  of 
John  Geoghan  in  his  prison  cell  last 
August  blamed  "major  administrative 
breakdowns"  for  an  unwarranted  transfer 
that  placed  the  defrocked  priest  among 
some  of  the  state's  most  dangerous 
inmates.  The  report  by  the  three-member 
panel  appointed  by  Edward  A.  Flynn,  the 
state  public  safety  secretary,  was  released 
on  Feb.  3.  It  says  that  Geoghan,  68,  who 
was  serving  a  10-year  sentence  for 
fondling  a  child,  should  not  have  been 
moved  from  the  M.C.I.-Concord  prison, 
where  he  was  originally  assigned,  to  the 
protective  custody  unit  at  Souza- 
Baranowski  Correctional  Center  in 
Shirley,  Mass.,  where  he  was  killed  by 
another  inmate  on  Aug.  23. 

Most  of  the  inquiry  report's  criticisms 
were  aimed  at  the  medium-security  facility 
at  M.C.I.-Concord,  where  it  said  Geoghan 
was  "unduly  harassed  and  physically 
abused."  It  said  one  guard  at  M.C.I.- 
Concord  slapped  Geoghan  in  the  face,  and 
guards  there  filed  numerous  "overzealous 
and  unwarranted"  disciplinary  reports  on 
him  over  "minor"  infractions.  The  num- 
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ber  of  reports  against  him  played  "a  signif- 
icant role"  in  Geoghan's  being  reassigned 
to  a  more  dangerous  security  classification, 
it  said. 

"Supervisory'  staff  lacked  any  meaning- 
ful oversight"  over  the  guards'  actions 
against  Geoghan,  it  said.  The  three-mem- 
ber classification  board  at  M.C.I. -Concord 
rejected  the  move  to  reclassify  Geoghan 
on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  disciplinary 
problems,  but  prison  superintendent 
Michael  Grant  overrode  the  board  deci- 
sion and  directed  that  he  be  transferred. 
Officials  at  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Correction  approved  the  reclassifica- 
tion, rejected  diree  separate  appeals 
against  it  by  Geoghan  and  had  him  moved 
to  the  maximum  security  facility,  where  he 
was  murdered  five  mondis  later. 

News  Briefs 

•  H.LV./ALDS  has  moved  into  first  place 
among  concerns  of  church  agencies  in  the 
area  of  corporate  responsibility,  according 
to  the  director  of  the  Interfaith  Center  on 
Corporate  Responsibility.  Patricia  Wolf, 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  said  the  agencies 
were  asking  corporations  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  H.I.  V./AIDS  on  their  workforce 
and  to  report  on  how  diey  were  respond- 
ing with  programs  of  treamient  and  pre- 
vention. A  stockholder  resolution  on 
H.I.V./AIDS  has  been  filed  widi  American 
International  Group,  Caterpillar,  Coca- 
Cola,  ExxonMobil,  Ford  and  PepsiCo. 


•  Many  priests  who 
have  abused  children 
are  not  entering  , 
treatment  programs 
now  because  they 
have  little  incentive 
to  do  so  under  the 
U.S.  bishops'  "zero 
tolerance"  policy  of 
dismissing  priests 
from  ministry  for 
even  one  act  of 
abuse,  said  die  Rev. 
Stephen  Rossetti, 
president  of  St.  Luke 
Institute  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  He 
believes  that  many 
such  priests  could  be 
treated  to  prevent 
future  abuse  and  then  perform  limited, 
supervised  ministry,  if  diagnosed  as  at  low 
risk  for  relapse. 

•  Mexican  bishops  said  they  want  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  the  nation's  political 
life  and  will  lobby  the  government  this 
year  to  ease  Mexico's  anticlerical  laws. 
During  last  year's  midterm  congressional 
elections,  left-wing  political  parties  sued 

1 1  bishops  and  priests  for  telling  parish- 
ioners not  to  vote  for  parties  that  support- 
ed the  legalization  of  abortion  and  same- 
sex  marriages.  Article  130  of  the  Mexican 
constitution  bans  church  officials  from 
"inducing  die  electorate  to  vote  in  favor 
[of]  or  against  a  candidate  or  political 


UGANDAN  CHILDREN  make  their  way  to  protective  cover  in  Gulu  one 
December  night  last  year.  Called  "night  commuters,"  the  youngsters 
leave  their  rural  homes  in  northern  Uganda  every  night  to  go  to  Gulu, 
an  area  protected  by  the  army,  in  order  to  avoid  abduction  by  members 
of  an  armed  rebel  group.  (CNS  photo  by  Declan  Walsh) 


U.S.  JESUIT  LEADS  VATICAN-FUNDED  PROJECT  FOR  AIDS  ORPHANS. 
Angelo  D'Agostino,  S.J.,  displays  the  Vatican  stamp  dedicated  to  chil- 
dren living  with  AIDS  on  Jan.  29  at  the  Vatican.  (CNS  photo  by 
Giancarlo  Giuliani,  Catholic  Press  Photo) 


•  Angelo  D'Agostino, 
S.J.,  a  psychiatrist 
with  24  years'  experi- 
ence in  Africa,  said 
AIDS  is  killing  400 
people  a  day  in 
Kenya,  while  in 
Europe  and  North 
America  it  is  no 
longer  considered  a 
fatal  disease.  He  said 
this  difference  in  mor- 
tality rates  is  due  to 
"the  genocidal  action 
of  the  drug  cartels 
who  refuse  to  make 
the  drugs  affordable  in 
Africa  even  after  they 
reported  a  $517  bil- 
lion profit  in  2002." 


party."  Bishops  said  die  anticlerical  laws 
infringe  on  their  rights  to  free  speech  and 
religious  freedom. 

•  In  a  document  addressed  to  Pope  John 
Paul  II  and  top  church  officials,  a 
Lefebvrite  bishop  blamed  the  Vatican's 
modern  efforts  in  ecumenism  for  what  he 
called  a  "silent  apostasy"  sweeping  the 
world.  Bishop  Bernard  Fellay,  head  of  the 
schismatic  Priestly  Fraternity  of  St.  Pius 
X,  said  the  church's  postconciliar  vision  of 
Christian  unity  has  played  a  major  role  in 
the  phenomenon  of  Christians  abandon- 
ing their  faith  and  in  moral  relativism. 

•  A  French  cardinal  said  a  proposed  law 
banning  religious  symbols  from  state 
schools  "appears  to  be  unenforceable." 
Cardinal  Bernard  Panafieu  of  Marseille 
said  the  state  would  do  "better  to  act 
through  persuasion  than  by  compulsion" 
if  it  w  anted  to  control  the  use  of  religious 
symbols  in  its  schools.  A  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed law  would  ban  the  wearing  of 
Muslim  veils,  large  Christian  crosses  and 
Jewish  skullcaps  from  state  schools  begin- 
ning in  September. 

•  The  fact  that  a  marriage  has  failed  can 
never  be  adequate  proof  that  the  mar- 
riage was  invalid  from  the  beginning, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said.  In  a  speech  on 
Jan.  29  to  the  Roman  Rota,  a  Vatican 
court  that  handles  mostly  marriage  cases, 
the  pope  defended  the  Catholic  Church's 
practice  of  presuming  a  marriage  is  valid 
unless  serious  proof  is  offered  for  its 
annulment. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Abortion,  Faith  and 
■I  Politics 

£  The  question  is  what  they  do 
politically.  There's  the  rub.' 


N  A  JANUARY  MONDAY, 

after  busloads  of  pilgrims 
returned  from  this  year's 
March  for  Life  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Cath- 


olics in  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  wit- 
nessed the  installation  of  Archbishop  Ray- 
mond Burke.  It  was  an  appropriate  juxta- 
position of  events:  local  news  coverage 
prior  to  the  installation  had  focused  on  the 
archbishop's  opposition  to  abortion  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  most  sustained 
applause  during  his  inaugural  homily 
came  after  his  affirmation  of  human  life 
from  conception  to  natural  death.  The  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  noted  that  "no  bish- 
op has  gone  as  far  as  Burke,"  in  opposing 
abortion.  At  the  end  of  his  tenure  as  bish- 
op of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  he  had  directed 
diocesan  priests  to  refuse  Communion  to 
three  pro-choice  Catholic  legislators  and 
issued  a  pastoral  letter,  Dignity  of  Hum  an 
Life  and  Civic  Responsibility. 

The  letter  is  centered  in  the  received 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  is 
closely  aligned  with  the  judgment  of  Pope 
John  Paul  EL  Catholics  must  resist  abor- 
tion in  their  own  lives  and  in  their  culture. 
The  right  to  life  is  foundational  to  all 
other  rights.  And  yet:  "when  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  overturn  or  completely  abrogate  a 
pro-abortion  law,  an  elected  official, 
whose  absolute  personal  opposition  to 
abortion  was  well  known,  could  licitly  sup- 
port proposals  aimed  at  kmiting  die  harm 
done  by  such  a  law  and  lessening  its  nega- 
tive consequences  at  the  level  of  general 
opinion  and  public  morality"  (The  Gospel 
of  Life,  No.  73  c). 

Well,  most  Cadiolic  politicians  have 
professed  their  "personal  opposition  to 


john  f.  kavanaugh,  s.J..  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


abortion."  The  question  is  what  they  do 
politically.  And  there's  the  rub. 

We  live  in  a  society  that  is  not 
Catholic.  That  presents  a  political  prob- 
lem to  pro-life  Catholics,  especially  if  they 
wish  to  argue  their  case  in  the  "public 
square."  The  archbishop's  action  might 
reinforce  the  impression  that  abortion  is  a 
"religious"  issue.  This  impression,  in  turn, 
could  weaken  political  effectiveness,  just  as 
it  can  weaken  academic  discourse. 

In  my  work  as  a  teacher  of  medical 
ethics  in  the  philosophy  department  of  a 
Catholic  university,  one  of  my  main  tasks 
is  to  show  how  opposition  to  abortion  is 
not  necessarily  a  matter  of  faith,  but  rather 
a  matter  of  reasonable  inquiry  and  open- 
ness to  evidence.  A  powerful  case  can  be 
made  to  support  the  argument  that  a 
human  being's  life  begins  at  fertilization. 
My  argument  is  less  persuasive,  however, 
if  a  student  suspects  that  I  maintain  it 
because  of  die  threat  of  excommunication. 
The  whole  point  is  to  present  the  case  to 
anyone  willing  to  use  reason  and  consider 
the  facts  of  genetics  and  embryological 
development.  To  make  this  a  function  of 
religious  belief  immediately  excludes 
many  of  my  students,  just  as  in  politics  it 
may  undercut  efforts  to  persuade  the  civil 
community. 

The  political  group  Democrats  for 
Life  strives  to  influence  the  Democratic 
Party.  Are  they  to  understand  that  they 
must  leave  a  party  that  has  a  platform 
affirming  abortion  rights?  Although  they 
may  agree  that  the  right  to  life  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  other  rights  are 
based,  some  of  them  wonder  why  it  is  only 
abortion  (and  remarriage  without  an 
annullment)  that  seems  to  merit  prohibi- 
tion from  Communion.  Democrats  for 
Life,  moreover,  can  reason  that  in  the 
context  of  the  passage  from  The  Gospel  of 
Life  quoted  above,  they  reduce  the  harm 


of  abortion  in  a  society  where  "it  is  not 
possible  to  completely  abrogate  a  pro- 
abortion  law." 

I  think  Archbishop  Burke  might  not 
have  any  difficulty  with  this  position.  The 
problem  he  faces  is  the  sense  that  there  are 
some  Catholic  politicians  who  will  not 
even  entertain  the  subject  of  limiting  abor- 
tion, much  less  openly  discuss  it. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  Catholic  to 
see  that  the  prenatal  pictures  on  refrigera- 
tors are  pictures  of  little  human  beings. 
Hence  my  profound  disappointment  with 
many  Democrats.  It  is  the  wall  of  hard- 
ened diffidence  and  repression.  The  right 
to  abort  has  become  an  unquestioned  pre- 
supposition. Try  to  be  a  pro-life 
Democrat.  It  is  not  easy.  Try  to  get  an 
endorsement  for  national  office.  It  is 
impossible.  (Can  one  be  excommunicated 
from  a  political  party?)  Pro-choice  dog- 
matism is  as  rigid  as  any  dogmatism.  And 
one  dogma  will  not  defeat  another  dogma 
except  by  sheer  force.  What  can  challenge 
a  political  dogma,  however,  is  the  hard 
work  of  crafting  public  policy,  political 
organization,  activist  mobilization  and 
careful  argument. 

And  yet  the  problem  of  participation 
in  the  Eucharist  remains.  It  is  clear  that  a 
Catholic  bishop  has  the  right,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  the  duty,  to  refuse  Catholics 
Communion,  which  is  a  sign  of  unity  in 
faith.  This  prospect  has  been  raised  in  the 
past  with  respect  to  vociferous  segrega- 
tionists and  the  Irish  Republican  Army — 
both  politically  charged  situations.  So  look 
at  the  problem  that  a  Catholic  bishop 
might  have.  If  you  judge,  for  example,  that 
terminating  the  lives  of  second  and  third 
trimester  fetuses  is  clearly  killing  innocent 
human  beings — against  God's  law,  the 
natural  law  and  the  moral  tradition  of  the 
church —  wouldn't  you  think  you  have  a 
heavy  obligation  to  do  sometfiing  about 
it?  If  some  Catholic  politicians  seem 
unwilling  even  to  talk  with  you  about  it  or 
give  their  reasons  for  supporting  unre- 
stricted legal  abortion,  would  you,  as  a 
bishop,  question  whether  they  should 
receive  Communion  as  fully  integrated 
members  of  your  faith  community? 

Perhaps  that  is  what  the  new  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis  is  confronting.  (And 
perhaps  a  conversation  can  begin.) 

John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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Mel  Gibson  directs  Jim  Caviezel  as  Jesus  in  the  movie  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ,"  to  be  released  on  Feb.  25 

The  Bible,  the  Jews  and 

the  Passion 


-  BY  EUGENE  J.  FISHER  - 

A week  OR  SO  BEFORE  ash  WEDNESDAY  this  year,  the  Committee  for 
Ecumenical  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  will  release 
a  150-page  resource  book  for  use  by  Catholic  preachers,  teachers,  inter- 
ested laity  and  Catholic-Jewish  dialogue  groups.  Entitled  The  Bible,  the 
Jews  and  the  Death  of  Jems:  A  Collection  of  Catholic  Documents,  the  publica- 
tion will  bring  together  excerpts  and  in  some  cases  entire  documents  from  various  levels 
of  Catholic  teaching  (the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Commission,  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Religious  Relations  with  the  Jews 
and  the  U.S.C.C.B.  itself)  pertinent  to  how  the  church  reads  its  Scriptures,  understands 
its  relationship  with  Jews  and  Judaism,  and  understands  and  presents  its  ever-deepening 
reflections  on  the  saving  mysteries  of  the  Passion  and  death  of  Christ,  die  one  Savior  of 
humanity. 

EUGENE  J.  FISHER  is  associate  director  of  the  U.  S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops' 
Secretariat  for  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs.  Since  the  early  1980's  he  has  been 
a  consultor  to  the  Holy  See's  Commission  for  Religious  Relations  with  the  Jews  and.  for 
the  commission,  a  member  of  the  International  Catholic-Jewish  Liaison  Committee. 
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introduction  to  this  collection,  Bishop  Stephen  E. 
Blaire  of  Stockton,  chairman  of  die  committee,  quotes  from 
an  address  given  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1997  to  a  group  of 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Christian  scholars  assem- 
bled by  the  Holy  See  to  study  together  "The  Roots  of  Anti- 
Judaism  in  the  Christian  Milieu." 

"Erroneous  and  unjust  interpretations  of  the  New 
Testament  regarding  the  Jewish  people  and  their  alleged  cul- 
pability have  circulated  [in  the  Christian  world]  for  too  long, 
engendering  feelings  of 
hostility  toward  this  peo- 
ple. They  contributed  to 
the  lulling  of  consciences, 
so  that  when  the  wave  of 
persecutions  swept  across 
Europe.. .the  spiritual  re- 
sistance of  many  was  not 
what  humanity  rightfully 
expected  from  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ.  Your  exam- 
ination of  the  past,  in  view 
of  a  purification  of  memo- 
ry, is  particularly  appropri- 
ate for  clearly  showing 
that  anti-Semitism  has  no 
justification  and  is  abso- 
lutely reprehensible." 

Note  the  carefulness 
and  clarity  of  the  popes 
words:  "erroneous  and 
unjust  interpretations  of 
the  New  Testament." 
These  ancient  errors  in 
the  -  interpretation  of  the 
Passion  narratives  of  the 
Gospels  centered  around 
the  unjust  and  unjustifi- 
able idea  that  "the  Jews" 
(as  opposed  to  some  indi- 
vidual Jewish  leaders) 
were  and  remained  in  sub- 
sequent generations  col- 
lectively guilty  for  the 
death  of  Jesus.  The  Holy 
Father  asserts  that  as 
embroidered  over  the 
centuries  in  theological 
tomes,  popular  preaching 
and  Passion  plays  con- 
tributed to  the  passive 
acquiescence  and  active 
participation  of  far  too 


The  Movie:  Defense  and  Dissent 

The  publication  of  the  bishops'  document  just  before  Lent  will  be 
followed  closely — on  Ash  Wednesday,  in  fact — by  the  release  of  a  con- 
troversial movie  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ,"  produced  and  directed  by 
the  actor  Mel  Gibson,  in  over  2,000  theaters  across  the  United  States 
This  may  be  a  coincidence — the  bishops  do  not  customarily  time  their 
publication  dates  to  film  releases — but  it  is  an  extraordinary  one. 

The  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  document  on  the  Jews  and  the 
movie  about  Christ's  Passion  is  fortuitous,  for  the  film  vividly  portrays 
his  suffering  and  death  in  the  Jewish  milieu  in  which  they  occurred.  The 
words,  the  scenes,  the  annosphere  involving  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  con- 
stitute emotional  and  potentially  flammable  material  that  could  fuel  mis- 
understanding and  resentment. 

Jewish  leaders  have  already  complained  that  the  movie  tends  to  con- 
firm mistaken  views  of  Jewish  involvement  in  the  death  of  Jesus  and  add 
new  impetus  to  a  resurgence  of  anti-Semitism  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
Defenders  of  the  film,  which  has  been  shown  to  many  religious  groups 
in  the  United  States  prior  to  its  official  release,  insist  that  it  is  an  accu- 
rate if  gritty  portrayal  of  Christ's  Passion  and  death,  presented  without 
fear  or  favor.  "The  Passion"  may  thus  become  one  of  the  most  debated, 
defended  and  vilified  movies  in  many  years. 

The  film  has  already  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  economical  and 
eloquent  movie  reviews  of  all  time:  "It  is  as  it  was."  Originally 
attributed  to  Pope  John  Paul  II  after  he  had  seen  "The  Passion  of  the 
Christ"  in  the  Vatican,  the  quote  was  later  denied  by  the  pope's  sec- 
retary. Clearly,  the  Vatican  does  not  want  to  seem  to  favor  a  film  with 
such  potential  for  disrupting  closer  ties  between  Catholics  and  Jews. 
It  might  be  wise  for  Catholics  (and  others)  who  intend  to  see  the 
movie  to  be  alert  to  the  church's  authentic  teaching  on  the  Jews  and 
Christ's  death  presented  on  the  accompanying  pages  before  entering 
the  darkness  of  the  movie  theater.  The  Editors 


Actor  Jim  Caviezel  stars  as  Jesus  in  a  scene  from  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ." 


many  Christians  during  the  Holocaust.  What,  then,  are  some 
concerns  raised  by  these  documents  that  preachers,  teachers 
and  those  involved  in  creative  presentations  of  the  Passion 
need  to  take  into  account? 

1.  Theologically,  responsibility  for  Jesus'  death  lies  with  the  sins 
of  all  humanity,  not  just  the  particular  Jews  or  Romans  who  were 
historically  involved. 

The  Roman  Catechism  (1566)  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is 
cited  by  the  recent  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  under- 
score that  "we  cannot  lay 
responsibility  for  the  trial 
of  Jesus  on  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  as  a  whole... still 
less  can  we  extend  respon- 
sibility to  other  Jews  of 
different  times  and  places" 
(No.  597).  The  Roman 
Catechism  stated:  "Since 
our  sins  made  the  Lord 
Christ  suffer  the  torment 
of  the  cross,  those  who 
plunge  themselves  into 
disorders  and  crimes  cru- 
cify the  Son  of  God  anew 
in  their  hearts....  Our 
crime  in  this  case  is  greater 
in  us  than  in  the  Jews.  As 
for  them,  according  to  the 
witness  of  the  Apostle, 
'None  of  the  rulers  of  this 
age  understood  this;  for  if 
they  had,  they  would  not 
have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
glory.'  We,  however,  pro- 
fess to  know  him.  And 
when  we  deny  him  by  our 
deed,  we  in  some  way 
seem  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  him."  Of  all  the  histor- 
ical actors,  we  are  remind- 
ed, only  Pilate  is  men- 
tioned in  the  ancient 
creeds  of  the  church. 

2.  There  must  be  an 
"overriding  preoccupation,  to 
bring  out  explicitly  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel  text 
while  taking  scriptural 
studies  into  account. " 

This  means  that  it  is 
not  enough  simply  to  say 
that  a  given  passage  is  "in 
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t.  The  Roman  governor  held  absolute  power  over  the 
priest,  whom  he  appointed.  When  Pilate  was  called 
to  Rome,  likely  because  his  extreme  cruelty  (e.g.,  cru- 
g  hundreds  of  Jews  at  a  time  without  trial;  see  Lk  13:1- 
as  stirring  rebellion,  Pilate's  successor  immediately 
>ed  and  replaced  the  chief  priest.  The  Gospels  agree 
q  Roman  eyes  Jesus'  crime  was  that  of  political  sedition 
st  Rome,  crucifixion  being  the  Roman  form  of  punish- 

for  treason,  a  charge  made  explicit  by  the  mocking 
'King  of  the  Jews"  nailed  to  the  cross. 

There  is,  then,  room  for  more  than  one  dramatic  style  in 
ing  the  role  of  Pilate  and  the  chief priests  while  being  faith- 
the  biblical  and  historical  records. 

needs  to  be  clear  that  Christ  went  freely  to  his  death 
ve  us  all  from  the  death  of  our  sins,  and  that  while 

l  a  controversial  movie  on 
Passion  approaching,  the 
ospel  accounts  need  to  be 
presented  accurately. 


Simply  complete  the  handy 
order  form  found  on  the  reverse. 


Pilate  as  a  vacillating  administrator  who  would  have  freed 
Jesus  but  for  the  manipulations  of  Caiaphas,  the  chief  priest. 
While  not  exonerating  Caiaphas  (who  is  remembered  in 
Jewish  history  negatively  as  a  collaborator  with  Rome), 
other  data  from  the  Gospels  and  ancient  secular  sources 
such  as  Philo  and  Josephus  portray  Pilate  as  a  ruthless 


"authorities  of  the  Jews  and  those  who  followed 
lead  pressed  for  the  death  of  Christ;  still,  what  hap- 
i  in  his  Passion  cannot  be  blamed  upon  all  the  Jews 
living,  without  distinction,  nor  upon  the  Jews  of 
'.  Although  the  church  is  the  new  people  of  God,  the 
should  not  be  presented  as  rejected  by  God  or 
d,  as  if  such  views  follow  from  Sacred  Scripture.  All 
d  take  pains,  then,  lest  in  catechetical  instruction 
n  the  preaching  of  God's  Word  they  teach  anything 
1  harmony  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  spir- 
Christ"  (Nostra  Aetate,  No.  4). 

impossible  to  overstate  the  importance  of  the 
:h's  call  to  Catholic  preachers  and  teachers  to  exercise 
>verriding  preoccupation"  with  getting  the  Gospel 
ints  of  Jesus'  arrest,  Passion  and  death  just  right.  The 
;mnation  of  the  charge  of  collective  guilt  against  the 
was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  theologically  sig- 
nt  moments  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Making 
ir  that  it  is  our  sins,  not  those  of  the  individual  actors 
;  events  themselves,  that  bear  the  responsibility  for 
.  '  death,  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  procla- 
mataion  of  the  Gospel.  Both  Christians  and  Jews  involved 
in  the  dialogue  rightly  understand  that  removing  once  and 
for  all  the  ancient  charge  of  "deicide"  is  the  litmus  test  for 
the  integrity  of  all  our  efforts,  on  both  sides,  since  the 
council  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  church 
with  God's  people,  the  Jews.  E! 
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In  his  introduction  to  this  collection,  Bishop  Stephi 
Blaire  of  Stockton,  chairman  of  the  committee,  quotes 
an  address  given  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1997  to  a  gro 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Orthodox  Christian  scholars  as 
bled  by  the  Holy  See  to  study  together  "The  Roots  of 
Judaism  iri  the  Christian  Milieu." 

"Erroneous  and  unjust  interpretations  of  the 
Testament  regarding  the  Jewish  people  and  their  allegec 
pability  have  circulated  [in  the  Christian  world]  for  too 
engendering  feelings  of 
hostility  toward  this  peo- 
ple. They  contributed  to 
the  lulling  of  consciences, 
so  that  when  the  wave  of 
persecutions  swept  across 
Europe. ..the  spiritual  re- 
sistance of  many  was  not 
what  humanity  rightfully 
expected  from  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ.  Your  exam- 
ination of  the  past,  in  view 
of  a  purification  of  memo- 
ry, is  particularly  appropri- 
ate for  clearly  showing 
that  anti-Semitism  has  no 
justification  and  is  abso- 
lutely reprehensible." 

Note  the  carefulness 
and  clarity  of  the  popes 
words:  "erroneous  and 
unjust  interpretations  of 
the  New  Testament." 
These  ancient  errors  in 
the- interpretation  of  the 
Passion  narratives  of  the 
Gospels  centered  around 
die  unjust  and  unjustifi- 
able idea  that  "the  Jews" 
(as  opposed  to  some  indi- 
vidual Jewish  leaders) 
were  and  remained  in  sub- 
sequent generations  col- 
lectively guilty  for  the 
death  of  Jesus.  The  Holy 
Father  asserts  that  as 
embroidered  over  the 
centuries  in  theological 
tomes,  popular  preaching 
and  Passion  plays  con- 
tributed to  the  passive 
acquiescence  and  active 
participation  of  far  too 


The  Movie 

The  publication  of  the  t 
followed  closely — on  Ash  \\ 
troversial  movie  "The  Passic 
the  actor  Mel  Gibson,  in  o\ 
This  may  be  a  coincidence- 
publication  dates  to  film  rele 

The  simultaneous  appeal 
movie  about  Christ's  Passio: 
his  suffering  and  death  in  the 
words,  the  scenes,  the  atmos 
stitute  emotional  and  potent 
understanding  and  resenmie 

Jewish  leaders  have  alreac 
firm  mistaken  views  of  Jewis 
new  impetus  to  a  resurgence 
Defenders  of  the  film,  whicl 
in  the  United  States  prior  t 
rate  if  grim-  portrayal  of  Ch 
fear  or  favor.  "The  Passion" 
defended  and  vilified  movies 

The  film  has  already  giv 
eloquent  movie  reviews  o 
attributed  to  Pope  John  Pai 
Christ"  in  the  Vatican,  the 
retarv.  Clearly,  the  Vatican 
such  potential  for  disruptin 
It  might  be  wise  for  Cath 
movie  to  be  alert  to  the  chi 
Christ's  death  presented  or 
the  darkness  of  the  movie  t 
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Actor  Jim  Caviezel  stars  as  Jesus  in  a  scene  from  "The  Passion  of  the  Christ." 


meaning  of  the  Gospel  text 
while  taking  scriptural 
studies  into  account. " 

This  means  that  it  is 
not  enough  simply  to  say 
that  a  given  passage  is  "in 
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the  Bible."  Any  single  depiction  will  inevitably  involve  a  selec- 
tion from  the  four  Gospels  mixed  with  historical  and  artistic, 
creative  elements.  It  is  here  that  the  old  Passion  plays  tended 
to  create  the  illusion  of  collective  guilt,  for  example  by  depict- 
ing Jesus  as  opposed  to  Judaism,  of  which  he  was,  rather,  a 
devout  adherent  throughout  his  life.  Indeed,  Jesus  submitted 
himself  to  the  Law  (Gal  4:4),  extolled  respect  for  it  (Mt  5:17- 
20)  and  invited  obedience  to  it  (Mt  8:4). 

3 .  The  presentation  of  Judaism  must  be  nuanced. 
There  were  many  different  groups  and  movements  in 

first-century  Judaism,  as  there  are  today:  Sadducees  (sup- 
porters of  the  Temple  priesthood),  Zealots  (revolutionaries 
against  Rome),  apocalypticists,  Herodians,  Hellenists, 
scribes,  sages,  miracle  workers  and  Pharisees  of  various 
schools  of  interpretation  of  the  Law,  ranging  from  the  strict 
(for  example,  Shammai)  to  the  more  lenient 
(Hillel).  Jesus  is  often  depicted  in  the  Bible  in 
dialogue  with  the  Pharisees,  whose  views  on 
many  things,  such  as  a  final  divine  judgment  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  Jesus  shared.  Many 
of  his  teachings  were  quite  similar  on  the  Law  to 
those  of  Hillel,  for  example,  whose  followers 
would  scorn  the  Shammaites  as  hypocrites  and 
legalists,  as  did  Jesus.  In  Luke,  Pharisees  try  to 
warn  Jesus  against  going  to  Jerusalem  because  of  a  plot 
against  his  life  by  the  followers  of  Herod.  It  is  likely  that  the 
sympathy  for  Jesus  represented  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus 
would  have  been  shared  by  other  Pharisees  as  well.  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  (even  Matthew,  whose  polemic  against  the 
Pharisees  is  the  strongest),  do  not  have  them  playing  a  role 
in  Jesus'  arrest  or  trial,  only  the  chiei  priests  and  various 
"scribes  and  elders." 

4.  Positive  images  of  Jews  and  Judaism  from  Scripture  should 
be  as  or  more  plentiful  than  negative  ones. 

Jews  should  not  be  portrayed  as  money-greedy  or  blood- 
thirsty, for  example,  by  changing  die  small  "crowd"  in  Pilate's 
courtyard  into  a  teeming  mob.  The  Gospels  clearly  describe 
Jesus  as  being  arrested  at  night  because  he  was  popular  with 
the  Jews,  and  in  Luke,  the  women  ol  Jerusalem  weep  as  he  is 
carrying  his  cross.  Scenes  of  Jesus  praying  with  his  fellow 
Jews  in  synagogues,  sharing  the  Passover  Seder  with  them, 
and  so  on,  will  be  helpful.  Staging  and  costuming  likewise 
need  careful  scrutiny.  Are  Jewish  characters  made  to  look 
dark  and  ominous  over  against  Jesus  and  his  followers? 

5 .  The  role  of  Pilate  needs  to  be  approached  with  great  care. 
Matthew  and  John,  among  the  Gospels,  seem  to  portray 

Pilate  as  a  vacillating  administrator  who  would  have  freed 
Jesus  but  for  the  manipulations  of  Caiaphas,  the  chief  priest. 
While  not  exonerating  Caiaphas  (who  is  remembered  in 
Jewish  history  negatively  as  a  collaborator  with  Rome), 
other  data  from  the  Gospels  and  ancient  secular  sources 
such  as  Philo  and  Josephus  portray  Pilate  as  a  ruthless 


tyrant.  The  Roman  governor  held  absolute  power  over  the 
chief  priest,  whom  he  appointed.  When  Pilate  was  called 
back  to  Rome,  likely  because  his  extreme  cruelty  (e.g.,  cru- 
cifying hundreds  of  Jews  at  a  time  widiout  trial;  see  Lk  13:1- 
4)  was  stirring  rebellion,  Pilate's  successor  immediately 
deposed  and  replaced  the  chief  priest.  The  Gospels  agree 
that  in  Roman  eyes  Jesus'  crime  was  that  of  political  sedition 
against  Rome,  crucifixion  being  the  Roman  form  of  punish- 
ment for  treason,  a  charge  made  explicit  by  the  mocking 
sign  "King  of  the  Jews"  nailed  to  the  cross. 

6.  There  is,  then,  room  for  more  than  one  dramatic  style  in 
depicting  the  role  of  Pilate  and  the  chief  priests  while  being  faith- 
fid  to  the  biblical  and  historical  records. 

It  needs  to  be  clear  that  Christ  went  freely  to  his  death 
to  save  us  all  from  the  death  of  our  sins,  and  that  while 

Wth  a  controversial  movie  on 
the  Passion  approaching,  the 
Gospel  accounts  need  to  be 
presented  accurately. 

some  "authorities  of  the  Jews  and  those  who  followed 
their  lead  pressed  for  the  death  of  Christ;  still,  what  hap- 
pened in  his  Passion  cannot  be  blamed  upon  all  the  Jews 
then  living,  without  distinction,  nor  upon  the  Jews  of 
today.  Although  the  church  is  the  new  people  of  God,  the 
Jews  should  not  be  presented  as  rejected  by  God  or 
cursed,  as  if  such  views  follow  from  Sacred  Scripture.  All 
should  take  pains,  then,  lest  in  catechetical  instruction 
and  in  the  preaching  of  God's  Word  they  teach  anything 
not  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  spir- 
it of  Christ"  (Nostra  Aetate,  No.  4). 

it  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  importance  of  the 
church's  call  to  Catholic  preachers  and  teachers  to  exercise 
an  "overriding  preoccupation"  with  getting  the  Gospel 
accounts  of  Jesus'  arrest,  Passion  and  death  just  right.  The 
condemnation  of  the  charge  of  collective  guilt  against  the 
Jews  was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  theologically  sig- 
nificant moments  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  Making 
it  clear  that  it  is  our  sins,  not  those  of  the  individual  actors 
in  the  events  themselves,  that  bear  the  responsibility  for 
Jesus'  death,  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  procla- 
mataion  of  the  Gospel.  Both  Christians  and  Jews  involved 
in  the  dialogue  rightly  understand  that  removing  once  and 
for  all  the  ancient  charge  of  "deicide"  is  the  litmus  test  for 
the  integrity  of  all  our  efforts,  on  both  sides,  since  the 
council  to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  church 
with  God's  people,  the  Jews.  ES 
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Mother  Gerarda  Sironi,  of  the  Comboni  Sisters  in  Bethany,  helps  a  child  cross  over  a  cement  blockade  that  will  become  part  of  the  Israeli  "separation  fence." 


The  10th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Fundamental 
Agreement  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  State  oflsi'ael  occurred 
on  Dec.  30,  2003.  David-Maria  A.  Jaeger,  O.F.M.,  has  served 
on  the  Holy  Sees  delegation  to  the  negotiations  with  Israel  since 
1992  and  is  widely  credited  as  the  principal  drafter  of  the  agree- 
ment. An  Israeli  citizen,  Father  Jaeger  is  also  spokesman  for  the 
Franciscan  Custody  of  the  Holy  Land  and  professor  of  church-state 
relations  at  the  canon  law  faculty  of  the  Pontifical  Athenaeum 
Antonianum  in  Rome.  He  was  interviwed  by  Drew  Christiansen, 
S.J..  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


HAT  IS  THE  FUNDAMENTAL  AGREEMENT? 

Fundamental  Agreement  is  the  formal  name  of 
the  international  treaty  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  State  of  Israel.  It  is  essentially  a  con- 


cordat, widi  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  the  church  in  Israel  and  regulating  matters  of  common  con- 
cern, such  as  Catholic  schools  or  conditions  and  procedures 
for  entry  visas  and  residency  permits  for  members  of  the  cler- 
gy who  are  nationals  of  other  countries,  as  are  most  Catholic 


clergy  and  religious  in  Israel. 

Such  agreements  give  die  church  a  measure  of  legal  secu- 
rity and  protect  its  institutions  and  personnel  from  arbitrari- 
ness at  the  hands  of  government  functionaries.  In  the  United 
States,  the  church  is  assured  its  freedom  by  the  First 
Amendment  clause  on  freedom  of  religion,  and  it  can  effec- 
tively defend  its  freedom  by  recourse  to  the  courts.  This  is  not 
the  situation  in  Israel,  or  in  a  good  number  of  other  countries. 
Hence  such  concordats  are  not  only  useful  but  even  necessary. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  Fundamental  Agreement/" 

The  agreement  opens  with  an  explicit  commitment  to 
observe  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience,  as  defined  by 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (1948)  and  by 
the  other  human  rights  treaties  to  which  Israel  is  a  party,  i 
This  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  entire  document,  indeed  g 
of  the  entire  relationship  between  the  church  and  the  ° 

CD 

State  of  Israel.  g 

o 

Other  provisions  reflect  general  principles  on  the  right  1 
relationship  between  church  and  state.  Thus,  the  treaty  5 
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recognizes  specific  rights  of  the  church — for  example,  to 
establish  schools,  universities,  social  service  and  media 
organizations.  At  the  same  time,  the  agreement  recognizes 
that  Israel  has  rights  and  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the 
nonreligious  dimensions  of  church  activities.  For  example, 
the  state  must  ensure  the  observance  of  health  and  safety 
requirements  in  church  schools  and  clinics,  and  it  must 
allocate  use  of  the  airwaves  fairly.  Some  provisions  are  spe- 
cific to  the  Holy  Land:  maintaining  the  internationally 
sanctioned  rules  on  sharing  the  Christian  holy  places  or  on 
the  freedom  and  promotion  of  Christian  pilgrimages. 

The  treaty  also  affirms  the  friendship  between 
Catholics  and  Jews,  the  church's  respect  for  non- 
Christian  religions  (Israel  has  a  large  Muslim  minority), 
the  need  to  combat  anti-Semitism  and  all  other  forms  of 
intolerance  and  the  need  to  promote  mutual  respect 
between  communities. 

What  is  the  agreement's  significance  for  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land  and  regionally  for  the  Middle  East? 
The  agreement's  significance  for  the  church  in  the  Holy 
Land  is  potentially  enormous,  even  revolutionary.  There 
has  never  been  any  similar  guarantee  of  freedom  of  religion 
and  conscience,  even  though  in  practice  the  situation  in 
Israel  has  always  been  vastly  better  than  that  in  any  other 
country  in  the  region;  nor  has  there  ever  been  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  Catholic  Church  as  such,  or  settled  rights  and 
obligations  pertaining  to  church  bodies  and  activities. 

I  read  the  Fundamental  Agreement  as  the  first  concrete 
application  of  what  might  be  called  the  "John  Paul  II  doc- 
trine" on  the  future  of  the  church  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
a  little-noticed  but  surely  epoch-making  speech  the  pope 
gave  to  legal  scholars  on  Dec.  11,  1993,  John  Paul  II 
called  for  an  end  of  the  Middle  Eastern  tradition  of  "tol- 
eration" of  the  Christian  communities,  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  models  of  society,  rooted  first  of  all  in 
the  human  right  to  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience 
and  in  the  consequent  full  equality  of  all  citizens  and  their 
communities.  Following  this  pattern,  in  2000  the  Holy 
See  signed  a  broadly  similar  accord,  called  the  Basic 
Agreement,  with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  on 
behalf  of  the  nascent  Palestinian  state. 

What  problems  has  the  church  faced  in  Israel  since  the 
agreement  was  signed? 

Recent  difficulties  include  denials  of  entry  visas  and  resi- 
dence permits  to  some  church  personnel,  pursuing  church 
bodies  over  unpaid  taxes  (from  which  they  have  always  pre- 
viously been  exempt)  and,  most  recently,  invading  church 
property  for  the  construction  of  the  Separation  Wall/Fence. 

At  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  dissenting  voices  criti- 


cized the  treaty.  Wljat  were  their  concerns? 
The  Holy  See  entered  into  full  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel  in  June  1994,  before  the  actual  detailed  agreements 
needed  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  Fundamental 
Agreement,  particularly  on  the  church's  tax  status,  had  been 
negotiated.  Cassandras  warned  that  once  Israel  achieved 
what  it  most  wanted  from  the  agreement — namely,  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Holy  See — it  would  have  no  incen- 
tive to  do  its  part,  specifically  to  recognize  the  vitally  neces- 
sary tax  exemptions  the  church  has  historically  enjoyed,  or 
to  return  certain  church  properties. 

The  Holy  See's  negotiators  responded  that  it  was  better 
to  trust  their  partners  in  negotiations  and  to  establish  there- 
by a  climate  of  mutual  confidence,  which  in  turn  should 
greatly  facilitate  achieving  the  church's  concrete  goals  in 
this  matter.  With  the  all-important  agreement  on  taxes  and 
property  still  unfinished,  negotiations  are  now  effectively 
suspended.  Critics  of  the  agreement  may  well  be  proved 
right.  I  wholeheartedly  hope  that  this  will  not  in  fact  hap- 
pen, that  the  prophets  of  doom  will  not  be  shown  to  have 
had  better  foresight,  that  Israel  will  still  come  through  and 
the  Holy  See's  negotiating  strategy  will  be  vindicated.  Time, 
however,  is  not  on  our  side. 

What  progress  has  been  made  toward  negotiating  these 
detailed  agreements? 

A  Bilateral  Permanent  Working  Commission  between  the 
Holy  See  and  the  State  of  Israel  was  set  up  in  1992.  By  1995 
the  commission  had  already  started  to  map  out  some  of  the 
detailed  agreements  to  follow  at  once  upon  the  adoption  of 
a  still  unachieved  tax  and  property  agreement.  At  the  top  of 
the  agenda  would  be  an  agreement  on  access  to  the  sacra- 
ments and  pastoral  care  by  persons  in  special  circumstances, 
such  as  prisoners,  hospital  patients  and  soldiers. 

Then  there  must  be  the  no  less  urgent  agreement  on 
visas  and  residence  permits  for  clergy  and  religious  from 
other  countries,  without  whom  the  church's  life  would  prac- 
tically come  to  a  halt.  Proposals  were  also  made  for  an 
agreement  favoring  a  more  correct  presentation  of  Christ, 
Christianity  and  the  church  in  Israeli  education  and  public 
discourse,  to  counter  hurtful  stereotypes  and  prejudice.  All 
this  is  work  yet  to  be  done. 

Can  you  tell  us  more  about  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
implementing  the  treaty? 

Neither  the  treaty  as  such,  nor  any  of  its  provisions,  has  yet 
been  written  into  law  in  Israel.  This  severely  limits  its  appli- 
cability within  Israel  and  makes  it  unenforceable  in  the 
Israeli  courts. 

For  example,  the  treaty  says  that  the  state  would  not 
seek  to  impose  unilaterally  its  position  on  taxation  (from 
which  the  church  claims  exemption  on  the  basis  of  U.N. 
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resolutions,  Israeli  commitments  to  European  powers  and 
the  like),  pending  conclusion  of  the  new  treaty  on  taxation. 

hen  tax  authorities  take  church  institutions  to  court, 
the  courts  decline  to  consider  this  treaty  provision,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  not  been  made  into  an  Israeli  law.  The 
attorney  general  and  the  foreign  ministry,  moreover,  rou- 
tinely decline  to  testify  to  the  state's  binding  international 
obligations  under  the  Fundamental  Agreement. 

Where  do  the  negotiations  stand  today? 

Negotiations  on  the  next  agreement,  called  the 
"Economic  Agreement"  for  short,  began  in  March  1999 
and  continued  by  fits  and  starts  until  July  1,  2003.  At  the 
Vatican  in  July,  Israel's  foreign  minister,  Sylvan  Shalom, 
told  reporters  he  expected  to  be  back  "within  three 
months"  to  sign  the  new  agreement.  But  on  Aug.  28,  in  a 
surprise  move,  the  government  of  Israel  communicated 
that  its  delegation  would  not  attend  the  negotiations  on 
any  of  the  agreed  dates,  and  no  proposals  were  forthcom- 
ing for  new  dates  to  be  set.  This  came  as  something  of  a 
shock,  given  the  progress  already  achieved  and  positive 
outlook  that  had  prevailed  in  the  talks. 

Tax  status  issues  are  fundamental.  Imagine  the  church 
in  the  United  States  without  any  of  the  exemptions  it 
enjoys  from  federal,  state  and  local  taxes.  Indeed,  the  sum 
total  of  the  church's  expectations  certainly  does  not 
exceed  the  exemptions  current  in  the  United  States,  and 


possibly  does  not  even  reach  that  level.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant comparison  to  make,  since  so  much  of  the  funding 
needed  for  the  church  in  the  Holy  Land  actually  comes 
from  U.S.  citizens,  who  are  entitled  to  expect  that  the 
church  in  the  Holy  Land  be  treated  no  less  well  than  it — 
as  well  as  Jewish  and  other  religious  organizations — are 
treated  in  the  United  States. 

Overall,  is  the  church  in  the  Holy  Land  better  off  as  a  result 
of  the  Fundamental  Agreement? 

Not  so  far.  It  should  be,  and  will  be — immeasurably  so — if 
and  when  the  "Economic  Agreement"  is  done  and  fully  in 
force,  and  .then  to  the  extent  that  the  other  necessary  imple- 
mentation agreements  are  concluded  and  applied. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  all  one  can  do  to  comfort  alarmists  who  fear 
that  it  will  all  come  to  nothing.  Indeed  a  high-ranking  inter- 
national church  official  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  normal- 
ly exceptionally  well  disposed  toward  Israel,  has  recently 
written  an  Israeli  correspondent,  a  former  senior  official, 
that  it  was  his  feeling  that  the  church  had  been  more 
respected  and  more  secure  before  the  official  relationship. 
With  the  10th  anniversary,  I  hope  that  the  setbacks  will 
prove  temporary,  the  proverbial  blip  on  the  screen,  and  that 
the  forward  march  of  this  crucial  relationship  will  resume, 
full-speed  ahead.  For  that  to  happen,  the  support  of  both 
the  Catholic  and  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  United 
States  may  be  decisive.  ES 
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The  School  of  the  Heart 


Toward  a  Healthy 
Spirituality  of  Aging 


BY  RON  HANSEN 


WE  CAN  BE  FORGIVEN  if  we  think  the  spiritu- 
ality of  aging  applies  only  to  the  septuage- 
narians among  us,  but  aging  is  a  tricky  term, 
for  we  are  aging  from  the  instant  of  our  con- 
ception, and  then  there  is  the  matter  of  perception.  Victor 
Hugo  noted  that  "Forty  is  the  old  age  of  youth;  fifty  is  the 
youth  of  old  age."  And  after  many  years  of  hosting  "Kids 
Say  the  Darndest  Things,"  Art  Linkletter  reported  that  the 
kids  he  interviewed  recognized  only  four  stages  to  life: 
"infancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  and  obsolescence." 

But  generally  when  we  think  of  aging,  we  note  those 
years  when  we  become  more  aware  of  subtraction  than 
addition,  when  our  minds  become  slightly  fuddled  and  our 
bodies  shrink  or  wear  down.  Gypsy  Rose  Lee  once  said, 
"I've  got  everything  I  had  20  years  ago — except  now  it's  all 
lower."  We  notice  the  print  getting  smaller,  the  stairs  get- 
ting steeper,  sounds  getting  so  muddied  that  Sprint  can  for- 
get about  dropping  that  pin;  Sprint  could  drop  a  ball-peen 
hammer  and  we  wouldn't  hear  it. 

I'm  reminded  of  the  story  of  three  elderly  ladies  who, 
while  playing  afternoon  bridge,  were  also  discussing  the  tra- 
vails of  getting  older.  One  said  she  sometimes  found  herself 
holding  a  jar  of  mayonnaise  and  couldn't  recall  whedier  she 
was  in  the  kitchen  to  put  the  jar  away  or  to  make  a  sandwich. 
Another  agreed,  saying  she  often  paused,  befuddled,  on  the 
stairway  landing,  unsure  of  whether  she  was  going  up  or 
down.  The  third  lady  played  a  card  as  she  responded,  "Well, 
I'm  glad  I  don't  have  that  problem  yet."  She  rapped  her 
knuckles  on  the  card  table  while  adding,  "Knock  on  wood." 
And  then  she  looked  up  with  surprise  and  said,  "Oh,  that 
must  be  the  door.  I'll  get  it." 

My  mother  once  passed  along  the  joke  that  senility  has 
i  its  advantages.  For  one,  you're  always  meeting  new  people. 
Plus,  you  can  hide  your  own  Easter  eggs. 

RON  HANSEN  is  the  author  of  several  novels,  including  Mariette 
in  Ecstacy,  Atticus,  Hitler's  Niece  and,  most  recently,  Isn't  It 
Romantic?  He  is  the  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Creative  Writing  at  Santa  Clara  University  and  lives  with  his 
wife,  the  writer  Bo  Caldwell,  in  Cupertino,  Calif. 
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Loss  and  diminishment  seem  to  characterize  many  of 
our  later  years,  and  though  the  journalist  Malcolm 
Muggeridge  claimed,  "One  of  the  many  pleasures  of  old  age 
is  giving  things  up,"  his  friend,  Anthony  Powell,  couldn't 
agree.  "Growing  old,"  the  British  novelist  complained,  "is 
like  being  increasingly  penalized  for  a  crime  you  haven't 
committed." 

Even  in  the  best  of  circumstances  the  elderly  in  America 
have  become  the  people  of  Christ's  Beatitudes:  those  who 
are  poor,  those  who  mourn,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness,  those  even  w  ho  are  reviled  and  persecuted.  It 
was  Christ's  assurance  that  these  are  the  salt  of  the  eardi  and 
the  light  of  the  world,  but  many  are  skeptical  about  the  real 
worth  of  that  praise.  The  losses  and  limitations  that  menace 
the  elderly,  the  slackening  of  mental  powers,  the  ailments 
and  disabilities  that  cause  their  bodies  to  seem  to  be  their 
enemies,  even  the  nearness  of  death — all  these  degradations 
can  create  a  realm  of  terror  for  the  aging,  of  increasing  night 
and  oblivion. 

But  there  is  also  the  promise  of  a  new  morning  and  the 
possibility  for  occasions  of  encounter  with  mystery,  with 
transcendence,  for  what  the  French  Jesuit  Jean-Pierre  de 
Caussade  called  "abandonment  to  divine  providence." 

"For  those  who  have  surrendered  themselves  complete- 
ly to  God,"  de  Caussade  wrote,  "all  thev  are  and  do  has 
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power.  Their  lives  are  sermons....  They  enjoy  supreme  bliss 
because  they  see  the  fullness  of  God's  power  being  exercised 
in  whatever  conditions  of  body  or  soul  they  find  themselves, 
in  whatever  happens  to  them  internally  or  externally,  and  in 
whatever  befalls  them  at  each  and  every7  moment.  Whatever 
the  world  offers  them  is  nothing.  They  judge  all  things  by 
God's  standards." 

i  find  it  a  nice  irony  that  many  Catholic  retirement  homes 
today  were  initially  constructed  as  houses  of  religious  for- 
mation, because  old  age  is  as  much  about  spiritual  forma- 
tion as  the  halcyon  days  of  youth  are.  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
developed  a  program  of  formation  for  those  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus  who  sought  priesthood,  a  course  that  included  a 
two-year  novitiate  of  prayer  and  service  experiences,  then 
many  years  of  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  philosophy 
and  theology,  culminating  in  ordination.  But  then,  after  so 
much  hard  study,  he  required  a  third  year  of  the  novitiate, 
called  tertianship,  in  which  the  Jesuit  could  develop  a  deep- 
er relationship  with  God.  St.  Ignatius  called  this  period  of 
further  spiritual  formation  "the  school  of  the  heart." 

We  are  taught  in  the  school  of  the  heart  the  crucial  dif- 
ferences between  acceptance  and  resignation,  hope  and 
dread,  doing  and  being.  With  faith  we  can  find  significance 
even  in  the  negative  aspects  of  aging,  and  find  pride  in  our 
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Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers  like  Father  Dan  Ohmann 
in  Tanzania  witness  to  Christ's  presence  in  30  countries, 
bringing  the  Gospel  message  of  hope  and  healing  to 
the  world's  most  vulnerable  people.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  us.  Maybe  you  even  suspect  God  is  calling  you 
to  join  us. 

Do  you  want  to  know  more? 
Let's  talk.  My  name  is 
Maryknoll  Father  Mike  Snyder. 
Contact  me  at :  PO  Box  302,  Maryknoll,  NY  10545-0302 
e-mail:  vocation@maryknoll.org 
or  call:  (914)  941-7636  ext.  2416, 
or  toll  free  (888)  627-9566 
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increasing"  contact  with  that  which  is  the  wellspring  of  our 
existence.  With  faith  we  can  find  that  praying  is  the  one 
thing  we  can  still  do  exceedingly  well. 

WTien  I  liken  retirement  living  to  religious  formation,  a 
school  of  the  heart,  I  am  thinking  of  it  in  terms  of  the  story 
of  Jesus,  Martha  and  Mary  in  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke: 
"Now  as  they  went  on  their  way,  [Jesus]  entered  a  certain 
village,  where  a  woman  named  Martha  welcomed  him  into 
her  home.  She  had  a  sister  named  Mary,  who  sat  at  the 
Lord's  feet  and  listened  to  what  he  was  saying.  But  Martha 
was  distracted  by  her  many  tasks;  so  she  came  to  him  and 
asked,  'Lord,  do  you  not  care  that  my  sister  has  left  me  to 
do  all  the  work  by  myself?  Tell  her  then  to  help  me.'  But  the 
Lord  answered  her,  'Martha,  Martha,  you  are  worried  and 
distracted  by  many  things;  there  is  need  of  only  one  thing. 
Maiy  has  chosen  the  better  part,  which  will  not  be  taken 
away  from  her.'" 

We  read  in  the  Johannine  Gospel  that  the  village  was 
Bethany,  that  Martha  and  Maiy  are  the  sisters  of  Lazarus, 
and  that  while  Jesus  was  reclining  at  their  supper  table, 
Maiy  "took  a  pound  of  very  costly,  genuine,  spikenard  oint- 
ment, and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with 
her  hair,"  which  is  a  foreshadowing  of  the  typical  prepara- 
tions of  a  body  for  burial  in  Palestine  at  that  time.  We  do 
not  know  if  Luke  and  John  are  writing  of  the  same  evening, 
but  I  like  the  symmetry:  that  Mary's  heeding  everything  that 
Jesus  said  and  her  reluctance  to  leave  his  side  are  forms  of 
adoration  and  surrender  similar  to  the  more  ostentatious 
ministrations  of  anointing  Jesus  and  wiping  his  feet  with  her 
hair.  "Mary  has  chosen  the  better  part,"  Jesus  tells  Martha 
in  Luke — meaning,  do  not  let  diversions,  the  ordinary  dis- 
tractions of  kitchen  toil,  or  even  service  of  others  deter  you 
from  seeing  why  you're  doing  all  these  worthy 
things. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  interpret  Luke's 
account  as  Christ's  vote  in  favor  of  passivity  or 
retreat  from  the  world.  Quite  the  opposite.  The 
healthy  interiority  that  is  the  product  of  prayer 
helps  us  to  get  in  touch  with  our  deepest  desires, 
those  still  secret  needs  of  our  psyches,  and  helps 
us  to  explore  new  areas  of  learning,  to  seek  out 
wider  and  deeper  friendships  and,  most  impor- 
tant, to  serve  others  as  we  are  still  able. 

As  the  French  Jesuit  theologian  and  paleon- 
tologist Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  wrote  in  The 
Divine  Milieu,  "If  Christ  is  to  take  possession  of 
all  my  life. ..then  it  is  essential  that  I  grow  in  him 
not  only  by  means  of.. .the  supremely  unifying 
amputations  of  suffering,  but  also  by  means  of 
everything  that  my  existence  brings  with  it  of 
positive  effort." 

Elisabeth  Kiibler-Ross  is  justly  famous  for 


her  studies  of  the  heavenly  experiences  of  those  who  were 
judged  medically  dead  but  were  later  resuscitated.  The 
product  of  her  inquiries  was  published  in  her  book  On  Life 
After  Death,  in  which  she  notes  "all  the  hardships  that  you 
face  in  life,  all  the  trials  and  tribulations,  all  the  nightmares 
and  all  the  losses  most  people  view  as  a  curse,  as  a  punish- 
ment by  God,  as  something  negative.  If  you  would  only 
realize  that  nothing  that  comes  to  you  is  negative.  I  mean 
nothing."  Rather,  our  illnesses,  privations,  injuries  and  mis- 
fortunes are  opportunities  for  growth  and  each  should  be 
accepted,  Kiibler-Ross  writes,  "not  as  a  curse,  or  a  punish- 
ment, but  as  a  gift  to  you  with  a  very,  very  specific  purpose." 

Annie  Dillard  was  reflecting  that  very  thing  when  she 
wrote  in  A  Pilgrim  at  Tinker  Creek,  "I  think  that  the  dying 
pray  at  the  last  not  'please,'  but  'thank  you,'  as  a  guest  thanks 
his  host  at  the  door." 

Looking  back  on  our  life  journeys,  we  are  apt  to  see 
many  occasions  when  our  grand  designs  and  schemes  were 
impeded  or  upset;  when  our  own  hopes  and  plans  seem  to 
have  been  quashed,  and  our  purpose  on  earth  put  into  ques- 
tion. The  hindsight  of  prayer  generally  shows  us,  however, 
the  many  ways  in  which  God  has  helped  us  to  revise  our 
own  headstrong  notions,  perfected  our  imperfections,  gen- 
tly guided  us  onto  an  unthought-of  path  and,  as  the  psalmist 
puts  it,  granted  success  to  the  work  of  our  hands. 

A  healthy  spirituality  of  aging  will  be  not  just  a  fond 
reminiscence  of  the  Holy  One's  action  in  our  lives;  it  will 
include  the  hope  of  the  future  good  we  can  do  for  ourselves 
and  others,  even  if  only  through  hospitality  and  caring.  In 
such  a  way  we  shall  finally  graduate  from  the  school  of  the 
heart,  saying  not  "please,"  but  "thank  you,"  as  a  guest  thanks 
his  host  at  the  door. 


without  guile 


"Hi!  Yin  from  your  alumni  association. 
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of  other  things 

Father  Has  an  Accent 

Are  imported  priests  a  solution 
or  a  problem? 


C ARDINAL  GEORGE  MUN- 
DELEIN,  the  colorful  arch- 
bishop of  Chicago  from 
1915  to  1939,  styled  himself 
"Prince  of  the  West."  He 
was  indeed  the  first  bishop  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  to  be  made  a  car- 
dinal, and  he  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  all  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  a  prince  of  the 
church.  But  he  discovered  that  his  fief 
was  not  easily  governed. 

His  predecessors  had  faced  a  serious 
problem  that  had  taxed  their  patience  and 
exhausted  their  energies.  The  archdiocese 
was  an  unruly  patchwork  of  national 
parishes  full  of  Irish  and  Germans,  Poles 
and  Bohemians,  Slovaks  and  Hungarians, 
Italians  and  Lithuanians.  There  were 
even  special  parishes  for  the  Dutch, 
Belgians  and  Kashubs  (people  from  the 
border  between  Germany  and  Poland, 
who  spoke  their  own  unique  dialect). 
Luxembourgers,  Croatians  and  Latvians 
all  insisted  on  their  own  churches.  There 
were  even  serious  divisions  between  Irish 
clergy  born  in  Ireland  and  Irish- 
Americans.  One  Irish-born  priest,  the 
infamous  Jeremiah  J.  Crowley,  was 
excommunicated  and  declared  vitandus 
("to  be  avoided")  after  he  and  30  other 
Irish-bom  priests  threatened  a  schism 
because  Archbishop  Feehan  chose  a  mere 
Irish-American  as  his  auxiliary  bishop. 
Real  priests  came  only  from  Ireland! 

The  Germans  and  Poles  both  had 
national  "leagues."  Their  numerous 
parishes  had  huge  grammar  schools 
where  their  culture  and  languages  were 
taught.  Only  the  First  World  War,  with 
its  anti-Kaiser  feelings,  ended  the 
German  schools.  But  of  course  everyone 
resented  the  Irish,  who  had  the  episcopal 
monopoly. 

As  a  later  archbishop  confided, 
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"Chicago  is  ungovernable." 

So  what  does  a  cardinal  archbishop  do 
with  such  an  archdiocese,  full  of  antipathy 
and  distrust,  full  of  clergy  from  such  a 
variety  of  cultures  and  pieties?  How  do 
you  mix  soda  bread  and  sauerkraut,  pasta 
and  pierogis? 

The  Prince  of  the  West  had  an  idea. 
He  knew  that  much  of  the  problem  could 
be  traced  to  his  priests.  They  did  not 
know  colleagues  outside  their  "leagues." 
Ethnic  suspicions  were  only  increased  by 
the  custom  of  sending  Irish  seminarians 
to  Saint  Mary's  in  Baltimore,  Germans  to 
Milwaukee  and  Poles  to  Orchard  Lake 
near  Detroit.  Cardinal  Mundelein's  idea 
was  clearly  risky,  radical  and  very  expen- 
sive. He  would  build  and  staff  a  complete- 
ly new  seminary  just  for  Chicago,  which 
he  would  make  the  most  beautiful  semi- 
nary campus  in  the  United  States. 

All  Chicago  seminarians  would  spend 
their  student  years  together.  In  the 
chapel,  the  classrooms  and  on  the  ball 
field  they  would  come  to  know  and,  God 
willing,  come  to  understand  one  another. 
Even  during  the  summer  vacation  they 
would  go  to  a  "villa"  at  Clearwater  Lake, 
Wis.,  to  share  canoe  trips  on  the  Deerskin 
River,  baseball  games  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  three  meals  a  day  in  the  dining 
hall.  There  would  be  much  bonding,  and 
little  by  little  a  united  presbyterate  with 
high  morale  would  form.  There  would  be 
a  "Chicago  spirit"  among  his  priests. 

The  plan  worked.  From  1926  to  the 
present  the  archdiocese  has  had  priests 
who  for  the  most  part  support  one  anoth- 
er, respect  differences  and  work  with 
gusto  for  the  good  of  the  church.  In  fact, 
the  reputation  of  the  Chicago  clergy  has 
been  extraordinary.  The  unity  that 
Cardinal  Mundelein  wanted  was 
achieved. 

But  now,  are  things  changing?  The 
clergy  crisis  was  delayed  in  coming  to 
Chicago  and  other  major  cities.  The 


rural  dioceses  felt  the  priest  shortage  20 
years  ago,  but  Chicago  had  an  abundance 
of  priests.  Ordination  classes  usually 
numbered  30  or  more.  In  addition,  there 
were  many  religious  orders  that  could 
supply  extra  priests  for  Sunday  help.  But 
now  things  are  different.  So  many  have 
resigned.  So  many  have  retired.  The  reli- 
gious orders  are  feeling  the  pinch  as 
much  as  the  diocese. 

So  once  again  priests  are  imported 
from  other  lands.  Now  it  is  no  longer 
F.B.I. 's  (foreign-born  Irish)  who  come, 
but  Indians,  Poles,  Latinos  from  many 
countries,  Vietnamese  and  Filipinos.  It 
would  be  preferable  if  they  came  as  sem- 
inarians and  learned  not  only  the  lan- 
guage but  also  American  customs  and 
attitudes,  especially  regarding  the  laity 
and  the  women's  movement.  But  some 
come  already  ordained  and  are  soon  in  a 
pulpit  preaching  to  their  new  American 
congregations. 

Although  a  heavy  foreign  accent  can 
be  a  real  problem,  it  seems  that  much  is 
forgiven  if  the  man  is  clearly  an  unselfish 
and  kind  pastor.  One  Vietnamese  priest  I 
know  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  his 
English  pronunciation  has  a  long  way  to 
go.  But  he  is  so  obviously  a  happy  and 
generous  priest,  a  man  of  real  faith  and 
charity,  that  he  has  won  over  everyone  in 
the  short  time  he  has  been  a  pastor. 

But  should  we  take  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  imported  priests  are 
relieving  the  clergy  shortage  in  the 
United  States,  that  in  many  places  there 
is  no  longer  a  native  clergy?  The  mis- 
sionaries who  went  off  to  Africa  and 
Asia  had  as  their  primary  concern  the 
establishment  of  a  native  clergy  who 
would  best  understand  the  hopes  and 
needs,  the  customs  and  dialects  of  their 
own  people.  Will  these  new  missionar- 
ies to  the  United  States  appreciate  that 
Americans  need  a  native  clergy,  or  will 
they  establish  a  whole  new  set  of 
"leagues"  that  have  little  contact  with 
one  another?  Will  they  have  sympathy 
with  our  American  culture?  Will  they 
work  for  a  unity  of  mind  and  heart?  Or 
will  there  be  a  Polish  turf,  a  Vietnamese 
enclave  and  a  Mexican  diocese  within 
the  diocese?  Will  the  vision  of  Cardinal 
Mundelein  still  be  realized? 

Willard  F.  Jabusch 
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Sex — and  Reality — in  the  City 


SARAH  JESSICA  PARKER 
has  spent  a  lot  of  time  at 
America  House. 
Well,  not  really.  But 
over  the  past  several  years,  the 
cast  and  crew  of  the  popular,  and 
soon  to  be  departed,  HBO  series 
Sex  and  the  City  (Sundays,  9 
p.m.  ET)  have  frequently  been 
spotted  filming  on  our  block  in 
midtown  Manhattan,  have 
dropped  by  to  ask  for  directions 
and  have  even — lucky  them! — 
used  our  bathrooms. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  unique 
phenomenon.  Almost  anywhere 
in  midtown  Manhattan,  you  will, 
at  some  point,  run  into  phalanxes 
of  long  white  vans  parked  along- 
side curbs,  with  tiny  doors  cut 
into  their  sides  and  great  hanks  of 
black  electrical  wires  snaking  out 
of  their  bottoms.  Alert  New 
Yorkers  know  that  by  peering 
inside  (casually,  of  course — this  is 
New  York,  after  all),  one  might  The  stars 
be  rewarded  with  a  glimpse  of  a 


of  "Sex  and  the  City'  enjoy  the  sights  and  smells  of  Manhattan. 


star  or,  more  likely,  an  understudy,  dress- 
er or  crew  member.  Indeed,  our  little 
neighborhood  is  an  especially  good  place 
for  star  watching.  I  have  seen  during  the 
past  year:  Jerry  Stiller  (and  Anne  Meara), 
Meryl  Streep,  Charles  Osgood  (just  last 
month),  Liam  Neeson,  Jerry  Orbach, 
Bette  Midler  and  Matthew  Modine.  (Yes, 
a  strange  mix:  imagine  what  kind  of  movie 
they  would  make  together.) 

It's  part  of  the  excitement  of  living  in 
Fun  City,  as  a  longtime  friend  calls  it — 
rather  sarcastically,  I  may  add.  She  usually 
trots  out  that  nickname  when  the  subways 
aren't  working,  a  Saturday  night  movie  is 
sold  out  by  Friday  night,  or  a  jackhammer 
has  awakened  her  at  7  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
morning.  A  few  years  ago,  in  fact,  I  even 
ran  into  one  of  the  stars  of  "Sex  and  the 
City,"  Cynthia  Nixon,  outside  a  radio  stu- 
dio. Ms.  Nixon  was  very  polite  and  very 
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friendly  (and  very  redhaired).  But  as  I  left 
our  encounter,  I  registered  some  disap- 
pointment that  I  hadn't  met  instead  her 
quippy,  sarcastic  alter  ego,  Miranda. 
When  I  told  this  to  another  Gothamite, 
he  rolled  his  eyes.  "Oh,  please,"  he  said, 
"that's  the  oldest  comment  in  the  book. 
News  flash:  She's  not  her  character!  And 
you  call  yourself  a  New  Yorker?" 

The  excitement  and  trauma  of  living 
in  "Fun  City"  have  been  ably  captured 
over  the  past  six  years  by  "Sex  and  the 
City."  And  one  of  the  pleasures  of  watch- 
ing the  show  in  New  York  is  how  many 
small  things  the  comedy  gets  right  about 
the  place  that  New  Yorkers  annoyingly 
call  "the  City."  Ridiculously  overpriced 
apartments  (and  diners  and  bars  and  the- 
aters and  museums),  cabbies  who  don't  lis- 
ten to  you  since  they're  busy  talking  on 
cellphones  to  relatives  in  Tashkent,  and 
waiters  at  snooty  restaurants  for  whom  the 
idea  of  actually  "waiting"  on  you  seems 
too  contemptible  to  imagine. 


After  six  seasons,  "Sex  and  the  City" 
has  reached  the  end  of  its  successful  run, 
leaving  many  tans  wondering  where  they 
will  get  the  lowdown  on  the  sexual  mores 
of  New  York  City.  For  those  who  have 
never  seen  it,  the  series  focuses  on  the 
tightknit  relationships  between  four  adult 
women  who  dwell  in  the  canyons  of 
Manhattan.  Sarah  Jessica  Parker  plays 
Carrie  Bradshaw,  a  columnist  for  a  fiction- 
al New  York  newspaper  called  The  Star. 
Carrie's  friends  are,  in  order  of  sanity: 
Miranda,    Charlotte    and  Samantha. 
Miranda  is  a  hard-driving,  fast-paced, 
Type-A  (add  your  own  New  York  adjecti- 
val cliche  here)  lawyer,  who  has  enjoyed 
an  on-again,  off-again  relationship  with 
Steve,  an  addled  bartender  and  the  father  \ 
of  her  son,  Brady.  (Brady  was  baptized  last  ■ 
season,  thanks  to  the  ministrations  of> 
Steve's  pushy  Catholic  mom,  played  by  \ 
our  neighbor,  Anne  Meara.)  This  season  \ 
the  two  finally  married,  after  Miranda  i 
proposed.  c 
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Union 
Theological 
Seminary 
in  the  City 
of  New  York 

UNION 


Landmark  Guest  Rooms 

3041  Broadway  at  121st  Street 
New  York,  NY  10027 

Comfortable  guest  rooms  within  the 
Seminary's  walls  blend  the  best  of  old 
and  new.  Our  peaceful  garden  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  strolling,  reading,  and 
meditation. 

Union  is  just  a  short  bus  or  cab  ride 
away  from  all  the  excitement  that  New 
York  City  has  to  offer. 

Telephone:  212-280-1313,  Fax:  212-280-1488 
Visit  us  at  www.uts.columbia.edu 


The  first  "teach-yourself"  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics  of 
relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev  Romuald  Zantua  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  also  in  Newburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speakers. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  required. 
12  cassettes  (12  hr.)  and  two  books  of 
148  and  112  pages,  $225.  (CT  residents 
add  sales  tax).  Full  three-week  money-back 
guarantee  Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1234, 
toll-free  fax  1-888-453-4329,  or  write 
to  place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free 
copy  of  our  new  52-page  Whole  World 
Language  Catalog  offering  courses  in  103 
languages.  Our  32nd  year. 


w  of  my  deep 


■•  Congratulations  andknow 
appreciation  of  your  efforts. 
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THE  LANGUAGE  SOURCE 

Rm  G200,  1  Orchard  Park  Rd  ,  Madison  CT  06443 
e-mail:  RG200@audioforum  com 
visit  our  website  www  audioforum  com 


Next  is  Charlotte,  a  socialite  who 
always  looks  as  if  she  has  stepped  off  the 
pages  of  a  Talbots  catalog.  She  was 
briefly  married  to  an  Arrow  Collar  Man, 
played  with  perfect  preppy  froideur  by 
Kyle  McLachlan.  Near  the  end  of  the 
series,  Charlotte  was  espoused  to  her 
schlumpy-but-nice  divorce  lawyer. 
Finally,  there  is  the  undeniably  trampy 
but  undeniably  funny  Samantha,  some- 
what older  than  the  rest  of  the  girls,  and 
full  of  hard-won,  potty-mouthed  wis- 
dom. Samantha,  who  has  run  through 
more  men  than  this  season's  stomach  flu, 
was  dating  during  the  final  sCason  a 
young  male  actor,  who  showed  her  sur- 
prising warmth  and  affection. 

"Sex"  wasn't  a  show  that  I  cared  for  at 
the  beginning  of  its  run.  During  the  first 
season  the  women  seemed  too  hectoring, 
the  comedy  was  too  (pardon  the  pun) 
broad,  and  the  plotlines  were  concerned 
too  much  with,  well. ..sex.  Yes,  I  know 
that's  the  title,  but  you  need  more  to  keep 
one's  interest  (at  least  my  interest).  The 
show,  in  fact,  could  be  downright  filthy.  I 
mentioned  this  to  a  friend,  who  said, 
"Well,  I  doubt  that  43 -year-old  priests 
are  their  target  market." 

But  over  the  seasons,  as  the  relation- 
ships have  deepened,  as  one  gets  to  know 
more  about  the  characters'  hopes  and 
dreams,  and  as  some  reality  (read: 
tragedy)  has  crept  into  their  lives 
(Miranda's  mother's  death;  Carrie's 
heartaches  over  Mr.  Big,  her  wealthy 
boyfriend;  Charlotte's  inability  to  bear  a 
child;  Samantha's  bout  with  breast  can- 
cer), the  show  has  grown  on  me. 

Some  of  the  show,  however,  was  sim- 
ply ridiculous — funny  ridiculous,  though. 
The  most  egregiously  non-New  York 
aspect  is  the  notion  that  four  busy  women 
(publicist,  columnist,  lawyer/mother  and 
professionally  wealthy  person)  would 
have  the  time  to  meet  for  lunch  so  fre- 
quently. ("Forget  the  great  clothes," 
many  city-dwellers  have  remarked,  "I'd 
like  all  that  free  time!")  And  let  me  be  the 
one  dissonant  voice  in  the  chorus  of  fash- 
ion hosannas  in  praise  of  the  show's 
stylists.  I  think  that  the  haute  couture  that 
"clothes  horse"  Carrie  Bradshaw  wears  is 
hideous.  Sometimes  it  looks  as  if  she's 
rolled  around  in  a  Dumpster  behind  the 
Salvation  Army. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sarah  Jessica 
Parker  is  an  intelligent  actress  who  made 


almost  every  moment  of  her  time  on 
screen  worthwhile.  Those  with  long 
memories  (and  incipient  crow's  feet)  will 
remember  Ms.  Parker  playing  a  similar 
character,  brainy  but  a  little  desperate,  in 
the  underrated,  1980's  high  school  sit- 
com "Square  Pegs."  Adding  to  Ms. 
Parker's  believability  is  her  appearance: 
for  all  of  her  supposed  fashion  sense,  she 
does  not  look  like  a  fashion  model,  or 
even  a  movie  star.  One  magazine  recent- 
ly called  her  one  of  the  era's  great  plies 
/aides,  as  the  French  say:  that  is,  a  reason- 
ably attractive  woman  who  through  sheer 
force  of  will,  makeup,  clothes  and  espe- 
cially personality  transforms  herself  into 
something  positively  gorgeous.  Perhaps 
this  made  viewers  root  more  for  Carrie  to 
succeed  in  the  ways  of  love. 

The  show  has  contributed  numerous 
unique  phrases  to  the  modern  lexicon, 
much  as  "Seinfeld"  has.  (How  many 
times  did  you  use  the  word  "regifting" 
this  Christmas?)  Last  season,  one  of 
Carrie's  boyfriends  unceremoniously 
dumped  her  by  attaching  a  sticky  note  to 
her  computer.  So  now  we  have:  "Break- 
up by  Post-it."  One  magazine  recently 
referred  to  a  "Samantha  complex"  among 
men — that  is,  the  fear  of  being  viewed 
with  the  same  dismissive  eye  as  the  pro- 
gram's most  critical  female.  But  sadly, 
most  of  the  show's  funniest  lines  and  sit- 
uations are  unprintable  here. 

This  brings  me  to  the  prime  difficulty 
of  writing  about  this  show.  Part  of  me 
feels  abashed  advising  readers  of  a 
Catholic  magazine  to  watch  (at  this  point 
in  reruns  or  on  DVD)  a  program  whose 
message  often  seems  to  be  a  celebration  of 
amoral  bedhopping  and  foul  language. 
But  I  think  the  appeal  of  the  show  goes 
deeper  than  its  gimlet-eyed  portrayal  of 
contemporary  sexual  mores  (which  is 
intentionally  outlandish — or  so  I'm  told). 
At  its  heart  is  the  relationship  connecting 
four  people,  who,  in  their  own  stumbling 
ways,  try  to  love  one  another.  When  you 
get  past  the  predictable  one-night-stands, . 
the  downing  of  the  endless 
Cosmopolitans  and  the  rather  pathetic 
label-consciousness  of  the  stars,  the  show 
was  about  friendship.  After  six  years,  you 
get  the  feeling  that,  in  the  end,  the  four 
women  wouldn't  trade  in  their  friendships 
for  all  the  sex  in  the  city.  And  that's  not 
such  a  bad  message  after  all. 

James  Martin 
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In  1995,  in  Amazing  Grace:  The  Lives  of 
Children  and  the  Conscience  of  a  Nation, 
Jonathan  Kozol  opened  a  window  on  the 
rock-bottom  housing,  health  care  and 
schooling  of  the  Motts  Haven  enclave  in 
the  South  Bronx.  His  focus  was  on  children 
facing  the  worst  possible  odds.  His  pur- 
pose, as  declared  in  the  subtitle,  was  rhetor- 
ical: to  arouse  the  public  conscience  about 
its  scandalous  neglect.  Kozol's  book  was  a 
journalist's  tour,  threaded  together  by  con- 
versations with  a  handful  of  people,  espe- 
cially Mrs.  Alice  Washington,  fighting 
ahead  through  illness,  and  a  bright,  perk)' 
1 3 -year-old  named  Anthony.  The  center  of 
grace  in  this  world  of  crack  vials  and  AIDS 
is  an  Episcopal  priest,  "Mother  Martha" 
Overall,  of  St.  Ann's  Church. 

In  Breathing  Space  we  get  a  fuller  pic- 
ture of  adjacent  territory  in  the  South 
Bronx  from  an  alter-ego  of  Mother 
Martha's,  Heidi  Neumark,  the  Lutheran 
pastor  of  Transfiguration  Church.  For  two 
decades,  as  her  pages  tell  us,  she  has  lived 
with  her  Argentinian  husband,  Gregorio,  a 
few  blocks  from  the  church,  bringing  up 
two  children  amid  the  nightly  pop  of  gun- 
fire and  the  drug  salesmen  on  the  street. 
She  is  busy  all  the  while  with  baptizing, 
preaching,  liturgical  decorating,  home  vis- 
iting ("praying  on  my  feet,"  she  calls  it)  and 
burying  the  dead.  In  her  bicultural  ministry 
to  African  Americans  and  Spanish  speakers, 
the  seasons — Advent  and  Christinas,  Holy 
Week  and  Easter — and  the  weekly  holy 
Communion  take  on  an  urgent  if  unpre- 
dictable life. 

This  book  has  a  serendipitous  pace,  as 
of  journal  entries  fitted  together.  The 
author  admits  her  "struggles  to  find  an 
organizing  principle  for  my  own  writing." 
That  does  not  greatly  matter,  because  of  all 
that  is  told  and  said,  with  economy  and 
color.  The  reader's  interest  does  not  flag. 


Halfway  through,  a  principle  of  structure 
does  emerge,  the  yearlong  throes  of  a  big 
church-enlargement  project  called  Space 
for  Grace.  In  spite  of  downpours  into  the 
worship  space,  broken  floor  pipes  and  a 
calamitous  burglary,  the  costly  enterprise 
comes  to  completion  in  Eastertide. 

Heidi  Neumark  does  not  engage  in 
prettying  things  up.  As  she  says:  "There  is 
no  point  in  romanticizing  poverty.  It  stinks 
and  it  kills."  Of  her  ministry  too  she  admits, 
"One  life  is  transformed  and  then  another 
falls  apart." 

The  author's  indignation  breaks  out 
repeatedly,  as  when  she  reads  in  some  pub- 
lished report  that  the  South  Bronx  is  "one 
of  the  defined  'border  areas'  where  rats  are 
permitted  to  live."  The  air  is  so  foul  there 
from  garbage  and  incineration  that  asthma 
plagues  the  residents.  Lincoln  Hospital  hits 
the  nadir  of  medical  incompetence.  New 
Horizons  juvenile  prison,  though  an  eco- 
nomic windfall  for  some  absentee  powers, 
squelches  the  hopes  of  a  raft  of  teenagers. 
As  to  schools,  "child  sacrifice  is  a  daily 
event,"  made  the  more  cruel  by  school- 
board  officials  who  squander  resources  on 
trips  and  other  perks.  The  sons  of  exasper- 
ated mothers  come  and  go,  beyond  control, 
and  the  incidents  multiply  of  girls  violated 
by  their  stepfathers  or  their  mother's 
boyfriend. 

This  should  add  up  to  zero,  but  it  does 
not.  "There  is  tremendous  vitality  among 
the  instability,"  Neumark  says.  "Life  is 
scrapping  and  sparring  all  over  the  place." 
She  has  many  a  profile  to  illustrate  this, 
and  none  fuller  than  that  of  Burnice,  whose 
story  is  threaded  through  these  pages,  like 
Kozol's  Mrs.  Washington.  Burnice  has  hit 
the  depths  of  addiction  and  degradation, 
when  a  Christmas  visit  to  the  church  opens 
her  heart.  This  by  no  means  ends  her  tri- 
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als:  the  apartment  is  flooded,  police  tear  it 
to  pieces  in  search  of  drug's,  the  heat  fails  in 
winter.  But  Burnice  becomes  a  Bible  study 
leader  and  pillar  of  the  fragile  community. 

These  battles  for  redemption  take 
place  in  a  milieu  of  some  strong  communi- 
ty organizing,  thanks  to  an  ecumenical 
agency  called  South  Bronx  Churches, 
whose  roots  are  in  the  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation.  Neumark's  training  with  the 
S.B.C.  enables  her  to  be  active  in  their  con- 
struction program  of  new  houses,  the 
Nehemiah  Housing  Trust,  and  their 
model  secondary  school,  the  Bronx 
Leadership  Academy  (whose  inauguration 
I  was  once  privileged  to  attend).  And  she 
credits  the  S.B.C.  with  instilling  in  her  the 
spirit  of  reflection,  which  is  evinced  on 
every  page. 

Breathing  Space  is  a  beautifully  pro- 
duced book,  and  it  has  a  Utopian  poignan- 
cy. "The  distance  between  the  world  as  it  is 
and  the  world  as  it  should  be  tears  at  my 
heart,"  the  author  admits.  Yet  it  is  ground- 
ed in  the  virtue  of  hope.  Heidi  Neumark 
professes  herself  Rill  of  the  spirit  she  finds 
in  the  Advent  liturgy — anhelo,  yearning — 
and  she  appears  constant  at  prayer,  which 
is  her  breathing  space.  James  S.  Torrens 
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Transforming  Our  Grief  and  Loss 
into  New  Life 

By  Eugene  Kennedy 

St.  Martin's  Press.  17 6p  $19.95  (hardcover) 
ISBN 0312246455 

For  Eugene  Kennedy,  Cardinal  Joseph 
Bernardin  of  Chicago  (1928-96)  is  an 
exemplar  of  the  paschal  mystery:  "Joseph 
Bernardin's  life  tells  us  what  happens  when 
a  man  accepts  the  destiny  that  is  given  to 
few  on  behalf  of  us  who  are  the  many,  to 
recreate  the  central  motif  of  Christian  spir- 
ituality— life,  death,  and  resurrection — 
before  our  eyes."  The  inside  cover  binding 
reproduces  a  handwritten  page  from  a 
Bernardin  retreat  journal,  poignantly 
catching  his  struggle:  "I  want  desperately 
to  open  the  door  to  let  the  Lord  in  so  he 
can  take  over  my  life  completely.  Yet  I 


seem  unable  to  do  so.  I  let  him  come  in 
part  way  and  I  talk  with  him  but  I  am  afraid 
to  let  him  take  over.  Why?"  Kennedy's 
volume  provides  an  intimate  glance  into 
the  Cardinal  himself. 

Kennedy,  a  psychologist,  prolific 
author,  syndicated  columnist,  professor 
emeritus  at  Loyola  University  of  Chicago 
and  30-year  friend  of  Bernardin,  previous- 
ly expressed  his  love  and  admiration  for 
Bernardin  in  My  Brother  Joseph:  The  Spirit 
of  a  Cardinal  and  the  Story  of  a  Friendship  (St. 
Martin's  Press,  1997).  In  Stations  of  the 
Cross  he  limits  his  narrative  to  Bernardin's 
final  three  years,  November  1993  to 
November  1996,  drawing  parallels 
between  the  14  events,  or  "stations,"  of  the 
traditional  Catholic  Way  of  the  Cross  and 
Bernardin's  life. 

Each  station  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, "Then"  and  "Now."  The  "Then" 
section  presents  an  interpretation  of  the 
traditional  station  buttressed  exegetically 
by  frequent  references  and  quotations 
from  Raymond  E.  Brown's  The  Death  of  the 
Messiah  (Doubleday,  1994);  the  "Now" 
section  draws  parallels  to  Bernardin's  life. 
The  reflections  are  compelling,  giving 
graphic  narratives  on  Jesus  and  on 
Bernardin,  vividly  illustrating  how  amid 
great  human  struggle  Bernardin  internal- 
izes the  example  of  Jesus  and  ultimately  is 
transformed  by  his  suffering. 

Skim  the  foreword,  preface  and  intro- 
duction, and  begin  with  "The  First  Station: 
Jesus  Is  Condemned  to  Death."  Kennedy 
presents  narratives  of  the  innocent  Jesus' 
condemnation  to  death  by  Pilate  and 
Caiaphas  and  of  the  innocent  Joseph's  con- 
demnation by  conservative  elements  within 
the  Catholic  Church,  especially  by  his  hier- 
archical clerical  peers:  "Some  of  these  car- 
dinal-archbishops judge  that  Joseph 
remains  too  committed  to  the  Vatican  II 
Church  to  please  them  as  they  carry  out  the 
Pope's  orders  that  hierarchical  structures 
be  restored  in  the  Church  across  the 
world....  Those  who  criticize  him  seek  out 
ways  to  snare  Joseph  in  his  speech." 

Joseph's  lifelong  condemnations  by 
his  peers  are  climaxed  by  two  final  "con- 
demnations": the  accusations  of  sexual 
abuse  made  in  November,  1993  by  a  for- 
mer seminarian — later  recanted — and  the 
"condemnation  to  death"  of  Joseph 
through  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  can- 
cer. Kennedy  is  startled  by  the  intensity  of 
the  condemnations  after  November  1993: 
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How  easy  to  see  now  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely his  trustworthiness  that 
affronts  his  critics  and  motivates 
them  to  destroy  him.  If  he  can  no 
longer  be  trusted,  his  influence  in 
American  Catholicism  and 
national  life  will  be  shattered 
beyond  any  repair.  Still,  none  of 
us  is  prepared — not  Joseph,  not 
his  friends,  not  his  people — for 
the  fury  of  judgment  that  boils 
suddenly  out  of  the  everyday  sea 
on  the  November  afternoon  in 
1993.  In  this  maelstrom  of  hasty 
judgment  and  false  accusation, 
Joseph's  three-year  public  min- 
istry begins. 

Such  invective  against  the  hierarchy  runs 
throughout  the  book  and,  in  my  opinion, 
mars  the  narrative.  The  invective,  intend- 
ed to  heighten  the  reader's  awareness  of 
Bernardin's  sufferings  and  so  enhance  his 
stature,  is  at  the  very  least  distracting. 
Throughout,  the  hierarchy  is  compared  to 
the  Romans  and  Jews  who  condemned 
and  crucified  Jesus: 

Joseph  is  stripped  of  his  garments 
when  the  same  high  priest 
[Cardinal  Law]  decides,  in  conver- 
sation with  the  other  United 
States  cardinals,  to  cut  Joseph  out 
of  the  conference  calls  that  they 
regularly  share  to  discuss  matters 
in  the  American  Church.  Yet 
Joseph,  praying  that  he  may 
empty  himself,  launches  one  last 
project,  Common  Ground,  through 
which  he  hopes  that  Catholics 
who  have  differing  views  on  the 
meaning  of  Vatican  IFs  reforms 
may  enter  into  a  dialogue  so  that 
they  can  resolve  their  differences 
and  stand  together  in  the  Church. 

I  suspect  Bernardin  himself  would  be 
uncomfortable  with  this  tone. 

This  book  offers  fresh  insights  into  a 
man  many  view  as  a  prophet.  I  recom- 
mend it  not  only  to  those  who  seek  to 
understand  Bernardin  but  also  to  those 
who  seek  inspiration  for  their  following  of 
Jesus  amid  suffering.  And  in  this  period  of 
heightened  criticism  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy, the  book  is  a  heartening  reminder 
that  God  raises  up  among  us  even  today 
prophetic  leaders  of  immense  stature. 

Richard  J.  Mauser 
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'Still  a  Mick' 

The  Art  of  Burning 

Bridges 

A  Life  of  John  O'Hara 

By  Geoffrey  Wolff 

Knopf.  400p  $30 
1SBX  0679427716 

Ernest  Hemingway's  famous  comment 
about  taking  up  a  collection  and  sending 
John  O'Hara  off  to  Yale  once  for  all  may 
have  been  a  cheap  shot,  but  it  was  one 
O'Hara's  boorish  streak  nearly  begged  for. 

In  his  unorthodox  yet  enlightening 
new  biography,  Geoffrey  Wolff  makes  the 
case  that  readers  should  revisit  O'Hara's 
better  work,  such  as  his  smash  debut  novel 
Appointment  in  Sumatra,  as  well  as  the  short 
stories,  such  as  the  powerful,  autobio- 
graphical "The  Doctor's  Son." 

Wolff,  however,  fails  in  his  halfhearted 
efforts  to  rehabilitate  O'Hara's  reputation. 
Many  times  throughout  The  Ait  of  Bunting 
Bridges.  Wolff  himself  seems  to  throw  up 
his  hands  and  acknowledge  O'Hara's 
insufferably  loutish  behavior. 

O'Hara  was  a  very  successful  writer,  a 
good  father  and  there  have  been  worse 
husbands.  But  he  drank  hard.  And  drunk 
or  sober,  more  often  than  not,  O'Hara  was 
nasty  and  spiteful.  He  craved  respect,  yet 
when  it  came  in  the  impeccable  form  of  a 
Paris  Review  interview  request,  O'Hara 
turned  them  down.  Hadn't  they  first  inter- 
Books  reviewed  can  be  purchased  online  at  www 


viewed  that  hack  Hemingway? 

True,  O'Hara's  bitterness  was  rooted 
in  his  sense  of  being  an  outsider.  "Of  all  the 
social  complexities  that  spurred  John 
O'Hara's  anger,  pride,  envy,  squinting 
focus,  truculence,  and  art,  his  Lrishness  led 
the  charge,"  writes  Wolff,  author  of  three 
well-received  nonfiction  books,  a  memoir 
and  six  novels.  "His  lrishness  was  the 
obdurate  wall  against  which  John  O'Hara 
beat  his  fist  and  the  ivied,  protective  wall 
behind  which  he  huddled  with  his  clan." 

A  big  Irish  Catholic  clan  it  was,  grow- 
ing up  in  Pottsville,  Pa.  This  was  Molly 
McGuire  country  in  the  late  1 9th  century, 
where  coal  mines — and  labor  strife — dom- 
inated people's  lives,  rich  and  poor.  But 
O'Hara  was  much  closer  to  the  former 
group.  He  was  born  in  1905,  one  of  eight 
children.  John's  Dad  was  a  respected,  mid- 
dle class  doctor,  though  the  O'Haras  were 
made  to  feel  like  outsiders  in  the  heavily 
Protestant  area.  (This  was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  lace  curtain 
O'Hara  encouraged  John  to  "avoid  the 
company  of  rough  Catholic  kids.") 

The  budding  author  was  never  much 
of  a  student  anyway.  He  floated  into  and 
out  of  different  schools,  eventually  decid- 
ing to  go  for  broke  and  move  to  New 
York.  Few  smarter  moves  have  ever  been 
made  in  literary  history.  It  was  a  struggle 
at  times  but  O'Hara  would  become  a  pro- 
lific New  Yorker  contributor,  best-selling 
novelist  and  even  a  hit  on  Broadway. 

O'Hara's  first  novel  (published  in 

.americamagazine.org.  Click  on  the  book  title. 
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1934),  Appointment  in  Samutru,  sold  well, 
though  many  critics  panned  it,  as  they  did 
with  much  of  his  later  work.  This  only 
fueled  O'Hara's  inner  demons. 

He  rubbed  elbows  (and  often  threw 
lists)  w  i th  the  likes  oi  D(  in  >thv  Parker  and 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  at  "2 1 "  and  the  Stork 
Club  and  even  out  in  Hollywood.  These 
represent  some  of  the  strongest  sections  in 
Wolffs  book,  which  is  highly  informal 
with  many  digressions.  This  may  annoy 
some  readers,  yet  it  also  makes  for  seam- 
less, casual  reading,  with  the  appropriate 
dash  of  blunt,  salty  language.  Wolff's 
interpretive  skills  are  excellent,  though 
there  is  ultimately  a  heft,  a  thoroughness 
lacking  in  The  Art  of  Burning  Bridges.  This 
is  in  part  a  result  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
already  several  authoritative  O'Hara 
bi<  (graphics  i  >ut  there. 

Still,  The  Art  of  Bum in g  Bridges  ulti- 
mately sheds  important  light  on  O'Hara's 
best  work,  particularly  his  groundbreaking 
treatment  of  sexuality.  That  said,  Wolff 
tells  us  little  about  how  O'Hara  interacted 
with  his  family  as  the  years  went  on. 
Furthermore,  Wolff  could  have  simply 
been  more  judgmental,  and  delved  more 
deeply  into  why  O'Hara — whose  life  was 
arguably  quite  charmed  from  cradle  to 
grave — refused  to  see  his  glass  of  whiskey 
and  water  as  half  full.  "If  I  am  [a  sorehead] 
it  may  be  because  I  have  been  clouted  on 
the  skull  so  many  times,"  he  said. 

This  is  not  necessarily  untrue.  But  it 
sets  the  hardship  bar  rather  low. 
Moreover,  if  O'Hara  had  written  himself 
as  a  fictional  character,  it's  a  good  bet  any 
typical  O'Hara  protagonist  would  have 
had  no  use  for  this  bitter,  successful,  nat- 
tily-dressed fellow.  Wolff  himself  touch- 
es upon  this,  writing:  "[I]n  many  good 
writers'  best  work  they  understand  and 
elucidate  weaknesses  that  in  their  lives 
they  are  powerless  to  control." 

Indeed,  one  character  in  Bitttet field  8 
raises  questions  about  O'Hara  which,  in 
the  end,  Wolffs  book  does  not  quite 
answer,  perhaps  because  they  cannot  be 
answered. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something  about 
myself  that  will  help  to  explain  a  lot  of 
things  about  me.  You  might  as  well  hear 
it  now.  First  of  all,  I  am  a  Mick.  I  wear 
Brooks  [Brothers]  clothes  and  I  don't  eat 
salad  with  a  spoon  and  I  probably  could 
play  five-goal  polo  in  two  years,  but  I  am 
a  Mick.  Still  a  Mick."        Tom  Deignan 
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ANNUAL      SPRING       MCGINLEY  LECTURE 


The  Rebirth 
of  Apologetics 


PRESENTED  BY 


Avery  Cardinal  Dulles,  SJ. 

The  Laurence  J.  McGinley 
Professor  of  Religion  and  Society 


FORDHAM 


Tuesday,  2  March  2004, 8  p.m. 

Leonard  Theatre  |  Fordham  Preparatory  School 
Rose  Hill  Campus  |  Bronx,  New  York 

Open  to  the  public  at  no  charge.  Reception  to  follow. 
For  further  information,  please  contact  (718)  817-4745. 


New  York  City's  Jesuit  University 


UNIVERSITY  of 


M.A.  in  Theological  Studies 
M.A.  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Ph.D.  in  Theology 


For  Further 
Information  and 
applications: 

Religious  Studies  Dept. 
University  of  Dayton 
300  College  Park 
Dayton,  OH  45469-1530 

937-229-4321 

E-Mail: 

Relstudy@udayton.edu 

Website: 

http:/ /www.udayton.edu/ 
~relstudy 


•  Join  a  learning  community 
with  a  distinguished  faculty, 
campus  ministry  staff,  and 
stvidents  in  a  Catholic  and 
Marianist  university. 

•  Develop  a  program  tailored 
to  your  interests  and  needs. 

•  Prepare  for  work  in 
ministry  and  education. 

•  Connect  learning  with  leadership  and  service  in  mentored  teaching  and 
practicum  experiences. 

•  Become  a  graduate  assistant  attending  full  time  and  receive  full  tuition 
remission  and  a  generous  stipend-apply  by  March  1,  2004. 


Two  Week  Summer  Courses:  50%  Tuition  Discount  for  All 
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Nazareth  Farm 


DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  small  Catholic  volunteer 
community  serving  people  in  rural  West  Virginia  by  providing 
service  experiences  to  high  school  and  college  volunteers. 
Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  experienced  in  youth/young 
adult  ministry,  a  working  knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  social 
teachings,  nonprofit  agency  management  experience  and  open- 
ness to  prayer,  simplicity  and  living  community. 

Send  resume,  references  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Nazareth  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  194-3,  Salem,  WV  26426. 


Nouu  more  than  ever.  Chaplains  in  the  Navy  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  help  young  people  find  the  right  path.  Sailors 
and  their  families  look  to  Navy  Chaplains  for  counseling  and 
ministering  uihen  their  spiritual  needs  are  greater  than  ever. 
It's  a  unique  opportunity  for  Chaplains  to  preach,  teach  and 
provide  spiritual  support  when  and  where  jt'sjneeded  most.  If 
you're  interested,  call  1-800-U5R-NRVY  or  visit  navy  .com. 


unify 


©2003.  Paid  for  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  All  rights  reserved. 


A  Book  of  Poetry  by  Paul  Bussan 


AVAILABLE  ONLINE  AT 
BARNESANDNOBLE.COM, 
AMAZON.COM,  AND  ALSO  AT 
YOUR  FAVORITE  BOOKSTORE 


"The  debut  work  of  Paul  Bussan,  A  Rage  Of  Intelligence,  is  an 
impressive  work  of  poetry  offering  brief  yet  impressionable  free- 
verse  selections  that  leave  an  indelible  imagery  upon  the  mind's 
eye..."— The  Midwest  Poetry  Review 


classifieds 


Books 

CATHOLIC  BOOKS  by  Catholic  book  publishers 
at  www.americamagazine.org/CatholicPubli- 
shers. cirri. 

EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Wrays  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more  infor- 
mation visit  America's  home  page:  www.america- 
magazine.org. 

FREE  CHRISTIAN  BOOKLET  on  the  benefits  of 
intercession:  www.joyandtruth.org/liftbook 
.htm.  E-mail:  temitope@joyandtruth.org;  Web 
site:  www.joyandtruth.org. 

PARTICIPATORY  PLANNING  catches  on! 
Appreciative  Inquiry  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
$12.95.  Ph:  (888)  316-9544;  www.thinbook.com. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.americam- 
agazine.0rg/Amazonmusic.cftu#composers. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  tall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  small 
Catholic  volunteer  community  serving  people  in 
rural  W'est  Virginia  by  providing  service  experi- 
ences to  high  school  and  college  volunteers. 
Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  experienced 
in  youth/young  adult  ministry,  a  working  knowl- 
edge and  belief  in  Catholic  social  teachings,  non- 
profit agency  management  experience  and  open- 
ness to  prayer,  simplicity  and  living  in  communi- 
ty. Send  resume,  references  and  salary  require- 
ments to:  Nazareth  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  194-3, 
Salem,  WV  26426. 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  Catholic  Health  Care 
Clinic.  We  seek  a  director  with  health  care  expe- 
rience and  management  skills.  Bilingual-Spanish 
is  helpful  in  reaching  out  with  basically  free  med- 
ical care  for  children  of  needy  families.  Please 
send  letter  of  interest  with  resume  to:  Villa 
Therese  Catholic  Clinic,  219  Cathedral  PL,  Santa 
Fe,  NM  8750.  e-mail:  CMBald@aol.com. 

INNOVATIVE  URBAN  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL  position  open.  Verbum  Dei  High 
School,  an  urban,  all-boys  Catholic  school  in 
Watts,  Calif.,  seeks  a  highly-qualified  principal. 
Currently  led  by  the  Jesuit  order,  the  school 
employs  an  innovative  corporate  work  study 
program  as  a  member  of  the  national  Cristo  Rey 
network  of  schools.  This  program  makes  college 
preparatory  education  affordable  to  its  students 
while  providing  students  with  real-world  work 
experience.  The  school  seeks  an  educational 
leader  who  is  experienced  at  helping  teachers  to 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 


America 

Biodiversity 
and  the  Holy  Trinity 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 


;ises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 

am,  June  22-July  29,  2004 

be  accompanied  by  seminar  days  of  theological  reflection  on: 

)  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Founder  and  Director  of  the  Jesuit  Institute  for 
al  Composer,  Los  Altos,  California. 
£  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

:hor,  Professor  of  Theology,  Dircetor  of  The  Jesuit 

nestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 

XERCISES 

nd  Co-founder  of  the  Center  for  Religious 
Jesuit  Provincial  of  New  England,  and,  presently, 
issachusetts. 

SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Master  of  Novices,  New  England  Province,  former 
ssor  of  Spirituality  at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology, 

HE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

isuit  Provincial  and  Tertian  Director,  Detroit,  and 
f  Boston  College.  Presently,  Rector  of  the  Jesuit 
Jniversity,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

?nt/y  guided  theological  preparation  and  reflection  bring  to 
<ng  the  30-day  retreat  and  in  preparing  oneself  for  future 
md  that  the  addition  of  these  days  of  guided  theological 
■  gifts  received  within  the  30-day  retreat  itself. 

Robert  Fabing,  S.J. 
36-Day  Program  Director 

it  Retreat  House 

Way,  Los  Altos,  CA  94022 
8-4491;  Fax:  (650)  948-0640; 
etiro.org;  web:  www.elretiro.org 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

CROSS  INTO  THE  BLUE 


Order  code:  DLM 
$14.95 


DAILY  LENTEN 
MEDITATIONS 

PRAYERFUL  REFLECTIONS 
FROM  JOHN  PAUL  II 

EDITED  BY  FR.  MAX  POLAK 

Daily  Lenten  Meditations  contains 
excerpts  taken  from  the  homilies, 
addresses,  and  official  letters  of 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  long  and  gener- 
WBm      ous  evangelizing  activity.  These 

H      excerpts  have  been  put  together  to 
9H      form  d  kind  of  spiritual  pilgrimage 
H      over  the  course  of  Lent.  As  Christ 
faced  suffering,  the  Pope  has  faced 
illness  and  infirmity  with  courage  and  forti- 
lking  his  own  Lenten  pilgrimage  every  day 
wiui  prayerful  dignity 
and  faith. 


•  phone:  800-933-1800 
e-mail:  orders@ltp.org 


•  fax:  800-933-7093 
website:  www.ltp.org 


LTP 


LITURGY 
T  R  A  I N  I  NG 


PUB!  [I  A  :  [I  INS 
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Nazareth  F« 


DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  ; 

community  serving  people  in  rural  Vv 
service  experiences  to  high  school 
Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  e> 
adult  ministry,  a  working  knowledge  an 
teachings,  nonprofit  agency  manager™ 
ness  to  prayer,  simplicity  and  living  com 

Send  resume,  references  and  sal< 
Nazareth  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  194-; 


more  than  ever.  Chaplains  in  t 
opportunity  to  help  young  people  find 
and  their  families  look  to  Navy  ChapN 
ministering  uuhen  their  spiritual  needs 
It's  a  unipue  opportunity  for  Chaplain 
provide  spiritual  support  uuhen  and  nil" 
you're  interested,  call  1-800-USR-NRV 
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"The  debut  work  of  Paul  Bussan,  A  Rt  kj     J         o  ,  

impressive  work  of  poetry  offering  brief  yet  impressionable  free- 
verse  selections  that  leave  an  indelible  imagery  upon  the  mind's 
eye..."— The  Midwest  Poetry  Review 


Currently  led  by  the  Jesuit  order,  the  school 
employs  an  innovative  corporate  work  study 
program  as  a  member  of  the  national  Cristo  Rey 
network  of  schools.  This  program  makes  college 
preparatory  education  affordable  to  its  students 
while  providing  students  with  real-world  work 
experience.  The  school  seeks  an  educational 
leader  who  is  experienced  at  helping  teachers  to 
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.tunas 

INSTITUTE  AOF  THEOLOGY 


Faculty  Position  in  Homiletics 

Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology 
announces  the  opening  of  a  full- 
time  faculty  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Homiletics.  This  is  a  core 
faculty  position  that  builds  on  the 
Institute's  commitment  to 
ministerial  excellence  in  preaching. 
We  seek  a  person  who  has  excellent 
teaching  and  preaching  skills,  holds 
a  doctorate  in  homiletics,  rhetoric 
or  a  related  field,  and  has  the  ability 
to  teach  homiletics  in  a  Catholic 
context.  The  successful  applicant 
will  come  with  solid  recommen- 
dations for  graduate  teaching  and 
internet  instruction.  Responsi- 
bilities include  teaching  courses  at 
the  masters  and  doctoral  levels, 
academic  advising  and  thesis 
direction.  Position  available  July  1, 
2004.  For  application  information, 
go  to  our  website  at 
www,  ai.edu/careers. 


AIR  FORCE  PRIEST  CHAPLAIN 

The  Air  Force  Chaplain  Service 
invites  you  to  discern  a  three-year 
active  duty  commitment  ministering 
to  the  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  The  position  requires  an 
M.Div,  ordination  and  ecclesiastical 
endorsement.  Age  waivers  are 
possible.  For  further  information,  call 
1  -800-803-2452,  email  us  at 
chaplains@rs.af.mil  or  visit  our 
Web  site  at  www.usafhc.af.mil. 
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The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 

A  36-Day  Program,  June  22-July  29,  2004 

The  30-day  individually  directed  retreat  will  be  accompanied  by  seminar  days  of  theological  reflection  on: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Robert  Fabing,  S.J.,  Author,  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Jesuit  Institute  for 
Family  Life  Network,  Liturgical  Composer,  Los  Altos,  California. 
WESTERN  CONTEMPLATION  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Michael  J.  Buckley,  S.J.,  Author,  Professor  of  Theology,  Dircetor  of  The  Jesuit 
Institute,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 
DISPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

William  Barry,  S.J.,  Author  and  Co-founder  of  the  Center  for  Religious 
Development  in  Cambridge,  Jesuit  Provincial  of  New  England,  and,  presently, 
tertian  Director,  Weston,  Massachusetts. 

PROXIMATE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

George  Murphy,  S.J.,  former  Master  of  Novices,  New  England  Province,  former 
Rector  and,  presently,  Professor  of  Spirituality  at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology, 
Berkeley,  California. 
GIFTS  PROPER  TO  EACH  WEEK  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Howard  Gray,  S.J.,  former  Jesuit  Provincial  and  Tertian  Director,  Detroit,  and 
Director  of  Jesuit  Institute  of  Boston  College.  Presently,  Rector  of  the  Jesuit 
Community  at  John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  competently  guided  theological  preparation  and  reflection  bring  to 
the  fore  skills  that  are  beneficial  in  making  the  30-day  retreat  and  in  preparing  oneself  for  future 
work  as  a  spiritual  director.  We  have  found  that  the  addition  of  these  days  of  guided  theological 
reflection  have  served  to  accentuate  the  gifts  received  within  the  30-day  retreat  itself. 

Robert  Fabing.  S.J. 
36-Day  Program  Director 

Jesuit  Retreat  House 

300  Manresa  Way,  Los  Altos,  CA  94022 
Phone:  (650)  948-4491;  Fax:  (650)  948-0640; 
e-mail:  retreat@elretiro.org;  web:  www.elretiro.org 
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Hardcover 
4%  x  7, 100  pages 
1-56854-530-4 
Order  code:  DLM 
$14.95 


DAILY  LENTEN 
MEDITATIONS 

PRAYERFUL  REFLECTIONS 
FROM  JOHN  PAUL  II 


EDITED  BY  FR.  MAX  POLAK 

Daily  Lenten  Meditations  contains 
excerpts  taken  from  the  homilies, 
addresses,  and  official  letters  of 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  longhand  gener- 
ous evangelizing  activity.  These 
excerpts  have  been  put  together  to 
form  a  kind  of  spiritual  pilgrimage 
over  the  course  of  Lent.  As  Christ 
faced  suffering,  the  Pope  has  faced 
his  own  illness  and  infirmity  with  courage  and  forti- 
tude walking  his  own  Lenten  pilgrimage  every  day 
with  prayerful  dignity 
and  faith. 


•  phone:  800-933-1800 
•  e-mail:  orders@ltp.org 


•  fax:  800-933-7093 
website:  www.ltp.org 
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motivate  urban  srudents  to  succeed.  Please 
submit  by  Feb.  28,  2004,  your  resume  and  let- 
ter articulating  your  relevant  professional 
qualifications  and  commitment  to  urban  edu- 
cational ministry.  For  more  information, 
please  see  the  Yerbum  Dei  Web  site  at: 
http://www.verbumdei.us.  Verbum  Dei  High 
School,  Principal  Search  Committee,  11100 
South  Central  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90059.  Main  office:  325-564-6651;  Fax:  323- 
564-9009. 

NATIONAL  LIFE/LIFE  ALUMNI  DIRECTOR.  The 

Marianist  Province  of  the  United  States  is  seek- 
ing a  Director  for  LIFE  (Living  in  Faith 
Experience),  a  leadership  training  program,  to 
foster  an  environment  in  which  participants 


build  communities  of  faith,  reflect  upon  their 
lived  experience  and  prepare  consciously  to 
expand  the  richness  of  the  Marianist  tradition 
in  their  home  communities.  Marianist  LIFE 
has  been  conducted  for  over  30  years  through- 
out the  summer  months.  Presently  we  have 
programs  in  California,  Ohio  and  Texas. 
Marianist  LIFE  is  sponsored  by  the  Marianist 
Province  of  the  United  States.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  and  overseeing  the 
Marianist  LIFE  and  LIFE  alumni  programs  in 
the  United  States;  developing  and  creating 
national  strategies  and  procedures  for  the  LIFE 
program;  coordinating  LIFE  alumni  programs; 
developing  communication  procedures  with 
LIFE  alumni;  and  an  ongoing  relationship  with 


The  Institute  for  Priestly  Formation 


The  Identity  of  the  Diocesan 
Priesthood  Deepened  Through 
The  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola 

For  Diocesan  Priests,  Seminarians  and  Bishops 


JUNE  29  -  AUGUST  4,  2004  •  CRE1GHTON  UNIVERSITY  •  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


Featuring: 

Preparation  days,  spiritual  readings 
and  follow  up  seminar  conversations 
illuminating  the  unique  identity 
of  diocesan  priesthood. 

Retreat  Directors: 

Fr.  George  Aschenbrenner,  S.J. 
Fr.  Larry  Gillick,  S.J. 
Sr.  Theresa  Galvan,  C.N.D. 
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Catholics,  Abortion  and  Politics 

A  task  force  of  seven  was  established  at 
the  U.S.  bishops'  meeting  Nov.  10-12, 
2003,  to  prepare  policy  for  dealing  with 
Catholic  politicians  on  the  subject  of 
abortion.  As  one  bishop  stated,  the 
question  is  most  complicated  and  deli- 
cate. The  guidelines  could  possibly 
promote  harmony  between  the  hierar- 
chy and  politicians  or  could  pit 
Catholic  against  Catholic  in  unseemly 
public  recrimination  of  little  fruit. 
Ancient  though  they  be,  words  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  can  apply  and,  while 
they  do  not  define  a  solution,  they  can 
provide  a  basis  for  dialogue:  "Human 
government  is  derived  from  the  divine 
and  should  imitate  it.  God,  although  he 
is  omnipotent  and  perfectly  good,  per- 
mits some  evils  to  occur  in  the  uni- 
verse, evils  which  he  could  prohibit.  He 
does  this  because  if  these  evils  were 
removed,  greater  evils  would  ensue. 
Therefore,  thus  also  in  human  gover- 
nance, those  who  rule  properly  should 
tolerate  certain  evils  lest  other  good 
things  are  lost  and  even  worse  evils 
come  about"  (Summa  Theolog/ae, 
Secunda  Secundae,  q.  10,  art.  1  lc). 

There  is  consensus  that  some  moral 
evils  are  best  left  to  instructed  individual 
conscience  rather  than  government 
enforcement.  Agreement  comes  easily  on 
such  actions  as  wayward  consensual  sex, 
dishonoring  of  parents  and  unofficial 
lies.  Most  Catholics,  certainly  all  bishops, 
oppose  extending  the  tolerance  St. 
Thomas  mentions  to  abortion  and  hold 
to  the  opinion  that  government  should 
make  laws  to  protect  the  unborn.  We  are 
appalled  by  the  cloud  of  insensitivity 
toward  human  life  that  covers  our  land. 
This,  even  though  a  different  sensitivity 
has  a  history  going  back  to  Hippocrates 
and  beyond.  Something  is  terribly  amiss 
in  wholesale,  on-demand  abortion,  unin- 
hibited by  moral  scruple.  Semantics  and 
euphemism  can  alter  the  face  of  reality. 
Is  it  not  true  that  if  a  student  were  to 
define  abortion  flat-out  as  the  killing  of  a 
developing  human  child,  a  fair-minded 
professor  would  not  mark  him  wrong? 

Sooner  or  later  the  subject  of  abor- 
tion comes  up  in  conversation  among 
acquaintances.  People  with  whom  I  have 
spoken,  Christian  and  Jewish,  who 
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choose  to  be  called  pro-choice  admit 
that  abortion  is  not  good  but  feel  that  it 
is  a  private  matter.  In  essence,  they 
extend  St.  Thomas's  words  to  abortion. 
They  point  to  evils  that  would  occur  if 
Roe  v.  Wade  were  ever  overturned.  In 
this  age,  abortion  would  merely  be 
driven  underground,  as  whiskey  was 
during  prohibition.  There  would  be  no 
proper  medical  supervision  of  abortion 


procedures,  which  could  be  harmful. 
Also  when  a  law  does  not  have 
widespread  support,  it  is  unobserved, 
and  disrespect  for  law  in  general  is  pro- 
duced. If  abortion  is  allowed  openly 
and  controlled  by  law,  excesses  like 
partial-birth  abortion,  recently  out- 
lawed, and  infanticide  of  a  viable  child 
can  be  prevented.  This  control  would 
be  absent  in  underground  activity. 
They  also  claim  that  the  right  of  priva- 
cy permits  abortion,  although  privacy 
does  not  protect  many  acts  committed 


in  private,  such  as  spousal  abuse,  from 
government  jurisdiction.  There  are 
other  varieties  of  pro-choice  opinion. 
But  I  believe  that  the  above  is  a  fair 
outline  of  where  the  majority  of 
Americans  stand  at  this  time.  Patently 
there  are  exceptions. 

If  evils  associated  with  suppressing 
abortion  by  law  are  considered  suffi- 
cient grounds  by  a  Catholic  politician 
for  opposing  such  laws,  if  he  is  con- 
cerned that  abortion  should  be  opposed 
as  a  moral,  not  a  legal  issue,  can  his 
reasoning  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  by 
the  hierarchy?  This  is  the  end  point  at 
which  the  outlook  of  the  bishops  and 
that  of  practicing  Catholics  in  politics 
can  lead  to  contention.  As  dialogue 
proceeds,  may  we  be  spared  unre- 
strained words  and  actions. 

A  major  contribution  to  a  calm 
relationship  now  is  that  abortion  is  sub- 
stantially a  non-issue  in  this  election 
year.  Roe  v.  Wade,  as  even  this  admin- 
istration concedes,  is  here  to  stay  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Nothing  is 
going  to  happen  to  Roe  v.  Wade,  no 
matter  who  gets  elected.  Politicians  and 
judges  are  not  going  to  overturn  it  until 
the  majority  of  Americans  want  it  over- 
turned. In  the  meantime,  of  course, 
politicians  may  find  it  easy  to  garner 
votes  by  taking  positions  on  abortion 
and  making  promises  that  cost  nothing 
and  deliver  nothing.  This  practice  has 
misled  voters  in  the  past  and  had  them 
vote  for  an  empty  package,  wasting 
votes  needed  by  other  urgent  causes. 

It  now  behooves  us  all  to  proclaim, 
to  the  utmost  of  our  ability,  the  sacred- 
ness  and  beauty  of  life  and  to  put  our 
faith  in  instructing,  in  grace  and  good 
will  rather  than  in  politics. 

(Rev.)  Connell  J.  Maguire 
Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

Therapeutic  Treatment 

As  a  nephrologist,  I  would  like  to 
underscore  die  concerns  raised  by  P. 
Gregoiy  Rausch,  M.D.,  in  his  letter 
(1/19).  In  treating  the  terminally  ill,  it  is 
often  possible  to  distinguish  between 
treatments  that  are  truly  life-sustaining 
and  procedures  that  are  more  intrusive 
than  therapeutic.  A  point  may  be 
reached  where  there  is  more  being  done 
to  the  patient  than  for  the  patient.  It  is 
important  not  to  erode  the  dignity  and 
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serenity  of  the  transition  to  eternal  life, 
along  the  spiritual  path  that  leads  to 
redemption. 

Kevin  E.  Vitting,  M.D. 
Ridgewood,  N.J. 

Lived  Faith 

Thanks  to  Richard  R.  Gaillardetz  for 
his  insightful  article,  "Do  We  Need  a 
New(er)  Apologetics?"  (2/2).  I  have  felt 
discomfort  hearing  the  passionate 
stances  of  some  of  the  "new  apologists." 
What  was  unsettling  to  me  was  hard  to 
explain.  Richard  Gaillardetz's  article  is 
an  excellent  and  clear  analysis  of  this 
concern.  The  writer's  five  features  for  a 
newer  form  of  apologetics  that  is  more 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  will  take  much  "disci- 
plined conversation"  hut  is  an  impor- 
tant challenge.  I  am  happy  that  the 
writer  mentions  Thomas  O'Meara  and 
Robert  Barron  as  writers  who  call  us  to 
connect  our  rich  Catholic  culture  with 
our  lived  faith.  We  all  need  to  spend 
time  with  1  Pt  3:15-16:  "Always  be 
ready  to  give  an  explanation  to  anyone 
who  asks  you  for  a  reason  for  your 
hope,  but  do  it  with  gentleness  and  rev- 
erence...." 

Lorraine  Crawford,  I.B.V.M. 

Chicago,  III. 

Value  Above  Issues 

In  "Election  Year  Tug  of  War"  (1/19), 
John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  is  right  on  the 
money.  The  immaturity  of  our  political 
and,  for  that  matter,  religious  discourse 
is  creating  an  environment  not  unlike 
the  schoolyard,  with  its  shouts  and 
insults.  Unfortunately  our  bishops  do 
no  better,  but  tend  to  join  the  fray.  The 
very  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  is  to 
put  people,  their  needs,  their  dignity, 
their  value  above  issues.  If  we  treat  all 
people  with  justice  and  dignity  the 
issues  will  resolve  themselves.  Or  do  we 
think  Jesus  had  it  wrong? 

(Deacon)  Walter  Williams 
East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
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The  Golden  Rule 

Seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Feb.  22,  2004 

Readings:  1  Sm  26:2,  7-9,  12-13,  22-23;  Ps  103:1-4,  8,  10, 12-13;  1  Cor  15:4549;  Lk 

6:  27-38 

We.. .bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  one  (1  Cor  1 5:49) 


AS  CHILDREN  we  learned  the 
Golden  Rule:  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you.  But  as  we  grew  older,  we 
realized  that  the  world  operates  according 
to  a  slightly  different  version  of  that  rule: 
Do  unto  others  before  they  can  do  unto 
you!  We  were  told:  Don't  give  an  inch! 
Hit  'em  where  it  hurts!  Many  of  us 
became  convinced  that  the  only  way  to 
get  ahead  was  to  get  there  first,  and  the 
only  way  to  survive  was  to  assume  a 
defensive  stance.  Unfortunately,  in  many 
cases,  this  is  all  too  true. 

In  his  unique  theological  approach, 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


letters 

Reasoned  Approach 

The  article  "Environmental  Justice:  A 
Catholic  Voice,"  by  Walter  E.  Grazer 
(1/19),  presented  a  reasoned  approach  to 
the  environment.  Unfortunately  reason  is 
all  too  often  lacking,  including  among 
many  Catholic  activists.  He  stresses  a 
voice  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  I  would  add  a 
voice  on  behalf  of  all  people.  For  many, 
environmentalism  has  become  a  cult  reli- 
gion, especially  among  the  leaders  of  many 
activist  organizations,  not  to  mention  the 
ecoterrorists  such  as  Earth  Liberation 
Front  and  PETA  Too  many  Catholics 
combine  their  environmental  fervor  with  a 
left-wing  political  philosophy  to  the  point 
where  their  Catholicism  is  indistinguish- 
able from  their  political  radicalism. 

Jim  Collins 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 

Mora!  Leaders 

Your  editorial  "Restoring  Trust"  (2/2) 
correctly  points  out  that  the  patterns  of 


Paul  contrasts  Adam,  who  was  formed 
from  the  earth,  and  Christ,  who  came 
from  heaven.  The  first  was  "a  living 
being";  the  second  is  a  "life-giving  spirit." 
As  always,  Paul's  real  concern  is  genuine 
Christian  behavior.  He  argues  that, 
though  we  were  born  in  the  image  of  the 
first  man,  by  baptism  we  bear  the  image 
of  the  second.  In  other  words,  while  we 
may  be  tempted  to  live  according  to  soci- 
ety's version  of  the  rule,  we  are  called  to 
live  the  Gospel's  version. 

It  is  hard  enough  to  follow  this  rule 
when  we  are  in  charge  of  the  situation, 
but  what  are  we  expected  to  do  when  we 
are  in  vulnerable  circumstances?  David 
had  been  a  threat  to  Saul's  rule,  so  the 
king  gathered  a  vast  army  and  set  out  to 
kill  him.  When  David  had  an  opportunity 


deception  and  misplaced  priorities  dis- 
played by  certain  bishops  in  dealing  with 
errant  priests  have  been  the  primary  cause 
of  the  anger  and  disillusionment  that  is 
widely  shared  by  Catholic  laypeople  and 
priests  with  regard  to  the  sexual  abuse  of 
minors  by  Catholic  clergy.  But  your  pro- 
posed solution,  suggesting  that  bishops 
need  to  "find  a  new  voice"  for  speaking  to 
their  people,  seriously  misses  the  mark.  It 
falls  woefully  short  of  identifying  the  sig- 
nificant institutional  and  leadership 
changes  the  bishops  must  make  to  restore 
their  credibility  as  moral  leaders. 

While  the  bishops  have  taken  strong, 
positive  steps  to  hold  priests  accountable 
for  specific  instances  of  sexual  abuse  and 
have  put  in  place  structures  and  systems 
of  oversight  and  accountability  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  such  abuse  occurring 
again,  they  have  done  little  with  regard  to 
their  own  accountability.  For  example, 
where  were  the  voices  of  bishops  calling 
for  the  resignation  of  other  bishops,  who 
even  after  they  knew  abuse  was  recurring, 


to  strike  the  king  and  save  himself,  he 
acknowledged  that  Saul  was  God's  chosen 
king,  and  therefore  he  spared  his  life.  This 
is  a  striking  example  of  respect  and  for- 
giveness. 

The  Golden  Rule  does  not  require 
that  we  allow  others  to  take  advantage  of 
us.  The  Gospel  gives  examples  of  this. 
The  one  who  was  struck  on  the  cheek  was 
told  to  rise  above  the  attack  or  insult  and 
to  show  who  really  prevailed  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  one  who  lost  the  cloak  was 
directed  to  act  in  a  like  manner  and  to 
relinquish  even  the  tunic.  Both  individu- 
als refused  to  be  victims  or  to  retaliate.  By 
their  actions  they  said:  I  can  outdo  your 
violence  toward  me  with  my  willingness 
to  give  freely  much  more  than  you  sought 
to  take  from  me.  Thus  they  stand  with 
David  in  his  attitude  toward  Saul.  They 
overcame  evil  with  good. 

Is  it  possible  to  forgive  our  enemies  in  a 
world  torn  by  wars,  economic  disparity  and 
exploitation  of  the  vulnerable?  We  are  not 
expected  to  overlook  these  evils,  but  "we 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly  one,"  and 
we  are  called  to  forgive  and  not  retaliate. 
We  are  called  to  be  merciful,  not  vengeful. 
This  is  real  heroism,  and  we  are  called  to  it. 


continued  to  move  priests  from  one 
parish  to  another,  enabling  them  to  con- 
tinue their  abuse?  Which  bishops  have 
spoken  out  publicly,  challenging  the 
unconscionable  behavior  of  these  bish- 
ops? Why  do  we  still  hear  nothing  today? 

I  understand  that  asking  bishops  to 
hold  one  another  accountable  is  no  small 
matter.  Indeed,  it  is  very  complicated 
and  requires  great  moral  leadership.  And 
this  is  not  a  problem  peculiar  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  have  plenty  of 
nonreligious  examples  in  the  past  year 
demonstrating  these  difficulties — for 
example,  the  failures  of  the  accounting 
profession  to  regulate  itself  adequately 
and  the  failures  in  coundess  boardrooms 
and  executive  suites  across  corporate 
America  and  Europe  to  be  self-regulat- 
ing. 

The  Vatican,  of  course,  has  the  insti- 
tutional power  needed  to  deal  with  this 
issue,  but  the  Vatican  has  done  nothing, 
at  least  nothing  publicly,  to  hold  bishops 
accountable  in  this  regard.  And  when  it 
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Rend  Your 
Hearts 

Ash  Wednesday,  Feb.  25,  2004 

Readings:  Jl  2:12-18;  Ps  51:3-6,  12-14, 
17;  2  Cor  5:20-6:2;  Mt  6:1-6,  16-18 

Return  to  me  with  all  your  heart 
012:12) 


'R 


ETURN  TO  ME  with  all  your 
heart!"  This  is  the  cry  of  a 
lover  who  has  been  separated 
from  the  loved  one  either  by 
distance,  or  time  or  perhaps  by  betrayal.  It 
is  a  heart-to-heart  cry.  In  the  writings  of 
Joel,  it  is  God  begging  Israel  to  return  to 
God's  gracious  and  merciful  love.  What  a 
startling  thought — that  God  should  plead 
for  our  return,  rather  than  that  we  would 
ask  God  to  return  to  us.  It  is  not  that  God 
is  needy.  Rather,  God  is  more  like  a  lov- 
■  ing  parent,  pleading  with  a  recalcitrant 
;  child:  Gome  back  in  the  house  where  it's 
;  warm;  don't  pout  in  your  room;  rejoin  the 
i  family. 

We  have  all  in  some  way  turned  away 


from  our  initial  commitments.  We 
are  not  as  open  with  our  spouses; 
we  are  not  as  patient  with  our  chil- 
dren. We  cut  corners  at  work;  we 
refuse  to  forgive;  we  insist  that 
everything  be  done  our  way.  We 
are  not  sensitive  to  the  simple 
promptings  of  God  in  our  lives. 
The  season  of  Lent  is  a  time  to 
step  back  for  a  moment  and 
examine  our  hearts,  so  that  we 
can  rekindle  our  fervor  and 
return. 

In  today's  Gospel,  Jesus 
speaks  of  the  three  traditional 
Lenten  practices:  giving  alms, 
prayer  and  fasting.  But  he 
warns  us  not  to  perform 
such  acts  for  praise.  Joel 
says:  "Rend  your  hearts, 
not  your  garments!"  In 
other  words,  our  penance 
should  not  be  superficial  or 
perfunctory.  It  must  cut  to  the 
bone;  it  must  be  tailored  to  our 
own  real  needs.  Perhaps  we  should 
be  more  generous  with  our  material 
possessions.  Or  maybe  it  is  our  time  or 
attention  that  we  have  withheld  from 
others.  Perhaps  we  have  neglected 


comes  to  all  aspects  of  church  gover- 
nance, the  Vatican  has  shown  little 
resolve  for  providing  moral  leadership. 

Of  course,  any  bishop  or  group  of 
bishops  who  would  publicly  call  for 
accountability  from  other  bishops  would 
pay  an  enormous  institutional  and  per- 
sonal price.  But  someone  should  have 
had  the  courage  to  do  this.  It  needs  to  be 
done.  Our  church  continues  to  suffer 
mightily  because  it  has  not  been  done. 

Not  many  middle-aged  people  like 
me  will  leave  the  church  because  of  this, 
but  our  children  are  not  as  committed  to 
the  church  as  we  are,  nor  are  they  as 
willing  to  put  up  with  such  duplicity. 
This  well-publicized  evil  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  young  people  to  affirm  their 
faith,  even  for  those  who  want  to  be 
active,  faithful  members  of  the  church. 
They,  and  we,  need  strong  moral  leader- 
ship, not  just  when  it  is  pointing  out  that 
abortion  is  wrong  or  sexual  behavior 
needs  to  be  moderated  or  economic  sys- 
tems are  unjust.  We  need  moral  leader- 


ship now  that  is  inward  looking,  dealing 
with  our  own  institutions  and  leaders. 

The  bishops  have  gotten  half  their 
job  done,  and  done  well,  with  regard  to 
priests.  But  the  other  half  remains 
unfinished — dealing  with  their  own 
complicity.  The  bishops  need  to  find 
much  more  than  a  new  voice  for  speak- 
ing to  the  faithful.  They  need  to  find 
the  courage  and  grace  to  be  willing  to 
make  the  painful  changes  still  required 
to  heal,  liberate  and  resurrect  their 
flock.  We  need  them  to  walk  the 
paschal  mystery. 

Robert  A.  Super 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Inspiring 

Congratulations  on  the  wonderful  article 
by  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  "John 
Paul  II  and  the  Mystery  of  the  Human 
Person"  (2/2).  I  am  sure  it  will  inspire 
many  a  Sunday  sermon. 

Carl  Landegger 
New  York,  N.Y. 


prayer,  thinking  that  we  have  little  time 
for  it  when  in  fact  we  might  snatch 
moments  as  we  travel  to  and  from  work 
or  while  doing  the  dishes.  Perhaps  we 
should  fast — not  diet — from  our 
favorite  indulgence:  food,  drink,  televi- 
sion or  the  like. 

Lenten  practices  themselves  are 
rather  pointless  if  they  do  not  turn  our 
hearts  around,  back  to  God  and  back  to 
the  people  in  our  lives.  The  need  is  dif- 
ferent for  each  one,  because  human  fail- 
ing is  so  individual.  Whether  these  fail- 
ings are  serious  or  not,  they  tend  to  eat 
away  at  our  relationships  with  God  and 
with  others.  Paul  urges  us  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  God,  to  be  open  to  the  grace 
that  has  already  been  gained  for  us. 
Lent  is  the  time  to  do  this.  It  is  the 
"very  acceptable  time."  It  is,  in  fact, 
"the  day  of  salvation."    Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Who  in  your  life  really  needs  your 
forgiveness?  Can  you  give  it? 

•  Pray  for  the  grace  to  be  able  to  for- 
give those  whom  we  consider  our 
national  enemies. 

•  What  Lenten  practices  will  help  you 
to  "return  with  all  your  heart"? 
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Of  Many  Things 


Yoko  ono,  John  Lennon's 
widow — a  tiny  figure  in 
tight  jeans  and  a  short, 
snug-fitting  jacket — was 
calking  about  her  art.  She  stood  out  in 
marked  contrast  to  her  surroundings, 
the  cavernous  19th-century  Great  Hall 
of  the  Cooper  Union  in  Lower 
Manhattan,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  spoke  before  he  ran  for  the  presi- 
dency. Just  next  to  her,  in  fact,  stood 
the  cast-iron  lectern  Lincoln  used  in 
1 860,  and  I  could  easily  imagine  his 
tall,  black-clad  figure  looming  behind 
it — again,  in  contrast  with  Yoko's,  not 
only  in  size  and  garb,  but  in  origin  too. 
Japanese  by  birth,  she  represented  the 
East,  while  the  spirit  ot  Lincoln  sym- 
bolized the  West.  Her  presence  that 
dav  was  part  of  ArtWalk  NT,  an  annu- 
al fundraising  event  for  the  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless. 

Many  of  Yoko's  comments  con- 
cerned art  works  she  had  undertaken 
with  John  Lennon  that  reflected  their 
joint  commitment  to  peace. 
Reproductions  of  a  number  of  these 
were  shown  on  a  giant  screen  behind 
her.  One  was  a  poster  they  designed  in 
the  1%0's.  hi  big  letters  at  the  top  are 
the  words,  "War  Is  Over!"  and  then  in 
much  smaller  print:  "If  You  Want  It." 
At  the  very  bottom  of  the  poster: 
"Love  from  John  and  Yoko."  She  said 
the  poster  had  been  displayed,  in  large 
format,  in  public  spaces  in  nine  cities 
around  the  world. 

Her  own  preoccupation  with  peace 
revealed  itself  even  more  clearly  in  an 
exhibit  of  some  of  her  pieces  on  view, 
at  the  same  time  as  her  Cooper  Union 
presentation,  in  a  gallery  farther  down 
in  Lower  Manhattan.  A  few  days  later, 
I  walked  over  to  see  these  "installa- 
tions." The  gallery  had  the  appearance 
of  a  warehouse,  which  matched  the 
bleakness  of  the  portrayal  of  war's 
destructive  effects.  Along  one  side,  for 
example,  were  piles  of  plaster  body 
parts — unpainted  arms,  legs  and  torsos 
strewn  along  the  floor.  At  the  end  of 
the  pile  was  an  outsized  trash  barrel 
filled  to  the  brim  with  more  body 
parts.  Xearby  was  a  cage  with  empty 
shoes  strewn  at  one  end.  The  shoes 
and  the  body  parts  evoked  the  deadly 


atmosphere  of  the  concentration 
camps  in  which  millions  were  extermi- 
nated by  the  Nazis. 

On  a  landing  above  the  main  floor, 
its  stair  railings  wrapped  in  barbed 
wire,  a  huge  photograph  showed  a 
scene  in  the  Bronx.  A  young  man  lay 
bleeding  on  the  sidewalk,  the  legs  of 
his  attackers  visible  beside  him. 
Violence  runs  rampant  here  in  our 
cities  too,  the  photo  was  telling  us. 
Farther  along  the  landing  was  a  table 
covered  with  sections  of  maps,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  including  parts 
of  a  map  of  New  York  City  to  empha- 
size violence's  omnipresence.  By  the 
table  was  a  pail  filled  with  buttons  for 
visitors.  "Imagine  Peace,"  was  their 
message.  And  so  we  do,  in  hopes  that 
peace — which  now  can  only  be  imag- 
ined, as  violence  continues  to  rage  in 
Iraq,  Israel  and  the  Palestinian  territo- 
ry, as  well  as  in  our  cities — may  one 
dav  become  a  reality. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Cooper 
Union  event,  the  head  of  the  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless  said  that  close  to 
40,000  men,  women  and  children  are 
sleeping  in  New  York  City  shelters 
every  night,  the  largest  number  ever, 
and  that  this  number  does  not  include 
the  many  huddled  overnight  in  door- 
ways and  subway  stations.  Who  can 
doubt  the  connection  between  what  is 
spent  on  armaments  for  war  and  the 
levels  of  poverty  in  nations  that  use 
major  portions  of  their  resources  for 
war,  at  the  cost  of  not  providing  for 
humanitarian  needs?  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  military  leader  though  he 
was,  understood  that  dark  relationship 
when  he  said:  "Every  gun  that  is  made, 
every  warship  launched,  every  rocket 
fired  signifies.. .a  theft  from  those  who 
hunger  and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are 
cold  and  not  clothed." 

The  rising  number  of  homeless 
people  is  the  dark  reminder  of  that 
reality  in  our  own  country.  As  Yoko 
and  John's  poster  says,  war  is  oyer — if 
we  really  want  it  to  be.  So  far,  we 
don't  want  it  enough.  But  Yoko 
reminds  us  through  her  art,  and 
through  the  memoiy  of  John  Lennon, 
to  keep  struggling  for  peace. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Mentally  111 
Prisoners 

Rampant  MENTAL  ILLNESS  in  jails  and  pris- 
ons combines  two  forms  of  suffering  for 
offenders:  the  illness  itself  and  having  to 
endure  it  behind  bars.  The  sheer  magnitude 
of  the  problem  is  shocking.  Jails  and  prisons 
hold  diree  times  as  many  mentally  ill  people  as  mental 
health  hospitals.  This  is  pardy  a  consequence  of  the  ill- 
advised  deinstitutionalization  campaign  begun  in  the  1960s, 
an  effort  that  sent  many  mentally  ill  men  and  women  into 
the  community  with  little  provision  for  their  care. 

These  are  among  die  conclusions  of  a  recent  report  by 
Human  Rights  Watch,  Ill-Equipped:  U.S.  Prisons  and 
Offenders  With  Mental  Illness.  Because  treatment  is  inade- 
quate or  often  lacking  altogether,  and  because  of  crowded 
conditions  and  punitive  methods  for  dealing  with  infrac- 
tions, mentally  ill  prisoners  may  emerge  from  prison  even 
less  able  than  before  to  cope  with  life  outside.  Often,  re- 
offending and  further  imprisonment  are  virtually  built  into 
dieir  release  dates — dates  that,  because  of  accumulated  vio- 
lations of  prison  rules,  can  extend  well  beyond  die  term  set 
in  the  original  sentence. 

Mental  disorders  afflict  between  200,000  and  300,00 
men  and  women  in  U.S.  prisons.  The  report  maintains  that 
most  receive  little  or  no  meaningful  treatment,  are  neglect- 
ed and  in  many  instances  are  dealt  with  primarily  as  disci- 
plinary problems.  When  they  do  not  comply  widi  prison 
rules,  or  when  they  act  out — driven  by  their  mental  ill- 
ness— the  result  is  frequendy  harsh  punishment  that  can 
even  take  the  form  of  beatings  by  correctional  officers.  A 
class-action  suit  brought  in  2001  on  behalf  of  mentally  ill 
prisoners  at  the  Phillips  State  Prison  in  Georgia,  for  exam- 
ple, alleged  a  level  of  brutality  by  guards  that  was  virtually 
systemic,  a  level  that — according  to  an  attorney  involved  in 
the  case — was  "above  and  beyond  beating  people  up." 
Mstreatment  can  also  take  the  form  of  abuse  by  other  pris- 
oners. Infractions  in  many  facilities,  moreover,  may  lead  to 
23-hour-a-day  lockdown  in  special  areas,  called  segregated 
or  security  housing  units.  This  form  of  total  isolation,  psy- 
chiatrists warn,  can  lead  to  further  mental  deterioration. 

The  situation  for  women  is  even  worse  dian  it  is  for 
men.  As  the  report  puts  it,  "while  serious  mental  illness  is 
epidemic  among  both  male  and  female  prisoner  popula- 


tions, the  statistics  for  women  are  particularly  stark."  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  37.7  percent  of  incarcerated 
women  are  on  its  mental  health  caseload.  One  difference 
between  male  and  female  prisoners  that  contributes  to  this 
starkness  lies  in  the  high  level  of  concern  women  feel  for 
their  children,  for  whom  many  had  been  the  primary  care- 
givers. Being  separated  from  them  exacts  a  nemendous  toll 
in  stress  and  depression,  especially  if  the  children  live  far 
from  the  facility  in  which  the  mothers  are  held. 

Litigation  has  helped  to  create  less  punitive  and  more 
therapeutic  conditions.  The  landmark  case  of  Madrid  v. 
Gomez  in  California  (1995)  led  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
psychiatric  unit  at  the  Pelican  Bay  facility,  along  with  more 
rigorous  rules  governing  the  use  of  S.H.U.'s  for  mentally  ill 
inmates.  In  its  ruling,  the  court  declared  diat  putting  men- 
tally il!  prisoners  in  isolation  "is  the  equivalent  of  putting  an 
asthmatic  in  a  place  widi  little  air  to  breathe."  The  creation 
of  the  new  unit  made  it  possible  for  those  held  there  to 
receive  group  therapy  and  have  regular  access  to  psychia- 
trists. Court  monitors  have  reported  favorably  on  die  unit's 
work,  but  severe  staffing  shortages  have  been  a  hindrance — 
an  implicit  recognition  of  die  fact  that  creating  an  adequate 
therapeutic  environment  is  costly.  And  now,  as  states  strug- 
gle with  fiscal  crises  on  every  side,  the  challenges  are 
greater.  Not  only  are  facilities  in  some  of  the  poorer  states 
understaffed;  die  correctional  officers  themselves  are  under- 
trained  for  dealing  with  the  mentally  ill. 

PENDING  LEGISLATION  IN  CONGRESS  COULD  HELP  improve  the  situa- 
tion. Introduced  by  Representative  Ted  Strickland 
(Democrat  of  Ohio)  and  Senator  Mike  DeWine 
(Republican  of  Ohio),  the  Mentally  111  Offender  Treatment 
and  Crime  Reduction  Act  could  lead  to  reforms  in  the  treat- 
ment of  incarcerated  prisoners  who  suffer  from  mental  ill- 
ness by  providing  grants  for  treattnent  programs  behind 
bars  and  discharge  programs  for  those  completing  their  sen- 
tences. The  act  would  also  authorize  grants  to  help  establish 
diversion  programs  to  keep  mentally  ill  offenders  from 
being  incarcerated  in  the  first  place.  One  such  program 
already  exists  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  A  mental  health  court  there 
has  the  power  to  divert  nonviolent  offenders  into  treatment 
programs.  Begun  as  a  pilot  program,  it  has  now  been  inte- 
grated into  Brooklyn's  overall  court  system. 

Diversion  into  treatment  whenever  possible  is  the 
humane  way  to  approach  the  problem.  When  this  is  not 
possible  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  crime,  therapy  and 
appropriate  medications  are  called  for.  Congress  should 
enact  into  law  the  Mentally  111  Offender  Treatment  and 
Crime  Reduction  Act  without  delay. 
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signs  of  the  times 


Cam    Lawyers  Say  Due  Process 
Limited  for  Accused  Priests 

As  U.S.  dioceses  work  through  die  cases  of 
clerics  accused  of  sex  abuse  of  minors,  sev- 
eral canon  lawyers  who  are  defending 
accused  priests  have  complained  that  the 
procedures  limit  due  process  for  dieir 
clients.  "Under  church  law  you  are  inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty,"  said  Frank 
Morrisey,  an  Oblate  priest  and  canon 
lawyer  who  is  defending  several  U.S. 
priests.  Yet  once  a  cleric  has  been  accused, 
he  is  suspended  from  public  ministry 
before  he  can  mount  a  defense,  he  said. 
Critics  say  that  this  amounts  to  punish- 
ment without  proof  of  guilt. 

Father  Morrisey  said  that  the  accused 
has  to  wait  mondis  for  the  Vatican's 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  which  has  overall  authority  in  sexual 
abuse  cases,  to  review  the  diocese's  prelim- 
inary investigation  and  tell  the  diocese 
how  to  proceed  in  the  case.  One  must 
expect  a  six-  to  eight-month  delay  after  a 
bishop  sends  the  case  to  the  doctrinal  con- 
gregation. Another  canon  lawy  er,  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Rachford,  said  this  delay  puts 
accused  priests  in  a  state  of  "suspended 
animation." 

Father  Rachford  said  that  the  suspen- 
sion from  ministry  before  proof  of  guilt 
causes  the  loss  of  reputation  of  the 
accused.  "He  is  removed  from  ministry. 
He  is  removed  from  the  rectory,"  said 
Father  Rachford,  tribunal  judge  for  the 
Byzantine  Eparchy  of  Parma,  Ohio.  (An 
eparchy  is  the  Eastern-rite  equivalent  of  a 
diocese.)  "This  is  a  loss  of  reputation  as 
soon  as  he  leaves  the  rectory." 

Father  Rachford  said  there  seems  to  be 
a  presumption  of  guilt  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  accusation,  even  before  the 
preliminary  investigation  has  been  con- 
ducted. Many  priests  are  being  suspended 
from  public  ministry  right  after  the  accu- 
sation, although  the  norms  say  that  sus- 
pension is  to  be  imposed  after  the  sending 
of  the  preliminary  investigation  to  the 
doctrinal  congregation,  said  Father 
Rachford.  The  Rev.  Ronny  Jenkins,  con- 
sultant to  the  U.S.C.C.B.  on  die  special 
norms,  said  that  the  suspension  is  applied 
"to  protect  the  public  just  in  case.  It  is  not 
an  indication  of  guilt."  Father  Jenkins  said 
that  the  diocese  must  provide  the  sus- 
pended priest  with  food,  housing  and  a 
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salary  during  this  administrative  leave. 

During  the  preliminary  investigation, 
an  accused  priest  does  not  have  the  for- 
mal due  process  that  he  would  have  at  a 
trial;  but  he  retains  basic  rights,  such  as 
the  right  to  his  good  name,  said  Father 
Jenkins.  Church  officials  are  also 
required  to  provide  a  church  lawyer  for 
an  accused  person  who  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  one,  he  said. 

As  for  how  quickly  the  doctrinal  con- 
gregation is  getting  back  to  dioceses,  the 
time  varies.  The  Archdiocese  of  Detroit 
received  answers  on  two  major  cases  "in  a 
couple  of  months,"  said  Auxiliary  Bishop 
Walter  A.  Hurley,  who  handles  sexual 


abuse  issues  for  the  archdiocese.  The 
Archdiocese  of  Chicago  waited  about  six 
months  before  it  was  told  to  hold  a  trial 
for  one  priest,  said  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Lagges,  archdiocesan  judicial  vicar.  He 
said  the  archdiocese  has  13  other  cases  still 
pending.  About  10  were  sent  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  July  and  the  rest  at  the  end  of 
September,  said  Father  Lagges. 

Father  Morrisey  said  that  another  prob- 
lem in  presenting  a  defense  is  that  many 
alleged  offenses  happened  decades  ago. 
Evidence  and  witnesses  are  hard  to  find, 
and  many  cases  could  end  up  being  decid- 
ed on  the  word  of  the  accuser  versus  that 
of  the  accused,  he  said. 
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Pope  Meets  Cheney,  Emphasizes  International  Cooperation  for  Peace 


Pope  John  Paul  II  met  with  U.S.  Vice 
President  Dick  Cheney  at  the  Vatican 
and  emphasized  the  need  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  resolving  conflicts 
around  the  world.  "I  encourage  you  and 
your  fellow  citizens  to  work,  at  home 
and  abroad,  for  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  solidarity  in  the 
service  of  diat  peace  which  is  the  deepest 
aspiration  of  all  men  and  women,"  the 
pope  said  on  Jan.  27.  The  pope,  looking 
alert  and  speaking  clearly,  read  a  brief 
speech  following  1 5  minutes  of  private 
talks  with  Cheney  in  the  papal  library. 

The  vice  president  later  met  with 
other  top  Vatican  officials  for  discussions 
that  touched  upon  Iraq,  the  Middle  East 
and  a  wider  range  of  moral  and  public 
policy  issues,  according  to  a  Vatican 


statement.  It  was  the  pope's  first  meet- 
ing with  Cheney  and  his  highest-level 
audience  with  a  U.S.  official  since  the 
Iraq  war,  which  the  pope  and  his  aides 
strongly  opposed.  The  vice  president,  a 
former  secretary  of  defense,  was  one  of 
the  chief  planners  of  the  war. 

After  posing  for  photographers,  the 
pope  read  his  five-sentence  speech 
thanking  Cheney  for  the  visit  and  invok- 
ing "abundant  blessings"  on  the 
American  people.  "The  American  peo- 
ple have  always  cherished  the  fundamen- 
tal values  of  freedom,  justice  and  equali- 
ty," the  pope  said.  "In  a  world  marked 
by  conflict,  injustice  and  division,  the 
human  family  needs  to  foster  these  val- 
ues in  its  search  for  unity,  peace  and 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  all." 


Why  Did  World  Community 
Fail  to  Stop  Genocide? 

Archbishop  Celestino  Migliore, 
Vatican  nuncio  to  the  United 
Nations,  on  Jan.  27  called  for  the 
international  community  to  examine 
why  it  has  failed  to  prevent  the  new 
acts  of  genocide  that  have  occurred 
in  recent  years.  Speaking  in  Sweden 
to  the  fourth  Stockholm 
International  Forum,  he  said  that 
genocide  remains  "a  constant  men- 
ace," and  the  world  is  too  intercon- 
nected to  "plead  ignorance"  of 
"what  is  happening  on  the  other 
side  of  the  global  village."  The  nun- 
cio said  the  international  communi- 
ty had  legal  instruments  that  could 
be  used  to  "nip  genocides  in  the 
bud....  What  we  need  most  now  is  a 
greater  and  more  courageous  will  to 
implement  them,"  he  said.  Events  in 
Rwanda  and  the  former  Yugoslavia 
were  "especially  shameful"  because 
the  international  community  had 
the  capacity  to  prevent  the  genocide 
but  "lacked  the  will,"  he  said. 


TEENS  PRAY  IN  FRONT  OF  SUPREME  COURT.  Sarah  Custalow,  16.  Sandra  Whitty,  15,  Emily  Addison,  15, 
and  Heidi  Bolding,  16,  all  from  Grace  Church  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  pray  in  front  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  at  the  end  of  the  March  for  Life  on  Jan.  22  in  Washington.  Tens  of  thousands  of  participants  in  the 
annual  demonstration  walked  from  the  Ellipse  near  the  White  House  to  Capitol  Hill  and  the  court  building 
in  protest  of  the  court  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade  that  legalized  abortion.  (CNS  photo  by  Paul  Haring) 


Voucher  Plan  Approved  by  Senate 

The  U.S.  Senate's  approval  on  Jan.  22  of  a 
$14  million  voucher  plan  for  low-income 
students  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
good  news  to  Catholic  officials.  "I'm 
euphoric,"  said  Ronald  Jackson,  executive 
director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Catholic  Conference,  who  has  watched 
this  legislation  go  through  various  stages 
over  the  years  and  had  been  confident  this 
year  that  the  "time  was  right"  for  its 
approval. 

The  plan  will  provide  $14  million  for 
vouchers  over  a  five-year  period,  offering 
1 ,700  low-income  students,  from  kinder- 
garten through  12  th  grade,  scholarship 
grants  of  $7,500  to  attend  private  or  reli- 
gious schools  and  allowing  $1  million  for 
administrative  costs.  The  bill,  which  is 
expected  to  go  into  effect  next  fall,  also 
includes  $13  million  for  public  schools  and 
$13  million  for  charter  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"We're  not  competing"  with  public  and 
charter  schools,  Mr.  Jackson  added,  noting 
that  seeking  funds  for  other  schools 
helped  gain  the  support  of  District  of 
Columbia  Mayor  Anthony  Williams,  the 
president  of  the  Public  School  Board,  and 


the  chairman  of  the  City  Council's  educa- 
tion committee.  Mr.  Jackson  hopes  the 
success  of  this  initiative  will  now  be  a 
model  for  other  voucher  bills  across  the 
country. 

The  vouchers  would  first  be  available  to 
students  enrolled  in  failing  public  schools. 
Currently  1 5  schools  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  fit  that  description,  according  to 
recent  test  scores.  Households  earning 
about  $36,000  a  year  for  a  family  of  four 
will  qualify. 

News  Briefs 

•  Cod's  symbolic  arsenal  of  fire  and 
brimstone  is  not  primarily  meant  to  sow 
fear,  but  to  assure  those  striving  for 
good  that  God  is  on  their  side,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  said.  "The  Lord  is  not  a 
remote  king,  closed  in  his  gilded  world, 
but  a  vigilant  presence  taking  the  side  of 
the  good  and  of  justice,"  the  pope  said 
on  Jan.  28  at  his  weekly  general  audi- 
ence. 

•  Being  sexually  abused  as  a  child  by  a 
priest  has  a  unique  impact  on  a  person's 
spirituality  that  is  not  found  in  other 
abuse  victims,  Archbishop  Sean  P. 
O'Malley  of  Boston  said  on  Jan.  14  at  a 


national  conference  on  the  topic. 

Victims  and  members  of  their  fami- 
lies described  such  abuse  as  a  life-alter- 
ing violation  of  trust.  "The  wound 
which  was  left  by  the  abuse  was  not 
only  to  one's  psyche,  but  also  to  their 
spiritual  life  and  identity,  because  their 
Catholic  identity  had  been  so  important 
and  so  central  in  their  existence,  and 
now  that  had  been  seriously  damaged," 
he  said. 

•  A  Belgian  antidiscrimination  agency 
announced  it  would  press  charges 
against  Cardinal  Gustaaf  Joos  for  com- 
ments he  made  about  homosexuals  in  a 
magazine  interview.  The  cardinal,  an 
80-year-old  parish  priest  and  retired 
professor  of  moral  theology  named  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals  in  October, 
said  the.  vast  majority  of  people  who 
identify  themselves  as  homosexual  are 
not  people  struggling  to  live  with  a 
same-sex  attraction,  but  are  "sexual  per- 
verts." "I  simply  say  what  thousands  of 
people  think,"  the  cardinal  told  VRT 
television  after  the  interview  appeared 
on  Jan.  21  in  P -Magazine,  a  Belgian 
men's  magazine. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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Too  Close  for  Comfort 


It  w  as  the  kind  of  offer  that  is  hard  for  an 
aid  agency  to  refuse.  Dutch  military 
forces  in  Liberia  recently  volunteered  to 
support  relief  operations  by  the  Catholic 
organization  Cordaid,  which  assists 
refugees  and  former  child-soldiers  in  the 
West  African  country.  But  the  answer 
was  not  an  automatic  yes. 

"Something  like  this  presents  a  very 
tough  decision.  It  offers  real  help  to 
Cordaid,  but  it  establishes  a  relationship 
with  the  military  force  in  a  sensitive 
region,  and  that  could  create  problems 
for  the  future,"  said  Tim  Aldred.  Aldred, 
an  official  with  Britain's  Catholic  Agency 
for  Overseas  Development,  known  as 
Cafod,  related  the  story  at  a  meeting  of 
Caritas  Internationalis  in  Rome  to  illus- 
trate the  growing  overlap  between 
humanitarian  and  military  operations  in 
global  conflict  zones.  The  problem  has 
been  highlighted  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
but  it  also  exists  in  dozens  of  other  coun- 
tries where  peacekeeping  forces  and  relief 
organizations  must  work  side  by  side 
amid  populations  in  conflict. 

John  Thavis  is  the  Rome  bureau  chief  of 
Catholic  News  Service. 


Relief  agencies  fear  close 
ties  to  the  military. 


Iraqi  girl  watches  as  U.S.  soldiers  bring  aid. 


The  Caritas  experts  gathered  on  Dec. 
4  to  discuss  guidelines  for  Catholic  aid 
agencies  as  they  are  forced  to  decide 
whether  to  accept  military  protection, 
transportation  and  logistical  assistance. 
They  also  took  a  close  look  at  how 
much  information-sharing  should  go  on 
between  humanitarian  and  military 
organizations. 

"My  concern  is  that  military  forces 
are  increasingly  taking  on,  unnecessarily, 
roles  in  delivery  of  relief  which  under- 
mine the  impar- 
tial and  inde- 
pendent nature 
of  humanitarian 
aid,"  said 

Archbishop  Fouad  El-Hage,  president  of 
Caritas  Internationalis.  "I  fear  that  this 
could  affect  the  ability  of  humanitarian 
agencies  like  Caritas  to  reach  civilians 
caught  up  in  conflict,  no  matter  what 
side  of  a  front  line  they  may  be  on,"  he 
said. 

To  relief  organizations,  the  short- 
term  benefits  of  military  support  can  be 
huge.  The  military  can  provide  safe 
travel  in  conflict  areas,  protection  of 
relief  distribution  and  storage  sites,  and 
even  airlifts  to  other- 
wise inaccessible  pop- 
ulations. But  as  soon 
as  humanitarian  work- 
ers start  cooperating 
actively  with  the  sol- 
diers, their  indepen- 
dent status  is  chal- 
lenged. 

"I  personally  regard 
this  cooperation  as 
very  risky.  In  a  natu- 
ral disaster  area,  sure. 
But  not  when  you  are 
dealing  with  an  inter- 
nal conflict  between 
government  troops 
and  rebels — as  occurs 
in  many  places  in 
Africa,"  said  Vincent 
B.  Sebukyu,  assistant 
director  of  Caritas 
Uganda.  "In  Uganda, 
if  I  as  a  humanitarian 
worker  would  even 
talk  to  the  military,  I 
would  be  suspect.  And 


our  credibility  with  the  people  is  the 
main  thing." 

To  a  large  extent,  the  issue  reflects  the 
changing  nature  of  modern  military  inter- 
vention. More  and  more,  international 
organizations  or  coalitions  send  troops  to 
intervene  between  warring  populations  for 
"humanitarian"  reasons.  The  sea  change 
occurred  in  1 999  in  Kosovo,  where 
NATO  troops  and  relief  organizations, 
including  Catholic  agencies,  systematically 
worked  together  to  assist  and  control 
refugee  populations.  That  drew  criticism 
from  some  quarters.  "The  willingness  of 

nongovern- 
mental organi- 
zations to 
cooperate  led 
some  people  to 
say  we  behaved  as  if  we  were  part  of 
NATO,"  said  Cafod's  Aldred. 

Relief  agencies  should  use  military 
assets  only  as  a  last  resort  in  an  emergency 
situation,  said  Manuel  Bessler,  who  has 
helped  draw  up  guidelines  for  U.N.  agen- 
cies working  with  the  military.  One  reason 
is  the  risk  that  humanitarian  organizations 
will  become  too  dependent  on  the  mili- 
tary. But  even  a  seemingly  innocent  offer, 
like  transportation  in  a  military  vehicle, 
can  end  up  weakening  the  security  of  relief 
operations,  because  it  could  attract  a  vio- 
lent reaction  dnat  otherwise  would  not 
have  occurred,  he  said.  The  violence 
against  Red  Cross  workers  in  Iraq  shows 
that  sometimes  the  mere  fact  of  working 
in  a  military  occupation  area  can  provoke 
local  enmity,  hi  Iraq  and  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, international  Catholic  aid  agencies 
have  one  big  advantage:  They  typically 
work  through  established  church  groups 
like  the  local  Caritas  office,  and  so  are  not 
perceived  as  foreign  entities. 

"We  are  encountering  no  big  problems, 
partly  because  our  connection  with  foreign 
partners  is  not  very  obvious,"  said  Faiq 
Bourachi  of  Caritas  Iraq.  "We  try  to  keep 
a  low  profile.  And  after  all,  we  are  Iraqis, 
and  we  speak  the  language.  In  southern 
Iraq,  where  we  are  working  now,  most  of 
the  people  already  knew  us,"  Bourachi 
said. 

Church  experts  will  wresde  with  these 
questions  for  some  time,  but  over  the  next 
few  months  the  executive  committee  of 
Caritas  Internationalis  hopes  to  draft  some 
ground  rules  for  workers  in  the  field. 

John  Thavis 
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of  other  things 


Cherishing  the  Time 
of  Our  Lives 


£  We  tend  to  bemoan  its  passage  or 
wish  it  would  hurry  by.  J 


A FRIEND  WROTE  A  beautiful 
song  a  few  years  ago  with 
the  refrain,  "Time,  like  gold, 
is  hard  to  find,  is  hard  to 
mine. ..is  hard  to  hold."  The 
melody  of  that  song  has  been  playing  in 
my  mind  frequently  these  days,  perhaps 
because  the  words  express  so  poignantly 
my  beliefs  about  time  and  the  passage  of 
another  year.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
often  that,  except  in  reality,  time  does 
not  go  by  at  a  consistent  rate  of  speed. 

When  I  was  waiting  in  a  dentist's 
office  a  few  weeks  ago  to  begin  the  pro- 
cess for  a  root  canal,  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  attest  that  every  minute  last- 
ed hundreds  of  seconds.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  is  a  student  in  a  graduate 
program  that  involves  many  timed 
exams,  assures  me,  however,  that  the 
minutes  during  testing  have  significant- 
ly fewer  seconds  than  60. 

While  we  have  all  experienced  how 
time  can  fly  by  or  drag,  depending  on 
what  we  are  doing  or  waiting  for,  we 
can  be  certain  that  as  the  song  reminds 
us,  extra  time  is  hard  to  find  and  defi- 
nitely impossible  to  hold.  To  me,  it  is 
equally  significant  that  time,  like  gold, 
is  hard  to  mine.  That  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
plumb  its  depth  and  extract  its  beauty, 
its  meaning.  Instead,  we  tend  to 
bemoan  its  passage  or,  alternately,  wish 
it  would  hurry  by.  As  one  who  often 
longs  for  more  time,  I've  been  ponder- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  this  new  year 
how  I'm  living  the  time  I  have.  A  rather 
surprising  question  posed  to  the  partic- 
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ipants  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  con- 
ference I  recently  attended  has 
prompted  me  to  reflect  even  more 
deeply  on  the  gift  of  time:  "What  would 
you  like  to  be  caught  dead  doing?" 

I  had  a  lengthy  conversation  not 
long  after  that  conference  with  a  good 
friend's  son  who  has  been  H.I.V.-posi- 
tive  for  over  15  years.  Having  almost 
died  twice  during  that  time,  he  lived  his 
days  in  the  conviction  that  death  could 
be  imminent.  But  in  the  last  few  years, 
after  he  began  taking  the  newest  drugs, 
Bob  experienced  a  real  rebirth.  He  no 
longer  felt  a  death  sentence  hanging 
over  him;  he  was  able  to  go  back  to 
work  and,  as  he  described  it,  "pay  taxes 
and  be  a  real  person  again."  When  I 
asked  him  the  question  posed  at  the 
conference,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
respond,  "Just  what  I'm  doing  now." 

He  told  me  about  the  perspective  he 
had  acquired  in  the  years  before  the  new 
drugs,  the  importance  he  had  learned  to 
assign  to  the  present,  the  only  time  he 
was  sure  he  had.  He  had  promised  him- 
self then  that  if  he  lived,  he  would  try 
never  to  lose  his  focus  on  what  he  con- 
sidered most  important.  And  as  he  told 
me  of  his  refusal  to  work  overtime  to 
earn  more  money,  his  lack  of  interest  in 
"getting  ahead"  of  his  competitors,  his 
concern  about  spending  time  with  those 
he  most  cared  about  and  helping  those 
in  need,  I  was  convinced  that  he  was 
truly  holding  on  to  the  perspective  he 
had  gained  from  being  so  close  to  death. 

Not  long  after  that  conversation,  I 
had  dinner  with  a  friend  whose  hus- 
band had  died  suddenly  a  few  months 
earlier.  She  had  told  me  how  glad  she 
was  that  she  and  her  husband  had  made 


a  pact  with  each  other  shortly  after 
their  wedding  day  30  years  ago.  They 
had  agreed  that  they  would  never  go  to 
bed  angry  at  each  other,  and  they  had 
kept  that  promise.  Sometimes  it  meant 
they  had  to  stay  up  much  of  the  night 
talking  through  the  issues  that  divided 
them.  "It  was  worth  it,"  she  told  me, 
"because  as  sad  as  I  am  about  Joe's 
death,  I  feel  good  that  we  did  not  waste 
the  time  we  had  together.  We  really 
saw  every  day  as  a  gilt." 

Both  my  conversation  with  Bob  and 
that  with  my  friend  have  made  me  won- 
der why  we  don't  more  frequently  learn 
from  the  lives  of  others.  Shouldn't  hear- 
ing others'  stories,  understanding  what 
their  experiences  have  taught  them,  see- 
ing the  changes  in  their  lives,  affect  our 
lives  too?  I  keep  wondering  during  these 
early  weeks  of  a  new  year,  how  we  can 
begin  to  value  the  present  moment 
before  a  doctor  tells  us  what  all  of  us 
know  alreadv,  that  we  have  only  so 
much  more  time  to  live. 

I  recently  read  a  review  of  a  book 
entitled,  Hou\  Then,  Shall  We  Live, 
Knowing  That  We  Will  Die?  Although  I 
haven't  yet  read  the  author's  answer,  I 
think  I  know  what  I  want  my  answer  to 
be.  I  would  like  to  believe  that  I  will  live 
remembering  that  we  are  all,  right  now, 
having  the  time  of  our  life — the  only 
time  we  will  ever  have.  I  want  to 
remember,  not  in  order  to  focus 
somberly  on  life's  ending,  but  rather  to 
help  myself  live  my  days  as  we  all  surely 
wish  we  would — caring  about  what  is 
worthy  of  our  concern,  ignoring  the 
superficial  or  petty,  clinging  to  what 
gives  meaning  to  our  lives  and  recogniz- 
ing that  death  is  one  reality  that  can  do 
just  that — if  we  let  it. 

I  want  to  believe  that  we  can  and  will 
learn  from  others'  experiences,  from 
Bob's  perspective,  from  the  pact  my 
friend  and  her  husband  made  and  kept 
and  from  the  title  of  that  as  yet  unread 
book.  It  is  my  hope  that  every  life  story 
we  hear  will  remind  us  that  time  is  a  gift, 
that  it  is  more  precious  than  the  gold  of 
the  song  and  that,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  hold,  it  can  be  mined  and  treasured 
with  the  help  of  those  who  would  teach 
us  by  their  own  lives  and  deaths. 

Ellen  Rufft 
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New  Steps  to  Protect  the 
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BY  KATHLEEN  McCHESNEY  - 


IN  an  unprecedented  undertaking,  from  June  3  through  Oct.  31,  2003, 
independent  auditors  reviewed  the  management  actions  taken  by  191  Catholic 
dioceses  in  the  United  States  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  for  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young  People.  The  charter,  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  June  2002,  is  the  blueprint  for  the  way  the  bish- 
ops and  eparchs  (Eastern  rite  bishops)  must  respond  to  allegations  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
committed  by  priests  or  deacons.  It  also  provides  direction  for  dioceses  and  eparchies  to 
create  "safe  environments"  within  church  settings  and  mandates  procedures  designed  to 
prevent  such  acts  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  fit  into  four- categories:  1)  "to  promote  healing  and  rec- 
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least  likely  to  be  fully  implemented  were  those  that  required 
additional  resources  or  time.  Establishing  codes  of  conduct, 
setting  up  safe  environment  programs  and  conducting  back- 
ground investigations  presented  the  greatest  challenges.  This 
was  especially  true  for  dioceses  whose  funds  were  limited  or 
that  had  large  numbers  of  individuals  requiring  training.  In 


[in  dioceses  and  eparchies,  slowness  in  implementing  the 
ter  was  due  to  lack  of  guidance  and  training. 
)ioceses  and  eparchies  did  well  in  selecting  victim  assis- 
2  coordinators  and  competent  diocesan  review  board 
ibers,  as  well  as  in  ensuring  that  no  confidentiality  agree- 
were  entered  into  unless  requested  by  the  victim, 
e  dioceses  were  commended  for  their  openness  and 
sparency  regarding  the  issues  of  sexual  abuse  of  children 
for  die  ways  they  communicated  die  number  of  incidents 
Wise  that  had  occurred  within  the  diocese  and  the  resolu- 
of  those  cases.  Investigative  processes  need  refining  and 
fication,  for  the  victims  as  well  as  the  accused.  Confusion 
•emains  regarding  the  relationship  between  the  Essential 
Ins,  approved  by  the  Vatican,  and  the  charter. 

it  Remains  to  Be  Done? 

completion  of  the  first  round  of  audits  did  not  produce 
ide  A  report  card  for  all  the  bishops  and  eparchs.  While 
2  are  excellent  examples  of  innovative  and  progressive 
ementation  of  the  charter,  there  remains  much  to  be 

bishops  and  eparchs  were 
>perative,  and  all  materials 
requested  were  provided. 

1 

Litigation  still  stands  in  die  way  of  pastoral  outreach 
spiritual  healing  for  those  victims/survivors  and  their 
lies  who  seek  such  assistance.  Clarification  of  the  stan- 
s  of  openness  and  transparency  needs  immediate  atten- 

and  the  confusion  regarding  the  Essential  Norms  and 
iharter  must  be  addressed. 

/arious  U.S.C.C.B.  committees,  the  National  Review 
\d  and  the  Office  of  Child  and  Youth  Protection  have  a 
inuing  responsibility  to  ensure  an  effective  response  to 
:risis  of  abuse  in  the  years  to  come.  The  bishops  and 
Ichs  must  remain  vigilant  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
e  of  children  if  they  are  to  regain  the  credibility  lost 
ng  the  past  two  years. 

The  unprecedented  audits  demonstrate  that  large,  com- 
'organizations  can  change.  Some  suspect  that  the  flurry 
:tivity  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  charter  did 
:ome  from  the  heart,  but  from  the  fear  of  public  embar- 
nent.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  these  initial  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  heal  truly  reflect  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  within 
the  church — an  era  of  genuine  caring  and  compassion  for 
those  who  have  been  hurt  by  these  incidents.  All  must  fight 
the  temptation  to  become  complacent,  so  as  not  to  under- 
mine the  significant  steps  made  by  the  clergy  and  laity 
together  since  June  2002.  0 
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create  "safe  environments"  within  chiucn  sciuug:-.  aiiu  uiaiiuaies  pruceuures  uesigntxi  co 
prevent  such  acts  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter  fit  into  four  categories:  1)  "to  promote  healing  and  rec- 
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onciliation,"  2)  "to  guarantee  an  effective  response  to  allega- 
tions of  sexual  abuse  of  minors,"  3)  "to  ensure  the  account- 
ability of  our  procedures"  and  4)  "to  protect  the  faithful  in  the 
future."  Within  each  of  the  17  articles  of  the  charter  are 
actions  that  must  be  undertaken  to  accomplish  those  goals. 

There  is  no  canonical  obligation  for  a  bishop  or  eparch  to 
comply  with  the  charter.  But  when  they  drafted  the  charter, 
the  members  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  included  a  requirement  that 
dieir  adherence  to  its  policies  be  measured  and  publicly 
reported  annually.  Furthermore,  the  members  included  a 
pledge  by  the  bishops  confirming  their  commitment  to  imple- 
ment the  charter. 

The  compliance  audits  were  conducted  by  teams  from 
the  Gavin  Group  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  auditors  were 
mature  men  and  women  with  experience  in  investigations 
and  reporting.  While  many  were  Catholic,  some  were  not, 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  conduct  an  audit  in  his  or  her  own 
diocese.  Special  training  in  church  structure,  terminology 
and  business  practice  was  provided. 

Audit  teams  visited  each  diocese  and  eparchy  and  con- 
ducted internal  and  external  interviews.  Prosecuting 
attorneys,  diocesan  review  board  members,  some  vic- 
tims and  accused  clergy  and  all  bishops  and  eparchs 
were  interviewed.  Appropriate  documents,  policies  and 
procedures  were  reviewed,  and  input  was  received  from 
interested  parties  who  chose  to  write  to  the  Gavin 
Group.  Despite  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  compliance 
audits,  all  bishops  and  eparchs  were  cooperative  and  all 
materials  requested  were  provided.  In  some  instances  dioce- 
ses and  eparchies  were  directed  to  complete  a  task  by  a  cer- 
tain date.  Information  was  then  provided  to  the  Gavin 
Group  as  proof  that  all  articles  of  the  charter  had  been 
appropriately  addressed. 

At  the  completion  of  the  audit  cycle  in  October  2003,  the 
results  of  the  audits  were  incorporated  into  the  first  Annual 
Report  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People.  This  document  contains  a  sum- 
mary report  for  each  audited  diocese  and  eparchy  and  an 
analysis  of  the  findings.  It  also  contains  over  60  recommen- 
dations for  more  effective  implementation  of  the  charter  and 
for  addressing  the  problem  of  sexual  abuse  of  children  by 
some  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  reviewed  and  endorsed  by  the  National  Review 
Board  established  to  monitor  implementation  of  the  charter. 

Most  dioceses  and  eparchies  were  found  to  have  imple- 
mented all  of  the  actions  delineated  in  the  charter.  The  areas 
least  likely  to  be  fully  implemented  were  diose  that  required 
additional  resources  or  time.  Establishing  codes  of  conduct, 
setting  up  safe  environment  programs  and  conducting  back- 
ground investigations  presented  the  greatest  challenges.  This 
was  especially  true  for  dioceses  whose  funds  were  limited  or 
that  had  large  numbers  of  individuals  requiring  training.  In 


certain  dioceses  and  eparchies,  slowness  in  implementing  the 
charter  was  due  to  lack  of  guidance  and  training. 

Dioceses  and  eparchies  did  well  in  selecting  victim  assis- 
tance coordinators  and  competent  diocesan  review  board 
members,  as  well  as  in  ensuring  that  no  confidentiality  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  unless  requested  by  the  victim. 
Some  dioceses  were  commended  for  dieir  openness  and 
transparency  regarding  the  issues  of  sexual  abuse  of  children 
and  for  the  ways  they  communicated  the  number  of  incidents 
of  abuse  that  had  occurred  within  the  diocese  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  those  cases.  Investigative  processes  need  refining  and 
clarification,  for  the  victims  as  well  as  the  accused.  Confusion 
still  remains  regarding  the  relationship  between  the  Essential 
Norms,  approved  by  the  Vatican,  and  the  charter. 

What  Remains  to  Be  Done? 

The  completion  of  the  first  round  of  audits  did  not  produce 
a  grade  A  report  card  for  all  the  bishops  and  eparchs.  While 
there  are  excellent  examples  of  innovative  and  progressive 
implementation  of  the  charter,  there  remains  much  to  be 

All  bishops  and  eparchs  were 
cooperative,  and  all  materials 
requested  were  provided. 

done.  Litigation  still  stands  in  the  way  of  pastoral  outreach 
and  spiritual  healing  for  those  victims/survivors  and  their 
families  who  seek  such  assistance.  Clarification  of  the  stan- 
dards of  openness  and  transparency  needs  immediate  atten- 
tion, and  the  confusion  regarding  the  Essential  Nonns  and 
the  charter  must  be  addressed. 

Various  U.S.C.C.B.  committees,  the  National  Review 
Board  and  the  Office  of  Child  and  Youth  Protection  have  a 
continuing  responsibility  to  ensure  an  effective  response  to 
the  crisis  of  abuse  in  the  years  to  come.  The  bishops  and 
eparchs  must  remain  vigilant  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
abuse  of  children  if  they  are  to  regain  the  credibility  lost 
during  the  past  two  years. 

The  unprecedented  audits  demonstrate  that  large,  com- 
plex organizations  can  change.  Some  suspect  that  the  flurry 
of  activity  to  implement  the  provisions  of  the  charter  did 
not  come  from  the  heart,  but  from  the  fear  of  public  embar- 
rassment. But  I  am  hopeful  that  these  initial  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  heal  truly  reflect  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  within 
the  church — an  era  of  genuine  caring  and  compassion  for 
those  who  have  been  hurt  by  these  incidents.  All  must  fight 
the  temptation  to  become  complacent,  so  as  not  to  under- 
mine the  significant  steps  made  by  the  clergy  and  laity 
together  since  June  2002.  ES 
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A  Book  of  Brothers 


portfolio 


Last  year  America  published  excerpts 
and  images  from  Soul  Sisters:  Women  in 
Scripture,  (Orbis  Books)  a  beautiful 
book  of  reflections  by  Edwina  Gately 
on  the  women  of  the  Bible,  accompanied  by 
portraits  by  the  acclaimed  artist  Louis 
Glanzman.  This  month,  Orbis  Books  publishes 
a  companion  volume  entitled  Soul  Brothers:  Men 
in  the  Bible  Speak  to  Men  Today. 

In  the  new  book,  Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M., 
the  popular  author  and  lecturer,  offers  his 
reflections  on  the  lives  of  such  figures  as 
Abraham,  David,  Isaiah,  John  the  Baptist, 
Peter,  Paul  and  Jesus.  As  in  the  earlier  collec- 
tion, Louis  Glanzman,  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  portraitists — whose  work  has 
appeared  on  80  covers  of  Time  magazine  over 
the  years — gives  us  his  original  interpretations 
of  these  men  of  faith.  In  the  following  pages, 
we  include  both  words  from  the  writer  and 
images  from  the  artist.        James  Martin,  S.J. 


Moses 


John  the  Baptist 

Men  such  as  John  are  most  rare.  They  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth,  pointing  beyond  themselves 
and  getting  out  of  the  way  so  that  the  true  light 
can  shine  through.  John  is  the  necessary  free- 
dom that  gets  everything  started:  freedom  fro?n 
himself  and  therefore  freedom  for  a  bigger  mes- 
sage. 

Moses 

The  Promised  Land  is  not  a  piece  of  real  estate 
but  an  inner  dwelling  place  that  creates  our 
outer  worlds.  Yahweh's  final  words  to  Moses 
were,  "Die  on  the  mountain  you  have  climbed" 
(Deuteronomy  32:50).  We  all  do  anyway,  in 
one  sense  or  another. 
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Joseph 

Joseph  continues  to  hear  and  trust  dreams,  and 
it  leads  him  to  take  a  long  journey  into  Egypt 
to  protect  his  wife  and  child.  Then  he  has 
another  dream,  which  he  obeys,  returning  to 
Israel.  Then  a  final,  often-unnoticed  dream 
tells  him  not  to  return  to  Bethlehem  of  Judea, 
because  Archelaus  is  king  there,  but  instead  to 
move  to  Galilee.  They  take  up  residence  in 
Nazareth,  and  after  that  we  hear  no  more  of 
Joseph  in  Matthew's  account.  I  wonder  if  his 
impending  death  is  not  the  bit  of  sadness  that 
we  see  in  our  portrait  here.  The  carpenter 
wants  to  protect  and  provide  for  his  wife  and 
son,  which  he  has  already  shown  us  in  dramat- 
ic ways,  but  perhaps  he  knows  he  has  to  leave 
the  picture  soon  and  leave  both  of  them  to  the 
mercy  of  family  and  friends.  A  widow  had  no 
other  recourse,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
Mary  ever  marrying  again. 


Peter 

On  the  personal  level,  which  is  where  it  all  starts, 
Peter  is  a  grand  and  honest  statement  about  how 
we  all  come  to  God.  This  pattern  is  a  great  sur- 
prise, and  for  many  a  great  shock  and  even  a  dis- 
appointment. We  clearly  come  to  God  not  by 
doing  it  right  but  ironically  by  doing  it  wrong. 
This  message  is  very  clear  in  almost  every  biblical 
character,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mary. 
Not  one  of  them  would  have  been  canonized  by 
the  later  criteria  of  holiness.  Biblical  holiness  has 
to  do  with  God's  call,  grace,  and  faithfulness  to  us, 
and  not  the  faidifulness  of  our  response,  which  is 
why  the  text  goes  out  of  its  way  to  show  Peter's 
first  response  as  almost  always  incorrect,  and  his 
second  response  almost  always  forced  upon  him 
by  the  goodness  and  patience  of  Jesus.  Check  it 
out  for  yourself  in  all  of  the  Peter  stories.  He  is  the 
first  in  foolishness,  and  the  first  in  surrender. 
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Isaiah 


Abraham 


Paul 


Faith,  for  Isaiah,  is  not  believing  in  doctrines, 
finding  security  in  institutions,  or  belonging  to 
groups  (because  he  has  deconstructed  all  of  these), 
but  an  active  and  positive  accepting  of  what  is — 
moment  by  moment,  event  by  event,  tragedy  by 
tragedy,  grace  by  grace. 

Abraham  argued  with  God  because  he  had 
learned  that  God  was  good  and  merciful.  Such 
full-circle  faith  will  always  save  us  from  the  need 
to  create  sacrifices  and  scapegoats.  Abraham  does 
not  even  need  that  poor  ram  caught  in  the  thick- 
et. He  looks  straight  ahead  to  life,  sandy 
seashores,  and  stars  uncountable. 

You  can  choose  to  resent  and  reject  Paul  for 
many  understandable  reasons,  but  know  that 
you  are  missing  an  opportunity  to  leap  into  the 
fray  of  full  humanness.  He,  like  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  is  a  "text  in  travail,"  to  use  Rene 
Girard's  wonderfully  illuminating  phrase.  He 
gives  you  some  answers,  yes,  but  only  by  allow- 
ing you  first  of  all  to  experience  the  dilemma 
and  the  struggle  within  yourself. 
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The  Hard  Lessons 
of  Kakuma 


The  suffering  of  refugees  should  raise  ? 
military  force,    by  david  hollenbac 

You  will  not  find  kakuma  on  most  world  maps. 
It  is  a  small  town  in  northwestern  Kenya,  located  in 
the  desert  where  anthropologists  hypothesize  the 
human  race  began.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  Kenyan 
government  picked  the  area  for  use  as  a  refugee  camp.  Today 
Kakuma  has  80,000  refugees. 

The  largest  group  at  Kakuma  are  Sudanese  who  are  flee- 
ing the  civil  war  in  Sudan  between  the  Muslim  north  and  the 
south,  where  Christianity  and  traditional  African  religions 
predominate.  Other  groups  include  Somalis  displaced  by 
conflict  among  clan  warlords,  as  well  as  Ethiopians  and 
Eritreans  driven  from  their  homes  by  struggles  over  inde- 
pendence, ideology  and  borders.  Some  are  Ugandans  trying 
to  protect  their  sons  from  abduction  as  child  soldiers  and 
their  daughters  as  sex  slaves  by  the  Lord's  Resistance  Army, 
an  apocalyptic  movement  based  on  bizarre  interpretations  of 
Christianity  and  African  traditions.  Smaller  groups  from 
other  African  countries  have  been  driven  to  Kakuma  by 
genocide,  ethnic  conflict  and  ongoing  civil  and  interstate  war 
linked  with  exploitation  of  natural  resources. 

In  early  October  I  visited  Kakuma  and  participated  in  a 
workshop  on  peacebuilding  with  about  100  refugees  who 
have  become  co-workers  in  the  pastoral,  social  service  and 
educational  ministries  in  the  camp  carried  out  by  the  Jesuit 
Refugee  Service.  Here  are  some  of  the  lessons  I  learned 
from  the  refugees  about  war  and  peace. 

The  material  and  spiritual  sufferings  of  displaced  people  are 
among  the  gravest  evils  caused  by  war  today.  The  80,000  people 
at  Kakuma  are  very  poor;  indeed,  most  have  virtually  noth- 
ing. Many  children  have  been  separated  from  their  families. 
The  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  maintains  a  "safe  haven"  for 
women  who  face  sexual  abuse  and  rape,  since  camp  life  is 
marked  by  the  breakdown  of  values  that  ordinarily  govern 
human  relationships.  Refugee  children  will  be  educated  in 
the  camp  or  not  at  all,  and  the  possibility  of  any  education 

DAVID  HOLLENBACH,  S.J.,  is  the  Flatley  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Boston  College;  during  fall  2003  he  was  a  visiting  professor  at 
Hekima  College  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Eastern  Africa  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 


questions  about  the  use  of 


A  teenage  mother  at  the  Jesuit  Refugee  Service  "safe  haven"  in  the 
refugee  camp  in  Kakuma,  Kenya. 


beyond  the  primary  level  is  slim.  J.R.S.  seeks  to  respond  to 
these  educational  needs,  but  can  help  only  a  small  percentage 

of  the  young  people  living  there.  In  such  circumstances,  the  | 

temptation  to  give  up  is  very  real.  To  be  a  refugee  is  to  be  in  £ 

dire  straits,  both  materially  and  spiritually.  v 

The  story  is,  of  course,  bigger  than  Kakuma.  The  United  > 

States  Refugee  Committee  estimates  that  there  are  34.8  mil-  Z 

lion  uprooted  people  in  the  world  today,  a  large  proportion  => 

of  whom  are  the  victims  of  violent  conflicts.  These  conflicts  * 

are  increasingly  civil  or  intrastate  wars,  fought  over  ethnic  or  § 

religious  identity.  Wars  between  states,  however,  have  not  o 

vanished  from  the  scene,  as  the  conflicts  between  NATO  £ 

and  Serbia  and  the  U.S. -U.K.  clash  with  Saddam  Hussein  I 

make  clear.  In  both  intrastate  and  interstate  wars,  civilians  g 

increasingly  pay  the  price:  loss  of  their  homes,  separation  of  * 
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families,  violence  to  women,  stunted  educations,  injur)-,  even 
death.  Most  radically,  they  suffer  die  loss  of  hope.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  people  live  at  Kakuma  speak  volumes 
about  the  evil  of  war  in  our  day. 

Judgments  about  the  morality  of  war  must  pay  much  closer 
attention  to  harm  done  to  innocent  people  displaced  from  their 
homes  than  has  been  common  in  past  ethical  assessments.  The 
just  war  norm  of  proportionality  calls  for  the  harm  done 
by  the  use  of  military  force  to  be  no  greater  than  the  evil 
the  war  seeks  to  overcome,  and  the  principle  of  noncom- 
batant  immunity  requires  that  civilians  not  be  directly 
attacked.  It  is  common  in  ethical  discussions  to  measure 
proportionality  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  killed  or 
wounded.  Similarly,  noncombatant  immunity  is  often 
understood  to  mean  immunity  from  death-dealing  attacks. 
This  focus  on  lives  lost  and  on  whether  these  lives  have 
been  taken  intentionally  is  surely  important.  But  it  can 
overlook  the  harm  that  comes  to  refugees  who  continue  to 
survive,  but  who  do  so  in  severely  diminished  conditions. 
In  a  world  where  35  million  people  live  in  conditions  like 
those  in  Kakuma,  judgments  of  proportionality  and  non- 
combatant  immunity  must  take  their  struggles  into 
account.  Other  damage,  besides  death,  can  be  seriously 
disproportionate  to  any  legitimate  goal  of  war.  Innocent 
people  should  not  be  turned  into  refugees. 

Today's  wars  have  displaced  millions  of  people.  If  we 
listen  carefully  to  their  voices,  they  can  teach  us  to  move 
from  accepting  forced  migration  as  an  unfortunate 
though  necessary  consequence  of  war  to  a  moral  vision 
that  regards  the  suffering  of  refugees  as  a  fundamental 
challenge  to  the  use  of  military7  force.  Human  lives  are 
stunted  and  even  destroyed  when  people  are  driven  into 
the  Kakumas  of  this  world. 

Refugees  can  teach  us  to  see  the  realities  of  conflict 


A  refugee  woman  feeds  ducks  as  part  of  the  J.R.S.  poultry  project  in  Kakuma. 


with  greater  sensitivity  to  the  full  range  of  human  suffer- 
ing that  wars  actually  cause.  Thus  they  can  also  teach  us 
about  our  duty  to  find  alternatives  to  war. 

The  hopes  of  refugees  for  peace  are  stronger  than  contempo- 
rary religious  sources  of  conflict.  If  religious  believers  listen 
carefully  to  refugees,  faith  communities  could  become 
more  effective  agents  of  peace.  The  actions  of  many  of  the 
refugees  I  met  at  Kakuma  challenge  Samuel  Huntington's 
prediction  that  the  21st  century  will  be  marked  by  a  reli- 
gious struggle  of  Western  Christianity  versus  Islam.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  civil  war  in  Sudan  has  a  Muslim-ver- 
sus-Chrispan  dimension,  or  that  versions  of  Islam  have 
been  involved  in  terror  attacks  on  U.S.  and  Israeli  targets 
in  eastern  Africa. 

But  Islamic  terrorists  seemed  far  off  as  I  listened  to 
some  of  the  refugees  talk  about  their  hopes  for  peace, 
hopes  rooted  in  their  faith.  Abebe,  an  Ethiopian  who  has 
been  in  the  camp  for  12  years,  held  up  a  bottle  of  clear 
water  and  spoke  eloquently  about  how  all  who  are  part  of 
the  conflicts  that  have  created  Kakuma — including  the 
refugees  themselves — need  to  clear  their  hearts  of  anger  so 
they  can  become  genuine  agents  of  peace.  Momba,  a 
Muslim  Somali  who  has  worked  with  J.R.S.  for  six  years, 
quoted  the  Koran  to  show  that  Muslims  and  Christians 
can  work  together  for  peace  if  they  learn  to  listen  to  each 
other:  "If  they  incline  to  peace,  you  also  incline  to  it,  and 
put  your  trust  in  Allah."  Kalemi,  a  Christian  Burundian 
woman  of  mixed  Hutu  and  Tutsi  ancestry,  said  her  experi- 
ence of  ethnic  conflict  had  convinced  her  that  without 
peace  there  is  no  life.  So  today  she  works  with  Halima,  a 
Somali  Muslim  woman,  directing  the  J.R.S.  educational 
program  for  young  single  mothers  in  the  camp. 

In  short,  these  people  are  not  living  according  to  the 
clash-of-civilizations  scenario.  In  Kakuma,  religious 
believers  are  building  peace  and 
advancing  human  rights  across 
boundaries  that  in  some  other 
places  are  battle  lines.  These 
refugees  know  that  the  god  of  any 
religion  that  causes  wars  and  helps 
create  places  like  Kakuma  is  not  a 
god  worthy  of  their  worship.  They 
have  come  to  know  that  the  true  ■ 
God  desires  peace  and  wants  believ- 
ers to  become  peacemakers. 

The  dedication  to  peace  by  refugees 
from  all  sides  of  the  conflicts  represent- 
ed in  the  camp  shows  that  peace  is 
achievable  if  the  relevant  actors  can 
find  the  will  and  creativity  to  bring  it 
about.  Kakuma  is  a  microcosm  of 
nearly  all  the  conflicts  that  so 
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deeply  divide  Africa  today.  These  conflicts  have  led  some 
commentators  to  conclude  that  the  continent  is  skidding 
off  a  cliff  from  the  plateau  of  humane  existence  into  a 
swamp  of  deepening  poverty,  cultural  dysfunction  and  eth- 
nic strife.  In  this  view,  rich  countries  like  the  United  States 
should  adopt  what  the  Atlantic  Monthly  writer  Robert 
Kaplan  calls  a  "pagan  ethos"  of  forthright  pursuit  of 
national  self-interest  toward  the  people  at  Kakuma  and 
write  them  off  as  a  lost  cause. 

But  in  fact,  many  in  Kakuma  are  far  from  lost.  Though 
few  could  be  considered  saints,  the  people  are  deeply 
engaged  in  social  service,  education  and  even  religious 
ministries  to  one  another  that  cut  across  the  differences 
that  often  lead  to  violent  conflict  in  their  home  countries. 
Wliatever  generates  these  conflicts — be  it  ethnicity,  reli- 
gion or  straightforward  lust  for  money  and  power — seems 
not  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  some  people  after  they 
have  lived  or  worked  at  Kakuma  for  some  time.  Some  have 
discovered  in  the  camp  a  peaceful  way  to  relate  to  those 
they  were  fighting  at  home. 

How  has  all  this  happened?  Perhaps  enlightened  self- 
interest  has  given  them  a  firmer  commitment  to  peace.  This 
suggests  that  a  wisely  defined  self-interest  and  strong  engage- 
ment in  building  peace  can  in  fact  reinforce  each  other. 

Such  a  convergence  of  self-interest  and  peace-building 
seems  to  be  guiding  the  policies  of  governments  in  eastern 
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Africa  and  also  the  United  States  toward  Sudan  today.  The 
20-year  civil  war  in  Sudan  has  caused  the  deaths  of  over 
two  million  people  and  the  forced  displacement  of  anoth- 
er four  million.  There  is  hardly  a  better  example  of  a  coun- 
try with  which  people  leery  of  nation-building  would  want 
to  avoid  becoming  involved.  But  concern  about  terrorism 
in  Muslim  eastern  Africa  has  heightened  the  diplomatic 
and  economic  commitment  of  the  United  States  to  seek- 
ing peace  in  Sudan. 

Contrary  to  the  unilateralist  propensities  of  President 
Bush's  foreign  policy,  the  United  States  is  now  vigorously 
engaged  in  multilateral  cooperation  on  Sudan  with  Kenya, 
other  African  nations  and  the  United  Nations.  (Secretary 
of  State  Colin  Powell  traveled  to  Nairobi  last  year  to 
encourage  the  various  factions  in  their  negotiations.)  This 
multilateral  initiative  has  brought  about  a  major  break- 
through in  negotiations  between  the  Sudanese  govern- 
ment and  the  Sudanese  rebels. 

The  Sudanese  refugees  at  Kakuma  spoke  repeatedly  of 
their  hope  that  the  preliminary  agreement  will  result  in 
lasting  peace.  Their  remarkable  courage  to  continue  hop- 
ing for  peace  has  much  to  teach  us  about  war  and  peace 
today.  Perhaps  we  can  borrow  some  of  this  courage  to 
work  for  a  world  where  war  turns  fewer  people  into 
refugees  and  where  there  will  be  fewer  places  like  the 
camp  at  Kakuma.  0 
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The  Marriage  Debate: 
More  Than  a  Gay  Issue 


BY  MICHAEL  J.  McMANUS 

AMERICA'S  catholic  bishops  have  taken  on  a 
cause  that  can  win  broad  public  support — fighting 
to  "support  marriage,"  as  Bishop  J.  Kevin  Boland 
of  Savannah  put  it  at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  in  November. 

Public  debate  at  the  moment  is  focused  on  whether 
homosexual  unions  should  be  considered  marriage.  Bishop 
Boland  said  in  a  press  conference,  "Marriage  is  in  crisis,  and 
its  value  will  be  eroded  unless  we  are  willing  to  point  out  that 
same-sex  unions  are  not 
equivalent  to  marriage." 

But  the  crisis  of  marriage 
is  not  so  much  the  impact 
that  gay  marriage  might 
have;  it  is  the  destruction  of 
heterosexual  marriage  by 
divorce. 

At  the  press  conference, 
I  asked  Bishop  Boland: 
"While  you  define  marriage 
as  a  lifelong  union  between 
a  man  and  a  woman,  the  fact 
is  there  have  been  38  mil- 
lion divorces  since  1970 
affecting  almost  as  many 
kids.  What  is  your  position 
on  reforming  no-fault 
divorce  laws,  which  make  it 
possible  for  one  person  uni- 
laterally to  divorce  another?  Shouldn't  a  marriage  that  was 
entered  into  by  two  people,  be  exited  only  with  the  mutual 
consent  of  both  people,  unless  there  is  a  grievous  fault  such 
as  adultery  or  physical  abuse?  Do  you  think  no-fault 
divorce  laws  should  be  changed  to  require  the  mutual  con- 
sent of  husband  and  wife  if  there  are  no  major  faults 
ed,  especially  if  children  are  involved?" 
shop  Boland  gamely  replied:  "We  should  look  into  it. 

MICHA  i.  McMANUS  is  president  and  co-founder,  with  his 
wife,  Ha.  iet,  of  Marriage  Savers,  a  nonprofit  group  that  has 
reduced  the  divorce  rate  in  more  than  100  cities.  He  also 
writes  a  syndicated  newspaper  column,  Ethics  &  Religion. 


We  should  do  everything  we  can  to  support  stable  marriages. 
Marriage  is  in  a  very  real  crisis  situation  in  our  nation."  After 
the  press  conference,  he  added:  "I  agree  there  must  be 
change  of  civil  law.  The  states  make  it  easy  to  divorce,  which 
is  ;i  tragedy,  creating  conflict  for  the  children  and  a  whole 
quagmire  of  fights  by  the  couple  over  property  and  custody." 

Bishop  Boland  is  right.  A  child  of  divorce  is  3  times  more 
likely  than  a  child  from  an  intact  home  to  be  expelled  from 
school  or  to  conceive  a  child  out  of  wedlock  as  a  teenager,  6 

times  as  likely  to  live  in 
poverty,  12  times  as  apt  to  be 
incarcerated  and  14  times 
more  likely  to  be  physically 
abused,  according  to  the 
Heritage  Foundation. 

Furthermore,  the  great- 
est impact  on  children  of 
divorce  is  not  while  they  are 
children — but  when  they 
became  adults.  Judith  S. 
Wallerstein  tracked  100  chil- 
dren of  60  divorces  for  25 
years  and  wrote  a  landmark 
book,  The  Unexpected  Legacy 
of  Divorce  (2000).  The  unex- 
pected legacy  hits  when  chil- 
dren enter  adulthood.  Two- 
thirds  are  unable  to  form 
lasting  bonds  with  someone 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Of  100  adult  children  of  divorce,  only  60 
married,  of  whom  24  have  already  divorced. 

This  is  not  a  legacy  parents,  the  church  or  the  state 
should  bequeath  to  innocent  children.  That  is  one  reason 
why  the  Catholic  Church  has  taken  a  consistent  moral  posi- 
tion against  divorce.  Another  is  the  impact  of  divorce  on 
adults.  In  his  book,  The  Broken  Heart:  The  Medical 
Consequences  of  Loneliness  (1977),  James  J.  Lynch  reveals  that 
divorced  men  are  twice  as  likely  to  die  in  any  given  year  from 
heart  disease,  stroke,  hypertension  and  cancer  as  married 
men.  And  death  for  the  divorced  is  four  times  more  likely  to 
occur  by  auto  accidents  and  suicide;  seven  times  higher  by 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  pneumonia.  Similarly,  divorced 
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women  are  two  to  three  times  as  likely 
to  die  of  cancer  as  married  women.  This 
provides  evidence  that  Jesus  was  right 
when  he  said,  "What  God  has  joined 
together,  let  man  not  separate." 

Why  should  two  people  be  bound 
together  if  they  no  longer  want  to  be 
bonded?  "So  often  it  is  just  one  of  the 
two  who  is  tempted  to  quit,  while  the 
other  wants  to  work  at  making  a  success 
of  the  marriage,"  writes  Russell  Shaw  in 
Our  Sunday  Visitor's  Encyclopedia  of 
Catholic  Doctrine.  Unfortunately,  no- 
fault  divorce  law  allows  one  person  to 
declare  in  court  that  the  marriage  is 
irreconcilable.  If  a  spouse  counters  that 
the  marriage  is  reconcilable,  that  is  no 
defense;  the  judge  simply  forces  the 
divorce  on  an  unwilling  partner.  Before 
the  first  no-fault  divorce  provision  was 
adopted  in  California  in  1 969,  a  partner 
had  to  agree  to  the  divorce.  He  or  she 
had  leverage  to  press  for  genuine  recon- 
ciliation or,  failing  that,  to  demand 
alimony  as  well  as  child  support  or  pos- 
session of  the  house.  The  price  was  high 
enough  that  some  warring  partners  rec- 
onciled their  differences.  In  other  cases, 
at  least  a  more  equitable  settlement  was 
possible.  Unfortunately,  virtually  every 
state  now  allows  no-fault  divorce.  In  her 
book,  Stolen  Vows,  Judy  Parejko  writes, 
"Courts  have  stolen  peoples'  ability  to 
make  promises  to  each  other." 

Three  states  have  passed  a  modest 
reform  of  no-fault  divorce:  the 
Covenant  Marriage  Law  first  adopted  in 
1997  by  Louisiana  under  the  leadership 
of  then-Representative  Tony  Perkins, 
who  is  currently  president  of  the  Family 
Research  Council  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Couples  are  given  a  choice  to  enter 
either  a  standard  marriage  or  a  fortified 
"covenant  marriage"  in  which  the  cou- 
ple solemnly  declares  that  "marriage  is  a 
covenant  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  agree  to  live  together  as  husband 
and  wife  for  as  long  as  both  may  live. 
We  have  received  premarital  counseling 
on  the  nature,  purposes  and  responsibil- 
ities of  marriage.  We  have  read  the 
Covenant  Marriage  Act,  and  we  under- 
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The  Cardinal  Suenens  Center  cordially  invites  rectors 
of  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  to  our  third  conference 
on  "Affective  Conversion"  at  Mundelein  this  July. 
Because  of  the  theme  of  this  conference,  we  ask 
rectors  to  extend  invitations  to  key  seminary  person- 
nel and  diocesan  or  religious  congregation  formation 
leadership,  as  they  deem  appropriate,  to  join  them  as 
a  team  for  this  five  day  meeting. 

The  plan  of  this  conference  is  to  develop  a  paradigm 
for  an  integration  within  seminary  formation  that  more 
adequately  takes  up,  accounts  for,  and  challenges  the 
subject  area  of  affectivity. 

The  conference  will  follow  a  think-tank  model  that  will 
encourage  teams  to  have  prior  consultations  to 
identify  what  issues  they  are  currently  facing,  and 
while  at  Mundelein  to  maximize  the  gaining  and 
sharing  of  information  about  affectivity,  spirituality,  and 
human  development,  and  finally  to  encourage  each 
team  to  develop  patterns  that  would  incorporate  data 
about  affectivity  and  the  process  of  "affective 
conversion"  into  models  impacting  their  formation  and 
theological  programs. 

All  expenses  for  participants  at  Mundelein  including 
registration,  lodging,  meals,  receptions,  and  materials 
will  be  covered  by  a  grant  from  Mrs.  Margaret  F  Grace. 

Program  details  will  be  available  in  early  February 
Registration  for  teams  of  3-5  persons  is  available  now 
at  suenens(S)jcu.edu.  We  encourage  early  registration. 
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stand  that  a  covenant  marriage  is  for  life.  If  we  experience 
marital  difficulties,  we  commit  ourselves  to  take  all  reason- 
able efforts  to  preserve  our  marriage,  including  marital 
counseling."  In  effect,  the  law  permitted  couples  to  waive 
their  rights  to  no-fault  divorce  and  to  choose  a  marriage 
license  written  in  permanent  ink,  not  one  with  disappearing 
ink.  Divorce  is  possible,  but  only  after  counseling  and  for 
such  serious  faults  as  adultery,  abandonment,  physical  or 
sexual  abuse,  habitual  intemperance  or  living  apart  for  two 
years.  Similar  laws  passed  in  xArizona  and  Arkansas. 

Covenant  Marriage  Laws  held  great  promise  in 


prompting  couples  to  work  harder  at  saving  their  mar- 
riages lor  two  reasons.  First,  Catholic  leaders  of 
Retrouvaille,  a  weekend  retreat  for  troubled  marriages, 
report  that  they  can  save  four  out  of  five  deeply  troubled 
marriages.  Each  weekend  is  led  by  Catholic  couples  whose 
own  marriages  had  once  nearly  failed  and  by  a  Catholic 
priest  (see  www.retrouvaille.org).  Second,  a  study  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  by  Linda  Waite  found  that  86  per- 
cent of  unhappily  married  people,  if  they  stick  to  their 
vows  for  five  years — report  having  a  happy  marriage  five 
years  later. 

But  what  have  been  the  results  of  covenant  marriage 
laws?  Only  two  percent  of  those  marrying  in  Louisiana 
have  signed  up  for  this  more  secure  marriage.  In  Arkansas, 
in  2002  and  through  May  20,  2003,  there  were  48,979  mar- 
riages but  only  100  covenant  marriages.  Why  so  few? 
Clergy  marry  86  percent  of  all  couples.  Perhaps  pastors  did 
not  encourage  couples  to  sign  up  for  the  Covenant 
Marriage.  Why  not?  The  population  ol  Louisiana  is  53 
percent  Catholic.  Surely  Catholic  priests  know  that  the 
Covenant  Marriage  Law  comes  closer  to  traditional 
Catholic  opposition  to  divorce  than  the  standard  marriage, 
which  dissolves  as  soon  as  one  person  is  unhappy. 

Clearly  a  more  substantial  reform  is  needed.  Allen  M. 
Parkman,  a  lawyer  and  an  economist  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  suggests  a  major  reform  in  his  book,  Good 
Intentions  Gone  Awry:  No-Fault  Divorce  and  the  American 
Family  (2000).  He  proposes  permitting  no-fault  divorce 
early  in  marriage,  before  the  birth  of  children,  when  the 
damage  of  marital  failure  is  lower.  But  if  the  couple  makes 
the  decision  to  have  children,  he  would  require  "mutual 
consent"  for  any  divorce.  Parkman  argues  that  "would 
encourage  spouses  to  make  sacrifices  that  benefit  the  mar- 
riage," such  as  one  partner  giving  up  a  career  to  care  for 
children.  There  would  be  fewer  divorces  for  trivial  rea- 
sons. And  divorce  by  mutual  consent  would  be  more  equi- 
table. A  marriage  entered  into  by  two  people  willingly 
should  not  end  without  mutual  consent,  unless  there  is 
grievous  fault. 

If  America's  Catholic  bishops  called  for  a  well-designed 
reform  of  no-fault  divorce,  they  could  put  the  issue  on  the 
agenda  of  every  state  legislature  in  2004.  It  could  become  an 
election  year  issue  on  which  candidates  would  have  to  take 
a  position.  Some  states  would  pass  the  reform  that  would  be 
a  model  for  other  states,  what  Jesus  called  a  "city  on  a  hill." 

At  their  meeting,  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United 
States  took  an  important  first  step  to  revitalize  marriage. 
But  they  must  move  from  simply  opposing  gay  marriage  to 
fighting  for  the  reform  of  heterosexual  marriage,  which 
affects  millions  of  families. 

Most  Catholics  and  Protestants  would  warmly 
applaud  such  an  initiative.  E! 
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faith  in  focus 


A  Catholic  Among  the  Amish 


BY  BRIAN  PINTER 


THE  AMISH  are  a  unique  phe- 
nomenon in  American  and 
Christian  culture.  During  a 
summer  vacation  when  I  was 
17,  I  had  the  rare  opportunity  to  experi- 
ence the  life  of  these  people  in  an  intimate 
way.  Side  by  side  with  a  young  family  of 
eight  Old  Order  Amish,  I  milked  cows, 
tilled  fields,  bailed  hay  and  harvested  pro- 
duce on  a  small  family  farm  in 
Gordonville,  Pa.  Immersing  myself  in 
their  life,  I  also  attended  Amish  church 
services  in  many  of  the  tiny  farming  towns 
that  dot  the  lush,  brown-green  landscape 
ot  Lancaster  County.  I  found  myself 
thrust  into  a  foreign  culture,  struggling 
with  an  incomprehensible  language  and  a 
people  who  kept  the  modern  world  at 
arm's  length.  These,  of  course,  were  chal- 
lenges I  expected.  What  I  was  unprepared 
for  was  the  experience  of 
witnessing  a  fundamental- 
ist faith  community  first 
hand. 

Until  that  point  in  my 
life  I  had  not  had  much 
experience  with  churches 
other  than  my  own. 
Indeed,  the  only  non- 
Catholic  experience  I  had 
was  accompanying  my 
mother  to  the  annual 
Christmas  pageant  at  the 
nearby  Presbyterian 
church. 

Over  the  past  four  cen- 
turies the  Anabaptists,  the 
forefathers  of  the  Amish, 
have  experienced  a  tumul- 
tuous relationship  with 
Roman  Catholicism. 
Complicating  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  Amish,  a  rela- 


tively tiny  denomination,  appear  to  have 
been  overlooked  in  the  modern  ecumeni- 
cal movement.  As  a  result,  I  quickly 
learned  that  I  would  face  many  challenges 
to  my  faith,  as  well  as  the  difficulties  that 
were  to  come  with  adjusting  to  an  18th- 
century  lifestyle. 

My  experience  that  summer  was  the 
fruit  of  a  friendship  with  a  young  man 
named  Steve  who  converted  to  the  Old 
Order  Amish  after  graduating  from 
Millersville  University7.  I  was  put  in  touch 
with  Steve  by  the  author  Stephen  Scott, 
who  has  written  several  books  about  the 
Amish.  Steve  graciously  invited  me  to 
attend  church  services  in  his  community7. 
Amish  services  take  place  in  the  people's 
homes,  a  practice  they  inherited  from  the 
early  church.  The  worship  services,  con- 
ducted entirely  in  German,  are  tedious 


three-hour  affairs.  Everyone  but  the  most 
senior  male  members  of  the  congregation 
and  the  ministers  sit  on  backless,  wooden 
benches.  After  the  service,  the  Amish 
share  a  "fellowship  meal,"  to  which  I  was 
warmly  invited.  It  was  through  die  infor- 
mal chat  after  these  lunches  that  I  met  a 
young  man  named  Emanuel,  who  needed 
an  extra  hand  on  his  farm.  I  enthusiastical- 
ly offered  my  labor  in  exchange  for  room 
and  board. 

My  experience  that  summer  began 
with  a  textbook  knowledge  of  the  Amish. 
Armed  with  this  limited  learning,  I 
thought  I  would  be  prepared  for  any  even- 
tuality. Of  course  I  expected  a  period  of 
culture  shock,  difficulties  with  the  lan- 
guage and  some  questions  from  the  Amish 
themselves.  After  all,  in  their  world  I 
would  be  the  curiosity.  And  I  expected 
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that  they  would  want  to  know  why  some- 
one would  want  to  give  up  the  comforts  of 
modern  life  to  live  like  them.  1  was  pre- 
pared, or  so  I  thought. 

But  the  magnitude  of  what  I  was  doing 
hit  me  die  moment  my  father  began  to 
drive  away  in  his  old  Dodge  pickup  truck. 
As  I  watched  him  take  off  down  the  hilly, 
winding  road,  I  was  suddenly  seized  with 
panic  and  began  to  ask  myself  what  all  self- 
reflective  travelers  do  when  they  find 
themselves  in  a  foreign  country:  "What 
have  I  gotten  myself  into?" 

Fortunately,  I  weathered  the*  initial 
panic  and  immediately  tried  to  prove 
myself  a  worthy  worker.  The  role  their 
work  plays  in  the  life  of  the  Amish  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  outsider  to  understand.  The 
Amish  cling  to  the  belief  that  the  family 
that  works  together  stays  together.  As  a 
result,  most  Amish  families  own  and  work 
a  farm  or  run  another  cottage  industry. 
But  not  all  families  are  so  fortunate.  In 
Lancaster  County  particularly,  many 
Amish  men,  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
land — $10,000  per  acre  in  1995 — were 
forced  to  find  work  with  construction 
crews  building  stucco  mansions  in  the 
area.  Other  families  have  simply  moved  to 
new  Amish  settlements  in  Indiana  and 
Kentucky,  where  land  is  cheaper  and 
much  less  populated. 

Our  days  typically  began  at  5:30  a.m., 
when  Emanuel  would  call  to  his  boys  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  We  would  stagger 
down,  half-awake,  and  head  out  to  the 
barn  where  nearly  40  Holsteins  were  wait- 
ing to  be  milked.  Emanuel  would  switch 
on  the  giant  Cummins  diesel  engine  that 
ran  the  milking  apparatus  as  I  headed  out 
to  the  pasture  with  Allan  and  Junior,  the 
two  oldest  boys.  Only  14  and  12,  respec- 
tively, they  amazed  me  with  the  level  of 
responsibility  they,  and  all  the  children, 
had  been  given  on  the  farm.  Even  the  7- 
year-olds  were  assigned  daily  chores.  Out 
in  the  pasture  it  was  our  task  to  chase  the 
stray  cows  into  the  barn  while  stepping 
arround  the  giant  piles  of  manure  they  left 
in  their  wake. 

As  the  Holsteins  moved  toward  the  kieh 
stehl,  they  began  to  moo  in  anticipation  of 
being  fed  as  well  as  the  sweet  relief  the 
milkers  would  provide  their  udders.  It 
always  amazed  me  how  the  cows  could 
remember  to  which  stall  they  were  to  go. 
(The  irony  of  this  was  not  lost  on  me  when, 
years  later,  I  noted  that  it  took  at  least  three 


weeks  for  the  students  in  my  high  school 
religion  classes  to  remember  where  they 
sat.)  The  milking  routine  was  surprisingly 
efficient  for  a  people  popularly  perceived  to 
be  stuck  in  the  1 8th  century.  Melvin,  one  of 
the  7-year-old  twins,  would  approach  each 
cow  with  an  anti-biotic  spray  and  quickly 
wipe  each  teat  clean  before  Allan  and  I 
came  along  with  the  milkers.  We  would 
then  attach  the  milker,  a  large,  stainless 
steel  pail  with  four  suction  tubes  on  top.  A 
black  rubber  hose,  also  attached  to  the 
milker,  was  connected  to  a  vacuum  pipe 
that  ran  the  length  of  the  barn. 

While  the  Holsteins  were  being 
milked,  Junior  would  pass  out  some  hay 
and  sweet-smelling  silage  for  them  to  chew 
on  as  well  as  some  vitamin  powder.  I  soon 
learned  one  of  the  many  dangers  of  milking 
cows  was  standing  near  one  when  she 
coughs  and  lets  loose  with  some  manure  at 
the  same  time.  The  first  time  it  happened 
eveiyone  in  the  stable  stood  there  laughing 
at  me,  and  I  knew  then  that  I  had  been  offi- 
cially initiated  into  farm  life.  (I  learned  how 
efficient  the  Amish  gossip  mill  is  when 
someone  from  a  neighboring  village  teased 
me  about  the  incident  a  few  weeks  later.) 

After  the  morning  chores  were  com- 
pleted, the  day  went  by  quickly,  as  there  is 
always  something  to  do  on  a  farm.  The 
quiet  work  in  the  fields  or  the  wood  shop 
provided  me  with  plenty  of  time  for  reflec- 
tion. By  simply  watching  these  people 
work  I  could  sense  their  profound  faith  in 
God  and  his  goodness.  Everything  they 
had  obtained  in  their  life — their  farm, 
their  family,  the  prosperity  and  survival  of 
the  Amish  people — was  attributed  to  the 
grace  of  God.  Always  dressed  simply,  the 
men  and  boys  in  their  black  pants,  sus- 
penders and  broad-brim,  straw  hats,  the 
women  and  girls  in  their  simple,  hand- 
made dresses  and  bonnets,  the  Amish  were 
trying  to  dedicate  every  moment  of  their 
life  to  God.  They  knew  their  weaknesses 
and  imperfections  as  well  as  anyone,  but  I 
recognized  their  effort  to  live  a  life  of 
faith.  Every  night  I  crawled  into  bed  at 
about  9:00,  exhausted,  but  happy  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Amish  life. 

Sundays  were  given  over  completely 
to  worship,  prayer  and  rest.  Only  the 
essential  chores  could  be  attended  to, 
including  the  ever-faithful  Holsteins. 
Church  services  began  at  8  a.m.,  "Amish 
time"  (some  Amish  still  adhere  to  standard 
time  all  year  around).  After  church  and  the 
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fellowship  meal,  the  Arnish  like  to  "visit," 
as  they  call  it,  meeting  up  with  family  and 
friends  for  the  afternoon  hours.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  Sunday  afternoon 
conversations  with  a  young  man  named 
Leon  that  I  began  to  realize  the  ecumeni- 
cal chasm  that  exists  between  the  Amish 
and  the  Catholic  Church. 

Leon  was  curious  about  die  Catholic 
Church,  as  I  was  about  his  church.  But  I 
was  a  bit  shocked  when  he  asked  me,  in 
the  most  innocent  way,  if  Catholics  could 
still  pay  a  priest  to  forgive  their  sins. 
When  I  explained  to  him  that  the  church 
left  that  practice  behind  over  400  years 
ago,  he  followed  up  by  asking  if  a  priest 
can  pay  to  become  a  bishop.  It  was  becom- 
ing apparent  that  at  least  the  Amish  I  met 
were  living  with  a  16th-century  under- 
standing of  Catholicism. 

Aside  from  the  Bible,  the  Amish  rely 
on  three  major  works  for  the  foundation 
and  theology  of  their  Anabaptist  faith. 
First  among  these  is  a  small  volume  used 
by  Amish  preachers  entitled  the  Handbook. 
This  book  was  written  by  Dirk  Phillips,  a 
colleague  of  Menno  Simons,  the  founder 
of-  the  Mennonites.  First  published  in 
1564,  the  work  addresses  matters  of  theol- 
ogy and  church  discipline.  It  contains  a 
confession  of  faith  and  several  discourses 
on  topics  like  banning  and  shunning,  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  Christian  matrimony. 
A  product  of  its  time  and  circum- 
stances, the  book  is  saturated 
with  anti-Catholic  sentiments. 
Unfortunately,  the  Amish  are  not 
aware  that  most  of  the  practices 
the  Handbook  denounces  were 
addressed  during  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  Vatican  II. 

The  two  other  books  that 
round  out  the  trio  of  Amish 
church  history  and  theology  are 
their  hymn  book,  the  Ausbund, 
and  the  Anabaptist  martyrology, 
The  Martyrs  Mirror.  The  A  usbund 
is  the  oldest  hymn  book  in  the 
Christian  world.  The  pages  con- 
tain no  musical  notation;  the 
Amish  relay  the  tunes  orally  from 
generation  to  generation.  The 
songs  were  written  by  the 
Anabaptist  martyrs  of  the  16th 
and  17th  century.  Most  were 
written  while  they  were  in  prison, 
awaiting  death  at  the  hands  of 
Catholic  and  Reformed  execu- 


tioners. Sung  in  a  slow,  chant-like  fashion, 
the  songs  of  the  Ausbund  are  powerful  .and 
moving  reminders  to  the  Amish  of  the 
persecution  they  have  faced  in  the  past  and 
of  the  fact  that  they  remain  a  pilgrim  peo- 
ple in  an  often  unholy  world. 

The  other  volume  close  to  the  Amish 
heart  is  Martyrs  Mirror.  Compiled  by  an 
Anabaptist  Dutchman  named  Thieleman 
J.  van  Braght  and  published  in  1660,  this 
awe-inspiring,  1,100-page  tome  chroni- 
cles 1 5  centuries  of  Christian  martyrdom, 
beginning  with  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
and  continuing  through  the  Anabaptist 
martyrs  of  the  17th  century.  Like  the 
Ausbund,  Martyrs  Mirror  recounts  the 
persecution  of  the  Anabaptists  at  the 
hands  of  Catholics  and  others.  The 
Amish  devotion  to  van  Braght's  volume 
cannot  be  understated.  Many  Sunday 
afternoons  I  observed  Amos,  the  paterfa- 
milias, engrossed  in  these  stories  for 
hours.  Like  the  Handbook,  this  book  is 
also  peppered  with  anti-Catholic  senti- 
ments. Through  these  works,  Amish  mis- 
conceptions about  Catholicism  are  rein- 
forced, generation  after  generation. 

In  retrospect,  my  limited  experience 
highlighted  the  lack  of  communication 
and  understanding  between  the  Amish 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Amish  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  ecumenical  shuffle  of  the 


last  40  years,  although  I  do  not  think  the 
oversight  has  been  intentional.  A  highly 
decentralized,  somewhat  splintered 
church,  the  Amish  have  no  mechanism 
for  reaching  out  to  other  denominations. 
But  many  Amish  are  genuinely  interested 
in  their  Christian  cousins,  the  Catholics, 
nonetheless.  Like  us,  they  recognize  that 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Christian  faith  lie 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 

By  the  time  I  left  the  farm  at  the  end 
of  August,  I  had  undergone  a  spiritual  as 
well  as  aesthetic  transformation.  I  adopt- 
ed Amish  garb  early  on  and  easily  blend- 
ed in  among  the  Amish.  Rebecca,  the 
matriarch  of  the  family,  had  stitched  me 
a  pair  of  black  pants,  and  I  even  donned 
a  straw  hat.  I  had  learned  to  speak  their 
language,  Pennsylvania  Deitsch,  handled 
horses  comfortably  and  adapted  to 
Amish  customs.  The  Amish  had  become 
a  second  family  to  me;  I  had  come  to 
appreciate  their  way  of  life.  I  suspected 
that  going  back  to  the  modern,  high- 
speed, secular  world  would  be  difficult, 
but  was  thankful  for  the  graces  the  expe- 
rience brought.  I  learned  to  appreciate 
silence,  the  importance  of  a  supportive 
laith  community  and  what  it  meant  to 
sanctify  my  work.  Like  the  Jesuits  whom 
I  know  better,  the  Amish  struggle  to 
mold  the  work  of  their  lives  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God.  0 
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film 


Lovers  in  the  Ruins 


Cold  MOUNTAIN  adds  signifi- 
cance to  its  shopworn  narra- 
tive with  several  brilliant 
scenes  that  have  only  marginal 
relationship  to  the  story  line.  That  is  not 
an  altogether  damning  comment.  Jean 
Renoir,  the  great  French  director,  once 
expressed  his  admiration  for  American 
Westerns:  "They're  all  the  same.  You 
can  do  anything  with  them."  The  suc- 
cess of  a  film  frequently  depends  on  how 
well  the  director  assembles  the  parts  to 
put  a  fresh  face  on  a  predictable  story 
line.  The  British-Italian  director 
Anthony  Minghella  has  mined 
American  film  history  and  its  elder  first 
cousin,  American  mythology,  for  the 
gems  that  encrust  his  story  of  accidental 
lovers  separated  by  war. 

As  though  looking  over  his  shoulder 
at  John  Ford,  one  of  the  great  curators  of 
American  myth,  Minghella 
borrows  from  "My  Darling 
Clementine"  (1946)  to  illus- 
trate the  building  of  a  nation 
by  showing  a  half-built 
chapel  out  in  the  wilderness 
of  Cold  Mountain,  N.C. 
Clementine's  cinematic 
granddaughter  is  Ada 
Monroe  (Nicole  Kidman), 
daughter  of  the  preacher 
(Donald  Sutherland),  who 
leaves  Charleston  and  comes 
out  to  the  frontier  for  his 
health.  In  the  Westerns,  pio- 
neers always  move  from  the 
corruption  back  East  to  new 
unspoiled  lands  of  opportu- 
nity in  the  interior.  Ford  had 
Henry  Fonda  dance  with 
Kathy  Downs  and  fall  in  love 
in    the    partially  finished 
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church  in  the  center  of  Tombstone. 
Minghella  has  Ada  give  Inman  (Jude 
Law)  a  glass  of  cider  as  he  nails  boards 
into  the  roof  of  her  father's  chapel.  In 
both  instances,  the  love  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  civilization  will  be  tested 
through  bloodshed. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  nation 
being  built  is  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  When  the  chapel  opens  for  ser- 
vices, its  all-white  congregation  sits  in 
rigid,  gender-segregated  rows,  singing 
energetically,  one  hand  holding  the 
hymnal  and  the  other  keeping  time  with 
a  motion  that  resembles  pumping  water. 
A  lone  rider  enters  the  back  door  and 
spreads  the  news  of  secession;  the  men 
stream  out  of  the  church,  dancing  and 
hugging  one  another  in  joy:  "Whoopee! 
We  got  our  war."  The  congregation,  like 
its  world,  will  be  tested  in  the  crucible  of 


war  and  death,  never  to  reassemble  as  it 
was  before  "our  war."  Since  we  look  back 
from  the  perspective  of  a  century  and 
more,  this  exuberance  produces  a  sicken- 
ing stench  of  the  tragedy  that  will  be  the 
context  for  the  love  story. 

The  tragedy  is  misdirected,  however. 
In  the  tradition  of  "Gone  With  the 
Wind"  (1939)  and  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation"  (1915),  the  two  films  that  more 
than  any  others  established  the 
Hollywood  version  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
Old  South  was  a  larger  version  of  the 
congregation  in  Mr.  Monroe's  new 
chapel.  It  was  an  orderly,  genteel,  regi- 
mented, God-fearing  land,  expanding 
through  its  pioneer  spirit,  yet  maintain- 
ing its  traditional  values.  Spanish  moss 
spills  from  the  trees,  while  ladies  with 
parasols  and  hoopskirts  promenade  in 
front  of  colonnaded  porches.  This  was  a' 
myth  worth  dying  for,  as  the  menfolk 
did,  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  The 
tragedy,  according  to  the  myth,  was  that 
they  lost,  and  their  way  of  life  was 
destroyed  forever.  The  movies  revere 
Scarlett  O'Hara  for  her  gumption  in  sur- 
viving the  Union  invasion,  not  for  hav- 
ing grown  wealthy  by  presiding  over  a 
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concentration  camp  of  slave  laborers.  In 
"Cold  Mountain"  Ada  leaves  a  reception 
for  her  neighbors  to  bring  root  beer  to 
"the  Negroes,"  who  live  in  a  cabin  some 
distance  from  the  preacher's  house,  and 
who,  she  assumes,  will  be  grateful  for  her 
thoughtfulness. 

In  fairness  to  both  Minghella  and 
Charles  Frazier,  author  of  the  National 
Book  Award-winning  novel  of  1997,  slav- 
ery surely  played  a  less  prominent  role  in 
the  mountain  country  of  North  Carolina 
than  it  did  among  the  rice  and  cotton 
plantations  of  the  coastal  plateaus.  But  the 
story  moves  beyond  Cold  Mountain  to 
situate  its  characters  within  the  larger  cur- 
rents of  history,  where  slavery  certainly 
did  count  a  great  deal.  Again  the  movie 
tradition  provides  precedents.  In  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation"  a  ruined  family,  moth- 
er and  children  alone,  cringe  behind  a 
thicket.  The  camera  pans  slowly  from 
them  to  a  shot  of  Sherman's  army  in  the 
distance  hacking  its  deadly  path  to  the  sea, 
and  then  back  to  the  innocent  victims  of 
war.  Both  films  balance  personal  loss  with 
cosmic  dislocation.  D.  W.  Griffith,  how- 
ever, for"  all  his  obnoxious  racist  distor- 
tions, at  least  moved  the  issue  of  slavery 
into  the  foreground  of  the  wider  conflict 
between  cultures. 

For  Frazier  and  Minghella,  slavery 
seems  an  afterthought.  When  Inman 
leaves  the  military  hospital  and  begins  his 
long  walk  from  Petersburg,  Va.,  back  to 
Cold  Mountain,  he  stumbles  upon  a  band 
of  refugee  slaves  in  a  corn  field.  They  stare 
at  the  wounded  deserter  but  say  nothing. 
Inman  is  more  attentive  to  the  basket  of 
eggs  they  carry,  and  offers  to  buy  one  fi  >r  a 
Confederate  dollar.  They  say  nothing  and 
walk  away,  content  to  leave  him  with  his 
hunger.  Minghella  used  egg-imagery  as  a 
sign  of  lost  hopes  in  "The  English 
Patient,"  when  a  character  without  thumbs 
drops  one.  Utilizing  the  Easter-egg 
imagery  of  new  life,  Minghella  showed 
that  the  character  had  no  future.  In  "Cold 
Mountain"  he  suggests  that  the  slaves  con- 
tinue their  journey  with  hope,  but  Inman, 
despite  his  dollar  and  his  pistol,  can  expect 
little  at  the  end  of  his  travels. 

The  fighters  and  their  abandoned  fam- 
ilies of  Cold  Mountain  are  not  pro-slavery. 
They  appear  not  to  have  given  the  issues  of 
the  war  much  thought,  beyond  their  deter- 
mination to  keep  the  North  from  destroy- 
ing their  way  of  life,  as  loosely  defined  as  it 


is.  This  lack  of  purpose  diminishes  the 
tragedy.  In  a  terrifying  early  sequence,  the 
Union  army  tunnels  under  Confederate 
fortifications  at  Petersburg,  fills  them  with 
barrels  of  gunpowder  and  sets  off  a  horrif- 
ic blast  intended  to  end  the  war.  The  car- 
nage rivals  the  opening  of  "Saving  Private 
Ryan."  The  blast  produces  an  earthquake 
that  literally  tears  away  the  very  ground 
upon  which  the  Confederates  stand. 
Union  forces  charge,  but  become  trapped 
later  when  the  walls  of  the  crater  collapse, 
barring  their  advance,  while  secondary 
waves  block  their  retreat.  The  surviving 
Confederates  pour  down  their  fire  on  their 
helpless  enemy.  The  image  stirs  both 
reminders  of  Vietnam  and  portents  of  Iraq. 
Why  are  they  doing  this  to  one  another? 
For  men  on  both  sides,  there  is  no  reason. 
It  seems  but  a  terrible  accident  of  history. 

The  strain  of  war  brings  out  the  worst 
and  the  best  in  those  who  survive  beyond 
the  margins  of  battle.  A  self-appointed 
band  of  vigilantes  takes  control  of  the 
countryside,  menacing  the  citizens  and 
hunting  down  deserters,  whose  numbers 
swell  after  the  blood-soaked  stalemates 
around  Richmond  during  the  autumn  of 
1864.  The  war  is  lost,  but  it  cannot  end. 
Inman  faces  more  danger  from  the  boun- 
ty hunters  than  he  ever  did  from  the 
Union  army,  and  at  one  point  they  put 
him  in  chains  like  a  runaway  slave,  the  ulti- 
mate degradation  for  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier. The  Cold  Spring  Home  Guard 
crushes  an  older  woman's  hands  between 
fence  railings  to  exact  information  about 


her  deserter  sons.  They  are  no  better  than 
the  Yankee  raiders  who  expose  a  sick 
infant  to  the  cold  to  force  its  mother  to 
give  them  all  her  hidden  food  supplies 
before  they  rape  her. 

While  war  brutalizes  the  men,  it 
ennobles  the  women.  Ada  arrived  in  town 
a  misfit,  which  Minghella  establishes  by 
having  her  ride  to  her  father's  house,  fac- 
ing backward  and  playing  a  piano  placed 
sideways  across  the  wagon.  It  is  a  surreal 
image  worthy  of  Fellini,  but  it  provides  a 
perfect  image  of  her  dislocation.  With 
Inman  away  at  war  and  her  father  dead, 
Ada  sheds  her  delicate  Charleston  ways, 
sells  the  piano,  puts  on  boots  and  trousers 
and  learns  to  run  her  farm  with  the  help  of 
Ruby  (Renee  Zellweger),  a  dynamo  who 
provides  both  common  sense  and  know- 
how.  She  will  work  like  a  slave,  but  as  she 
makes  clear  from  their  first  meeting,  she 
will  not  be  treated  like  one.  She  provides 
humor  in  an  overly  solemn  film,  but  she  is 
not  a  clown.  To  Ada,  an  ill-tempered 
rooster  is  a  menace;  to  Ruby,  he's  dinner. 

Both  book  and  film  end  with  an  epi- 
logue, set  in  1874,  nine  years  after  the  war. 
Ada  hosts  an  outdoor  meal  for  the  sur- 
vivors. Frazier  sets  the  scene  in  October,  a 
time  of  harvest  after  the  toil  of  planting 
and  reaping;  Minghella  makes  it  an  Easter 
dinner,  a  celebration  of  the  new  life  that 
rises  from  death.  Both  make  it  a  happy 
ending,  a  Hollywood  ending  to  a  mythical 
story.  It's  too  bad  that  histoiy  couldn't 
have  resolved  the  plot  as  quickly  as  the 
myth.  Richard  A.  Blake 
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A  Biography 
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Pierre  Toussaint  was  born  a  slave  in  Haiti 
on  the  Berard  plantation,  known  as 
LArtibonite.  According  to  the  most 
recent  chronology,  the  year  was  1781. 
The  young  Toussaint  was  spared  the  gru- 
eling toil  of  work  on  the  fields.  His  labor 
was  in  the  household,  where  he  learned  to 
read  and  write  French.  In  this  very 
Catholic  household,  Toussaint  was  bap- 
tized and  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  1 797  Jean  Berard,  the  young  plan- 
tation owner,  left  Haiti  for  New  York  City 
with  his  second  wife,  his  two  sisters-in-law 
and  five  slaves,  among  them  Pierre 
Toussaint  and  Pierre's  sister,  Rosalie.  The 
black  Toussaint  would  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  there.  In  the  midst  of  the  revolu- 
tion on  the  island,  Jean  Berard  returned  to 
Haiti  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  his  planta- 
tion, but  was  caught  up  in  the  violence  and 
died  suddenly  from  pleurisy  in  1801. 
Madame  Berard  lost  not  only  her  hus- 
band; she  also  lost  all  the  money  that  he 
had  invested.  From  that  time  on,  even 


though  she  married  again,  Madame 
Berard  would  be  supported  by  the  young 
Pierre  Toussaint. 

As  was  the  case  for  many  urban  slaves 
of  the  time,  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Toussaint  would  learn  a  trade.  Berard  had 
him  apprenticed  as  a  hairdresser — a  lucra- 
tive profession  that  Toussaint  learned 
quickly  and  in  which  he  had  enormous 
success.  Madame  Berard  Nicolas  was 
never  fully  aware  of  how  much  she 
depended  on  him.  Finally,  in  1807,  near- 
ing  death,  she  gave  Toussaint  his  freedom. 
Toussaint  then  bought  the  freedom  of  his 
sister,  Rosalie,  three  years  later — the  same 
year  he  bought  the  freedom  of  Juliette, 
whom  he  married. 

By  all  accounts  Pierre  Toussaint  was 
an  extraordinary  man.  The  New  York 
Public  Library  Manuscript  Division  con- 
tains over  1,100  documents  related  to  him. 
Arthur  Jones,  editor  at  large  of  The 
National  Catholic  Reporter,  has  drawn  on 
these  and  other  sources,  as  well  as  a  biog- 
raphy written  by  Hannah  Farnham 
Sawyer  Lee  (a  member  of  the  Schuyler 
family),  Memoir  of  Pierre  Toussaint,  Bom  a 
Slave  in  St.  Domingo  (Boston,  1854),  pub- 
lished a  year  after  Toussaint's  death. 

Arthur  Jones's  Pierre  Toussaint  is  a 
well-written  and  well-researched  biogra- 
phy of  a  19th-century  ex-slave  who  man- 
aged to  live  a  rich  and  faith-filled  life  of 
extraordinary  service  within  the  confines 
of  a  city  and  community  racially  divided 


and  socially  constricted.  Jones  has  given 
us  a  good  look  at  the  historical  context  in 
which  this  authentically  holy  man  man- 
aged to  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  traps  that  lay 
in  wait  for  every  antebellum  black.  A  suc- 
cessful businessman  who  owned  his  own 
home,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  philan- 
thropist, a  social  worker  and  a  man  of 
God.  Jones's  book  enters  into  the  very 
mind  and  spirit  of  this  independent  and 
original  man. 

Toussaint  moved  back  and  forth  with- 
in three  worlds.  The  first  was  that  of  a 
black  business  man,  devoted  to  his  wife 
and  the  niece  whom  he  adopted  and  nur- 
tured, only  to  lose  her  to  tuberculosis  at 
the  age  of  14;  a  black  man  trusted  by  his 
black  friends  in  America,  in  Haiti  and 
abroad.  The  second  world  was  that  of  the 
French  emigres,  royalist  in  sympathy 
whether  they  resided  in  New  York  or  in 
Paris.  Finally,  there  was  the  white 
American  world  of  upper-class  New  York 
families  like  the  Schuyiers,  for  whom  he 
was  the  hairdresser,  the  sympathetic  ear, 
the  confidant  and  the  very  admired  friend. 
In  traversing  these  worlds,  he  ministered 
to  the  sick,  sheltered  the  abandoned,  aided 
the  overlooked  and  cared  for  the  forgot- 
ten, both  black  and  white,  young  and  old. 

To  his  credit,  Jones  has  made  a  bril- 
liant effort  to  view  this  world  through  the 
lens  of  an  Afro-Haitian  American  of  the 
19th  century.  Informed  by  his  research 
into  the  social  history  of  the  period,  Jones 
describes  the  dangers  that  every  black 
male  risked  in  New  York  City  before  the 
Civil  War.  White  kidnappers  abducted 
blacks  and  shipped  them  to  the  South  into 
slavery,  and  black  males  in  the  city  were 
often  the  victims  of  random  violence  from 
white  hooligans  who  despised  all  people  of 
color.  Shortly  after  Toussaint's  death, 
Jones  tells  us,  Toussaint  was  given  the 
label  of  a  "Catholic  Uncle  Tom."  His 
white  friends  and  acquaintances  did  not  ■ 
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Pierre  Toussaint  was  born  a  slave  in  Haiti 
on  the  Berard  plantation,  known  as 
LArtibonite.  According  to  the  most 
recent  chronology,  the  year  was  1781. 
The  young  Toussaint  was  spared  the  gru- 
eling toil  of  work  on  the  fields.  His  labor 
was  in  the  household,  where  he  learned  to 
read  and  write  French.  In  this  very 
Catholic  household,  Toussaint  was  bap- 
tized and  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

In  1 797  Jean  Berard,  the  young  plan- 
tation owner,  left  Haiti  for  New  York  City 
with  his  second  wife,  his  two  sisters-in-law 
and  five  slaves,  among  them  Pierre 
Toussaint  and  Pierre's  sister,  Rosalie.  The 
black  Toussaint  would  spend  the  rest  of 
his  life  there.  In  the  midst  of  the  revolu- 
tion on  the  island,  Jean  Berard  returned  to 
Haiti  in  a  vain  attempt  to  save  his  planta- 
tion, but  was  caught  up  in  the  violence  and 
died  suddenly  from  pleurisy  in  1801. 
Madame  Berard  lost  not  only  her  hus- 
band; she  also  lost  all  the  money  that  he 
had  invested.  From  that  time  on,  even 
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know  what  he  thought  and  said  when  he 
was  with  his  friends  and  associates  in  the 
black  world.  Jones  writes: 

As  a  slave  and  free  man,  Toussaint 
survived  and  then  flourished  in  a 
servant  role  in  a  racist  society...  he 
survived  on  society's  terms....  Yet 
the  record  suggests  he  operated  to 
a  greater  extent  on  his  own  terms 
dian  his  white  friends  may  have 
recognized.  This  independence... 
is  reflected  in  the  letters  from 
Toussaint's  black  correspondents. 

Arthur  Jones  makes  good  use  of  such 
correspondence,  which  provides  insight 
into  Toussaint's  heart  and  mind,  noting 
also  the  love  and  understanding  that 
existed  between  Toussaint  and  his  wife, 
Juliette.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Toussaint  remained  head  over  heels  in 
love  with  his  wife.  His  correspondence 
includes  a  love  poem  he  wrote  to  her  on 
one  occasion  when  she  was  in  Baltimore 
visiting  relatives.  Jones  also  uses  the  col- 
lection of  letters  that  his  niece  Euphemie 
wrote  weekly  to  Toussaint,  revealing 
much  about  the  veiy  happy  and  caring 
family  life  of  her  aunt  and  uncle. 

Jones  refers  at  length  to  letters  that 
George  Paddington,  a  black  priest  from 
Dublin,  Ireland,  wrote  Toussaint. 
Paddington  visited  the  Toussaint  family 
on  his  way  to  Haiti  before  his  ordination. 
These  letters  from  Paddington  to 
Toussaint  are  extremely  important  for 
historians  of  black  Catholicism,  because 
they  are  practically  the  sole  source  of 
information  about  Paddington,  who  was 
perhaps  the  first  black  man  ordained  a 
priest  in  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Paddington  referred  to  the 
United  States  as  the  "cursed  land  of  slav- 
ery." That  he  could  write  with  such 
openness  suggests  that  Toussaint  was  far 
from  being  an  Uncle  Tom.  Jones 
remarks  that  after  the  ordination  of 
Paddington,  no  black  priest  would  be 
ordained  until  long  after  Toussaint's 
death  in  1853.  But  he  forgets  James 
Augustine  Healy.  The  son  of  a  white 
slaveholder  and  a  slave  mother  in  Logan 
County,  Ga.,  Healy  was  born  in  1830  and 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  Paris  in  1854.  He 
did  not  identify  himself  with  the  African 
American  community,  although  he  him- 
self was  black,  a  fact  that  was  known  to 


many  at  the  time.  (The  first  black 
American  to  be  ordained,  whose  racial 
identity  was  known  by  all,  was  Augustus 
Tolton,  born  in  1854  and  ordained  in 
Rome  in  1886.) 

This  otherwise  interesting,  original 
and  highly  commendable  biography  suf- 
fers one  serious  flaw:  the  lack  of  footnote 
references.  Works  are  cited;  historians  are 
quoted;  names  are  provided.  Still,  one 
would  like  to  know  where  a  particular 
quotation  can  be  found  or  where  in  the 
letters  from  or  to  Toussaint  this  particular 
sentiment  is  expressed  or  what  source  will 
yield  corroborative  information. 

A  few  errors  must  likewise  be  noted. 
On  page  259,  a  mutual  benefit  society  of 
black  Catholics  in  Baltimore  is  incorrect- 
ly named.  It  was  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Family,  not  the  Society  of  Colored 
People.  The  president  of  the  Society  of 
the  Holy  Family  was  Jean  Noel,  a  Haitian 
and  a  relative  of  Juliette  Toussaint.  In  the 
same  place,  mention  is  made  of  Maria 
Becroft.  Her  name  was  Becraft;  her  father 
had  been  a  slave  of  Charles  Carroll,  sign- 
er of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Maria  Becraft  did  open  one  of  the  first 
schools  for  blacks  in  the  District  of 


Columbia.  She  also  became  a  nun  with 
the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  in 
Baltimore,  a  community  of  black  sisters — 
well  known  to  Toussaint  and  his  wife — 
where  she  died  a  few  years  later  from 
tuberculosis.  On  page  279,  Arthur  Jones 
incorrectly  names  the  second  community 
of  black  sisters  founded  in  New  Orleans. 
They  were  known  then  as  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Family,  and  their  founder  was 
Henriette  Delille,  never  spelled  by  her  as 
De  Lisle.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  "she 
had  to  create  her  community  surrepti- 
tiously." It  is  perhaps  more  correct  to 
acknowledge  that  the  community  she 
founded  evolved  into  a  religious  congre- 
gation during  the  1840's. 

Pierre  Toussaint  brings  alive  and  makes 
accessible  a  remarkable  human  being, 
loved  by  many  and  admired  by  many 
more.  Jones's  book  shows  clearly  why 
Toussaint  has  been  declared  venerable 
and  his  cause  for  beatification  introduced. 
In  any  period  of  history,  Toussaint  would 
be  seen  as  a  truly  magnanimous  man,  who 
had  the  courage  to  follow  his  own  call  to 
holiness  in  a  time  of  distress.  He  did  it 
without  rancor,  without  fear  and  with 
unfailing  charity.  Cyprian  Davis 
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With  clarity  and  candor,  Dean  Hoge,  a 
professor  in  the  department  of  sociology 
at  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Jacqueline 
Wenger,  a  graduate  student  and  licensed 
clinical  social  worker,  communicate  and 
interpret  extensive  data  about  genera- 
tional changes  in  the  priesthood  and  the 
impact  of  those  changes  on  the  church  in 
the  United  States.  Evolving  Visions  of  the 
Priesthood  presents  the  responses  to  their 
2001  survey,  which  were  drawn  from 
almost  1,300  priests — diocesan  and  reli- 
gious, young  and  old — and  parallel  sur- 
veys conducted  in  1970,  1985  and  1993. 
This  has  enabled  them  to  identify  dra- 
matic shifts  and  proffer  rich  comparisons. 

The  first  chapter  provides  a  brief 
description  of  the  changing  context  of 
the  Catholic  community  and  American 
society  from  1960  to  the  present.  The 
religious  and  social  upheaval  of  this  peri- 
od sets  the  stage  for  viewing  changes  in 
the  priesthood.  The  next  five  chapters 
investigate  the  shifting  characteristics  of 
priests,  their  assessment  of  issues  and 
needs  regarding  priestly  life  and  their 
perceptions  of  emerging  ministry.  The 
authors'  judicious  choice  of  cogent 
quotes  from  priests  gives  soul  to  the  sur- 
vey data.  The  book's  charts  and  graphs 
fill  in  the  details  that  support  previous 
theories  and  suppositions.  (The  major 
areas  omitted  from  the  research  are  dif- 
*  rences  among  priests  in  race  and  eth- 
ls  well  as  in  their  countries  of  ori- 
gin.) 

thy  chapter,  "Understanding 
the  Changes,"  helps  the  reader  compre- 
hend the  implications  of  a  new  ecclesiol- 
ogy,  theology  of  priesthood,  and 
approaches  to  the  celebration  of  the 
liturgy  emerging  among  today's  younger 
priests.  The  effects  of  the  sometimes 


radically  different  styles  of  younger  and 
older  priests  are  felt  especially  in  parish- 
es. Since  the  survey  was  completed  in 
2001,  there  is  an  epilogue  that  examines 
briefly  the  effects  of  the  sexual  miscon- 
duct crisis  of  2002.  Of  extraordinary 
value  are  the  six  concluding  commen- 
taries. 

What  do  we  learn  from  this  new 
research?  The  findings  confirm  what 
most  observant  Catholics  have  known 
for  some  time:  newer  priests  (45  and 
younger)  hold  a  significantly  different 
ecclesiology  from  that  of  their*  older 
counterparts  (46  to  65),  but  somewhat 
similar  to  those  over  65.  The  self-iden- 
tity of  newer  priests  correlates  with  "the 
cultic  model  of  priest  loyal  to  John  Paul 
II,  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Church, 
and  a  hierarchical  model  of  gover- 
nance." The  older  servant-leader  model 
priests  are  "more  democratic,  more  sup- 
portive of  lay  ministry  in  the  Church, 
and  more  conflicted  concerning  the  pas- 
toral application  of  church  teaching, 
such  as  the  prohibition  of  artificial  birth 
control."  Further,  younger  priests  view 
the  Second  Vatican  Council  as  merely  a 
part  of  a  broad  historical  process.  They 
express  satisfaction  with  older  liturgical 
forms  and  symbols — including,  for 
some,  the  wearing  of  birettas  and  cas- 
socks— and  see  priests  as  having  a  sacred 
position  in  the  church  that  is  clearly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  lay  people.  Older 
priests  think  in  terms  of  the  "priesthood 
of  all  believers"  and  thus  support 
involvement  of  all  Catholics  in  ministry. 
They  also  stress  the  importance  of  per- 
sonal conscience  in  moral  decision-mak- 
ing and  emphasize  servant  leadership 
rather  than  clerical  authority. 

More  disquieting  than  these  differ- 


ences are  the  judgments  of  each  group 
about  the  other.  "Younger  priests  called 
the  older  priests  liberals,  leftist  fringe, 
secularized,  anti-establishment,  a  'lost 
generation,'  and  priests  with  a  social 
work  model."  "Older  priests  referred  to 
the  young  men  as  inflexible,  divisive, 
liturgically  conservative,  institutional, 
hierarchical,  and  believers  in  a  cultic 
priesthood."  While  not  everyone  uses  or 
accepts  these  negative  descriptions,  these 
stereotypes  come  up  again  and  again  in 
respondents'  comments.  For  parishes 
experiencing  the  ministry  of  both  types 
of  priests  or  going  through  a  transition 
from  one  pastor  to  another,  the 
changeover  is  likely  to  be  disruptive  and 
problematic.  For  lay  ministers  caught 
between  the  two  camps,  the  conse- 
quences may  be  even  more  distressing. 

Hoge's  findings  are  by  no  means 
entirely  bleak.  Virtually  all  priests  love 
their  ministry  and  find  great  joy  in 
administering  the  sacraments  and  pre- 
siding over  the  liturgy.  They  also  express 
much  satisfaction  in  preaching  the  word 
of  God  and  in  working  with  people  in 
the  Christian  community.  Across  the 
board  they  are  at  least  as  content  with 
their  life  and  work  as  their  peers  in  the 
secular  world,  and  they  experience 
greater  overall  happiness  than  was  indi- 
cated by  participants  in  the  three  previ- 
ous surveys. 

To  what  end  can  this  research  infor- 
mation be  applied?  The  present  disjunc- 
tion between  younger  and  older  priests  is 
persistent,  destructive  and  unacceptable 
if  parishes  and  other  ministries  are  to 
thrive.  Both  the  authors  and  commenta- 
tors in  Evolving  \  'isions  offer  constructive 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  divi- 
sions. Gerald  Kicanas,  for  example, 
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points  out  that  dioceses  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  bring  together  different  genera- 
tions of  priests  for  dialogue,  so  that 
"larger  than  life"  misconceptions  about 
one  another  can  be  faced  directly. 
Canice  Connors,  O.F.M.Conv.,  writes 
that  "we  may  he  dealing  with  the  dynam- 
ics of 'totalization,'  that  tempting  reduc- 
tion of  individuals  and  their  histories  to 
categories  of  alienation."  He  advocates 
softening  the  tone  of  the  rhetoric  and 
revealing  the  person  behind  the  catego- 
ry. John  A.  Coleman,  S.J.,  states  that 
seminaries  have  the  responsibility  to 
provide  proper  theological  formation  in 
order  to  prevent  future  priests  from 
adopting  a  pre-Vatican  II  posture:  rigid, 
clerical  and  close-minded. 

Susan  Wood  asserts  that  even  some 
of  the  questions  in  the  survey  reflect  a 
mindset  that  perpetuates  generational 
differences.  She  recommends  that  our 
ecclesial  imaginations  need  to  be 
stretched  to  incorporate  a  communion 
ecclesiology,  where  relationship  rather 
than  essential  differences  is  highlighted. 
Nick  Rice  encourages  clergy  and  laity  to 
"mind  the  gaps"  of  division  through 
prayer  and  dialogue  and  an  increased 
sense  of  common  mission.  Zeni  Fox  is 
concerned  about  younger  clergy  who 
oppose  not  only  the  views  of  lay  persons 
in  their  own  cohort,  but  those  older 
parishioners  and  clergy  as  well.  Because 
of  their  contradictory  views,  younger 
priests  may  find  working  in  the  parish 
difficult  in  unexpected  ways. 

Hoge  and  Wenger's  first-rate 
research  and  reliable  analysis  create  yet 
another  enormous  agenda  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States. 
They  make  us  aware  not  only  of  the  con- 
flicting views  of  various  generations,  but 
also  of  potential  starting  points  for  need- 
ed dialogue.  Their  book  is  essential  read- 
ing for  everyone  involved  in  pastoral 
leadership  and  would  be  valuable  for 
those  with  broad  interest  in  the  church's 
future  and  their  role  in  it.  So  much  is  at 
stake — in  fact,  the  very  survival  and 
flourishing  of  the  Christian  community. 
As  the  number  of  priests  dwindles,  the 
issues  among  them  become  even  more 
pronounced.  Evolving  Visions  of  Priesthood 
offers  an  invitation  to  work  toward  over- 
coming separation  wherever  it  exists  and 
replacing  it  with  true  communion. 

Katarina  Schuth 
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site:  www.joyandtruth.org. 

PARTICIPATORY  PLANNING  catches  on! 
Appreciative  Inquiry  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
|  $12.95.  Ph:  (888)  316-9544;  www.thinbook.com. 

Gifts 

VATICAN  LIBRARY  COLLECTION  merchandise,  an 
unparalled  collection  of  fine  art,  jewelry  and  gifts 
based  on  imagery  found  in  the  V  atican  Library. 
Many  of  these  products  feature  images  that  were 

:  once  available  only  to  church  officials  and  scholars. 

;The  Vatican  Library  Collection  merchandise  is 
officially  sanctioned  by  the  Biblioteca  Vaticana 
Apostolica,  with  a  portion  of  all  proceeds  being 
used  to  benefit  the  Vatican  Library.  Visit  us  via 
America's  homepage:  www.americamagazine.org. 

Greeting 

HAPPY  70TH  BIRTHDAY  DINO  from  all  of  us  in  PA 

to  AK  to  you  on  Pinehurst.  With  love  and  best 
wishes  to  a  brother,  uncle,  relative  and  friend  (in 
prayer,  husband  and  son);  we  send  you  greetings 
this  200-1 — happy  70th  birthday  to  you!!! 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.americam- 
agazine.0rg/Anaz0nmusic.cftn#composers. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  tor  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
I  www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Pilgrimage 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Pilgrimage  to 
Ireland:  Land  of  Saints  and  Scholars.  Thomas  E. 
Clarke,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  R.J.M.,  Norene 
Costa,  R.J.M.;  Aug.  18-29,  2004,  $2,295.  Daily 
Mass  at  select  sites  and  informal  presentations  on 
ipirituality  of  sites  visited.  For  flier  and  reg- 
istrati  in,  contact  Sr.  Catherine  Mclntyre,  Bediany 
Retreat  House,  202  County  Rte.  105,  P.O.  Box 
1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY  10930.  Ph:  (845)  928- 
2213;  e-mail:  bethan\Tetrear@frontiemet.net. 

IRELAND  IN  MAY.  Explore  the  heart  and  soul  of 
Celtic  spirituality.  Experience  a  magical,  mystical 


spring  in  Ireland  while  praying  at  sacred  sites  and 
listening  to  Celtic  experts.  Join  Inward  Travel's 
much-loved  trip,  April  29  -  May  1 1,  2004.  Contact: 
Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J.,  1016  N.  Superior  St., 
Spobne,  WA  99202;  Ph:  (509)  483-6495;  jcomer- 
ford@stjosephtamilycenter.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  small 
Catholic  volunteer  community  serving  people  in 
rural  West  Virginia  by  providing  service  experi- 
ences to  high  school  and  college  volunteers. 
Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  experienced 
in  youth/young  adult  ministry,  a  working  knowl- 
edge and  belief  in  Catholic  social  teachings,  non- 
profit agency  management  experience  and  open- 
ness to  prayer,  simplicity  and  living  in  communi- 
ty. Send  resume,  references  and  salary  require- 
ments to:  Nazareth  Farm,  Route  2,  Box  194-3, 
Salem,  WV  26426. 

INNOVATIVE  URBAN  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PRINCIPAL  position  open.  Verbum  Dei  High 
School,  an  urban,  all-boys  Catholic  school  in 
Watts,  Calif.,  seeks  a  highly-qualified  principal. 
Currently  led  by  the  Jesuit  order,  the  school 
employs  an  innovative  corporate  work  study 
program  as  a  member  of  the  national  Cristo  Rey 
network  of  schools.  This  program  makes  college 
preparatory  education  affordable  to  its  students 
while  providing  students  with  real-world  work 
experience.  The  school  seeks  an  educational 
leader  who  is  experienced  at  helping  teachers  to 
motivate  urban  students  to  succeed.  Please  sub- 
mit by  Feb.  28,  2004,  your  resume  and  letter 
articulating  your  relevant  professional  qualifica- 
tions and  commitment  to  urban  educational 
ministry.  For  more  information,  please  see  the 
Verbum  Dei  Web  site  at:  http://www.ver- 
bumdei.us.  Verbum  Dei  High  School,  Principal 
Search  Committee,  11100  South  Central 
Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90059.  Main  office: 
(323)  564-6651;  Fax:  323-564-9009. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE.  St.  Mary  Cathedral 
Parish  Community,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  justice- 
oriented  community,  is  seeking  a  full-time  pas- 
toral associate  to  begin  July  1,  2004.  Primary 
responsibilities  are  in  the  area  of  Christian  ser- 
vice ministries,  although  not  exclusive  of  other 
parish  ministry.  Master's  degree  in  pastoral  or 
theological  studies  desired.  Deadline  for  appli- 
cation: Feb.  16,  2004.  Send  resume  and  cover 
letter  to:  Rev.  Ronald  Wagner,  St.  Mary 
Cathedral,  615  Hoyt  Avenue,  Saginaw,  MI 
48607.  Competitive  salary/benefits. 

PRINCIPAL.  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Roman 
Catholic  Parish  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  accepting 
principal  applications  for  the  parish  elementary 
school,  grades  pre-K  through  8,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  500.  The  school  has  provided  its  stu- 
dents with  a  strong  Catholic  educational  envi- 
ronment in  their  spiritual  and  academic  forma- 
tion for  over  45  years.  Detailed  information  can 
be  found  at  http://www.omosparish.org/princi- 
pal.htm.  Please  send  a  comprehensive  letter  of 
introduction  and  a  detailed  resume  (no  phone 


calls,  please)  to:  Anne  Marie  King,  Business 
Manager,  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Parish,  1800 
S.  Kolb  Road,  Tucson,  AZ  85710-8413;  fax: 
(520)  790-3308,  e-mail:  omosfinance@aol.com.  j 
Submissions  should  be  received  before  Feb.  1 6, 
2004. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DIOCESE  OF  WHEELING- 
CHARLESTON,  W.Va.,  is  seeking  a  Roman: 
Catholic  priest  to  serve  the  growing  Hispanic  i 
community  in  the  eastern  panhandle  of  West 
Virginia.  This  ministry  works  under  the  supervi-  j 
sion  of  the  Diocesan  Office  of  Planning  and  j 
Pastoral  Services.  The  individual  will  collaborate 
with  local  pastors  in  a  three-county  area  in  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  resident  and  transient  Hispanic 
people. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  fluent  in 
the  English  and  Spanish  languages.  Position 
requires  regular  travel  throughout  the  panhandle. 
Team  leadership  skills  are  necessary  to  develop  j 
church  leadership  among  the  Hispanic  people. 

Interested  individuals  should  send  resume 
with  cover  letter  to:  Very  Rev.  Frederick  P. 
Annie,  V.E.,  Episcopal  Vicar  for  Clergy,  PO  Box  j 
230,  1300  Byron  Street,  Wheeling,  WV  26003.  j 
Ph:  (304)  233-0880  ext.  267;  e-mail:  fannie- 
©dwc.ore. 

SAFE  ENVIRONMENT  COORDINATOR  (in  accord  j 
with  the  U.S.C.C.B.  Charter  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  and  Young  People).  As  part  of  our  com- 
mitment to  the  implementation  of  all  aspects  of  I 
the  U.S.C.C.B.  charter  initiatives,  the  Diocese  of  j 
San  Bernardino  has  developed  the  position  of; 
Safe  Environment  Coordinator.  We  have  an  j 
immediate  opening  for  an  individual  to  ensure ! 
compliance  with  all  national  and  diocesan  j 
requirements  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren and  young  people  within  our  diocese. 

We  require  the  following:  a  degree  in  human 
resource  management,  public  administration, 
administration  of  justice  or  related  discipline;  a 
minimum  of  five  years'  experience  dealing  with 
diverse  groups  of  people  in  a  manage- 
ment/administrative capacity;  outstanding  skills 
in  the  area  of  diplomacy  and  tact;  excellent  orga- 
nizational skills;  excellent  presentational  skills; 
proficiency  in  Excel,  Access  and  Powerpoint; 
must  have  a  proven  results-oriented  track  record; 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Catholic  doctrine,  j 
procedures  and  protocols;  must  be  bilingual/bilit-  ; 
erate  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Qualified  candidates,  please  send  resume 
with  salary  history  and  requirements  to:  Attn: ; 
Director  of  Human  Resources,  Diocese  of  San  j 
Bernardino,  1201  E.  Highland  Avenue,  San; 
Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax:  (909)  475-5189;  e-  j 
mail:  employment@sbdiocese.org. 

Retreats 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN  ICONOGRAPHY,  May  2-7, 
2004.  Spend  six  days  in  spiritual  expression  creat-  j 
ing  your  own  museum  quality  icon,  each  step  j 
guided  by  master  iconographer  Dmitri  Andreyev,  j 
Participants  learn  the  language  and  theological ; 
history  of  icons  as  well  as  practical  application  j 
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techniques.  Location:  PriestField  Pastoral 
Center,  Micklleway,  VV.Va.,  just  75  miles  from 
Washington,  D.C,  or  Baltimore,  Md.  Work- 
shop instruction  and  materials  $475,  optional 
lodging/meals  $420.  $100  deposit,  reserve  by 
.3/15/04.  Ph:  (304)  725-1435;  e-mail:  priest- 
field@priestfield.org;  Web  site:  www.priest- 
field.org. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsolidarity.org. 

Web  Sites 

TIMELY  GENERAL  INTERCESSIONS  for  Sundays 
and  holy  days,  delivered  weekly  by  e-mail.  Free 
trial:  www.fcaministry.com. 

AMERICA  CLASSIFIED.  Classified  advatiscnients  arc 
accepted  for  publication  in  either  the  print  version  of 
America  or  at  our  Web  site:  http:/hviv~cc.america- 
magazine.  org/notices.  cfni.  Ten-word  nun  unit  in. 
Rates  arc  per  word/per  issue.  1-5  times:  $132;  6-11 
times:  $1.21;  12-23  times:  $1.16;  24-41  tunes: 
$1.10;  42  times  or  more:  $1.05.  You  may  combine 
print  and  Web  ad  insertions  to  take  advantage  of  our 
frequency  discounts.  Ads  may  be  submitted  Iry  e-mail 
to:  adMamcricamagazine.org;  by  fax  to  (928)  222- 
2101;  by  postal  mail  to:  Classified  Department, 
America,  106  West  56th  $t.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
We  do  not  accept  ad  copy  over  the  phone.  For  more 
information  call:  (212)  515-0102. 


Our  future  depends 
on  you. 
Please  remember 
America  in  your  will. 

Our  legal  title  is: 
America  Press  Inc. 
106  West  56th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10019 
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Judging  Miguel  Estrada 

The  support  expressed  by  John  W. 
Donohue,  S.J.  ,  lor  Miguel  Estrada's 
nomination  to  die  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
lor  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  is 
misguided,  and  his  equation  of  the 
threatened  filibuster  to  the  actions  of 
"Bully"  Brooks  is  irresponsible  rhetorical 
excess  (Of  Many  Things,  1/5).  Mr. 
Estrada  holds  pro-life  views,  and  the 
Senate  Democrats  uniformly  oppose 
such  views,  to  their  shame.  But  over  160 
Bush  nominees  widi  similar  views  have 
been  confirmed. 

What  sets  Estrada  apart  is  Iris  history 
as  an  ideological  operative,  well  known 
to  people  on  Capitol  Hill.  Estrada  has 
long  cast  common  cause  with  Solicitor 
General  Ted  Olson,  perhaps  the  most 
bellicose  and  divisive  figure  in  today's 
coarse  political  climate.  Again  and  again 
he  has  proven  himself  to  serve  the  cause 
by  doing  what  is  necessary7,  including 
being  "placed"  on  Justice  Kennedy's  staff 
to  ensure  ideological  orthodox)'  by  all 
means  necessary. 


We  can  debate  the  morality  of  such 
political  operatives;  certainly  they  are  not 
unknown  in  history,  and  they  can  be 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But 
dieir  place  is  in  die  political  arena,  not 
the  judiciary.  Estrada  has  too  much 
political  blood  on  his  hands  to  merit  the 
honor  and  responsibility  of  being  a  judge 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Moreover,  this  place  on  the  court 
was  preserved  from  being  filled  by 
Clinton  appointees  by  underhanded  tac- 
tics that  have  not  been  forgotten,  nor 
should  they  be.  Forgiveness  is  a 
Christian  virtue,  but  it  is  rarely  observed 
in  politics;  and  the  responsibility  to  prac- 
tice it  should  not  be  placed  upon  only 
one  of  the  combatants.  Mr.  Olson  was 
confirmed  as  solicitor  general  despite  his 
sordid  past  at  the  direction  of  Senator 
Tom  Daschle,  the  Senate  minority  lead- 
er, as  a  show  of  good  faith.  That  olive 
branch  has  been  returned  as  a  club, 
repeatedly.  The  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Estrada  would  be  just  another  victory  for 
such  tactics,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
republic. 

Rick  Fueyo 
Tampa,  Fla. 
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Experiencing  Conversion 

A  belated  note  of  appreciation  for  Valerie 
Schultz'  fine  reflection,  "Metanoia"  (12/ 
8).  She  insightfully  probes  the  radical 
change  of  heart  that  conversion  entails 
and  applies  it  suggestively  to  the  hope  for 
the  renewal  of  a  friendship  that  the  years 
seem  to  have  frayed  and  sundered.  It  is 
helpful  to  consider,  as  she  does,  the  min- 
istry of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  "God's  work 
of  changing  hearts."  May  I  take  her 
insight  one  step  further  and  offer  the 
thought  that  ultimately  the  ground  of 
Jesus'  life  and  ministry  was  his  passion  for 
communion:  to  bring  all  humankind  into 
that  communion  which  is  the  very  life  of 
God?  The  cross  is  both  the  consequence 
of  that  passion  and  the  God-given  way  to 
the  realization  of  communion. 

(Rev.)  Robert  Imbelli 
Chestnut  Hill.  Mass. 

Disagreement,  Not  Contempt 

Your  editorial  "Respecting  International 
Law"  (1/19)  asserts  that  the  Bush  adminis- 
tration has  "set  a  course  contemptuous  of 
international  law."  Yet  your  examples  do 
not  support  such  an  assertion.  You  cite  the 
"refusal  to  sign"  the  Kyoto  protocols.  But 
that  wasn't  contempt  for  law.  It  was  a  dis- 
agreement over  a  proposed  law. 
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You  also  cite  the  withdrawal  from  the 
SALT  I  ABM  treaty.  This  withdraw  al, 
however,  was  also  done  legally,  well  within 
the  provisions  of  die  treaty.  Furthermore, 
it  was  a  cold-war  treaty  between  two 
superpowers,  one  of  which  no  longer 
exists,  and  it  was  the  legal  expression  of 
the  MAD  (Mutually  Assured  Destruction) 
nuclear  policy  of  an  older  age.  I  find  it  sur- 
prising that  a  Catholic  journal  would 
mourn  the  passing  of  such  a  disturbing 
policy,  codified  into  law. 

Your  third  example  was  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  U.S.  signature  from  the  R6me 
Treaty  that  established  the  International 
Criminal  Court.  Once  again,  however,  this 
treaty  was  not  U.S.  law,  as  it  had  not  been 
ratified  by  die  United  States.  There  are 
serious  concerns  over  the  court.  It  is 
inherently  undemocratic  and  political  and 
reduces  die  legal  protections  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens. Similarly,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
President  Bush's  call  for  an  international 
lawyer  when  threatened  with  a  lawsuit 
represents  "contempt"  for  the  law.  Isn't 
seeking  counsel  exactly  what  the  law  seeks 
to  accomplish? 

You  also  seem  to  assume  that  for  the 
United  States  to  exercise  its  veto  power  in 
the  U.N.  Security  Council  represents 
"contempt"  for  the  law.  But  are  not  such 
vetoes  perfecdy  consistent  with  die  accept- 
ed legal  structure  to  which  nations  have 
bound  themselves?  When  France  declared 
that  it  would  veto  a  further  Securitv 
Council  resolution  authorizing  war  in 
Iraq,  was  this  also  an  act  "contemptuous" 
of  international  law? 

All  of  your  examples  represent  com- 
pletely legal  and  therefore  legitimate  poli- 
cy decisions  by  the  Bush  administration. 
Even  if  one  disagrees  with  the  administra- 
tion's judgment  in  any  particular  case,  the 
examples  hardly  demonstrate  contempt  for 
international  law.  Respect  for  international 
law  does  not  demand  that  a  nation  bind 
itself  to  laws  with  which  it  disagrees  as  not 
in  its  best  interest.  International  treaties 
become,  as  you  note,  "the  supreme  law  of 
the  land"  and  can  even  supersede  constitu- 
tional protections  of  human  rights.  This  is 
precisely  why  a  nation  must  take  the 
responsibility  of  entering  treaties  very  seri- 
ously. This  is  respect  fpr  law,  not  con- 
tempt. 


I  expect  better  from  America  than  to 
cast  gratuitous  charges  against  those  with 
whom  you  disagree.  Respect  for  interna- 
tional law  should  not  be  confused  with 
acquiescence  to  any  demand  made  by 
other  nations.  International  cooperation  is, 
of  course,  an  important  value.  Building  an 
international  consensus  for  law  should  not 
be  confused  with  respect  for  the  law  itself. 
I  agree  that  the  United  States  should  be 
involved  in  this  effort,  but  not  at  the  cost 
of  sacrificing  our  basic  principles  or 
national  interests. 

Thomas  R.  Jackson,  M.D. 

Allen,  S.C. 

Women  and  the  Environment 

Walter  E.  Grazer's  article,  "Environmen- 
tal Justice:  A  Catholic  Voice"  (1/19),  con- 
tains good  information  on  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  of  our  day.  I  am  puzzled, 
however,  that  Mr.  Grazer,  in  presenting 
the  "Catholic  voice"  on  this  issue,  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  work  of  Catholic  women 
religious  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  environmental  jus- 
tice actions  for  decades  in  this  country. 

A  significant  number  of  women's  con- 
gregations include  care  for  the  environ- 
ment as  part  ot  their  mission  statements.  A 
third  of  the  ecology  centers  in  the  United 
States  are  sponsored  by  Dominican  sisters. 
The  I.H.M.  Sisters  of  Monroe,  Mch., 
modeled  breakthrough  processes  that  ben- 
efit the  environment  when  diey  renovated 
their  buildings  and  grounds. 
Contemplative  women  religious  have 
developed  methods  of  organic  fanning. 

Mriam  Therese  McGillis,  O.P.,  to 
name  only  one  leader  among  many 
women  religious,  has  initiated  workshops, 
written  books,  provided  educational  mate- 
rials and  spoken  at  many  large,  public 
gatherings  about  an  alternative  and  more 
sustainable  way  of  working  with  the  land 
and  developing  a  renewed  relationship 
with  the  whole  community  of  life. 

As  policy  advisor  to  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and  direc- 
tor of  the  bishops'  environmental  justice 
program,  Mr.  Grazer  would  benefit  from 
speaking  with  women  religious  about 
environmental  issues. 

Marianne  Race,  C.S.J. 
LaGrange,  III. 
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America    February  9,  2004 


the  word 


Blessings  and  Curses 

Sixth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Feb.  15,  2004 

Readings:  Jer  17:5-8;  Ps  1:1-4,  6;  1  Cor  15:12,  16-20;  Lk  6:17,  20-26 


Blessed  are  yon  (Lk  6:20) 

WHAT  COMES  TO  MIND 
when  you  think  of  bless- 
ings? Perhaps  some  degree 
of  prosperity  or  good 
health.  Your  musings  might  include  some- 
thing as  weighty  as  deliverance  from  harm 
or  as  commonplace  as  victory  in  a  high 
school  basketball  game.  When  circum- 
stances seem  to  go  the  way  we  want,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  us  to  consider  them  a 
blessing. 

And  what  about  curses?  We  don't  have 
to  turn  to  witches'  spells  in  fairy  tales  to  find 
them.  Cursing  language  is  quite  common 
in  everyday  speech.  Even  children  cry  out: 
"Drop  dead!"  "Damn  it!"  or  "Go  to  hell!" 
We  may  not  believe  that  we  have  been 
cursed  when  misfortune  befalls  us,  but  we 
certainly  do  think  that  we  have  somehow 
been  handed  a  "raw  deal,"  and  diat  some- 
one other  than  ourselves  is  responsible. 

People  in  traditional  societies,  like 
those  that  produced  the  Bible,  believed  that 
certain  speech  itself  had  extraordinary 
power.  They  were  convinced  that  when 
one  pronounced  a  blessing  or  curse,  the 
words  themselves  began  the  process  of 
bringing  about  the  objective.  Therefore, 
they  did  not  throw  out  words  of  blessing  or 
curse  randomly,  as  we  might  today.  They 
further  realized  that  if  human  words  could 
accomplish  such  feats,  one  could  only 
imagine  what  God's  words  might  do. 

Both  the  reading  from  Jeremiah  and 
the  Gospel  passage  speak  of  blessings  and 
curses,  or  woes.  Though  the  terms  are  not 
used  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  both  read- 
ings, they  do  give  us  an  insight  into  the  kind 
of  behavior  that  was  to  be  preferred,  and 
they  sketch  some  of  the  consequences  of 
that  behavior  in  human  life.  Both  Jeremiah 
and  today's  psalm  use  striking  nature 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


imagery  to  contrast  the  life  circum- 
stances of  those  who  trust  in  God  or 
cherish  God's  law  with  those  who  do 
not.  The  former  will  thrive  even  in  hard 
times  and  will  be  a  source  of  life  for  others. 
The  latter  will  have  barely  enough  life  force 
to  live  and  will  lack  any  power  of  fertility. 

The  contrast  drawn  by  Jeremiah  is  not 
difficult  to  comprehend.  It  promotes  com- 
mon religious  sentiments,  namely  trust  in 
God  and  respect  for  God's  law.  But  when 
we  nun  to  the  Gospel,  we  discover  a  mes- 
sage that  is  quite  revolutionary.  Jesus  seems 
to  mm  reality  upside  down.  Those  whom 
Jesus  calls  blessed  live  lives  that  we  would 
normally  consider  cursed;  and  those  threat- 
ened with  woes  are  enjoying  blessings. 
What  does  this  mean?  Does  God  really 
prefer  die  poor  and  needy  and  reject  those 
with  financial  security? 

There  are  clues  in  this  reading  diat 
show  us  that  this  is  not  really  the  case. 
What  makes  one  blessed  is  not  simply 
poverty  or  hunger  or  sadness,  but  commit- 
ment to  the  Son  of  Man  (verse  22);  and  like 
the  filse  prophets  of  old,  the  ones  con- 
demned are  those  who  compromised  their 
values  in  order  to  be  accepted  and  succeed. 
This  closer  look  shows  us  that  Jesus'  mes- 
sage is  actually  very  similar  to  Jeremiah's 
and  that  found  in  the  psalm:  trust  God  and 
cherish  God's  law.  hi  other  words,  if  you 
choose  God,  you  will  be  blessed.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  choose  human  standards, 
you  will  succumb  to  the  woe. 

We  today  have  a  very  narrow  under- 
standing of  law,  especially  the  law  of  God. 
We  think  of  it  as  rigid  and  confining.  We 
may  even  consider  it  out  of  date  and  irrele- 
vant. Ancient  Israel  believed  that  law  set  a 
path  or  direction  to  happiness  and  fulfill- 
ment. They  saw  it  as  "refreshing  the 
soul. ..rejoicing  the  heart"  (Ps  19:8-9). 
Cherishing  God's  law  was  not  a  burden. 

Still,  trusting  in  God  is  easier  said  than 
done,  because  we  are  all  so  influenced  by 


the  standards  of  the  day.  We  are  bombard- 
ed b\  advertisements  that  assure  us  we  have 
a  right  to  a  high-paying  job,  even  without 
working  for  it;  die  excessively  wealthy  are 
held  up  as  icons  to  be  emulated;  and  the 
needy  are  disdained  as  unworthy  of  our 
attention.  At  every  turn  we  are  offered 
food — "all  you  can  eat" — and  the  only  valid 
reason  for  depriving  oneself  is  to  lose 
weight  in  order  to  achieve  the  body  of  a 
model.  The  weeping  of  which  Jesus  speaks 
is  probably  the  frustration  that  people  on 
the  margins  experience  when  they  are 
denied  the  opportunities  that  every  society 
owes  all  its  citizens. 

These  Beatitudes  challenge  our 
understanding  ot  blessedness,  but  they 
also  are  sometimes  difficult  to  interpret. 
Surely  Jesus  is  not  suggesting  that  the 
poor  or  hungry  or  grieving  should  be  sat- 
isfied with  their  lot  in  life  because  they  will 
eventually  experience  a  reversal  of  fortune. 
Rather,  he  is  saying  that  the  values  and 
customs  of  the  reign  of  God  at  times  seri- 
ously conflict  with  those  of  society. 
Today's  readings  urge  us  to  step  back 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  life  and  eval- 
uate our  values  from  Jesus'  point  of  view. 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Consider  the  real  blessings  of  your 
life,  and  thank  God  for  them. 

•  In  what  ways  do  the  blessings  or 
Beatitudes  of  the  Gospel  challenge 
the  standards  by  which  you  live? 

•  How  can  you  serve  as  an  agent 
through  whom  God  blesses  the  peo- 
ple whom  society  overlooks? 
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LILLY        ENDOWMENT  INC 


"As  a  deer  longs  for  flowing  streams,  so  my  soul  longs  for  you,  O  God. "  —  Psalm  42:1 

At  the  center  of  the  congregation  is  the  pastor.  Spiritual  guide,  scholar,  counselor,  preacher, 
administrator,  confidant,  teacher,  pastoral  visitor,  and  friend,  a  pastor  has  a  privileged  position 
and  performs  many  roles.  In  season  and  out,  a  pastor  is  called  upon  to  lead  communities  to 
the  life-giving  waters  of  God. 

The  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program,  offered  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  is  intended  to 
strengthen  Christian  congregations  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  pastors  to  step  away  briefly 
from  the  demands  of  daily  parish  life  and  to  engage  in  a  period  of  renewal  and  reflection. 
The  Endowment  will  provide  approximately  100  grants  of  up  to  $45,000  each  directly  to 
congregations  for  support  of  a  renewal  program  for  their  pastor. 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
June  25,  2004,  and  the  award  announcement  will  be  made  by  October  2004. 


L  I   L   L  Y 


For  information:  Send  an  e-mail  to  clergyrenewal@yahoo.com;  contact  the  program's  Web  site:  www.clergyrenewal.org, 
call  317/916-7302;  or  write  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  Religion  Division,  2801  North  Meridian  Street,  Post  Office  Box  88068, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46208.  (Indiana  clergy  should  apply  only  to  the  Lilly  Endowment  Clergy  Renewal  Program  for 

Indiana  Congregations.) 
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A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


HERE'S  AN  OLD  CHESTNUT 
I  first  heard  as  a  novice: 
"He's  as  confused  as  a 
Jesuit  during  Holy 
Week!"  Ha  ha.  We  Jesuits  were  sup- 
posed to  be  so  addled  about  liturgical 
practices  that  the  elaborate  rituals  of 
Holy  Week  were  for  us  a  mystery — 
and  not  the  good  kind  of  mystery. 

There  is  at  least  a  minuscule  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  this.  A  few  months 
after  I  was  ordained,  I  was  celebrat- 
ing Mass  at  our  local  Jesuit  parish 
and  was  still  worried  about  fouling 
up  the  rubrics.  After  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  and  preaching  a  homily,  I  left 
the  ambo,  returned  to  the  presider's 
chair  and  promptly  launched  into  the 
Prayers  of  the  Faithful.  Something 
about  the  open  missalettes  and  con- 
fused faces  told  me  that  I  had  erred 
somehow.  Presently  it  dawned  on  me 
that,  more  used  to  daily  Masses,  I 
had  completely  bypassed  the 
Profession  of  Faith.  At  the  end  of  the 
Mass  I  made  a  confession:  "You'll 
notice  I  skipped  the  Profession  of 
Faith.  This  was  not  intended  as  a 
theological  protest:  I  just  forgot.  And 
I  do  believe  it."  This  Jesuit,  at  least, 
still  had  a  lot  to  learn  liturgically. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  Masses  Fve  ever 
attended  have  been  in  Jesuit  church- 
es. On  the  third  hand,  some  of  the 
finest  liturgical  scholars  in  the  world 
today  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

Here  endeth  the  defense  of  Jesuit 
liturgies. 

I  was  thinking  about  this  as  I 
reread  one  of  my  favorite  priestly 
"how-to"  books:  How  Not  to  Say  Mass 
(Paulist  Press),  by  Dennis  C. 
Smolarski,  S.J.  It's  a  revised  edition 
of  a  book  first  published  in  1986.  To 
this  day,  I  can  remember  first  stum- 
bling across  the  book,  in  1992,  in  the 
recreation  room  of  a  Jesuit  commu- 
nity in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  The  title 
made  me  laugh  aloud,  and  after  a  few 
pages  I  was  hooked.  A  few  minutes 
later,  another  member  of  the  com- 
munity passed  by  and  asked  what  I 
was  reading.  When  I  told  him  the 
book's  title,  he  laughed,  mentioned 
another  priest  in  our  community  and 


whispered,  "I  think  he's  read  that 
book  from  cover  to  cover!" 

The  book  is  a  fine  compendium 
of  dos  and  don'ts,  offered  in  a  light 
but  firm  style,  enlightening  for  cler- 
gy and  lay  alike.  For  example,  not  a 
few  priests  would  do  well  to  read  the 
entry  on  the  top  of  page  80,  which  is 
headlined  "Do  not  clutter  the  altar 
with  unnecessary  ciboria  and  chal- 
ices" (or  sweaters  and  eyeglasses,  as  I 
once  saw  at  a  church  in 
Philadelphia).  I  was  happy  that  the 
publishers  kept  intact  the  book's 
most  memorable  line,  which  follows 
the  above  dictum:  "Altars  can  some- 
times look  like  awards  tables  at  bowl- 
ing banquets  or  vendors'  tables  at 
pottery  crafts  shows."  Likewise,  the 
average  Massgoer  (and  average  priest 
for  that  matter)  might  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  giving  a  homily  from 
the  presider's  chair  is  not  only  per- 
mitted, it  is  encouraged  by  the 
author  and  a  number  of  traditional 
documents  on  the  liturgy. 

I  keep  How  Not  to  Say  Mass  on  a 
shelf  beside  two  other  priestly  "how- 
to"  books:  A  Confessor's  Handbook,  by 
Kurt  Stasiak,  O.S.B.,  and  Preaching 
Better;  by  Bishop  Kenneth  Untener 
(both  from  Paulist  Press).  Both 
books  use  a  friendly  dos  and  don'ts 
format  as  well.  Father  Stasiak's 
advice  is  a  boon  to  any  confessor. 
My  favorite  entry  under  "Things 
to  Avoid"  is  "Do  not  get  lost  in 
what  you're  saying."  Likewise,  I  like 
this  dictum  from  Bishop  Untener's 
book  on  homiletics:  "Don't  be  afraid 
to  cut  out  some  great  material  in 
order  to  stay  focused  on  one 
thought." 

Whenever  I  take  the  subway  to 
the  parish,  I  carry  along  one  of  these 
little  paperbacks  and  never  fail  to 
discover  something  helpful.  After 
only  four  years  as  a  priest,  I  still  feel 
fairly  new  at  this  and  need  all  the 
advice  I  can  get,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  hearing  confessions  and 
preaching.  And  though  I'm  not  an 
expert  liturgist,  at  least  I  don't  knock 
things  over  (any  longer,  that  is). 

On  the  other  hand,  don't  ask  me 
for  any  advice  when  Holy  Week  rolls 
around.  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Restoring 
Trust 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  FIRST  annual 
report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People  was  a  first  step  in  the  long 
and  demanding  journey  necessaiy  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  bishops'  moral  authority,  after 
the  searing  revelations  of  the  way  in  which  certain  bish- 
ops responded  to  allegations  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors  by 
Catholic  clergy. 

After  adopting  the  charter  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  at  their 
annual  spring  meeting  in  June  2002,  the  bishops  agreed 
that  as  an  exercise  of  necessary  accountability,  a  compli- 
ance audit  would  be  conducted  each  year  to  measure  the 
progress  made  in  implementing  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  by  the  dioceses  and  eparchies  of  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  the  report,  issued  by  the  bishops' 
Office  of  Child  and  Youth  Protection,  is  intended  to  be 
the  first  in  a  series  of  annual  reports  is  the  most  obvious 
reason  why  it  can  only  be  a  first  step  on  a  challenging 
journey. 

While  a  compliance  audit  is  an  exercise  familiar  to 
corporations  and  government  agencies  in  the  United 
States,  conducting  an  on-site  review  of  191  Catholic  dio- 
ceses and  eparchies  presented  unusual  challenges  to  the 
auditors.  Still,  the  report  describes  the  process  as  "infor- 
mative, illustrative,  and  inspiring."  Nearly  90  percent  of 
all  dioceses  were  found  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
charter.  The  auditors  issued  Instructions  for  dioceses  that 
were  not  in  compliance,  Recommendations  when  they 
found  incomplete  compliance  or  room  for  significant 
improvement  and  Commendations  for  dioceses  that  had 
established  sound  sexual  abuse  policies  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  charter  or  had  developed  enlightened  pastoral 
programs  to  support  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  audit  was  to  measure  compli- 
ance with  the  Dallas  charter,  the  auditors  confined  their 
attention  to  allegations  of  sexual  abuse  made  since  June 
2002.  Later  this  month,  a  broader  study  of  sexual  abuse  by 
Catholic  clergy  dating  back  to  1950  will  be  published. 
This  study,  commissioned  by  the  bishops  and  conducted 
by  the  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  York 
City,  will  provide  necessary  information  on  such  neuralgic 


questions  as  whether  incidents  of  sexual  abuse  of  minors 
by  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  United  States 
occurred  at  a  higher  rate  than  in  other  groups  in  the  male 
population.  The  information  provided  by  the  study  should 
lead  to  a  candid  analysis  of  possible  systemic  problems  in 
the  training  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood:  what  stan- 
dards should  be  set  for  admission  to  seminary  training; 
what  level  of  emotional  maturity  is  necessary  for  candi- 
dates to  understand  and  accept  the  commitments  of  a  celi- 
bate life;  what  kind  of  formation  will  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  such  emotional  maturity. 

The  study  will  presumably  identify  the  rate  of  such 
incidents  in  different  cohorts  of  priests  ordained  at  dif- 
ferent times  since  1950  and  clarify  the  relationship,  if 
any,  between  the  kind  of  theological  education  they 
received  (for  example,  before  or  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council)  and  their  subsequent  behavior. 

When  the  John  Jay  College  study  is  released,  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States  will  face  another 
challenge  in  their  attempt  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
both  laypeople  and  priests  in  their  leadership.  These  are 
not  easy  days  to  be  a  bishop.  A  bishop's  moral  authority 
cannot  be  simply  assumed  as  a  corollary  of  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal appointment.  While  a  better  educated  and  increasing- 
ly disappointed  Catholic  laity  in  the  United  States  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  moral  authority  in  the  Catholic  com- 
munity, it  also  believes  that  such  authority,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  earned  by  personal  witness. 

even  more  than  the  shameful  deeds  of  individual  priests,  the 
patterns  of  deception  and  misplaced  priorities  displayed 
by  certain  bishops  in  dealing  with  errant  priests  have 
been  the  primary  cause  of  the  anger  and  disillusionment 
that  is  widely  shared  by  Catholic  laypeople  and  priests.  In 
the  end,  only  the  bishops  themselves  can  restore  the  con- 
fidence in  their  leadership  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
effective  pastoral  authority.  To  do  this,  the  bishops  may 
have  to  find  a  new  voice,  relying  less  on  assertions  of 
canonical  authority  and  more  on  their  ability  to  fashion  a 
new  language  to  speak  to  their  people,  after  first  listening 
to  their  needs  and  frustrations.  Their  capacity  to  listen 
will  probably  be  tested  from  time  to  time  by  intemperate 
voices  and  individuals  pursuing  their  own  special  agen- 
das. But  the  bishops  have  one  great  resource:  the  desire 
of  all  Catholics  for  strong  and  credible  moral  authority  in 
a  time  of  accelerating  change  and  shifting  cultural  values. 
Patience  and  generosity  of  spirit  will,  in  the  end,  be  the 
most  important  allies  of  our  bishops  on  their  journey 
toward  a  restoration  of  trust. 
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signs  of  the  times 


Two  Archbishops  Challenge  Lawmakers  on  Abortion 


Two  U.S.  archbishops  have  challenged 
Catholic  legislators  to  be  faithful  to  the 
church's  teaching  on  abortion  and  the 
sanctity  of  life.  Archbishop-elect 
Raymond  L.  Burke  formally  notified 
Catholic  lawmakers  in  the  Diocese  of  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  that  they  cannot  receive 
Communion  if  they  continue  to  support 
procured  abortion  or  euthanasia.  The 
four-paragraph  canonical  notification, 
published  on  Jan.  8  in  The  Catholic 
Times,  the  diocesan  newspaper,  called 
upon  Catholic  legislators  in  the  diocese 
"to  uphold  the  natural  and  divine  law 
regarding  the  inviolable  dignity  of  all 
human  life....  To  fail  to  do  so 
is  a  grave  public  sin  and  gives 
scandal  to  all  the  faithful." 

Archbishop  Burke,  who  was 
to  be  installed  on  Jan.  26  as 
the  new  archbishop  of  St. 
Louis,  released  the  canonical 
notification  along  with  a  10- 
page  pastoral  letter  to 
Catholics  of  the  La  Crosse 
Diocese  about  their  political 
responsibility  to  uphold  the 
value  of  human  life. 

"Catholic  legislators  who 


are  members  of  the  faithful  of  the  Diocese 
of  La  Crosse  and  who  continue  to  sup- 
port procured  abortion  or  euthanasia  may 
not  present  themselves  to  receive  holy 
Communion,"  the  notification  said. 
"They  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  holy 
Communion,  should  they  present  them- 
selves, until  such  time  as  they  publicly 
renounce  their  support  of  these  most 
unjust  practices." 

According  to  Archbishop  Burke,  the 
notification  became  necessary  as  an  out- 
come of  his  correspondence  with  three 
Catholic  legislators.  "After  several 
exchanges  of  letters,  it  became  clear  in  all 
three  cases  that  there  was  no  willingness 
to  conform  to  the  teaching  of  the 
church,"  he  said.  "So  the  notification 
became  a  necessity  in  order  that  the  faith- 
ful in  the  diocese  not  be  scandalized, 
thinking  that  it  is  acceptable  for  a  devout 
Catholic  to  also  be  pro-abortion." 
Archbishop  Burke  has  declined  to  name 
the  three  politicians,  but  secular  news 
reports  have  identified  two  of  them  as 


Julie  Lassa,  a  state  senator,  and  U.S. 
Representative  David  R.  Obey  (Democrat 
of  Wisconsin). 

Elsewhere,  the  archbishop  of  New 
Orleans  said  in  his  archdiocesan  newspa- 
per column  that  while  public  officials 
sometimes  have  to  support  "imperfect" 
legislation  on  issues  such  as  abortion,  they 
should  still  be  acting  to  help  protect 
human  life  at  all  stages.  In  a  column  in 
the  Clarion-Herald  on  Jan.  14, 
Archbishop  Alfred  C.  Hughes  said  that 
sometimes  public  officials  "have  to  make  a 
prudential  judgment  that  at  a  given  time 
in  human  history  only  imperfect  legisla- 
tion is  possible." 

Archbishop  Hughes  said 
the  Louisiana  bishops  were 
sending  to  Catholic  elected 
officials  in  the  state  copies  of 
the  Doctrinal  Note  on  Some 
Questions  Regarding  the 
Participation  of  Catholics  in 
Political  Life,  issued  a  year  ago 
by  the  Vatican  Congregation 
for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith. 
It  notes,  he  said,  that  "when 
Catholic  officials  openly  sup- 
port the  taking  of  human  life 


L.  Burke 


in  abortion,  euthanasia  or  the  destruction 
of  human  embryos,  they  are  no  longer 
faithful  members  in  the  church  and 
should  not  partake  of  holy  Communion. 
Moreover,  citizens  who  promote  this 
unjust  taking  of  human  life  by  their  vote 
or  support  of  such  candidates  share  in 
responsibility  for  this  grave  evil." 

In  his  column,  Archbishop  Hughes 
wrote  that  if  the  intent  of  a  politician's 
effort  "is  to  limit  the  evil  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, no  other  approach  to  legislation 
seems  feasible,  and  the  legislation  does 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  introduc- 
ing more  restrictive  laws  in  a  more  favor- 
able political  climate,  it  is  legitimate  for 
public  officials  to  support  such  [imperfect] 
legislation."  For  public  officials  in  such  a 
position,  however,  it  is  important  that 
they  "are  publicly  on  record  in  support  of 
legislation  which  is  committed  to  the 
truth  about  the  fullness  of  respect  for 
human  life." 

On  other  moral  issues,  Archbishop 
Hughes  said  Catholic  public  officials 


should  exercise  prudential  judgment  and 
always  be  a  witness  to  what  is  morally 
correct.  For  instance,  he  said,  "a  pastoral 
judgment  needs  to  be  made  whether,  in  a 
particular  instance,  capital  punishment  is 
morally  justifiable.  Our  Holy  Father  and 
the  U.S.  bishops  have  cautioned  that,  in 
their  judgment,  the  situations  that  justify 
capital  punishment  are  severely  limited,  if 
not  nonexistent." 

In  the  case  of  the  church  teaching  that 
war  should  be  a  last  resort  and  that  specif- 
ic conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  the  arch- 
bishop said  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church  indicates  that  "the  responsibility  to 
make  such  decisions  about  war  weighs 
heavily  upon  those  who  have  responsibili- 
ty for  the  common  good." 

Archbishop  Hughes  said  on  other  life 
issues  "it  is  always  important  to  witness  to 
what  is  morally  correct.  At  the  same  time, 
we  preserve  the  rightful  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals to  make  prudential  judgments 
about  the  use  of  extraordinary  means  to 
prolong  life  when  a  person  is  terminally 
ill." 

When  the  issue  at  hand  is  artificial  con- 
traception, he  said,  "it  may  not  be  realistic 
to  try  to  adopt  legislation  to  make  it  ille- 
gal, but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  work  for 
legislation  to  ensure  the  rightful  freedom 
of  conscience  for  medical  workers,  health 
care  facilities  and  pharmacists  to  abide  by 
their  moral  convictions  and  to  protect  cit- 
izens from  having  to  pay  for  the  provision 
of  contraceptive  services  to  others." 

Archbishop  Hughes  concluded  his  col- 
umn by  saying 
public  discourse 
needs  to  be 
marked  by  civil- 
ity. "We  need 
courage  and 
honesty  to 
speak  the  truth 
about  human 
life,"  he  said. 
"We  need 
humility  to  lis- 
ten to  both 
friend  and 
opponent.  We 
need  perseverance  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle for  the  protection  of  human  life.  We 
need  prudence  to  know  when  and  how  to 
act  in  the  public  arena." 


Alfred  C.  Hughes 
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H.I.V.  Sex  Without  Condom  Also  Violates  Fifth  Commandment 


"Someone  who  is  infected  with  the 
H.I.V.  virus  and  decides  to  have  sex  with 
an  uninfected  person  has  to  protect  his 
partner  by  using  a  condom,"  said 
Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels  of 
Mechelen-Brussels.  Speaking  on  the 
Dutch  Catholic  television  program 
"Kruispunt"  on  Jan.  11,  he  said  that  sexu- 
al activity  should  be  confined  to  marriage 
and  that  abstinence  is  morally  correct  and 
safe  in  offering  protection  against  H.I.V. 
infection.  But,  Cardinal  Danneels  said, 
"If  a  person  infected  with  H.I.V.  has 
decided  to  not  respect  abstinence,  then 
he  has  to  protect  his  partner,  and  he  can 
do  that — in  this  case — by  using  a  con- 
dom." Otherwise,  he  said,  an  H.I.V.-posi- 
tive  person  engaging  in  sexual  activity 
outside  of  marriage  without  a  condom  not 
only  breaks  the  Sixth  Commandment, 

Vatican  Official  Says  U.S.  Abuse 
Norms  Are  Fair  and  Workable 

The  U.S.  norms  for  dealing  with  priests 
accused  of  sexual  abuse — in  tandem  with 
the  Vatican's  more  universal  rules — are 
proving  fair  and  workable,  said  Msgr. 
Charles  Scicluna,  a  Vatican  doctrinal 
official  who  deals  directly  with  many  of 
the  cases.  The  norms  were  worked  out 
between  U.S.  bishops  and  Vatican  offi- 
cials in  a  highly  publicized  series  of 
meetings  in  2002.  They  give  bishops  a 
number  of  options  for  dealing  with 
accused  priests,  with  the  Vatican  retain- 
ing oversight  and  final  decision-making 
authority  in  most  cases.  The  system  is 


"You  shall  not  commit  adultery,"  but  he  is 
also  violating  the  Fifth  Commandment, 
"You  shall  not  kill." 

The  church  teaches  diat  married  cou- 
ples should  not  use  condoms  and  other 
contraceptive  devices.  Sonic  church  lead- 
ers, including  some  French  and  African 
bishops,  have  said  that  if  a  condom  is 
being  used  to  avoid  a  life-threatening  dis- 
ease, its  use  is  not  necessarily  a  contracep- 
tive action. 

The  World  Health  Organization  esti- 
mates that  more  than  28  million  people  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  live  with  H.I.V.  or 
AIDS.  The  region  leads  the  world  in  new 
infections,  including  three  million  adults 
and  children  who  contracted  the  disease  in 
2003.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world- 
wide H.I.V/AIDS  epidemic  20  years  ago, 
some  21.8  million  people  have  died. 

necessarily  complex  and  deliberate,  but  it 
is  working,  he  said.  Some  priests  have 
been  permanently  removed  from  min- 
istry, some  have  been  laicized  and  some 
have  been  scheduled  for  a  church  trial, 
he  said. 

While  the  measures  against  abusive 
priests  are  strong,  the  process  has  ade- 
quately protected  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  offered  them  a  chance  to 
appeal  the  decision  of  bishops  and  the 
Vatican,  he  said.  As  the  "promoter  of 
justice"  at  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  Monsignor 
Scicluna  acts  as  a  type  of  prosecutor  in 
sexual  abuse  cases.  He  said  that  under 


the  new  rules  there  are  five  basic  options 
for  dealing  with  sexual  abuse  accusations 
against  priests: 

•  The  priest,  penitent  for  his  behavior 
and  recognizing  that  it  is  incompatible 
with  his  ministry,  requests  laicization 
from  the  pope. 

•  Even  when  not  requested  by  the 
priest,  the  pope  can  decide  to  dismiss  the 
priest  from  the  clerical  state.  This  is 
done  only  in  grave  and  clear  cases,  a 
"process  of  last  resort,"  Monsignor 
Scicluna  said.  Typically,  the  doctrinal 
congregation  makes  the  request  for 
forced  laicization  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  local  bishop,  he  said.  It  is 
anything  but  "pro  forma."  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  for  example,  asks  questions  and 
studies  the  facts  of  the  case  before  mak- 
ing his  decision,  Monsignor  Scicluna 
said.  The  pope's  decision  is  not  subject 
to  appeal  or  review. 

•  A  bishop  or  the  Vatican  can  impose 
a  penalty  on  the  priest  using  an  adminis- 
trative penal  process  (described  in  Canon 
1720  of  the  Code  of  Canon  Law)  with- 
out going  through  a  church  trial.  If  the 
bishop  decides  that  the  penalty  should  be 
permanent  dismissal  from  the  clerical 
state,  he  needs  approval  from  the 
Vatican's  doctrinal  congregation;  if  he 
decides  on  a  lesser  penalty,  he  can  decree 
it  on  his  own  authority.  This  solution  is 
used  in  cases  where  the  facts  are  so 
apparently  clear  as  to  make  a  church  trial 
unnecessary.  But  a  priest  does  have 
recourse,  by  presenting  an  appeal  before 
the  full  membership — cardinals  and  bish- 
ops— of  the  doctrinal  congregation. 

•  A  trial  of  the  accused  priest  can  be 
conducted,  typically  by  diocesan  tri- 
bunals. These  are  church  trials  and  the 
penalties  are  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  civil 
trials  that  may  carry  jail  tenns  or  other 
penalties.  The  decisions  and  penalties  of 
the  diocesan  court  can  be  appealed  by  the 
priest  to  the  Vatican's  doctrinal  congre- 
gation, which  reviews  all  diocesan  trials. 
As  promoter  of  justice,  Monsignor 
Scicluna  can  also  appeal  the  local  deci- 
sion, for  example,  if  he  believes  a  convic- 
tion was  warranted  for  a  priest  who  was 
absolved. 

•  In  cases  where  a  priest  known  to 
have  been  abusive  cannot  be  prosecuted 
under  church  law  for  technical  reasons,  a 
disciplinary  action  can  still  be  imposed  on 
him — such  as  limiting  or  removing  him 
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JEWISH  LEADERS  AND  CATHOLIC  CARDINALS  HOLD  HISTORIC  MEETING.  Rabbi  Israel  Singer  (cen- 
ter), chairman  of  the  World  Jewish  Congress,  addresses  the  World  Symposium  of  Catholic  Cardinals 
and  Jewish  Leaders  at  Yeshiva  University  in  New  York  on  Jan.  19.  Cardinals  from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  North  America  held  an  unprecedented  meeting  in  New  York  with  an  international  group  of 
top  Jewish  leaders.  (CNS  photo  by  Richard  Lobell,  World  Jewish  Congress) 


from  direct  ministry  or,  after  consulting 
with  psychological  experts,  declaring  him 
impeded  from  the  exercise  of  ministry. 
The  priest  can  appeal  these  disciplinary 
measures  to  officials  of  the  Vatican's 
doctrinal  congregation  or  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  congregation. 

The  doctrinal  congregation  has  deter- 
mined that  since  church  law  refers  to  "a 
sin  against  the  Sixth  Commandment 
with  a  minor,"  such  abuse  does  not  nec- 
essarily involve  physical  contact.  For 
example,  it  can  involve  exposing  minors 
to  pornography  or,  even  less  directly,  the 
downloading  of  pedophile  pornography 
over  the  Internet. 

Problems  arise  when  allegations  are 
made  many  years  after  the  abuse 
occurred,  making  it  difficult  to  gather 
evidence  and  interview  witnesses.  Many 
times,  the  church  court  must  base  its 
judgment  on  "moral  certainty"  of  the 
crime,  as  opposed  to  the  discovery  of 
incontestable  evidence,  Monsignor 
Scicluna  said.  In  many  cases,  civil  pro- 
ceedings against  an  abusive  priest  give 
the  Vatican  and  local  bishops  the  kind  of 
clear  evidence  needed  to  take  steps 
against  the  priest  and  often  remove  the 
need  for  a  lengthy  church  trial.  One  sign 
of  the  importance  given  to  civil  trials  is 
that  church  officials  are  ready  to  suspend 
a  canonical  investigation  in  order  not  to 
disturb  a  civil  investigation,  he  said. 

Because  of  the  care  taken  in  reviewing 
cases  of  clerical  sexual  abuse,  combined 
with  the  relatively  small  number  of 
experts  available  to  the  doctrinal  congre- 
gation, many  cases  take  months  to 
resolve.  In  the  case  of  a  trial,  the  time  is 
even  longer. 

Monsignor  Scicluna  said  that  despite 
concerns  when  the  norms  were  adopted, 
the  rights  of  priests  have  been  guaran- 
teed at  every  step  of  the  process.  Even  if 
there  is  an  administrative  process  against 
a  priest  in  lieu  of  a  church  trial,  he  said, 
three  key  elements  are  present:  the 
accused  knows  the  allegations,  he  has  the 
right  to  respond,  and  he  has  the  right  to 
appeal. 

In  working  on  sexual  abuse  cases, 
Monsignor  Scicluna  said,  the  Vatican  has 
followed  two  main  principles:  "If  a  per- 
son is  a  risk  to  minors,  he  should  not  be 
in  ministry;  and  if  his  ministry  is  a  scan- 
dal to  the  community,  he  should  not  be 
in  ministry."  That  policy  stems  from  the 


pope's  statement  in  2002  that  "there  is 
no  place  in  the  priesthood  and  religious 
life  for  those  who  would  harm  the 
young."  Sometimes  removal  from  min- 
istry is  not  enough,  and  the  priest  is  also 
removed  from  the  priesthood.  It  is  the 
gravity  of  the  offense — something  mea- 
sured case  by  case — that  takes  it  to  this 
second  step,  Msgr.  Scicluna  said. 


Pope  Never  Commented  on 
Gibson's  Film,  Says  Secretary 

Pope  John  Paul  II  never  said,  "It  is  as  it 
was,"  after  watching  Mel  Gibson's  film 
on  the  passion  of  Jesus,  said  the  pope's 
longtime  personal  secretary,  Archbishop 
Stanislaw  Dziwisz.  "The  Holy  Father 


Archbishop  Dziwisz  and  Pope  John  Paul  II 


told  no  one  his  opinion  of  this  film,"  said 
the  archbishop,  who  watched  the  film  in 
the  pope's  apartment  with  the  pope  in 
early  December.  The  film,  "The  Passion 
of  the  Christ,"  is  Gibson's  interpretation 
of  the  last  12  hours  of  Christ's  life  and  is 
set  for  release  in  the  United  States  on 
Feb.  25,  Ash  Wednesday.  The  alleged 
papal  quote  has  appeared  in  hundreds  of 
newspapers  around  the  world  as  an 
unequivocal  endorsement  of  Gibson's 
controversial  film,  even  though  the  papal 
spokesman,  Joaquin  Navarro- Vails, 
refused  to  confirm  that  the  pope  said  it. 

News  Briefs 

•  Poland's  Catholic  church  is  seeking  the 
canonization  of  Jozef  and  Wiktoria 
Ulma,  who  were  executed  along  with 
their  children  by  the  Nazis  during  World 
War  II  for  sheltering  Jews. 

•  While  the  Iraqi  people  have  a  right  to 
control  their  country's  destiny,  they  are 
not  ready  for  direct  elections,  said 
Chaldean  Archbishop  Louis  Sako  of 
Kirkuk,  Iraq. 

•  On  Jan.  9  Pope  John  Paul  II  encour- 
aged Italy  to  continue  its  peacekeeping 
and  humanitarian  missions  abroad,  even 
while  knowing  some  of  the  missions  carry 
risks,  citing  the  November  deaths  of 
Italian  military  police  in  Iraq  and  of 
Italian  volunteers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

From  CNS  and  other  sources.  CNS  photos. 
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FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 


Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Religion  and  Religious  Education 

Fordham  University  invites  nominations  and  applications  for  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Religion  and  Religious  Education.  Now  celebrating  its  fortieth  anniversary,  the  Graduate  School  of  Religion  and 
Religious  Education  is  one  of  the  eleven  schools  of  Fordham  University,  the  oldest  Catholic  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  Northeast,  and  the  largest  Jesuit  university  in  the  United  States.  The  School  trains  leaders,  spiritual  directors 
and  counselors  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  religious  denominations. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Religion  and  Religious  Education  offers  a  doctoral  degree  in  Religious  Education,  as 
well  as  master's  degrees  and  professional  diploma  programs  in  Religious  Education,  Spirituality  and  Spiritual 
Direction,  Pastoral  Ministries,  and  Pastoral  Counseling  and  Spiritual  Care.  As  the  chief  academic  officer,  the  Dean 
leads  the  faculty  of  the  School  in  strategic  planning,  program  development  and  implementation,  and  assessment.  S/he 
facilitates  faculty  recruitment,  selection  and  development;  prepares  and  administers  the  School's  budget;  and  repre- 
sents the  School  in  consultation  with  other  units  of  the  University.  With  the  faculty,  the  Dean  provides  academic  and 
intellectual  guidance  for  a  national  and  international  student  body  drawn  from  a  variety  of  faith  traditions. 

The  new  Dean  will  continue  the  School's  academic  and  intellectual  mission  in  the  following  areas: 

•  To  prepare  people  to  work  and  lead  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  religious  denominations  both  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

•  To  build  and  sustain  relationships  with  the  dioceses,  archdioceses  and  religious  denominations  of  the 
metropolitan  New  York  area,  the  nation  and  the  world. 

•  To  pursue  opportunities  for  fund-raising  and  grant  support  for  the  programs  and  research  sponsored 
by  the  School. 

•  With  the  faculty,  to  develop  the  School  as  a  preeminent  institution  which  provides  its  students  with  a 
theologically  sophisticated  program  of  pastoral  training. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  demonstrated  commitment  to  the  goals  and  ideals  of  Catholic  and 
Jesuit  education;  expertise  in  a  discipline  represented  within  the  School;  a  commitment  to  collegial  governance; 
and  an  ecclesial  vision  that  will  provide  leadership  to  a  faculty  that  is  committed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  an 
emerging  Church.  S/he  will  be  able  to  build  relationships  between  and  among  the  School  and  the  University,  the 
Church,  and  the  denominations  and  faith  communities  represented  by  a  student  body  drawn  from  areas  through- 
out the  nation  and  around  the  world. 

The  position  will  begin  in  July  2004.  Review  of  applications  will  begin  January  15,  2004. 

Please  submit  nominations  and  applications  to 
Dr.  John  Hollwitz,  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs, 
Fordham  University,  441  East  Fordham  Road, 
Bronx,  New  York  10458-9993. 

Fordham  University  is  a  Jesuit,  Catholic  university.  Fordham  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  institution. 
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Free  Trade's  Losers 

£  There  are  no  comforting 
words  for  these  American  workers.' 


THE  HOUR  WAS  EARLY, 
the  morning  was  grey,  and 
the  new  year  was  only 
days  old.  It  was  not  a  time 
when  one's  powers  of 
concentration  are  especially  keen.  But 
when  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  a  radio 
announcer  mumble  something  about  job 
figures  for  December,  I  cringed  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor  fellow.  If  I  had 
heard  correctly,  and  I  wasn't  sure  I  had, 
surely  the  announcer  had  made  an  awful 
mistake.  He  had  just  stated,  on  live  radio, 
that  the  nation's  economy  had  created 
only  1,000  jobs  in  December.  A  thou- 
sand jobs?  Impossible! 

He  or  his  writer  obviously  had  mis- 
placed at  least  one  zero,  maybe  two.  Or 
maybe  I  simply  had  misheard  him,  or 
maybe  he  was  talking  about  job  creation 
in  New  Jersey,  where  I  live.  Still,  1,000 
jobs  didn't  sound  right,  even  for  a  small 
state  like  mine. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  had  heard  correct- 
ly. The  United  States  of  America,  home 
of  the  greatest  economy  in  human  histo- 
ry, in  fact  had  created  only  1 ,000  jobs  in 
December.  The  experts  had  been  antici- 
pating more  than  100,000  new  jobs. 

Wall  Street,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
add,  barely  shrugged.  There's  a  bull 
market  underway  in  lower  Manhattan. 
Nobody  wanted  to  call  off  the  party  just 
because  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
managed  to  create  only  1,000  jobs  in  a 
month. 

Then  again,  job  creation  is  a  compli- 
cated business  these  days,  as  any  number 
of  highly  skilled  unemployed  people  can 
attest.  American  companies  may  not  be 
creating  jobs  here  at  home,  but  they  are 
certainly  doing  so  abroad.  That's  an  old 
story,  of  course,  but  recent  years  have 
brought  a  new  twist  to  a  depressing  tale 

terry  golway  is  a  writer  for  The  New  York 

Observer. 


entitled  "The  Death  of  the  Great 
American  Job."  In  the  early  r980's, 
American  companies  successfully  moved 
thousands  of  well-paying  blue-collar  jobs 
overseas.  American  factory  workers  were 
told  that  they  could  no  longer  compete 
with  the  exploitable  masses  in  the  devel- 
oping world.  Get  some  education,  work- 
ers were  told,  and  all  will  be  well.  Go  to 
a  community  college!  Learn  a  skill  for 
the  great  new  information  age! 

Millions  did  just  that.  And  now 
thousands  are  out  of  work  as  the  nation's 
corporations  move  white-collar,  infor- 
mation-age jobs  to  India,  Ireland  and 
other  countries  where  labor  costs  are 
lower  than  here  at  home.  There  are  no 
comforting  words  for  these  workers,  no 
pats  on  the  back  and  promises  of  a 
brighter  future  through  better  educa- 
tion. Instead  they  are  dismissed  as  inno- 
cent but  unavoidable  sacrifices  offered  to 
appease  the  secular  gods  of  free  trade. 

What  can  you  do?  That  is  the  lament 
of  free-trade  cheerleaders,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  ensconced  in  jobs  that  won't 
be  moving  to  the  Pacific  Rim  any  time 
soon.  One  nationally  known  commenta- 
tor lashed  out  at  New  York's  Senator 
Charles  Schumer  and  the  economist 
Paul  Craig  Roberts  for  writing  an  essay 
expressing  doubts  about  free  trade 
dogma.  The  only  reason  people  like 
Senator  Schumer  were  having  second 
thoughts  about  free  trade,  the  commen- 
tator said,  is  that  the  new  "losers"  hap- 
pen to  be  highly  educated  profession- 
als— the  kind  of  people  U.S.  senators 
might  actually  know.  He  suggested  that 
this  was  a  bad  reason  to  doubt  free  trade 
dogma. 

I  think  it's  a  darn  good  reason.  In 
fact,  I  wish  more  politicians  and  policy- 
makers came  face  to  face  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  laws  they  pass  and  the 
policies  they  embrace.  I  wish  more  lead- 
ers— and  commentators — were  exposed 


to  the  often  chilly  winds  of  free  trade. 
They  often  denounce  "protectionism," 
but  they  operate  in  a  world  well  protect- 
ed from  free  trade — unless  you  can 
imagine  a  day  when  Congress  is  out- 
sourced to  Indonesia  and  media  compa- 
nies hire  pundits  from  Central  America 
to  replace,  say,  CNN's  Capital  Gang. 

It  surely  is  imperative,  and  highly 
moral,  to  encourage  development  in 
poor  countries.  Free  trade,  it  is  said,  can 
help  achieve  that  laudable  goal.  But  it  is 
also  fair  to  wonder  if  free  trade  dogma  is 
being  used  for  less  than  altruistic  pur- 
poses. You  don't  have  to  be  a  mad  con- 
spiracy theorist  to  suggest  that  corpo- 
rate America  is  using  free  trade  to  intim- 
idate an  American  work  force  it  consid- 
ers to  be  too  expensive,  too  demanding 
and  too  independent.  The  history  of 
unregulated  capitalism,  it  must  be  said, 
suggests  such  possibilities.  More  than 
100  years  ago,  capitalists  pitted  immi- 
grants against  native-born  workers  to 
drive  down  wages  and  suppress  union 
agitation.  Today,  in  a  supposedly  more 
civil  economy,  multinational  corpora- 
tions use  the  specter  of  free  trade  to 
keep  American  workers  in  line.  Is  that 
such  an  outlandish  proposition?  I  don't 
think  so. 

Only  one  presidential  candidate, 
Richard  Gephardt,  dares  to  quibble  with 
free-trade  orthodoxy.  Everybody  else 
has  signed  on,  more  or  less,  to  the  notion 
that  American  workers  must  learn  to 
compete  with  dollar-a-day  workers  in 
the  third  world.  I  find  that  notion  moral- 
ly repugnant  and  profoundly  un- 
American. 

A  century-and-a-half  ago,  some  of 
the  champions  of  Victorian-era  free 
trade  said  that  nothing  could  be  done  to 
prevent  mass  starvation  in  Ireland,  even 
though  the  country  was  overflowing 
with  food.  But  those  crops,  you  see,  were 
designated  for  export,  and  exported  they 
were.  A  million  people  died. 

Today,  Americans  who  played  by  the 
rules  are  losing  their  jobs,  because  cor- 
porate America  can  make  bigger  profits 
off  the  backs  of  the  exploitable  poor  else- 
where. 

Those  who  dare  question  this 
arrangement  can  expect  only  condemna- 
tion. Terry  Golway 
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THE  HOUR  WAS  EARLY, 
the  morning  was  grey,  and 
the  new  year  was  only 
days  old.  It  was  not  a  time 
when  one's  powers  of 
concentration  are  especially  keen.  But 
when  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  a  radio 
announcer  mumble  something  about  job 
figures  for  December,  I  cringed  out  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor  fellow.  If  I  had 
heard  correcdy,  and  I  wasn't  sure  I  had, 
surely  the  announcer  had  made  an  awful 
mistake.  He  had  just  stated,  on  live  radio, 
that  the  nation's  economy  had  created 
only  1,000  jobs  in  December.  A  thou- 
sand jobs?  Impossible! 

He  or  his  writer  obviously  had  mis- 
placed at  least  one  zero,  maybe  two.  Or 
maybe  I  simply  had  misheard  him,  or 
maybe  he  was  talking  about  job  creation 
in  New  Jersey,  where  I  live.  Still,  1 ,000 
jobs  didn't  sound  right,  even  for  a  small 
state  like  mine. 

As  it  turned  out,  I  had  heard  correct- 
ly. The  United  States  of  America,  home 
of  the  greatest  economy  in  human  histo- 
ry, in  fact  had  created  only  1,000  jobs  in 
December.  The  experts  had  been  antici- 
pating more  than  100,000  new  jobs. 

Wall  Street,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
add,  barely  shrugged.  There's  a  bull 
market  underway  in  lower  Manhattan. 
Nobody  wanted  to  call  off  the  party  just 
because  the  richest  countiy  in  the  world 
managed  to  create  only  1,000  jobs  in  a 
month. 

Then  again,  job  creation  is  a  compli- 
cated business  these  days,  as  any  number 
of  highly  skilled  unemployed  people  can 
attest.  American  companies  may  not  be 
creating  jobs  here  at  home,  but  they  are 
certainly  doing  so  abroad.  That's  an  old 
story,  of  course,  but  recent  years  have 
brought  a  new  twist  to  a  depressing  tale 
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policies  they  embrace.  I  wish  more  lead- 
ers— and  commentators — were  exposed 
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religious  and  diocesan  leadership  to  attend  its 
3rd  annual  Summer  Leadership  Conference: 

Casting  out  Demons 

and 

Ministering  to  Ministers 

Addiction,  Recovery,  Continuing  Care  and  Managing  the 
Process  of  Returning  to  Ministry 

July  12-14,  2004 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  Hilton  Hotel 

(Minneavolis/St.  Paul  Airport) 
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David  Delmonico,  Ph.D. 
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The  costs  of  the  conference,  hotel  rooms  and  meals  for  diocesan  and  religious  community  staff 
are  being  underwritten  by  generous  Guest  House  donors.  The  total  conference  cost  for  all  others  is  $290.00 

**Diocesan  and  religious  community  leadership  are  responsible  only 
for  transportation  to  and  from  home  and  Conference** 
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primarily  for  attendees  new  to  their  leadership  position  and  those 
who  have  not  attended  conference  before.  Track  2  is  primarily  for 
attendees  seeking  continuing  development  education  and  those  who 
have  attended  our  conference  in  the  past. 
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John  Paul  II  and 
The  Mystery  of 
The  Human  Person 

-  BY  AVERY  DULLES  - 

As  the  literary  output  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  accumulated,  expanding 
almost  beyond  the  assimilative  powers  of  any  one  reader,  and  as  he  celebrates 
the  silver  jubilee  of  his  pontificate,  I  have  been  asking  myself,  as  I  am  sure  that 
many  others  have:  What  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  his  message?  Is  there  some 
one  concept  that  could  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  what  is  distinctive  to  this  pope 
as  a  thinker?  My  thesis  will  be:  the  mystery  of  the  human  person.  As  pope  he  is  of  course 
bound  to  the  whole  dogmatic  heritage  of  the  church,  but  he  presents  it  in  a  distinctive  way, 
with  his  own  emphases,  which  are  in  line  with  his  philosophical  personalism. 

CARDINAL  AVERY  DULLES,  S.J..  is  the  Laurence  J.  McGinley  Professor  of  Religion  and  Society 
at  Fordham  University,  Bronx,  N.Y.  This  article  was  originally  delivered  as  the 
Laurence  J.  McGinley  Lecture  on  Oct.  21,  2003. 
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I.  Years  as  Professor  and  Bishop 

In  his  early  years  as  a  professor  of  ethics  at  the  University  of 
Lublin  in  Poland,  Karol  Wojtyla,  the  future  Pope  John  Paul 

II,  like  other  members  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  identi- 
fied himself  as  a  Thomist.  While  enthusiastically  affirming 
the  teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas  on  most  points,  he  took 
note  of  one  weakness.  St.  Thomas  paid  too  little  attention 
to  the  human  person  as  experienced  from  within.  In  a  paper 
on  "Thomistic  Personalism"  delivered  in  1961  he  declared: 

[w]hen  it  comes  to  analyzing  consciousness  and  self- 
consciousness — there  seems  to  be  no  place  for  it  in 
St.  Thomas'  objectivistic  view  of  reality.  In  any  case, 
that  in  which  the  person's  subjectivity  is  most  appar- 
ent is  presented  by  St.  Thomas  in  an 
exclusively — or    almost    exclusively — 
objective  way.  He  shows  us  the  particular 
faculties,  both  spiritual  and  sensory, 
thanks  to  which  the  whole  of  human  con- 
sciousness and  self-consciousness— the 
human  personality  in  the  psychological 
and  moral  sense — takes  shape,  but  that  is 
also  where  he  stops.  Thus  St.  Thomas 
gives  us  an  excellent  view  of  the  objective 
existence  and  activity  of  the  person,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  in  his  view  of  the  lived  experiences 
of  the  person. 

Wojtyla  was  satisfied  that  St.  Thomas  correctly  situated 
the  human  person  in  terms  of  the  general  categories  of 
being,  as  an  individual  subsisting  in  an  intellectual  nature. 
But  he  wished  to  enrich  Thomas's  doctrine  of  the  person  by 
reference  to  our  experience  of  ourselves  as  unique  ineffable 
subjects.  Each  person  is  an  "I,"  an  original  source  of  free 
and  responsible  activity. 

Wojtyla's  experience  as  a  young  bishop  at  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  confirmed  and  deepened  his  personalism. 
He  was  particularly  involved  in  writing  the  "Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World" 
{Gaudium  et  Spes),  which  speaks  of  "the  exalted  dignity 
proper  to  the  human  person"  and  of  universal,  inviolable 
human  rights  (GS,  No.  26).  In  another  of  John  Paul's 
favorite  passages,  Gaudium  et  Spes  states  that  human  beings 
are  the  only  creatures  that  God  wills  for  their  own  sake,  and 
adds  that  they  cannot  rise  to  their  full  stature  except 
through  a  disinterested  gift  of  self  (GS,  No.  24). 

Bishop  Wojtyla  enthusiastically  accepted  the  council's 
teaching  that  the  human  person  is  "ex-centric"  rather  than 
egocentric.  Paradoxically,  we  cannot  fulfill  ourselves  except 
through  transcending  ourselves  and  giving  ourselves  in  love 
toward  others.  Sometimes  John  Paul  II  calls  this  the  "law  of 
the  gift."  He  thus  provides  an  anthropological  grounding 


for  the  paradoxical  sayings  of  Jesus  in  die  Gospels  about 
how  we  can  find  true  life  by  dying  for  his  sake  and  uninten- 
tionally find  spiritual  death  by  clinging  selfishly  to  life. 

At  Vatican  II  Wojtyla  entered  vigorously  into  the 
debates  on  religious  freedom.  The  council  opened  its  decla- 
ration on  that  subject  with  sentences  that  could  almost  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Wojtyla,  had  he  been  one  of 
the  authors:  "A  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  has 
been  impressing  itself  more  and  more  deeply  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  contemporary  man.  And  the  demand  is 
increasingly  made  that  men  should  act  of  their  own  judg- 
ment, enjoying  and  making  use  of  a  responsible  freedom, 
not  driven  by  coercion  but  motivated  by  a  sense  of  duty" 
(Dignitatis  Humanae,  No.  1). 


At  the  council  and  many  times  since,  John  Paul  II  has 
quoted  from  Jn  8:32:  "You  will  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
will  make  you  free"  (e.g.,  Redeviptor  Hominis,  No.  12; 
Veritatis  Splendor,  Nos.  34  and  87).  Throughout  his  pontifi- 
cate he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  firm  champion  of  human 
freedom,  including  religious  freedom.  He  is  on  principle 
opposed  to  physical  and  moral  coercion  as  infringements  of 
human  dignity. 

While  glorying  in  freedom,  the  pope  insists  that  it  is  not 
an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  of  personally  adhering  to  the 
true  good,  as  perceived  by  a  judgment  of  conscience. 
"Authentic  freedom,"  he  writes,  "is  never  freedom  'from' 
the  truth  but  always  freedom  'in'  the  truth"  (VS,  No.  64). 
When  freedom  is  abused,  it  diminishes  itself,  falling  into 
chains.  As  he  told  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1995,  "Detached  from  the  trudi  about  the 
human  person,  freedom  deteriorates  into  license  in  the  lives 
of  individuals,  and  in  political  life  it  becomes  the  caprice  of 
the  most  powerful  and  the  arrogance  of  power.  Far  from 
being  a  limitation  upon  freedom  or  a  threat  to  it,  reference 
to  the  truth  about  the  human  person — a  truth  universally 
knowable  dirough  the  moral  law  written  on  the  hearts  of 
all — is,  in  fact,  the  guarantor  of  freedom's  future." 

The  pope  is  quite  aware  that  this  concept  of  freedom  is 
not  widely  accepted  and  understood.  "The  essential  bond 
between  Truth,  the  Good,  and  Freedom  has  been  largely  lost 
sight  of  in  present-day  culture"  (VS,  No.  84).  Libertarianism 
erroneously  severs  the  bonds  between  freedom  and  respon- 


There  is  a  recurrent  theme  in 
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sibility.  Because  freedom  is  inevitably  linked  with  responsi- 
bility, we  are  accountable  for  the  use  we  make  of  it. 

In  his  continuing  struggle  against  xVlarxism  in  Poland 
after  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  Cardinal  Wojtyla  identi- 
fied the  doctrine  of  the  person  as  the  Achilles'  heel  of  the 
Communist  regime.  He  decided  to  base  his  opposition  on 
that  plank.  In  1968  he  wrote  to  his  Jesuit  friend,  the  future 
Cardinal  Henri  de  Lubac: 

I  devote  my  very  rare  free  moments  to  a  work  that  is 
close  to  my  heart  and  devoted  to  the  metaphysical 
significance  and  the  mystery  of  the  PERSON.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  debate  today  is  being  played  on 
that  level.  The  evil  of  our  times  consists  in  the  first 
place  in  a  kind  of  degradation,  indeed  in  a  pulveriza- 
tion, of  the  fundamental  uniqueness  of  each  human 
person.  This  evil  is  even  much  more  of  the  meta- 
physical than  of  the  moral  order.  To  this  disintegra- 
tion, planned  at  times  by  atheistic  ideologies,  we 
must  oppose,  rather  than  sterile  polemics,  a  kind  of 
"recapitulation"  of  the  mystery  of  the  person. 

As  pope,  John  Paul  II  would  continue  to  insist  that  the 
extraordinary  brutality-  of  the  20th  century  was  due  to  an 
unwillingness  to  recognize  the  inherent  value  of  the  human 
person,  who  is  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  who 


confers  upon  it  inalienable  rights  that  can  neither  be 
bestowed  nor  withdrawn  by  any  human  power.  "The 
human  person,"  he  proclaims,  "receives  from  God  its  essen- 
tial dignity  and  with  it  the  capacity  to  transcend  every  social 
order  so  as  to  move  toward  truth  and  goodness"  (Centesimus 
Annus,  No.  38.1). 

In  The  Acting  Person,  a  work  first  published  in  Polish  in 
1969  before  he  became  pope,  Cardinal  Wojtyla  expounded 
a  theory7  of  the  person  as  a  self-determining  agent  that  real- 
izes itself  through  free  and  responsible  action.  Activity  is  not 
something  strictly  other  than  the  person;  it  is  the  person 
coming  to  Expression  and  constituting  itself.  Persons,  more- 
over, are  essentially  social  and  oriented  to  life  in  communi- 
ty. They  achieve  themselves  as  persons  by  interaction,  giv- 
ing to  others  and  receiving  from  them  in  turn.  To  reconcile 
the  good  of  the  conununity  with  that  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers, Wojtyla  proposed  a  theory  of  participation.  All  must 
contribute  to  the  common  good,  which  then  redounds  to 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  members.  This  teaching  on 
participation  and  the  common  good  contains  an  implicit 
critique  not  only  of  Marxist  collectivism  but  also  of  liber- 
tarian individualism  and  anarchist  alienation. 

II.  Themes  of  His  Papacy 

Since  becoming  pope,  John  Paul  II  has  used  personalism  as 
a  lens  through  which  to  reinterpret  much  of  the  Catholic 
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tradition.  He  unhesitatingly  embraces  all  the  dogmas  of  the 
church,  but  expounds  them  with  a  personalist  slant. 

As  a  first  example  of  this  personalism  one  might  select 
the  pope's  conception  of  the  Christian  life  itself.  In  his  clos- 
ing homily  at  World  Youth  Day  in  August  2000,  the  pope 
told  his  hearers:  "It  is  important  to  realize  that  among  the 
many  questions  surfacing  in  your  minds,  the  decisive  ones 
are  not  about  'what.'  The  basic  question  is  'who':  to  whom 
am  I  to  go?  whom  am  I  to  follow?  to  whom  should  I  entrust 
my  life?"  In  another  message  to  youth  he  declared: 
"Christianity  is  not  an  opinion  and  does  not  consist  of 
empty  words.  Christianity  is  Christ!  It  is  a  Person." 

In  his  encyclical  on  the  theology  of  missionary  activity, 
Redemptoris  Missio,  John  Paul  speaks  of  the  kingdom  in  per- 
sonalist terms.  "The  kingdom  of  God,"  he  writes,  "is  not  a 
concept,  a  doctrine,  or  a  program  subject  to  free  interpreta- 
tion, but  it  is  before  all  else  a  person  with  the  face  and  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  image  of  the  invisible  God"  (RMis, 
No.  18).  The  face  of  Jesus  is  for  this  pope  almost  a  synonym 
for  the  person.  His  apostolic  constitution  on  the  church  in 
America  begins  with  a  stirring  chapter  "On  the  Encounter 
with  the  Living  Christ."  In  his  program  for  the  third  mil- 
lennium, Novo  Millennia  Ineunte,  he  declares  that  the 
church's  task  is  to  make  the  face  of  Christ  shine  in  every  his- 
torical period,  a  task  that  requires  that  we  ourselves  first 
contemplate  his  face  (NMI,  No.  16).  The  ancient  longing  of 
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the  Psalmist  to  see  the  face  of  the  Lord  (Ps  27:8)  is  surpass- 
ingly fulfilled  in  Christian  contemplation  of  the  face  of  Jesus 
(NMI,  No.  23).  The  popes  apostolic  letter  on  the  rosary 
speaks  at  length  of  contemplating  Jesus,  as  it  were,  through 
the  eyes  of  Mary. 

Personalism  permeates  the  ecclesiology  of  John  Paul  II. 
"The  Church,"  he  teaches,  "wishes  to  serve  this  single  end: 
that  each  person  may  be  able  to  find  Christ,  in  order  that 
Christ  may  walk  with  each  person  the  path  of  life"  (RH,  No. 
13.1).  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  church  as  "the  communi- 
ty of  disciples,  each  of  whom  in  a  different  way — at  times 
not  very  consciously  and  consistently — is  following  Christ. 
This  shows  also  the  deeply  'personal'  aspect  and  dimension 
of  this  society"  (RH,  No.  21).  The  pope  often  asserts  that 
the  ultimate  reality  and  model  of  the  church  is  the  divine 
communion  of  persons  realized  eternally  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  (see  his  Sources  of  Renewal:  The  Implementation  of 
Vatican  II,  1979,  p.  121). 

In  various  documents  John  Paul  II  exhorts  us  to  find  the 
face  of  Jesus  not  only  in  the  Gospels  but  also  in  the  sacra- 
ments. "The  risen  Jesus  accompanies  us  on  our  way  and 
enables  us  to  recognize  him,  as  the  disciples  of  Emmaus  did, 
'in  the  breaking  of  the  bread'  (Lk  24:35)"  (NMI,  No.  59). 
John  Paul  IPs  recent  encyclical  on  the  Eucharist,  Ecclesia  de 
Eucharistia,  has  the  same  personalistic  dimension.  The 
Eucharist,  he  says,  forms  the  church  because  it  brings  the 
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baptized  into  full  communion  and  friendship  with  Christ. 
WTien  we  receive  him  devoutly  in  Holy  Communion,  he 
abides  in  us  even  as  we  abide  in  him  (EE,  No.  22).  The 
encyclical  ends  by  recalling  that  the  bread  we  receive  is  the 
Shepherd  who  feeds  us.  It  quotes  the  eucharistic  hymn  of 
Thomas  Aquinas:  "Bone  pastor,  panis  vere..."  ("Come  then, 
good  Shepherd,  bread  divine...")  (EE,  No.  62). 

A  profound  personalism  undergirds  Pope  John  Paul's 
theology  of  ecumenism  and  interreligious  relations.  "If 
prayer  is  the  soul  of  the  ecumenical  movement  and  of  its 
yearning  for  unity,"  he  writes  in  his  encyclical  on  ecu- 
menism, "it  is  the  basis  and  support  for  everything  the 
council  defines  as  'dialogue.'  This  definition  is  certainly  not 
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unrelated  to  today's  personalist  way  of  thinking.  The  capac- 
ity for  dialogue  is  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  person  and  his 
dignity....  Although  the  concept  of  'dialogue'  might  appear 
to  give  priority  to  the  cognitive  dimension  (din-logos),  all 
dialogue  implies  a  global,  existential  dimension.  It  involves 
the  human  subject  in  his  or  her  entirety;  dialogue  between 
communities  involves  in  a  particular  way  the  subjectivity  of 
each....  Dialogue  is  not  simply  an  exchange  of  ideas.  In  some 
way  it  is  always  an  'exchange  of  gifts'"  (Ut  Unum  Shit  No. 
28).  A  little  later  he  asserts:  "Dialogue  does  not  extend 
exclusively  to  matters  of  doctrine  but  engages  the  whole 
person;  it  Is  also  a  dialogue  of  love"  (No.  47). 

These  statements  on  ecumenical  dialogue  apply  analo- 
gously to  interreligious  dialogue.  In  his 
encyclical  on  missionary  activity,  John 
Paul  II  teaches  that  dialogue  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  church's  evangelizing  mis- 
sion. Christian  proclamation  and  dia- 
logue are  not  opposed  to  each  other  but 
are  inextricably  interlinked  (RMis,  No. 
55). 

The  personalist  theme  shows  up 
almost  everywhere  in  the  teaching  of  this 
pope.  Think,  for  example,  of  his  apostolic 
constitution  on  Catholic  higher  educa- 
tion, Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae.  Because  of  its 
essential  connection  with  Christ  as  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life,  the  Catholic 
university  is  imbued  with  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal humanism  (ECE,  No.  4).  It  enables 
people  to  rise  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
humanity,  created  in  the  image  of  God 
and  renewed  in  Christ  and  his  Spirit 
(ECE,  No.  5).  Quoting  from  his  Unesco 
address  of  1980  and  Vatican  II's 
Gravissimum  Educationis,  No.  10),  the 
pope  adds: 
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the  human  person  over  the  world 
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son." (ECE,  No.  18) 
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Personalism  also  permeates  the  pope's  teaching  on  social 
matters.  In  the  first  of  his  social  encyclicals,  Laborem 
Exercens,  he  expounds  a  highly  original  theology  of  work, 
based  on  the  relationship  between  the  person  and  activity. 
Human  beings,  he  asserts,  are  called  to  participate  in  God's 
own  creative  activity  by  productive  labor.  The  pope  cen- 
sures economism  as  the  error  of  "considering  labor  solely 
according  to  its  economic  purpose"  (LE,  No.  13.3).  Since 
workers  are  persons,  they  are  of  more  value  than  their  prod- 
ucts. Through  their  labor  they  should  be  able  to  transform 
nature,  making  it  serve  as  a  more  fitting  habitation  for 
humankind,  and  at  the  same  time  perfect  themselves  as  per- 
sons rather  than  suffer  degradation.  To  the  extent  that  labor 
is  onerous  and  painful,  this  may  be  seen  as 
a  just  penalty  for  human  sin  and  may  be 
spiritually  fruitful  when  patiently  accept- 
ed and  united  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
(LE,  No.  27). 

Some  commentators  thought  that 
Labore?n  Exercens  was  anticapitalist  and 
that  it  advocated  a  kind  of  socialism,  not 
doctrinaire  or  ideological  but  moral.  But 
this  interpretation  cannot  stand  in  view  of 
the  pope's  other  social  encyclicals,  which 
call  for  a  free  participatory  society.  His 
encyclical  on  economic  development, 
Sollicitudo  Rei  Socialis,  illustrates  this  posi- 
tion. Building  on  notions  already 
sketched  in  Laborem  Exercens,  the  pope 
defines  solidarity  as  a  virtue,  whereby 
people  firmly  commit  themselves  not  to 
exploit  others  but  to  work  for  their  good 
and  even  to  "lose  themselves"  for  the  sake 
of  others.  The  virtue  of  solidarity  applies 
analogously  to  corporations  and  nations, 
which  must  responsibly  contribute  to  the 
general  good  of  society  and  of  humanity 
as  a  whole  (SRS,  Nos.  38-40). 

The  theme  of  development  provides 
John  Paul  with  an  occasion  to  speak  again 
of  personal  initiative  and  participation. 
"Development,"  he  states,  "demands 
above  all  a  spirit  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  countries  which  need  it.  Each  of 
them  must  act  in  accordance  with  its  own 
responsibilities,  not  expecting  everything 
from  the  more  favored  countries....  Each 
must  discover  and  use  to  the  best  advan- 
tage its  own  area  of  freedom"  (SRS,  No. 
44).  While  opposing  all  kinds  of  exploita- 
tion of  the  poor  and  marginalized,  the 
pope  affirms  the  right  of  human  initiative 


in  undertaking  new  economic  ventures. 

The  pope's  experience  of  living  under  a  Marxist  regime 
in  Poland  turned  him  against  the  welfare  state.  The  con- 
trolled economy,  he  maintains,  "diminishes,  or  in  practice 
absolutely  destroys,  the  spirit  of  initiative,  that  is  to  say,  the 
creative  subjectivity  of  the  person"  (SRS,  No.  15.2).  The 
notion  of  creative  subjectivity  moves  to  center  stage  in  John 
Paul  Us  third  social  encyclical,  Centesimus  Annus.  "The  free 
market  economy,"  it  states,  "is  the  most  efficient  instrument 
for  utilizing  resources  and  effectively  responding  to  needs" 
(No.  34.1).  At  one  point  the  pope  pointedly  asks  whether 
formerly  Communist  nations  seeking  to  rebuild  their 
economies  should  be  advised  to  embrace  capitalism.  His 
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answer  is  a  carefully  qualified  yes.  He  is  in  favor  of  the  busi- 
ness economy,  the  market  economy,  the  free  economy,  but 
he  is  convinced  that  the  energies  unleashed  by  the  market 
need  to  be  contained  within  a  strong  juridical  framework  and 
a  public  moral  culture  so  that  the  economy  is  kept  in  service 
to  the  common  good  (No.  42). 

Whereas  his  predecessors  had  tended  to  look  on  wealth 
as  an  accumulation  of  material  possessions,  John  Paul  II  as  a 
personalist  adds  a  new  factor.  He  points  out  that  the  prima- 
ry source  of  wealth  today  is  the  human  spirit  with  its  fund  of 
knowledge  and  its  creative  capacities  (No.  32).  Wealth, 
therefore,  consists  more  in  what  we  are  than  in  what  we 
have. 

III.  Tensions  With  Previous  Tradition 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  about  the  pope's  personalism  as 
illustrated,  for  example,  in  his  concept  of  the  priest  as  acting 
"in  the  person  of  Christ"  in  consecrating  the  host  and  chalice 
at  the  altar  and  in  giving  absolution  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  which  he  refers  to  as  "the  tribunal  of  mercy."  But 
the  examples  already  adduced  should  probably  suffice  to 
establish  my  thesis  about  the  importance  of  the  personalist 
perspective  in  the  thought  of  John  Paul  II.  But  before  con- 
cluding, I  should  like  to  reflect  on  several  points  at  which  this 
perspective  stands  in  tension  with  previous  Catholic  tradi- 
tion. 

1 .  Natural  Theology.  At  least  since  the  time  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  Catholic  tradition  has  insisted  that  the  existence 
of  the  one  personal  God,  creator  and  goal  of  all  things,  can  be 
established  by  human  reason  on  the  basis  of  things  seen.  The 
standard  arguments  have  been  based  on  the  principle  of 
causality,  contingency,  the  degrees  of  perfection  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  finality.  The  present  pope  nowhere  rejects  these  argu- 
ments, but  he  is  curiously  silent  about  them.  Instead  he  takes 
his  point  of  departure  from  the  longings  of  the  human  heart 
for  personal  communion  with  others  and  with  the  divine.  For 
personalist  philosophers  such  as  Martin  Buber  and 
Emmanuel  Levinas,  he  writes,  "the  path  passes  not  so  much 
through  being  and  existence  [as  in  St.  Thomas]  as  through 
people  and  their  meeting  each  other"  in  co-existence  and  dia- 
logue. We  encounter  God  as  the  ultimate  Thou.  This 
approach  is  highly  suggestive,  but  the  pope  does  not  develop 
it  in  detail.  And  so  we  are  left  with  questions  such  as  these: 
Can  a  rigorous  and  convincing  proof  be  erected  on  a  person- 
alist foundation?  If  so,  is  it  to  be  preferred  to  the  traditional 
ontological  and  cosmological  arguments?  Have  these  other 
arguments  been  exposed  as  deficient?  I  believe  that  the 
thought  of  John  Paul  IT  can  be  integrated  with  the  tradition. 

2.  Natural  Law.  When  he  writes  on  natural  law,  the  pre- 
sent pope  speaks  more  of  the  human  person  than  of  human 
nature.  As  Janet  Smith  points  out,  he  wishes  to  integrate  the 
natural  law  into  his  personalist  framework,  thus  avoiding  the 
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charge  of  "biologism"  sometimes  directed  against  standard 
presentations.  "The  true  meaning  of  the  natural  law,"  says  the 
pope,  is  that  "it  refers  to  man's  proper  and  primordial  nature, 
the  'nature  of  the  human  person,'  which  is  the  person  himself 
(VS,  No.  50.1). 

The  Oxford  professor  Oliver  O'Donovan  objects  that 
the  pope  seems  overindebted  to  the  idealist  tradition,  which 
"understands  the  rationality  of  the  moral  law  as  something 
grounded  in  the  human  mind."  But  in  his  work  as  a  profes- 
sor, Karol  Wojtyla  anticipated  this  objection  and  sought  to 
answer  it.  In  an  essay  on  "The  Human  Person  and  Natural 
Law,"  he  firmly  rejected  the  view  of  Kant  and  the  idealists, 
who  would  allow  reason  to  impose  its  own  categories  on 
reality.  For  Wojtyla  reason  discerns  and  affirms  an  objective 
order  of  reality  and  value  that  is  prior  to  reason  itself.  The 
freedom  of  the  human  person  is  not  to  be  understood  inde- 
terministically,  as  though  it  meant  emancipation  from  all 
constraints.  Although  the  mind  must  conform  to  the  real 
order,  law  as  a  moral  obligation  is  not  something  merely 
mechanical  or  biological.  It  presupposes  a  subject  with  per- 
sonal consciousness. 

3.  Contraception.  The  question  of  natural  law  comes  up 
concretely  in  the  pope's  writings  on  contraception.  Following 
Pius  XI  and  Pius  XII,  Paul  VI  in  his  encyclical  Humanae  Vitae 
argued  primarily  from  natural  law,  contending  that  contra- 
ception is  intrinsically  evil  because  the  generative  faculties  are 
intrinsically  ordered  toward  the  raising  up  of  life  (HV,  No. 
13).  But  the  present  pope,  in  his  various  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject, says  nothing  about  the  intrinsic  ordering  of  the  faculties. 
He  speaks  of  sexual  union  as  a  tangible  expression  of  love 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  who  generously  and  unre- 
servedly give  themselves  to  each  other.  Contraception,  he 
maintains,  is  "a  falsification  of  the  inner  meaning  of  conjugal 
love,"  since  it  turns  sexuality  into  a  means  of  hedonistic  satis- 
faction (Familiaris  Consortio,  No.  32.4).  Paul  VI  in  Humanae 
Vitae  had  already  spoken  of  conjugal  love  as  a  reciprocal  per- 
sonal gift  of  self  and  had  warned  that  the  practice  of  contra- 
ception could  easily  lead  to  the  lowering  of  the  partners  into 
mere  instruments  of  selfish  enjoyment  (HV,  Nos.  8,  17). 

Some  authors  contend  that  if  Paul  VI  had  more  consis- 
tently followed  the  personalist  rather  than  the  legalist 
approach,  his  condemnation  of  contraception  would  have 
been  more  warmly  received.  The  question  therefore  arises: 
Does  John  Paul  II  intend  to  correct  Paul  VI  by  substituting  a 
superior  argument,  or  does  he  mean  to  leave  intact  all  that 
Paul  VI  said  about  the  ontological  dimension  of  the  moral 
law,  adding  only  a  further  reflection  on  the  subjective  or  psy- 
chological dimension?  I  suspect  that  he  intends  to  support  the 
tradition,  not  to  supersede  it.  But  he  wants  to  induce  people 
to  be  open  to  life  from  a  motive  of  love,  not  just  as  a  matter 
of  submitting  to  law. 

4.  Death  Penalty.  In  a  McGinley  Lecture  several  years 
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ago  I  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  pope's  views  on  the  death 
penalty.  Although  he  does  not  hold  that  the  death  penalty  is 
intrinsically  evil,  his  deep  respect  for  human  life  inclines 
him  to  reject  capital  punishment  in  practice.  He  allows  for 
it  when  there  is  no  other  way  to  defend  society  against  the 
criminal,  but  he  also  holds  that  in  advanced  societies  today 
there  are  alternatives  more  in  accord  with 
human  dignity.  When  convicts  on  death 
row  are  about  to  be  executed,  the  pope  reg- 
ularly sends  messages  to  governors  asking 
them  to  grant  clemency. 

Earlier  official  teaching,  up  through  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  XII,  consistendy  support- 
ed capital  punishment.  Cadiolic  moral  the- 
ologians regularly  quoted  St.  Paul  to  the 
effect  that  secular  rulers  do  not  bear  the 
sword  in  vain;  they  are  Gods  ministers  or 
instruments  in  executing  his  wrath  upon 
wrongdoers  (Rom  13:4).  Thus  the  authority 
of  the  state  to  put  criminals  to  deadi  does  not  conflict  with 
the  maxim  that  God  alone  is  the  master  of  life.  But  John  Paul 
II,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  never  quotes  this  text.  Why 
not,  I  wonder.  Does  he  believ  e  that  governments  in  the  mod- 
ern democratic  society  still  rule  with  divine  authority  or  that 
they  enjoy  only  the  authority  given  them  by  consensus  of  the 
governed?  Can  retributive  punishment  be  a  valid  reason  for 
the  death  penalty"?  Some  Catholics  interpret  John  Paul  II  as 


opposing  the  mainstream  Catholic  tradition  and  therefore  as 
perhaps  teaching  unsound  doctrine.  Personally  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  he  wishes  to  break  with  that  tradition.  In  my  ear- 
lier McGinley  lecture  I  contended  that  his  statements  can  be 
read  in  a  way  compatible  with  the  tradition  on  the  death 
penalty. 

5.  Just  War.  Similar  issues  arise  with 
respect  to  just  war.  John  Paul  II,  while  deny- 
ing that  he  is  a  pacifist,  deplores  military 
action  as  a  failure  for  humanity.  In  the 
encyclical  Centesimus  Annus  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  success  of  nonviolent  resistance 
in  bringing  about  the  overthrow  of 
Communism  in  Eastern  Europe.  He  then 
pleaded  eloquendy  for  a  world  order  in 
which  the  need  for  war  would  be  eliminated. 
"Never  again  war,"  he  writes,  "which 
destroys  the  lives  of  innocent  people,  teach- 
es how  to  kill,  throws  into  upheaval  even  the 
lives  of  those  who  do  the  killing  and  leaves  behind  a  trail  of 
resentment  and  hatred.  Just  as  the  time  has  finally  come  when 
in  individual  states  a  system  of  private  vendetta  and  reprisal 
has  given  way  to  the  rule  of  law,  so  too  a  similar  step  forward 
is  now  urgendy  needed  in  the  international  community"  (CA, 
No.  52.1). 

hi  his  World  Peace  Day  message  of  Jan.  1,  2002,  John 
Paul  II  declared  that  there  is  no  peace  without  justice  and  no 
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justice  without  forgiveness.  Does  he  mean  that  the  pursuit  of 
justice  and  forgiveness  ought  to  banish  all  thought  of  war? 
Some  astute  critics  believe  that  the  pope  is  preparing  the  way 
for  a  doctrinal  development  that  would  greatly  restrict  the 
conditions  of  a  just  war.  Is  he  discarding  the  just  war  tradition 
in  favor  of  what  George  Weigel  calls  "a  species  of  functional 
or  de  facto  pacifism"? 

Personalism  undoubtedly  favors  the  use 
of  persuasion  rather  than  force.  It  makes  for 
a  reluctance  to  admit  that  negotiation  can  at 
a  certain  point  become  futile.  But  realism 
may  sometimes  require  the  use  of  military 
force.  The  pope  has  several  times  counte- 
nanced what  is  called  "humanitarian  inter- 
vention" to  put  an  end  to  bloody  massacres 
(e.g.,  in  Rwanda,  East  Timor  and  Bosnia). 
He  made  no  objection  to  the  American  mili- 
tary action  in  Afghanistan  in  2002.  In  essen- 
tials, I  suspect,  the  classical  just  war  doctrine  B 
is  still  intact,  but  new  and  difficult  mediating  principles  are 
needed  especially  in  cases  where  the  belligerents  are  not 
sovereign  states  with  mercenary  troops  but  factions  or  ter- 
rorist organizations. 

6.  Social  Order.  I  have  already  commented  on  die  social 
and  economic  teaching  of  the  present  pope.  Michael  Novak 
sees  this  teaching,  especially  in  Centesimus  Annus,  as  supply- 
ing the  rationale  needed  for  building  a  new  order  of  society. 


The  key  concepts  in  this  new  synthesis,  Novak  finds,  are 
those  of  the  acting  person,  the  right  to  personal  economic  ini- 
tiative, the  virtues  associated  with  entrepreneurship,  and 
human  creativity  grounded  in  the  imago  Dei  implanted  in 
every  woman  and  man  by  the  Creator  himself. 

Not  all  commentators  share  Novak's  enthusiasm.  James 
Hug,  S.J.,  for  example,  ruefully  writes  of 
Centesimus  Annus,  "Some  of  the  language 
suggests  that  U.S.  neoconserva fives  helped 
to  shape  its  content."  He  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  he  and  "the  progressive  seg- 
ment of  the  church  justice  community"  will 
be  able  to  have  comparable  input  into  papal 
social  teaching. 

These  varying  reactions  leave  us  with 
the  question:  Is  the  social  teaching  of  the 
present  pope  a  passing  deviation  or  a  per- 
manent shift?  I  would  hazard  the  opinion 
that  his  personalist  slant  will  continue  to 
enrich  Catholic  political  and  economic  theory  for  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

7.  Kingship  of  Christ.  In  his  talks  and  writings,  Pope  John 
Paul  II  speaks  frequently  of  Christ's  threefold  office  as 
prophet,  priest  and  king.  While  he  elaborates  on  the  first  two 
members  of  this  triad,  he  has  relatively  less  to  say  about 
Christ's  kingly  office.  The  Feast  of  Christ  the  King  was  insti- 
tuted by  Pius  XI  in  1925  to  make  it  clear  that  Christ  "holds 
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as  theologian  and  scholar.  Participants  are  organized  into  five  regional  seminars,  which  meet  three  times 
each  year.  Two  resource  theologians  are  assigned  to  each  regional  session.  A  subject  that  represents  a  cru- 
cial issue  for  the  life  of  the  church  is  selected  by  the  Center  staff  as  the  focus  of  the  year.  A  syllabus  and 
books  to  be  read  are  provided  by  the  Center.  Each  year's  study  culminates  in  an  annual  conference. 

The  program  begins  in  the  fall  of  2004.  Pastors  committed  to  theological  reflection  are  invited  to  apply. 
Applications  must  be  received  no  later  than  April  1,  2004.  Contact  CTI  for  information  and  applications. 

CENTER  OF  THEOLOGICAL  INQUIRY 

50  STOCKTON  STREET  *  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY  0854O 
PHONE  609-683-4797  *  FAX  609-683-403O  *  EMAIL  mrOgerS@Ctinquiry.Org 
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Theological  Explorations 

Edited  by  John  C.  Haughey,S.J. 


"Thoughtful  and  timely,  this  work  challenges  our  ordinary 

understandings  of  vocation  The  theologies  of  vocation 

presented  here — Judaic,  Christian,  and  Islamic — signify  that 
one's  call  is  the  uniquely  personal  way  one  is  to  achieve 
authenticity  and  find  fulfillment  by  contributing  to  God's  plan 
for  the  world. " — Paul  J .  Wadell,  St.  Norbert  College 

"Listening  to  God's  calling  involves  much  more  than 
'following  your  bliss.'  The  authors  . . .  shine  a  holy  light 
on  that  place  where  the  Spirit  of  God  conspires  with  our 
deepest  hopes." — William  Spohn,  Santa  Clara  University 

Pa:  (0-8132-1361-4)  $24.95 
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Sex  and  Virtue 

An  Introduction  to  Sexual  Ethics 
John  S.  Grabowski 

Grabowski  provides  a  theological  foundation 
for  considering  the  moral  dimensions  of  human 
sexuality.  "The  ecumenical  potential  of  this 
book  is  tremendous;  Christians  can  only  marvel 
at  the  resources  in  scripture  for  establishing 
sexual  morality — a  morality  that  puts  sexuality 
in  service  of  love,  life,  and  salvation." — Janet  E. 
Smith,  Sacred  Heart  Major  Seminary  of  Detroit 
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all  nations  under  his  sway"  {Quas  Primus,  No.  20).  "Nations," 
wrote  Pius  XI,  "will  be  reminded  by  the  annual  celebration  of 
this  feast  that  not  only  individuals  but  also  tillers  and  princes 
are  bound  to  give  public  honor  and  obedience  to  Christ"  (QP,  No. 
32,  italics  supplied). 

John  Paul  II,  by  contrast,  speaks  of  Christ's  lordship  as  a 
triumph  of  humble  submission  and  of  his  kingdom  as  a  "king- 
dom of  love  and  service."  He  says  relatively  little  about  Christ 
as  lawmaker  and  judge,  perhaps  because  these  themes  fit  less 
well  into  his  personalist  scheme.  The  Second  Vatican 
Council's  "Declaration  on  Religious  Freedom,"  with  its 
accent  on  the  mutual  independence  of  church  and  state,  has 
made  it  more  difficult  to  speak  with  the  boldness  of  Pius  XI. 
But  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that  Christ,  who 
lived  humbly  as  a  servant  in  our  midst,  has  been  crowned  with 
glory  and  that  he  reigns  as  sovereign  Lord  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father. 

8.  Last  Judgment.  John  Paul  II  of  course  accepts  the  arti- 
cle of  the  Creed  that  Christ  "will  come  again  to  judge  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead."  But  he  quotes  by  preference  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel  that  "God  sent  the  Son  into  the  world,  not  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  be  saved 
through  him"  (fn  3:17).  "Only  those  who  will  have  rejected 
the  salvation  offered  by  God  in  his  boundless  mercy,"  he 
writes,  "will  be  condemned,  because  they  will  have  con- 
demned themselves."  A  little  later  he  adds  that  eternal  pun- 


ishment is  not  to  be  attributed  to  God's  initiative,  because  in 
his  merciful  love  God  can  only  desire  the  salvation  of  the 
human  beings  he  has  created. 

Damnation,  according  to  the  pope,  means  definitive  sep- 
aration from  God  "freely  chosen  by  the  human  person  and 
confirmed  with  death."  Paraphrasing  die  parable  of  the  sheep 
and  goats,  he  says  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  come  to  "question" 
us  when  we  appear  before  him.  But  in  the  parable  itself,  the 
Son  of  Man  actually  sentences  some  to  hell  with  the  words: 
"Depart  from  me,  you  cursed,  into  the  eternal  fire  that  has 
been  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels"  (Mt  25:41).  The 
shift  in  imagery  betrays  the  pope's  reluctance  to  speak  of 
Christ  as  judge. 

9.  Purgatory.  The  Catholic  tradition  has  depicted  purga- 
tory as  a  place  where  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  for 
forgiven  sins  is  paid.  The  classical  proof  text  from  Scripture 
(2  Mc  12:41-45)  speaks  of  sacrifices  being  offered  to  atone  for 
the  sins  of  slain  Jewish  soldiers.  The  Second  Council  of 
Lyons  taught  that  the  souls  in  purgatory  undergo  cleansing 
punishments.  Paul  VI  in  1967  reiterated  the  doctrine  that 
even  after  sins  have  been  remitted,  a  debt  of  expiation  may 
remain  to  be  paid  in  purgatory.  But  John  Paul  II,  in  texts 
familiar  to  me,  makes  no  mention  of  punishment  or  expiation 
in  purgatory.  Instead  he  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  state  of  "purifi- 
cation" or  cleansing  preparing  the  soul  to  enter  into  the  full- 
ness of  eternal  life. 
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Here,  as  in  the  case  of  hell,  we  must  ask,  does  the  person- 
alism of  John  Paul  II  incline  him  to  neglect  or  minimize  the 
penal  aspects?  If  so,  is  he  simply  making  a  pastoral  adaptation 
on  the  ground  that  purgatory  can  better  be  understood,  or  be 
more  ecumenically  acceptable,  if  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
punitive  dimension?  Or  is  he  introducing  a  new  development 
in  which  God  will  no  longer  be  seen  as  punishing?  I  am 
inclined  to  diink  that  the  connection  between  sin  and  pun- 
ishment is  so  deeply  ingrained  in  Scripture  and  tradition  that 
it  will  never  be  eliminated  from  Catholic  teaching. 

pope  john  paul  ii  is  not  a  man  of  one  idea.  As  I  have  said,  he 
accepts  the  whole  dogmatic  heritage  of  the  church.  In  his 
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philosophy  he  combines  personalist  phenomenology  with 
a  strong  Thomistic  metaphysics.  He  therefore  has  many 
resources  with  which  to  address  the  complex  questions  we 
have  been  considering. 

Personalism  has  its  clearest  applications  in  the  realm  of 
privacy  and  one-to-one  relations.  It  is  crucial  in  individu- 
al self-realization  and  in  marriage  and  family  life — themes 
on  which  John  Paul  II  has  written  luminously.  More 
remarkably,  he  has  found  ways  of  extending  personalism  to 
deal  with  political  and  economic  issues,  drawing  on  his 
conceptions  of  human  action,  personal  participation  and 
free  initiative.  Although  personalism  cannot  be  an  ade- 
quate tool  for  handling  the  larger  issues  of  law  and  order, 
war  and  peace,  John  Paul  II  has  inject- 
ed important  new  considerations  into 
the  fields  of  business,  jurisprudence, 
political  science  and  international  rela- 
tions. 

Theologically,  likewise,  the  pope  is 
a  personalist.  He  writes  movingly  of 
the  desire  for  God  inscribed  in  the 
human  heart.  He  dwells  joyfully  on 
the  one-to-one  relation  between  the 
individual  believer  and  Jesus  Christ, 
mediated  through  the  Scriptures,  the 
sacraments  and  the  church.  His  con- 
centration on  God's  amazing  love  and 
mercy  is  a  welcome  antidote  to  pes- 
simistic preachers  who  have  portrayed 
God  as  a  demanding  master  and  a  rig- 
orous judge.  But,  as  John  Paul  would 
recognize,  God's  love  cannot  be  played 
off  against  his  justice.  The  pope  knows 
well  that  the  love  of  God  cannot  exist 
without  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mandments and  that  persons  who 
reject  God's  love  must  reckon  with  his 
justice. 

John  Paul  II,  however,  shies  away 
from  threatening  words.  Fear,  in  his 
view,  diminishes  the  scope  of  freedom 
and  makes  only  a  poor  Christian.  He 
holds  up  the  more  perfect  motives  of 
hope,  trust  and  love  as  grounds  for 
joyful  adherence  to  the  Lord.  Amid  all 
the  anger  and  turmoil  of  our  times, 
John  Paul  II  stands  as  a  beacon  of 
hope.  With  calm  insistence  he  stands 
by  the  theme  of  his  inaugural  homily: 
"Do  not  be  afraid....  Open  wide  the 
doors  to  Christ.  He  alone  has  the 
words  of  life,  yes,  of  eternal  life."  ES 
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A  Study  on  Human  Affairs. 


Saints  and 
Feasts  of  the 
Liturgical  Year 

Joseph  N.  Tylenda,  S.J. 

"A  brief,  readable,  and  insightful 
history  and  commentary  on  the  saint 
of  the  day  or  the  feast  of  Our  Lord  or 
Our  Lady  being  celebrated.  As  we 
note  the  wide  variety  of  histories  of 
saints  that  we  celebrate  each  year  on 
their  feast  days,  we  meet  widows,  martyrs  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
nations.  We  meet  ex-soldiers,  scholars  like  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Albert  the  Great,  kings  and  farmers.  There  is  Monica  and  her  son 
Augustine.  We  find  those  who  founded  schools  and  those  who 
helped  the  poor.  The  variety  is  astonishing.  Fr.  Tylenda's  comments 
are  always  worth  reading  as  we  are  reminded  of  our  long  and 
meaningful  Christian  tradition  of  prayer  and  worship." 

— James  V.  Schall,  S.J.,  Georgetown  University  . 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN  0-87840-399-X  I  paper  I  $19.95 
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Bernard  V.  Brady 

Rare,  delightful,  and  thought- 
provoking,  Brady's  book  belongs  on 
the  desk  or  the  bed-stand  of  anyone 
in  search  of  the  rich  and  varied 
dimensions  of  Christian  love.  No 
other  book  has  gathered  together  this 
kind  of  primary  source  material  and 
covered  such  a  wide  range  of  per- 
spectives, allowing  the  reader  to 
engage  directly  with  the  thought  and  experience  of  some  of  the 
greatest  Christian  minds — Augustine,  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Soren  Kierkegaard,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. — on 
the  topic  of  love.  Brady  covers  with  remarkable  clarity  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  discussions  on  Christian  love  from  the  Bible  to  con- 
temporary experience  to  create  this — a  survey  of  how  Christians 
through  the  ages  have  understood  love. 

Georgetown  University  Press  •  ISBN  0-87840-894-0  I  cloth  I  $29.95 
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Humanitarian  Action 

Edited  by  Kevin  M.  Cahill,  M.D. 

Fordham  University  Press 
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How  Things  Are 
in  the  World 

Metaphysics  &  Theology 
in  Wittgenstein  &  Rahner 

Terr  once  W.  Klein 
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Not  My  Kid2 

Protecting  Your  Children 
from  the  21  Threats 
of  the  21st  Century 

Dr.  Mary  E.  Muscari 


Abductions,  sexual  molestation, 
terrorism,  the  Internet,  school  shootings. 
Today's  children  face  unprecedented 
dangers,  yet  they  still  confront  danger 
from  water,  fire,  poisons,  vehicles  and  other  perils  that  have  wors- 
ened since  we  moved  into  the  new  millennium. 

Dr.  Muscari,  addresses  these  issues  and  more,  giving  parents  practical 
guidelines  based  in  common  sense,  research,  expert  advice,  and  her 
more  than  30  years  of  experience  as  a  pediatric,  psychiatric  and 
forensic  nursing  specialist.  Given  the  hazards  children  face  in  the 
21st  century,  no  parent  should  be  without  this  book. 

University  of  Scranton  Press  •  ISBN:  1-58966-068-4  I  paper  I  $21.50 
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An  Ethics  of  Global  Rights 
and  Religious  Pluralism 

Vemon  Ruland,  S.J. 

"Drawing  upon  his  expertise  in  psychology, 
ethics,  and  world  religions  Ruland  .  .  .  has 
written  a  bracing  rejoinder  to  those  who  think 
Christian  ethics  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle 
of  divine  'Thou  shalt  nots!'  "  Conscience 
Across  Borders  brings  'the  resources  of  interreligious  understanding  to 
bear  on  such  varied  issues  as  ecological  degradation,  human  rights,  and 
personal  moral  development.  ...  A  splendid  work,  .  .  .  that  deserves  a 
wide  and  appreciative  readership."    -  William  O'Neill,  S.J.,  professor  of 
Christian  social  ethics  in  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley. 

University  of  San  Francisco  Press  •  ISBN:  0-9664059-2-7   I  paper  I  $15.95 

Genetics  and  Ethics 

An  Interdisciplinary  Study 

Edited  by  Gerard  Magill 

Sixteen  original  essays  are  a  critical  guide 
to  many  issues  at  the  heart  of  genetics 
technology — and  our  genetics  future. 
This  book  offers  much-needed  guidance 
for  those  faced  with  making  increasingly 
difficult  decisions  about  ethics  and  genetics. 
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2002  marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  canon- 
isation of  St.  John  N.  Neumann,  C.Ss.R.,  and 
the  1 50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  as  fourth 
bishop  of  Philadelphia.  This  volume  of  essays 
commemorates  these  dual  anniversaries.  The 
topics  studied  include:  Neumann's  student 
years  in  Prague,  his  namesake  St.  John 
Nepomuk,  his  ministry  as  catechist,  his 
establishment  of  the  40  Hours  Devotion, 
his  devotion  to  Mary  and  St.  Joseph,  and  the 
reference  to  Neumann's  ordinary  sanctity 
Vatican  IPs  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church.  This  book  hopes  to 
foster  a  renewed  appreciation  of  the  first  U.S.  citizen  to  be  declared 
a  saint  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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Do  We  Need  a  New(er) 
Apologetics? 

Catholic  apologists  should  not  be  museum  curators  or  debaters,  but 
pilgrims  eager  for  company,  by  richard  r.  gaillardetz 


Apologetics  HAS  enjoyed  renewed  interest 
among  Catholics  of  North  America  in  the  past  25 
years.  One  sign  of  this  is  the  burgeoning  popular- 
ity of  the  so-called  new  apologists,  figures  like 
Scott  Hahn,  Gerry  Matatics,  Karl  Keating,  Mitch  Pacwa, 
S.J.,  Peter  Kreeft  and  Patrick  Madrid.  Their  distinctive 
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approach  to  Catholic  apologetics  lies  in  its  determination  to 
address  the  contemporary  challenges  of  Protestant  funda- 
mentalism on  the  one  hand,  and  what  they  see  as  the  false 
irenicism  and  intellectual  anemia  of  liberal  Catholic  theolo- 
gy on  the  other.  > 
I  offer  here  an  assessment  of  this  new  development  in  § 
the  church,  noting  what  I  believe  are  strengths  and  weak-  g 
nesses  of  the  new  apologetics.  I  then  propose  five  charac-  2j 
teristics  of  an  alternative  apologetics  that  would  be  more  £ 
consonant  with  the  teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  < 
and  the  needs  of  the  church. 
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Strengths  of  the  New  Apologetics 

A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  approach  of  the  new  apolo- 
gists is  their  obvious  enthusiasm  and  passion  for  their  faith. 
These  are  individuals  who  find  Catholicism  not  a  stifling, 
burdensome  or  irrelevant  religion  but  a  vital  faith  capable  of 
transforming  lives.  Moreover,  they  effectively  communicate 
that  love  and  passion  in  their  presentations.  Indeed,  many 
who  purchase  their  books  and  tapes  or  attend  their  many 
speaking  events  seem  unaware  that  the  material  presented 
represents  a  particular  ideological  perspective.  I  recall  one 
graduate  student  who  was  genuinely  surprised  when  I  posi- 
tioned Hahn's  theology  on  the  far  right  of  the  contempo- 
rary Catholic  theological  continuum.  I  am  convinced  that 
for  many  it  is  the  passion  and  conviction  that  attracts  as 
much  as  the  substance  of  what  is  being  shared. 

Second,  the  new  apologists  are  not  afraid  to  talk  of  doc- 
trine. And  when  they  do  so,  it  is  not  defensively  but  out  of 
a  deep-seated  conviction  that  Catholic  Christian  doctrine  is 
meaningful,  relevant  and  communicates  the  truth  of  God's 
loving  plan  for  humankind.  There  is  a  hunger  among  active 
Catholics  for  a  reappropriation  of  their  Catholic  doctrinal 
heritage;  yet  in  some  circles  of  contemporary  pastoral  min- 
istry, it  is  no  longer  fashionable  to  talk  about  church  doc- 
trine. Sometimes  this  reluctance  reflects  a  certain  embar- 
rassment regarding  one  or  other  church  doctrine.  At  other 
times,  however,  I  fear  it  is  the  result  of  the  still  inadequate 
theological  formation  of  many  pastoral  ministers.  Too 


often,  their  ^ministerial  formation  has  given  them  only  the 
barest  of  surveys  of  the  history  and  development  of  Catholic 
teaching. 

Third,  the  new  apologists  have  responded  effectively  to 
Protestant  fundamentalist  attacks  on  the  Catholic  faith. 
They  recognize  that  many  Catholics  are  not  well  catechized 
and  therefore  are  often  vulnerable  to  attacks  on  the  biblical 
foundations  of  the  Catholic  faith.  These  apologists  are  often 
quite  successful  in  exposing  Protestant  fundamentalist  cari- 
catures of  Catholic  belief  and  offering  demonstrations  of 
the  biblical  foundations  of  central  Catholic  beliefs — about 
the  Eucharist,  for  example,  or  infant  baptism. 

Finally,  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  new 
apologists'  sophisticated  use  of  modern  communications 
technology7  and  the  Internet.  They  have  been  remarkably 
successful  in  making  their  reading  of  Roman  Catholicism 
accessible  to  millions  of  people  today. 

But  in  spite  of  these  real  strengths,  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  why  the  growing  popularity  of  the  new  apologet- 
ics ought  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  for  those  who  care  about 
the  future  of  our  church. 

Weaknesses 

The  apologetical  refutations  of  fundamentalist  assaults  on 
Catholicism  often  mirror  the  very  methodology  they  con- 
demn in  their  opponents.  Many  of  the  new  apologists  enter 
too  willingly  into  "Bible  wars,"  in  which  Protestant  bibli- 
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cal  proof-texts  are  simply  parried  with  a  Catholic  proof- 
text  in  support  of  a  particular  Catholic  teaching  or  prac- 
tice. Moreover,  their  theological  methodology  often 
assumes  an  overly  propositional  view  of  revelation,  that  is,  a 
tendency  to  locate  divine  revelation  in  a  particular  text  or 
propositional  formula.  There  is  little  sense  that  while 
divine  revelation  is  encountered  in  a  set  of  propositional 
truths,  it  is  ultimately  more  than  this. 

By  contrast,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  presented 
divine  revelation  as  nothing  less  than  the  self-communica- 
tion of  God.  It  taught  that  divine  revelation  takes  its  pri- 
mary form  not  as  information,  facts  or  even  doctrines,  but 
as  a  person,  Jesus  Christ.  Vatican  II  taught  that  revelation, 
in  its  primary  mode,  is  not  the  transmission  of  information 
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but  the  sharing  of  divine  life.  God  "addresses  us  as  friends" 
and  invites  us  into  relationship  ("Dogmatic  Constitution 
on  Divine  Revelation,"  No.  2).  Of  course,  Catholicism 
holds  that  this  divine  revelation  is  symbolically  mediated 
through  doctrinal  statements;  dogmas  are  indeed  "truth- 
ful" statements  about  the  mystery7  of  God — but  not  in  such 
a  way  that  there  is  nothing  more  that  could  be  said  of  that 
holy  mystery. 

This  propositional  view  of  revelation  often  encourages 
a  leveling  of  the  authoritative  status  of  Catholic  teaching. 
One  finds  in  the  writings  and  lectures  of  the  new  apolo- 
gists little'  consideration  of  the  councils  teaching  that 
among  the  dogmatic  affirmations  of  the  Catholic  faith 
there  exists  a  real  "hierarchy  of  truths"  (Unitatis 
Redintegratio,  No.  11).  Even  less  does 
one  find  any  acknowledgment  of  a  gra- 
dation in  the  authority  of  non-dogmat- 
ic church  teaching. 

This  view,  in  turn,  tends  to  encour- 
age a  neo-triumphalism  that  can  under- 
mine ecumenical  endeavors.  Dialogue 
with  other  Christian  traditions  is 
reduced  to  comparing  various  sets  of 
truth  claims.  This  is  evident  in  the  sto- 
ries of  how  many  of  the  new  apologists 
journeyed  from  a  Protestant  faith  to 
Catholicism.  These  accounts  testify  to 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  journey  that 
ends  in  the  conviction  that  other 
Christian  traditions  are  fundamentally 
erroneous  when  compared  to  the  truth 
claims  of  Catholicism  (see  Scott  and 
Kimberly  Hahn.  Rome  Szret  Home; 
David  Currie,  Born  Fundamentalist, 
Born  Again  Catholic:  Patrick  Madrid, 
ed.,  Surprised  by  Truth). 

A  third  weakness  lies  in  the  ahistori- 
cal  presentation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
defense  of  papal  primacy  and  infallibili- 
ty, for  example — dogmatic  teachings 
that  I  firmly  accept — Karl  Keating's 
Catholicis7?i  and  Fundamentalis?n  is  far 
too  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  his- 
torical difficulties  with  some  traditional 
Catholic  claims  regarding  the  origins  of 
the  papacy  (e.g.,  that  Peter  functioned 
as  a  residential  "bishop  of  Rome").  This 
ahistoricism  is  reflected  in  the  failure  to 
applv  accepted  hermeneutical  princi- 
ples in  the  interpretation  of  conciliar 
and  papal  decrees.  An  example  of  this 
can  be  found  in  a  series  of  audiotapes  by 
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Scott  Hahn,  in  which  he  insists  that  Vatican  IFs  Dei 
Verbii??i  virtually  reiterates  the  teaching  on  biblical 
inerrancy  of  Pope  Leo  XIII's  Providentissimus  Dens  (1893). 
One  could  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion  only  if  one  avoided 
studying  the  textual  history  of  Dei  Verbum  and  focused 
exclusively  on  the  final  text. 

Finally,  die  new  apologists  evince  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Catholic  romanticism  that  speaks  easily  of  the  transcendent 
truth  and  beauty  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  teachings 
but  fails  to  acknowledge  its  pilgrim  status  as  a  human  com- 
munity. Belief  in  the  indefectible  holiness  of  the  church 
does  not  preclude  one  from  also  holding  that  the  church 
itself,  understood  as  the  whole  people  of  God,  the  congrega- 
tio  fidelium,  is  always  only  more  or  less 
faithful  to  its  call  to  holiness.  Especially 
in  the  wake  of  the  recent  clerical  abuse 
scandal,  does  it  make  any  sense  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  that  one  may  speak  of  the 
sinfulness  of  individual  Christians  but 
not,  in  any  sense,  of  the  sinfulness  of  the 
church  itself?  To  insist  on  this  is  to  over- 
look the  way  in  which  the  sins  of  die 
church's  members  are  never  strictly  pri- 
vate failings,  but  acts  and  omissions  with 
communal  ramifications  that  can  weak- 
en the  sacramentality  of  the  church  as  a 
sign  and  instrument  of  salvation  before 
the  world. 

Perhaps  we  can  garner  some  insight 
into  the  shortcomings  of  this  Catholic 
romanticism  by  considering  recent  dis- 
cussion in  our  country  on  the  difference 
between  authentic  patriotism  and 
nationalism.  Patriotism  is  a  genuine 
virtue  concerned  with  love  of  one's 
country  and  pride  in  its  highest  ideals. 
But  patriotism  also  involves  a  clear-eyed 
recognition  of  the  country's  failings  and 
a  determination  to  address  those  fail- 
ings, precisely  out  of  love  of  country. 
Nationalism,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  blind  loyalty  to  one's 
country  and  a  determination  that  our 
country  must  always  be  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  light.  The  Catholic  romanti- 
cism with  which  I  am  concerned  might 
be  viewed  as  an  ecclesiastical  national- 
-a  manifestation  of  an  obvious  love 


Authentic  Contemporary  Catholic  Apologetics 

There  is  much  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  apologists 
can  teach  us.  But  the  significant  flaws  in  their  overall 
approach  demand  that  the  church  move  ahead  to  develop 
a  newer  form  of  apologetics  more  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
the  council.  Such  an  apologetics  ought  to  possess  five  fea- 
tures. 

1.  Passionate  and  Positive.  As  noted  above,  Catholic 
romanticism  can  be  harmful  to  the  extent  that  it  allows 
love  of  the  Catholic  faith  to  blind  one  to  the  church's  fail- 
ings and  the  legitimate  disagreements  that  may  emerge 
within  the  community  of  faith.  Nonetheless,  presentations 
of  the  Catholic  faith  ought  to  be  offered  with  genuine  pas- 
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of  the  church  that  is,  however,  blind  to 
its  weaknesses  and  failings  and  therefore 
incapable  of  acknowledging  the  loyalty 
of  any  who  would  criticize  the  church. 
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sion  and  a  desire  to  give  a  positive  and  constructive  ren- 
dering of  the  Catholic  faith. 

One  obvious  reason  for  the  success  of  the  new  apolo- 
gists is  their  manifest  love  for  their  faith  and  evident 
enthusiasm  for  the  message  they  are  offering.  If  the  sub- 
stance of  what  they  offer  is  often  narrow  and  neo-tri- 
umphalist,  the  sad  truth  is  that  much  of  what  I  consider 
more  mainstream  theology  can  get  stuck  in  a  critical  mode 
that  seems  more  intent  on  debunking  traditional  expres- 
sions of  the  faith  than  on  offering  credible  alternatives.  It 
is  one  thing,  for  example,  to  criticize  a  crassly  physicalist 
account  of  transubstantiation.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to 
go  beyond  this  critique  to  offer  a  theological  account. 
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accessible  and  compelling  for  ordinary  believers,  of  how  it 
is  that  we  encounter  Christ  in  the  Eucharist. 

Our  church  desperately  needs  more  theologians  who 
are  informed  by  the  best  insights  in  contemporarv  theolo- 
gy and  can  present  those  insights  with  passion  and  enthu- 
siasm in  ways  that  affirm  and  enrich  ordinary  believers.  I 
regard  the  remarkable  popularity-  of  Michael  Himes.  a  fre- 
quent presenter  at  pastoral  conferences,  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  hunger  of  many  ordinary  Catholics  for  solid 
Catholic  theology.  Himes  draws  thousands  of  Catholics 
wherever  he  speaks  because  his  presentations  are  broadly 
informed  *by  our  Catholic  tradition  and  delivered  with 
humor  and  passion,  and  they  exhibit  a  generosity  of  spirit 
that  reflects  the  best  of  the  Catholic 
theological  heritage.  I  think  of  some 
accessible  books  on  Catholic  theology 
by  Monika  Hellwig.  Thomas  P.  Rausch. 
S.J..  and  Richard  R  McBrien.  These  are 
works  by  capable  and  respected  system- 
atic theologians  who  are  not  afraid  to 
engage  in  what  might  be  disparaged  as 
haute  vulgarisation  in  service  of  the 
needs  of  the  church  today.  We  need  to 
encourage  theologians  not  to  forsake 
the  church  in  their  legitimate  desire  to 
direct  the  fruits  of  their  scholarship  to 
the  academy  and  society  at  large.  As 
long  as  theologians  are  content  to  lec- 
ture only  in  university-  classrooms  and 
limit  their  publications  to  scholarly 
pieces  in  academic  journals,  the  theo- 
logical community  will  continue  to 
cede  the  stage  to  those  who  offer  a  nar- 
rower and  more  rigid  appropriation  of 
the  Catholic  tradition  but  are  willing  to 
bring  the  Catholic  theological  heritage 
to  the  people  and  provide  them  with 
the  substantive  "meat"  for  which  they 
yearn. 

2.  Dialogical.  Too  many  examples  of 
apologetics  today  seem  to  favor  persua- 
sion and  proclamation  over  dialogue. 
This  attitude  reflects  an  inadequate 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  authen- 
tic dialogue.  Dialogue  means  neither 
demonizing  opposing  views  nor  grant- 
ing the  equal  truth  of  all  possible  posi- 
tions. In  his  book  Plurality  and 
Ambiguity^  David  Tracy  describes  the 
character  of  true  dialogue,  or  what  he 
refers  to  as  disciplined  conversation,  in 
this  way: 
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Conversation  is  a  game  with  some  hard  rules:  say  only 
what  you  mean;  say  it  as  accurately  as  you  can;  listen 
to  and  respect  what  the  other  says,  however  different 
or  other;  be  willing  to  correct  or  defend  your  opinions 
if  challenged  by  the  conversation  partner;  be  willing 
to  argue  if  necessary,  to  confront  if  demanded,  to 
endure  necessary  conflict,  to  change  your  mind  if  the 
evidence  suggests  it. 

Tracy  believes  that  disciplined  conversation  does  not 
mean  compromising  one's  convictions;  it  presumes  that  one 
will  give  an  impassioned  account  of  one's  convictions,  of 
what  one  holds  to  be  true.  But  authentic  dialogue  also 
means  having  the  courage  genuinely  to 
hear  the  other  and  to  be  open  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  one's  conversation  partner 
may  bring  new  insight  and  perhaps  even 
expose  flaws  in  one's  own  position.  The 
work  of  the  Georgetown  University  the- 
ologian John  Haught  comes  readily  to 
mind  as  an  example  of  a  sophisticated, 
dialogical  apologetics  that  engages  mod- 
ern science  in  critical  conversation.  His 
writing  reflects  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  scientific  critique  that  theology  often 
proceeds  based  on  ill-informed  scientific 
and  cosmological  assumptions,  even  as 
he  criticizes  advocates  of  a  scientific 
materialism  for  their  hopelessly  reduc- 
tive view  of  modern  theism. 

A  dialogical  apologetics  will  not  shy 
away  from  enthusiastically  presenting  an 
account  of  the  Catholic  faith,  but  it  will 
do  so  with  an  openness  to  genuine  dia- 
logue and  an  eschatological  modesty  that 
acknowledges  that  the  church  does  not 
so  much  possess  the  truth  in  its  doctrinal 
formulations  as  it  is  possessed  by  it.  With 
Vatican  II,  a  dialogical  apologetics  will 
remain  mindful  that  the  pilgrim  church 
is  ever  journeying  toward  the  "plenitude 
of  truth"  (Dei  Verbum,  No.  8). 

3.  Ecumenical.  Forty  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  we 
should  expect  contemporary  Catholic 
apologetics  to  be  genuinely  ecumenical. 
One  of  the  advances  of  Vatican  II  was  its 
repudiation  of  the  "ecumenism  of 
return,"  as  articulated  in  Pope  Pius  XTs 
encyclical  Mortalium  Animos  (1928).  The 
bishops  of  the  council  admitted  that,  in 
considering  the  historical  events  that  led 


to  the  sad  divisions  within  Christianity  today,  "errors  were 
made  on  both  sides"  (UR,  No.  3).  They  affirmed  the  many 
gifts  and  insights  present  in  other  Christian  traditions,  even 
as  they  held  that  the  primary  ecumenical  responsibility  of 
Catholics  was  to  get  their  own  household  in  order  (UR,  No. 
4).  This  self-critical  approach  to  ecumenical  dialogue  left 
behind  preconciliar  triumphalism  and  challenges  the  neo- 
triumphalism  that  has  re-emerged  today  in  some  Catholic 
circles. 

The  work  of  all  Catholic  apologetics  must  be  motivated 
by  love  of  and  commitment  to  the  enduring  value  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Catholic  faith.  Yet  this  does  not  preclude  an 
ecumenical  sensibility.  If  Catholic  apologetics  must 
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acknowledge  the  real  doctrinal  conflicts  that  still  remain  in 
ecumenical  conversation,  it  must  also  acknowledge  the  ways 
in  which  Catholic  insights  and  convictions  can  be  enriched 
and  illuminated  by  theological  perspectives  and  pastoral 
practices  found  in  other  Christian  traditions. 

4.  Historically  Responsible.  A  contemporary  Catholic 
apologetics  must  be  historically  responsible  in  its  appeal  to 
tradition.  Apologetics  must  resist  the  temptation  to  treat  the 
Catholic  tradition  as  if  it  constituted  a  perfecdy  seamless 
whole,  an  always  unanimous  testimony  to  the  steady  and 
organic  development  of  Catholic  truths.  Catholics  rightly 
hold  that  within  the  tradition  one  can  identify  both  endur- 
ing faith  commitments  of  apostolic  origin  and  faith  insights 
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that  developed  organically  over  time  from  more  primitive 
Christian  commitments. 

An  honest  historical  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith 
must  be  willing  to  admit  as  well  that  the  Catholic  tradition 
also  manifests  dramatic  discontinuities  and  even  reversals. 
John  Thiel  makes  this  point  well  in  his  book  Senses  of 
Tradition.  Some  beliefs  and  practices  simply  lost  their 
authority  over  time.  Slavery  was  long  viewed  as  an  institu- 
tion fully  in  accord  with  both  natural  law  and  divine  revela- 
tion. The  grudging  rejection  of  this  viewpoint  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  church  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  communal 
recognition  of  dramatic  discontinuity  with  its  past.  In  a  sim- 
ilar way,  the  Catholic  Christian  community  has  found  it 
necessary  to  repudiate  longstanding 
beliefs  about  the  immorality  of  charging 
interest  when  lending  money,  the  inher- 
ent inferiority  of  women  in  the  natural 
order  and  the  denial  of  religious  liberty 
to  non-Catholics.  Any  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Christian  tradition  in  con- 
temporary apologetics  must  acknowl- 
edge these  various  senses  of  tradition,  if 
it  is  not  to  leave  itself  open  to  charges  of 
historical  dishonesty. 

The  responsible  Christian  apologist 
will  always  be  mindful,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  Catholic  dogmatic  teaching,  that 
no  church  teaching  ever  emerged  in  a 
vacuum.  All  doctrinal  statements  come 
into  existence  in  response  to  a  particular 
question,  issue  or  crisis  and  can  best  be 
grasped  with  an  awareness  of  the  histor- 
ical contexts  in  which  they  emerged. 
Church  teachings  that  finally  emerged 
in  papal  or  conciliar  decrees  often 
reflect,  for  those  who  care  to  learn  their 
history,  significant  theological  battles 
and  important  compromises.  These  are 
also  part  of  the  story  to  be  told  when 
offering  these  teachings  as  decisive  for 
Catholic  identity. 

For  a  Catholic  apologist  willing  to 
engage  in  serious  historical  study,  the 
Catholic  heritage  offers  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  in  the  areas  of  theology, 
spirituality,  liturgy  and  daily  Christian 
living  that  can  be  effectively  retrieved 
and  presented  in  ways  that  will  surely 
enrich  the  lives  of  Christians  today. 

5.  Culturally  Engaged.  Catholic 
teaching  must  not  be  reduced  to  a  set  of 
museum  pieces,  with  the  apologist  or 
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catechist  as  curator.  Any  truly  effective  presentation  ot 
Catholic  teaching  must  be  culturally  engaged.  There  must 
be  a  firm  conviction  that,  as  James  Bacik  puts  it,  "human 
experience  and  Christian  doctrines  are  connected  not  sim- 
ply logically  and  externally  but  organically  and  intrinsically" 
(Apologetics  and  the  Eclipse  of  Mystery,  p.  13).  If  church  teach- 
ing is  true,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  it  will  illuminate  daily  liv- 
ing. If  an  apologetics  is  to  make  a  difference  in  peoples  lives, 
it  must  be  attuned  to  ordinary  human  experience.  Effective 
apologetics  must  try,  at  least  in  part,  to  draw  from  the  rich- 
es of  the  Christian  heritage  in  order  to  name  what  people 
have,  in  some  hidden  and  confused  way,  already  experi- 
enced. When  we  teach  of  sin  and  the  reconciling  love  of 
God  made  manifest  in  Christ,  these  cannot  be  left  as 
abstractions.  They  are  terms,  doctrines  and  concepts  that 
will  speak  to  people  only  to  the  extent  that  they  help  inter- 
pret the  gentle  melodies  and  jolting  dissonances  already 
playing  in  their  life  stories.  We  must  be  convinced  that 
God's  revelation  gives  meaning  not  just  to  the  few  precious 
hours  of  "religious  time"  we  fight  to  preserve  for  going  to 
church,  reading  the  Bible  or  for  formal  prayer,  but  to  the 
most  mundane  of  our  human  engagements. 

What  would  such  a  culturally  engaged  apologetics  look 
like  in  North  America  today?  It  would  have  to  begin  with  a 
discerning  reflection  on  the  diverse  expressions  of  the 
human  spirit  found  in  modern  culture.  It  would  have  to 
engage  human  culture  as  the  setting  in  which  humanity's 
glory  and  banality,  sin  and  grace,  despair  and  hope  are  all 
given  expression.  The  effective  apologist  would  look  to 
political  events,  the  visual  arts,  music,  fiction,  theater  and 
film  with  an  expectation  that  they  will  encounter  there  the 
drama  of  human  salvation  and,  for  those 
with  eyes  to  see,  intimations  of  the  divine. 

Examples  of  this  kind  of  cultural 
engagement  abound,  even  if  they  are  not 
generally  viewed  as  exercises  in  apologetics. 
I  am  an  admirer  of  the  often  penetrating  and 
perceptive  meditations  on  art  and  literature 
offered  by  Thomas  O'Meara  and  Robert 
Barron,  meditations  put  in  the  service  of  a 
richly  satisfying  presentation  of  the  Catholic 
faith.  From  a  quite  different  perspective, 
though  I  have  not  always  agreed  with  his 
analysis,  Tom  Beaudoin's  attempts  to  engage 
the  pop  culture  so  influential  with  the 
younger  generations  of  today  offers  yet 
another  example.  I  think  of  perceptive 
columnists  in  leading  Catholic  journals,  like 
Sidney  Callahan,  who  help  readers  go  to  the 
heart  of  contemporary  issues  and  questions 
with  confidence  that  the  Catholic  faith,  if  it 
does  not  provide  simple  answers,  might  at 


least  shed  spine  light  on  matters  of  moment  for  ordinary 
believers.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  how  a  broader, 
more  penetrating  and  more  generous  Catholic  apologetics 
might  look. 

we  can  conclude  by  recalling  the  biblical  passage  that  is 
most  frequendy  cited  in  reference  to  apologetics,  1  Pt  3:  15-6: 

Always  be  ready  to  give  an  explanation  to  anyone 
who  asks  you  for  a  reason  for  your  hope,  but  do  it 
with  gentleness  and  reverence,  keeping  your  con- 
science clear,  so  that,  when  you  are  maligned,  those 
who  defame  your  good  conduct  in  Christ  may  them- 
selves be  put  to  shame. 

To  give  an  account  of  our  faith  "with  gentleness"  sug- 
gests that  we  disavow  any  arrogant  triumphalism  and  adopt 
the  humble  posture  of  pilgrims  who  know  that  they  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  their  destination  but  who  believe  that  they 
are  following  the  right  path  and  wish  to  share  the  path  with 
others.  To  give  an  account  of  our  faith  with  "reverence" 
means  to  have  reverence  for  the  faith  we  share,  but  also  to 
have  reverence  for  our  conversation  partners,  to  honor  their 
questions  and  insights. 

In  the  end,  we  come  to  the  question  of  how  to  envision 
the  effective  apologists  ot  tomorrow.  Are  they  to  be  museum 
curators  proudly  displaying  some  precious  treasures  from 
antiquity?  Are  they  to  be  master  debaters  cleverly  overcom- 
ing the  arguments  of  their  opponents?  Or  are  they  to  be 
humble  pilgrims  eager  for  some  company  on  the  long  jour- 
ney ahead?  ^ 
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The  Call  of  the  King 


BY  RICHARD  LEONARD 


W 


HETHER    WE    LOVE  or 

hate  the  "Lord  of  the 
Rings"  films,  we  have  to 
admire  them:  they  are  a 
monumental  cinematic  achievement.  Shot 
over  274  days  for  $281  million  and  lasting 
558  minutes,  these  films  have,  at  the  time 
of  writing  and  in  the  United  States  alone, 
grossed  over  $897  million. 

Taking  his  cue  from  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's 
single  novel,  published  in  three  volumes, 
the  New  Zealand  director  Peter  Jackson 
conceived  this  project  as  one  film.  Some 
commentators  have  said,  incorrectlv,  that 
these  films  are  the  first  time  such  a  project 
has  been  attempted.  While  not  on  the 
same  scale,  Masaki  Kobayashi's  "The 
Human  Condition"  was  shot  as  one  film 
and  released  in  three  parts  over  three 
years,  from  1959  to  1961. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  second  or 
third  installments  of  "The  Lord  of  the 
Rings"  knows  how  uncompromising 
Jackson  has  been  on  the  unity  of  the  nar- 
rative. There  are  no  previews  of  earlier 
episodes.  Either  we  have  seen  the  previous 
films,  or  we  have  to  come  up  to  speed 
quickly  on  the  complex  characters  and 
plots.  In  the  third  and  final  installment, 
The  Lord  of  the  Rings:  The  Return  of 
the  King,  the  three  stories  told  in  the  pre- 
vious films  now  intersect. 

Gollum/Smeagol,  a  former  hobbit, 
convinces  our  hobbit  hero,  Frodo,  that  the 
only  way  to  Alordor,  the  realm  of  Sauron 
the  Dark  Lord,  is  a  journey  by  way  of 
Mount  Doom.  There,  where  the  One 
Ring  was  made,  its  evil  powers  can  be 
destroyed.  During  the  journey  Frodo's 
closest  companion,  Samwise  Gamgee, 
becomes  increasingly  suspicious  of 
Gollum  and  his  motivations,  and  with 
good  reason.  These  suspicions  tear  Sam 
and  Frodo  apart. 

Richard  Leonard,  s.J.,  is  the  director  of  the 
Australian  Catholic  Film  Office  and  recently 
completed  his  Ph.D.  in  cinema  studies  at 
the  University  of  Melbourne.  Australia. 


Ian  McKellen  stars  as  Gandalf  in  "The  Return  of  the  King,"  the  third  installment  of  Peter  Jackson's 
adaptation  of  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's  The  Lord  of  the  Rings. 


Meanwhile,  the  good  wizard  Gandalf 
convinces  Middle-earth's  kingdom  of 
Rohan  that  the  final  showdown  must  com- 
mence. "We  come  to  it  at  last,  the  great 
battle  of  our  time...."  With  that,  Rohan 
and  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Gondor  are 
reunited  in  the  Fellowship;  and  from 
Minas  Tirith,  the  gleaming  hillside  capital 
of  Gondor,  Aragorn  (its  dispossessed  but 
rightful  king)  leads  the  charge.  Gimli  the 
dwarf,  Legolas  the  elf  and  Pippin  the  hob- 
bit join  him,  along  with  Eowyn,  the  female 
warrior  and  Princess  of  Rohan,  and 
Faramir  of  Gondor  in  confronting  the 
dark  forces. 

Sauron's  formidable  army  is  made  up 
of  the  spectacularly  ugly  Ores,  never-end- 
ing rows  of  archers,  armored  knights  and 
oliphaunts  (a  sort  of  elephant  on  steroids), 
while  overhead  dragon-like  creatures  dive 
bomb  from  the  sky.  The  Fellowship  is 
hopelessly  outnumbered  until  Frodo 
achieves  his  destiny,  destroys  the  ring  and 
robs  Sauron  of  his  evil  energy.  Mordor's 
army  is  obliterated. 


In  triumph,  Gandalf  crowns  Aragorn 
king  of  Gondor  and  protector  of  the 
Fellowship,  and  Arwen,  the  Elt  princess, 
becomes  his  queen.  Peace  restored,  the 
time  for  farewells  arrives. 

We  know  from  Tolkien's  personal 
correspondence  that  at  the  time  he  was 
writing  the  three-part  The  Lord  of  the 
Rings,  he  was  deeply  influenced  by  two 
elements  in  his  life:  his  devout  Christian 
faith  and  his  fascination  with  the  psy- 
chology of  Carl  Jung.  It  is  illuminating 
to  look  at  these  books  and  films  with  ref- 
erence to  both  influences. 

"The  Lord  of  the  Rings"  trilogy  is  a 
long  parable  about  good  and  evil.  Only  a 
viewer  with  a  most  impoverished  imagi- 
nation could  see  this  final  film  and  doubt 
that  Tolkien  believed  in  good  having  the 
last  word  over  the  forces  of  darkness. 

Indeed,  "The  Lord  of  the  Rings: 
The  Return  of  the  King,"  could  well  be 
an  adaptation  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola's 
"Meditation  on  the  Two  Standards"  in 
his  Spiritual  Exercises,  or  an  allegory  on 
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the  eventual  reign  of  Christ  the  King  at 
the  parousia.  Tolkien,  a  veteran  of  the 
trenches  of  the  First  World  War, 
helieved  that  some  wars  are  necessary  to 
defeat  evil.  One  justifiable  criticism  of 
his  books  and  these  films  is  that  good 
and  evil  are  too  sharply  drawn,  with  no 
shades  of  gray  in  either.  If  only  the  world 
and  our  choices  within  it  were  so  easily 
defined. 

On  a  simpler,  but  no  less  profound 
level,  this  film  is  a  study  in  discernment. 
As  they  climb  Mount  Doom,  Frodo  has 
to  decide  whether  to  listen  to  Samwise 
Gamgee  or  Gollum/Smeagol.  It  is  not  by 
coincidence  that  over  Mount  Doom 
Gollum  tempts  Frodo  to  pride,  power 
and  greed.  The  film  opens  with  the  story 
of  the  hobbit  Smeagol,  and  how  he  gave 
way  to  the  very  temptations  he  is  now 
offering  Frodo.  We  see  the  effects  of 
them  in  Gollum's  life.  Evil  has  distorted 
who  he  was. 

Blinded  by  fatigue  and  desire,  Frodo 
has  to  march  on  not  knowing  which  voice 
he  should  listen  to  and  whom  to  follow. 
Sound  familiar? 

On  the  ground,  Aragorn  and  Gandalf 
must  determine  whether  Frodo  is  still  alive 
and  if  it  is  worthwhile  to  mount  an  attack 
on  Mordor.  At  one  stage  Aragorn  declares, 
"Every  day  Frodo  moves  closer  to 
Mordor."  Gandalf  asks,  "How  do  we  know 
Frodo  is  alive?"  Aragorn  replies,  "What 
does  your  heart  tell  you?"  Taking  stock  of 
their  hearts,  they  weigh  their  options,  and 
enter  into  the  final  battle.  Heart,  mind  and 
body  are  all  part  of  their  discernment. 

"the  return  of  the  king"  can  be  read  as 
an  allegory  on  Christian  salvation,  in 
which  divine  characters  labor  with  the 
residents  of  Middle-earth  to  destroy  evil 
and  establish  a  reign  ot  peace  and  justice. 
Gandalf  is  a  father  who  creates  and  calls. 
Frodo  is  a  son  who  takes  on  the  form  of 
the  least,  a  hobbit,  but  whose  destiny  is 
to  save,  and  Galadriel,  the  Lady  of  Light, 
is  a  spirit  who  inspires,  enlightens  and 
comforts. 

The  other  evident  contribution  to 
these  films  comes  through  the  influence 
of  Jung's  psychology.  Carl  Jung  once 
observed  of  the  cinema  that  it  is  "like  a 
good  detective  story,  [in  that  it]  makes  it 
possible  to  experience,  without  danger, 
all  the  excitement,  passion  and  desire  we 
must  suppress  in  ordinary  daily  life."  It  is 


akin  to  dreaming,  the  gateway  to  under- 
standing the  power  of  our  unconscious 
life. 

Many  of  Jung's  major  interests  are 
represented  here.  In  these  films,  filled 
with  mythical  archetypes  and  rich  sym- 
bolism, every  character  can  be  read  as  a 
facet  of  one  human  personality  on  a  quest 
to  explore  his  or  her  shadow  side. 

On  the  inward  journey  we  meet 
Jung's  main  archetypes:  the  complexity  of 
the  Shadow  in  Gollum/Smeagol,  the 
Anima/ Animus  in  Gandalf/Galadriel,  the 
Syzygy,  or  divine  couple,  in  Aragorn  and 
Arwen,  the  Child  in  the  self-actualized 
Frodo,  and  the  Self,  the  viewer  who 
becomes  conscious  of  his  or  her  conflict- 
ed nature  and  vicariously  wins  the  war 
against  the  forces  of  darkness. 

Even  apart  from  deeper  codes  and 
meanings,  "The  Lord  of  the  Rings"  trilo- 
gy is  terrific,  if  lengthy,  entertainment.  At 
204  minutes  (25  minutes  longer  than  its 
predecessors),  this  last  installment  is  too 
long.  Jackson  apparently  felt  obliged  to 
follow  faithfully  almost  all  of  Tolkien's 
lengthy  coda,  with  its  personal  and 
poignant  farewell  discourses.  But  this 
must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  three 
films  together,  as  one  long  narrative.  The 
speeches  work  better  in  the  book  than 
they  do  on  the  screen. 

All  through  the  film  we  are  treated  to 
outstanding  cinematography,  computer- 
generated  effects  (1,500  of  them),  sets, 
make-up,  costumes  and  sound  designs,  as 
well  as  editing  and  music  that  are  among 


the  best  you  are  likely  to  see  on  such  an 
epic  scale. 

Throughout  the  course  of  these  three 
films,  the  acting  has  become  more  engag- 
ing and  entertaining,  as  the  characters 
have  become  more  complex  and  the  story 
more  involved.  And  while  it  remains  a 
Boys'  Life  view  of  the  world,  one  of 
Jackson's  major  departures  from  the 
books,  much  to  his  credit,  was  to  develop 
the  women's  roles.  There  was  only  so 
much  he  could  do.  One  of  the  uncredited 
stars  of  the  film  is  the  spectacular  scenery 
of  New  Zealand. 

I  imagine  we  will  probably  again  have 
to  sit  through  complaints  by  conservative 
Christians  of  every  persuasion  waxing 
hysterical  about  the  evils  of  wizards,  elves, 
hobbits  and  dwarfs.  But  for  those  who 
take  evil  in  the  world  seriously,  these 
objections  are  nonsensical.  If  we  applied 
them  to  the  canon  of  Western  literature, 
Christians  would  never  read  most  fairy 
tales,  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  or  C.  S. 
Lewis's  "Narnia  Chronicles."  I  only  hope 
Christians  who  get  into  a  lather  over  the 
evil  of  fictitious  creatures  are  equally 
committed  to  the  anything-but-fictional 
fight  against  starvation  and  the  unjust  dis- 
tribution of  wealth. 

If  you  have  never  seen  any  of  these 
films,  be  consoled  that  a  "Lord  of  the 
Rings"  film  festival  is  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. All  you  will  need  is  nine  hours,  a 
strong  bladder  and  an  openness  to  won- 
der at  film  history  being  made  before 
your  eyes.  0 
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book  reviews 


Weighing  In 

Governance, 
Accountability,  and  the 
Future  of  the  Catholic 
Church 

Edited  by  Francis  Oakley  and  Bruce 
Russett 

Continuum.  23 3p  $26.95  (hardbound) 
ISBN  08264 15" 6 

Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels  has  pointed 
out  that  the  sexual  abuse  scandal  so  trou- 
bling the  Catholic  Church  is  more  than  a 
crisis  about  sexual  abuse;  it  is  an  ecclesio- 
logical  crisis.  The  crisis  has  generated 
various  initiatives  on  the  part  of  con- 
cerned Catholics,  among  them  Voice  of 
the  Faithful  and  Boston  College's 
"Church  in  the  21st  Century"  project. 
The  present  book,  edited  by  Francis 
Oakley  and  Bruce  Russett,  represents 
another  response,  this  time  by  the  Saint 
Thomas  More  Chapel  at  Yale 
University's  Catholic  Center.  It  collects 
the  papers  given  at  the  chapel  and  the 
Yale  Law  School  during  a  weeklong  con- 
ference in  March  2003,  which  had  a  size 
and  scope  unprecedented  in  the  chapel's 
history.  Oakley  is  the  Edward  Dorr 
Griffin  Professor  of  the  History  of  Ideas 
and  president  emeritus  of  Williams 
College;    Russett    is    Dean  Acheson 
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Professor  of  International  Relations  and 
Political  Science  at  Yale. 

The  outstanding  group  of  16  Catholic 
historians,  theologians,  journalists,  social 
scientists  and  executives  who  gathered  for 
the  conference  were  asked  to  examine  the 
roots  of  the  crisis  and  to  propose  solutions 
that  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  rich  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  tradition.  What 
precedents  exist  for  structural  revisions 
that  would  give  greater  accountability  and 
responsibility,  for  both  clergy  and  laity? 
WTiat  might  theology  contribute  toward 
these  goals,  and  has  the  theological  vision 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council  found 
expression  in  canon  law?  Are  there  legal, 
political  and  financial  models  that  might 
create  greater  accountability  and  partici- 
pation, without  the  dangers  of  govern- 
ment by  plebiscite?  What  might  be 
learned  from  Catholic  Churches  in 
Europe  and  Asia?  And  what  does  the 
American  experience  contribute  in  terms 
of  forms  of  participation  that  might  bal- 
ance loyalty  with  demands  for  greater 
accountability?  Each  contribution  makes 
fascinating  reading. 

The  first,  by  Bishop  Donald  Wuerl  of 
Pittsburgh,  emphasizes  the  principle  of 
openness  on  the  part  of  everyone  in  the 
church.  While  he  calls  for  all  the  requisite 
consultative  bodies  to  be  in  place  on  the 
diocesan  level,  he  also  warns  against  using 
political  models  for  the  church,  which,  he 
says,  transcends  human  political  institu- 


tions, hi  his  response  to  Wuerl's  reflec- 
tions, Peter  Steinfels  suggests  that  when 
Wuerl  speaks  of  political  models,  it  seems 
to  be  democratic  models  that  he  really  has 
in  mind.  Fhs  observation  that  "Catholic 
institutions  and  governance  incorporate 
elements  of  imperial  Rome,  medieval  feu- 
dalism and  monarchy,  Renaissance 
bureaucracy,  modern  diplomacy,  and  the 
nineteenth-century  state"  resonates 
throughout  the  book. 

Francine  Cardman,  who  teaches  at 
Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  traces  how  structures 
of  authority,  ministry  and  decision-mak- 
ing evolved  in  response  to  challenges  to 
the  church's  mission  in  the  early  centuries; 
the  regional  councils  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  took  the  views  of  the  laity 
into  account  in  the  matter  of  reconciling 
those  who  denied  the  faith  during  perse- 
cutions. Like  them,  the  ecumenical  coun- 
cils that  developed  in  the  fourth  century 
were  modeled  on  Roman  administrative 
structures,  with  the  latter  both  called  and 
supported  by  the  civil  authorities,  the 
Roman  emperors. 

Brian  Tierney,  who  has  taught  at  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  and 
Cornell,  argues  that  representative  gov- 
ernment begins  in  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions, for  example,  the  Dominican  order, 
while  medieval  thinkers  drew  on  princi- 
ples of  Roman  law,  turning  them  into 
principles  of  constitutional  government 
for  the  church  that  in  turn  influenced  the 
practice  of  secular  government.  He 
explores  three  themes  in  medieval  ecclesi- 
ology:  general  councils  as  representative 
assemblies,  natural  or  divinely  ordained 
rights  and  the  idea  of  a  mixed  constitution. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  for  example,  stressed  in 
his  political  theory  the  virtues  of  a  mixed 
constitutional  government  that  combined 
monarchy  with  elements  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy.  Another  Dominican, 
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John  of  Paris,  went  a  step  beyond 
Thomas,  applying  his  theory  specifically 
to  the  governance  of  the  church.  Tierney 
concludes,  then,  that  modem  practices  of 
representative  government  are  not  alien  to 
church  tradition. 

Other  essays  progressively  build  the 
case  for  structural  reform.  Marcia  Colish, 
currendy  a  visiting  fellow  in  history  and 
visiting  professor  of  history  and  religious 
studies  at  Yale,  shows  how  the  practice 
and  faith  of  the  church  have  never  been 
static.  The  church  has  borrowed  from  the 
structures  of  secular  governments  in  every 
age,  and  yet  has  become  trapped  in  the 
absolute  monarchy  of  the  early  modern 
period.  Francis  Oakley  contends  that 
Vatican  II  attempted  to  restore  an  element 
of  constitutional  balance  to  church  gover- 
nance; but,  having  juxtaposed  a  sacramen- 
tal ecclesiology  of  communio  with  a  papal- 
ist  ecclesiology  of  jurisdiction,  it  failed  on 
both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  lev- 
els. Examples  range  from  the  "ultimately 
toothless  bishops'  synods"  to  the  humblest 
of  parish  councils.  Gerald  Fogarty,  S.J., 
who  teaches  religious  studies  and  history 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  illustrates 
how  the  original  conciliar  government  of 
the  American  bishops  was  gradually 
Romanized  (though  occasionally  Roman 
interventions  were  to  safeguard  the  rights 
of  priests).  The  apostolic  delegate 
assumed  an  increasing  role  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  bishops,  with  the  result  that  candi- 
dates for  the  episcopacy  depended  directly 
or  indirectly  on  a  Roman  patron. 

The  remaining  essays  focus  on  the 
contemporary  church.  The  issues 
addressed  include  the  role  of  the  faithful  in 
the  discernment  of  doctrine,  financial 
accountability  and  the  church  in  Ireland 
and  Asia.  Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J.,  editor  in 
chief  of  America,  looks  at  groups  alienat- 
ed from  the  hierarchy — academics, 
women,  divorced  Catholics,  couples  in 
ecumenical  marriages,  gays,  liberals  and 
conservatives — and  the  resultant  anticleri- 
calism,  even  among  priests,  who  are  com- 
pletely subject  to  their  bishops  but  have  no 
say  in  their  selection. 

The  historical,  political  and  practical 
analysis  of  the  contributors  is  extremely 
helpful,  though  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
more  of  the  theological.  The  church  may 
exercise  authority  in  a  top-down  way,  but 
theologically  it  is  an  interdependent  com- 
munio of  pastors  and  faithful,  even  if  this  is 
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not  reflected  in  its  structures.  Still, 
Governance,  Accountability,  and  the  Future  of 
the  Catholic  Church  forced  me  to  revise  my 
own  thinking.  It  convinced  me  that 
renewal  means  more  than  simply  renew- 
ing the  way  authority  is  exercised;  it  must 
also  involve  the  reform  of  structures  that 
will  provide  for  greater  accountability  and 
a  system  of  checks  and  balances  now 
almost  entirely  lacking. 

This  is  an  important  book.  After  read- 
ing it,  the  old  line  "the  church  is  not  a 
democracy"  does  not  sound  quite  so  final. 

Thomas  P.  Rausch 

The  Essence  of 
Belief 

By  What  Authority? 

A  Primer  on  Scripture,  the 
Magisterium,  and  the  Sense  of  the 
Faithful 

By  Richard  R.  Gaillardetz 

The  Liturgical  Press.  166p  $14.95  (pbk) 

The  principal  question  this  book  address- 
es is  hardly  ever  voiced  in  these  words: 
What  do  I  have  to  believe  in  order  to  be 
Catholic?  Rather,  Catholics  from  all  walks 
of  life  wonder  about,  and  struggle  with, 
the  normativity  of  ecclesial  doctrine  by 
asking  themselves  and  each  other  such 
questions  as  "Does  it  matter  what  the 
bishops  say  about  the  relative  justice  of  an 
impending  war?"  "Should  we  as  Catholic 
parents  obey  or  disregard  the  church's 
teachings  regarding  the  various  means  of 
birth  control?"  "Can  I  be  confirmed  even 
if  I  disagree  with  the  church's  exclusion  of 
women  from  orders?" 

Vital  questions  like  these  can  deal 
with  the  most  intimate  and  difficult  of 
matters:  end-of-life  medical  decisions, 
the  sexual  orientation  of  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter, the  very  structure  of  our  economic 
and  political  systems.  Such  questions 
cause  much  anxiety  among  faithful 
Catholics,  who,  within  the  complexity  of 
the  many  emotional  and  moral  claims 
upon  their  hearts  and  minds,  seek  to 
form  and  inform  their  consciences  in 
order  to  live  out  the  consequences  of 
their  Christian  faith  in  daily  life.  "By 
what  authority?"  one  asks,  when  one 
reads  a  new  papal  encyclical  or  hears  a 
Sunday  homily  by  a  visiting  priest  or 
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reads  a  work  of  speculative  theology  by  a 
well-respected  scholar. 

The  God  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one 
and  only  source  of  all  authority,  both  in 
the  church  and  in  every  other  aspect  of 
reality,  social  as  well  as  natural.  Richard 
Gaillardetz  begins,  therefore,  by  leading 
the  reader  through  a  quite  accessible  the- 
ology of  revelation.  The  God  who  creates 
and  holds  all  things  in  being,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  divine  love,  is  self-revelatory  by 
nature.  Human  persons,  the  recipients  of 
revelation,  have  by  nature  a  finite  ability  to 
understand,  know  and  love  God  in  return. 
Thus,  all  authoritative  human  formula- 
tions and  expressions  of  divine  revelation 
(including  all  religious  texts,  sacraments 
and  symbols)  are  finite  expressions  of  the 
infinite  God's  self-gift,  and  these  expres- 
sions function  well  when  they  point  to  the 
always  greater  truth  of  the  mystery  of 
God,  a  salvific  mystery  revealed  as  such  in 
the  Christ  event. 

With  this  invitation  to  humble  faith  as 
a  starting  point,  Gaillardetz  (the  Murray/ 
Bacik  Professor  of  Catholic  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Toledo  in  Ohio)  then  guides 
the  reader  on  a  threefold  exploration  of 
the  media  of  divine  authority:  Scripture 
and  tradition,  church  teaching  and  the 
church's  teaching  office,  and  the  consen- 
sus of  the  faithful  members  of  the  believ- 
ing community.  Each  of  these  three  sec- 
tions is  divided  into  three  chapters  (there 
is  a  delightfully  solid  trinitarian  character 
both  to  the  organization  of  Gaillardetz's 
book  and  to  the  theology  that  undergirds 
it).  Each  chapter  presents  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  theological  claims  the  church 
makes  about  revelation  in  these  different 
media.  Each  chapter  concludes  with  a 
couple  of  "disputed  questions"  that  move 
beyond  the  established  teaching  of  the 
church  into  areas  of  debate  and  uncertain- 
ty in  the  faith  lives  of  contemporary 
American  Roman  Catholics.  Here,  for 
example,  feminist  concerns  are  aired,  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Curia  is  queried  and 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "faithful 
Catholic"  is  explored.  Finally,  the  author 
has  appended  to  each  chapter  a  list  of 
books  and  articles  for  further  reading, 
should  one  be  inclined  to  a  fuller  and 
more  complex  treatment. 

Labeled  a  primer,  By  WJjat  Authority? 
serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  basic 
Catholic  theological  notions  and  practices 
that  arise  from  and  respond  to  authorita- 
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Psychological  assessment 

Individual  and 
group  counseling 

Spiritual  direction 
Education  Seminars 
Expressive  arts,  Tai-Chi, 
massage 
Sabbatica 


ALOM 
CENTER 

A  Residential  Center 
for  Clergy  and  Religious 


Call  or  write: 

Sister  Gina  Marie  ladanza,  MSC  or  Rev.  Joseph  Sidera,  CSC,  PhD 
13516  Morgan  Drive,  Splendora,  Texas  77372  •  281-399-0520 
FAX:  281-399-3366  •  On  the  WEB:  www.shalomcenterinc.org 


CKLLH  RAXING  A 

ENTURY 

1904  2004 


SAINT 
MICHAEL'S 
COLLEGE 


GRADUATE  THEOLOGY  AND 
PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


FROM  JUNE  28  -  AUGUST  6 


Join  us  for 
either  two-week 


or  three-wee 


courses! 


This  summer... 

Study  in  Vermont 


Confact  us: 

www.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  gradprograms@smcvt.edu 
802.654.2579  •  fax  802.654.2610 


Over  40  years 
in  service  to 
the  Academy 
and  the  Church 

Christian  Anthropology 

Lucien  Richard,  O.M.I. 

June  28  -  July  9 

Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 

Leslie  Hoppe,  O.F.M. 

June  28  -  July  16 

Contemporary  Spirituality 

Richard  Hardy 

June  28  -  July  16 

Theology  of  Ministry 

Mary  Ellen  Sheehan,  I.H.M.,  S.T.D. 

June  28  -  July  16 

The  Synoptic  Gospels 

Wilfrid  Harrington,  O.P. 

July  19  -  August  6 

Foundations  of  Moral  Theology 

Phil  Keane,  S.S. 

July  1 9  -  August  6 

Sacraments  of  Initiation 

Raymond  Patterson 

July  1 9  -  August  6 

Theological  Reflection  in  the 
Context  of  Ministry 

Robert  Kinast 

July  26  -  August  6 
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C.O.R.E. 


CERTIFICATE   OF   RELIGIOUS  ED 


An  online  certificate  program  for  Catholic 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parish  catechists 
designed  to  enhance  school  and  parish-based 
religious  education  programs. 


A  user-friendly,  Web- based  program  based  on 
The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Participants  grow  in  knowledge  of  faith  and  catechesis 
An  exploration  of  the  realms  of  creed,  sacraments, 
morality,  and  prayer. 

All  courses  taught  online  by  experienced  educators 
holding  advanced  degrees  in  theology,  religious 
education,  or  ministry. 


PROVIDENCE 

COLLEGE 


For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Marina,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  at  401-865-2816  orjmarina@providence.edu. 
Or,  visit  our  Web  page  at  www.providence.edu/core 


Online 
courses  start 
five  times 
per  year. 


Chicago's  Jesuit  University 


LOYOLA 
s  UNIVERSITY 
jg  CHICAGO 

Institute  for  Pastoral  Studies 


Where  Ministries  Take  Flight 

The  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies  offers 
three  graduate  degrees: 

•  M.A.  in  Pastoral  Studies 

•  M.A.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 

•  Master  of  Divinity  Program  (M.Div) 

plus 

Individualized  Sabbaticals 
Formation  Opportunities 
Instituto  Hispano 
Workshops 


BH 


To  find  out 
more  information 
about  the  IPS 
programs,  call 
312.915.8900  or  email 
gradinfo@luc.edu 


tive  texts,  offices  and  traditions.  It  also 
helps  believers  understand  the  very  nature 
of  their  belief,  and  thus  the  nature  of  the 
local  church  as  a  community  of  believers, 
and  of  the  universal  church  as  a  commu- 
nion of  communions.  The  book  would 
serve  well  as  a  text  for  college  under- 
graduates in  an  introductory  course  or 
for  adults  in  a  parish  enrichment  course. 
Especially  helpful  to  such  audiences 
would  be  the  sections  on  the  various  lev- 
els of  normativity  of  papal  and  episcopal 
(collegial)  pronouncements. 

To  say,  as  the  author  does  at  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  book  is  "written  in  the  spirit 
of  Vatican  II"  does  not  yet  capture  the  fla- 
vor of  the  text.  Of  course,  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  interpretation  of  the  documents 
of  the  council,  from  revolutionary  to 
restorationist.  Gaillardetz's  book  is  written 
as  an  honest  and  charitable  presentation  of 
the  current  teaching  of  the  hierarchical 
magisterium,  with  a  respectful  treatment 
of  the  authority  of  sovereign  conscience 
for  each  and  all  believers.  Thus,  the  book 
captures  not  only  the  intellectual  content 
of  the  council  but  its  hopefulness  as  well. 

In  the  end,  the  authority  of  God  is 
rooted  in  the  authorship  of  God,  who 
writes  our  lives  and  our  history  in  myste- 
rious ways;  yet  we  can  read  only  "fits  and 
snatches,  through  creation,  the  face  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  mediations  of  sacred 
texts  and  offices."  The  members  of  the 
church  and  the  church  as  a  whole  are  both 
the  recipient  and  the  instrument  of  this 
divine  composition,  this  divine  self-reve- 
lation. For  this  reason,  we  recognize  these 
human  instruments  of  divine  authority  as 
both  precious  and  necessary. 

This  book  will  whet  your  appetite  to 
re-read  these  sacred  texts  with  renewed 
interest.  Paul  J.  Fitzgerald 


We  are  not 
America  Online. 

But  America 
is  online  at 
americamagazine.org 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  what 
Catholics  think. 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  cali  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 


foster  and  invite  men  to  priesthood  and  brother- 
hood with  the  Glenmary  Home  Missioners.  The 
person  will  be  well  trained  in  Catholic  history, 
theology  and  doctrine  with  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  a  bachelor's  degree  and  3  to  5  years  of  profes- 
sional experience.  Candidate  must  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  home  missions  and  an  ability 
to  foster  and  maintain  relationships  with 
teenagers  and  young  adults  from  multicultural 
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Southern  Spirituality 
Joseph's  Brothers 
Mary  in  Christian  Tradition 
Solidarity,  Justice  &  Sin 
Prayer  and  Discernment  II 
Teresa  of  Avila 


Graduate  •  Undergraduate  'Audit 
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SPRING  I  im 


Graduate  Programs/SICS 
4000  Dauphin  Street  •  Mobile,  AL  36608-1791  °Qllb<^ 

(251)  380-3094 '  Fax:  (251)  460-2190  Nurturing  learning  for 
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C.O.R.E. 


CERTIFICATE   OF  RELIGIOU 

An  online  certificate  program  for  Catholic 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parish  catechists 
designed  to  enhance  school  and  parish-based 
religious  education  programs. 

•  A  user-friendly.  Web-based  program  based  on 
The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

•  Participants  grow  in  knowledge  of  faith  and  cati 

•  An  exploration  of  the  realms  of  creed,  sacramen 
morality,  and  prayer. 

•  All  courses  taught  online  by  experienced  educat 
holding  advanced  degrees  in  theology,  religious 
education,  or  ministry. 


PROVIDENCE 

COLLEGE 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  Joseph  G.  IVU 
of  Continuing  Education,  at  401-865-2816  orjr 
Or,  visit  our  Web  page  at  www.providence.ed 


Chicago's  Jesuit  University 

LOYOLA 
J  UNIVERSITY 
J2  CHICAGO 

°^Sf^^'   Institute  for  Pastoral  Sti 


Where  Ministries  Take  F 

The  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies  offers  ^ 
three  graduate  degrees: 

•  M.A.  in  Pastoral  Studies 

•  M.A.  in  Pastoral  Counseling 

•  Master  of  Divinity  Program  (M 

plus 

Individualized  Sabbaticals 
Formation  Opportunities 
Instituto  Hispano 
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classifieds 

Books 

CATHOLIC  BOOKS  by  Catholic  book  publishers 
at  www.americamagazine.org/Catholic.Publi- 
shers.cfm. 

EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more  infor- 
mation visit  America's  home  page:  www.america- 
magazine.org. 

FREE  CHRISTIAN  BOOKLET  on  the  benefits  of 
intercession:  www.  joyandtruth.org/liftbook 
.htm.  E-mail:  temitope@joyandtruth.org;  Web 
site:  www.joyandtruth.org. 

PARTICIPATORY  PLANNING  catches  on! 
Appreciative  Inquiry  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
$12.95.  Ph:  (888)  3 16-9544;  www.thinbook.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  concentration  in  theolog- 
ical reflection  as  transformative.  Six  quarters  of 
Tuesday  course  work  plus  thesis  project. 
Accredited.  University  of  Saint  Mar)'  of  the 
I.ake/Mundclein  Seminary,  Mundelein,  II. 
60060.  Classes  begin  September  2004.  Contact: 
Rev.  Raymond  J.  Webb,  Academic  Dean;  Ph.: 
(847)  970-4802;  rwebb@usml.edu;  Web  site: 
www.usml.edu. 

Gifts 

VATICAN  LIBRARY  COLLECTION  merchandise,  an 
unparalled  collection  of  fine  art,  jewelry  and  gifts 
based  on  imager)-  found  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
.Many  of  these  products  feature  images  that  were 
once  available  only  to  church  officials  and  schol- 
ars. The  Vatican  Library  Collection  merchandise 
is  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Biblioteca  Vaticana 
Apostolica,  with  a  portion  of  all  proceeds  being 
used  to  benefit  the  Vatican  Library.  Visit  us  via 
America's  homepage:  www.americamaga- 
zine.org. 

Music 

BEST-SELLING  religious,  sacred,  contemporary 
and  classical  music  on  CD  at  www.americam- 
agazine.0rg/Amazonmusic.cfin#composers. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  VOCATION  DIRECTOR.  Glenmary 
seeks  an  Associate  Director  to  promote,  develop, 
foster  and  invite  men  to  priesthood  and  brother- 
hood with  the  Glenmary  Home  Missioners.  The 
person  will  be  well  trained  in  Catholic  history, 
theology  and  doctrine  with  at  least  the  equivalent 
of  a  bachelor's  degree  and  3  to  5  years  of  profes- 
sional experience.  Candidate  must  have  a  strong 
commitment  to  the  home  missions  and  an  ability 
to  foster  and  maintain  relationships  with 
teenagers  and  young  adults  from  multicultural 


A  Master's  Degree  in  Christian  Spirituality  and/or  a 
Certificate  in  Spiritual  Direction  &  Directed  Retreats 
in  Just  Three  Summers? 

"lVTow  entering  its  28th  summer,  the  Christian  Spirituality  Program 
1  1  of  Creighton  University  in  Omaha  is  a  pioneer  in  its  field  with  more 
than  700  graduates.  A  Master's  Degree  requires  two  4-week  terms  for 
just  three  summers;  a  certificate,  one  4-week  term  for  three  summers. 
Courses  may  also  be  taken  for  credit  or  audit  as  a  summer  sabbatical. 
Summer  2004  terms  begin  June  14  and  July  1 2. 

One -Half  Tuition 

All  Christian  Spirituality  students  receive  a  special  tuition  rate  of 
$281  per  credit  hour  —  one-half  of  regular  tuition. 

Consider  joining  us  for  an  8  Day  Directed  Retreat  •  June  3  -  June  12,  2004 

Phone:  (402)  280-2424  •  Toll  Free:  1-800-637-4279 
Fax:  (402)  280-2423  •  E-Mail:  csp@creighton.edu 
Website:  http://www.creighton.edu/christianspirituality 

Creighton 

UNIVERSITY 

Christian  Spirituality  Program 

Creighton  Ihiivcrsity  Summer  Sessions 
Box  A.  2500  California  Plaza.  Omaha,  Nebraska  681S 


11  imi 


The  Jesuit  College  of  the  South 


ummer  Institute  of  Christian  Spirituality 


Session  I:  May  30-  June  5 

Prayer  and  Discernment  I 
Poetry  for  Healing  and  Hope 
Therese  of  Lisieux 
Holiness  of  Conscience 
Psalms 
Thomas  Aquinas 


Session  II:  June  6- 12 

Southern  Spirituality 
Joseph's  Brothers 
Mary  in  Christian  Tradition 
Solidarity,  Justice  &  Sin 
Prayer  and  Discernment  II 
Teresa  of  Avila 


Graduate  •  Undergraduate  'Audit 


Directed  Retreats  SPRING  HILL 

May  21-  May  30 


Graduate  Programs/SICS 

4000  Dauphin  Street  •  Mobile,  AL  36608-1 79 1  ^Ouj* 

(251)  380-3094  •  Fax:  (251)  460-2190  Nurturing  learning  for 

www.shc.edu/sics  •  E-mail:  grad@shc.edu  body,  mind  &  spirit 
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backgrounds.  Individual  will  possess  good  lis- 
tening skills  and  ability  to  communicate  clearly 
and  effectively  in  both  personal  and  public  set- 
ability  to  speak  English  and  Spanish  or 
willingness  to  develop  Spanish-language  skills. 
Position  requires  extensive  travel  and  a  high 
degree  of  confidentiality.  Professional  salary  and 
benefits.  Send  resume  to:  Vocation  Director, 
G.H.M.,  P.O.  Box  465618,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45246-5618;  or  e-mail:  vocation@glenmary.org. 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  small 
Catholic  volunteer  community  serving  people 
in  rural  West  Virginia  by  providing  service 
experiences  to  high  school  and  college  volun- 
teers. Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  expe- 
rienced in  youth/young  adult  ministry,  a  work- 


ing knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  social 
teachings,  nonprofit  agency  management  expe- 
rience and  openness  to  prayer,  simplicity  and 
living  in  community.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Nazareth  Farm, 
Route  2,  Box  194-3,  Salem,  WV  26426. 

FULL-TIME  CAMPUS  MINISTER  sought  for  uni- 
versity parish  setting.  Position  includes  worship, 
outreach  and  Catholic  community  development 
for  Drake  University  residential  campus.  3,200 
students,  800  Catholics.  Qualifications:  master's 
in  theology  or  related  field.  Prior  experience  pre- 
ferred. Begin  July  2004.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Deadline  for  applications,  March  1, 
2004.  Send  letter  of  application  discussirfg  quali- 
fications and  interest,  resume  and  names  of  three 


Have  a 


passion 

*■  to  serve?  ^ 


Lay  minister  Liz  Hanna  ^ 


Why  not  make  it  your  profession,  too. 

Consider  a  fulfilling  career  in  lay  or  ordained 
ministry.  Contact  Gary  Pokorny,  414-747-6432, 
gpokorny@sfs.edu 


iit 

□□□ 

Saint  Francis  Seminary 

Center  for 
Ministerial  Formation, 
Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee 

St.  Francis,  Wl 

www.sfs.edu 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature4ength  video.  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE 
FINAL  1 8  HOURS  is  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  for  the  Last  Supper, 
through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns, 
the  brutal  ascent  to  bearing  the  weight  of  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His 
hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give 
you  the  most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality 
of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspectives  of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician 
expert  on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS 


TO  ORDER  CALL:  1-800-303-9595 
VHS  English  or  VHS  Spanish  $19.95;  NEW  DVD  English  &  Spanish  together  $24.95 

(plus  $4.95  shipping  &  handling) 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Bock  within  90  days 
John  Dauer-Producer/Director- Trinity  Pictures 


references  to:  Search  Committee,  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  Catholic  Student  Center,  1150  28th 
Street,  Des  Moines,  IA  503 1 1. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE.  St.  Mary  Cathedral 
Parish  Community,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  justice- 
oriented  community,  is  seeking  a  full-time  pas- 
toral associate  to  begin  July  1,  2004.  Primary' 
responsibilities  are  in  the  area  of  Christian  ser- 
vice ministries,  although  not  exclusive  of  other 
parish  ministry.  Master's  degree  in  pastoral  or 
theological  studies  desired.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tion: Feb.  16,  2004.  Send  resume  and  cover  let- 
ter to:  Rev.  Ronald  Wagner,  St.  Mary  Cathedral, 
615  Hoyt  Avenue,  Saginaw,  MI  48607. 
Competitive  salary/benefits. 

PASTORAL  COORDINATOR.  The  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino  is  now  accepting  resumes  for  the 
position  of  Pastoral  Coordinator  for  appointment 
effective  July  1,  2004.  The  Pastoral  Coordinator 
provides  for  the  coordination  of  religious  forma- 
tion and  education,  liturgy  and  sacramental 
preparation,  community  development,  social  jus- 
tice and  social  service  needs.  Qualifications:  prac- 
ticing Catholic;  M.A.  or  equivalent  in  pastoral 
studies,  theology  or  related  field;  ministry-related 
experience  in  a  parish  setting;  extensive  staff 
development  experience;  collaboration  skills; 
general  administration;  multicultural  sensitivity, 
bilingual/biliterate  in  English/Spanish  preferred. 
Please  refer  to  the  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino 
Web  site,  employment  section,  at:  www.sbdio- 
cese.org.  for  complete  job  description  and  pre- 
liminary application  information.  Please  down- 
load information  and  mail  to:  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino,  1201  E.  Highland  Ave.,  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax:  (909)  475-5342;  e- 
mail:  employment@sbdiocese.org.  Tentative 
ending  date  for  receiving  resumes  is  Feb.  4,  2004. 

PRINCIPAL.  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Roman 
Catholic  Parish  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  is  accepting 
principal  applications  for  the  parish  elementary 
school,  grades  pre-K  through  8,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  500.  The  school  has  provided  its  stu- 
dents with  a  strong  Catholic  educational  envi- 
ronment in  their  spiritual  and  academic  forma- 
tion for  over  45  years.  Detailed  information  can 
be  found  at  http://www.omosparish.org 
/principal.htm.  Please  send  a  comprehensive 
letter  of  introduction  and  a  detailed  resume  (no 
phone  calls,  please)  to:  Anne  Marie  King, 
Business  Manager,  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows 
Parish,  1800  S.  Kolb  Road,  Tucson,  AZ  85710- 
8413;  fax:  (520)  790-3308,  e-mail:  omosfinance 
©aol.com.  Submissions  should  be  received 
before  Feb.  16,  2004. 

THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  the  diocesan  seminary 
at  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  seeks  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  as  a  formation  adviser. 
Duties  include  spiritual  direction  and  co-direc- 
tion of  the  spiritual  formation  program.  Please 
send  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Hurst,  S.S.,  Rector,  Theological  College,  401 
Michigan  Avenue,  'NE,  Washington,  DC 
20017. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  MISSION,  Bon  Secours 
DePaul  Medical  Center,  Norfolk,  Va.  Bon 
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Secours  DePaul  iVledical  Center,  part  of  the 
notional  Bon  Secours  Health  System  headquar- 
tered in  Marriottsville,  Md.,  is  a  238-bed  com- 
munity hospital  located  in  Norfolk,  Va.  DePaul 
serves  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach 
with  services  including  oncology,  orthopedics, 
labor  and  deliver)',  cardiology  and  cardiovascu- 
lar services,  surgery,  physical  rehab  and  general 
medicine.  The  campus  includes  a  90-bed  assist- 
ed-living  facility  and  houses  regional  finance, 
marketing,  human  resources  and  home 
care/hospice  staff.  The  VP  Mission  interacts 
with  all  staff  on  the  campus.  DePaul  is  part  of  a 
local  system  that  includes  two  other  inpatient 
facilities  in  adjacent  Portsmouth  and  Newport 
News,  two  long-term  care  facilities  and  one 
other  assisted-living  facility.  The  VP  Mission 
reports  directly  to  the  executive  Vice 
President/ Administrator  at  DePaul,  with  an 


indirect  reporting  relationship  to  the  local  sys- 
tem Senior  VP  Mission.  The  VP  Mission  serves 
on  the  executive  team  at  DePaul  and  is  respon- 
sible for  integrating  the  mission  of  the  Sisters  of 
Bon  Secours  into  planning,  operations,  ethics 
and  community  outreach.  The  VP  Mission  also 
serves  on  the  local  system  mission  team,  which 
includes  two  other  facility-based  VP's  Mission 
and  staff  responsible  for  pastoral  care,  parish 
nursing  and  community  outreach.  Qualified 
candidates  possess  a  bachelor's  degree,  with  a 
master's  degree  preferred  in  theology,  religious 
education  or  related  field;  have  three  to  five 
years'  experience,  with  increasing  responsibility 
as  a  health  care  professional,  administrator  or 
mission  executive;  have  an  understanding  of 
principles  of  organizational  behavior,  Catholic 
theological  and  social  tradition  and  the  ethical 
and  religious  directives  for  Catholic  health  care. 
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STARTING  A  MISSION  PROGRAM  for  full-time 
volunteers  or  lay  missioners?  Catholic  Network 
of  Volunteer  Service  (C.N.V.S.),  a  resource 
center  for  over  210  domestic  and  overseas  lay 
volunteer  mission  programs,  is  hosting  a  forma- 
tion workshop  for  groups  discerning/planning 
the  initiation  of  a  volunteer  program  or  for  new 
staff  of  existing  programs.  It  will  explore  all  you 
need  to  know.  Experienced  facilitator.  Excellent 
handout  materials.  Opportunity  to  network 
with  like-minded  persons.  Date:  March  11-14, 
2004,  in  South  Bend,  Ind.  Workshop  cost  is 
$475;  lodging  is  $90.  Attendance  is  limited  to  20 
persons  per  workshop.  For  information  or  a 
registration  brochure,  please  contact:  Myrtle 
Washington,  C.N.V.S. -Formation  Workshop, 
6930  Carroll  Avenue,  Suite  506,  Takoma  Park, 
MD  20912;  Ph:  (301)  270-0900  ext.  19;  e-mail: 
mwashington@cnvs.org. 
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Opposing  Estrada 

It  appears  obvious  that  John  W. 
Donohue,  S.J.,  (Of  Many  Things,  1/5) 
missed  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  Senate  Democrats  to  allow  the 
confirmation  of  Miguel  A.  Estrada  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  D.C.  court  is  one  of  the 
most  important  courts  in  the  country 
and  is  often  a  stepping  stone  for 
Supreme  Court  appointments.  Estrada's 
slim  record  shows  him  to  be  an  extreme 
conservative,  some  say  an  ideologue.  Yet 
the  White  House  refused  to  release 
information  on  Estrada  that  would  pro- 
vide the  Senate  with  adequate  informa- 
tion necessary  for  its  advice-and-consent 
responsibility. 

His  appointment  was  opposed  by 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  die 
Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus,  as  well 
as  the  Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  and  the  Mexican  American  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund.  President 
George  W.  Bush  was  catering  to 
Hispanic  voters  in  much  the  same  way 
as  his  father,  former  President  Bush,  did 
when  he  sought  to  replace  Justice 
Thurgood  Marshall  with  Justice 
Clarence  Thomas. 

Leo  J.  Jordan,  Esq. 
West  Orange,  N.J. 

The  column  by  John  W.  Donohue,  S.J., 
was  not  only  well  written,  it  was  also 
very  well  reasoned.  The  entire 
Democratic  effort  to  obstruct  the  con- 
firmation of  judicial  nominees  by  means 
of  the  filibuster  has,  as  Father  Donohue 
notes,  caused  great  damage  to  the  judi- 
ciary; but  it  has  substantially  weakened 
the  Senate  as  an  institution  as  well.  Use 
of  the  process  to  require,  in  effect,  a 
supermajority  of  60  percent  for  the  con- 
firmation of  judges,  who  by  rule  and 
tradition  really  need  only  5 1  votes  to  be 
confirmed,  should  give  pause  to  any  cit- 
izen who  might  foresee  tragic  abuses  of 
this  process.  The  resulting  diminution 
of  our  civil  rights  in  high  stakes  areas, 
where  senators  in  the  minority  party 
may  repeatedly  play  the  "poor  loser" 
(terrorism  legislation  and  voting  rights 
immediately  come  to  mind)  should 
cause  all  U.S.  citizens  who  care  about 
their  government  to  call  on  the 


Democrats  to  abandon  such  tactics — 
immediately. 

With  regard  to  Miguel  Estrada, 
Father  Donohue  might  have  also  noted 
that  Mr.  Estrada  is  a  former  federal 
prosecutor  in  New  York,  that  he  is 
often  appointed  as  amicus  curiae  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  argue  cases  of 
import  to  the  public  and  that  he  dedi- 
cates a  significant  portion  of  his  valu- 
able time  to  pro  bono  activities.  Beyond 
being  highly  qualified  for  a  judicial 
position,  Mr.  Estrada  defines  what  a 
public  citizen  lawyer  should  be.  The 
Democratic  opposition  to  him  is 
shameful  and  demonstrates  that  the 
party  is  interested  in  racial  and  ethnic 
diversity  only  as  long  as  the  diverse 
think  and  believe  what  their  leaders 
want  them  to. 

Stephen  J.  Murphy 
Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Victorious  and  Blameless? 

Your  editorial  greeting  the  new  year, 
"Fare  Forward  Voyagers..."  (1/5),  quotes 
Santayana's  characterization  (in  1911)  of 
the  modem  American  as  "convinced 
that  he  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be  victorious  and  blameless."  As  you 
suggest,  we  Americans  have  matured 
somewhat  since;  wars,  depression,  dis- 
ease and  time  have  left  their  mark. 
However,  I  found  the  discussion  of  vic- 
tory and  blame  that  followed  the 
Santayana  quote  disturbing  on  several 
counts. 

President  Bush  did  not  announce 
"victory"  in  the  war  in  Iraq  from  that 
aircraft  carrier  on  May  1 .  He  announced 
the  successful  completion  of  "major 
combat  operations"  in  Iraq.  No  fair  lis- 
tener at  the  time  took  his  statement  to 
mean  that  our  job  in  Iraq  was  finished.  I 
am  sure  that  the  editors  at  America  did 
not  either. 

Citing  our  loss  of  brave  soldiers  and 
others  in  Iraq,  and  citing  reports  that 
the  United  States  is  "now  thought  of 
rather  as  the  Roman  Empire  was 
thought  of  by  its  uneasy  neighbors," 
seems  to  me  to  lay  too  much  blame  for 
the  conflict  in  Iraq  on  the  United  States. 
When  it  comes  to  the  regime  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  be 
shared.  In  the  1980's  the  United 
Nations  let  Iraq's  aggression  against 
Iran  go  unchallenged,  and  the  United 


States  even  rendered  covert  support  to 
the  Saddam  Hussein  regime.  In  1991  we 
honored  our  pledge  to  our  allies,  and 
thus  failed  to  take  the  war  to  liberate 
Kuwait  all  the  way  to  Baghdad.  Then 
we  spent  the  next  12  years  working 
through  the  United  Nations  to  contain 
Saddam  Hussein  through  force  and 
sanctions,  passing  resolution  after  reso- 
lution long  after  it  had  become  obvious 
that  this  monster,  unattended,  was  not 
about  to  leave  his  neighbors  at  peace, 
while  he  tortured  and  killed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  his  own  people. 

Yes,  many  share  blame  for  a  failure 
to  act  against  Saddam  Hussein;  but 
finally  in  2005,  perhaps  because  of 
lessons  learned  on  9/11,  we  formed  a 
coalition  and  acted.  The  Saddam 
Hussein  regime  is  gone,  and  if  we  suc- 
ceed in  stabilizing  Iraq  and  leave  the 
Iraqi  people  with  a  degree  of  freedom 
and  hope  exceeding  many  of  its  neigh- 
bors, the  word  "credit"  will  come  to 
mind,  not  blame. 

I  suspect  that  some  of  the  uneasiness 
abroad,  particularly  in  continental 
Europe,  may  have  less  to  do  with  fear  of 
U.S.  power  than  with  Europe's  repeated 
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the  word 


Hand-Me-Downs 

Fifth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Feb.  8,  2004 

Readings:  Is  6:l-2a,  3-8;  Ps  138:1-5,  7-8;  1  Cor  15:1-11;  Lk  5:1-11 
I  handed  on  to  you... what  I  also  received  (1  Cor  15:3) 


IT  IS  LIKELY  that  while  we  were 
growing  up,  many  of  us  wore 
clothing  or  played  with  toys  that 
had  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
an  older  member  of  the  family.  At  such 
times  we  grew  into  the  clothing  or  took 
possession  of  the  toys,  making  them  our 
own.  Now,  as  independent  as  we  adults 
might  like  to  think  we  are,  in  many  ways 
we  are  still  dependent  on  what  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  This  includes  such 
basic  realities  as  our  cultural  identity, 
language  and  history,  many  of  our  val- 
ues and  certainly  our  religious  tradition. 
In    the     First    Letter    to  the 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.a.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


Corinthians,  Paul  speaks  of  such  handing 
down.  He  handed  down  to  his  Christian 
converts  what  he  had  received,  so  that,  in 
their  turn,  they  might  hand  it  down  to 
others — and  so  on  and  so  on  until  the 
religious  tradition,  preserved  yet 
reshaped  in  this  process  of  transmission, 
is  handed  down  to  us.  Now  that  we  have 
received  it,  it  is  both  our  privilege  and 
our  responsibility  to  take  our  place  in  this 
ongoing  process  and  to  hand  down  the 
tradition  to  yet  another  generation. 

What  kind  of  people  are  called  to 
transmit  the  religious  tradition?  Saints? 
Scholars?  Someone  other  than  me?  The 
people  called  by  God  in  today's  readings 
clearly  and  honestly  identify  themselves. 
Isaiah  was  "a  man  of  unclean  lips"  (Is 
6:5);  Paul  called  himself  "the  least  of  the 


apostles,"  because  he  "persecuted  the 
church  of  God"  (1  Cor  15:9);  Peter 
admitted  that  he  was  "a  sinful  man"  (Lk 
5:8).  We  see  from  this  that  the  treasure, 
which  is  our  religious  tradition,  is 
entrusted  to  weak,  limited,  sinful  people 
like  you  and  me — the  only  kind  of  people  1 
there  are.  ° 

Q 

The  call  to  participate  in  transmitting  ^ 
the  religious  tradition  comes  to  people  Z 


letters 

failure  to  confront  tyranny  in  a  timely 
fashion.  First  there  was  Hider's  Germany 
in  the  1930's,  and  then  more  recently  the 
Balkans,  where  Europe  failed  to  act  in  its 
own  backyard  until  we  finally  led,  with- 
out, incidentally,  U.N.  authorization.  In 
Iraq,  most  failed  to  act  at  all.  Too  much 
of  this  could  cause  a  European  to  feel 
uneasy,  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  or 
even  envy. 

President  Bush  has  accepted  blame. 
In  his  speech  on  Nov.  6,  he  said,  "Sixty 
years  of  Western  nations  excusing  and 
accommodating  the  lack  of  freedom  in 
the  Middle  East  did  nothing  to  make  us 
safe."  He  has  not  declared  victory;  but, 
God  willing,  he  will. 

As  for  our  failure  to  achieve  victory 
over  AIDS,  terrorism,  poverty  and  job 
creation — well,  you  sure  ask  a  lot.  For 
now,  let's  celebrate  progress:  a  record 
U.S.  financial  commitment  to  fight 
AIDS,  no  foreign  terrorist  act  on  our 
shores  since  9/1 1  and  evidence  of  a 
strong  economic  rebound  that  is  creating 


jobs  and  thereby  reducing  poverty. 

Happy  New  Year.  Really,  you  are 
allowed  to  be  happy! 

Paul  A.  Vermylen  Jr. 
Lloyd  Harbor,  N.Y. 

Recalling  the  Council 

My  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
Nathan  D.  Mitchell  for  his  excellent  ret- 
rospective on  the  occasion  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Sacrosanctwn  Concilium,  the 
Second  Vatican  Council's  landmark  doc- 
ument on  the  liturgy  ("The  Council's 
Call,"  1/19).  Many  of  my  students  in  the 
1960's  were  surprised  that  my  liturgical 
studies  had  enabled  me  to  predict  what 
the  council  should  do  and  most  of  what  it 
did  do.  As  Mr.  Mitchell  points  out,  the 
constitution  was  not  a  radical  document 
in  terms  of  what  was  needed.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  hear  young  priests  with  no 
sense  of  history  criticize  the  council  doc- 
ument. The  liturgical  reforms  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  cites  are  of  uneven  quality, 
depending  on  the  leaders  who  inaugurat- 
ed them,  and,  more  important,  the 
resources  at  their  disposal.  With  the  ear- 


lier work  of  liturgical  reformers  like 
Parsch,  Jungmann,  Klauser  et  al.,  we  had 
excellent  resources  and  excellent  people 
on  the  commission. 

(Rev.)  Thomas  J.  Conroy 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Your  cover  photo,  intended  to  accompa- 
ny Nathan  Mitchell's  enlightening  arti- 
cle, made  me  laugh!  Not  identified,  it 
reminded  me  of  old  churches  and  chapels 
I  had  visited  throughout  Europe:  two 
candles  on  one  end  of  the  altar,  a  small 
floral  arrangement  on  the  other  end  and 
occasionally  an  arrangement  on  the  floor. 
"The  Council's  Call"  was  better  illustrat- 
ed by  the  art  of  Gerard  Quigley  that 
accompanied  the  article  inside  the  maga- 
zine. At  least  it  included  people, 
although,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  not  women. 

Maria  Leonard 
Chicago,  III. 

A  Welcome  Gift 

Thomas  McCarthy's  column  "Gift  of 
Waiting"  (1/5)  is  award-worthy  work. 
Tying  a  lifelong  Christian's  familiar 


within  the  normal  circumstances  of  their 
everyday  lives.  Isaiah  was  in  the  temple, 
which  was  not  an  unusual  place  to  find  an 
observant  Israelite.  The  Apostles, 
Galilean  fishermen,  were  plying  their 
trade  on  Lake  Gennesaret.  People  are 
inspired  in  places  and  through  events  that 
are  usually  quite  ordinary.  What  is 
remarkable  is  what  they  experience  at 
these  places  and  in  these  events.  Isaiah 
was  transformed  so  that  he  could  pro- 
claim God's  word;  the  Apostles  were 
granted  the  courage  they  needed  to  bring 
others  into  their  company. 

For  many  of  us,  the  call  to  participate 
in  this  ongoing  process  of  transmitting 
our  religious  tradition  will  probably  be 
far  less  dramatic  than  was  the  call  of 
Isaiah,  as  recounted  in  the  first  reading. 
Still,  we  have  responded  as  generously  as 
he  did,  even  though  we  may  not  realize  it. 
We  have  declared:  Here  I  am;  send  me — 
to  teach  or  preach,  to  write  or  publish  the 
good  news.  Send  me  to  shape  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  our  children  through  the 
values  that  I  have  received.  Send  me  to 
express  God's  beauty  through  music,  art 
or  poetry,  to  demonstrate  God's  justice 
through  the  way  I  conduct  business,  to 


experience  of  sleeplessness  to  Dylan 
Thomas's  memorable  lines  "Do  not  go 
gently  into  that  good  night..."  was  bril- 
liant in  both  imagination  and  artistry. 
Essays  simply  do  not  come  better  than 
this.  My  thanks  to  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Richard  B.  Morris 
San  Juan  Bautista,  Calif. 

Thomas  McCarthy's  reflections  chal- 
lenged me  to  move  beyond  the  highly 
addictive  dualism  to  which  our  culture 
constandy  seeks  to  seduce  me.  God  wants 
my  soul  to  grow;  the  world  wants  it  to  stay 
stunted. 

Struggling  to  free  himself  from  the 
world's  seductive  traps,  the  writer  has 
given  us  the  gift  of  an  extremely  personal 
and  authentically  human  insight:  "The  gift 
is  not  the  end  or  culmination;  waiting 
itself  is  the  gift." 

It  was  a  joy  to  read  a  piece  that  so 
masterfully  wove  together  philosophy,  lit- 
erature, sociology  and  economics,  all  for 
the  sake  of  encouraging  individuals  to 
grow  spiritually. 

Tom  Howard 
Chicago,  III. 


impart  God's  compassion  on  those  in 
desperate  need  of  comfort.  Send  me  to 
announce  to  the  world,  by  the  way  I  live 
my  life,  that  the  tradition  that  was  hand- 
ed down  is  indeed  alive  in  me. 

We  should  not  expect  to  see  such  dra- 
matic signs  as  the  miraculous  catch  of  fish 
witnessed  by  the  Apostles.  We  who  prefer 
immediate  results  may  not  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  our  labors.  But  then,  there  is  probably 
a  good  deal  of  embellishment  in  the  story, 
embellishment  that  was  meant  to  point 
out  the  extraordinary  dimension  of  ordi- 
nary reality.  Without  it  we  might  other- 
wise have  overlooked  the  action  of  God, 
as  we  so  often  do  in  our  own  lives. 

As  stated  earlier,  when  the  tradition  is 
handed  down,  it  is  preserved  yet 
reshaped.  In  other  words,  its  dynamic 
message  addresses  the  needs  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  not  the  past.  Because  these 
needs  change,  the  message  is  sometimes 
reshaped.  Paul,  for  example,  reminded 
the  Corinthians  that  the  Gospel  he 
preached  saved  them.  But  saved  them 
from  what?  Corinth  was  renowned  for  its 
unbridled  sexual  behavior.  An  ancient 
seaport,  it  was  also  an  important  com- 
mercial center.  People  there  probably 
offered  homage  to  fertility  gods  as  well  as 
to  deities  that  promised  prosperity. 
People  today  may  not  offer  sacrifice  to 
statues,  but  sexual  license  and  inordinate 
consumerism  certainly  still  plague  us.  In 
handing  down  the  tradition,  Paul's  sum- 
mons to  righteous  living  must  be 
reshaped  so  that  people  today  can  hear 
and  understand  its  challenge  as  if  it  is 
being  spoken  to  them — for  it  is. 

Today  we  stand  with  Isaiah  in  the 
temple,  or  with  the  Apostles  on  the  shore 
of  the  sea,  or  with  Paul  in  the  midst  of  a 
thriving  metropolis.  We  are  the  heirs  of 
the  tradition,  a  tradition  that  must  be 
handed  down  if  it  is  to  remain  alive.  How 
are  we  going  to  entrust  it  to  the  next  gen- 
eration? Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  the  psalm,  being  particularly 
grateful  to  God  for  those  who  have 
handed  down  the  tradition  to  you. 

•  In  what  ways  do  you  already  hand 
down  aspects  of  the  tradition?  How 
might  you  do  this  better? 

•  How  are  you  deepening  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  religious  tradition? 
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edited  by  James  Martin,  S.J. 
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From  the  popular  Lenten  series 
in  America  magazine! 

James  Martin,  S.J.,  gathers  today's  top  Catholic 
writers  for  a  contemporary  look  at  traditional 
devotions.  Now  this  meaningful  collection  is 
available  in  Awake  My  Soul. 

Nineteen  fascinating  essays  celebrate  the  history, 
personal  experience,  and  role  of  devotions  in 
the  lives  of  modern  seekers.  Awake  My  Soul 
explores  devotions  such  as  novenas,  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  the  rosary,  First  Fridays,  adoration 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  and  more.  Contributors  include  Emilie 
Griffin;  Lawrence  Cunningham;  Joan  Chittister, 
O.S.B.;  Daniel  Harrington,  S.J.;  Sally  Cunneen; 
and  Ron  Hansen. 

"  A  thrilling  guide  to  the  hidden  treasures  of 
Catholicism.  The  writers  gathered  here  put  us 
in  touch  with  wisdom  so  old  it  looks  like  new." 

Robert  Ellsberg,  author,  The  Saints' Guide 

to  Happiness 

"  ...helpful  and  enlightening." 
Publishers  Weekly 
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Of  Many  Things 


ON  the  day  after  Thanks- 
giving, I  attended  the  25th 
reunion  of  my  high  school 
class  and  experienced  some- 
thing quite  unexpected. 

Actually,  I  almost  didn't  go. 
Though  I  am  in  touch  with  most  of  my 
good  friends  from  high  school,  many 
have  moved  away  and  were  not  plan- 
ning to  attend.  Another  friend  men- 
tioned that  at  our  20th  reunion,  she 
had  run  into  few  people  from  our  circle 
of  friends:  the  crowd  consisted  mosdy 
of  dimly  remembered  faces.  And  lest 
vou  think  this  an  instance  of  snobbery, 
I  should  add  that  our  graduating  class 
at  Pl\Tnouth-Whitemarsh  High 
School,  a  large  public  school  in  subur- 
ban Philadelphia,  counted  796  souls. 

As  the  day  drew  nearer,  I  flirted 
with  not  going.  I  wasn't  eager  to  con- 
front dozens  of  people  saying,  "So  are 
you  really  a  priest?"  But  my  sister  con- 
vinced me  otherwise.  "Are  you  crazy?" 
she  said.  "I  had  a  great  rime  at  my  15th 
reunion!  You'll  see  so  many  people 
you've  lost  touch  with." 

So  on  a  rainy  night  I  set  out,  know- 
ing that  a  few  friends  would  be  there, 
but  otherwise  unsure  of  what  awaited 
me. 

From  the  hotel  lobby  I  spied  a 
large  crowd  congregating  near  one  of 
the  ballrooms,  and  perceived  only  a 
faceless  mass.  Drawing  closer,  I  was 
instantly  greeted  by  one  of  my  best 
friends  from  junior  high  school, 
named  Steven.  He  introduced  me  to 
his  wife  of  1 5  years.  After  just  a  few 
minutes  in  his  presence  I  was  remind- 
ed what  a  good  and  kind  person  he 
was.  And  noticing  this  made  me  realize 
how  good  and  kind  he  had  been  as  an 
adolescent,  when  we  were  pals. 
Somehow,  seeing  Steven  in  his  adult- 
hood made  me  appreciate  him  more  as 
a  teenager.  Another  friend  greeted  us 
with  a  smile.  He  was  noticeably  calm 
and  centered,  and  I  thought:  yes,  this 
is  how  he  was  then,  too. 

A  lanky,  six-foot  man  approached 
me  and  started  chatting  amiably.  He 
knew  me  instantly,  without  glancing  at 
my  name  tag,  and  I  was  embarrassed 
that  I  didn't  recognize  him.  A  few  min- 
utes after  our  conversation,  I  asked 
another  friend  who  he  was.  "Believe  it 
or  not,"  he  said,  "that's  Mark." 


When  I  last  saw  Mark  he  was  1 6, 
short  and  slight,  so  I  had  utterly  failed 
to  recognize  him.  I  returned  to  him 
and  admitted  my  mistake.  He  laughed. 
"Yeah,  I  grew!"  In  high  school  Mark 
was  a  kind  and  openhearted  fellow.  It 
turned  out  that  after  a  few  years  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  North  Africa,  he  took  a 
job  in  county  planning  in  the 
Southwest,  where  he  now  lives  with  his 
wife.  I  told  Mark  that  I  had  also  spent 
some  time  in  Africa,  and  after  compar- 
ing notes,  we  laughed  that  our  long- 
suffering  French  teacher  might  not 
have  expected  us  to  use  our  language 
skills  in  Morocco  and  Kenya.  And 
again,  I  saw  his  goodness  in  adoles- 
cence more  clearly  than  I  had  when  I 
was  young.  During  high  school,  I 
might  have  said  of  Mark,  "Yeah,  he's  a 
friend"  or  "He's  a  nice  guy."  Over  the 
course  of  the  evening,  I  began  to  see 
how  limited  I  had  been  in  truly  appre- 
ciating my  friends. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent, 
of  course,  catching  up — on  mothers 
and  fathers,  brothers  and  sisters,  as 
well  as  husbands  and  wives,  sons  and 
daughters. 

On  the  way  home,  I  had  an 
epiphany  of  sorts.  Here  were  so  many 
good  people  who  were  part  of  my  life 
as  a  teenager — friends  who  cared  for 
me  in  their  own  different  ways.  The 
ones  who  laughed  with  me  and  who 
put  up  with  me  when  I  acted  silly  or 
strange.  The  ones  who  lent  me  their 
notes,  studied  with  me,  commiserated 
over  bad  test  grades,  congratulated  me 
when  I  did  well  and  helped  me  to 
dream  about  the  future.  The  ones  who 
helped  me  become  who  I  am.  I  kept 
thinking  of  a  word  usually  reserved  for 
religious  communities:  formation. 

It  was  a  realization  that  this  was 
one  way  God  cared  for  me  when  I  was 
young.  Here  were  the  people  God 
placed  in  my  life  to  teach  me  about 
love  and  friendship.  It  was  also  a 
reminder  that  God  does  this  constant- 
ly, for  all  of  us — whether  or  not  we 
enjoyed  high  school  or  college,  or  even 
enjoy  our  lives  today.  God  is  continu- 
ally placing  people  in  our  lives  to  help 
us  along  the  way.  And  how  much  more 
loving  and  happy  we  could  be  if  we 
realized  this  not  decades  late,  but  now. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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editorial 


Respecting 

International 

Law 

The  founding  fathers  took  international 
law  very  seriously.  In  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
treaties,  along  with  federal  laws,  are  declared 
to  be  "the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land."  In 
addition,  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  provided 
that  foreigners  could  bring  suit  in  U.S.  district  courts  for 
torts  committed  "in  violation  of  treaties  and  the  laws  of 
nations."  As  the  fledgling  United  States  assumed  member- 
ship in  the  community  of  nations,  this  was  a  nod  by  the 
founders  toward  standards  of  international  legality. 

For  nearly  two  centuries,  the  alien  torts  provision 
remained  a  dead  letter.  Then  in  1979,  the  parents  of  17- 
year-old  Joel  Filartiga  took  civil  action  in  a  U.S.  federal 
court  against  the  Paraguayan  police  chief  responsible  for  the 
youth's  death  under  torture.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  in  New  York,  ruled  that  state-sponsored 
torture  contravened  international  law  and  so  supplied 
grounds  for  a  civil  suit  under  U.S.  law. 

In  May  2003  the  Justice  Department  submitted  a 
"friend-of-the-court"  brief  in  a  suit  against  the  petroleum 
company  Unocal  for  its  role  in  rights  violations  in  Burma. 
The  department  asked  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
in  San  Francisco,  to  reverse  the  1980  Filartiga  decision,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  alien  tort  law  does  not  encompass 
human  rights  enforcement.  A  decision  on  the  Unocal  case 
is  pending,  as  the  Supreme  Court  decides  an  unrelated 
alien  tort  case  involving  Humberto  Alvarez-Machain,  a 
Mexican  national  who  brought  suit  against  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  for  false  arrest  in  a  1985  case  that 
went  awry.  A  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  case  will  be  one 
more  test  of  the  fraying  ties  that  bind  the  United  States  to 
the  international  legal  system. 

In  three  short  years,  the  president  and  his  administra- 
tion have  set  a  course  contemptuous  of  international  law. 
The  Justice  Department  brief  in  the  Unocal  case  is  the  lat- 
est in  a  string  of  attempts  either  to  extricate  the  United 
States  from  international  constraints  or  to  bend  the  law  to 
fit  American  interests.  Among  these  actions  are  the  refusal 
to  sign  on  to  the  Kyoto  Protocols,  abandonment  of  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  treaty,  resulting  in  an  empty  nuclear 


disarmament  treaty  that  Russia,  and  withdrawal  of  the  U.S. 
signature  on  the  Rome  Treaty,  which  established  the 
International  Criminal  Court.  When  the  French  recently 
threatened  to  sue  the  United  States  for  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices, President  Bush  scoffed,  "Send  me  an  international 
lawyer." 

In  contrast,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  this  year's  message  for 
the  World  Day  of  Peace  (Jan.  1),  Teaching  Peace,  warned 
against  ignoring  international  law.  In  particular,  he  pleaded 
for  the  honoring  of  treaties,  citing  the  ancient  legal  maxim 
Pacta  stmt  servanda  ("Treaties  must  be  observed").  This  gen- 
eral principle,  the  pope  reminds  us,  is  "prior  to  and  superi- 
or to  the  internal  law  of  states."  Without  such  a  principle, 
international  order  is  reduced  to  the  law  of  the  jungle. 

So-called  Christian  realists  often  regard  the  idea  that 
international  law  is  a  condition  of  peace  as  a  subversion  of 
Augustinian  political  theology,  with  its  emphasis  on  sinful 
human  nature.  The  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World"  and 
Thomist  political  theology  take  a  more  optimistic  view: 
that  law  can  contribute  to  peace  and  the  common  good.  In 
Teaching  Peace,  as  in  his  encyclical  Centesimus  Annus  of  a 
dozen  years  ago,  John  Paul  II  repudiates  "realism"  in  inter- 
national politics  as  a  reversion  to  the  rule  of  the  strongest. 
Even  in  a  time  of  terrorism,  he  writes,  "the  use  of  force 
against  terrorists  cannot  justify  a  renunciation  of  the  rule  of 
law." 

international  order  is  a  field  in  which  Catholic  social  teaching 
and  U.S.  policy  are  increasingly  in  tension.  The  blame  does 
not  fall  entirely  on  the  Bush  administration.  During  the 
cold  war  and  afterwards,  successive  administrations  used  the 
veto  in  the  Security  Council  to  block  the  majority  will  and 
opposed  any  but  budgetary  and  bureaucratic  reforms  of  the 
U.N.  system.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  been  reluctant  to  support 
new  international  agreements,  and,  except  in  the  area  of 
trade,  President  Clinton  was  hesitant  to  spend  political  capi- 
tal to  win  Senate  approval  for  unratified  treaties  or  to  con- 
tribute to  an  updated  system  of  collective  security. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  policies  of  the  Bush  administration 
alone  that  need  correcting,  but  the  conventional  wisdom 
among  American  politicians  and  citizens  in  general  that 
needs  reformation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  world  from  slid- 
ing into  a  spiraling  conflict  of  ungoverned  power.  The  diffi- 
culty of  winning  the  peace  in  Iraq  and  in  Afghanistan  has 
demonstrated  that  U.S.  power  is  insufficient  to  secure  the 
peace  and  that  there  is  need  for  a  new  structure  of  collec- 
tive security  under  international  law.  The  United  States 
should  be  at  the  forefront  of  that  effort,  not  at  the  tail 
holding  it  back. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


BISHOP  GREGORY  DISCUSSES  NATIONAL  AUDIT  REPORT.  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregory,  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  responds  to  questions  about  results  of  a  national  audit  of 
diocesan  policies  and  practices  mandated  by  the  bishops'  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  People.  Bishop  Gregory  and  other  representatives  gave  the  briefing  in  Washington  on  Jan.  6. 
They  said  nearly  90  percent  of  U.S.  dioceses  have  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  set  forth  to 
protect  minors  against  clerical  sexual  abuse.  (CNS  photo  by  Nancy  Wiechec) 


Most  Dioceses  Now  Comply  With 
Bishops'  Sexual  Abuse  Norms 

By  the  end  of  2003,  nearly  90  percent  of 
U.S.  Catholic  dioceses  were  in  compli- 
ance with  the  U.S.  bishops'  national  poli- 
cy to  protect  children  and  respond  to  sex- 
ual abuse  of  minors  by  members  of  the 
clergy,  according  to  the  first  national 
audit  report  released  on  Jan.  6.  On  most 
elements,  the  report  said,  98  percent  to 
1 00  percent  of  audited  dioceses  were 
judged  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  17- 
article  Charter  for  the  Protection  of  Children 
and  Young  People  adopted  by  the  bishops 
in  June  2002.  There  were  only  two  man- 
dates on  which  compliance  was  lower 
than  98  percent:  having  comprehensive 
safe  environment  programs  in  place 
throughout  the  diocese  (91  percent),  and 
conducting  background  checks  on  all 
church  employees  and  volunteers  who 
work  with  minors  (93  percent). 

"The  audit  represents  solid  progress 
on  the  journey  toward  fulfilling  the  vision 
set  out  by  the  charter,"  Bishop  Wilton  D. 
Gregory  of  Belleville,  111.,  president  of 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 
said  at  a  press  conference  on  the  report's 
release.  He  said  the  report  itself  will  now 
become  "a  source  of  learning  about  how 
to  build  on  what  we  are  already  doing 
well  and  about  what  more  we  need  to  do 
in  order  to  protect  children  and  young 
people." 

Paraphrasing  the  declaration  made  by 
Winston  Churchill  after  a  major  Allied 
victory  in  World  War  II,  he  said,  "We 
have  not  reached  the  end,  or  even  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  but  perhaps  the 
end  of  the  beginning." 

The  audit  consisted  of  two  main  sec- 
tions: a  30-page  national  report  with  an 
executive  summary  of  the  study,  a  report 
on  the  audit  structure  and  procedures,  an 
overall  analysis  of  the  findings  and  the 
general  recommendations  to  the  bishops' 
conference;  and  a  388-page  section  on 
the  audits  themselves,  summarizing  the 
findings  in  each  diocese.  The  complete 
report  is  on  the  bishops'  Web  site, 
www.usccb.org. 

According  to  the  initial  on-site  audits, 
conducted  by  the  Boston-based  Gavin 


Group  between  June  and  November 
2003,  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
dioceses  were  in  full  compliance  on 
everything.  Another  two-fifths  were  basi- 
cally in  compliance  but  received  one  or 
more  recommendations  to  improve  their 
policies  or  practices  in  certain  areas. 

About  one-third  were  given  instruc- 
tions on  changes  they  needed  to  make  in 
order  to  come  into  compliance  with  the 
2002  charter.  Many  of  those  that  received 
instructions  on  some  elements  of  the 
charter  received  recommendations  to 
improve  their  policies  or  practices  in 
other  areas  as  well. 

The  report  said  recommendations 
were  given  instead  of  instructions  when 
implementation  of  a  particular  article  was 
"incomplete"  or  when  "significant 
improvement"  could  be  made  by  an  addi- 
tional or  changed  procedure. 

The  report  also  noted  that  many  dio- 
ceses received  commendations  for  the 
quality  of  their  programs  prior  to  adop- 
tion of  the  charter  or  for  notable  actions 
such  as  "exemplary  pastoral  outreach  and 
candid,  educational  communications."  Of 
the  191  dioceses  audited,  129,  or  68  per- 
cent, received  one  or  more  commenda- 
tions. 


Dioceses  Improve  During  Audit 
Process 

By  the  time  follow-up  reports  on  audit 
compliance  were  completed  near  the 
end  of  2003,  only  20  of  the  dioceses  that 
received  instructions  had  not  yet  taken 
remedial  action  to  correct  their  non- 
compliance in  those  areas.  An  additional 
14  had  not  yet  implemented  recommen- 
dations for  improvement  in  one  or  more 
areas.  The  recommendations  meant  the 
diocese  was  basically  in  compliance  with 
the  charter  but  could  do  a  better  job  by 
making  some  changes  in  certain  areas. 
Any  corrective  actions  taken  or  reported 
after  Dec.  12,  2003,  missed  the  deadline 
for  inclusion  in  the  report. 

Of  the  195  U.S.  dioceses  and 
eparchies,  191  were  audited.  Two  were 
not  audited  because  of  scheduling  diffi- 
culties, but  they  are  scheduled  for  audits 
this  year.  The  Diocese  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  was  "cooperative,"  but  the  nature 
of  current  litigation  it  faced  led  the 
auditor  and  bishop  to  agree  "that  a  full 
and  fair  review  could  not  be  completed 
without  interference  from  outside  enti- 
ties," the  report  said.  The  California- 
based  Chaldean  Eparchy  of  St.  Peter  the 
Apostle,  newly  formed  in  July  2002,  was 
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not  included  in  the  first  round  of  audits. 

Difficult  Areas 

According  to  the  audit  report,  full  compli- 
ance with  charter  requirements  proved 
particularly  difficult  for  dioceses  in  two 
areas:  implementation  of  safe  environ- 
ment programs  across  the  diocese,  and 
full  background  checks  on  all  diocesan 
employees  and  volunteers  who  work  with 
minors. 

A  complete  safe  environment  program 
would  include  training  sessions  for  all 
church  employees  and  volunteers  on  the 
church's  abuse  policies,  appropriate 
boundaries  to  maintain  in  dealing  with 
minors,  and  how  to  recognize  and  report 
signs  of  possible  sexual  abuse.  It  would 
also  include  parish-based  education  on 
sexual  abuse  for  parents  and  other  adults 
and  age-appropriate  education  for  chil- 
dren and  youth  on  recognizing  improper 
conduct  and  reporting  it. 

By  the  time  of  the  final  report  only  9 
percent  of  dioceses  were  not  in  compli- 
ance on  safe  environment  programs.  Only 
7  percent  were  still  not  in  compliance  in 
the  area  of  background  checks  on 
employees  and  volunteers. 

William  A.  Gavin,  president  of  the 
Gavin  Group,  said  the  audit  was  initially  a 
source  of  concern  to  many  bishops,  but  it 
"turned  out  to  be  extremely  helpful  in 
demonstrating  some  deficiencies  that 
were  not  yet  known  to  them.  It  provided 
best  practices  from  bishops  and  eparchs  of 
other  dioceses  and  perhaps  introduced 
diocesan  and  eparchial  leaders  to  new 
ways  and  methods  of  achieving  results." 

Noncompliant  Dioceses  Say 
They're  Working  to  Apply  Charter 

Several  dioceses  not  in  compliance  with 
some  aspects  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  policies 
and  practices  on  sexual  abuse  said  they  are 
working  to  implement  them.  But  a  state- 
ment from  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
said  that  while  it  was  in  compliance  in 
most  of  the  areas  on  which  auditors 
focused,  it  had  "serious  pastoral  reasons" 
for  not  being  in  compliance  with  every- 
thing that  the  auditors  sought.  Meanwhile, 
an  advocacy  group  of  victims  of  sexual 
abuse  by  clergy  said  the  audits  were  "fun- 
damentally flawed"  because  "the  bishops 
are  judging  themselves." 

The  Lincoln  Diocese  was  cited  in  the 


audit  report  for  not  participating  in  a 
national  study  to  determine  the  "nature 
and  scope"  of  the  abuse  problem  and  for 
not  instituting  background  checks  for 
church  employees  having  regular  con- 
tact with  children.  A  diocesan  statement 
said  it  has  not  participated  in  the  nation- 
al study,  by  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  because  "that  study  has 
been  found,  in  the  opinion  of  diocesan 
officials  and  others,  to  contain  inherent 
flaws  that  make  it  an  inaccurate  instru- 
ment, and  thus  is  harmful,  not  helpful, 
to  the  proper  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  sexual  misconduct."  The  national 
study,  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' charter  for  youth  protection,  is 
scheduled  for  release  on  Feb.  27. 

The  Lincoln  Diocese's  statement  also 
noted  that  the  U.S.  bishops'  charter  is 
"an  advisory  document"  not  binding  on 
individual  dioceses.  "Although  not 
bound  to  do  so,  the  diocese  has  volun- 
tarily incorporated,  or  is  in  the  process 
of  incorporating,  many  of  the  elements 
of  the  non-binding 
charter,"  it  said.  It 
also  said  it  would 
continue  to  comply 
with  all  civil  and 
church  laws. 

Several  dioceses 
were  cited  for  not 
having  safe  environ- 
ment programs  that 
provide  training  for 
church  employees, 
parents  and  children 
in  the  prevention  of 
sex  abuse  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  Archdiocese 
of  New  York  said 
the  audit  recognized 
that  sufficient  steps 
had  been  taken  to 
establish  die  pro- 
gram. "The  archdio- 
cese expects  to  have 
the  implementation 
substantially  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of 
the  school  year"  and 
has  contracted  a  company  specializing  in 
such  programs  to  advise  it,  said  an  arch- 
diocesan  press  statement. 

The  Diocese  of  Arlington,  Va.,  said  it 
has  reviewed  several  safe  environment 
programs  but  has  not  chosen  one  yet. 


WILLIAM  A.  GAVIN,  PRESIDENT  OF  GAVIN 
GROUP  INC.,  listens  as  U.S.  bishops'  repre- 
sentatives comment  on  his  company's  audit 
of  how  each  U.S.  diocese  has  done  in  com- 
plying with  requirements  set  forth  by  the 
bishops  to  protect  minors  better  against  sex 
ual  abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy.  He  was 
among  those  addressing  a  press  conference 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Jan.  6.  (CNS  photo 
by  Nancy  Wiechec) 


Arlington  was  also  told  to  implement 
criminal  background  checks  on  church 
personnel  and  volunteers  coming  into 
regular  contact  with  children.  A  diocesan 
statement  said  that  since  the  audit  was 
done  in  September  "criminal  history 
background  checks  have  been  conducted 
on  priests  of  the  diocese." 

The  Survivors  Network  of  Those 
Abused  by  Priests,  a  victims'  group  known 
as  SNAP,  called  the  audits  "a  small  step 
forward"  but  said  auditors  should  have 
interviewed  a  greater  cross-section  of  vic- 
tims. The  audits  produced  some  good 
because  "some  bishops  were  prodded  to 
do  more  than  they  would  have  done  oth- 
erwise," said  a  SNAP  statement.  But 
SNAP  said  it  feared  that  bishops  who 
were  praised  for  compliance  "will  relax 
their  efforts." 


Audit  Report  Includes  National 
Recommendations 

As  a  result  of  their  meetings  with  bish- 
ops, diocesan  person- 
nel, abuse  victims, 
law  enforcement  and 
social  service  person- 
nel and  other  inter- 
ested persons,  the 
independent  auditors 
came  up  with  a  sub- 
stantial list  of  nation- 
wide recommenda- 
tions to  improve  the 
church's  response  to 
die  sexual  abuse  issue 
in  the  future.  Their 
recommendations 
included  a  number  of 
proposals  that  could 
strengthen  the  char- 
ter itself  or  its  imple- 
mentation procedures 
when  the  bishops 
consider  possible 
revisions  later  this 
year.  At  the  press 
conference  on  Jan.  6, 
Bishop  Gregory  said 
he  could  not  predict 
exactly  how  the  bish- 
ops would  implement  the  more  than  60 
general  recommendations,  but  he  said  he 
believed  they  would  be  adopted — if  not 
in  their  entirety,  "at  least  in  substance." 

The  report  recommended  that  the 
bishops  sponsor  a  new  national  study — 
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"an  external  study  of  victims/survivors  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  better  methods 
for  responding  to  complaints  of  sexual 
abuse  by  clergy  or  other  church  person- 
nel." At  the  press  conference  introducing 
the  report,  Kathleen  McChesney,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  bishops'  national 
Office  for  Child  and  Youth  Protection, 
said  the  bishops'  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Sexual  Abuse  has  already  reviewed  that 
recommendation  and  backed  it,  and  her 
office  has  been  putting  together  "the 
framework  of  a  study  we'd  like  to  do." 

Topping  the  list  of  recommendations 
was  a  proposal  to  strengthen  sexual  abuse 
awareness,  prevention  and  response  at  the 
level  of  parishes,  schools  and  other  local 
church  facilities  nationwide.  "This  is  par- 


ticularly important  because  children  and 
young  people  are  most  involved  in 
church  activities  at  the  parish  level,"  the 
report  said.  The  report  recommended 
that  the  bishops'  national  office  prepare 
guidelines  for  dioceses  to  integrate  all 
aspects  of  charter  implementation  at;  the 
parish  level.  It  called  for  dioceses  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  achieve  such  integra- 
tion where  it  does  not  yet  exist  and  urged 
that  a  mechanism  be  established  to  audit 
such  parish  participation  in  future  years. 

The  report  also  recommended  that  the 
Office  for  Child  and  Youth  Protection 
develop  and  carry  out  training  programs 
for  diocesan  review  board  members  and 
safe  environment  coordinators. 

It  said  the  bishops'  Ad  Hoc  Committee 


on  Sexual  Abuse  should  consider  ways  to 
help  dioceses  determine  "the  appropriate 
supervision  and  sustenance  that  should  be 
provided  to  priests  and  deacons  who  have 
abused  minors."  It  asked  for  clarification 
of  the  meaning  of  "prayer  and  penance" 
in  the  article  referring  to  the  lives  of 
priests  who  were  removed  from  ministry 
because  of  abuse  but  were  not  laicized. 

It  recommended  that  the  accused 
priest  be  informed  of  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  during  the  investigation  and 
that  he  be  kept  abreast  of  the  develop- 
ments. In  instances  of  unfounded  allega- 
tions, it  recommended  that  the  bishop 
work  with  the  accused  cleric  and  with  lay 
leaders  to  determine  effective  ways  to 
restore  the  accused  person's  good  name 
(e.g.,  through  parish  visits,  letters  and 
public  statements). 

Among  eight  recommendations  on  vic- 
tim healing,  outreach  and  reconciliation, 
for  example,  the  report  included  a  sug- 
gestion that  dioceses  support  and  encour- 
age more  research  into  effective  therapies 
for  victims.  Another  recommendation 
was  that  each  bishop  identify  every  victim 
who  has  not  yet  met  with  the  bishop  or 
his  designee  and  ask  for  a  meeting. 

Among  14  recommendations  on 
response  and  reporting  procedures  were 
proposals  to  exclude  diocesan  attorneys 
and  assistance  coordinators  from  mem- 
bership on  diocesan  review  boards  and  to 
inform  the  complainant  promptly  of 
results  of  an  investigation  and  any  actions 
taken  or  planned.  There  were  also  rec- 
ommendations to  develop  national  stan- 
dards for  review  board  deliberations  and 
to  identify  model  board  practices  and 
incorporate  them  into  training  programs 
for  members. 

The  report  asked  bishops  to  assure  that 
priests  do  not  wear  clerical  garb,  as  has 
happened  in  a  small  number  of  cases  in 
the  past  year,  when  appearing  as  defen- 
dants in  criminal  cases  involving  sexual 
abuse  of  a  minor. 

The  report  recommended  that  the  on- 
site  audit  procedure  used  in  2003  be  used 
again  for  the  2004  audit.  It  recommended 
that  future  annual  audits  include  informa- 
tion on  the  number  of  new  allegations 
during  the  year  in  each  diocese,  the  num- 
ber of  actions  taken  against  clergy  based 
on  admitted  or  established  acts  of  abuse, 
the  number  of  victims  and  financial  costs. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Protestants  Overtake  Catholics  in  Church  Attendance 


"Historical  Gallup  Poll  data  show  that 
Protestants  have  now  clearly  overtaken 
Catholics  in  church  attendance,  for  the 
first  time  in  Gallup  polling  history," 
said  George  H.  Gallup  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  George  H.  Gallup  International 
Institute.  Although  weekly  church 
attendance  among  U.S.  Catholics 
"appears  to  be  on  the  rebound"  from  an 
all-time  low  of  3  5  percent  last  February, 
the  level  of  church  attendance  by 
Protestants  remains  slightly  higher, 
according  to  poll  data  released  by 
Gallup. 

The  data  from  November  2003  show 
that  45  percent  of  Catholics  and  48  per- 
cent of  Protestants  say  they  attend 
church  services  weekly.  Nine  months 
earlier,  the  figures  were  3  5 
percent  for  Catholics  and 
47  percent  for  Protestants. 
"The  latest  November  fig- 
ure shows  a  decided 
rebound  in  attendance  at 
Mass,  but  Catholics  still 
trail  Protestants  by  a  small 
margin,"  Gallup  said.  The 
margin  of  error  for  the 
Nov.  10-12  polling  of 
1 ,004  adult  Americans  was 
plus  or  minus  three  per- 
centage points.  Earlier 
polls  had  similar  sampling 
error  percentages. 

Gallup  said  that 
although  Catholic  atten- 
dance reached  its  low 


point  in  early  2002  after  the  emergence 
of  the  clergy  sex  abuse  crisis,  "the 
decline  in  Catholic  church  attendance 
began  long  before  the  scandals." 

In  1955,  the  first  year  that  Gallup 
began  measuring  church  attendance,  74 
percent  of  Catholics  and  42  percent  of 
Protestants  said  they  attended  church 
services  each  week.  By  1969,  church 
attendance  was  down  to  63  percent  of 
Catholics  and  37  percent  of  Protestants. 
The  percentage  of  Protestants  partici- 
pating in  church  services  each  week  has 
remained  the  same  or  shown  slight 
increases  since  then,  while  Catholic 
church  attendance  continued  to  slide  to 
52  percent  in  1979  and  went  below  50 
percent  for  the  first  time  in  1992. 


Church  Attendance 

Protestants  have  overtaken  Catholics  in  weekly  church 
attendance  for  the  first  time  in  Gallup  polling  history. 

Percent  who  said  they  attended  church  in  the  last  seven  days 
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ethics  notebook 


Election  Year  Tug  of  War 

*  It  all  comes  down  to  a  choice  of 
demons.  5 


I WAS  HOPING  to  publish  a  New 
York  Times  best  seller  this  year, 
but  now  I'm  too  late  to  get  it  out 
in  time  for  the  presidential  cam- 
paign. I  had  the  title  and  every- 
thing: Rush  Limbaugh,  Hillmy  Clinton,  Bill 
O'Reilly,  Teddy  Kennedy,  George  Bush  and 
the  Lying  Idiots  Who  Hate  Them.  The 
prospective  subtitle  was,  "A  Fair  and 
Balanced  Account." 

It  would  have  been  a  sure  hit — five  of 
the  most  polarizing  figures  in  American 
politics  and  media,  the  cleverly  under- 
stated hook  phrase  "lying  idiots"  and 
then  the  delicious  word  "hate."  I,  of 
course,  would  be  above  it  all  with  my 
own  balanced  fairness. 

Hold  on  to  your  hard  hats.  It  will  be 
a  polarizing  campaign  season.  The 
Democratic  candidates  themselves  are  so 
polarized  that  their  leading  contender, 
Howard  Dean,  has  complained  about  the 
ideological  mugging  he  has  received 
from  the  also-rans.  He's  right.  If  he  gets 
nominated,  all  the  Republicans  will  have 
to  do  is  run  clips  of  other  Democrats 
questioning  his  sanity  and  impugning  his 
character.  The  only  other  highlights  of 
the  tedious  debates  have  been  provided 
by  Al  Sharpton,  a  true  orator  and  enter- 
tainer. He  is  not  only  the  smartest  of  the 
lot;  but  since  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  he  is 
the  most  honest  in  unmasking  the  pre- 
tenses of  both  political  parties.  Perhaps 
v  the  saddest  figure  is  Dennis  Kucinich.  In 
many  ways  an  old-style  labor  Democrat, 
his  major  conversion  this  year  seems  to 
be  the  fact  that  he  has  become  vegetarian 
and  pro-choice  at  the  same  time.  The 
once  pro-life  Democrat  now  goes  meat- 
less and  votes  against  the  ban  on  partial- 
birth  abortions.  That's  called  "evolving" 
as  a  candidate. 


john  f.  kavanaugk,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  of 
philosophy  at  St.  Louis  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


It  might  well  be  the  case  that  no  mat- 
ter whom  the  Democrats  nominate,  the 
sitting  president  will  win  in  November. 

Any  presidential  incumbent  should 
have  an  automatic  advantage  in  this 
country.  The  United  States  has  the 
mightiest  military  in  the  world,  and  it 
also  has  the  strongest  economy.  If  both  of 
these  assets  yield  positive  outcomes,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  anyone  defeating 
President  George  Bush.  So  the  war  in 
Iraq  and  the  economy  at  home  will  be 
decisive. 

They  are  also  the  most  polarizing 
issues.  And  the  danger  of  our  public  dis- 
course will  be  that  the  extreme  poles  of 
opinion  will,  like  magnets,  pull  the  dis- 
cussion over  military  and  monetary  poli- 
cies away  from  the  center  of  thoughtful 
debate.  It  takes  little  acumen  to  gather 
from  the  Internet,  cable  programs  like  C- 
SPAN  and  various  talk  shows  that  there 
are  significant  minorities  of  hardened 
and  extreme  opinion  in  this  country.  It  all 
comes  down  to  a  choice  of  demons. 

On  one  account,  there  are  only 
angels  in  America.  We  are  the  best  and 
brightest,  the  envy  of  the  world  as  well  as 
its  savior.  The  demons  are  not  only  the 
famed  "axis  of  evil"  and  their  fellow  trav- 
elers, but  also  anyone  who  calls  American 
exceptionalism  into  question.  Thus,  if 
you  opposed  the  pre-emptive  war  in  Iraq, 
this  really  means  that  you  actually  want- 
ed Saddam  Hussein  to  continue  his 
atrocities.  If  you  question  the  wisdom  of 
occupying  the  country,  you  are  against 
our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  If  you 
raise  the  troubling  economic  inequities  in 
our  own  country  as  well  as  the  world,  you 
are  un-American.  If  you  challenge  the 
invasive  settlements,  demeaning  occupa- 
tion and  dividing  walls  of  Israel,  you  are 
accused  of  sympathizing  with  suicide- 
murderers. 

The  opposite  position  is  just  as 
extreme  and  dogmatic.  On  this  account, 


the  Great  Evil  is  America  itself  and 
George  Bush  is  the  demon-in-chief.  In 
softer  versions,  the  president  just  serves 
as  an  object  of  ridicule.  In  the  harder  ver- 
sions, he  is  either  a  dupe  of  manipulative 
power  brokers  or  a  would-be  world  dic- 
tator. It  is  not  only  in  the  cafes  of  Europe 
that  opinion  can  be  found  that  deems  the 
United  States  a  greater  threat  to  world 
peace  than  China  or  North  Korea.  In 
some  American  quarters,  if  you  point  out 
that  great  good  may  come  to  Iraq  and  the 
world  by  the  overthrow  of  Saddam 
Hussein,  you  are  judged  a  jingoist.  If  you 
hold  that  George  Bush's  Thanksgiving 
Day  journey  to  Baghdad  was  both  coura- 
geous and  creative,  you  are  deemed  an 
American  toady.  If  you  try  to  suggest  that 
for  all  its  many  faults,  a  democratic  form 
of  capitalism  may  well  be  the  most  effec- 
tive instrument  for  improving  the  lot  of 
humankind,  you  are  suspected  of  wanting 
to  rape  the  earth. 

The  magnetic  extremism  of  debate 
prevents  any  real  thought.  Everything 
gravitates  to  the  pull  of  unquestioned 
political  dogma.  What  is  lost  in  this  ide- 
ological tug  of  war,  however,  is  the  possi- 
bility of  true  reform,  whether  it  be  of 
political  parties  or  of  the  United  States 
itself.  If  we  Americans  succeed  in  demo- 
nizing  those  who  oppose  us,  we  will 
never  have  to  face  our  own  sinfulness. 
And  if  we  think  we  are  sinless,  we  are  not 
only  fools.  We  will  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  menace  our  enemies  sup- 
pose us  to  be. 

A  hardened  national  ideology  is  mir- 
rored in  the  extremes  of  rigid  party  poli- 
tics. You  are  either  with  us  or  against  us: 
"Our  party,  right  or  wrong."  In  such  an 
atmosphere,  both  parties  make  them- 
selves immune  to  self-evaluation  or  cri- 
tique. Republicans  will  never  be  free  to 
examine  the  high  moral  costs  of  unbri- 
dled consumerism  and  capitalism. 
Democrats  will  never  be  free  to  wonder  if 
"Save  the  Children"  slogans  could  be 
applied  to  those  nonentities  who  used  to 
be  called  unborn  babies. 

If  our  political  parties  allow  them- 
selves to  be  reduced  to  the  repetition  of 
polarizing  slogans,  someone  will  still  get 
elected  in  November.  Our  much-touted 
freedom  and  democracy,  however,  will 
lose.  John  F.  Kavanaugh 
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On  the  40th  anniversary  of  Sacrosanctum  Concilium 

The  Council's  Call 

-  BY  NATHAN  D.  MITCHELL  - 

A person's  first  or  last  words  are  often  the  stuff  of  legend,  and 
because  their  art  makes  speech  memorable,  poets  seem  especially  sensitive 
to  overtures  and  finales.  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  for  instance,  leaves  us 
looking  at  the  stars:  each  of  the  epic's  three  canticles  ends  with  that  glit- 
tering last  word,  stelle.  From  pit  to  purgatory  to  paradise,  the  poet  and  his 
ghosdy  guide  render  us  "ready  to  rise  to  the  stars,"  because  "Love  moves  heaven"  and 
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as  mucn  a  step  uacKwaru  as  uie  inuigicai  ucuicc  is  a  »icp 
forward."  The  communications  decree,  Time  complained, 
not  only  tolerated  "state  censorship  of  mass  media"  but  was 
railroaded  through  with  scant  discussion,  undermining  the 
council's  energetic  endorsement  of  principles  like  collegial- 
ity,  collaboration  and  consultative  decision-making. 

At  one  level,  40  years  may  seem  to  have  spawned  little 


ge.  Then  as  now,  Vatican  IFs  debates  and  decisions 
:  repeatedly  reviewed,  renegotiated  and  sometimes 
ed.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  over  the  past  four 
des,  Roman  Catholic  worship  has  been  utterly  trans- 
led  everywhere  in  the  world.  In  language,  in  ritual,  in 
liar  participation,  in  the  blossoming  of  lay  ministries,  in 
)ture,  song  and  preaching,  our  liturgy  today  looks  and 
quite  different  from  the  way  it  looked  and  felt  at  the 
of  1963.  Unquestionably,  too,  the  energy  that  aroused 
•m  and  renewal  has  also  engendered  neuralgia  and  even 
rgy  wars"  among  competing  camps  within  the  church. 
2,  however,  I  hope  to  summarize  and  celebrate  SC's 
t  "step  forward"  by  offering  five  reflections  on  its  vision 
'renewed  Roman  rite"  and  on  the  enduring  significance 
i  principles  and  provisions. 

ses  for  Celebration 

jrhaps  SC's  most  often-quoted  claim  occurs  in  No.  14: 
the  faithful  should  be  led  to  full,  conscious,  active  part  ic- 
on" in  the  liturgy,  and  such  participation  is  "required" 
by  the  nature  of  the  church  (as  people  of  God)  and  by 
ism  as  the  priestly,  sacramental  source  of  every 
stian's  "right  and  responsibility"  to  worship.  This  text 
me  the  cornerstone  for  all  the  ritual  changes  that  fol- 
d — but  what  did  it  mean,  and  where  did  it  come 

L? 

lere,  as  always,  history  is  a  great  illuminator.  As  a 
er  of  fact,  there  have  been  few  periods  when  the  litur- 
of  the  Latin  West  were  not  being  reformed.  Liturgical 
>rians  rightly  recognize  the  "Byzantinization"  of  ritu- 
id  music  in  the  city  of  Rome  during  the  seventh  cen- 

the  Carolingian  reform  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
^orian  reform  of  the  11th  century,  the  reorganization 
urgy  at  the  papal  court  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
forerunner  of  our  "modern  Roman  rite")  and  the  vir- 
y  nonstop  tweaking  and  fine-tuning  of  liturgical 
:s  that  followed  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  late 

century. 

n  a  nutshell,  the  Roman  rite  is  far  more  commonly  in  a 
of  "reform"  than  in  a  state  of  stasis.  By  the  1 7th  centu- 
cholars  were  busy  collecting,  editing  and  publishing 
^ical  manuscripts  from  libraries  throughout  Europe, 
aopular  participation  in  the  liturgy  was  being  promoted 
irts  of  Italy  and  France.  Soon  the  papacy  itself  became 
ely  engaged  in  liturgical  reform.  Thus,  for  instance, 
uti'icdict  XIII's  ritual  booklet  Memoriale  Rituum  (1724) 
allowed  significant  structural  simplifications  of  the  Holy 
Week  liturgies  in  small  parish  churches,  while  Benedict  XIV 
advocated  a  complete  overhaul  of  liturgical  music  in  his 
encyclical  Annus  Qui  (1749).  Such  papally  sponsored  initia- 
tives— focused  on  improving  church  music,  enhancing  the 
quality  of  celebration  and  enabling  the  people's  participa- 
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opens  the  sky's  oculus,  renewing  our  acquaintance  with  sun 
and  star-shine.  If  Dante's  poem  begins  with  us  wandering 
lost  in  a  dark  wood,  it  ends  with  our  saturation  by  Living 
Light.  Still,  while  Dante's  last  word  is  "stars,"  his  feet — and 
ours — are  never  far  from  earth.  His  final  vision  of  Light 
pouring  through  the  skies  summons  us  to  lift  our  hearts,  to 
look  up.  Upward,  Dante  suggests,  is  the  right  direction  for 
earthbound  humanity. 

Thus  the  Comedy  closes  with  a  liturgical  gesture:  Sursum 
corda,  lift  up  your  hearts. 

First  and  last  words  ring  in  the  memory,  and  this  is  no 
less  true  when  one  recalls  the  Second  Vatican  Council.  The 
council's  first  word  to  the  world,  on  Dec.  4,  1963,  was  a  litur- 
gical one,  for  the  "Constitution  on  the  Sacred  Liturgy" 
(Sacrosanctum  Concilium,  SC),  was  the  first  significant  docu- 
ment to  emerge  from  the  bishops'  deliberations.  Its  last 
word,  issued  on  Dec.  7,  1965,  was  "Joy  and  Hope"  {Gaudium 
et  Spes,  GS),  known  as  the  "Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  in  the  Modern  World."  The  council  began  by  con- 
sidering doxology  before  doctrine;  it  ended  with  an  image  of 
homecoming  that  called  Christians  to  "join  forces  with  all 
who  love  and  practice  justice,"  to  seek  a  "haven  of  surpassing 
peace  and  happiness  in  their  homeland,  radiant  with  the 
glory  of  the  Lord"  (GS  93). 

Forty  Years  Later 

Today,  however,  many  American  Catholics  feel  that  a 
church  adrift,  rocked  by  scandal  and  polarized  by  ideology, 
has  little  to  be  happy  about.  But  truth  to  tell,  die  atmo- 
sphere was  not  all  that  different  40  years  ago.  As  a  nation, 
on  Dec.  4,  1963,  we  were  still  benumbed  by  the  loss  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  cut  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet 
in  Dallas  12  days  earlier. 

Gloom  and  doubt  were  the  prevailing  discourse  in  Time 
magazine's  report  (12/6/63)  on  the  conclusion  of  Vatican  IPs 
second  session.  Under  the  ominous  banner  "The  Vatican 
Council:  What  Went  Wrong,"  Time's  reporter  cited  the 
"vacuum  of  inspiration"  created  by  John  XXFQ's  death  and 
painted  an  unflattering  picture  of  Paul  VI  as  a  vacillating 
"Hamlet"  unable  to  make  tough  decisions.  Describing  the 
conciliar  debates  as  "lively  but  meandering,"  the  report 
asked  bluntly  whether  the  progressive  ideas  expressed  by 
many  bishops  in  debate  would  ever  be  enacted  as  legisla- 
tion— in  large  part  because  the  "Decree  on  the  Means  of 
Social  Communication,"  also  passed  on  Dec.  4,  1963,  was 
"as  much  a  step  backward  as  the  liturgical  decree  is  a  step 
forward."  The  communications  decree,  Time  complained, 
not  only  tolerated  "state  censorship  of  mass  media"  but  was 
railroaded  through  with  scant  discussion,  undermining  the 
council's  energetic  endorsement  of  principles  like  collegial- 
ity,  collaboration  and  consultative  decision-making. 

At  one  level,  40  years  may  seem  to  have  spawned  little 


change.  Then  as  now,  Vatican  IPs  debates  and  decisions 
were  repeatedly  reviewed,  renegotiated  and  sometimes 
reviled.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  over  the  past  four 
decades,  Roman  Catholic  worship  has  been  utterly  trans- 
formed everywhere  in  the  world.  In  language,  in  ritual,  in 
popular  participation,  in  the  blossoming  of  lay  ministries,  in 
Scripture,  song  and  preaching,  our  liturgy  today  looks  and 
feels  quite  different  from  the  way  it  looked  and  felt  at  the 
end  of  1963.  Unquestionably,  too,  the  energy  that  aroused 
reform  and  renewal  has  also  engendered  neuralgia  and  even 
"liturgy  wars"  among  competing  camps  within  the  church. 
Here,  however,  I  hope  to  summarize  and  celebrate  SC's 
great  "step  forward"  by  offering  five  reflections  on  its  vision 
of  a  "renewed  Roman  rite"  and  on  the  enduring  significance 
of  its  principles  and  provisions. 

Causes  for  Celebration 

1.  Perhaps  SC's  most  often-quoted  claim  occurs  in  No.  14: 
"All  the  faithful  should  be  led  to  full,  conscious,  active  partic- 
ipation" in  the  liturgy,  and  such  participation  is  "required" 
both  by  the  nature  of  the  church  (as  people  of  God)  and  by 
baptism  as  the  priestly,  sacramental  source  of  every 
Christian's  "right  and  responsibility"  to  worship.  This  text 
became  the  cornerstone  for  all  the  ritual  changes  that  fol- 
lowed— but  what  did  it  mean,  and  where  did  it  come 
from? 

Here,  as  always,  history  is  a  great  illuminator.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  few  periods  when  the  litur- 
gies of  the  Latin  West  were  not  being  reformed.  Liturgical 
historians  rightly  recognize  the  "Byzantinization"  of  ritu- 
al and  music  in  the  city  of  Rome  during  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, the  Carolingian  reform  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Gregorian  reform  of  the  1 1th  century,  the  reorganization 
of  liturgy  at  the  papal  court  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
(the  forerunner  of  our  "modern  Roman  rite")  and  the  vir- 
tually nonstop  tweaking  and  fine-tuning  of  liturgical 
books  that  followed  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  late 
1 5th  century. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Roman  rite  is  far  more  commonly  in  a 
state  of  "reform"  than  in  a  state  of  stasis.  By  the  17th  centu- 
ry, scholars  were  busy  collecting,  editing  and  publishing 
liturgical  manuscripts  from  libraries  throughout  Europe, 
and  popular  participation  in  the  liturgy  was  being  promoted 
in  parts  of  Italy  and  France.  Soon  the  papacy  itself  became 
actively  engaged  in  liturgical  reform.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Benedict  XIII 's  ritual  booklet  Memoriale  Rituwn  (1724) 
allowed  significant  structural  simplifications  of  the  Holy 
Week  liturgies  in  small  parish  churches,  while  Benedict  XIV 
advocated  a  complete  overhaul  of  liturgical  music  in  his 
encyclical  Annus  Qui  (1749).  Such  papally  sponsored  initia- 
tives— focused  on  improving  church  music,  enhancing  the 
quality  of  celebration  and  enabling  the  people's  participa- 
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rion — were  still  being  advanced  on  the  eve  of  Vatican  II. 
Thus  Pius  XII  restored  the  Easter  Vigil  in  1951  and 
reformed  all  of  Holy  Week  by  1955. 

hi  sum,  every  single  principle  espoused  by  SC — the  inte- 
gral role  of  music  in  celebration,  the  need  to  adapt  ritual  to 
meet  changing  pastoral  conditions,  the  importance  of 
respect  for  local  cultures  and  for  the  rich  variety  of  ritual 
families  of  both  East  and  West,  the  related  recognition  that 
ever}7  language  is  "liturgical,"  the  essential  link  between  rit- 
ual "legibility"  and  popular  participation,  the  pressure  to 
avoid'useless  repetition,"  the  charge  to  revise  texts  and  rites 
in  light  of  sound  scholarship — all  these  can  be  documented 
by  a  host  of  papal  initiatives  launched  and  sustained  from  the 
early- 18th  to  the  mid-2  Oth  centuries. 

History  thus  reveals  that  there  was  nothing  especially 
abrupt  or  revolutionary  about  Sacrosanctum  Concilium.  If  the 
postconciliar  reshaping  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  caught 
many  by  surprise,  it  is  perhaps  because  more  than  two  cen- 
turies of  papal  proposals  for  reform  had  gone  largely 
unheeded. 

2.  What  was  extraordinary  was  SC's  refreshing  willing- 
ness to  trust  people,  their  cultures  and  their  "readiness"  for 
ritual  reform.  SC  recognized  that  the  baptized  belong  to  the 
church  by  first  belonging  to  its  worship.  Believers  grow  up, 
as  it  were,  "speaking  liturgy,"  and  they  do  so  in  a  rich  vari- 
ety of  dialects  and  cultural  idioms — thus  SC's  bold  decision 
to  authorize  norms  to  adapt  liturgy  to  the  "native  tempera- 
ment (ingenium)  and  traditions  of  peoples"  (Nos.  37-38). 


Hence,  too,  its  recognition  that  an  even  "more  radical  adap- 
tation of  the  liturgy"  may  be  required  in  some  places  (No. 
40). 

Despite  the  optimism  of  the  council's  "Constitution  on 
the  Sacred  Liturgy,"  the  cultural  adaptation  of  the  liturgy 
remains  a  sensitive  issue,  especially  in  light  of  recent 
instructions  from  the  Congregation  for  Divine  Worship 
and  Discipline  of  the  Sacraments.  For  example,  the  rules 
for  translating  liturgical  texts  proposed  in  2001  in 
Liturgiam  Authenticam  (LA)  are  a  spectacular  example  of 
ecclesiastical  micromanagement  that  may  well  turn  the 
already  difficult  process  of  crafting  a  worthy,  idiomatic  and 
memorable  English  liturgy  into  an  endlessly  unedifying 
sideshow. 

Still,  we  should  not  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  real  progress 
that  has  been  achieved.  Pope  John  Paul  EC's  pastoral  visits 
reveal  a  remarkable  sensitivity  to  local  culture  and  custom 
in  the  liturgy — shown,  for  instance,  in  the  sounding  conch 
shells  and  native  dances  that  accompanied  his  canonization 
of  Juan  Diego  in  Mexico  during  the  summer  of  2002.  And 
even  LA  admits,  a  bit  resentfully,  that  the  "vernacularizing" 
of  the  Roman  rite,  which  had  snowballed  even  before  the 
council  ended,  is  an  indelible  fact  of  life  in  the  modern 
church.  If  the  council's  document  embraced  native  customs 
rather  cautiously,  Liturgiam  Authenticam  acknowledges  that 
vernaculars  are  here  to  stay,  that  translations  are  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  liturgical  scene. 

3.  Unquestionably,  then,  SC  36-40  is  among  the  coun- 
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cil's  greatest  contributions  to  Roman  Catholic  liturgical 
renewal.  But  equally  important,  in  my  view,  are  No.  7, 
whose  theme  is  the  many  modes  of  Christ's  presence  in 
liturgical  celebrations,  and  No.  48. 

Why  is  that  theme  important?  Because  it  prevents  our 
understanding  of  presence  (including  eucharistic  "real  pres- 
ence") from  becoming  narrow,  reductive  and  idolatrous.  It 
alerts  us  to  the  fact  that  sacraments  are  subde;  when  they 
signify,  they  simultaneously  reveal  and  conceal.  Hence,  while 
delivering  God's  gift,  they  maintain  distance,  the  irreducible 
"otherness"  between  us  and  a  God  whose  unutterable  near- 
ness can  never  be  fully  comprehended  or  controlled. 
Sacramental  presence  does  not  entrap  God  within  human  or 
ecclesial  action,  but  shows  instead  how  God  draws  near,  giv- 
ing us  everything  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit  through  the  con- 
crete facts  of  flesh  and  history — in  the  pathos  of  the  body,  in 
the  radiance  of  water,  wine,  bread,  salt,  oil,  hearing,  touch, 
taste,  sight,  smell  and  motion.  Similarly,  SC  48  affirms  that 
at  Mass  the  (lay)  faithful  truly  offer  the  sacrifice  "not  only 
through  the  hands  of  the  priest  but  together  with  him." 
Thus,  the  whole  assembly,  priest  and  people — each  fulfilling 
"all  and  only"  those  ministries  that  belong  to  them — offers 
the  eucharist.  St.  Augustine  said  it  well  in  City  of  God  the 
church  itself  "is  offered  in  what  it  offers." 

4.  In  short,  Sacrosanctum  Concilium  suggests  that  the 
best  way  to  understand  the  relation  between  priest  and 
people  is  not  as  a  dividing  line  but  as  a  series  of  concentric 
circles.  As  Edward  Hahenberg  has  written  in  Ministries:  A 
Relational  Approach  (Crossroad,  2003),  our  early  efforts  to 
reclaim  the  liturgical  ministry  of  lay  persons  in  the  church 
were  perhaps  sidetracked  by  a  tendency  to  use  ordination — 
rather  than  baptism — as  the  primary  way  to  understand 
Christian  priesthood.  We  sought  an  extension  of  the  "ordi- 
nation franchise,"  so  to  speak,  one  that  would  grant  lay 
women  and  men  a  "priesthood  of  their  own."  Vatican  II 
wisely  insisted  that  for  everyone,  including  the  ordained,  the 
most  radical  sacrament  of  incorporation  into  Christ's 
priesthood — and  hence  into  liturgical  participation  and 
ministry — is  baptism  (SC  14).  The  keystone  of  Christian 
service,  of  "sacerdotality,"  is,  was  and  remains  communion 
with  Christ  in  his  church.  Thus,  while  each  presbyter  and 
bishop  is  surely  a  priestly  person,  not  every  priestly  person 
is  an  ordained  presbyter  or  bishop. 

In  sum,  ministry  arises  from  within  concentric  circles  of 
communion  that  flow  from  baptism,  and  not  from  a  divid- 
ing line  that  invites  "turf  wars"  or  shouting  matches. 

5.  A  final  point.  Critics  today  sometimes  claim  that  our 
postconciliar  worship  lacks  beauty,  that  Sancrosanctum 
Concilium  unwittingly  fostered  a  rite  marked  by  the  worst 
aspects  of  a  discredited  Enlightenment  aesthetic  that  exalts 
rationality  and  utility  over  mystery  and  complexity.  But  in 
fact  SC  8  sees  the  church's  earthly  liturgy  as  a  pilgrim's 


journey,  driven  by  desire,  toward  "the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem,"  where  Christ  sits  at  God's  right.  Liturgy  is  an 
ecstatic,  even  erotic  act  that  embodies  God's  own  passion- 
ate, excessive  self-gift  by  repeating  it  in  our  own  time  and 
place.  Ecstatic,  erotic?  Yes,  indeed:  it  is  God's  own  excessive 
generosity,  that  finally  draws  us  toward  those  "stars"  that 
Dante  invited  us  to  look  up  and  see. 

Lift  Up  Your  Hearts 

God  is  thus  present  among  us  as  eros,  ecstasy  and  excess, 
and  God's  unconditional  generosity  summons  our  own.  In 
liturgy,  the  commerce  between  God  and  us  achieves  almost 
embarrasing  intensity  and  intimacy,  for  there  the  Holy  One 
is  revealed  in  breath,  bone  and  blood,  in  saliva  and  stam- 
mering word,  in  songs  sung  off-key,  in  hands  roughened  by 
work  and  worry. 

Is  that  beautiful?  You  bet  it  is.  As  Dante  knew,  the  path 
to  paradise  passes  through  pit  and  purgatory.  If  a  renewed 
liturgy  draws  us  toward  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  it  does  so 
by  first  returning  us  to  earth — to  the  bustle  and  nitty-gritty 
of  daily  life,  to  our  cancers  and  chemotherapies,  to  our 
beautiful  children  and  our  sometimes  sputtering  marriages. 
There  is  where  we  hear  the  call,  "Lift  up  your  hearts!" 
There  is  where  we  see,  as  in  the  Paradiso,  "the  Light 
Supreme,  uplifted. ..the  snow  unsealed  by  the  sun."  ES 
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Environmental  Justice: 

A  Catholic  Voice 

i  A  consensus  is  emerging:  stewardship 

of  creation  is  every  believers  duty. 


BY  WALTER  E.  GRAZER 


NEW  AND  DISTINCTIVELY  CATHOLIC  voice  on 

environmental  issues  has  evolved  over  the  last 
decade.  It  links  traditional  church  teaching  on  cre- 
■  ation,  the  common  good,  social  justice  and  stew- 
ardship to  major  environmental  challenges.  This  often 
overlooked  development  is  found  in  initiatives  in  parishes, 
schools  and  other  Catholic  institutions  across  the  country: 

•  In  the  Northwest,  the  bishops  issued  a  major  pastoral 
reflection  on  the  Columbia  River  that  offers  a  moral  vision 
of  pursuing  the  common  good  in  the  midst  of  polarization 
and  conflict  [see  America  11/24/03,  p.  13]; 

•  In  Florida,  the  dioceses  are  urging  community-wide 
efforts  to  protect  precious  limited  water  supplies,  especially 
the  Everglades; 

•  In  many  Cadiolic  hospitals,  a  new  sense  of  environ- 
mental responsibility  is  shaping  policy  and  practice; 

•  In  the  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  local 
Catholic  women's  groups  are  addressing  environmental 
health  hazards  and  threats  to  poor  children,  like  lead  and 
asthma; 

•  In  Washington,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  is  helping  to  shape  the  debate  about  how  to  balance 
a  respect  for  private  property  and  the  demands  of  the  com- 
mon good. 

This  fall,  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops'  environmental  jus- 
tice program  marks  its  10th  anniversary.  The  program 
responds  to  the  environmental  challenge  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II,  notably  his  1990  message,  "The  Ecological  Crisis:  A 
Common  Responsibility."  The  bishops  are  seeking  to  create 
an  authentically  Catholic  voice  in  the  environmental 
debate,  one  that  focuses  on  the  human  person's  place  in 
nature  and  that  puts  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  vulnerable 
front  and  center. 

This  new  voice  has  old  roots.  The  life  of  St.  Francis  of  j 

 i 
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Assisi,  for  example,  demonstrated  a  love  for  creatures  and 
the  poor  that  can  inspire  us  to  find  a  way  to  care  for  both 
the  earth  and  the  wretched  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Pope  John  Paul  II  declared  St.  Francis  the  patron  of 
ecology.  Many,  including  nonbelievers,  see  St.  Francis  as  a 
source  of  inspiration.  Too  few,  however,  have  reflected  his 
love  for  both  the  poor  and  nature,  but  this  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  bishops'  pastoral  letter  Renewing  the  Earth 
(1991)  and  their  statement  Global  Climate  Change:  A  Plea  for 
Dialogue,  Prudence  and  the  Common  Good  (2001).  These  doc- 
uments offer  moral  principles,  policy  criteria  and  an  ethic  of 
responsibility  and  restraint  as  a  foundation  of  a  renewed 
environmental  ethic  in  the  Catholic  community. 

A  Voice  on  Behalf  of  the  Poor 

Making  the  poor  a  priority  is  a  defining 
element  of  the  church's  contribution  to  the 
environmental  debate.  The  poor  are  vul- 
nerable to  environmental  hazards.  Poor 
families  often  live  on  the  margins  of  soci- 
ety: in  urban  areas  where  their  housing  is 
poor,  or  in  rural  areas,  where  the  land  is 
overused,  in  flood  plains  or  subject  to 
drought.  They  often  live  near  toxic  dumps, 
where  housing  is  cheaper.  Some  hold  jobs 
that  people  of  higher  incomes  would  not 
consider,  jobs  that  expose  poorer  workers 
directly  to  environmental  toxins.  In 
debates  about  the  environment,  the  poor 
and  vulnerable  workers  are  often  out  of 
sight  and  have  no  voice. 

In  serving  the  poor,  the  Catholic  com- 
munity has  increasingly  focused  on  envi- 
ronmental justice.  The  Catholic  Campaign 
for  Human  Development  is  helping  poor- 
er communities  struggle  with  environmen- 
tal health  problems — pesticides,  for  exam- 
ple, that  poison  farm  workers.  Catholic 
Charities  USA  is  training  housing  coun- 
selors to  help  low-income  mothers  learn 
how  to  protect  their  children  from  house- 
hold toxic  materials.  Catholic  hospitals  and 
health  care  facilities  are  finding  ways  to 
lessen  the  harmful  effects  of  medical  waste 
treatment  and  to  address  health  threats 
resulting  from  environmental  damage. 

The  Catholic  environmental  commit- 
ment extends  beyond  the  local  community 
and  includes  global  issues.  In  their  state- 
ment Global  Climate  Change,  the  bishops 
insist  we  need  not  understand  everything 
about  the  science  of  climate  change  to 


know  it  poses  serious  consequences  for  humans  and  the 
planet  itself.  Prudence  calls  for  action  on  behalf  of  future 
generations,  but  the  search  for  the  common  good  is  often 
overwhelmed  by  powerful  competing  interests  and  polariz- 
ing claims  and  tactics.  In  these  struggles,  the  voices  of  the 
poor  are  missing.  But  their  special  needs  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  as  the  richer  countries  struggle  over  the  potential 
costs  of  climate  change  to  their  societies. 

The  Voice  of  Local  Leadership 

Environmental  justice  is  everyone's  responsibility,  and  stew- 
ardship for  creation  is  every  believer's  duty.  The  bishops' 
program  seeks  to  engage  Catholics  by  helping  them  to  inte- 
grate concern  for  the  environment  within  the  broader  con- 
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text  of  living  their  faith.  The  bishops  are  not  urging  an 
exclusive  or  narrow  focus  on  the  environment,  but  are  seek- 
ing a  way  by  which  a  community  of  faith  can  harness  ethi- 
cal values  and  everyday  experience  to  live  more  in  harmony 
with  creation.  This  Catholic  effort  is  assisted  by  the 
National  Religious  Partnership  for  the  Environment,  a 
remarkable  interfaith  collaboration  of  Protestant, 
Evangelical  and  Jewish  leaders.  The  partnership  helps  each 
member  community  to  pursue  faithfully  its  own  path  and 
approach,  while  uniting  to  build  a  stronger  voice  for  the 
larger  religious  community  in  environmental  dialogue. 
The  integration  of  environmental  concerns  in  the 
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church's  public  agenda  is  making  a  difference  around  the 
country.  As  noted  above,  the  bishops  of  the  Northwest  pub- 
lished a  major  pastoral  statement  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Likewise,  the  bishops  of  New  England  and  New  Mexico 
have  also  issued  pastoral  statements  addressing  their  com- 
munities' concerns  with  fisheries  and  water  respectively. 
Efforts  like  these  at  the  diocesan  level  help  build  local  lead- 
ership, capacity  and  momentum. 

The  church  often  plays  the  role  of  convenor,  pulling  ele- 
ments of  diverse  communities  together  to  search  for  the 
common  good.  In  Connecticut,  for  example,  dioceses  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Hartford  are  building  a 
coalition  of  civic,  low-income  and 
environmental  groups  to  address 
urban  sprawl  and  its  impact  on  the 
community  and  land.  In  this  instance, 
the  church  is  playing  a  key  role  in 
helping  the  entire  community  face  a 
critical  concern.  In  the  Mississippi 
delta,  the  Diocese  of  Houma- 
Thibodeaux  has  brought  together 
farmers,  watermen  and  oil  producers 
to  address  questions  of  pollution  and 
coastal  erosion. 

Dioceses  in  Iowa  and  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference  are  helping  local  com- 
munities to  face  the  negative  environ- 
mental impacts  of  large-scale  hog 
farming.  Some  Iowans  are  Catholics 
who  own  or  contract  to  operate  large 
hog  farms.  Others  suffer  directly 
from  the  air  and  water  pollution  gen- 
erated by  large-scale  hog  farming. 
Some  have  lost  their  small  farms  to 
larger  corporate  hog  farms.  The 
church  is  again  playing  an  important 
role  by  convening  the  stakeholders  to 
consider  larger  questions  and  conse- 
quences. 

Major  national  Catholic  organi- 
zations have  joined  forces  in  the 
Catholic  Coalition  for  Children  and  a 
Safe  Environment,  which  includes 
Catholic  hospitals,  Catholic  Charities 
agencies,  schools,  women's  groups 
and  other  institutions.  They  are 
addressing  basic  environmental 
health  and  safety  issues,  particularly 
as  they  affect  children.  This  effort 
represents  a  major  institutional  com- 
mitment to  deal  with  issues  like  asth- 
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ma,  lead,  mercury  and  pesticide  poisoning.  And  since  the 
church  owns  collectively  over  80,000  buildings,  retrofitting 
or  building  new  facilities  that  are  more  environmentally  safe 
would  be  a  major  contribution  by  the  Catholic  community. 
Such  retrofitting  would  substantially  lower  energy  con- 
sumption and  help  maintain  environmental  health. 


search  for  social  justice  and  environmental  wholeness. 

Since  1993,  the  Catholic  bishops  across  the  United 
States  have  been  building  a  network  of  concern  for  the  envi- 
ronment. The  environment  is  an  issue  with  a  long-term 
horizon.  While  there  is  still  much  to  learn  after  these  10 
years,  it  is  also  necessary  for  us  to  recommit  ourselves  for 
the  longer  journey  to  make  environmental  justice  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. This  effort,  if  fruitful,  will  express  itself  in  our 
prayer  and  thought,  our  work  and  investments.  We  must  all 
take  to  heart  the  challenge  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  that  "today 
the  ecological  crisis  has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  be 


the  responsibility  of  everyone." 


Three  Challenges 

Ten  years  into  this  effort,  three  significant  challenges 
remain.  Catholic  thought  and  spirituality  must  continue  to 
explore  more  deeply  the  unique  place  of  the  human  person 
in  nature  and  the  larger  web  of  life.  Extremes  need  to  be 
resisted.  Some  espouse  an  almost  divine  status  for  nature, 
without  any  reference  to  the  unique  dig-  ^M^^zMw^y^ 

nity  of  the  human  person  or  the  need  for  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
development.  Others  embrace  a  strictly  j 
utilitarian  view  of  nature.  The  church, 
on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  that 
humans  are  part  of  nature.  It  neither 
divinizes  nature  nor  embraces  a  material- 
istic view.  No  environmental  ethic  will 
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be  satisfactory  without  a  clearer  perspec- 
tive on  the  place  of  humans  within 
nature  and  a  better  understanding  of  the 
moral  responsibilities  of  caring  for  ere-  s^pj^ 
ation.  I^p! 

Second,  the  Catholic  tradition  of  the 
common  good  and  solidarity  needs  to  be  |||p 
developed  as  an  alternative  to  polarizing 
political  arguments  and  special  interests.  |gP 
Rather  than  having  one  side  win  and  the  ||^ 
other  lose,  concern  for  the  common  ■  y 
good  refocuses  our  perspective  on  the 
need  to  move  beyond  special  interests  or 
narrow  political  motives  to  assume  a  lp 
common  responsibility  for  the  future  of 
our  planet.  Environmental  stewardship  is 
a  fundamental  exercise  in  solidarity.  Our 
human  responsibility  begins  with  our 
appreciation  of  the  basic  goodness  of 


other  creatures.  The  earth  is  home  to  all  ||J 


creatures.  Our  charge  is  to  live  responsi 
bly  and  use  wisely  the  earth's  resources 
and  preserve  its  beauty,  diversity  and  $|p 
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with  an  outstanding  faculty  of  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  scholars  and  the 
resources  and  facilities  of  one  of  the  worlds 
finest  research  universities 
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fecundity. 

Third,  the  neglected  needs  of  the 
poor  have  to  take  priority.  The  rhetoric  ||§>^ 
of  environmental  justice  must  become 
real  in  policies,  resources  and  priorities. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  give  expression  to 
the  voices,  needs  and  hurts  of  the  poor 

and  vulnerable  if  we  are  to  integrate  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Guest  House 
Offers  Specialized 
Treatment 

By  Daniel  A.  Kidd 


OjcO 


Guest  House,  the  world's  premier  treatment 
center  for  clergy  and  religious  with 
alcoholism  and  other  addictions,  has 
come  a  long  way  since  Austin  Ripley 
founded  it  in  1956  in  Michigan  after  a 
failed  effort  to  start  in  Wisconsin.  Ripley  faced 
incredible  obstacles  in  his  early  efforts  to  provide 
clinically  sound  and  effective  treatment  for  priests  with 
alcoholism.  His  battles  with  the  then-bishop  of  Lacrosse, 
Wisconsin  John  Treacy  resulted  in  appeals  to  Rome  for 
approval,  which  Ripley  received  in  1954  from  Pope  Pius 
XII.  By  then,  relations  with  Treacy  were  at  an  end,  and 
Edward  Cardinal  Mooney,  Archbishop  of  Detroit,  helped 
Ripley  to  establish  his  Guest  House  in  Lake  Orion, 
Michigan. 

Ripley  founded  his  treatment  center  as  an 
alternative  to  what  he  called  the  "ecclesiastical  jails"  of 
his  time.  With  the  help  of  Cardinal  Mooney,  Ripley 
purchased  the  Scripps  Family  mansion,  a  67-room 
architectural  jewel  that  had  been  built  in  1927  at  a  cost  of 
2.5  million  dollars.  Ripley's  purchase  price:  $185,000. 
The  country  squire  estate  north  of  Detroit  provided  what 
the  Guest  House  founder  believed  was  the  right 
environment  to  build  up,  rather  than  not  tear  down,  the 
priests  in  active  alcoholism.   Ripley  believed  there  was 

no  need  to 
induce  further 
shame  and 
guilt  in  his 
alcoholic 
priests.  "They 
know  shame 
and  guilt  like 
nobody  does," 
he  noted. 

What  Ripley 
effected  in  his 
Guest  House 
was  a 
specialized 
program  of 
immersion  into 
the  12-Steps  of 
Alcoholics 
Anonymous 


with  preparation  for  a  lifetime  of  recovery  in  A.A. 
Theologians  like  Jesuit  Fathers  John  Ford  and  John 
Hardon  provided  the  theological  underpinnings  of 
Catholic  compatibility  with  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and 
contributed  to  the  acceptance  of  Guest  House  and  A.A. 
by  the  Church. 

Further  solidifying  the  start  of  the  program  was 
Pope  Pius  XII's  statement  that  Guest  House,  "a  lay- 
operated  facility  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholic  priests,  is 
a  worthy  endeavor.  Any  bishop  should  feel  free  to 
welcome  this  facility  into  his  diocese." 

Ripley  believed  that  only  a  facility  that 
acknowledged  the  common  priesthood  of  its  patients 
would  be  effective  for  the  vast  majority  of  priests. 
Priests  in  regular  general-population  treatment  settings 
tended  to  become  counselors  to  the  other  patients  and 
thus  not  receive  help  for  themselves.  Treatment 
programs  that  voided  the  priesthood  in  their  approach 
failed  to  address  the  specific  needs  of  priests  to  integrate 
their  vocations  and  their  recovery  from  the  disease. 
Hence,  only  a  place  where  priests  could  be  their  total 
selves  could  afford  them  the  best  chance  for  recovery  and 
a  life  of  sober  service  to  the  Church. 

Ripley  was  right.  Only  two  years  after  he 
opened  in  Lake  Orion  Guest  House  had  a  waiting  list  of 
priests  referred  for  admission.  By  1964  the  waiting  list 
was  two  years  long,  and  Ripley  sought  another  location, 
this  time  in  his  beloved  Minnesota,  for  a  new  center.  The 
new  Guest  House  opened  in  Rochester,  proximate  to  the 
services  of  the  world-renowned  Mayo  Clinic,  in  1969, 
and  soon  both  centers  had  waiting  lists,  albeit  much 
shorter  ones  than  in  1964. 

Ripley's  opinion,  based  on  observation  and 
intuition,  that  a  specialized  center  was  better  for  treating 
priests  has  been  further  bolstered  by  modern  research  in 
addiction  treatment.  Treatment  programs  for  special 
populations,  like  cocaine-addicted  mothers  or  impaired 
physicians  and  nurses,  have  been  shown  to  provide  better 
results  than  generalized  treatment  centers.  The  ability  to 
focus  on  specific  needs  of  the  special  population  and  the 
commonality  of  the  group  provide  an  improved 
environment  for  addiction  treatment  and  the  breaking  of 
a  thought  and  behavior  pattern  of  denial  in  the  residents. 

Guest  House's  outcome  studies  began  in  1974 
when  Jesuit  Father  Joseph  Fichter  completed  a  study  of 
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all  priests  at  Guest  House  since  it  had  opened  in  1956. 
He  found  that  three  out  of  four  priests  had  maintained 
total  abstinence  from  alcohol  -  the  "dry's",  he  called 
them  —  since  Guest  House  treatment  was  completed. 
Even  more  had  maintained  at  least  some  substantial 
period  of  abstinence.  These  figures  were  unheard-of  in 
the  world  of  alcoholism  treatment  and  documented  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Guest  House  methods. 

Even  today,  Guest  House  studies  its  results  of 
treatment  and  regularly  finds  that  90%  or  more  of  its 
graduates  have  maintained  abstinence  for  at  least  the 
two-year  measuring  period.  For  those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  do  so,  a  new  program  opened  in  2001,  the  Guest 
House  Recovery  Residence,  to  provide  a  sober  living 
period  of  time  to  deepen  and  integrate  recovery  skills. 

Guest  House  President  and  CEO  Daniel  Kidd 
attributes  the  continued  success  to  placing  primary  focus 
on  the  individual  priest  and  his  needs,  spiritual,  physical, 
social,  and  mental.  "We  don't  worry  about  how  much 
time  treatment  takes  or  the  ability  of  a  diocese  or 
community  to  pay,  unlike  most  other  treatment 
programs,"  he  notes.  Thanks  to  many  donors  across  the 
country,  Guest  House  is  one  of  only  a  handful  of  centers 
that  provides  treatment  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay. 

Guest  House  zeroes  in  on  the  addiction,  another 
reason  Kidd  thinks  it  is  more  effective  than  other 
treatment  places.  The  treatment  at  Guest  House 
primarily  focuses  on  the  addiction  while  still  addressing 
psychological  problems,  which  contribute  to  the  diseased 
state  of  the  client,  rather  than  the  reverse.  Without  this 
approach,  treatment  can  sometimes  even  contribute  to 
narcissism  and  an  incessant  desire  to  find  all  kinds  of 
explanations  for  the  addiction,  rather  than  live  out  a 
spiritual  life  of  recovery  from  the  addiction. 

But,  in  those  cases  where  there  are  concurrent 
psychological  problems,  Guest  House  is  able  to  treat 
them. 


recently  women  religious,  is  apparent  in  both  of  our 
centers  of  treatment.  Visitors  tell  us  that  they  can  sense 
that  Guest  House  is  holy  ground  because  of  God's 
healing  power  present  here." 

Guest  House  began  treatment  of  women 
religious  at  its  Lake  Orion  Center  in  1994.  Today,  sisters 
suffering  from  a  variety  of  addictions,  including 
alcoholism,  prescription  drug  dependence,  compulsive 
overeating,  compulsive  gambling  or  spending  can  receive 
help  at  the  Lake  Orion  facility.  The  clergy  and  religious 
brothers  are  treated  in  Rochester,  Minnesota  today. 

Recently,  one  vicar  for  clergy  called  Guest 
House  a  "thin  place,"  an  idea  of  Celtic  spirituality  of  a 
place  where  heaven  meets  earth.  For  the  more  than 
6,300  priests,  deacons,  sisters,  brothers,  and  seminarians 
who  have  benefited  from  Guest  House's  treatment,  that's 
an  apt  description  of  the  spiritual  and  physical  renewal 
that  takes  place  there. 


For  Assistance  for  Clergy  and 
Male  Religious  call  Guest  House 
in  Rochester,  Minnesota  at 

1-800-634-4155 


"We  see  about  one-third  of  our  clients  who  have 
legitimate  psychiatric  disorders  in  addition  to  their 
alcoholism  or  other  substance  dependence.  We  are  able 
to  address  these  needs  in  addition  to  their  addiction  while 
they  are  in  treatment  with  us,  "Kidd  states. 

The  Mayo  Clinic's  expertise  is  available  to  help 
Guest  House  with  the  medical  needs  of  each  guest  in 
Minnesota.  Last  year,  twelve  priests  admitted  to  Guest 
House  for  their  alcoholism  were  also  found  by  the  Mayo 
doctors  to  have  another  life-threatening  medical 
condition  such  as  advanced  heart  disease  or  cancer. 


For  help  with  women  religious 
call  Guest  House  in  Lake  Orion, 
Michigan  at 

1-800-626-6910 


"There  have  been  many  miracles  involved  in 
Guest  House's  history,  "  Kidd  adds.  "Ripley's  choice  of 
Saint  Raphael  as  our  patron  was  a  good  one.  His 
intercession  with  God  on  behalf  of  His  clergy,  and,  more 
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Trouble  at  Sea 

Leadership  in  the 
Church 

How  Traditional  Roles  Can  Serve 
the  Christian  Community  Today 

By  Walter  Cardinal  Kasper,  trans,  by  Brian 

McNeil 

Crossroad.  240p  $24.95 
ISBN 0824519119 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  ecclesiastical  ministry 
in  today's  church  is  in  crisis:  the  barque  of 
Peter  is  in  trouble  at  sea." 

These  words  might  remind  readers  of  a 
Boston  Globe  editorial  pronouncing  smug 
judgment  on  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  priest  sexual  abuse  scandal. 
Or  they  may  appear  to  echo  the  gloomy 
appraisals  of  Catholic  commentators  from 
various  sides  of  the  ecclesial  spectrum. 
They  come,  however,  from  a  pen  neither 
smug  nor  gloomy.  This  sentence  opens  a 
rich,  meditative  essay  sparsely  titled 
"Episcopal  Office"  and  sets  the  context  for 
a  magisterial  collection  of  seven  essays, 
Leadership  in  the  Church,  by  the  German 
theologian  and  bishop,  Walter  Cardinal 
Kasper. 

Upon  careful  reading,  one  first  notices 
that  Kasper's  words  address  not  the  church 
as  such,  but  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  of 
church  leaders.  And  upon  further  reading, 
one  encounters  a  tone  both  hopeful  and 


humble,  and  a  vision  of  church  leadership 
at  once  learned,  practical  and  wise.  That 
combination,  together  with  the  stature  of 
the  author,  marks  this  as  one  of  the  most 
important  books  in  ecclesiology  to  appear 
in  some  time.  But  it  is  the  content  and 
depth  of  the  essays  that  make  the  publica- 
tion of  this  beautifully  translated  book  so 
welcome. 

Cardinal  Kasper  has  long  been  well 
known  in  the  theological  community  and 
in  the  arenas  of  ecumenical  dialogue  and 
Jewish-Christian  relations.  A  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology  at  Tubingen  University 
and  the  author  of  such  important  works  as 
Jems  the  Christ  and  The  God  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  was  ordained  a  bishop  for  the  Diocese  of 
Rottenburg-Stuttgart  in  1989.  In  1999  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Vatican's  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 
and  in  2001  Pope  John  Paul  II  appointed 
him  president  of  that  council  and  elevated 
him  to  the  College  of  Cardinals. 

Three  distinct  competencies  that 
appear  in  the  pages  of  this  book  emerge 
from  this  varied  background:  the  intellectu- 
al acumen  of  the  dogmatic  and  historical 
theologian,  the  pastoral  sensitivity  of  the 
bishop  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  one 
engaged  in  serious,  open  dialogue  with 
members  of  other  churches  and  religions. 

Along  with  his  essay  on  the  office  of 
bishop,  separate  chapters  appear  on  the 
offices  of  deacon  and  priest.  Kasper 
addresses  the  well-documented  problems 


of  the  declining  numbers  of  priests,  but  he 
does  not  attempt  to  tackle  everything.  He 
brackets,  for  example,  the  hot-button  ques- 
tions of  priestly  celibacy  and  the  ordination 
of  women.  This  allows  him  to  focus  theo- 
logical attention  on  a  key  historical  factor  in 
the  restoration  of  the  diaconate  by  Vatican 
II — "it  was  the  fruit  of  a  movement  'from 
below'" — and  to  acknowledge  that  the  real 
crisis  in  the  priestly  office  is  "not  a  shortage 
of  priests,  but  a  shortage  of  faithful  and  of 
communities."  In  a  personal  aside,  he  adds, 
"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  contempo- 
rary crisis  [in  priestly  ministry]  must  not  be 
seen  only  in  the  light  of  its  negative  aspects: 
we  could  also  consider  it  a  kairos  for  devel- 
oping, if  not  a  new  church,  then  at  any  rate 
a  new  epochal  form  of  our  church  as  it 
enters  the  third  millennium  of  its  history." 
These  remarks  signal  what  is  so  fresh  about 
Kasper's  approach  throughout:  he  consis- 
tently attends  to  the  living  reality  of  the 
church  as  the  ground  of  its  rationality. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  mov- 
ing essay  in  the  collection  is  "The  Universal 
Church  and  the  Local  Church,"  Kasper's 
response  to  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger, 
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prefect  of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith,  who  had  criticized  a 
previous  essay  by  Kasper  on  this  topic. 
Kasper's  response  and  a  further  response 
from  Cardinal  Ratzinger  appeared  in 
America  two  years  ago  (4/23/01, 
1 1/19/01).  Here  Kasper  clarifies  his  prima- 
ry concern. 

My  [earlier]  remarks  were  not  pri- 
marily dictated  by  a  systematic 
theological  interest.  Rather,  they 
were  born  of  my  pastoral  concerns 
and  experience:  as  the  bishop  of  a 
large  diocese,  I  have  seen  the 
steady  widening  of  the  gulf 
between  the  norms  of  the  universal 
church  and  local  praxis.  In  many 
cases,  one  could  go  so  far  as  to 
speak  of  a  mental  and  practical 
schism.  Many  laypersons  and 
priests  can  no  longer  understand 
universal  church  regulations  and 
simply  ignore  them.  This  applies 
both  to  ethical  issues  and  to  ques- 
tions of  sacramental  and  ecumeni- 
cal praxis  such  as  the  admission  of 
divorced  and  remarried  persons  to 
communion    or   the    offer  of 


****** 


eucharistic  hospitality  to  non- 
Catholics. 

The  problem  facing  a  bishop  is  that  he 
must  balance  his  responsibility  for  church 
unity  (universal  church)  with  his  "obliga- 
tion to  listen  to  the  faithful  and  to  his  cler- 
gy" (local  church).  Where  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  argues  that  the  universal  church 
has  historical  and  ontological  priority  over 
the  local  church,  Cardinal  Kasper  calls  this 
theological  opinion  into  question,  and 
respectfully  addresses  the  differences 
between  their  positions  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
tinct philosophical  systems  of  Bonaventure 
and  Aquinas  that  stand  behind  them.  He 
then  poses  a  trenchant  question.  "Why 
should  a  plurality  that  was  possible  in  the 
Middle  Ages  no  longer  be  possible  today?" 

Over  and  over,  the  essays  in  Leadership 
in  the  Church  lucidly  probe  how  legitimate 
authority  in  the  church  should  be  exercised. 
While  the  collection  does  not  address  the 
church's  "trouble  at  sea"  in  a  way  that  the 
popular  press  might  deem  newsworthy,  and 
while  it  leaves  many  important  questions 
unanswered,  it  represents  a  "must  read"  for 
those  who  indeed  exercise  church  leader- 
ship (bishops,  pastors,  deacons,  canonists, 
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theologians),  for  educated  Catholics  inter- 
ested in  understanding  better  the  logic  of 
authority  in  their  church,  for  all  those  com- 
mitted to  ecumenical  dialogue  among 
Christians  and  for  all  who  promote  dia- 
logue among  Christians,  Jews  and  other 
religions.  Kevin  F.  Burke 
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Most  of  the  time  we  think  of  the  novel  as  a 
temporal  art  form.  Like  music,  it  begins 
and  ends,  traversing  the  time  between  by 
way  of  a  plot,  the  plot  determined  to  a 
degree  by  the  characters  whose  fates  are 
bound  up  with  it. 

But  perhaps  we  can  think  of  another 
kind  of  novel,  one  that  in  emphasis,  at  least, 
bears  a  semblance  to  visual  art.  In  such  a 
novel,  there  will  almost  certainly  be 
Vermeer-like  scenes  of  domestic  intimacy; 
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there  may  also  be  panoramas — a  seascape 
by  Turner,  a  battle  scene  by  Goya.  The 
scenes  will  be  arresting,  but  the  passage 
from  one  to  another  will  seem  less  like  pro- 
gression and  more  like  focused  observation, 
a  taking  in  of  the  details  of  a  framed  paint- 
ing. 

Shirley  Hazzard's  new  novel,  The  Grat 
Fire,  is  like  that,  defining  within  a  frame  a 
picture  of  the  planet  following  World  War 
II,  when  the  devastation  in  both  the  East 
and  the  West  was  nearly  paralyzing  and  the 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  was  caus- 
ing increasing  talk  of  a  possible  third  world 
war,  to  be  fought  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Japan, 
Marseilles,  Hong  Kong,  London,  Norfolk, 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  California  are 
among  the  places  delineated  or  sketched 
here.  What  we  see,  looking  at  them  in  spa- 
tial relation  to  one  another,  is  a  world  in 
ashes. 

Another  fire  rages  here — the  fire  of 
passion.  Major  Aldred  Leith  of  the  British 
officers  corps,  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  die  field  and  as  a  scholar,  meets  in 
Japan  the  exceptionally  lovely,  exceptional- 
ly well-educated  daughter  of  a  rude 
Australian  brigadier  and  his  equally  rude 
wife.  Alas,  Helen  Driscoll  is  not  yet  of  age; 
and  her  beloved  brother  Benedict,  who  has 
been  her  mutual  savior,  is  dying.  Their  pas- 
sion ignited,  Aldred  and  Helen  must  deal 
with  the  obstacles  of  age,  distance  and  her 
parents  before  they  can  embrace  and 
embark  on  the  future. 

Against  so  large  a  backdrop,  the  prob- 
lems of  two  little  people,  in  contrast  to  the 
characters  in  "Casablanca,"  become  all  the 


without  guile 


more  desperate  and  emblematic.  As  read- 
ers, we  think  there  must  be,  for  these  two, 
islands  of  sanity  somewhere — if  not  here, 
there.  If  not  there,  elsewhere.  It  is  this  ten- 
sion between  hope  and  reluctant  expecta- 
tion of  defeat  that  gives  the  novel  its  heart- 
beat, and  the  reader  whose  heart  fails  to 
respond  sympathetically  is  probably  dead. 

Confident,  then,  that  the  situation  will 
hold  the  reader's  attention,  the  author  can 
take  her  time  establishing  the  big  picture. 
In  fact,  her  approach  to  her  story  is  as  she 
describes  the  approach  to  Hong  Kong: 

Looking  across  the  strait,  you  now 
saw,  as  if  from  a  great  height,  the 
interior  life  of  the  mainland: 
grouped  habitations,  laborious 
paddies,  serpentine  paths,  and  the 
smoke  of  small  necessary  fires. 
There  was  the  detailed  foreground; 
far  off,  the  forms  and  colours  of 
other,  unsuspected  hills.... 

Hazzard  leads  us  through  those  "grouped 
habitations"  and  on  those  "serpentine 
paths"  and  takes  us  to  the  tops  of  mountains 
from  which  we  can  see  other  hills.  Her  use 
of  the  omniscient  point  of  view,  militarily 
clipped  sentence  fragments,  and  the  deci- 
sion to  tell  rather  than  show  some  of  the 
more  exciting  events  contribute  to  the 
overall  artistic  effect. 

One  intriguing  aspect  of  the  book  is  the 
place  of  women  in  the  1930's  and  40's  (and, 
by  implication,  the  1950's).  There  are 
many  women  in  this  book,  although  the 
dominant  figures  are  male  (Major  Leith,  of 
course,  foremost  among  them).  These 


women — widowed  or  made  "spinsters"  by 
two  world  wars,  housewives  dependent  on 
a  man's  income  or  working  mostly  low- 
level  jobs  in  a  man's  world,  trading  the 
broad  shoulders  and  short  skirts  of  the 
make-do  1940's  for  the  "New  Look"  of 
long  hemlines  and  tight  waists  that  adver- 
tised femininity — these  women  have,  in  all 
that  roaming  space,  East  to  West,  little 
room  in  which  to  define  themselves  and 
create  their  lives.  Unlike  men,  they  are 
"marooned"  in  "helplessness,"  even  the 
most  perspicacious  and  effectual  and  intel- 
ligent of  them,  "as  if,  by  existing  at  all,  one 
had  become  a  victim." 

Eventually,  young  Helen  has  to  move 
with  her  family  to  New  Zealand.  Her 
escape  from  that  life  is  epistolary.  In  her  let- 
ters to  Aldred,  who  has  returned  to 
England,  she  describes  her  quotidian  expe- 
riences not  because  the  experiences  are 
important  or  enlightening  but  because 
writing  letters  is  "an  opportunity  for 
expression,  even  for  artistry.  A  girl  trans- 
ported to  the  last  curve  of  the  globe  might 
write  what  a  great  man  would  read  at  the 
self-sufficient  northern  heart  of  the  world." 
One  wonders  if  Shirley  Hazzard's  personal 
story  touches  Helen's  at  this  particular 
point:  the  girl  writing,  the  girl  learning  to 
write.  To  tell  one's  story,  one  character 
offers,  is  to  do  something  fearsome,  if  only 
because  it  makes  "the  mere  suggestion  that 
one  matters." 

Hazzard,  born  in  Australia,  worked  for 
British  intelligence  in  China  as  a  young  girl. 
The  Great  Fire  is  her  sixth  book  of  fiction 
and  ninth  published  book.  For  an  earlier 
novel,  The  Transit  of  Venus  (1981),  she 
received  the  National  Book  Critics  Circle 
Award.  The  Great  Fire  has  recently  w'on  the 
National  Book  Award. 

I  went  to  the  Philippines  once  to  talk 
about  writing  in  America.  The  sponsor- 
ing agency  put  me  up  at  the  Manila 
Hotel.  In  the  evening,  listening  to  an 
out-of-tune  orchestra  play  Viennese 
waltzes,  I  nursed  a  gin  and  tonic,  reading 
The  International  Herald  Tribune.  Even 
on  that  brief  trip,  I  had  a  sense  of  the 
vastness  of  the  East,  of  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  become  lost  there,  to  live,  anony- 
mous and  forgotten,  in  a  world  with  sat- 
isfactions so  different  from  our  own.  The 
Great  Fire  retrieves  a  world  whose  wild 
immensities  had  not  been  tamed  by  tech- 
nology. It  cherishes  the  subtler  scale  of 
human  love.  Kelly  Cherry 
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St.  Francis  de  Sales,  patron  of  the  Catholic  press 


CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS 
SAMPLER  2004 

In  recognition  of  Catholic  Press  month  (February),  America  is  again 
featuring  the  Catholic  Periodicals  Sampler.  Through  CPS  we  offer  you 
the  opportunity  to  sample  a  variety  of  Catholic  publications.  To  receive 
a  sample  issue,  contact  the  publisher  of  the  periodical.  A  recent  issue 
(not  necessarily  the  one  shown  here)  will  be  sent  to  you  directly  from 
the  publisher  while  quantities  last. 


1AIM:  Liturgy  Resources  provides  practi- 
cal liturgy  and  music  planning  ideas  and 
insightful  articles  that  will  inspire  you  and 
make  your  ministry  easier.  Each  issue  also 
includes  Scripture  commentary,  previews  of 
new  products  and  samples  of  new  liturgical 
music.  AIM  is  indispensable  for  church 
musicians,  priests,  deacons,  catechists  and 
liturgy  planners.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or 
to  subscribe,  contact:  World  Library  Publica- 
tions, CPS  '04,  3825  N.  Willow  Road, 
"Schiller  Park,  IL  60176-2353.  Ph:  (1-800) 
566-6150;  Fax:  (1-888)  957-3291;  e-mail: 
wlpcs@jspaluch.com;  Web  site:  www.wlpmu- 
sic.com. 


Sample:  Free 

4  Issues:  $14  per  year, 

$24  per  year  overseas 


2 AMERICA,  The  National  Catholic  Week- 
ly, is  an  award-winning  magazine  pub- 
lished by  Jesuits  that  provides  a  unique  per- 
spective on  contemporary  religious  thought. 
International  as  well  as  national  in  scope, 
America  also  offers  its  readers  insightful 
editorials,  provocative  articles,  plus  spirited 
commentary  on  politics,  current  events  and 
critical  social  issues.  To  sample  the  maga- 
zine for  thinking  Catholics  and  those  who 
care  what  Catholics  think,  write  to:  America 
Press,  Inc.,  CPS  '04,  106  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  Ph:  (212)  581-4640; 
e-mail:  subscriptions@americamagazine.org. 
Please  call  for  air-mail  rates. 


Sample  issue:  Free 
41  Issues:  $48  U.S. 
$70  Cdn. 
$80  Foreign 


3 ASSEMBLY  is  the  newsletter  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Center  for  Pastoral  Liturgy. 
Each  8-page  issue  focuses  on  a  particular 
theme,  offering  selections  from  ancient 
Christian  tradition.  Recent  issues  have 
focused  on  topics  such  as  "Making  Chris- 
tians" and  "The  Liturgy  of  the  Hours."  To 
request  a  sample  issue  or  to  subscribe,  call 
Liturgy  Training  Publications  toll  free,  1-800- 
933-1800,  option  3,  refer  to  promo  CPS 
'04. 


Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $15 


4 BOSTON  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE  brings 
the  work  of  a  prominent  university's  the- 
ologians, historians,  scientists,  and  men 
and  women  of  letters  to  an  educated  lay 
audience.  In  2004,  BCM  will  offer  for  a  sec- 
ond year  a  special  section  on  "The  Church 
in  the  21st  Century" — Boston  College's  aca- 
demic response  to  recent  church  scandals. 
Direct  orders  to:  Subscription,  Boston  Col- 
lege Magazine,  CPS  '04,  Lawrence  House, 
122  College  Road,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA 
02467.  Web  site:  www.bc.edu/bcm. 


Sample  issue:  Free 

4  issues:  $20  (due  with 

order,  no  credit  cards) 


BOSTON  COLlEOI 


5 THE  CARA  REPORT  is  a  quarterly 
newsletter  of  research  on  Catholics  and  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  Winner  of 
the  2003  Catholic  Press  Award  for  general 
excellence,  The  CARA  Report  offers  readers 
brief  summaries  of  current  research  by  CARA 
and  other  Catholic  researchers  as  well  as  con- 
tact information  for  those  who  want  to  know 
more.  The  Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the 
Apostolate  (CARA)  at  Georgetown  University 
has  been  putting  social  science  research  tools 
at  the  service  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States  since  1964.  CARA,  CPS  '04,  George- 
town University,  2300  Wisconsin  Avenue,  NW, 
Suite  400,  Washington,  DC  20007.  Ph:  (202) 
687-8080;  Fax:  (202)  687- 
8083;  e-mail:  CARA@george- 
town.edu;  Web  site: 
http://cara.georgetown.edu. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
4  issues:  $40 


"'CARA  Report 


6 CATECHUMEN  ATE:  A  Journal  of  Chris- 
tian Initiation  is  an  invaluable  resource 
for  those  involved  irTChristian  initiation. 
Each  48-page  issue  includes  articles  on 
pastoral  and  theological  issues  in  initiation, 
and  reflections  on  the  Sunday  Scriptures. 
Recent  articles  have  included  "How  Initia- 
tion Affects  the  Community,"  "Catechesis 
and  the  Movies"  and  "Symbol  and  Gesture 
in  Christian  Initiation."  Every  member  of  the 
parish  initiation  team  will  benefit  from  this 
resource.  To  request  a  sample  issue  or  to 
subscribe,  call  Liturgy  Training  Publications 
toll  free,  1-800-933-1800, 
option  3,  refer  to  promo 
CPS  '04. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $20 
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^CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  is  sponsored  by 
f  16  Catholic  universities,  the  journal  is  the 
only  scholarly  publication  dedicated  to  Catholic 
education.  A  must-read  for  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, pastors,  and  diocesan  staff.  Upcoming 
issues  address  Catholic  school  achievement 
scores,  sector  effect  studies,  private  and  public 
school  outcomes,  and  articles  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  the  U.S.C.C.B.  To  order  a 
sample  copy  or  a  subscription,  write  to: 
Catholic  Education:  A  Journal  of  Inquiry  and 
Practice,  CPS  '04,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
150  I.E.I.  Building,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46656- 
5682.  Ph:  (574)  631-9996; 
Fax:  (574)  631-7729;  e-mail: 
jwernick@nd.edu. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
4  Issues:  $39.95  individual, 
$50  international  individual; 
$80  institution/library;  $92 
international 
institution/library 


8 CENTER  FOCUS  explores  domestic  and 
global  issues  from  the  perspective  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  and  Gospel  values. 
Articles  focus  on  the  underlying  causes  of 
world  poverty  and  hunger,  on  the  ethical 
dimensions  of  globalization  and  world  trade, 
on  justice  for  women  world-wide  and  on 
related  issues.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription,  write  to:  Candy  Warner,  Center 
of  Concern,  CPS  '04,  1225  Otis  Street, 
N.E.,  Washington.  DC  20017.  Ph:  (202) 
635-2757;  Fax:  (202)  832-9494;  e-mail: 
coc@coc.org.  Visit  our  Web  site: 
www.coc.org. 


Sample  issue:  Free 


9 CHICAGO  STUDIES  provides  busy  pas- 
toral ministers  with  accessible  articles  on 
topics  from  spirituality  to  theology  to  parish 
life.  Recent  articles  have  included  "Catholic 
Schools:  A  Bright  Future,"  "Liturgical  Life  at 
the  Turn  of  the  Millennium"  and  "The  Spirituali- 
ty of  the  Parish  Staff."  Respected  authors  and 
themes  that  touch  the  life  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity make  Chicago  Studies  a  must  for  any 
parish  minister.  To  request  a  sample  issue  or 
to  subscribe,  call  Liturgy  Training  Publications 
toll  free,  1-800-933-1800,  option  3,  refer  to 
promo  CPS  '04. 


Sample:  Free 
3  issues:  $17.50 


«J  f\CISTERCIAN  STUDIES  QUARTERLY 

JL  wcontains  articles  that  combine  historical 
and  critical  studies  with  contemporary  writings 
on  spirituality.  The  journal  is  dedicated  to  main- 
taining dialogue  on  Western  and  Eastern 
monasticism,  contemplative  life-styles  and  pas- 
toral issues  dealing  with  religious  and  lay  com- 
mitment to  Christ.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a 
subscription,  write  to:  Cistercian  Studies  Quar- 
terly, CPS  '04,  OL  Mississippi  Abbey,  8400 
Abbey  Hill  Road,  Dubuque,  IA  52003.  Fax: 
(563)  582-5511;  e-mail:  csq@mississippi- 
abbey.org.  Also  available:  The  Journey  Within,  7 
articles  based  on  Br.  Ronald  Fogarty's  Psycho- 
logical Workshops,  by  Sr. 
Sheryl  Frances  Chen,  for  $20. 


#f  0*  COMMONWEAL  is  a  witty  national 

JaJLjournal  of  opinion.  Contents  include 
editorials,  articles,  media  and  screen 
reviews,  letters  and  feature  columns.  Cel- 
brating  its  80th  year  and  as  always,  edited 
by  Catholic  laypeople.  To  order  a  sample 
issues,  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.common- 
wealmagazine.org  or  write  to:  Commonweal, 
CPS  '04,  Room  405,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  NY  10115.  For  special  promotion 
rate,  e-mail  circulationmgr@commonweal- 
magazine.org,  code  503PAR. 


Sample  issue:  Free 
22  issues:  $47  regularly 
$25  special  promo,  use 
code  503PAR 


*|  f\  DESERT  CALL.  The  call  of  the  desert 

■LdC  addresses  every  human  heart:  "I  will 
lead  you  into  the  desert,  and  there  I  will 
speak  to  your  heart"  (Hos  2:14).  Join 
Desert  Call's  exploration  into  God.  Taste 
the  Spiritual  Life  Institute's  earthy  Carmelite 
and  Celtic  passion  for  God.  To  order  a  sam- 
ple copy  or  a  subscription,  write  to:  Desert 
Call  Sample  Copy,  CPS  '04,  Box  219,  Cre- 
stone,  CO  81131;  e-mail:  nada@fone.net. 

Sample  issue:  $2 
4  issues:  $16 


Sample  issue:  $3 
4  issues:  $20 

New  subscribers  receive  free 
Merton's  The  Inner  Experi- 
ence, a  set  of  8  articles. 


Desert  Call 


*g  Q  ENVIRONMENT  AND  ART  LETTER  is 

J^^Jthe  premier  journal  dedicated  to  the 
renewal  of  art  and  architecture  for  Catholic 
parishes.  Feature  articles  range  from  recent 
church  construction  projects  to  practical 
maintenance  issues,  and  each  16-page,  full- 
color  issue  includes  quality  photography  and 
a  marketplace  of  goods  and  services  for 
parishes  contemplating  or  engaged  in  a 
building  project.  To  request  a  sample  issue 
or  to  subscribe,  call  Liturgy  Training  Publica- 
tions toll  free,  1-800-933-1800,  option  3, 
refer  to  promo  CPS  '04. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $20 


04  ^JOURNAL  OF  INTERDISCIPLINARY 

■LHrSTUDIES  Peer-reviewed  thematic 
annual,  reconnecting  all  disciplines  in  dia- 
logue, integrating  knowledge,  ethics  and 
faith,  reinventing  the  university.  Topics 
include:  The  Unity  of  the  Arts  &  Sciences, 
The  Family,  The  City  in  the  21st  Century, 
Beyond  Culture  Wars,  Ethics  &  Faith,  Rein- 
venting Liberal  Arts  Education,  Toward  a  Cul- 
ture of  Life.  For  more  information  or  to  order 
a  subscription  contact:  Institute  for  Interdis- 
ciplinary Research,  CPS  '04,  1065  Pine 
Bluff  Drive,  Pasadena,  CA  91107. 
www.JIS3.org. 


Sample  issue:  $15 

1  issue  (224  pages):  $15 

individual,  $25  institutions 


TOWARD  A 

curruKE  or  ufe: 


*i  CTHE  LITURGY  PLANNER  is  a  premi 

■L^Jum  planning  guide  for  every  Sunday 
and  holy  day.  Featuring  articles  from 
C.C.C.B.,  sample  music  scores  and  two 
pages  per  Sunday  of  superb  liturgical  sug- 
gestions. To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a  sub- 
scription, write  to:  Liturgy  House  Publica- 
tions, CPS  '04,  P.O.  Box  13071,  Portland, 
OR  97213;  e-mail:  planningliturgy@earth- 
link.net. 

Sample  issue:  Free 
2  issues:  $45 


Till:  LITURGY 
1'l.ANNHl 
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0*  S%PALABRAS     PASTORALES  is 

^Lwdesigned  for  Spanish-speaking  liturgy 
teams  and  for  presiders  who  use  Spanish 
as  their  second  language.  Each  issue 
includes  introductions,  sample  texts, 
reminders,  a  weekly  calendar  of  significant 
days  and  suggestions  for  liturgical  celebra- 
tions. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Hispanic  Catholics  in  the  United 
States.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  to  sub- 
scribe, contact:  World  Library  Publications, 
CPS  '04,  3825  N.  Willow  Road,  Schiller 
Park,  IL  60176-2353.  Ph:  (1-800)  566- 
6150;  Fax:  (1-888)  957-3291;  e-mail: 
wlpcs@jspaluch.com;  Web 
site:www.  wlpmusic.com. 


t^As  (orates 


Sample  issue:  Free 

4  Issues:  $  9.95  per  year, 

$21.50  per  year  overseas 


^PASTORAL  PATTERNS  is  a  quarterly 

iJn  m  resource  used  by  hundreds  of  liturgy 
planners  and  presiders  to  prepare  the  liturgy 
each  week.  Four  times  per  year  you  will  find 
introductions,  sample  texts,  reminders  and 
suggestions  for  liturgical  celebrations, 
including  complete  general  intercessions 
and  rites  of  dismissal  of  catechumens  and 
candidates.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  to 
subscribe,  contact:  World  Library  Publica- 
tions, CPS  '04,  3825  N.  Willow  Road, 
Schiller  Park,  IL  60176-2353.  Ph:  (1-800) 
566-6150;  Fax:  (1-888)  957-3291;  e-mail: 
wlpcs@jspaluch.com;  Web  site:  www.wlpmu- 
sic.com. 


Sample  issue:  Free 

4  Issues:  $9.95  per  year, 

$21.50  per  year  overseas 


iff  Q PREACH:  Enlivening  the  Pastoral  Art 
^LO  will  inspire  the  preaching  artist  in  you! 
No  pulpit-ready,  word-for-word  homilies  here, 
but  rather  tools  to  develop  solid,  stimulating 
homilies  of  your  own.  Each  issue  includes  time- 
ly feature  articles,  a  seasonal  map  of  the  lec- 
tionary,  reflections  on  contemporary  culture  and 
global  realities,  a  feature  by  and  for  deacons 
and  more.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  to  sub- 
scribe, contact:  World  Library  Publications,  CPS 
'04,  3825  N.  Willow  Road,  Schiller  Park,  IL 
60176-2353.  Ph:  (1-800)  566-6150;  Fax:  (1- 
888)  957-3291;  e-mail:  wlpcs@jspaluch.com; 
Web  site:  www.wlpmusic.com. 


Sample  issue:  Free 

6  Issues:  $42  per  year, 

$57  per  year  overseas 


1  QREVIEW  F0R  RELIGI0US  112  Pages 

JL wquarterly,  is  for  committed  Christians, 

for  those  who  know  or  are  discovering  that 
Christian  spiritual  heritages  still  support  their 
personal  and  apostolic  lives.  To  request  a 
sample  copy  or  subscribe,  write  to:  Review  for 
Religious,  CPS  '04,  3601  Lindell  Blvd.,  Room 
428,  St.  Louis,  MO  63108.  Ph:  (314)  977- 
7363;  Fax:  (314)  977-7362;  e-mail: 
review@slu.edu. 

Sample  issue:  $2 
4  Issues:  $24 


^^\RITE  magazine  is  a  basic  resource 
fc^Jfor  parish  ministers  that  focuses  on 
integrating  good  celebrations  of  liturgy  with 
the  whole  of  parish  life.  Recent  articles 
have  included  "Abuse  of  Children:  A  Liturgy 
of  Lament,"  "A  Beginner's  Guide  to  Choos- 
ing Good  Music  for  Liturgy"  and  "Ecumeni- 
cal Prayer  for  Saint  Patrick's  Day."  Every 
member  of  the  parish  staff  will  benefit  from 
this  helpful  resource.  To  request  a  sample 
issue  or  to  subscribe,  call  Liturgy  Training 
Publications  toll  free,  1-800-933-1800, 
option  3,  refer  to  promo  CPS  '04. 


*\*\  SCIENCE  &  THEOLOGY  NEWS.  Dis- 

fc«Lcover  the  premier  monthly  newspa- 
per reporting  the  latest  research  findings, 
scholarly  dialogue,  and  opportunities  in  the 
rapidly  evolving  fields  of  science  and  reli- 
gion, and  spirituality  and  health.  Enjoy  dis- 
cussion and  findings  from  leading  religious 
scholars,  medical  doctors,  scientists,  policy 
makers,  and  more.  Now  offering  free  6-issue 
trial.  Ph:  (1-866)  363-2306;  e-mail:  cust- 
serv@sunbeltfs.com,  mention  Science  & 
Theology  News  in  subject  line.  Web  site: 
www.stnews.org,  refer  to  promo  CPS  '04. 


Sample  issue:  Free 
6  issues:  $18 


a 


Sample  issue:  Free  (6) 
11  issues:  $10 


theology 


OOST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  treats 

fcfctop'cs  of  importance  to  both  the 
Catholic  minister  and  the  person  in  the  pew. 
Colorful,  inspiring  reading  for  the  modem 
Catholic  whose  belief  is  steeped  in  a  rich, 
abiding  tradition.  Always  current,  always 
beautifully  illustrated,  always  incomparably 
readable  and  right  on  target  with  the  topics 
Catholics  want  and  need  to  know  more 
about.  To  order  a  sample  copy  or  a  sub- 
scription write  to:  Subscription  Department. 
St.  Anthony  Messenger,  CPS  '04,  28  W.  Lib- 
erty Street,  Cincinnati,  OH  45210.  Ph:  (513) 
241-5615. 


Sample  issue:  $1 
12  issues:  $25 


America  magazine  and  several  other  titles 
featured  in  this  Catholic  Periodical  Sampler 
are  available  in  bulk  through  CATHOLIC 
READING,  INC.  C.R.I,  is  a  Catholic  periodical 
distribution  company  specializing  in  church 
and  bookstore  bulk  magazine  sales.  We  offer 
25  popular  titles  to  choose  from.  Order  only 
the  titles  you  want.  Financially  risk-free... pay 
a  discounted  price  only  for  copies  sold  or 
used.  Increase,  decrease  or  cancel  at  any 
time  without  penalty.  40-copy  order  qualifies 
for  a  FREE  display.  To  receive  additional  infor- 
mation regarding  this  bulk  distribution  pro- 
gram contact:  Ph:  (800)  432-5564;  Fax: 
(860)  572-0195;  e-mail: 
catholic.reading@snet.net. 


The  Catholic  Book  Club 

is  online  at 
americamagazine.org 

You  can  buy  a  book 
online  with  a  credit  card. 

Most  books  are  priced 
beiow  publishers' 
list  prices. 

Sign  up  for  the  free 
Catholic  Book  Club 
monthly  e-newsletter. 
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3c  fey  /JPoetry  jitvmth 

Each  contestant  is  asked  to  submit  only 
one  typed,  unpublished  poem  of  30  lines 
or  fewer  not  under  consideration  - 
elsewhere.  Include  contact  jw^^. 
info  on  page.  ^^^^k 

Poems  will  not  be  returned. 

E-mailed  poems  are  not  accepted.         t  § 

Submissions  should  be  postmarked  ▼ 
between  Jan.  1  and  April  16 

to  be  considered.  Pifi&l 

The  winning  poem  will  be  published  in 
the  June  7-14  issue  of  America. 

Cash  prize:  $1,000. 


|»  A  Send  poems  to: 
Foley  Poetry  Contest 
America 

106  West  56th  Street 
NevTYerk,  NY  10019T 


Oxford  Summer  School 
In  Religious  Studies 

Tuesday  10  August  -  Monday  23  August  2004 

WADHAM  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

A  unique  opportunity  to  join  a  small  ecumenical  group,  live  in  one  of 
Oxford's  most  central  and  historic  colleges,  and  learn  from  the  most 
outstanding  scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford's 
distinguished  Faculty  of  Theology. 

PARTICIPANTS'  COMMENTS: 

"Far  and  away  the  best  program  I've  ever  attended." 
"The  most  exciting  and  stimulating  two  weeks  imaginable." 
"The  most  significant  continuing- education  experience  I  have  ever  had." 
"Superb  lecturers,  a  wonderful  setting,  friendly  and  stimulating  fellow 
students  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  This  was  the  experience  of  a  lifetime." 
"One  of  the  most  enriching  and  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life." 
"This  opportunity  will  forever  be  among  my  fondest  memories." 
"An  unforgettable  'mountain-top'  experience." 

For  brochures  and  more  information  contact: 

Dick  Simeone,  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  48  Middle  Street, 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts  01930 
Phone:  (978)  283-1708       E-mail:  st.johns.rector@earthlink.net 

or 

Fernand  Beck,  Fordham  Preparatory  School,  The  Bronx,  New  York  10458 
Phone/fax:  (718)  884-6261  E-mail:  beck@bway.net 


t  your  company  advertise  in  America? 

Ask  them,  tell  us. 
ads@americamagazine.org 

www.americamagazine.org/ads.cfm 


classifieds 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  diree-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
ministry.  For  more  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366; 
Web  site:  www.ost.edu. 

Parish  Missions 

DYNAMIC,  CREATIVE  PREACHING.  Parish  mis- 
sions, faculty  in-service,  retreats  for  religious. 
Now  scheduling  fall  2004  and  spring  2005: 
www.sabbathretreats.org. 


Pilgrimage 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Pilgrimage  to 
Ireland:  Land  of  Saints  and  Scholars.  Thomas  E. 
Clarke,  S.J.,  Catherine  Mclntyre,  R.J.M., 
Norene  Costa,  R.J.M.;  Aug.  18-29, 2004,  $2,295. 
Daily  Mass  at  select  sites  and  informal  presenta- 
tions on  Celtic  spirituality  of  sites  visited.  For  flier 
and  registration,  contact:  Sr.  Catherine 
Mclntyre,  Bethany  Retreat  House,  202  Countv 
Rte.  105,  P.O.  Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY 
10930.  Ph:  (845)  928-2213;  e-mail:  bethanyre- 
treat@frontiernet.net. 

IRELAND  IN  MAY.  Explore  the  heart  and  soul  of 
Celtic  spirituality.  Experience  a  magical,  mystical 
spring  in  Ireland  while  praying  at  sacred  sites  and 
listening  to  Celtic  experts.  Join  Inward  Travel's 
much-loved  trip,  April  29  -  May  11,  2004. 
Contact:  Jane  Comerford,  C.S.J.,  1016  N. 
Superior  St.,  Spokane,  WA 99202;  Ph:  (509)  483- 
6495;  jcomerford@stjosephfamilycenter.org. 

Positions 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  small 
Catholic  volunteer  community  serving  people 
in  rural  West  Virginia  by  providing  service 
experiences  to  high  school  and  college  volun- 
teers. Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  expe- 
rienced in  youth/young  adult  ministry,  a  work- 
ing knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  social 
teachings,  nonprofit  agency  management  expe- 
rience and  openness  to  prayer,  simplicity  and 
living  in  community.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Nazareth  Farm, 
Route  2,  Box  194-3,  Salem,  VW  26426. 

FULL-TIME  CAMPUS  MINISTER  sought  for  uni- 
versity parish  setting.  Position  includes  worship, 
outreach  and  Catholic  community  development 
for  Drake  University  residential  campus.  3,200 
students,  800  Catholics.  Qualifications:  master's 
in  theology  or  related  field.  Prior  experience  pre- 
ferred. Begin  July  2004.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Deadline  for  applications,  March  1, 
2004.  Send  letter  of  application  discussing  quali- 
fications and  interest,  resume  and  names  of  three 
references  to:  Search  Committee,  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  Catholic  Student  Center,  1150  28th 
Street,  Des  Moines,  IA  503 1  1. 
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The  magazine  for  thinking  Catholics 
and  those  who  care  -what 
Catholics  think. 


America 

Biodiversity 
and  the  Holy  Trinity 


As  a  committed  witness  to  gospel  values, 
America  provides  a  unique  bridge  between 
the  secular  and  the  religious. 

Turn  to  our  award-winning  magazine  for 
news,  reviews,  and  commentary  presented 
from  an  ethical  and  faith-filled  perspective. 

Subscribe  now  and  join  the  thousands 
of  other  readers  who  look  to  America  as  a 
source  of  spiritual  nourishment  and  thought- 
ful reflection  on  contemporary  life. 

Just  send  us  your  completed  order  form 
for  one  or  more  subscriptions  and  we'll  send 
you  a  full  year  of  America  for  61  %  off  the 
annual  cover  price. 

For  faster  service,  call  us  at  1-800-627-9533. 
Visit  us  on  the  web  at  www.americamagazine.org 
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tion  of  the  spiritual  formation  program.  Please 
send  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Hurst,  S.S.,  Rector,  Theological  College,  401 
Michigan  Avenue,  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20017. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  MISSION,  Bon  Secours 
DePaul  Medical  Center,  Norfolk,  Va.  Bon 
Secours  DePaul  Medical  Center,  part  of  the 


23505;  Fax:  (757)  889-5677.  Deadline  for  sub- 
mission is  Feb.  15,  2004.  E-mail:  helen_ander- 
son@bshsi.com. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsolidarity.org. 
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The  extraordinary  program 
that  takes  "ordinary"  Catholics 
from  membership  to  discipleship 
in  only  three  hours. 

 c-^V,  

Order  yours  today 

WWW.NBONTHEWEB.COM 


New  Beginn  ngs 


910.815.0695 


America 

TO  SUBSCRIBE  OR  RENEW 

□  New  subscription 

□  Renewal 

Yearly  rates  are  $48  for  each 

subscription.  Add  $22 

for  postage, 

1   handling  and  GST  on  Canadian  orders.  Add  $32  for  foreign  sub- 

scriptions. Payment  in  U.S.  funds  only 

□  Payment  enclosed         □  Bill  me 

On  occasion  America  gives  permission  to  other  organizations  to 
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Oxford  Summer 
In  Religious  S 

Tuesday  10  August  -  Monday 
WADHAM  COLLEGE 

A  unique  opportunity  to  join  a  small  ecui 
Oxford's  most  central  and  historic  colleg 
outstanding  scholars  of  the  Un 
distinguished  Faculty  o 

PARTICIPANTS'  COM 

"Far  and  away  the  best  program 
"The  most  exciting  and  stimulating 
"The  most  significant  continuing-educatior 
"Superb  lecturers,  a  wonderful  setting,  fri 
students  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  This  v 
"One  of  the  most  enriching  and  enjoy  a 
"This  opportunity  will  forever  be  amoi 
"An  unforgettable  'mountain- 

For  brochures  and  more  inf< 

Dick  Simeone,  St.  John's  Episcopal  C 
Gloucester,  Massachus 
Phone:  (978)  283-1708       E-mail:  st 

or 

Fernand  Beck,  Fordham  Preparatory  Schoo 
Phone/fax:  (718)  884-6261  1 
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students,  800  Catholics.  Qualifications:  master's 
in  theology  or  related  field.  Prior  experience  pre- 
ferred. Begin  July  2004.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefits.  Deadline  for  applications,  March  1, 
2004.  Send  letter  of  application  discussing  quali- 
fications and  interest,  resume  and  names  of  three 
references  to:  Search  Committee,  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena  Catholic  Student  Center,  1150  28th 
Street,  Des  Moines,  IA  503 1  1 . 
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letters 


Sustaining  Life 

The  commentary  by  John  F.  Kavanaugh, 
S.J.,  "Food  for  Terri  Schiavo"  (1 1/24), 
was  right  on  the  mark.  As  a  permanent 
deacon,  a  medical  oncologist  and  a  father 
of  four,  I  applaud  his  clear  and  cogent 
discussion  of  the  issues  involved. 

Why  must  our  society  confront  this 
issue  over  and  over  and  over?  Despite 
previous  debates  about  Karen  Ann 
Quinlan,  Nancy  Crouzon,  Hugh  Finn 
and  now  Mrs.  Schiavo,  we  continue  to 
argue  over  the  lengths  to  which  medical 
and  social  science  must  go  to  maintain 


PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE.  St  Mary  Cathedral 
Parish  Community,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  justice- 
oriented  community,  is  seeking  a  full-time  pas- 
toral associate  to  begin  July  1,  2004.  Primary 
responsibilities  are  in  the  area  of  Christian  ser- 
vice ministries,  although  not  exclusive  of  other 
parish  ministry.  Master's  degree  in  pastoral  or 
theological  studies  desired.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tion: Feb.  16,  2004.  Send  resume  and  cover  let- 
ter to:  Rev.  Ronald  Wagner,  St.  Mary  Cathedral, 
615  Hoyt  Avenue,  Saginaw,  MI  48607. 
Competitive  salary/benefits. 

PASTORAL  COORDINATOR.  The  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino  is  now  accepting  resumes  for  the 
position  of  Pastoral  Coordinator  for  appointment 
effective  July  1,  2004.  The  Pastoral  Coordinator 
provides  for  the  coordination  of  religious  forma- 
tion and  education,  liturgy  and  sacramental 
preparation,  community  development,  social  jus- 
tice and  social  service  needs.  Qualifications:  prac- 
ticing Catholic;  M.A.  or  equivalent  in  pastoral 
studies,  theology  or  related  field;  ministry-related 
experience  in  a  parish  setting;  extensive  staff 
development  experience;  collaboration  skills; 
general  administration;  multicultural  sensitivity, 
bilingual/biliterate  in  English/Spanish  preferred. 
Please  refer  to  the  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino 
Web  site,  employment  section,  at:  www.sbdio- 
cese.org.  for  complete  job  description  and  pre- 
liminary application  information.  Please  down- 
load information  and  mail  to:  Diocese  of  San 
Bernardino,  1201  E.  Highland  Ave.,  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax:  (909)  475-5342;  e- 
mail:  employment@sbdiocese.org.  Tentative 
ending  date  for  receiving  resumes  is  Feb.  4,  2004. 

THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  the  diocesan  seminary 
at  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  seeks  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  as  a  formation  adviser. 
Duties  include  spiritual  direction  and  co-direc- 
tion of  the  spiritual  formation  program.  Please 
send  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Hurst,  S.S.,  Rector,  Theological  College,  401 
Michigan  Avenue,  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20017. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  MISSION,  Bon  Secours 
DePaul  Medical  Center,  Norfolk,  Va.  Bon 
Secours  DePaul  Medical  Center,  part  of  the 


life.  And  it  seems  that  each  of  these  dis- 
cussions becomes  more  fractious,  diffi- 
cult and  painful  for  all  parties  involved. 
In  the  most  recent  debate,  a  grieving, 
suffering  husband  is  even  being  accused 
of  ulterior  motives  when  he  merely  tries 
to  honor  his  wife's  final  wishes. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  basic- 
issues  involved  in  these  discussions. 

First,  with  recent  advances  in  medi- 
cal care,  miraculous  idlings  are  possible 
and  almost  commonplace.  Septuplets 
who  could  have  never  survived  in  an  ear- 
lier age,  now  do.  Heart  and  lung  trans- 
plants are  commonplace.  We  remove 
half  the  brain  of  children  with  uncon- 


ditional Bon  Secours  Health  System  headquar- 
tered in  Marriottsville,  Md.,  is  a  238-bed  com- 
munity hospital  located  in  Norfolk,  Va.  DePaul 
serves  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Virginia  Beach 
with  services  including  oncology,  orthopedics, 
labor  and  delivery,  cardiology  and  cardiovascu- 
lar services,  surgery,  physical  rehab  and  general 
medicine.  The  campus  includes  a  90-bed  assist- 
ed-living  facility  and  houses  regional  finance, 
marketing,  human  resources  and  home 
care/hospice  staff.  The  VP  Mission  interacts 
with  all  staff  on  the  campus.  DePaul  is  part  of  a 
local  system  that  includes  two  other  inpatient 
facilities  in  adjacent  Portsmoudi  and  Newport 
News,  two  long-term  care  facilities  and  one 
other  assisted-living  facility.  The  VP  Mission 
reports  directly  to  the  executive  Vice 
President/ Administrator  at  DePaul,  with  an 
indirect  reporting  relationship  to  the  local  sys- 
tem Senior  VP  Mission.  The  VP  Mission  serves 
on  the  executive  team  at  DePaul  and  is  respon- 
sible for  integrating  the  mission  of  the  Sisters  of 
Bon  Secours  into  planning,  operations,  ethics 
and  community  outreach.  The  VP  Mission  also 
serves  on  the  local  system  mission  team,  which 
includes  two  other  facility- based  VP's  Mission 
and  staff  responsible  for  pastoral  care,  parish 
nursing  and  community  outreach.  Qualified 
candidates  possess  a  bachelor's  degree,  with  a 
master's  degree  preferred  in  theology,  religious 
education  or  related  field;  have  three  to  five 
years'  experience,  with  increasing  responsibility 
as  a  health  care  professional,  administrator  or 
mission  executive;  have  an  understanding  of 
principles  of  organizational  behavior,  Catholic 
theological  and  social  tradition  and  the  ethical 
and  religious  directives  for  Catholic  health  care. 
Candidates  should  forward  a  cover  letter  and 
resume  to:  Helen  Anderson,  B.S.H.R.  Human 
Resources,  150  Kingsley  Lane,  Norfolk,  VA 
23505;  Fax:  (757)  889-5677.  Deadline  for  sub- 
mission is  Feb.  15,  2004.  E-mail:  helen_ander- 
son@bshsi.com. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsolidarity.org. 
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The  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 

Loyola 

A  36-Day  Program,  June  22-July  29,  2004 

The  30-day  individually  directed  retreat  will  be  accompanied  by  seminar  days  of  theological  reflection 

on: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Robert  Fabing,  S.J.,  Author,  Founder  and  Director  of  the  Jesuit  Institute  for 

Family  Life  Network,  Liturgical  Composer,  Los  Altos,  California. 
WESTERN  CONTEMPLATION  AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Michael  J.  Buckley,  S.J.,  Author,  Professor  of  Theology,  Dircetor  of  The  Jesuit 

Institute,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts. 
DISPOSITIONS  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

William  Barry,  S.J.,  Author  and  Co-founder  of  the  Center  for  Religious 

Development  in  Cambridge,  Jesuit  Provincial  of  New  England,  and,  presently, 

tertian  Director,  Weston,  Massachusetts. 
PROXIMATE  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

George  Murphy,  S.J.,  former  Master  of  Novices,  New  England  Province,  former 

Rector  and,  presently,  Professor  of  Spirituality  at  the  Jesuit  School  of  Theology, 

Berkeley,  California. 
GIFTS  PROPER  TO  EACH  WEEK  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  EXERCISES 

Howard  Gray,  S.J.,  former  Jesuit  Provincial  and  Tertian  Director,  Detroit,  and 

Director  of  Jesuit  Institute  of  Boston  College.  Presently,  Rector  of  the  Jesuit 

Community  at  John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  competently  guided  theological  preparation  and  reflection  bring 
to  the  fore  skills  that  are  beneficial  in  making  the  30-day  retreat  and  in  preparing  oneself  for 
future  work  as  a  spiritual  director.  We  have  found  that  the  addition  of  these  days  of  guided  the- 
ological reflection  have  served  to  accentuate  the  gifts  received  within  the  30-day  retreat  itself. 

Robert  Fabing,  S.J. 
36-Day  Program  Director 

Jesuit  Retreat  House 
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SATSabbatical 


Self-contained,  free  and  flexible  modules  are 
specifically  designed  to  assist  individuals 
to  integrate  theology,  spirituality,  human 
development  and  ministry  with  their 
lived  experience. 
Four-month  and  Nine-month  programs 


SAT  •  School  of  Applied  Theology 
Graduate  Theological  Union 
2400  Ridge  Road  •  Berkeley  CA  94709 
1-800-831-0555  •  510-652-1651 
email  satgtu@aol.com 
website  www.satgtu.org 


trollable  seizures  and  they  develop  nor- 
mally. Over  half  of  all  Americans  with 
cancer  are  cured  of  their  disease,  and  we 
even  replace  people's  livers  destroyed  by 
alcohol.  So  one  could  fairly  ask,  why 
can't  we  cure  Karen  and  Nancy  and 
Terri? 

Second,  the  Right  to  Life  movement 
has  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  our 
society,  and  more  and  more  Americans 
are  rightfully  asking  if  abortion  for  any 
reason,  at  any  time  is  acceptable  or  justi- 
fiable. As  Americans,  we  increasingly 
accept  the  need  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
unborn,  the  retarded,  the  innocent  and 
those  incapable  of  speaking  for  them- 
selves. 

As  a  result  of  these  advances,  it  has 
become  more  difficult  to  determine 
when  any  medical  intervention  is  exces- 
sive or  extraordinary.  However,  just  as 
we  are  called  to  respect  life;  so  too,  are 
we  called  to  respect  death.  The  two  are  a 
continuum  and  cannot  be  separated. 

(Deacon)  P.  Gregory  Rausch,  M.D. 

Frederick,  Md. 

In  Defense  of  Capitalism 

Re  Edward  M.  Welch's  article,  "The 
Church  Was  Right  About  Capitalism" 
(12/1): 

I  believe  the  church  was  right  about 
capitalism,  but  the  author  is  not.  When 
you  allow  the  government  to  get 
involved  in  owning  and  managing  eco- 
nomic resources,  you  invariably  end  up 
with  a  much  more  destructive  situation, 
in  which  the  people  of  a  country 
become  dependent  on  the  state,  rather 
than  on  God. 

It  is  true  that  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church  (1992)  teaches  that  "reg- 
ulating the  economy  solely  by  central- 
ized planning  perverts  the  basis  of  social 
bonds."  Because  of  its  (human)  nature, 
government  will  always  seek  to  increase 
its  own  power  and  authority  over  the 
people,  rather  than  allow  the  people  to 
follow  God.  You  don't  have  to  look  far 
to  see  the  result  of  socialism  and 
Communism  in  our  world.  The  godless 
states  of  Eastern  Europe  during  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  century  demon- 
strated how  regulation  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  government  lead  to  the  denial 
of  our  dependence  on  God. 

Capitalism,  even  with  its  faults, 
encourages  hard  work  and  an  efficient 
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PLEASE  GIVE  GENEROUSLY  TO  THE  COLLECTION 
FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

COLLECTION  FOR  THE  CHURCH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

For  more  information,  contact:  Secretariat  for  the  Church  in  Latin  America 
United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 
3211  Fourth  Street,  NE  'Washington  DC  20017-1194 
www.usccb.org/latinamerica  •  Photo:  Sean  Sprague 


C.O.R.E. 


CERTIFICATE   OF   RELIGIOUS  ED 

An  online  certificate  program  for  Catholic 
teachers,  administrators,  and  parish  catechists 
designed  to  enhance  school  and  parish-based 
religious  education  programs. 

•  A  user-friendly,  Web-based  program  based  on 
The  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

•  Participants  grow  in  knowledge  of  faith  and  catechesis 

•  An  exploration  of  the  realms  of  creed,  sacraments, 
morality,  and  prayer. 

•  All  courses  taught  online  by  experienced  educators 
holding  advanced  degrees  in  theology,  religious 
education,  or  ministry. 


PROVIDENCE 

COLLEGE 

For  more  information,  contact  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Marina,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  at401-865-2816  orjmarina@providence.edu. 
Or,  visit  our  Web  page  at  www.providence.edu/core 
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Where  Ministries  Take  Flight 

The  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies  offers 
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*  M.A.in  Pastoral  Studies 

*  M.A.in  Pastoral  Counseling 
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letters 

use  of  resources.  It  allows  people  the 
freedom  to  be  challenged,  which  encour- 
ages them  to  rely  on  God  and  family 
more  than  on  the  state. 

The  catechism  also  teaches  that  a 
"reasonable  regulation  of  the  market- 
place and  economic  initiatives,  in  keep- 
ing with  a  just  hierarchy  of  values  and  a 
view  to  the  common  good,  is  to  be  com- 
mended." Although  some  limits  on  capi- 
talism may  be  required  to  minimize  its 
negative  side,  one  must  be  careful  not  to 
"throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water."  The  key  is  to  keep  regulation 
reasonable  and,  more  important,  to  keep 
in  mind  the  just  hierarchy  of  values  when 
imposing  regulation.  Too  often  in  the 
United  States,  the  government  is  more 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of  plants 
and  animals  than  of  human  beings. 
Clearly,  such  choices  are  not  in  keeping 
with  the  teachings  of  the  church. 

Rick  Cabral 
Irvine,  Calif. 

Letting  Go 

I  appreciated  Valerie  Schultz's  reflec- 
tions in  "Metanoia"  (12/8).  It  seems  to 
me  that  every  friendship  ends  and  that 
losing  one  is  often  painful.  What  I  wish 
for  the  author  is  that  she  allow  herself 
to  have  the  "change  of  heart"  necessary 
to  recognize  that  she  may  have  to  let 
her  old  friendship  fade  away  and  allow 
herself  to  experience  the  ordinary  sad- 
ness of  life.  I  have  found  that  it's  good 
to  practice  letting  go  of  even  those 
things  that  I  think  are  irreplaceable. 
Eventual  loss  of  all  we  cherish  and  hold 
dear  is  simply  what  life  demands. 

Nicholas  Niederlander 
Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Inviting  Disaster 

Your  editorial,  "Invincible  Ignorance" 
(12/1),  calling  for  the  Democrats  in 
Congress  to  break  with  the  majority 
party  and  investigate  the  question  of 
how  Mr.  Bush  got  us  into  war  in  Iraq 
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was  an  astonishing  document. 

You  suggest  a  ruthless  investigation 
by  the  Democrats  to  discover  exactly 
how  the  Congress  came  to  be  persuaded 
to  declare  war  on  Iraq.  Every  document 
is  to  be  brought  to  light,  every  official  is 
to  be  cross  examined  as  to  "what  they 
knew  and  when  they  knew  it." 

Twice  in  your  editorial  you  insist 
that  the  process  must  reach  "all  the  way 
to  the  top."  Not  very  subtly  you  take 
purposeful  aim  at  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  So  when  the  report  is 
published,  what  action  is  to  be  taken? 
And  by  whom?  Congress?  The  courts? 
The  media?  The  military?  A  mob? 

The  Jesuits  of  the  United  States 
must  be  aware  that  in  all  the  wars 
waged  by  our  country  there  has  always 
been  a  minority  that  has  opposed  the 
war,  sometimes  to  imprisonment. 

The  minorities  who  opposed  our 
wars  have,  sometimes  investigated,  long 
afterward,  the  process  by  which  the  war 
was  brought  about.  But  always  the 
efforts  to  bring  matters  to  light,  to 
reveal  secrets  (secrets  often  dictated  by 
law)  have  taken  place  long  after,  indeed 
generations  after  the  war  had  been  con- 
cluded. 

But  you  want  to  initiate  something 
new,  something  that  would  go  beyond 
Vietnam  riots  and  Pentagon  papers. 
Even  while  batdes  are  being  fought, 
while  thousands  of  troops  are  still  in 
grave  danger,  while  men  and  women  are 
risking  their  lives  and  dying,  as  they 
carry  out  the  expressed  will  of  Congress 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  you 
propose  an  investigation  whose  success- 
ful conclusion  (you  hope  and  expect) 
would  destroy  the  government. 
Otherwise  why  investigate  at  all? 

(Rev.)  Robert  J.  Mullins 
St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

False  Hopes? 

Thomas  G.  Plante's  "five  reasons  for 
hope  after  the  sexual  abuse  scandal" 
("After  the  Earthquake,"  1/5),  are  not 
persuasive.  The  author  cites  research 
that  suggests  that  sexual  abuse  of  chil- 
dren among  such  groups  as  teachers, 
coaches  and  scout  leaders  occurred  "in 
these  groups  at  a  frequency  comparable 
to  that  among  Catholic  priests."  Is  this 
a  sign  of  hope  for  Catholics?  Does  any 
research  indicate  that  those  who  over- 
saw teachers,  coaches  and  scout  leaders 
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Life  After  Sunday 

Small  group  discussion  materials  for  new  Catholics 
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The  Institute  for  Priestly  Formation 


The  Identity  of  the  Diocesan 
Priesthood  Deepened  Through 
The  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
Saint  Ignatius  Loyola 

For  Diocesan  Priests,  Seminarians  and  Bishops 


JUNE  29  -  AUGUST  4,  2004  •  CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY  •  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 

Featuring: 

Preparation  days,  spiritual  reading? 
and  (allow  up  seminar  conversations 
illuminating  the  unique  identity 
of  diocesan  pnesthood. 

Retreat  Directors: 

Fr.  George  Aschenbrenner,  S.J. 
Fr.  Larry  Gillick,  S.J. 
Sr.  Theresa  Galvan,  C.N.D. 
Rev.  John  Horn,  S.J. 
Mrs.  Trudy  McCaffrey 
Fr.  Bob  Uzzilio 
and  IPF  Staff 


FOR  INFORMATION  OR  APPLICATION  CONTACT: 


Fr.  Richard  Gabuzda 
The  Institute  for  Priestly  Formation 
2500  California  Plaza  •  Omaha,  NE  68178-0300  •  1-800-637-4279 
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the  word 


The  Word  of  the  Lord 

Third  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Jan.  25,  2004 

Readings:  Neh  8:2-4a,  5-6,  8-10;  Ps  19:8-10,  15;  1  Cor  12:12-30;  Lk  1:1-4;  4:14-21 
Interpreting  it  so  that  all  could  understand  (Neh  8:8) 


How  can  A  message  thatwas 
intended  for  people  who  lived 
thousands  of  years  ago  have 
any  meaning  for  us  today? 
Some  of  the  stories  in  the  Bible  certainly 
make  exciting  action  movies,  but  are  we 
expected  to  live  like  that?  To  think  as  they 
did?  To  cherish  the  same  aspirations?  Isn't 
the  newspaper  more  relevant  to  our  lives 
than  the  Bible?  These  are  valid  questions. 
The  readings  for  today  provide  answers  to 
them. 

Both  the  first  reading  and  the  Gospel 
passage  depict  liturgical  settings.  In  the 
first,  Ezra  reads  "plainly  from  die  book  of 
the  law  of  God."  But  he  does  not  merely 
read;  he  interprets  the  message  so  that  all 
who  heard  can  understand  what  was  read. 
And  to  whom  is  he  reading?  "Men,  women 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


and  those  children  old  enough  to  under- 
stand." A  similar  situation  is  depicted  in  the 
Gospel.  Jesus  reads  from  one  of  the  sacred 
scrolls  and  then  offers  an  interpretation.  In 
each  case  the  contemporary  meaning  of  an 
earlier  message  is  carefully  explained. 
These  settings  resemble  our  own  liturgical 
assemblies,  for  it  is  there  that  we  hear  the 
word  of  God  and  have  it  interpreted  for  us. 

The  people  who  heard  Ezra  wept 
when  they  realized  the  implications  of 
what  he  was  saying.  The  burden  of  their 
sinfulness  and  the  sinfulness  of  their  ances- 
tors was  more  than  they  could  bear.  But 
neither  Ezra  nor  the  Levites  who  assisted 
him  in  the  instruction  of  the  people 
intended  that  they  be  overcome  by  their 
guilt.  They  insisted:  "Today  is  holy.. .do 
not  weep. ..rejoicing  in  the  Lord  must  be 
your  strength!"  In  other  words,  "Learn 
from  your  mistakes.  But  learn  too  that  God 
is  merciful." 

The  Gospel  reading  depicts  Jesus 


returning  to  the  town  where  he  grew  up. 
As  an  adult  man,  he  was  invited  to  read 
from  the  scroll  and  to  comment  on  the 
message.  This  he  did,  but  probably  not  as 
the  other  worshipers  expected.  The  read- 
ing describes  a  kind  of  messianic  figure, 
and  Jesus  identifies  himself:  as  that  figure. 
Those  of  us  who  know  this  Gospel  story 
are  aware  of  how  it  ends.  But  as  the  read- 
ing is  offered  to  us  today,  we  do  not  hear 
how  the  people  of  Nazareth  responded. 
And  that  is  good  for  us,  for  then  we  can  see 
ourselves  in  that  assembly,  and  we  can 
decide  how  Jesus'  interpretation  will  be 
heard. 

The  message  of  God's  word  is  meant 
for  us.  How  do  we  hear  it?  Do  we  take  it  to 
heart?  Or  do  we  think  its  challenging  mes-  S 
sage  is  intended  for  someone  else?  And  for  i 
those  of  us  involved  in  biblical  ministry:  ■ 
How  do  we  break  open  that  word  for  oth-  '< 
ers?  • 


letters 

suspected  of  such  abusive  behavior  con- 
cealed that  fact  or  transferred  their 
charges  to  other  districts  without  a  word 
of  warning?  In  my  view  this  was  the 
worst  malady  of  our  Catholic  clergy  sex 
abuse  scandal,  and  no  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ty ever  seems  to  have  been  sought  or 
exacted  for  it. 

The  hierarchy  has  now  severely  cen- 
sured the  clerics  guilty  of  abuse,  but  what 
has  been  done  to  ecclesiastics  who 
allowed  it  to  continue?  Each  diocese  now 
has  an  advisory  board  that  is  consultative, 
not  deliberative,  appointed  by  the  bishop 
himself  to  aid  him  in  matters  of  sexual 
abuse.  Considering  the  circumstances, 
there  are  many  who  do  not  believe  such 
measures  go  far  enough  to  restore  hope 
and  trust  in  our  system  of  church  author- 
ity. 

Andy  Galligan 
Tracy,  Calif. 


I  found  Thomas  G.  Plante's  article  very 
interesting  and  yet  very  naive.  His  five 
reasons  for  hope  missed  the  mark  in  my 
opinion.  In  fact,  his  article  never  identi- 
fies the  real  problem  in  the  church 
today,  "that  of  poor  and  even  corrupt 
leadership."  Let  me  address  each  of  his 
points: 

1 .  We  are  not  in  this  alone.  For  me, 
there  is  little  hope  associated  with  the 
argument  that  we  as  Catholics  are  no 
worse  than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  hav- 
ing approximately  two  percent  of  our 
priests  involved  in  a  sexual  encounter 
with  a  minor.  Richard  Sipe,  in  his  book 
Sex,  Priests  and  Power,  gives  a  much  high- 
er estimate  of  6  percent,  and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  find  other  experts  who  put  the 
number  as  high  as  8  percent.  In  any  case, 
what  business  professional  working  for  a 
company  that  practices  General 
Electric's  "Six  Sigma"  (zero  defects) 
would  find  hope  in  being  average? 

2.  Cohort  effect  suggests  fewer  cases. 


Everyone  knows  that  the  vast  majority  of 
young  people  who  are  sexually  abused 
never  come  forward.  This  is  especially 
true  of  young  men  living  in  a  seminary 
and  dependent  on  the  protection  of  their 
superiors.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
victims,  who  are  church  leaders  today, 
have  never  spoken  out  for  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs,  their  reputations,  their  sup- 
port network.  I  take  no  hope  in  a  church 
leadership  that  hides  the  crimes  in  which 
they  have  been  involved. 

3.  Productive  changes  in  church  policy 
and  practice.  Here  again  Thomas  Plante 
is  trying  to  deliver  good  news  before  the 
story  is  written.  Many  excellent  steps 
have  been  suggested  and  a  few  even 
implemented.  The  weakness  is  that  all 
the  good  committees  mentioned  are  only 
advisory  to  the  local  bishop  or  religious 
superior.  We  have  no  built-in  checks  or 
balances  to  guarantee  further  abuses  will 
be  handled  correctly. 

4.  Voice  of  the  Faithful  is  here  to  stay. 
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I  Love  You;  Now  Change 

Fourth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Feb.  1,  2004 

Readings:  Jer  1:4-7,  17-19;  Ps  71:1-6,  15,  17;  1  Cor  12:31-13:13;  Lk  4:21-30 
The  greatest  of  these  is  love  (1  Cor  13:13) 


THE  TITLE  of  a  highly 
acclaimed  musical  comedy,  "I 
Love  You;  You're  Perfect; 
Now  Change,"  describes 
some  of  the  dynamics  found  in  many 
human  love  relationships.  We  can  gen- 
uinely love  someone 
and  be  captivated  by 
that  person's  charm 
and  wit,  intelligence 
and  sensitivity, 
unselfishness  and  car- 
ing— and  soon  we  feel 
a  responsibility  to 
overhaul  what  we 
think  should  be 
changed.  On  stage 
this  is  a  sure  recipe  for 
wicked  humor,  but  in  real  life  it  can  tear 
the  love  relationship  apart. 

Some  form  of  love  underlies  every 
story  ever  told,  and  most  music  ever 
composed.  After  all,  "Love  makes  the 


world  go  round."  Love  is  a  primary 
motivator  of  certain  human  behaviors, 
and  it  also  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  other 
ways  of  acting.  When  we  are  young,  we 
think  we  know  so  much  about  it.  Then 
as  we  get  older,  we  realize  just  how  little 
we  actually  know. 
Still,  throughout 
life,  everyone 
searches  for  some 
form  of  love. 

Today's  read- 
ing from 
Corinthians  is  the 
classic  definition 
of  love.  Even 
those  who  do  not 
cherish  our  bibli- 
cal faith  acknowledge  this.  While  the 
reading  might  affirm  the  first  part  of  the 
musical's  title,  "I  Love  You,"  it  does  not 
hold  to  the  other  two.  If  the  people  we 
love  were  perfect,  we  would  not  have  to 


praying  with  scripture 

•  What  might  you  do  to  deepen  your 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures? 

•  Are  you  open  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  Sunday  readings  that  might  be 
challenging? 

•  Read  the  passage  from  Corinthians 
slowly  and  prayerfully,  allowing  it  to 
call  you  to  its  "more  excellent  way." 


I  guess  our  author  was  trying  to  be  polit- 
ically correct  by  not  mentioning  older 
and  more  active  Catholic  lay  groups  that 
have  long  carried  the  message  that  the 
faithful  are  the  church.  Yes,  there  is 
great  hope  that  Catholics  are  finally  get- 
ting it.  Our  church  is  far  too  precious  to 
allow  a  relatively  few  incompetent  lead- 
ers to  make  all  the  decisions  without 
consulting  the  sense  of  the  faithful. 

5.  What  is  now  in  the  light  must  stay 
in  the  light.  Here  I  agree  with  Thomas 
Plante  entirely.  Now  let's  expand  the 
discussion  and  look  at  how  the  church 
treats  its  employees,  women,  reproduc- 
tive sexuality,  priests  who  have  left  the 
priesthood,  Catholic  theologians,  etc. 

Tom  Hill 
Olympia,  Wash. 

Thomas  G.  Plante's  five  reasons  for 
hope  after  the  sexual  abuse  scandal  are 
much  too  optimistic. 

1 .  It  may  be  reassuring  to  know  that 


the  percentage  of  pedophiles  among 
priests  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  gener- 
al public,  but  the  real  scandal  is  that 
bishops  put  the  institutional  needs  of  the 
church  ahead  of  the  welfare  of  children. 
This  issue  has  still  not  been  addressed. 

2.  The  cohort  effect  may  be  exagger- 
ated if  the  recent  victims  are  still  too 
young  to  admit  to  abuse.  When  I  think 
of  the  teachers  and  coaches  in  a  nearby 
Catholic  high  school  who  were  dismissed 
(without  reason  given  to  parents)  over 
the  last  10  years,  I  see  that  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  their  favorite  students 
are  those  with  problems. 

3.  The  June  2002  policy  of  the 
American  bishops  is  helpful,  but  it  allows 
bishops  to  ignore  the  recommendations 
of  their  advisory  review  boards,  even 
though  the  actions  of  bishops  are  the 
source  of  the  scandal.  The  limitations  set 
by  the  Vatican  in  November  2002  on  the 
American  policy  return  the  opportunity 
to  judge  priests  to  Rome,  where  the  stan- 


be  "patient,"  as  Paul  insists,  nor  would 
we  have  to  "bear  all  things."  And  as  for 
changing,  the  reading  suggests  that  we 
ourselves  might  be  the  ones  who  must 
"now  change,"  rather  than  those  we 
love.  The  musical  comedy  might  be  very 
entertaining,  but  this  biblical  exhorta- 
tion calls  us  to  a  kind  of  self-emptying 
that  is  close  to  heroism. 

As  we  read  the  list  of  love's  charac- 
teristics, we  realize  just  how  countercul- 
tural  it  is.  Our  society  does  not  encour- 
age us  to  be  patient,  or  even  kind.  In 
fact,  it  admonishes  us  to  seek  our  own 
interests,  to  look  out  for  Number  One. 
It  applauds  pomposity  and  ego-inflation 
by  making  icons  of  movie  stars,  sports 
heroes  and  musical  artists.  We  then 
approve  of  this  by  unthinkingly  paying 
tribute  at  their  altars. 

If  we  stop  for  a  moment  and  reflect, 
we  might  discover  that  the  people  we 
really  admire  the  most  are  those  who  are 
indeed  patient  and  kind,  not  jealous  or 
pompous,  not  inflated  or  rude,  not 
quick-tempered  or  brooding.  They  are 
people  who  genuinely  love,  people  after 
whom  we  might  want  to  model  our- 
selves, people  who  have  discovered  the 
"more  excellent  way."    Dianne  Bergant 


dard  of  proof  makes  it  difficult  to 
remove  pedophiles. 

4.  Voice  of  the  Faithful  may  be  here 
to  stay,  but  the  vast  majority  of  Catholics 
do  not  affiliate  with  organized  opposition 
groups.  In  many  places  there  were  no 
parish  meetings  for  two-way  discussion 
of  the  scandal.  Pastors  are  reluctant  even 
to  announce  the  measures  taken  to  pro- 
tect children  lest  they  remind  people  of 
the  scandal — a  patriarchal  approach  far 
from  the  goals  of  V.O.T.F. 

5.  What  is  now  in  the  light  may  not 
stay  in  the  light.  I  have  spoken  to  many 
Catholics  who  were  in  denial  even  six 
months  into  the  scandal. 

I  would  like  to  think  there  is  hope, 
but  I  fear  what  everyone  really  hopes  is 
that  the  problem  will  fade  away.  We 
have  far  to  go  before  we  turn  the  corner 
with  solutions  that  address  the  multiple 
sources  of  the  scandal. 

Barbara  Cortese 
El  Cerrito,  Calif. 
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College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 

Annual  Spirituality  Convocation  • 
Summer  Institute  •  Winter  Institute 

Twelfth  Annual  Spirituality 
Convocation 

"Cast  Your  Nets  Into  New  Waters" 
Saturday,  April  24,  2004 


M      College  »/ 
Jtltt.  Saint  Elizabeth 


Building  on  the  power  of  dreams. 

2  Convent  Road 
Morristown,  NJ  07960 

www.cse.edu 


Keynote  Speaker 

Thomas  Groome 

Knowing  and  Sharing  Our 
Catholic  Identity 


23  Workshops  on  Spirituality, 
Theology  and  Scripture 
Interactive  Presentations 
Music  by  the  St.  Vincent  Martyr 
Parish  Choir,  Madison,  NJ 


Eighth  Annual  Summer  Institute 

THEOLOGY  -  SPIRITUALITY  -  SCRIPTURE 
July  11-22,  2004  •  Slimmer  Faculty 


Dr.  Michael  J.  Corso 
Trinity  and 
Transformation 


Rev.  Lawrence  Boadt,  CSP 
Survey  of  Early  Prophecy  in  Israel 


Dr.  Lawrence  Cunningham 
Theology  of  Prayer 


Bishop  Frank  J.  Rodimer 
Vatican  II  -  Tired  Out  or 
Never  Tried': 


Br.  Loughlan  Sofield,  ST  and  Sr.  Carroll  Juliano,  SHCJ 
Building  the  Parish  as  a  Community  of  Service 


Rabbi  Asher  Finkel  Sr.  Anne  Bryan  Smollin,  CSJ  Rev.  Gerard  Lair,  OSB 
Teachings  of  Jesus  in  the  Context     Spirituality  of  Humor  Book  of  Revelation 

of  1st  Century  Judasim 


Megan  McKenna 
Dance  of  the  Resurrection  • 
Mary:  Disciple,  Prophet,  Bearer 
of  the  Word,  Peace-Maker 


Rev.  Jude  Siciliano,  OP 
Introduction  to 
Liturgical  Preaching 


Rev.  Edward  Ciuba 
Rediscovering  God  in  the 
Context  of  Evolution 


Rev.  John  Cecero,  SJ 
Pastoral  Leadership:  Growing 
in  Faith,  Hope  and  Love 


( )ertificate  Programs  &  Pastoral  Internship  Opportunities  in  Pastoral  Administration,  Pastoral  Ministry, 
Religious  Education,  Youth  Ministry,  Hispanic  Pastoral  Ministry,  and  Diaconal  Ministry. 


20  minutes  from  Newark  Liberty  International  Airport 
Direct  access  from  NYC  via  N.J.  Transit 
For  Information  and  Registration  Call  the 
Center  for  Theological  and  Spiritual  Development 

(973)  290-4300/4364  or 
www.csespirit.org/Fax  (973)  290-4312 


Winter  Institute 
Spirituality  -  Theology  -  Scripture 
March  1  -  4,  2004  •  Naples,  Florida 

Faculty:  Fr.  Anthony  Ciorra,  Sr.  Kathleen  Flanagan, 
Fr.  John  F.  O'Grady  and  more. 
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Report  From  a  Troubled  Land 

-  MaVi  Weiiier 


Vol.  190   No.  1,  Whole  No.  4836    JANUARY  5-12,  2004 


A  Jesuit  magazine 


Of  Many  Things 


N  THE  AFTERNOON  of 

May  22,  1856,  Congress- 
man Preston  S.  Brooks  of 
South  Carolina  barged 


into  the  Senate  chamber  and  used  his 
walking  stick  to  beat  into  insensibility 
Senator  Charles  Sumner  of 
Massachusetts.  Two  days  earlier, 
Sumner  had  given  a  fiery  antislavery 
speech  that  Brooks  claimed  had  libeled 
South  Carolina. 

Although  that  was  the  most  violent 
episode  in  Congressional  history,  there 
have  been  plenty  of  other  nasty 
moments.  There  could  easily  be  an 
annual  citation,  called  the  Brooks 
Award,  for  the  year's  outstanding 
example  of  bad  behavior  in  Congress. 

If  diere  were  such  an  award  it 
might  be  given  collectively  for  2003  to 
the  nine  Democrats  who  are  the 
minority  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  For  more  than  a  year, 
they  blocked  President  Bush's  nomina- 
tion of  Miguel  A.  Estrada  for  the  influ- 
ential U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  by  threat- 
ening a  filibuster  if  the  nomination 
ever  reached  the  Senate  floor. 

The  41 -year-old  Mr.  Estrada  emi- 
grated from  Honduras  when  he  was 
17,  graduated  with  honors  from 
Columbia  College  and  Harvard  Law 
School  and  has  served  with  distinction 
in  the  U.S.  Solicitor's  office.  When  he 
was  nominated  in  September  2002, 
The  Washington  Post  noted  editorial- 
ly: "There  is  no  sound  basis  on  which 
to  oppose  him....  Mr.  Estrada  must  be 
considered  on  his  merits." 

But  he  was  not.  He  assured  the 
committee  at  his  hearing  that  he  rec- 
ognizes that  Roe  v.  Wade,  as  refined 
by  the  1992  Casey  decision,  is  the  law 
and  said  he  would  follow  it  if  he  were 
confirmed.  All  the  same,  because  he  is 
known  to  be  opposed  to  abortion  the 
filibuster  threat  prevailed;  and  last 
September  Mr.  Estrada  asked  that  his 
nomination  be  withdrawn. 

Whatever  possessed  the  nine 
Democrats  to  such  a  flourishing  of  fig- 
urative walking  sticks?  Politics,  in  the 
first  place.  The  Democrats  on  the 
committee  cultivate  pro-choice  groups 
so  relentlessly  that  they  would  not 
have  approved  Solon  if  they  suspected 
he  were  pro-life. 


New  York's  Senator  Charles  E. 
Schumer,  the  minority's  most  vocal 
crosspatch,  tries  to  put  his  obduracy 
into  a  highrninded  context.  He  would 
bar  from  judicial  appointments  anyone 
he  suspects  of  being  what  he  calls  a 
"conservative  ideologue" — which 
means  anyone  whose  general  philoso- 
phy is  not  the  same  as  his  own. 

The  courts  would  be  weakened, 
however,  if  every  judge  had  to  be 
stamped  from  a  liberal  mold.  Some 
conservative  judicial  salt  can  be  useful, 
as  the  case  of  Virginia  v.  Black,  decid- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  last 
April,  showed. 

That  case  dealt  with  a  law  passed  in 
Virginia  in  1952,  when  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  was  burning  crosses  as  a  symbol 
of  its  hostility  toward  minorities.  The 
law  banned  cross-burning  when  it  was 
done  to  intimidate  others,  and  a  sec- 
tion added  in  1968  allowed  jurors  to 
infer  the  aim  of  intimidating  from  the 
fact  of  burning  the  cross. 

In  1 998  there  were  two  incidents  of 
cross-burning,  but  in  2001  the 
Virginia  State  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned the  convictions  of  three  men 
involved  in  these  incidents  on  the 
grounds  diat  the  cross-burning  ban 
violated  the  right  of  free  speech  guar- 
anteed by  the  First  Amendment. 

That  judgment  was  appealed,  and 
on  April  7  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  bundle  of  opinions  as 
complicated  as  a  Rubik's  cube.  Three 
justices  rejected  the  cross-burning  ban 
completely  as  constitutionally  offen- 
sive. Four  others,  for  whom  Justice 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor  wrote  a  plurali- 
ty opinion,  thought  states  should  be 
able  to  restrict  cross-burning  but  that 
Virginia  had  gone  too  far  in  assuming 
that  cross-burning  is  itself  proof  of  an 
intention  to  intimidate. 

Justice  Clarence  Thomas,  whose 
views  usually  displease  liberals,  demol- 
ished this  thicket  of  distinctions  and 
upheld  the  Virginia  law  in  its  entirety. 
Cross-burning  has  no  purpose,  he  said, 
but  to  terrorize  part  of  the  population, 
so  "not  making  a  connection  between 
cross-burning  and  intimidation  would 
be  irrational." 

That  was  the  voice  of  a  good  sense 
that  ought  to  be  common  in  courts. 

John  W.  Donohue,  SJ. 
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editorial 


Fare  Forward, 
Voyagers... 

George  santayana  (1863-1952)  lived  in 
Boston  for  40  years  and  taught  philosophy 
at  Harvard  for  2  3  of  those  years.  He  had, 
however,  been  born  in  Spain,  never  gave 
up  his  Spanish  citizenship  and  spent  the 
last  four  decades  of  his  life  in  Oxford  and  Rome.  No  sur- 
prise, therefore,  that  his  comments  on  the  United  States 
had  the  tone  of  an  ironic  outsider.  In  1911,  for  example,  he 
wrote  in  The  Genteel  Tradition  in  American  Philosophy:  "If 
you  told  the  modern  American  that  he  is  totally  depraved, 
he  would  think  you  were  joking,  as  he  himself  usually  is. 
He  is  convinced  that  he  always  has  been,  and  always  will 
be,  victorious  and  blameless." 

That  judgment  has  long  been  out  of  date.  As  the  year 
2004  begins,  few  Americans  who  have  been  paying  atten- 
tion are  inclined,  no  matter  how  well  they  may  think  of 
themselves,  to  think  of  the  United  States  as  either  victori- 
ous or  blameless. 

Not  victorious — the  Iraqi  war  has  made  that  clear.  On 
May  1  last  year,  President  Bush  flew  to  the  aircraft  carrier 
USS  Abraham  Lincoln  off  the  California  coast  to 
announce  "victory"  in  the  war  against  Iraq.  On  Oct.  29,  in 
a  Rose  Garden  press  conference,  he  sharply  revised  that 
estimate:  "I  cannot  put  it  any  more  plainly,"  he  said.  "Iraq 
is  a  dangerous  place." 

So  it  is.  As  of  mid-December,  455  U.S.  service  person- 
nel had  been  killed  in  Iraq — many  since  May — and 
approximately  2,600  had  been  seriously  wounded.  Iraqi 
insurgents  also  killed  Red  Cross  relief  workers,  U.N.  civil- 
ian staff  members  and  Iraqis  cooperating  with  Americans. 

Victory  is  equally  elusive  in  other  campaigns,  social  as 
well  as  military — in  the  war  against  terrorism,  in  the  inter- 
national effort  to  control  AIDS,  in  domestic  strategies  for 
replacing  the  millions  of  jobs  that  have  migrated  to  Asia 
and  Latin  America  and  for  rescuing  the  millions  of  families 
stuck  below  the  poverty  line. 

Nor  is  the  United  States  blameless — at  least  not  in  the 
judgment  of  others,  even  of  its  allies.  After  9/11,  Ameri- 
cans had  the  sympathy  of  most  people  everywhere,  but 
that  good  feeling  was  dissipated  by  the  pre-emptive  strike 
against  Iraq.  Americans  living  abroad  report  that  the 
United  States  is  now  thought  of  rather  as  the  Roman 


Empire  was  thought  of  by  its  uneasy  neighbors. 

Surely  many  Americans  are  finding  fulfillment  in  their 
work  and  in  their  family  lives,  but  even  the  most  self- 
absorbed  may  be  briefly  troubled  when  they  look  beyond 
their  horizon.  For  a  moment  they  might  understand  the 
mood  of  James  Peck,  a  civil  rights  activist  who  in  1962  said 
he  was  contemptuous  of  "happy"  people:  "It's  like  a  blind- 
ness to  be  happy." 

Christians  may  respect  that  view  but  it  is  not  theirs. 
They  are  people  who  do  not  think  it  fatuous  to  wish  oth- 
ers a  happy  New  Year.  Writing  to  the  Philippians,  St.  Paul 
said:  "I  want  you  to  be  happy,  always  happy  in  the  Lord." 

Of  course,  the  happiness  Paul  had  in  mind  is  not  the 
carefree  joy  that  children  have  when  the  summer  vacation 
begins.  Nor  is  it  the  negative  happiness  for  which  most 
adults  settle — freedom  from  pain  and  poverty.  Happiness 
in  the  Lord  is  a  spiritual  joy  that  can  coexist  with  hardship 
because  it  is  based  on  the  belief  that  sorrow  and  death  are 
not  the  whole  story  and  will  not  have  the  last  word. 

The  renewal  of  die  world  has  already  begun  in  Christ, 
said  the  Second  Vatican  Council  in  its  "Dogmatic 
Constitution  on  the  Church"  (1964),  and  it  cannot  be 
revoked.  All  the  same,  how  can  the  multitude  of  Christians 
whose  names  will  never  be  known  to  history  contribute  to 
this  renovation?  The  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  them  the  basic 
practical  principle:  Seek  to  know  God's  will  for  you  and 
then  fulfill  it. 

the  divine  will,  however,  is  not  handed  down  in  news  bul- 
letins. It  has  to  be  discovered  in  the  events  and  circum- 
stances of  daily  life,  in  what  the  spiritual  director  Jean- 
Pierre  de  Caussade,  S.J.,  (d.  1751)  called  "the  sacrament  of 
the  present  moment."  Fix  your  attention  successively, 
Caussade  said,  on  the  duty  of  the  present  moment  and  fulfill 
that  faithfully. 

This  principle  was  put  more  succinctly  by  the  British- 
born  Geoffrey  Clayton,  who  became  the  Anglican 
Archbishop  of  Cape  Town  and  a  pioneering  opponent  of 
apartheid.  In  an  essay  in  1947,  the  archbishop  asked  himself 
how  one  should  live  in  a  race-caste  society  at  variance  with 
the  Gospel  and  resistant  to  change.  "Do  the  next  right 
thing,"  he  said,  adding,  "We  generally  know  what  that  is." 

St.  Augustine  advised  Christians  to  be  cheerful  as  well  as 
faithful.  Part  of  one  of  his  sermons  is  the  second  reading  in 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Hours  on  the  last  day  of  the  liturgical 
year — set  there  like  a  guidepost  for  the  new  year.  To  lighten 
your  labors,  he  told  his  hearers,  sing  God's  praises  in  hope: 
"You  should  sing  as  wayfarers  do — sing,  but  continue  your 
journey." 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


AIDS  and  Condoms:  Issue  Far 
From  Settled  at  the  Vatican 

As  the  world  paused  in  early  December 
to  assess  die  gravity  of  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic, the  Vatican  found  itself  under  a 
fresh  barrage  of  criticism  on  the  issue  of 
condoms.  "Activists  Blast  Vatican  Stand 
on  Condoms,"  "Catholics  Should 
Challenge  Church's  AIDS  Claim," 
"U.N.  Official  Slams  Vatican"  and  "In 
the  Fight  Against  AIDS,  Catholics  Can 
Only  Be  Ashamed"  were  just  a  few  of  the 
headlines  appearing  in  major  publica- 
tions around  the  world.  Never  mind  that 
die  church  estimates  its  agencies  provide 
25  percent  of  the  care  to  AIDS  sufferers 
worldwide.  For  many,  the  only  real  issue 
is  the  church's  failure  to  support  condom 
campaigns. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Vatican's 
position  was  all  the  more  pointed  in  the 
wake  of  recent  comments  by  a  top  Vatican 
official,  Cardinal  Alfonso  Lopez  Trujillo, 
who  told  the  BBC  that  the  latex  used  in 
condoms  was  porous  enough  to  allow  the 
AIDS  virus  to  pass  through.  Several  medi- 
cal experts  dismissed  the  cardinal's 
remarks  as  inaccurate.  Some  accused  him 
of  carrying  out  a  Vatican  disinformation 
effort. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  negative  publicity, 
the  Vatican  kept  a  low  profile.  Its  major 
health  care  statement  on  World  AIDS 
Day,  Dec.  1 ,  did  not  mention  the  question 
of  condoms;  no  Vatican  official  addressed 
the  controversy,  and  Joaquin  Navarro- 
Valls,  the  papal  spokesman,  declined  to 
answer  questions  on  the  subject. 

There  were  good  reasons  for  down- 
playing the  condom  issue.  For  one  thing, 
the  Vatican  does  not  have  an  official 
"position"  on  the  question.  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  for  example,  has  never  specifical- 
ly addressed  whether  condoms  could  or 
should  be  used  in  AIDS  prevention.  Nor 
is  it  taken  up  in  the  Catechism  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  "We've  never  published 
a  document  on  this.  Some  individuals 
have  made  remarks,  but  that  is  not  the 
same  as  an  official  position,"  Maurizio 
Faggioni,  a  Franciscan  priest  and  moral 
theologian  who  is  a  consultor  to  the 


Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  said  in  an  interview.  "I'm  amazed 
that  the  press  continues  to  attribute  to 
the  church  and  the  magisterium  posi- 
tions that  have  never  been  expressed,"  he 
said.  He  rejected  the  idea  of  a  Vatican 
"crusade"  against  condoms,  saying  the 
reality  is  much  more  complex. 

In  fact,  one  reason  the  church  has 
made  no  definitive  pronouncement  on 
the  use  of  condoms  against  AIDS  is  that 
there  is  continuing  theological  debate  on 
the  issue.  Some  of  the  debate  is  going  on 
inside  Vatican  offices.  Father  Faggioni 
said  the  doctrinal  congregation  has  dis- 
cussed the  issue  from  several  viewpoints. 
So  far,  he  said,  it  has  concluded  that 
there  is  not  much  new  to  say — use  of 
condoms  against  the  direat  of  AIDS  is 
seen  not  so  much  as  a  novel  doctrinal 
issue  but  as  a  pastoral  question  involving 
individual  Catholics  and  their  confessors. 
Over  the  years,  a  few  Vatican  officials 
have  responded  to  journalists'  questions 
by  stating  simply:  "The  position  is  very 
clear.  The  church  does  not  accept  con- 
doms." But  behind  the  scenes,  there  is 
considerable  evaluation  going  on. 

Father  Faggioni,  for  one,  believes  a 
case  can  be  made  for  the  use  of  condoms 
by  Catholic  married  couples  seeking  to 
protect  themselves  from  AIDS.  "I  main- 
tain that  there  can  be  situations  in  which 
the  use  of  the  condom  is  licit — not  as  an 
exception  but  licit  in  itself — because  it  is 
used  with  the  goal  of  health  protection," 
he  said.  "In  such  a  case,  there  is  not  an 
intention  of  contraception,  which  is  what 
the  church  finds  morally  objectionable 
about  the  condom,"  he  said.  Father 
Faggioni  emphasized  that  he  was  speak- 
ing about  sexual  acts  within  the  context 
of  marriage.  He  said  he  was  thinking  of 
the  pastoral  reality  in  places  like  Nigeria, 
where  "there  are  hundreds  of  Catholic 
couples  with  one  of  the  partners  H.I.V- 
positive,"  and  where  pastors  must  try  to 
help  them  deal  with  the  question  of  con- 
jugal relations.  Father  Faggioni  said 
many  of  these  couples  would,  in  fact,  like 
to  have  children  but  do  not  want  to  risk 
death  by  having  sexual  relations  without 


a  condom.  In  these  cases,  condom  use 
can  be  morally  defended,  he  said. 

But  other  moral  theologians  take  a  dif- 
ferent stand.  At  die  Lateran  University's 
John  Paul  II  Institute  in  Rome,  the  Rev. 
Jose  Noriega,  who  specializes  in  sexual 
ethics,  said  the  condom  is  always  a  tech- 
nical solution  that  risks  "deforming"  the 
value  of  married  love  as  taught  by  the 
church.  The  Rev.  Jean  Laffitte,  a  moral 
theologian  at  the  same  institute  who 
advises  the  doctrinal  congregation,  said  it 
was  important  to  remember  diat  the 
church's  no  to  condoms  stems  from  its 
vision  of  married  love  as  a  form  of  self- 
giving  that  may  indeed  require  sacrifices. 
He  said  there  is  a  practical  issue,  too:  If 
the  church  says  yes  to  condoms  for  AIDS 
protection,  many  Christian  couples 
would  question  why  contraceptives  are 
not  also  justified  by  other  serious  reasons. 

Vatican  officials  say  the  press  often 
wrongly  assumes  that  the  church  opposes 
condoms  for  anyone  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance. In  fact,  many  church  experts 
would  say  that  the  contraception  teach- 
ings have  real  relevance  only  within  mar- 
riage; all  other  sexual  activity  is  already 
considered  immoral  by  the  church,  so 
whether  a  condom  is  used  or  not  is 
beside  the  point.  "In  these  other  contexts, 
the  problem  is  not  condoms.  The  prob- 
lem is  disordered  sexuality,"  Father 
Faggioni  said. 

From  a  public  health  standpoint,  the 
church  has  been  critical  on  other 
grounds.  For  one  thing,  some  Vatican 
officials  have  suggested  that  the 
widespread  use  of  condoms  may  encour- 
age promiscuous  sexual  activity,  which 
itself  is  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  AIDS. 
Church  officials  have  also  noted  that 
condoms  are  not  100  percent  effective, 
and  so  cannot  offer  complete  protection 
from  the  AIDS  virus.  Father  Faggioni 
said  that  leaves  a  dilemma.  Even  while 
the  condom  does  not  offer  individuals 
complete  protection  against  the  disease, 
"one  can  understand  that  for  health 
authorities  it's  better  to  use  condoms  and 
lower  the  level  of  the  epidemic,"  he  said. 

Sometimes  church  agencies  have  dis- 
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covered  room  for  cooperation  with  orga- 
nizations that  promote  condoms  in  the 
battle  against  .AIDS.  Earlier  this  year, 
Caritas  Internationalis  and  the  Joint 
U.N.  Program  on  H.I.V./AIDS  signed 
an  agreement  to  work  more  closely 
together — even  while  noting,  in  foot- 
notes, their  different  approaches  to  the 
condom  issue.  Some  Catholic  experts 
believe  that  despite  its  misgivings,  the 
church  should  simply  allow  health 
authorities  to  do  their  jobs — especially 
given  the  dimensions  of  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic. "The  church  has  certainly  never 
taken  a  position  against  a  serious  health 
policy  that  is  truly  for  the  good  of  the 
people,"  Father  Faggioni  said. 

One  Vatican  official  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified  said  there  was  strong  senti- 
ment at  the  Vatican  for  bishops  not  to 
publicly  criticize  or  oppose  their  govern- 
ments for  handing  out  condoms. 
Whether  that  ever  will  be  said  publicly  is 
another  question.  A  measure  of  the 
issue's  sensitivity  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  2000,  the  Vatican's  Pontifical 
Council  for  Health  Care  Workers 
announced  it  was  nearing  completion  on 
guidelines  for  church  personnel  working 
with  AIDS  sufferers.  Three  years  later, 
the  document  is  still  awaiting  final 
approval. 

Vatican  Sees  Long  Road  for  Iraq 
Even  After  Saddam's  Capture 

The  capture  of  Saddam  Hussein  may 
help  bring  peace  to  Iraq,  but  it  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  "the  war  was  useless, 
and  served  no  purpose,"  a  leading 
Vatican  official  said  on  Dec.  16.  Cardinal 
Renato  R.  Martino,  head  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Justice  and  Peace, 
said  the  Vatican  wants  Saddam  to  receive 
a  fair  trial  for  alleged  crimes  during  his 
long  dictatorship.  As  in  other  cases,  the 
Vatican  is  opposed  to  the  death  penalty 
for  the  fallen  Iraqi  leader,  he  said.  The 
cardinal  said  he  hopes  Saddam's  capture 
"contributes  to  peace  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Iraq." 

Cardinal  Martino  voiced  displeasure  at 
the  television  broadcast  of  images  show- 
ing a  bedraggled  Saddam  undergoing  a 
medical  examination  shortly  after  his 
detention.  "What  caused  me  pain  was 
seeing  this  ruined  man,  treated  like  a  cow 
whose  teeth  are  being  examined.  They 


could  have  spared  us  those 
pictures,"  he  said.  "I  felt 
compassion  for  him,"  the 
cardinal  said.  He 
described  Saddam  as  "a 
man  of  tragedy,"  with 
heavy  responsibilities  for 
the  crimes  he  committed. 

The  Vatican  newspa- 
per, L'Osservatore 
Romano,  said  the  dicta- 
tor's detention  widened 
the  prospects  for  an  era  of 
peace,  justice  and  normal 
life  in  Iraq.  An  informed 
Vatican  official,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified,  said 
the  Vatican  hoped 
Saddam's  arrest  would 
"help  contribute  to 
improving  the  security  sit- 
uation." But  there  were 
doubts  that  would  happen, 
the  official  said,  because 
Saddam  appeared  to  have 
been  isolated  from  insur- 
gents. "It  certainly  didn't 
seem  like  he  was  the  head 
of  a  resistance  movement 
or  the  organizer  of  all  the 
attacks  that  are  being  car- 
ried out.  He  seemed  like  a 
fugitive  on  the  run,"  the 
official  said. 


News  Briefs 

•  Any  behavior  by  a 
priest  that  leads  to  scandal  must  be 
investigated  and  dealt  with  immediately 
by  the  local  bishop,  Pope  John  Paul  II 
said.  "Scandalous  behavior  must  at  all 
times  be  investigated,  confronted  and 
corrected,"  the  pope  said  in  a  talk  to 
the  bishops  of  Sudan  on  Dec.  15. 

•  A  recommendation  on  Dec.  16  by  a 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
advisory  committee  to  make  emergency 
contraception,  sometimes  called  the 
morning-after  pill  or  Plan  B,  available 
without  a  doctor's  prescription  was 
described  as  a  "reckless  experiment"  by 
a  spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  bishops. 

•  Because  of  changes  in  demographics, 
a  shortage  of  priests,  a  decrease  in  reg- 
ular Mass  attendance  and  the  financial 
difficulties  and  disrepair  of  many 
parishes,  a  "substantial  number  of 


DOMESTIC  MAIDS  PROTEST  WORKING  CONDITIONS.  Catholic 
domestic  maids  protest  working  conditions  and  low  wages  during 
a  demonstration  on  Dec.  7  in  New  Delhi.  Some  200  maids 
marched  from  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  through  the  city  following  a 
reported  rape  of  a  maid  by  her  employer.  The  woman  pictured 
holds  a  sign  in  Hindi  that  says,  "We  also  need  rest."  (CNS  photo 
by  Anto  Akkara) 


parishes"  will  have  to  close  in  Boston, 
Archbishop  Sean  P.  O'Malley  said  on 
Dec.  16.  He  outlined  a  process  for  clos- 
ing dozens  of  parishes,  the  first  to 
occur  as  early  as  June.  The  Archdiocese 
of  Boston  has  taken  out  short-term 
loans  from  a  variety  of  sources  to  pay 
clergy  sex  abuse  settlements  totaling 
approximately  $90  million. 
•  Bishops  in  western  India  took  part  in 
a  demonstration  to  call  attention  to 
human  rights  violations  in  the  troubled 
state  of  Gujarat.  More  than  500  human 
rights  activists  attended  the  daylong 
demonstration  demanding  an  end  to 
human  rights  violations  and  ensuring 
that  the  rule  of  law  be  respected. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 

The  Gift  of  Waiting 

^Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night 
Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light!) 

-  Dylan  Thomas 


Iwi  ACQUAINTED  with  the  night. 
I  read  until  drowsy,  then  lie  in 
darkness  hoping  sleep  will  take  me; 
the  hope  becomes  anxiety,  which 
puts  me  in  mind  of  something  I 
need  to  figure  out,  which  sets  me  on  a 
course  of  pondering  unresolved  prob- 
lems, composing  letters,  making  mental 
to-do  lists  and  generally  revving  up  my 
mind  at  the  very  time  I  need  to  shut  it  off. 
From  soul-searching  to  superficiality, 
nothing  is  off  limits  to  my  nocturnal 
meanderings.  While  everyone  knows 
that  the  act  of  trying  to  get  to  sleep  is  by 
nature  counterproductive,  waiting  for 
sleep — our  diurnal  rehearsal  for  the  final 
rest — offers  its  own  nourishment. 

As  a  boy,  surreptitiously  listening  to 
the  "CBS  Radio  Mystery  Theater"  on  a 
transistor  radio  under  my  pillow  after 
being  told  to  go  to  sleep,  I  felt  both  guilty 
pleasure  and  the  thrill  of  forbidden 
adventure.  I'd  catch  bits  and  pieces  from 
AM  stations  hundreds  of  miles  away  late 
into  the  night,  carried  from  the  pitch 
dark  of  my  basement  room  into  some 
larger  world  of  alien  lives  and  ideas  and 
conversation.  The  airwaves  were  oceanic, 
and  I  set  sail  nightly  on  a  journey  that  left 
me  feeling  at  once  larger  than  life  and 
unimaginably  small. 

Nowadays,  waiting  for  sleep  means 
slipping  my  tiny  radio  under  my  pillow 
and  listening  to  the  BBC.  Having  lived  in 
England  for  two  years  as  a  young  man,  I 
enjoy  being  transported  overseas  to 
another  place  and  time  in  my  life  both  for 
the  comforting  familiarity  and  for  the 
frequent  forays  into  the  unfamiliar — live 
reports  from  a  Thai  sweatshop,  a 
Congolese  refugee  camp,  an  Arctic  scien- 
tific venture,  backroom  politicking  in  the 


thomas  j.  McCarthy  writes  from  St.  Paul, 
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Hague  or  an  in-depth  discussion  with  a 
noted  philosopher.  A  favorite  of  mine  is 
Alistair  Cooke's  weekly  "Letter  From 
America,"  a  cultural  institution  in  Britain. 
Since  1946  Cooke  has  addressed  his 
British  audience  from  his  adopted  coun- 
try on  political  and  cultural  topics  in  his 
signature  style,  which  is  at  once  elegant, 
spare  and  meandering.  I  know  of  nothing 
else  like  it,  and  I  wait  for  it.  Whatever  his 
subject,  I  lie  engulfed  in  the  darkness  of 
the  wee  hours  listening  to  the  vivid  colors 
of  his  mind  and  his  prose. 

Such  moments  of  synaesthesia — the 
sensation  of  seeing  sounds,  hearing 
images  and  color — suggest  the  way  in 
which  those  moments  and  hours  lying  in 
wait  before  sleep  bend  and  stretch  the 
imagination.  The  mind  becomes  a  pas- 
senger on  a  ride  both  more  opaque  and 
more  vivid  than  any  in  our  normal  wak- 
ing hours,  when  we  exercise  greater  con- 
trol over  what  we  think  and  do  next.  This 
is  how  waiting  can  be  regarded  as  both 
torture  and  opportunity.  Waiting  is  a 
paradox,  an  activity  requiring  passivity. 
We've  all  known  this  frustration,  but  sel- 
dom do  we  contemplate,  let  alone 
embrace,  the  fruits  of  waiting  not  merely 
patiendy  but  richly. 

Literary  and  biblical  tradition  is  filled 
with  great  wait-ers:  Lear,  waiting  to  die; 
Penelope,  waiting  for  Odysseus'  return; 
Robinson  Crusoe,  waiting  for  rescue; 
Noah,  waiting  for  the  waters  to  recede; 
the  Psalmist,  waiting  to  be  comforted. 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  centers  on 
waiting.  At  this  time  of  year  Christians 
await  the  Epiphany.  And  who  among  us 
is  not  waiting  for  epiphany?  There  are  as 
many  ways  to  wait  as  there  are  individu- 
als. Lear  embraced  the  storm;  Crusoe 
fashioned  a  microcosm  and  made  himself 
king;  the  Psalmist  put  his  journey  to 
verse.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  to  wait 


ably  is  not  inimical  to  boldness  and  cre- 
ativity, but  an  inspiration  for  them. 

In  one  of  life's  wonderful  ironies, 
waiting  teaches  us  that  so  much  of  what 
we  wait  for  turns  out  to  be  anticlimactic. 
Both  culturally  and  spiritually,  anticipa- 
tion of  Christmas  far  outstrips  the  holi- 
day itself.  Planning,  hoping,  going  inside 
ourselves,  seeking  out  darkness  in  order 
to  discern  better  the  long-awaited  light 
— like  the  three  kings,  what  beckons  us  is 
the  distant  star  rather  than  the  light  with- 
in our  grasp.  The  patient  searching  man- 
ifests a  deep-seated  longing.  The  gift  is 
not  the  end  or  culmination;  waiting  itself 
is  the  gift. 

The  entropy  and  triviality  of  the 
daily  grind  cannot  quash  our  inborn 
yearning  for  epiphany — for  some  per- 
son, event  or  realization  that  will  make  a 
difference.  We  don't  consciously  await 
or  seek  revelation;  we  don't  lose  sleep 
over  it — most  of  us,  anyway.  But  on  a 
level  far  more  instinctive  than  conscious- 
ness, the  human  journey  is  an  abiding 
desire  for  something  atemporal,  for  that 
which  is  beyond  our  ken  and  beyond  this 
world.  Thus,  while  most  of  us  eschew 
waiting  as  synonymous  with  wasting,  the 
truth  is  that  the  act  of  waiting  is  more 
than  the  sum  of  inconvenient  detours 
from  life.  Waiting  is  an  implicit 
acknowledgment  of  our  powerlessness. 
It  is  elemental  and  quintessential  to  who 
and  what  we  are:  waiting  foregrounds 
our  contingency. 

Each  life  is  but  a  speck  on  the  canvas 
of  history,  here  and  gone  in  an  instant. 
Therein  lies  the  pang  and  the  elation  of 
being  human:  we  are  puny  creatures  who 
are  nonetheless  imbued  with  an  ineffable, 
transcendent  ache,  wherein  extraordinary 
beauty  and  inspiration  are  born.  Marking 
the  passage  of  time  may  describe  the 
parabola  of  our  mortal  existence — the 
rise  and  ineluctable  fall — but  it  by  no 
means  defines  us.  Contingency  does  not 
imply  acquiescence,  just  as  waiting  need 
not  be  a  relinquishment.  While  sleepless- 
ness is  no  virtue  and  certainly  no  gift, 
waiting  can  be:  it  reminds  us  that  there 
are  no  wasted  moments,  only  finite  ones. 
"Do  not  go  gentle,"  exhorts  the  poet, 
because  the  waiting  is  too  fertile,  the  liv- 
ing too  compelling,  the  hours  too  dear. 

Thomas  J.  McCarthy 
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Sudanese  Catholics  assemble  during  a  pastoral  visit  by  Bishop  Macram  Gassis  last  year  to  Karga,  in  southern  Sudan. 


Sudan:  A  Troubled 
Land  Seeks  Peace 

-  BY  ALLAN  WEINERT 

Bush  piloting  requires  a  special  set  of  skills  that  goes  beyond  the  auto- 
mated instrument  flying  relied  on  by  commercial  pilots.  Planes  must  take 
off  and  land  on  short  runways  that  often  represent  a  thin  ribbon  of  hope 
in  an  unforgiving  landscape.  Landing  strips  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  surrounded  by  any  number  of  navigational  hazards.  Little  time 
and  few  alternatives  are  available  in  an  emergency.  Pilots  often  make  a  "pass  over"  to 
read  the  terrain  before  making  the  final  turn-in  to  land  on  the  hardpan  dirt  and  embed- 
ded gravel  surface.  These  flights  are  almost  always  a  lifeline  for  an  otherwise  inaccessi- 
ble community. 


ALLAN  WEINERT,  C.SS.R.,  served  as  editor  of  Liguorian  magazine  from  1989  until  2003. 
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Loren  McDonald,  a  Canadian  who  works  for  a  charter 
airline  in  East  Africa,  has  the  unenviable  task  of  flying 
Bishop  Macram  Gassis  from  his  home  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  to 
the  Nuba  Mountains  in  southern  Sudan.  In  April  2003,  I 
was  privileged  to  accompany  Bishop  Gassis  on  one  of  his 
two  annual  pastoral  visits.  The  Sudanese  bishop  has  been  an 
outspoken  critic  of  his  country's  Islamic  government,  and  it 
is  through  his  efforts  that  much  of  the  world  has  learned 
about  the  situation  in  Sudan.  When  flights  from  Kenya  into 
the  Nuba  Mountains  were  illegal  during  the  civil  war, 
McDonald  would  file  a  flight  plan  to  land  elsewhere  and 
then  (literally)  fly  under  the  radar  to  land  in  the  Nuba  area 
undetected.  Since  the  cease-fire  of  October  2002,  however, 
he  is  less  apprehensive  about  being  shot  down  by  a  military 
fighter. 

Sudan  has  rarely  known  stability.  Civil  war  broke  out 
even  before  the  nation  gained  independence  from  British 
colonial  rule  in  1965,  and  the  roots  of  the  violence  have 
remained.  Even  under  British  rule,  Sudan  was  sharply  divid- 
ed. The  south  is  tropical,  underdeveloped  and  populated  by 
both  Christians  and  followers  of  traditional  African  reli- 
gions. It  is  home  to  the  Nuba,  Dinka  and  some  100  other 
tribes  of  African  descent.  The  north,  by  contrast,  is  drier, 
wealthier  and  primarily  Arabic,  with  strong  ties  to  the 
Middle  East.  The  nation's  leaders  in  the  north  have  fought 
to  extend  their  control  throughout  the  south,  waging  a  civil 
war  for  all  but  11  of  the  past  50  years.  The  latest  round  of 
strife  to  brutalize  Sudan  began  in  1983  and  escalated  in 
1989,  when  Omar-el-Bashir,  an  army  officer,  gained  power 
through  a  coup  in  the  Sudanese  capital  of  Khartoum,  while 
seeking  to  gain  political  and  economic  control  of  all  Sudan. 

Few  countries  are  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
Sudan,  where  the  scale  of  human  suffering  has  been  extreme 
and  where  the  war  has  severely  disrupted  regional  stability 
and  desperately  inhibited  development.  More  than  2.5  mil- 
lion people,  mostly  Christians,  have  been  killed.  Another 
five  million  live  as  refugees,  primarily  in  Uganda  and 
Kenya,  or  as  internally  displaced  persons  in  their  own  coun- 
try. During  the  darkest  moments  of  the  conflict,  between 
1996  and  2002,  the  Sudanese  government  and  its  agents 
were  bombing,  burning  and  raiding  southern  villages;  rap- 
ing women  and  enslaving  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren; kidnaping  and  forcibly  converting  Christians;  and 
relocating  entire  villages  into  concentration  camps. 
Sudanese  officials  have  placed  the  tightest  of  controls  on  aid 
deliveries,  often  blocking  food  shipments  to  needy  popula- 
tions and  obstructing  international  relief.  This  strategy  has 
decimated  the  Nuba  people  in  central  Sudan.  Through  the 
manipulation  of  foreign  food  aid,  the  government  brought 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  south  to  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion. 

Although  the  exact  boundaries  and  timelines  of  the  war 


are  fluid,  Sudan's  grievances  are  old  and  complex.  Certainly 
they  are  rooted  in  a  struggle  between  the  northern,  largely 
Arabic  and  Muslim  government  and  a  southern  resistance 
that  is  significantly  Christian.  A  contest  over  oil  and  other 
natural  resources  is  another  issue.  But  conflicting  ideologies 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  struggle.  At  question  is  the  degree  to 
which  the  government's  radical  Islamic  agenda  can  be  mod- 
erated and  how  the  rebel  movement  can  develop  a  demo- 
cratic government  that  includes  the  sharing  of  power  and 
revenue. 

The  civil  war  escalated  to  the  drumbeat  of  jihad,  a  war 
against  Christianity  and  the  indigenous  religions  of  the 
south.  Northern  Sudan  imposed  an  Arabic  culture  and 
sharia  law  (a  religious  tradition  in  which  civil  law  comes 
from  the  Koran)  and  the  Islamic  religion  on  one  of  Africa's 
most  ethnically  diverse  nations.  The  government  that 
assumed  power  after  the  coup  of  1989  began  the 
Arabization  and  Islamic  push  to  the  south  in  1992.  Arabic 
became  the  official  language  taught  in  all  schools  from  pri- 
mary to  university  level.  Only  the  church  schools  refused  to 
teach  in  Arabic.  During  famines,  food  was  distributed 
through  Islamic  channels,  with  preference  given  to 
Muslims.  The  Rev.  Basilio  Lukudu,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese 
of  Juba,  said:  "For  a  Christian  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
high-ranking  government  office.  You  are  not  even  consid- 
ered a  citizen." 

When  oil  was  discovered  in  the  south  two  decades  ago, 
it  sparked  some  of  the  ugliest  fighting  Sudan  had  seen  in 
years.  The  government  planned  to  pipe  the  oil  north  for 
refining.  In  May  1999  engineers  in  Khartoum  opened  the 
valves  on  the  new  100-mile  pipeline  that  connects  the  huge 
petroleum-rich  lowlands  in  the  south  (with  estimated 
reserves  of  eight  billion  barrels)  to  a  new  tanker  terminal  at 
Port  Sudan.  The  Greater  Nile  Petroleum  Company  pumps 
240,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  out  of  the  war  zone,  pro- 
ducing $2  million  a  day  in  revenues.  These  windfall  profits 
give  the  government  greater  resources  and  a  greater  motive 
to  accelerate  its  assault  on  targeted  groups.  But  the  govern- 
ment can  seize  the  oil  only  if  it  controls  the  land  on  which 
it  is  located — and  this  it  seeks  to  accomplish  by  cleansing 
the  land  of  ethnic  groups.  The  rebel  forces  fire  mortar 
rounds  at  the  oil  rigs,  and  the  Khartoum  government 
responds  by  striking  back  at  local  civilians,  employing 
famine  and  modern-day  slavery  as  retaliation. 

The  army  and  government  militias  are  fighting  a  rebel 
alliance  of  southerners  about  40,000  strong,  commonly 
known  as  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army.  At  pre- 
sent, the  S.P.L.A.  controls  much  of  the  southern  third  of 
Sudan,  with  most  of  the  battles  erupting  around  the  oil 
fields. 

There  is  no  fixed  front  line  between  S.P.L.A.  territory 
and  the  government-controlled  Sudan,  but  three  areas  are 
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Nubas  are  farmers,  and  they  benefit  most  from  the  land, 
ey  are  not  overly  concerned  about  oil.  In  fact,  they  own 
y  little  equipment  that  uses  oil.  As  we  parted  ways, 
Tick  asked  me  if  I  could  give  him  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  was 
iting  the  war  wearing  shower  thongs.  The  S.P.L.A.  may 
:  be  well  equipped,  but  they  are  incredibly  determined. 
John  Garang,  the  S.P.L.A.  leader,  is  fighting  for  a  unit- 
Sudan  but  with  a  secular  government.  Yet  almost  every 
d  commander  is  aiming  for  full  southern  independence, 
ilik  Abdul-Gaddis,  a  31 -year-old  Nuba  and  a  first  lieu- 
ant  in  the  S.P.L.A.,  has  been  a  full-time  or  part-time  sol- 
r  for  the  past  two  years,  fighting  for  the  dignity  and  free- 
n  of  his  people.  Commenting  on  the  conflict,  he  said: 
il  exploration  and  development  of  other  natural 
ources  is  secondary  and  not  the  cause  of  the  war.  The  real 
ises  are  cultural,  economic  and  historical.  We  need  a 
ice  that  is  not  just  a  cease-fire.  We  need  a  peace  based  on 
dignity  of  the  people,  self-government  and  the  right  to 
:ide  our  own  future.  The  Khartoum  government  is  a  gov- 
iment  of  the  few  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  accept  self- 
ermination  for  the  Nuba  people." 
War,  particularly  civil  war,  results  in  the  death,  injmy, 
fering  and  abuse  of  both  combatants  and  civilians.  There 
'e  been  grave  human  rights  abuses  by  both  parties  to  the 
lflict.  These  abuses  are  more  compelling  because  women 
1  children  have  been  targeted.  Women  in  Sudan  have 
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Loren  McDonald,  a  Canadian  who  works  for  a  chai 
airline  in  East  Africa,  has  the  unenviable  task  of  fly 
Bishop  Macram  Gassis  from  his  home  in  Nairobi,  Kenya 
the  Nuba  Mountains  in  southern  Sudan.  In  April  200. 
was  privileged  to  accompany  Bishop  Gassis  on  one  of 
two  annual  pastoral  visits.  The  Sudanese  bishop  has  beer 
outspoken  critic  of  his  country's  Islamic  government,  an 
is  through  his  efforts  that  much  of  the  world  has  lean 
about  the  situation  in  Sudan.  When  flights  from  Kenya  i 
the  Nuba  Mountains  were  illegal  during  the  civil  v 
McDonald  would  file  a  flight  plan  to  land  elsewhere  ; 
then  (literally)  fly  under  the  radar  to  land  in  the  Nuba  a 
undetected.  Since  the  cease-fire  of  October  2002,  howe1 
he  is  less  apprehensive  about  being  shot  down  by  a  milit 
fighter. 

Sudan  has  rarely  known  stability.  Civil  war  broke 
even  before  the  nation  gained  independence  from  Brit 
colonial  rule  in  1965,  and  the  roots  of  the  violence  h 
remained.  Even  under  British  rule,  Sudan  was  sharply  di\ 
ed.  The  south  is  tropical,  underdeveloped  and  populated 
both  Christians  and  followers  of  traditional  African  r 
gions.  It  is  home  to  the  Nuba,  Dinka  and  some  100  ot 
tribes  of  African  descent.  The  north,  by  contrast,  is  dr 
wealthier  and  primarily  Arabic,  with  strong  ties  to 
Middle  East.  The  nation's  leaders  in  the  north  have  fou 
to  extend  their  control  diroughout  the  south,  waging  a  c 
war  for  all  but  1 1  of  the  past  50  years.  The  latest  rounc 
strife  to  brutalize  Sudan  began  in  1983  and  escalated 
1989,  when  Omar-el-Bashir,  an  army  officer,  gained  po^ 
through  a  coup  in  the  Sudanese  capital  of  Khartoum,  wl 
seeking  to  gain  political  and  economic  control  of  all  Sud  

Few  countries  are  more  deserving  of  attention  than 
Sudan,  where  the  scale  of  human  suffering  has  been  extreme 
and  where  the  war  has  severely  disrupted  regional  stability 
and  desperately  inhibited  development.  More  than  2.5  mil- 
lion people,  mostly  Christians,  have  been  killed.  Another 
five  million  live  as  refugees,  primarily  in  Uganda  and 
Kenya,  or  as  internally  displaced  persons  in  their  own  coun- 
try. During  the  darkest  moments  of  the  conflict,  between 
1996  and  2002,  the  Sudanese  government  and  its  agents 
were  bombing,  burning  and  raiding  southern  villages;  rap- 
ing women  and  enslaving  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren; kidnaping  and  forcibly  converting  Christians;  and 
relocating  entire  villages  into  concentration  camps. 
Sudanese  officials  have  placed  the  tightest  of  controls  on  aid 
deliveries,  often  blocking  food  shipments  to  needy  popula- 
tions and  obstructing  international  relief.  This  strategy  has 
decimated  the  Nuba  people  in  central  Sudan.  Through  the 
manipulation  of  foreign  food  aid,  the  government  brought 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  south  to  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion. 

Although  the  exact  boundaries  and  timelines  of  the  war 
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petroleum-rich  lowlands  in  the  south  (with  estimated 
reserves  of  eight  billion  barrels)  to  a  new  tanker  terminal  at 
Port  Sudan.  The  Greater  Nile  Petroleum  Company  pumps 
240,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  out  of  the  war  zone,  pro- 
ducing $2  million  a  day  in  revenues.  These  windfall  profits 
give  the  government  greater  resources  and  a  greater  motive 
to  accelerate  its  assault  on  targeted  groups.  But  the  govern- 
ment can  seize  the  oil  only  if  it  controls  the  land  on  which 
it  is  located — and  this  it  seeks  to  accomplish  by  cleansing 
the  land  of  ethnic  groups.  The  rebel  forces  fire  mortar 
rounds  at  the  oil  rigs,  and  the  Khartoum  government 
responds  by  striking  back  at  local  civilians,  employing 
famine  and  modern-day  slavery  as  retaliation. 

The  army  and  government  militias  are  fighting  a  rebel 
alliance  of  southerners  about  40,000  strong,  commonly 
known  as  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army.  At  pre- 
sent, the  S.P.L.A.  controls  much  of  the  southern  third  of 
Sudan,  with  most  of  the  battles  erupting  around  the  oil 
fields. 

There  is  no  fixed  front  line  between  S.P.L.A.  territory 
and  the  government-controlled  Sudan,  but  three  areas  are 
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crucial  to  a  peaceful  settlement:  the  Nuba  Mountains,  the 
Blue  Nile  and  Abyei.  The  battle  for  the  Nuba  Mountains  is 
strategic  because  they  border  Sudan's  pipeline.  The  battle  is 
also  economic — below  the  hills  lie  some  of  the  country's 
most  fertile  land — as  well  as  cultural.  The  Nuba  homeland 
is  the  dividing  line  between  two  ways  of  life.  The  Nuba  are 
a  traditional  people  who  cling  to  indigenous  traditions. 
Because  they  have  long  been  discriminated  against  by  the 
northern  Islamic  majority,  many  Nuba  joined  the  rebels.  In 
response,  the  government  declared  all  Nuba  to  be  enemies 
and  occupied  their  towns — burning  villages  and  farms,  and 
killing  and  abducting  civilians. 

During  our  visit  to  the  Nuba  Mountains,  we  were  under 
the  protection  of  the  S.P.L.A.  I  asked  Patrick  Lalu,  a  21- 
year-old  Nuba  who  has  been  in  the  army  for  three  years, 
"What  are  you  fighting  for?"  Without  hesitation,  he 
answered,  "Self-determination." 

Even  if  he  did  not  understand  all  the  implications  of  the 
term,  his  ambitions  are  as  conventional  as  his  present  occu- 
pation is  not.  He  is  certain  that  he  does  not  want  to  be 
forced  to  become  Muslim  or  to  dress  differently.  He  does 
not  want  to  follow  Islamic  law  and  religion.  He  does  not 
want  to  become  Arab,  but  to  remain  a  Nuba.  He  wants  to 
live  on  the  land  where  his  ancestors  lived  and  not  be  pushed 
off.  He  wants  to  keep  his  identity  and  follow  the  ways  of  his 
father  and  grandfather. 


Nubas  are  farmers,  and  they  benefit  most  from  the  land. 
They  are  not  overly  concerned  about  oil.  In  fact,  they  own 
very  little  equipment  that  uses  oil.  As  we  parted  ways, 
Patrick  asked  me  if  I  could  give  him  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  was 
fighting  the  war  wearing  shower  thongs.  The  S.P.L.A.  may 
not  be  well  equipped,  but  they  are  incredibly  determined. 

John  Garang,  the  S.P.L.A.  leader,  is  fighting  for  a  unit- 
ed Sudan  but  with  a  secular  government.  Yet  almost  every 
field  commander  is  aiming  for  full  southern  independence. 
Malik  Abdul-Gaddis,  a  31 -year-old  Nuba  and  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  S.P.L.A.,  has  been  a  full-time  or  part-time  sol- 
dier for  the  past  two  years,  fighting  for  the  dignity  and  free- 
dom of  his  people.  Commenting  on  the  conflict,  he  said: 
"Oil  exploration  and  development  of  other  natural 
resources  is  secondary  and  not  the  cause  of  the  war.  The  real 
causes  are  cultural,  economic  and  historical.  We  need  a 
peace  that  is  not  just  a  cease-fire.  We  need  a  peace  based  on 
the  dignity  of  the  people,  self-government  and  the  right  to 
decide  our  own  future.  The  Khartoum  government  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  few  and  is  not  in  a  position  to  accept  self- 
determination  for  the  Nuba  people." 

War,  particularly  civil  war,  results  in  the  death,  injury, 
suffering  and  abuse  of  both  combatants  and  civilians.  There 
have  been  grave  human  rights  abuses  by  both  parties  to  the 
conflict.  These  abuses  are  more  compelling  because  women 
and  children  have  been  targeted.  Women  in  Sudan  have 
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been  detained  without  trial,  raped,  sold  into  domestic  slav- 
ery and  killed  by  government  forces.  These  women  repre- 
sent a  large  number  of  refugees  surviving  on  food  relief. 
Now  here  were  the  abuses  more  prevalent  than  in  the  Nuba 
Mountains.  The  S.P.L.A.  has  been  accused  of  recruiting 
young  boys  to  refugee  camps  where  they  are  separated  from 
their  families  and  trained  as  soldiers,  even  though  some 
have  not  reached  15  years  of  age  (die  minimum  age  for 
recruitment  under  international  law).  An  end  to  these  abus- 
es can  come  about  only  through  resolution  of  the  conflict 
and  the  institution  of  standards  of  good  government  in  both 
the  north  and  the  south. 

Today  Sudan  is  a  country  at  a  crossroads.  Last  year  saw 
the  most  progress  toward  peace 
since  the  war  resumed  in  1983. 
The  momentum  to  end  the  old- 
est civil  war  in  the  world  has 
been  strong.  A  small  window  for 
peace  opened  up  when  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  S.P.L.A.  signed 
a  fragile  cease-fire  in  October 
2002,  and  the  progress  made  so 
far  is  significant.  Although  the 
fighting  has  continued  in  some 
areas,  the  situation  in  much  of 
Sudan  is  as  calm  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  last  10  years. 
Humanitarian  access  has 
improved  dramatically,  and  civil- 
ians throughout  the  country  are 
anxious  for  the  signing  of  a  peace 
agreement.  The  cease-fire  in  the 
Nuba  Mountains  has  alleviated 
the  terrible  suffering  the  Nuba 
people  have  endured  in  the  past 
decade.  But  if  the  peace  talks 
break  down,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  war  would  resume.  Both 
sides  are  well  armed  and  would 
quickly  make  up  for  lost  time.  If  this  best  chance  for  peace 
in  20  years  is  missed,  the  arms  build-up  on  both  sides  sug- 
gests the  war  will  become  more  deadly  and  destructive  than 
ever.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  consequences  if  fighting  in 
Sudan  continues. 

The  Khartoum  government  wants  a  united  Sudan  with 
Islamic  law  imposed  on  all.  In  its  Declaration  of  Principles, 
the  S.P.L.A.  asks  for  the  right  of  self-determination  in  the 
Nuba  Mountains  and  other  marginalized  areas,  including 
the  Blue  Nile  and  Abyei.  It  also  wants  the  separation  of  reli- 
gion and  government.  The  S.P.L.A.  is  convinced  that 
Islamic  law  and  culture  cannot  be  imposed  on  such  a  diverse 
country. 


Sudanese  children  in  Karga,  a  town  in  southern  Sudan  that 
has  been  severely  attacked  by  government  forces. 


A  key  breakthrough  came  with  the  Machakos  Protocol 
of  2002,  which  provided  for  a  period  of  self-determination 
for  south  Sudan  after  a  six-year  interim  period  in  exchange 
for  sharia  law  to  continue  in  the  north.  Since  the  Machakos 
Protocol,  mediators  have  overseen  further  incremental  suc- 
cesses in  power  sharing,  wealth  sharing,  security  arrange- 
ments and  the  administrative  status  of  the  contested  areas. 

But  progress  will  not  come  easily.  The  situation  in 
Sudan  is  complex.  All  efforts  need  to  be  directed  toward 
achieving  a  comprehensive  pact  that  promotes  the  unity  of 
the  country,  but  with  radically  restructured  government 
arrangements  that  uphold  equal  rights  and  equal  opportu- 
nities for  all  Sudanese.  Meaningful  power-sharing  is  the 

only  recipe  for  long-term  stability. 

Bishop  Gassis  supports  the 
S.P.L.A.,  although  the  other 
Sudanese  bishops  prefer  not  to 
embrace  them.  "If  we  are  to  be 
with  the  oppressed  people,"  he 
said,  "we  must  side  with  the 
S.P.L.A."  Despite  threats  on  his 
own  life,  he  makes  regular  pastoral 
visits  to  the  Nuba  Maintains.  "I  am 
a  man  of  the  people.  I  feel  happiest 
when  I  am  with  the  people."  He 
has  relatively  free  movement  in 
the  Nuba  Mountains  because  he 
has  been  the  Nuba's  spokesmen  to 
the  world,  promoting  their  free- 
dom and  dignity.  As  bishop,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  pastoral  care  of 
his  people  in  the  diocese  of  El 
Obeid.  Near  Guidel,  we  toured 
the  area  where  a  100-bed  clinic 
will  be  built  in  stages,  beginning 
with  1 5  beds  and  a  special  ward  for 
tuberculosis  patients.  The  bishop's 
staff  is  also  responsible  for  drilling 
42  wells  (with  plans  for  42  more) 
that  bring  life-saving,  pure  water  to  a  parched  land.  For  the 
Nuba,  water  is  more  precious  than  oil. 

Bishop  Gassis  is,  first  of  all,  die  Nuba's  spiritual  leader. 
He  was  the  principal  celebrant  of  all  the  Holy  Week  litur- 
gies. Those  services  are  enormously  important  to  the  Nuba 
people.  For  those  three  hours  each  time,  they  escape  the 
cares  and  struggles  of  their  lives.  They  are  mingling  with 
their  community,  and  the  singing  lifts  their  spirits.  Here  is 
where  Bishop  Gassis  tells  them  again  the  timeless  message 
of  the  Gospel:  "Christ  died  for  us,  to  reconcile  us.  We 
belong  to  Christ.  We  must  be  witnesses  for  justice.  The 
question  of  peace  without  justice  is  impossible.  Let  us  bring 
Christian  justice,  loving  justice,  to  our  community."  ES 
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After  the  Earthquake 

Five  reasons  for  hope  after  the  sexual  abuse  scandal  by  thomas  g.  plante 


THE  STUDY  OF  SEXUAL  ABUSE  by 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
the  United  States  since  1950, 
which  was  commissioned  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and 
conducted  by  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  New  York  City,  is  sched- 
uled for  release  during  February  2004.  This 
comprehensive  study  surveyed  all  Catholic 
dioceses  in  the  United  States  about  sexual 
abuse  by  members  of  the  clergy.  The  report 
will  likely  cause  another  sizable  earthquake  in 
the  church,  as  it  will  reveal  many  disturbing 
details  about  sexual  abuse  by  Catholic  clergy- 
men. The  report  should  receive  a  great  deal  of 
media  and  public  attention  as  well  as  highlight 
the  extent  of  the  problem.  It  may  be  shocking 
and  upsetting  to  read.  In  the  spirit  of  earth- 
quake preparedness  (I  am  writing  this  from 
California,  after  all),  I  would  like  to  outline 
five  reasons  for  hope  in  anticipation  of  the 
release  of  this  important  report.  But  before 
doing  so,  it  may  be  helpful  to  review  briefly 
the  recent  earthquake  activity  in  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
experienced  a  remarkably  powerful  and  long- 
lasting  earthquake  that  began  on  Jan.  6,  2002, 
when  The  Boston  Globe  published  its  first 
front-page  news  story  about  sexual  abuse  by 
clergy  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  The 
quake  was  one  of  the  strongest,  most  destruc- 
tive and  long-lasting  earth-shaking  events  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  has 
ever  experienced.  While  the  epicenter  was 
Boston,  a  flurry  of  aftershocks  hit  various  dio- 
ceses throughout  the  land.  Before  the  year 
was  over,  about  350  American  priests,  includ- 
ing several  bishops,  were  confronted  with  credible  accusa- 
tions of  having  sexually  abused  a  child.  Many  of  these  men 
resigned.  Many  were  sued.  A  number  went  to  prison.  A  few 
even  committed  suicide  or  were  murdered. 

THOMAS  G.  PLANTE  is  a  professor  of  psychology  at  Santa  Clara 
University,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 


Throughout  the  ordeal,  many  Catholics  have  been 
shocked,  angered,  despondent,  disgusted  and  demoralized 
over  the  numerous  allegations  of  sexual  misconduct  among 
priests,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  many  of  these  cases  jj; 
were  mismanaged  by  bishops  and  other  church  leaders.  5 
Many  priests  have  admitted  that  they  feel  uncomfortable  5 
wearing  a  Roman  collar  in  public.  Suddenly  the  Catholic  < 
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Church  seems  to  be  stripped  of  moral  authority  and  has 
become  an  organization  that  cannot  be  trusted  to  behave  in  an 
ethical,  moral  and  compassionate  manner.  Some  reports  say 
that  donations  have  decreased  and  attendance  has  fallen  off  in 
some  places.  Numerous  lawsuits  have  been  filed.  Following 
this  enormous  earthquake,  many  are  dazed,  confused  and 
angry. 

I  have  been  involved  with  the  evaluation  and  treatment  of 
priest  sex  offenders  and  their  victims  for  about  1 5  years  as  a 
psychologist  in  professional  clinical  practice  in  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.  I  have  also  published  a  number  of  academic  papers,  op- 
ed pieces  and  several  edited  books  on  this  topic  as  a  psycholo- 
gy professor  at  Santa  Clara  University.  I  have  spoken  to 
numerous  academic,  clerical  and  lay  groups,  as  well  as  count- 
less people  in  the  print  and  television  media  about  the  clergy 
sexual  abuse  problem.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are 
five  good  reasons  for  hope  that  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
members  can  look  forward  to  recovery,  healing  and  far  fewer 
incidents  of  clergy  abuse  in  the  years  ahead.  I  think  that  it  is 
important  to  state  these  reasons  for  hope  in  anticipation  of  the 
release  of  the  John  Jay  Report.  Among  the  ruins,  there  is  hope. 

1.  We  are  not  alone. 

Tragically,  the  sexual  abuse  of  children  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon, and  perpetrators  are  not  limited  to  Catholic 
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priests.  The  best  available  data  from  a  variety  of  reliable 
sources  suggest  that  approximately  2  percent  of  Catholic 
priests  have  had  a  sexual  encounter  with  a  minor.  The  major- 
ity' of  victims  were  teenage  boys  who  were  fondled.  There  are 
about  60,000  active  and  retired  priests  and  brothers  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  Over  the  past  50  years,  the 
total  amounts  to  approximately  150,000. 

Research  from  St.  Luke's  Institute  in  Maryland  suggests 
that  the  average  number  of  victims  per  clergy  offender  is 
about  eight.  Therefore,  we  should  expect  that  during  the  past 
50  years  in  the  United  States  there  have  been  about  3,000 
offending  priests  or  brothers  and  a  total  of  about  24,000  vic- 
tims. That  is  a  big  number.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  fig- 
ure of  2  percent  also  applies  to  male  clergy  from  other  reli- 
gious traditions  and  is  likely  lower  than  the  number  of  sex- 
offending  men  in  the  general  population  who  have  ready 
access  to  minors. 

Research  conducted  with  other  occupational  groups  who 
have  both  unsupervised  power  over  and  access  to  children 
(e.g.,  teachers,  coaches,  scout  leaders)  suggests  that  sexual 
abuse  of  children  occurs  in  these  groups  at  a  frequency  com- 
parable to  that  among  Catholic  priests.  Furthermore,  quality 
research  has  demonstrated  consistendy  that  about  20  percent 
of  American  women  and  about  1 5  percent  of  American  men 
report  that  they  were  victims  of  sexual  abuse  when  they  were 
children.  We  can  expect,  then,  that  approximately  48  million 
Americans  (of  the  total  281  million)  have  been  (or  will  be) 
sexually  victimized  as  children.  Research  further  informs  us 
that  there  are  about  100,000  new  cases  of  child  sexual  abuse 
reported  to  authorities  each  year.  The  vast  majority  of  cases, 
of  course,  are  never  reported  to  authorities. 

Obviously,  any  sexual  abuse  of  minors  is  horrific, 
immoral,  unethical  and  illegal.  To  assume,  however,  that 
priests  are  much  more  likely  to  be  sex  offenders  than  men 
from  other  groups  or  from  the  general  population  is  not  sup- 
ported by  solid  and  current  research  data.  Yet  the  general 
population,  according  to  recent  research,  overestimates  to  a 
significant  degree  the  number  of  priest  sex  offenders.  It  is  true 
that  we  expect  better  behavior  from  priests  than  from  other 
men.  Still,  while  a  small  percentage  of  Catholic  clergy  have 
sexually  engaged  with  minors,  they  have  not  done  so  in 
greater  proportion  than  other  men. 

2.  Cohort  effect  suggests  fewer  cases. 

The  New  York  Times  conducted  a  remarkable  investigation, 
published  in  January  2003,  that  examined  all  the  credible  alle- 
gations of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy  in  the  American  Catholic 
Church.  One  striking  finding  of  this  investigation  was  that 
the  bulk  of  clerical  sex  offenders  were  ordained  around  the 
early  1970s.  The  vast  majority  of  the  priests  accused  of  sexu- 
ally abusing  children  during  die  past  several  years  tend  to  be 
in  their  late  50's  and  60's,  and  the  reported  abuse  occurred 
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over  20  years  ago.  Sexual  abuse  by  priests  and  others  has 
occurred  for  centuries  and,  tragically,  will  not  stop  abruptly 
now  or  in  the  future.  The  data  suggest,  however,  that  there 
may  be  a  cohort  effect  or  something  distinctive  about  priests 
who  were  ordained  during  the  early  1970's  that  puts  these 
men  at  higher  risk. 

Why  might  this  be?  There  are  several  possible  reasons. 
First,  many  of  these  men,  like  generations  before  them, 
entered  the  seminary  when  they  were  youngsters.  In  the  sem- 
inary environment  they  were  unable  to  work  through  the 
complex  issues  of  sexual  development  and  expression  in  the 
same  way  that  laypersons  could.  Sexual  development  and 
issues  about  sexual  expression  were  generally  not  adequately 
evaluated  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  seminary  or 
dealt  with  once  in  formation.  If  someone  had  concerns  about 
sexual  impulses,  he  was  generally  told  to  take  a  cold  shower, 
work  harder  and  pray  about  it. 

These  men  also  entered  religious 
life  during  the  time  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  the  sexual  revo- 
lution in  the  United  States.  Many 
seminarians  and  priests  were  leaving 
religious  life  during  this  time  as  well. 
In  fact,  1973  was  the  peak  year  for 
priests  and  seminarians  leaving  their 
vocation.  It  was  a  major  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  and  in  American  culture.  Traditional 
boundaries  and  rules  were  broken  overnight.  Research  sug- 
gests, for  example,  that  about  23  percent  of  male  psychother- 
apists were  sexually  involved  Math  at  least  one  of  their  patients 
during  these  years.  This  figure  is  closer  to  2  percent  today.  It 
is  probably  not  a  random  event  that  the  majority  of  clergy 
accused  of  sexual  misconduct  are  now  about  60  years  old  and 
committed  their  offenses  in  the  1970's.  In  fact,  The  New 
York  Times  investigation  reported  that  abuse  cases  dropped 
off  dramatically  by  the  mid-  to  late  1980s  and  1990's.  A  con- 
fluence of  factors  emerged  during  the  1970's  in  the  church 
and  in  American  society  that  created  an  environment  that 
placed  these  young  men  at  higher  risk  for  potential  sexual 
misconduct.  The  good  news  about  the  cohort  effect  theory  is 
that  if  it  is  true,  we  can  expect  a  lower  proportion  of  new 
abuse  cases  in  the  future. 

3.  Productive  changes  in  church  policy  and  practice 

Long  before  the  sexual  abuse  crisis  dominated  the  press, 
many  important  and  significant  changes  occurred  in  the 
selection  and  training  of  priests.  Minor  seminaries  are  no 
longer  part  of  the  American  landscape.  In  the  more  than 
1 50  psychological  evaluations  I  have  conducted  during  the 
past  15  years  for  people  who  wished  to  enter  religious  life, 
the  average  age  of  entry  was  about  30.  Many  of  these  men 


have  had  successful  and  satisfying  intimate  relationships  and 
have  grown  and  matured  before  seeking  religious  life. 
Seminaries,  dioceses  and  religious  orders  now  routinely  hire 
qualified  psychologists  to  conduct  thorough  psychological 
evaluations  of  applicants.  Investigation  of  criminal  records 
and  other  background  checks  are  now  standard  operating 
procedure.  Seminaries  now  offer  training  in  sexuality, 
strategies  for  maintaining  appropriate  professional  bound- 
aries and  ways  to  best  manage  problems  and  issues  related 
to  impulse  control.  Troubled  seminarians  and  priests  are 
typically  referred  for  psychological  evaluation  and  treat- 
ment by  their  religious  superiors  when  symptoms  first 
appear. 

The  current  crisis  has  forced  all  dioceses  to  follow  new 
national  guidelines  from  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  including  participation  and  cooperation  with  the 
John  Jay  study,  about  managing  sex- 
ual abuse  allegations  against  clergy, 
as  well  as  procedures  for  the  evalua- 
tion and  treatment  of  both  abuse 
victims  and  perpetrators.  Religious 
orders  have  followed  suit.  All  the 
dioceses  and  religious  orders  now 
have  committees,  comprised  mostly 
of  laypeople,  that  evaluate  allega- 
tions of  clergy  misconduct.  Many  of 
these  committees  now  include 
women,  parents,  victims  of  clergy  abuse  and  people  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  professional  expertise  in  treating  cases 
of  sexual  abuse  of  children  as  psychologists,  psychiatric 
nurses,  police  officers,  criminal  lawyers  or  family  lawyers.  I 
serve  on  several  of  these  committees  and  consult  with  oth- 
ers. I  am  very  pleased  that  the  committees  I  am  involved 
with  include  some  members  who  are  not  Catholics,  as  well 
as  the  police  chief  of  a  large  city,  several  canon  lawyers  and 
civil  lawyers  and  many  women  and  parents.  These  commit- 
tees are  advisory  to  the  local  bishop  or  religious  superior. 
Church  leaders  would  be  imprudent  to  ignore  their 
thoughtful  collective  wisdom.  Finally,  recent  comprehen- 
sive research  projects,  like  the  John  Jay  study,  provide 
much-needed  data  to  guide  child  abuse  prevention  and 
future  policy  decisions.  Although  these  numerous  changes 
cannot  eliminate  all  possibility  of  sexual  abuse  of  a  child  by 
a  priest,  they  clearly  are  significant  steps  in  die  right  direc- 
tion that  will  at  least  greatly  minimize  the  possibility  of 
future  abuse. 

4.  Voice  of  the  Faithful  is  here  to  stay. 

The  recent  abuse  crisis  has  ignited  the  sleeping  Catholic 
laity  in  the  United  States.  Voice  of  the  Faithful  is  an  excel- 
lent example.  VO.T.F.  began  as  a  grass-roots  organization 
of  Catholic  laypeople  in  the  Boston  area  following  the  cler- 
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>use  crisis  in  that  diocese.  It  quickly  developed  member 
branches  across  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world 
that  now  represent  about  40,000  members  in  40  states  and 
2 1  countries.  The  growth,  influence  and  active  engagement 
of  Y.O.T.F.  have  been  remarkable.  Church  structures  and 
policies  that  concentrate  decision  making  among  the  clergy 
and  offer  only  advisor)7  roles  for  the  laity  certainly  do  not 
encourage  active  engagement  among  rank  and  file 
Cadiolics.  The  recent  crisis  forced  the  laity  to  be  more 
assertive  with  their  church,  and  groups  like  Voice  of  the 
Faithful  appear  to  be  here  to  stay.  This  is  good  news,  since 
it  provides  at  least  some  degree  of  checks  and  balances  on 
church  authorities.  A  lively,  active  and  involved  laity  can,  in 
the  end,  only  be  productive  for  the  church. 

5.  What  is  now  in  the  light  must  stay  in  the  light. 

Now  that  the  problem  of  sexual  abuse  by  clergy  has  domi- 
nated the  press,  and  words  like  "pedophile"  and 
"ephebophile"  have  become  familiar  terms,  it  appears 
almost  impossible  for  priests  to  find  themselves  in  situations 
where  sexual  abuse  can  occur.  Parents  and  others  are  much 
less  trusting  of  a  priest  alone  with  a  young  person. 
Furthermore,  the  media,  VO.T.F.  and  others  are  watching 
much  more  closely  now.  In  a  nutshell,  priests  simply  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  unlimited  trust  and  access  to  children  they 
once  had.  This  is  unlikely  to  change  in  the  foreseeable 


future.  We  clearly  live  in  different  times  and  with  different 
sensitivities.  Now  that  the  spotlight  has  focused  on  sexual 
abuse  by  clergy,  these  issues  cannot  be  hidden  any  longer. 
We  have  clearly  come  to  realize  that  some  priests  and  bish- 
ops behave  badly,  and  we  will  not  forget  that  the  priesthood, 
like  all  human  groups,  is  not  immune  from  troubled  men 
who  can  inflict  harm  on  others. 

although  the  catholic  church  in  the  United  States  experi- 
enced a  shattering  earthquake,  with  many  aftershocks  and  a 
great  deal  of  destruction  and  damage,  the  church  and  those 
in  it  are  rebuilding  and  recovering  in  a  manner  that  will 
likely  result  in  a  much  better,  yet  still  far  from  perfect, 
church  and  community.  Rebuilding  after  an  earthquake 
takes  time  and  patience.  It  does  not  happen  overnight,  and 
it  does  not  happen  smoothly.  Recovery  also  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  to  rebuild  in  a  way  that  gets  it  right  this 
time.  The  sexual  abuse  crisis,  although  horrific  and  painful, 
ultimately  will  make  for  a  better  church,  with  far  less  possi- 
bility of  future  abuse  of  children  by  priests. 

There  is  indeed  hope  for  a  better  tomorrow  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  and  for  the  many 
people  who  are  involved  with  or  touched  by  this  remarkable 
organization.  Keeping  a  close  eye  on  Jesus  and  the  lessons 
of  the  Gospel  will  also  surely  help  us  all  to  do  the  right  thing 
as  we  rebuild  and  heal  together.  E3 
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In  September  1943,  after  the  downfall  of 
Mussolini  and  the  occupation  of  Italy  by 
the  Germans,  the  Allies  landed  forces  at 
Salerno,  160  miles  south  of  Rome,  open- 
ing the  attack  on  Hitler's  Fortress 
Europe.  In  Rome,  everyone,  the 
Germans  included,  expected  the  Allied 
forces  to  be  in  the  city  within  a  month. 
Instead,  because  of  poor  military  plan- 
ning and  the  continued  demand  for 
troops  for  the  invasion  of  France,  Rome 
was  not  in  Allied  hands  until  June  1944, 
nine  months  later. 

During  those  nine  months  under 
German  control,  Romans  lived  in  fear 
and  terror.  The  Germans  deported  over 
1,000  Roman  Jews  to  Auschwitz  and 
massacred  335  hostages  in  the  Ardeatine 
Caves  in  reprisal  for  a  partisan  attack 
that  killed  32  German  soldiers.  They 
subjected  hundreds  of  Romans  to  the 
misery  of  torture  and  death  for  conspir- 
ing against  the  German  occupation 
forces.  And  the  German  occupation  led 
to  the  most  important  charge  against 
Pope  Pius  XII,  that  he  failed  to  protect 
the  Roman  Jews,  a  charge  that  became 
the  basis  for  Rolf  Hochhuth's  play,  "The 
Deputy,"  which  started  the  controversy 
over  Pius  and  the  Holocaust. 

Robert  Katz  has  written  extensively 
on  these  topics  before,  and  The  Battle  for 
Rome  is  a  reprise  of  his  earlier  books, 
Black  Sabbath  and  Death  in  Ro7//e,  both 
written  in  the  1960's  and  now  fleshed 
out  with  recently  declassified  O.S.S.  doc- 
uments, but  not  changed  in  basic  inter- 
pretation. It  is  a  well-written  and  exten- 
sively documented  narrative.  Katz  inter- 
viewed many  of  the  participants  after  the 
war,  including  Germans  in  prison.  The 
book  deals  with  the  occupation  of  Rome 
by  the  Germans,  the  partisan  activity 


book  reviews 

against  them,  the  plans  and  problems  of 
the  Allied  armies  advancing  on  Rome, 
the  daily  lives  of  Romans  and  the 
response  of  the  pope  and  the  Vatican  to 
these  events. 

The  key  questions  Katz  poses  deal 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  various 
German  officials  (diplomats,  military 
and  S.S.)  and  Italian  Fascists  for  the  ter- 
ror, the  responsibility  of  the  partisans  for 
contributing  to  the  terror  by  their 
attacks  and  the  responsibility  of  the  pope 
for  not  condemning  the  German  terror. 
He  discusses  only  briefly  the  problems  of 
the  Allied  armies  and  their  commanders 
and  leaders  and  their  disputes  over  which 
resistance  group  to  support  and  which 
military  plan  would  be  the  most  success- 
ful. 

The  German  diplomats  come  off  the 
best,  the  S.S.  commanders  the  worst, 
along  with  Field  Marshal  Kesselring,  as 
responsible  for  the  terror.  Few  were 
given  the  punishment  they  deserved 
after  the  war.  As  for  the  partisans,  they 
are  clearly  Katz's  heroes  and  heroines, 
although  it  was  their  attack  on  German 
troops  in  the  Via  Rassela  that  led  the 
Germans  to  exact  the  reprisal  of  10 
hostages  killed  for  each  German  in  that 
attack. 

But  it  is  the  pope  who  comes  in  for 
the  greatest  criticism  (after  the  sadistic 
German  and  Fascist  torturers).  Katz 
argues  that  the  pope  did  not  vociferous- 
ly protest  the  roundup  of  the  Roman 
Jews  in  October  1943,  which  is  true;  but 
the  pope  did  instruct  his  secretary  of 
state  to  protest  to  the  German  ambas- 
sador, believing  that  the  threat  of  a 
protest  would  be  more  effective  than  a 
protest  itself.  Katz  further  argues  that 
Pius  knew  about  the  German  plan  to 
execute  the  hostages  in  the  Via  Rassela 
reprisal,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Ardeatine  Caves  massacre,  and  that  he 
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failed  to  warn  the  Romans  or  to  criticize 
the  Germans  strongly  after  the  massacre 
occurred.  In  fact,  the  hostages  had 
already  been  selected  by  the  time  the 
pope  learned  of  the  threatened  reprisals, 
which  was  only  five  hours  before  they 
began;  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
they  would  take  place  so  soon. 

As  an  explanation  for  Pius's  behavior, 
Katz  brings  out  the  old  canard  that  Pius 
"was  convinced  that  Stalin's  Russia  was  a 
greater  evil  than  Hitler's  Germany,"  an 
argument  that  is  a  misleading  interpreta- 
tion of  Pius's  desire  for  an  anti-Nazi  gov- 
ernment in  Germany  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  Soviet  Communism  into 
western  Europe.  Katz  further  argues  that 
Pius  supported  the  German  occupying 
forces  because  he  feared  that  the 
Communist-dominated  Italian  resistance 


would  take  over  Italy  when  the  Germans 
departed,  and  that  partisan  activity  simply 
hurt  the  Romans  (witness  the  reprisals). 
Above  all,  he  feared  for  the  destruction  of 
Rome  and  all  its  monuments.  These  are 
sound  arguments,  but  they  belie  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Pius  found  himself. 

The  pope  was  in  an  unenviable  posi- 
tion. He  did  not  want  the  civil  chaos  that 
would  damage  Rome  and  the  church,  and 
the  German  occupation  was  guaranteeing 
order;  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  want  to 
give  the  appearance  of  approving  German 
actions  that  would  keep  order  in  the  city. 
Further,  he  feared  that  if  the  Communist- 
dominated  resistance  took  over  control  of 
Rome,  it  would  attack  the  church.  As  for 
his  foreknowledge  of  the  roundup  of  the 
Roman  Jews  and  the  Ardeatine  Caves 
massacre,  these  are  contentious  issues  in 
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the  controversy  that  depend  upon  a  care- 
ful contextual  reading  of  the  documents 
and  ultimately  on  the  historian's  point  of 
view. 

Katz's  anti-Pius  stance  (in  which 
everything  good  that  Pius  did,  such  as  his 
ordering  of  food  relief,  is  seen  as  "Vatican- 
directed,"  while  everything  bad  that  hap- 
pened is  seen  as  "Pius-directed" — and  in 
no  controversial  event  is  the  pope  given 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt)  is  probably  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  that  in  1974  Katz  was 
prosecuted  in  Rome  on  libel  charges 
brought  by  the  pope's  niece.  She  alleged 
that  his  book  Death  in  Rome  (1967),  charg- 
ing Pius's  complicity  in  the  Ardeatine 
Caves  massacre,  was  "defaming  the  mem- 
ory" of  the  pope.  Found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  prison,  he  worked  through 
appeals  that  finally  "dismissed  the  case 
entirely  on  the  grounds  of  an  amnesty  dat- 
ing back  to  1970,"  he  says. 

The  controversy  over  Pius  and  the 
Holocaust  continues  to  shed  more  heat 
than  light.  The  Italian  historian  Andrea 
Riccardi  said  it  best:  the  root  of  the  con- 
troversy "is  not  so  much  the  facts  as  the 
criteria  by  which  Pius  is  to  be  judged, 
which  are  not  the  same  for  the  critics  and 
the  defenders  of  the  pope.  The  former 
often  demand  of  him  a  heroically  prophet- 
ic stance  that  takes  little  account  of  the 
consequences  or  of  the  historical  reality  of 
his  situation,  whereas  the  latter  sometimes 
seem  in  principle  unwilling  to  admit  any 
serious  missteps."        Jose  M.  Sanchez 
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classmate,  Jvatnanne  (Kit;  parson,  are 
believed  to  have  gone  to  a  car  race  at  the 
Niirnberg  Ring.  Puzzled  at  the  reception 
given  him  by  Healy,  Paul  is  even  more 
surprised  when  Healy's  German  wife, 
Charlotte,  arranges  a  clandestine  meeting 
with  Paul  to  discuss  what  really  lies  behind 
the  teenagers'  disappearance:  a  trip  to  May 
Day  festivities  in  Berlin.  It  turns  out  that 
Ulrich  took  the  general's  duffel  bag,  and  it 
is  about  this  that  Healy  is  most  worried. 
Charlotte  and  Paul  agree  to  go  to  Berlin 
together,  but  before  that  happens,  the  per- 
spective shifts. 

Michael's  narrative  turns  to  one  of 
friendship,  and  the  perspective  on  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  the  early  1960's 
becomes  more  vivid.  Here,  however,  the 
dialogue  of  Mchael  and  his  friends  some- 
times sinks  to  the  level  of  a  young  adult 
novel.  Mchael,  because  of  his  limp,  and 
Ulrich,  because  of  his  name  and  German 
background,  are  both  outsiders  at  the 
American  school.  Ulrich  dresses  in  black, 
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failed  to  warn  the  Romans  or  to  criticize 
the  Germans  strongly  after  the  massacre 
occurred.  In  tact,  the  hostages  had 
already  been  selected  by  the  time  the 
pope  learned  of  the  threatened  reprisals, 
which  was  only  five  hours  before  they 
began;  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  that 
they  would  take  place  so  soon. 

As  an  explanation  for  Pius's  behavior, 
Katz  brings  out  the  old  canard  that  Pius 
"wras  convinced  that  Stalin's  Russia  was  a 
greater  evil  than  Hider's  Germany,"  an 
argument  that  is  a  misleading  interpreta- 
tion of  Pius's  desire  for  an  anti-Nazi  gov- 
ernment in  Germany  to  prevent  the 
expansion  of  Soviet  Communism  into 
w  estern  Europe.  Katz  further  argues  that 
Pius  supported  the  German  occupying 
forces  because  he  feared  that  the 
Communist-dominated  Italian  resistance 


would  take  over  Italy  when  the  ( 
departed,  and  that  partisan  activit 
hurt  the  Romans  (witness  the  n 
Above  all,  he  feared  for  the  destn 
Rome  and  all  its  monuments.  T 
sound  arguments,  but  they  belie  t 
tion  in  which  Pius  found  himself. 

The  pope  was  in  an  unenvial 
tion.  He  did  not  want  the  civil  cr 
would  damage  Rome  and  the  chu 
the  German  occupation  was  guar 
order;  at  the  same  time,  he  did  noi 
give  the  appearance  of  approving 
actions  that  would  keep  order  in 
Further,  he  feared  that  if  the  Con 
dominated  resistance  took  over  a 
Rome,  it  would  attack  the  churcl 
his  foreknowledge  of  the  roundu 
Roman  Jews  and  the  Ardeatin 
massacre,  these  are  contentious 
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seem  in  principle  unwilling  to  admit  any 
serious  missteps."         Jose  M.  Sanchez 
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won  the  National  Book  Aw  ard  in  1996  for 
his  memoir,  An  American  Requiem.  Now 
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he  blends  autobiography,  history  and  the 
spy  thriller  in  Secret  Father,  his  first  novel 
in  nine  years. 

Set  in  the  Soviet  area  of  Berlin,  it  is  a 
tale  of  high  school  friends  parted  by  the 
cold  war  and  the  Berlin  Wall.  The  story 
begins  in  Germany  in  1961,  just  after  the 
U-2  incident  and  before  the  construction 
of  the  Berlin  Wall.  The  time  of  narration 
is  some  40  years  after  the  events  described 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  which 
is  the  scene  of  a  revelatory  ending. 

The  point  of  view  alternates  between 
that  of  Paul  Montgomery  and  that  of  his 
son,  Michael.  A  banker  for  Chase 
Manhattan  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Paul 
worries  when  Michael  does  not  return 
home  from  his  U.S.  high  school  in 
Wiesbaden.  From  Paul's  ruminations  as 
he  waits,  we  learn  of  Michael's  childhood 
polio,  and  of  Paul's  wife  Edie's  deter- 
mined love  and  care  for  Michael.  A  family 
argument  a  year  before  sent  Edie  driving 
off  into  the  night  only  to  have  her  vehicle 
hit  by  a  truck;  she  was  killed. 

A  call  to  the  school  is  no  help.  Further 
inquiries  lead  Paul  to  the  stepfather  of 
Mchael's  best  high  school  friend,  Ulrich 
(or  "Rick")  Healy.  And  here  the  fathers- 
and-sons  story  takes  an  autobiographical 
twist.  As  was  Carroll's  own  father,  General 
David  Healy  is  chief  of  U.S.  Intelligence 
in  West  Germany.  From  Healy,  Paul 
learns  that  Michael,  Ulrich  and  another 
classmate,  Katharine  (Kit)  Carson,  are 
believed  to  have  gone  to  a  car  race  at  the 
Niirnberg  Ring.  Puzzled  at  the  reception 
given  him  by  Healy,  Paul  is  even  more 
surprised  when  Healy's  German  wife, 
Charlotte,  arranges  a  clandestine  meeting 
with  Paul  to  discuss  what  really  lies  behind 
the  teenagers'  disappearance:  a  trip  to  May 
Day  festivities  in  Berlin.  It  turns  out  that 
Ulrich  took  the  general's  duffel  bag,  and  it 
is  about  this  that  Healy  is  most  worried. 
Charlotte  and  Paul  agree  to  go  to  Berlin 
together,  but  before  that  happens,  the  per- 
spective shifts. 

Michael's  narrative  turns  to  one  of 
friendship,  and  the  perspective  on  Europe 
and  the  United  States  in  the  early  1960's 
becomes  more  vivid.  Here,  however,  the 
dialogue  of  Michael  and  his  friends  some- 
times sinks  to  the  level  of  a  young  adult 
novel.  Michael,  because  of  his  limp,  and 
Ulrich,  because  of  his  name  and  German 
background,  are  both  outsiders  at  the 
American  school.  Ulrich  dresses  in  black. 
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For  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany 


Mourning  doves  mired  in  snowy  boughs 

as  stillness  resounds.  Knots  of  spare  song, 

tawny  against  an  embered  sky. 

A  whirring  within  their  buffed  chests 

steadies  them  against  the  cold. 

They  lean  toward  each  other, 

heads  cloaked  by  stilled  wings. 

But  one  must  take  flight,  rile 
sunken  branches,  release 
a  dirge  for  shunned  paths. 
Who  else  could  be  so  sorrowful? 
Yesterday,  my  husband  hauled 
the  Christmas  tree  deep  into  the  woods. 
As  stripped  limbs  eclipsed  his  form, 
my  heart  dragged  on  the  ground 
with  the  point  of  the  fallen  tree. 

Now  it  is  truly  fallen  and  ousted  from  the  house, 

an  act  we  postpone  until  the  boughs  yellow 

and  the  gift-bearing  travelers  kneel. 

This  year  was  a  hard  search, 

long  into  darkness,  during  the  first  snow. 

At  last,  a  Douglas  fir 

in  the  west  window  shed  its  lustrous  scent. 

This  year  my  gift  ornament 

was  a  pewter  dove,  wings  hurled 

open,  as  if  troubling  a  descent 

to  peace.  It  glinted  off  red-ribboned  trumpets, 

caroling  cherubs,  wayward  birds. 

Will  it  surprise  us  next  year, 

or  will  we  carry  it  within? 

Outside,  the  doves  are  lifting  off. 

Snow  shimmies,  lost  to  itself  for  good. 


Mary  Fister 


MARY  FISTER  received  her  M.F.A.  from  the  University  of  Massach 
setts/Amherst  and  now  teaches  at  the  University  of  Hartford.  Her  poems  hav 
appeared  in  The  Berkeley  Poetry  Review,  Southern  Humanities  Reviev 
Ploughshares  and  The  Massachusetts  Review. 


affects  long  hair  and  reads  the  radical 
thinker  Herbert  Marcuse.  It  is  Ulrich's 
idea  to  go  to  Berlin,  where  he  believes  the 
birth  of  genuine  socialism  is  possible. 
When  their  train  to  Berlin  stops  at  the 
East  German  border,  the  three  are  ques- 
tioned by  black  M.P.'s  and  East  German 
soldiers.  Ulrich  discovers  that  in  his 
father's  duffel  bag  is  a  canister  containing 
microfilm. 

Though  they  realize  the  seriousness  of 
their  situation,  the  three  teenagers  deter- 
mine to  attend  both  West  and  East 
German  celebrations.  Helped  by  Josef 
Tramm,  a  representative  of  the  German 
trade  union  council  who  befriends  them  in 
the  train  station,  the  three  find  lodgings  in 
a  workers'  hostel  and  prepare  for  the  next 
day's  adventure.  But  just  as  Michael  learns 
of  Kit's  feelings  for  him,  and  that  Tramm 
may  be  an  East  German  agent,  the  narra- 
tive perspective  shifts  again. 

We  follow  Paul  and  Charlotte  to 
Berlin,  where  they  learn  that  the  three 
teenagers  have  been  arrested.  Trying  to 
free  the  trio,  Paul  and  Charlotte  make 
inquiries  and  visit  the  former  Gestapo 
headquarters  and  now  Stasi  (East  German 
secret  police)  bastion:  the  legendary 
Schloss  Pankow.  It  is  here,  Paul  learns, 
that  Nazi  atrocities  took  place  on  May 
Day,  1 945 — events  mysteriously  connect- 
ed with  Ulrich's  biological  father. 
Charlotte  is  at  once  confiding  and  secre- 
tive in  her  relationship  with  Paul.  Her  ret- 
icence about  her  time  as  a  "rubble 
woman"  in  Berlin  after  the  war  only  adds 
to  the  mystery. 

Tensions  mount  with  characteristic 
espionage  melodrama.  And  just  as  Edie's 
love  for  her  son  had  been  a  compass  for 
Michael,  so,  in  the  end,  Charlotte's  love 
for  her  son  shapes  the  story's  dramatic  cli- 
max. The  narrative  closes  in  1989,  as  the 
Berlin  Wall  comes  down.  After  years 
apart,  the  former  friends — Ulrich  and 
Michael — are  reunited,  and  many  ques- 
tions find  answers.  The  conclusion  again 
merges  fiction  and  history,  and  the  long 
view  from  the  early  1990's  provides  a  final, 
elegiac  tone. 

Secret  Father  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  political  thriller,  a  personal  history 
of  a  critical  point  in  the  cold  war,  a  study 
in  personal  relations — friendship,  erotic 
attraction  and  maternal  love — as  well  as 
relations  between  East  and  West.  And  it 
succeeds  on  every  level.  Carroll  has  a  sen- 
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sitive  understanding  of  suffering  and  the 
way  it  affects  an  individual's  response  to 
the  world.  Particularly  poignant  are 
Michael's  reflections  on  what  makes  for 
his  and  his  friend's  differing  worldviews. 
For  Michael  it  was  losing  his  mother — his 
caregiver  and  support  during  his  illness — 
that  has  defined  his  life.  This  experience 
accounts  for  his  maturity  under  stress  and 
his  balanced  view  of  the  events  he  nar- 
rates. 

Ulrich's  experience  is  different. 
Michael  opines  that,  during  the  time  after 
Ulrich  had  lost  his  biological  father  and 
before  General  Healy  married  Charlotte, 
Ulrich  and  his  mother  had  shared  a  special 
bond.  "From  her,  just  when  he  needed  it 
most,  he  had  the  guarantee  that  reality  is 
benign,  that  life  is  trustworthy,  or,  as 
Einstein  put  it,  that  the  universe  is  a 
friend."  Ulrich's  sense  of  trust  and  friend- 
ship in  a  dangerous  universe  explains  not 
only  his  radical  politics  but  his  journey  to 
Berlin  and  his  subsequent  choices  in  life. 

What  Carroll  reveals  in  this  juxtaposi- 
tion of  Michael's  and  Ulrich's  differing 
worldviews  may  be  the  key  to  understand- 
ing the  novel's  moving  effect.  Herein,  too, 
the  novel  may  have  a  lesson  to  teach  about 
a  world  that  even  now  seems  on  the  verge 
of  entering  another  cold  war.     Ed  Block 
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A  Force  to 
Reckon  With 

Responding  to  Evil 

By  Joseph  F.  Kelly 

Liturgical  Press.  96p  $8.95 
ISBN  0814629660 

In  this  brief  but  compelling  little  book, 
Joseph  Kelly,  professor  of  religious  studies 
at  John  Carroll  University  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  offers  a  thoughtful  contemporary 
theodicy  for  young  Christians.  Framed  as  a 
meditation  on  the  events  of  Sept.  1 1,  2001, 
the  book  marshals  Kelly's  wide  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  problem  of  evil  in 
Western  thought,  together  with  exegesis 
(Job  and  the  Gospel  of  Luke),  literary  anal- 
ysis and  relevant  sociological  and  psycho- 
logical commentary  to  reflect  on  the  issue 
of  moral  evil. 

He  probes  the  question  "What  does 
evil  do  to  us?"  by  surveying  the  tradition 
from  the  Adam  and  Eve  story  of  Genesis  2- 
3,  through  Augustine's  famous  tale  in  the 
Confessions  about  his  boyhood  theft  of  pears 
through  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  and 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussion,  Kelly  presents  a  cogent  inter- 


pretation of  myth,  the  pluralism  of  cre- 
ation stories  and  the  wisdom  that  these  can 
provide  today. 

While  Kelly  does  not  overlook  the  tra- 
ditional answers  suggested  by  philosophy 
and  theology  (especially  those  of  Karl 
Rahner),  he  concentrates  on  literary  per- 
spectives, including  the  Faust  stories  (by 
Christopher  Marlowe  and  Goethe),  Mary 
Shelley's  Frankenstein  and  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  to 
make  his  point  that  evil  is  a  form  of  pride, 
of  putting  oneself  first. 

In  addition  to  examining  Holocaust 
narratives  like  Elie  Wiesel's  Night  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  memorial  entided  "And 
Jesus  Wept,"  the  author  provides  a  power- 
ful discussion  of  Flannery  O'Connor's 
story  "The  Lame  Shall  Enter  First"  as  a 
telling  rendition  of  the  twisted  and  hypo- 
critical shapes  that  evil  assumes  in  the  con- 
temporary setting. 

Throughout  the  book,  Kelly  engages 
the  theme  of  parenthood,  drawing  on  his 
own  experience  as  a  father  and  his  work  in 
parish  religious  education,  to  develop  an 
idea  of  God  that  addresses  the  question  of 
how  it  is  that  a  good  God  can  permit 
human  suffering.  He  deals  with  various 
definitions  of  evil,  pointing  out  the  short- 
comings of  several  approaches.  While 
Kelly  acknowledges  the  significance  of  nat- 
ural evil  (like  hurricanes,  floods  and  fires), 
he  focuses  in  this  book  on  the  deliberative 
factor  that  is  involved  in  premeditated 
moral  choice,  those  choices  that  involve 
human  intention.  As  the  Aposde  Paul 
wrote  in  the  Letter  to  the  Romans  (7:18- 
19):  "I  can  will  what  is  right,  but  I  cannot 
do  it.  For  I  do  not  do  the  good  I  want,  but 
the  evil  I  do  not  want  is  what  I  do." 

My  only  disappointment  is  that  Kelly 
failed  to  include,  in  his  short  bibliography, 
Paul  Ricoeur's  Symbolism  of  Evil  (Beacon), 
in  which  the  analysis  of  the  Adam  story 
never  fails  to  provide  students  with  a  pen- 
etrating and  provocative  interpretation  of 
the  familiar  biblical  tale.         Anne  Can 
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classifieds 

Appeals 

BENEFACTORS  sought,  donations  begged  for 
struggling  Mississippi  Delta  mission.  Two 
religious  sisters  (seeking  a  Spanish-speaking 
third  sister)  serve  small  rural  parish,  do 
Hispanic  outreach,  prison  ministry,  interra- 
cial, interfaith  partnerships  and  after-school 
program.  Write:  Delta  Catholic  Ministries, 
Box  307,  Rosedale  MS  38769. 

ST.  BENEDICT  CATHOLIC  WORKER  COMMUNI- 
TY in  Fresno,  Calif.,  is  asking  you  to  become 
part  of  their  Loaves  and  Fishes  campaign.  Our 
campaign  is  trying  to  raise  $250,000  for  a  larg- 
er house  of  hospitality.  That  means  we  need 
5,000  people  to  donate  $50  each  ($250,000)  so 
that  we  can  purchase  the  new  house.  If  you 
would  like  to  be  one  of  the  5,000,  please  send 
your  donation  to:  The  St.  Benedict  Catholic 
Worker,  4022  North  Cheryl  Avenue,  Fresno, 
CA  93705.  For  further  information  on  our 
work  and  this  campaign,  go  to  our  Web  site  at 
www.stbencatholicworker.org,  or  call  us  at 
(559)  229-6410. 

Books 

EMBRACING  CHANGE:  10  Ways  to  Grow 
Spiritually  and  Emotionally.  Become  the  person 
you  want — and  are  meant — to  be.  For  more 
information  visit  America's  home  page: 
www.americamagazine.org. 

Gifts 

VATICAN  LIBRARY  COLLECTION  merchandise, 
an  unparalled  collection  of  fine  art,  jewelry  and 
gifts  based  on  imagery  found  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  Many  of  these  products  feature  images 
that  were  once  available  only  to  church  officials 
and  scholars.  The  Vatican  Library  Collection 
merchandise  is  officially  sanctioned  by  the 
Biblioteca  Vaticana  Apostolica,  with  a  portion  of 
all  proceeds  being  used  to  benefit  the  Vatican 
Library.  Visit  us  via  America's  homepage: 
www.americamagazine.org. 

Positions 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  of  Pastoral  Ministry  at 
St.  Ignatius  College  Prep,  Chicago  (see 
description  in  other  posting).  Responsibilities 
include  retreat  planning,  including  Kairos, 
peer  ministry  training  and  liturgy  planning. 
Anticipated  starting  date  for  the  successful 
candidate  is  Jan.  20,  2004.  See: 
www. ignatius.org/employment. asp.  Process: 
Please  send  letter  stating  personal  interest, 
comprehensive  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Ms.  Carole  Manning,  Principal, 
St.  Ignatius  College  Prep,  1076  W.  Roosevelt 
Rd.,  Chicago,  IL  60608.  Candidates  selected 
for  further  consideration  will  receive  a  pre- 
appiication  packet.  Successful  candidates  will 
be  willing  to  make  a  3-5  year  commitment  to 
this  position.  E-mail:  carole.manning®- 
ignatius.org;  Ph:  (312)  421-5900,  ext.  308. 


DIRECTOR  OF  MINISTRY  WITH  YOUTH.  The 

Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  celebrating  its  25th 
anniversary,  is  now  accepting  resumes  for  the 
position  of  Director  of  Ministry  With  Youth. 
This  highly  visible,  pro-active  position  reports 
directly  to  the  Director  of  Educational  Services 
and  is  a  vital  focal  point  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  church's  vision  for  the 
education  and  guidance  of  diocesan  youth.  The 
Director  supervises  a  paid  staff,  who  will  assist  in 
the  collaboration  with  department  directors, 
and  other  diocesan  offices  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  ministry  and  curriculum 
whose  approach  is  multicultural  and  multilin- 
gual. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  be  a  practicing 
Catholic  in  good  standing,  with  master's  degree 
in  religious  studies,  pastoral  ministry,  religious 
education,  theology'  or  a  related  field,  5-10 
years'  previous,  recent  experience  serving  ado- 
lescents and  young  adults.  Bilingual/biliterate: 
English/Spanish  preferred.  Must  possess  strong 
planning  and  organizational  skills  and  the  abili- 
ty to  interact  and  collaborate  effectively  with  all 
levels  of  pastoral  personnel. 

The  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino  offers  a 
comprehensive  wage  and  benefits  package.  For 
immediate  consideration  please  submit  your 
resume,  letters  of  reference  and  salary  require- 
ments to  the  Diocese  of  San  Bernardino,  Attn: 
Human  Resources,  1201  E.  Highland  Ave.,  San 
Bernardino,  CA  92404;  Fax:  (900)  475-5173;  e- 
mail:  employment@sbdiocese.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  UNIVERSITY  MINISTRY.  Gonzaga 
University  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  is  currently 
recruiting  for  a  Director  of  University  Ministry 
for  the  University  Mnistry  department.  The 
Director  will  contribute  to  Gonzaga's  mission 
of  faith  that  promotes  justice  by  supporting  its 
efforts  toward  the  development  and  faith  forma- 
tion of  students  and  the  wider  university  com- 
munity. Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.gon- 
zaga.edu/humanresources  for  a  full  position 
description,  list  of  requirements  and  application 
materials.  Position  is  open  until  filled  with 
review  of  applications  beginning  immediately. 
Questions?  Call  (509)  323-5996.  Gonzaga 
University  is  a  committed  EEO/AA  employer, 
and  diversity  candidates  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  small 
Catholic  volunteer  community  serving  people 
in  rural  West  Virginia  by  providing  service 
experiences  to  high  school  and  college  volun- 
teers. Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  expe- 
rienced in  youth/young  adult  ministry,  a  work- 
ing knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  social 
teachings,  nonprofit  agency  management  expe- 
rience and  openness  to  prayer,  simplicity  and 
living  in  community.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirements'  to:  Nazareth  Farm, 
Route  2,  Box  194-3,  Salem,  WV  26426. 

PASTORAL  ASSOCIATE.  St.  Mary  Cathedral 
Parish  Community,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  a  justice- 
oriented  community,  is  seeking  a  full-time 
pastoral  associate  to  begin  July  1,  2004. 


Primary  responsibilities  are  in  the  area  of 
Christian  service  ministries,  although  not 
exclusive  of  other  parish  ministry.  Master's 
degree  in  pastoral  or  theological  studies 
desired.  Deadline  for  application:  Feb.  16, 
2004.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Rev. 
Ronald  Wagner,  St.  Mary  Cathedral,  615 
Hoyt  Avenue,  Saginaw,  MI  48607. 
Competitive  salary/benefits. 

PRINCIPAL.  St.  Ignatius  College  Prep,  Chicago, 
is  a  Jesuit,  Catholic,  selective  co-educational 
school  serving  1,325  students  from  diverse 
socioeconomic,  neighborhood,  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Avg.  ACT  27.  Anticipated  starting 
date  for  the  successful  candidate  is  July  1,  2004. 
See:  www.ignatius.org/employment.asp. 
Process:  Please  send  letter  stating  personal  inter- 
est, comprehensive  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to:  Mr.  James  Luzzi,  Chair,  Principal 
Search  Committee,  St.  Ignatius  College  Prep, 
1076  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  IL  60608. 
Candidates  selected  for  further  consideration 
will  receive  a  pre-application  packet.  E-mail: 
james.luzzi@ignatius.org;  Ph:  (312)  421-5900, 
ext.  349.  Submissions  should  be  received  before 
Jan.  16,  2004. 

THEOLOGICAL  COLLEGE,  the  diocesan  seminary 
at  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  seeks  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  as  a  formation  adviser. 
Duties  include  spiritual  direction  and  co-direc- 
tion of  the  spiritual  formation  program.  Please 
send  letter  and  resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Hurst,  S.S.,  Rector,  Theological  College,  401 
Michigan  Avenue,  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20017. 

Sabbatical 

MEN  IN  MINISTRY— TAKE  A  WINTER  BREAK! 

Explore  the  inner  landscape  of  ministry.  Five- 
day  mini-sabbatical/retreat,  Journey  Into  Self- 
Discovery  for  Men  in  Ministry,  Feb.  8-13,  2004, 
San  Pedro  Retreat  Center,  Winter  Park, 
Orlando,  Fla.,  USA.  This  is  the  17th  consecu- 
tive year  for  this  inclusive  mini-sabbatical/- 
retreat  combining  a  gentle  therapeutic  approach 
with  spirituality  and  nature.  An  opportunity  to 
discover  how  you  relate  to  others  through  rela- 
tionships, ministry,  spirituality,  sexuality/mas- 
culinity,  addictive  aspects  and  behavior. 
Experience  the  sensitive  concern  and  direction 
of  our  team,  working  with  dream  interpretation, 
myth,  scripture,  discernment,  emotional  body- 
work and  personal  sessions  in  a  warm  environ- 
ment of  confidentiality.  Group  limited  to ' 
approximately  1 5  participants.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact:  Daniel  McDonald,  Director, 
C.P.E.B.  Therapies,  Inc.,  145  Spadina  Road, 
Toronto,  ON  Canada  M5R  2T1.  Phone:  416- 
928-9570;  Fax:  416-921-7464;  e-mail:  min- 
istry@spiritCentral.com;  www.spiritCentral.- 
com/ministry. 

Volunteers 

COME  TO  PALESTINE.  Solidarity  work  with 
farmers,  students,  E.M.T.'s  and  families; 
www.palsohdarity.org. 
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Facts,  Fiction  and  Faith 

The  refutation  by  your  reviewer 
Gerald  O'Collins,  S.J.,  (12/15)  of  the 
mass  of  misinformation  in  Dan 
Brown's  The  Da  Vinci  Code  is  probably 
useful.  But  why  do  we  need  a  distin- 
guished scholar  like  Father  O'Collins 
to  refute  a  work  of  fiction?  Fiction  is 
just  that,  fiction.  Why  do  we  sense  the 
need  to  refute  Brown's  Code  when  we 
don't  take  on  the  "facts"  in  Mary 
Shelly 's  Frankenstein  or  L.  Frank 
Baum's  Wizard  of  Oz  or  a  thousand 
other  imaginative  pieces? 

When  Brown  replies  on  his  Web 
site  to  questions  about  how  much  of 
his  novel  is  based  on  fact,  he  writes, 
"The  paintings,  locations,  historical 
documents,  and  organizations 
described  in  the  novel  all  exist."  Read 
his  answer  carefully.  Places  and  articles 
are  real.  The  book  is  a  novel.  Add  only 
that  a  novel  is  fiction,  which  is  literally 
"not  true." 

Brown  is  an  excellent  writer 
despite  his  lack  of  basic  character 
development.  His  Code  is  a  page-turner 
thriller.  For  the  development  of  his 
story,  he  dredges  up  every  sort  of  half- 
truth,  supposition  and  myth  from  the 
past  2,000  years. 

What  about  those  who  may  accept 
Brown's  fiction  as  truth?  Many  look 
for  any  and  every  justification  for  their 
prejudices  or  diminished  faith.  They 
jump  at  reports  of  the  priest  who  fon- 
dles young  boys,  or  of  a  cardinal  who 
dies  in  the  bed  of  his  mistress  or  the 
reduction  of  the  female  to  less  than  the 
male.  Are  any  of  these  acts  worse  than 
God's  chosen  Apostle  who  gave  that 
kiss  of  affection  as  betrayal?  These 
people  may  need  a  reminder  that  fic- 
tion is  no  more  than  fiction,  no  matter 
how  it  is  written,  how  it  is  packaged, 
how  it  is  hyped.  Wishing  fiction  to  be 
truth  does  not  make  it  so. 

What  about  the  age-old  allegations 
that  Christ  was  in  love  with  a  woman 
or  even  married?  We  need  to  recall 
that  Jesus  was  both  human  and  divine. 
We  believe  that  Christ  was  human  like 
us  in  all  matters  except  sin.  Is  it  a  sin 
for  a  man  to  love  a  woman,  to  be  mar- 
ried? Surely  our  faith  does  not  hinge 
on  the  celibacy  of  Christ. 


Most  of  us  in  this  day  and  age  are 
blessed  to  have  sufficient  background 
and  understanding  to  cope  with  the 
multitudinous  challenges  to  our  faith. 
Conspiracies,  secret  revelations,  false 
doctrines,  all  pepper  church  history. 
But  we  do  not  allow  them  to  degrade 
our  gift  of  faith.  Our  theology  is  sacred 
and  secure. 

Brown's  novel  is  not  to  be  missed, 
but  to  be  enjoyed  and  accepted  for 
what  it  is,  fiction. 

Rex  Reynolds 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Gerald  O'Collins,  S.J.,  has  joined  a 
chorus  of  critics  who  find  Dan  Brown's 
The  Da  Vinci  Code  factually  and  theo- 
logically flawed.  The  critics  seem  so 
fervent,  if  not  vehement,  as  if  they  must 
protect  Holy  Mother  Church  from 
great  danger  in  the  form  of  this  pot- 
boiler. 

And  probably  for  good  reason.  In 
light  of  the  clerical  sexual  abuse  scandal 
and  clerical  discrimination  against 
women,  it  is  pretty  much  open  season 
on  the  Catholic  bishops — who  are  des- 
perate to  maintain  what  credibility  they 
have  left. 

Flawed  this  book  may  be,  but 
Father  O'Collins  and  his  fellow  critics 
are,  I  believe,  missing  the  point.  Why 
have  millions  of  people  purchased  and 
enjoyed  reading  the  book,  despite  its 
flaws? 

First,  because  whatever  the  book's 
historical  facts,  the  overarching  fact  of 
the  matter  today  is  that  many  readers 
wouldn't  put  it  past  the  bishops/ 
Vatican  to  suppress,  if  they  could,  any- 
thing that  might  threaten  the  organi- 
zational church. 

Second,  because  whatever  the 
book's  historical  theology,  the  search 
for  the  sacred  feminine  in  our  histori- 
cal moment  is  immensely  important  to 
millions  of  people.  And  the  popularity 


of  that  search  is  growing  steadily, 
despite  the  efforts  of  church  leaders  to 
impede  it. 

That  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  point 
of  The  Da  Vinci  Code.  The  book  also 
may  strongly  hint  at  a  code  for  the 
hierarchy's  status  in  its  struggle  with 
the  sacred  feminine.  It  is  the  one  used 
in  life-threatening  situations  in  televi- 
sion hospital  dramas:  code  blue. 

Jason  Petosa 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I  very  much  enjoyed  Gerald 
O'Collins's  review  of  The  Da  Vinci 
Code,  which  is  an  intermittently  enjoy- 
able farrago  of  nonsense,  but  it's  too 
bad  Father  O'Collins  couldn't  at  least 
have  mentioned  Jane  Schaberg's  The 
Resurrection  of  Mary  Magdalene,  of 
which  Karen  King,  writing  in  "The 
Women's  Review  of  Books,"  said:  "If 
readers  are  looking  for  one  book  to 
read  on  the  historical  Mary 
Magdalene,  this  is  the  book  they 
should  read."  Or  Schaberg's  book 
could  have  been  reviewed  in  tandem 
with  Elizabeth  A.Johnson's  Tndy  Our 
Sister.  Surely  these  are  the  best  two 
books  currently  available  on  the  two 
most  important  women  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  then  perhaps  I'm  prej- 
udiced, having  been  involved  in  the 
publication  of  both! 

Frank  Oveis 

Senior  Editor,  Continuum  International 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  agree  with  and  am  grateful  to  Gerald 
O'Collins  for  pointing  to  the  historical 
inaccuracies  of  Dan  Brown's  The  Da 
I  Unci  Code.  With  precision  he  has 
warned  us  about  the  inauthenticity  of 
many  of  the  trees  placed  before  us  in 
Brown's  bestseller.  But  what  about  the 
forest?  No  book  in  recent  years  has 
provoked  more  conversation  over 
drinks  and  dinner  as  has  this  work.  So 
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the  word 

What  Will  the  Anointed 
One  Be  Like? 

Baptism  of  the  Lord  (C),  Jan.  11,  2004 

Readings:  Is  42:1-4,  6-7;  Ps  29:1-4,  9-10;  Acts  10:34-38;  Lk  3:15-16,  21-22 
He  went  about  doing  good  (Acts  10:38) 


TODAY  WE  MOVE  from  one 
beginning  to  another,  from 
Jesus'  coming  among  us  in  the 
flesh,  celebrated  during  the 
Christmas  season,  to  his  coming  among  us 
in  ministry  remembered  during  Ordinary 
Time.  His  baptism  by  John  inaugurates 
this  ministry,  and  it  is  commemorated 
today. 

The  Gospel  says  that  the  people  won- 
dered whether  John  might  have  been  the 

dianne  bergant,  c.s.A.,  is  professor  of  bib- 
lical studies  at  Catholic  Theological  Union 
in  Chicago. 


letters 

what  is  its  attraction?  Why  does  it  appeal 
to  me,  who  know  full  well  that  license 
was  taken  by  the  author  in  dealing  with 
actual  history?  Does  its  power  lie  in  the 
revelation  of  the  nefarious  dealings  of 
such  groups  as  Opus  Dei  or  the  devious 
operations  of  the  Vatican?  No,  I  don't 
think  so.  It's  something  deeper — and 
more  important. 

The  real  power  of  this  book  lies  in 
its  questioning  of  how  the  church  over 
the  centuries  has  dealt  with  the  sacred 
realities  of  women,  human  sexuality  and 
marriage.  The  author  raises  before  us  the 
possibility  that  the  church  has  been 
guilty  of  subverting  some  of  the  truth 
that  was  brought  to  us  through  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus.  Whether  this  was 
some  kind  of  plot — always  an  option — or 
whether  it  happened  because  other  mat- 
ters were  deemed  more  important,  who 
can  say?  The  fact  is  that  for  too  long  the 
church  has  not  been  on  the  side  of 
women,  in  favor  of  God's  gift  of  sexuali- 


Christ,  the  "anointed  one,"  of  God.  How 
could  they  have  thought  that?  Which 
anointed  one  did  they  have  in  mind?  The 
anointed  king?  Certainly  no  one  would 
have  mistaken  John  for  royalty.  The 
anointed  priest?  Though  he  belonged  to  a 
priestly  house  through  his  father 
Zechariah  (Lk  1:5),  John  did  not  follow  in 
his  father's  footsteps  to  service  in  the  tem- 
ple. Which  anointed  one  might  they  have 
had  in  mind? 

The  people  who  came  to  John  may 
not  have  known  who  this  anointed  might 
be,  but  the  reading  from  Isaiah  suggests 
that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  upon  whom 


ty  or  the  importance  of  marriage. 

Fortunately,  this  appears  to  be 
changing.  Brown  has  creatively  pulled 
back  a  curtain,  and  many  have  said  that 
he  is  on  to  something  very  important. 
Not  in  the  detail,  but,  as  the  economists 
say,  in  the  bottom  line.  I  hope  that 
Brown  has  stimulated  a  conversation  that 
will  continue,  but  a  conversation  based 
on  solid  fact  and  Christ's  full  teaching 
about  the  value  of  all  people  in  their 
sacred,  incarnate  lives. 

David  Michael  Thomas 
Highlands  Ranch,  Colo. 

Whose  Ox? 

Your  editorial  "Vincible  Ignorance" 
(12/1)  comments  on  the  leak  of  a  strategy 
memo  written  by  a  staffer  for  one  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  You  completely  ignored 
the  main  thrust  of  the  memo,  which  was 
to  use  the  hearings  as  a  partisan  tool  to 
embarrass  the  president  and  aid  the 
Democrats  in  the  2004  elections.  If  the 


the  spirit  was  bestowed  was  the  anointed 
one.  Though  the  identity  of  this  servant  is 
shrouded  in  mystery,  some  of  his  charac- 
teristics are  described  by  the  prophet.  He 
will  bring  justice  to  the  nations;  he  will 
care  for  the  bruised  reed  and  the  smolder- 
ing wick.  He  will  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  and  free  prisoners. 

We  Christians  recognize  in  this 
description  of  the  servant  the  profile  of 
Jesus,  the  anointed  one  of  God.  Jesus' 
identity  and  his  ministry  are  confirmed  by 
his  own  anointing  by  the  Spirit  at  the  time 
of  his  baptism  and  by  the  voice  from  heav- 
en. This  was  the  same  voice  that  stilled  the 


Democrats'  real  purpose  here  is  political 
propaganda,  can  you  fault  Senator  Pat 
Roberts  for  not  wanting  to  give  them  a 
public  forum? 

Jim  Collins 
Farmington  Hills,  Mich. 

Perspective  on  Iraq 

In  response  to  Thomas  J.  McCarthy's 
criticism  of  the  Bush  administration's 
rationale  for  the  invasion  of  Iraq 
("Wishful  Thinking,"  12/1),  I  remind 
your  readers  that  on  the  one  hand,  the 
United  States  confronted  the  sadistic, 
murderous  brutality  of  the  Saddam 
regime,  whose  interest  in  weaponry  and 
domination  no  informed  person  ever 
doubted.  On  the  other  hand,  you  had 
the  confidence  of  a  U.S.  government 
that  failed  to  compress  the  vastly 
overdetermined  reason  for  going  to  war 
into  a  simple  sound  bite.  Which  was  the 
greater  crime?  In  any  discussion  of  the 
Iraq  conflict,  let's  maintain  perspective 
and  proportionality.  What  most 
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unruly  waters  of  chaos  described  in  today's 
responsoriaJ  psalm.  Out  of  those  primeval 
waters  emerged  an  ordered  universe,  one 
that  would  produce  much  life.  Out  of  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  stepped  an  unpreten- 
tious man  who  would  transform  the 
world.  We  too  emerged  from  the  waters  at 
the  time  of  our  baptism,  waters  that  had 
been  transformed  by  him.  At  that  time,  we 
were  commissioned  to  continue  the  min- 
istry that  he  began. 

The  reading  from  Acts  demonstrates 
the  fruits  of  that  commission.  Peter,  rep- 
resentative of  the  entire  church,  moves  out 
of  the  confines  of  the  believing  communi- 
ty into  the  unfamiliar  realm  of  the  gen- 
tiles. He  points  to  Jesus'  baptism  and 
anointing  by  God  as  the  beginning  of  the 
marvelous  spread  of  the  Gospel.  The  bap- 
tism of  the  household  of  the  gentile 
Cornelius  is  an  example  of  its  universal 
scope.  The  Gospel  must  be  preached  in 
every  nation. 

Through  baptism,  we  are  all  now  the 
anointed  of  God,  continuing  what  Jesus 
began,  and  doing  it  after  the  manner  of 
the  gentle  servant  of  the  Lord  of  whom 
Isaiah  spoke. 


deserves  support  now  is  anything  that 
encourages  the  world  to  have  the  moral 
resolve  to  put  an  end  to  genocidal,  mass- 
grave-filling  regimes  wherever  they  are 
found. 

Claude  Pavur,  S.J. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Communication  Gap 

Frederick  W.  Gluck,  in  "Crisis 
Management  in  the  Church"  (12/1),  puts 
his  finger  on  the  heart  of  the  church's 
present  crisis  when  he  points  to  the  gap 
that  has  developed  between  bishops  and 
the  faithful.  Although  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  called  for  lay  participation  in 
church  decision-making,  most  church 
managers,  psychologically  and  intellectu- 
ally captives  of  medieval  paternalism,  feel 
that  God  is  giving  them  unchallengeable 
answers  to  problems. 

Sociologists  and  management  experts 
have  demonstrated  that  groups  subject  to 
authoritarian  supervisors  resent  not  being 
allowed  to  contribute  their  expertise  and 
capabilities;  and  they  lose  interest  and 
drift  away. 

F.  T.  Murray 
Menomonee  Falls,  Wis. 


Chosen  to  Make  a 
Difference 

Second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  Jan.  18,  2004 

Readings:  Is  62:1-5;  Ps  96:1-3,  7-10;  1  Cor  12:4-11;  Jn  2:1-11 

You  shall  be  called  uMy  Delight"  Qs  62:4) 


THE  READINGS  for  this  Sunday 
provide  us  with  two  distinctive 
themes:  a  new  reality  charac- 
terized by  a  wedding  and  the 
challenge  of  life  in  the  Spirit. 

Everyone  loves  a  wedding.  It  is  a  pub- 
lic manifestation  of  commitment,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  family  with  all  its 
promise  and  a  great  time  for  a  party.  If  it 
is  such  a  time  of  happiness,  why  do  people 
cry  at  weddings?  Might  it  be  that  they 
realize  that  the  couple  has  moved  beyond 
what  is  obvious  and  is  creating  something 
new  and  extraordinary,  and  they  are  bas- 
ing the  future  of  this  new  reality  on  trust 
in  each  other? 

Was  it  by  accident  that  Isaiah  used  the 
wedding  metaphor  to  characterize  the 
intimate  bond  between  God  and  the  peo- 
ple? Was  it  by  accident  that  the  first  won- 
drous sign  that  John  records  occurred 
during  a  wedding  feast?  The  answer  to 
both  questions  is  probably  no. 

Zion/Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed. 
It  was  "Forsaken,"  "Desolate."  But  some- 
thing new  was  about  to  take  place.  The 
wedding  metaphor  captures  both  its 
excitement  and  its  hope.  The  excitement 
and  hope  that  surged  through  the  wed- 
ding feast  that  Jesus  attended  exemplified 
the  excitement  and  hope  that  would  mark 
his  ministry. 

Probably  every  one  of  us  would  rise  to 


Jotfou  Get  "The  Word"  Too 

pSometimes,  for  reasons  beyond 
four  control,  your  magazine  arrives 
!  too  late  for  you  to  read  "The  Word 
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our  "Print  Friend! 
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the  occasion  if  we  knew  we  had  been  cho- 
sen to  make  a  difference.  We  would  thrill 
to  the  idea  of  being  chosen  for  any  dis- 
tinction. To  think  that  we  have  what  it 
takes  to  make  a  difference!  Now  that  is 
something. 

But  we  have  been.  We  are  the  ones 
who  have  been  chosen  to  change  the 
world.  We  are  the  ones  called  to  bring 
about  the  peace  for  which  so  many  people 
long.  We  have  been  given  the  responsibil- 
ity to  reform  our  church.  You  may  say: 
"We  can't  do  it."  Why  not?  Look  at  all  of 
the  marvelous  gifts  we  have  been  given. 
The  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  lists  but  a 
few:  wisdom,  knowledge,  faith,  healing 
powers,  the  ability  to  perform  mighty 
deeds,  prophecy,  discernment  of  spirits, 
tongues  and  their  interpretation.  We  have 
indeed  been  chosen  to  make  a  difference. 

What  would  happen  if  we  considered 
this  new  year  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
relationship  with  God,  something  like  a 
wedding?  How  would  the  world  change  if 
each  one  of  us  took  hold  of  even  one  of 
the  marvelous  gifts  that  we  have  been 
given  by  the  Spirit  and  transformed  our 
lives,  like  water  transformed  into  good 
wine  and  then  shared  with  others?  Why 
can't  such  transformation  occur?  Isaiah 
recounted  how  the  devastated  Israel  was 
restored;  John  reports  how  water  became 
wine.  The  same  Spirit,  the  same  Lord,  the 
same  God  works  in  us.  Why  can't  it  be 
done  today? 

Dianne  Bergant 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Today  is  a  good  day  to  renew  your 
baptismal  promises.  What  might  they 
be  calling  you  to  do? 

•  What  special  gift  have  you  received 
from  God  that  you  share  with  others? 

•  Read  Psalm  96  slowly  and  prayerful- 
ly, realizing  that  God  accomplishes 
marvels  through  ordinary  people. 
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